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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


GOOD  NEWS  FROAl  AFRICA 
may  seem  a  rarity,  but 
some  did  come  our  way 
when  two  visitors  from 
Tanzania  visited  New  York  in 
September.  One  was  the  vice  chancel- 
lor of  St.  Augustine  University  near 
Mwanza,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria- — the  Rev.  Deogratias 
Rweyongeza,  who  handles  the  day-to- 
day running  of  this  new  university.  The 
other  was  his  co-worker,  Theodore 
Walters,  S.J.,  deputy  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs.  I  spoke  with  diem  at 
America  House  during  a  pause  in  their 
fundraising  efforts.  They  were  seeking 
scholarship  aid  for  their  students,  many 
of  whom  come  from  poor  families. 

Owned  by  the  bishops  of  Tanzania, 
the  university  began  only  in  1998,  on 
the  foundations  of  a  training  institute 
established  over  four  decades  ago  by 
the  Missionaries  of  Africa  (White 
Fathers).  It  already  has  over  400  stu- 
dents working  toward  degrees  in  busi- 
ness administration  and  mass  commu- 
nication, as  well  as  certificates  in  other 
areas.  It  also  boasts  a  radio  station 
operated  by  the  students  as  part  of 
their  training  in  journalism  and  broad- 
casting. As  Father  Rweyongeza  point- 
ed out,  in  a  country  where  relatively 
few  have  access  to  television  or  news- 
papers, virtually  eveiyone  has  a 
radio — a  circumstance  that  allows  the 
university  to  extend  its  educational  ser- 
vices far  beyond  its  campus. 

Tanzania  has  been  fortunate  in 
remaining  free  of  the  conflicts  that 
have  wracked  other  African  nations. 
Happily,  too,  although  over  100  ethnic 
groups  exist  within  its  borders,  tribal- 
ism has  posed  no  serious  problems 
because  of  a  prevailing  sense  of  unity. 
This  unity,  Father  Rweyongeza  and 
Father  Walters  said,  reflects  to  a  large 
extent  the  efforts  of  Julius  Nyerere, 
whom  many  regard  as  the  father  of  the 
nation.  As  president  from  1962  to 
1985,  the  late  Mr.  Nyerere  actively 
promoted  both  the  sense  of  "family- 
hood"  and  the  use  of  Kiswahili,  which 
has  since  became  the  country's  com- 
mon language.  Mr.  Nyerere  also 
emphasized  education.  "He  wanted 
everyone  to  have  at  least  a  primary 
education,"  Father  Walters  said,  and 


during  his  presidency  up  to  85  percent 
of  the  population  achieved  that  goal. 

Since  then,  however,  the  number  of 
those  receiving  primary  education  has 
dropped  as  the  country  has  grown 
poorer.  Tanzania's  economy  is  based 
primarily  on  agriculture,  and  the  price 
of  coffee  and  cotton — two  of 
Tanzania's  main  exports — has  fallen 
on  the  world  market.  As  both  visitors 
noted,  economic  changes  like  these  are 
beyond  die  control  of  the  people.  The 
external  debt  has  made  matters  worse. 
Until  recently,  Tanzania  was  devoting 
40  percent  oi  its  annual  income  just  to 
servicing  the  debt,  without  paying  off 
any  of  die  principal.  The  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
have  reduced  the  debt  significandy, 
they  said,  but  the  annual  budget  for 
education,  as  well  as  for  health  and 
other  social  services,  has  improved 
only  slightly.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
education  and  health  care  were  free. 
The  structural  adjustment  program 
imposed  by  the  two  organizations, 
though,  requires  that  the  people  share 
in  the  costs  of  both.  Not  all  can  do  so. 
Fadier  Walters  mentioned  that  people 
often  ask  for  financial  help  to  buy 
needed  medicines. 

Deepening  the  poverty  still  further 
has  been  H.I.V.-MDS,  which  has 
struck  with  devastating  impact.  Father 
Rweyongeza  said  that  on  visits  to  his 
own  village,  he  has  seen  houses  closed 
"because  the  father,  the  mother  and 
the  children  were  all  dead."  Orphans 
who  survive  tend  to  be  cared  for  by 
already  overburdened  grandparents. 
"AIDS  is  destroying  the  ranks  of  those 
you'd  look  to  for  the  development  of 
the  country,"  Father  Walters  said — 
teachers,  nurses  and  people  in  other 
professions.  Taboos  and  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  AIDS  as  a  pervasive 
problem  have  made  matters  worse. 
Many  resort  to  euphemisms  like 
"passed  away  after  a  long  illness"  when 
a  loved  one  or  colleague  dies,  Father 
Rweyongeza  observed. 

In  the  face  of  such  grave  problems, 
new  endeavors  like  St.  Augustine 
University  represent  hope  for  an  as-yet 
distant  future  of  economic  stability  in  a 
nation  finally  free  of  AIDS. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


The  Old  Year 
and  the  New 

EVEN  IN  a  nation  that  is  for  the  moment  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  on  earth  there  are 
many  who  must  be  glad  to  see  the  year  2002 
go.  Only  an  inattentive  chronicler  could  fail  to 
record  that  this  was  not  a  good  year  for  the 
U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  the  managers  of  the  Democratic 
Part)7,  the  frustrated  searchers  for  Al  Qaeda  leaders,  the  peo- 
ple who  worked  for  or  invested  in  Enron  and,  most  desper- 
atelv,  for  the  8.5  million  people  who  are  unemployed.  Only 
two  years  ago,  many  of  those  now  out  of  work  thought  of 
themselves  as  middle  class;  today  they  face  literal  destitution. 
They  have  exhausted  their  savings,  and  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  unemployment  benefits  ran  out  or  were 
stopped  on  Dec.  28  because  Congress  adjourned  without 
extending  diem. 

It  is  true  that  certain  limited  gains  emerged  from  nearly 
anarchic  events.  Two  disparate  examples  suggest  as  much. 
Critics  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  sneer  at  the  American  failure  to 
establish  so  far  a  stable  regime  in  Afghanistan.  But  as  The 
Washington  Post  columnist  Michael  Kelly  asked  on  Oct.  23: 
"Isn't  Afghanistan  after  American  rescue  a  better  place  to  live 
than  it  was  before?"  Only  a  deposed  Taliban  chieftain  would 
deny  that  it  is. 

In  an  allocution  to  newly  created  cardinals  in  1946,  Pius 
XII,  the  pope  whose  ideas  greatly  influenced  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  said:  "The  faithful,  and  more  precisely  the 
laity,  are  in  the  front  line  of  the  church's  life....  Accordingly 
they,  especially  they,  must  have  an  ever  clearer  sense  not  only 
of  belonging  to  the  church,  but  of  being  the  church,  the 
community  of  the  faithful  on  earth  under  the  guidance  of  the 
common  head,  the  pope,  and  of  the  bishops  in  communion 
with  him." 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  one  positive  consequence  of  the  cler- 
gy sexual  abuse  scandal  has  been  a  deepening  among  ^ 
American  Catholic  lay  people  of  just  that  sense  of  their  being 
the  church.  Another  positive  fallout  is  the  U.S.  bishops' 
adoption  of  a  detailed  policy  for  dealing  with  cases  of  abuse. 

All  the  same,  as  the  old  year  gives  place  to  the  new,  a  war 
is  threatened  with  Iraq,  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  face  immi- 
nent famine,  and  the  economies  of  many  Latin  American 
nations  are  near  collapse.  More  than  one  observer  would 
agree  with  what  the  Jesuit  theologian  Leonce  de 


Grandmaison  (1868-1927)  once  said:  Apart  froi 
spective  of  faith,  the  world  seems  to  be  what  the  Fii 
of  John  (5:19)  says  it  is — totus  in  jnaligno  posit  us,  "under  the 
power  of  the  evil  one" — scarcely  intelligible,  with  the  good 
apparently  defeated  everywhere. 

But  from  the  perspective  of  faith,  the  view  is  not  only  dif- 
ferent but  encourages  anxious  hearts  to  look  widi  hope 
toward  a  new  year.  There  are  as  many  witnesses  to  this  grace 
as  there  are  true  believers.  That  is  why  it  was  once  custom- 
ary in  cathedrals  to  sing  a  solemn  Te  Deum  on  Dec.  3 1  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  the  departing  year. 

Consider,  as  examples,  the  way  two  great  20th-century 
Christians  drew  enlightenment  from  their  faith  when  they 
considered  global  problems.  During  the  past  five  centuries 
the  power  of  human  work  expanded  exponentially.  A  single 
individual  could  always  make  a  hat  or  plant  a  garden;  but  no 
individual,  nor  a  million  individuals  acting  separately,  could 
launch  a  satellite.  That  was  the  achievement  of  a  unified 
community.  But  in  the  world  this  technology  shaped,  there 
has  not  been  equal  success  in  eliminating  poverty,  disease 
and  war. 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  his  1963  encyclical,  Pacem  hi 
Terris,  Pope  John  XXIII  extolled  that  development  of  mod- 
ern technology.  It  clearly  showed,  he  said,  the  greatness  of 
man,  who  harnessed  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  infinite 
greatness  of  God  who  created  both  man  and  the  universe. 
What  is  needed  now,  the  rest  of  the  encyclical  serenely 
argues,  is  a  parallel  harnessing  of  humanity's  moral,  social 
and  political  energies  so  as  to  establish  a  free  and  peaceful 
"world  community  of  peoples." 

this  establishment  of  harmonious  order  among  them- 
selves is  the  primary  work  set  before  the  nations  in  2003. 
But  the  citizens  of  those  countries  may  ask  what  role  a  sin- 
gle individual  can  play  in  that  enterprise.  Oscar  Cullmann, 
a  Lutheran  biblical  scholar  who  was  an  observer  at  all  four 
sessions  of  Vatican  II,  indicated  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion in  his  short  book,  Jesus  and  the  Revolutionaries  (1970). 

Professor  Cullmann,  who  was  96  when  he  died  in 
1999,  noted  that  our  Lord  was  neither  a  revolutionary  nor 
a  defender  of  the  existing  order.  What  Jesus  stressed, 
rather,  was  individual  change  of  character.  From  this 
teaching  Oscar  Cullmann  concluded  that  the  social  prob- 
lem created  by  the  vast  inequities  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  could  actually  be  solved  "in  this  age  if  every  individu- 
al would  become  as  radically  converted  as  Jesus 
demands" — as  converted  as  Zaccheus  became  when  he 
climbed  down  from  the  sycamore  tree  after  seeing  the 
Lord. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Cardinal  Law  Resigns  After  Year 
of  Growing  Scandal 

Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law's  resignation  as 
archbishop  of  Boston  on  Dec.  1 3  came  at 
the  end  of  a  year  in  which  the  burgeoning 
clergy  sexual  abuse  scandal  practically  par- 
alyzed his  archdiocese  and  exploded  into  a 
national  crisis  that  consumed  die  energies 
of  church  leaders  across  the  country. 

He  was  the  first  cardinal  in  the  world 
to  resign  his  post  because  of  a  failure  to 
protect  children  from  sexually  abusive 
priests  under  his  charge.  Cardinal  Law, 
7 1 ,  had  led  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
since  1984.  As  a  cardinal  since  1985,  he 
was  the  top-ranking  member  of  the  U.S. 
hierarchy. 

In  a  brief  statement  from  the  Vatican, 
he  said  he  hoped  his  resignation  would 
help  the  archdiocese  "experience  the  heal- 
ing, reconciliation  and  unity  which  are  so 
desperately  needed."  He  said,  "To  all 
those  who  have  suffered  from  my  short- 
comings and  mistakes,  I  both  apologize 
and  from  them  beg  forgiveness."  His 
departure  was  announced  less  than  an 
hour  after  he  met  privately  with  the  pope 
at  the  end  of  a  weeklong  unannounced 
visit  to  the  Vatican. 

The  pope  named  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Richard  G.  Lennon  of  Boston  as  apostolic 
administrator,  or  interim  head,  of  the 
archdiocese  until  a  new  archbishop  is 
named.  Bishop  Lennon,  55,  has  been  a 
priest  of  the  archdiocese  since  1973  and  a 
bishop  since  Sept.  24,  2001.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  St.  John's  Seminary  in  Brighton 
and  regional  bishop  for  the  western  part 
of  the  archdiocese  at  the  time  of  his  new 
appointment. 

Normally,  when  a  diocese  becomes 
vacant,  the  diocesan  consultors  elect  a 
temporary  administrator,  who  is  supposed 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  a  new 
bishop  is  appointed.  The  pope,  however, 
has  appointed  apostolic  administrators  to 
dioceses  that  have  experienced  serious 
moral  or  financial  difficulties.  Apostolic 
administrators  were  appointed  to  Santa 
Fe,  Atlanta  and  Palm  Beach  when  their 
bishops  resigned  in  the  face  of  personal 


CARDINAL  MEETS  WITH  POPE,  RESIGNS  AS  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BOSTON.  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law 
meets  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  Dec.  13.  Less  than  an  hour  after  they  met,  his  resignation  as  arch- 
bishop of  Boston  was  announced  at  the  Vatican.  A  Vatican  press  official  said  the  pope  was  "deeply 
saddened"  by  the  resignation.  (CNS  photo  from  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


sex  scandals.  Likewise,  apostolic  adminis- 
trators were  appointed  to  Santa  Rosa, 
Reno-Las  Vegas  and  Fresno  to  clean  up 
these  dioceses'  finances. 

Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  said,  "In 
nearly  30  years  as  a  bishop,  Cardinal  Law 
has  made  many  contributions  to  the  bish- 
ops' conference."  He  offered  prayers  for 
the  cardinal,  Bishop  Lennon  and  the 
archdiocese. 

Barbara  Blaine,  president  of  the 
Survivors'  Network  of  Those  Abused  by 
Priests,  said  the  healing  process  "will  be 
long  and  torturous"  and  warned  that 
more  painful  disclosures  still  lie  ahead  on 
the  "rocky  road  to  recovery."  She  said  the 
resigned  cardinal  "is,  in  some  respects, 
merely  a  symptom  and  a  symbol  of  a 
much  more  pervasive  and  deep-seated 
clerical  culture  that  devalues  both  adult 
and  child  parishioners." 

Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  chairman  of  the  bishops'  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse,  called 
the  resignation  another  step  toward  "heal- 


ing from  this  tragic  chapter"  in  the 
church's  history. 

In  the  days  preceding  Cardinal  Law's 
trip  to  Rome  and  resignation,  almost  daily 
events  converged  to  seal  his  fate.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  the  court-ordered  releases  of 
diocesan  files  on  ex-priest  John  J. 
Geoghan  and  retired  Father  Paul  R. 
Shanley,  two  of  the  archdiocese's  most 
notorious  accused  child  molesters,  had 
sparked  major  firestorms. 

Still  facing  more  than  400  lawsuits  by 
alleged  victims  of  abuse,  in  early 
December  die  archdiocese  was  forced  to 
turn  over  to  plaintiffs'  attorneys  some 
1 1 ,000  pages  of  files,  covering  all  the 
other  priests  in  the  archdiocese  accused  of 
sexually  abusing  a  minor.  The  first  2,000 
pages,  released  on  Dec.  3,  dealt  with  six 
priests.  One  priest  allegedly  beat  a  house- 
keeper and  sexually  abused  the  child  of  his 
mistress.  Another  allegedly  fathered  two 
children  and  may  have  contributed  to 
their  mother's  death.  His  name  was 
released  by  the  archdiocese  by  mistake, 
because  his  name  was  similar  to  that  of 
another  priest  who  was  charged  with  sex- 
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ual  abuse.  A  third  was  accused  of  sexually 
abusing  teenage  girls  he  recruited  to 
become  nuns,  telling  them  he  was  "the 
second  coming  of  Christ." 

The  archdiocesan  finance  council  voted 
on  Dec.  4  to  let  Cardinal  Law  pursue 
Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  protection  for  the 
archdiocese. 

On  Dec.  7,  according  to  later  news 
reports,  Cardinal  Law  secretly  flew  to 
Rome  after  conferring  in  Washington 
with  Archbishop  Gabriel  Montalvo,  papal 
nuncio  to  the  United  States.  The  Boston 
Globe  reported  that  while  the  cardinal 
was  in  Washington  on  Dec.  6, 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Thomas 
F.  Reilly  sent  subpoenas  to  him  and  at 
least  five  other  bishops  who  have  worked 
with  him  to  appear  before  a  grand  jury 
later  in  the  mondi. 

On  Dec.  9,  58  Boston  priests  signed  a 
letter  calling  on  the  cardinal  to  resign. 
Another  group,  the  Boston  Priests 
Forum,  called  for  a  meeting  on  Dec.  1 3  at 
which  a  possible  resignation  petition 
would  be  discussed.  On  Dec.  12  Voice  of 
the  Faithful — a  lay  group  that  was  seeking 
reforms  but  until  then  had  resisted  calls 
for  the  cardinal's  resignation — met  at  a 
church  in  Newton  and  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  ask  the  cardinal  to  resign. 


Cardinal  Law  Will  Make  Retreat, 
Live  Outside  Archdiocese 

In  his  first  press  conference  since  his  res- 
ignation, Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of 
Boston  said  on  Dec.  16  that  he  plans  to 
take  a  brief  vacation  after  Christmas  and 
then  make  a  spiritual  retreat  at  a 
monastery. 

He  said  that  ultimately  he  will  reside 
outside  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  contin- 
ue to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  a 
cardinal  and  remain  available  for  the 
legal  processes  surrounding  the  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  by  some  Boston  priests. 

Massachusetts  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Reilly  recently  announced  that 
he  has  subpoenaed  Cardinal  Law  and  six 
of  his  former  aides  in  the  Boston 
Archdiocese.  They  include  Bishop 
Thomas  V.  Daily  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
Bishop  John  B.  McCormack  of 
Manchester,  N.H.;  Archbishop  Alfred 
C.  Hughes  of  New  Orleans;  Bishop 
William  F.  Murphy  of  Rockville 
Centre,  N.Y.;  and  Bishop  Robert  J. 


Banks  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Fchoing  the  written  statement  he 
issued  in  Rome,  the  cardinal  said  he  hopes 
and  prays  that  his  resignation,  along  with 
the  policies  he  has  helped  to  put  in  place 
for  the  protection  of  children,  will  bring 
healing  to  the  archdiocese. 

"During  these  past  11  months,  deci- 
sions have  been  made  and  policies 
strengthened,  which  ensure  the  safety  of 
children  as  the  archdiocese  moves  for- 
ward," he  said.  "A  commitment  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  deal  widi  all  aspects  of 
this  issue  has  begun  to  develop  and  to  be 
implemented.  While  I  had  hoped  to  be 
part  of  that  implementation,  it  came  to  be 
ever  more  clear  to  me  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  that  I  might  serve  die  church  at 
this  moment  is  to  resign."  The  cardinal 
again  apologized  to  victims  and  asked  for 
their  forgiveness.  He  thanked  Pope  John 
Paul  II  for  accepting  his  resignation  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  "the 
grace  and  for  the  privilege  to  have  served 
as  archbishop." 

Although  retired  as  archbishop  of 
Boston,  he  remains  an  ordained  bishop 
and  a  cardinal.  Like  other  retired  bishops, 
he  could  exercise  pastoral  and  sacramental 
ministry.  As  a  cardinal  he  is  currendy  a 
member  of  several  Vatican  agencies  and 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  their 
meetings  and  decisions  so  long  as  he 
remains  a  member.  Until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  80,  he  will  be  eligible  to  enter  a 
conclave  to  elect  a  new  pope. 


Cardinal  Law  Is  Highest  Ranking 
Prelate  to  Resign 

Boston  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  is  the 
highest  ranking  Catholic  Church  leader 
to  step  down  over  accusations  of  mishan- 
dling cases  of  clerical  sex  abuse  and  the 
first  to  do  so  in  the  United  States.  In 
recent  years,  accusations  of  mishandling 
sex  abuse  have  also  prompted  die  resigna- 
tions of  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
Ireland,  Wales  and  Canada.  Other 
prelates,  including  some  this  year  in  the 
United  States,  have  stepped  down  for  the 
separate  reason  that  they  were  targets  of 
sexual  abuse  allegations.  The  highest 
ranking  among  them  is  Cardinal  Hans 
Hermann  Groer,  who  in  1995  resigned  as 
head  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  after  accusations  of  sexually 
molesting  boys  and  men. 


In  April,  the  pope  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Irish  Bishop  Brendan  Comiskey  of 
Ferns,  66,  following  public  criticism  of 
the  bishop's  reassignment  of  diocesan 
priests  who  had  been  accused  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  and  later  allegedly  abused 
again. 

Archbishop  John  Ward  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  resigned  in  October  2001,  citing 
ill  health  and  controversy  surrounding  his 
alleged  failure  to  take  action  in  the  case  of 
two  Cardiff  priests  jailed  for  abuse  of 
minors.  He  was  72,  three  years  under  the 
age  prescribed  by  church  law  for  retire- 
ment. In  a  statement  explaining  his  resig- 
nation, Archbishop  Ward  mostly  blamed 
his  ill  healdi  and  said  he  was  "weary"  at 
the  "lack  of  loyalty"  he  had  experienced. 

Canadian  Archbishop  Alphonsus  L. 
Penney  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  in  July  1990  just 
before  an  archdiocesan  commission  he 
established  issued  a  critical  report  accus- 
ing him  of  covering  up  clerical  sex  abuse 
of  minors  and  doing  little  to  help  victims 
of  abuse.  The  pope  accepted  Archbishop 
Penney's  resignation  seven  months  later. 


New  Boston  Administrator 
Speaks  Candidly  About  Problems 

In  his  first  homily  as  apostolic  adminis- 
trator of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Richard  G.  Lennon 
addressed  the  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis 
several  times,  speaking  candidly  about 
the  "dismay  and  disappointment,  frus- 
tration and  anger"  felt  by  Catholics. 
"We  need  to  hear  what  is  being  said  by 
those  who  love  the  church,"  he  said  dur- 
ing Mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross  on  Dec.  15.  "But  more  important- 
ly, we  need  to  hear  the  word  of  God." 
Among  the  concelebrants  was  Msgr. 
Michael  Smith  Foster,  the  archdiocese's 
chief  canon  lawyer  and  the  first  priest  in 
the  archdiocese  to  be  reinstated  after 
being  cleared  of  accusations  of  sexual 
misconduct  by  Boston  Globe  reporters. 

After  the  liturgy,  Bishop  Lennon 
remained  in  the  back  of  the  cathedral  to 
greet  the  congregants  and  then  surprised 
protesters  who  had  gathered  outside  by 
going  out  to  meet  them.  His  attempt  to 
speak  with  the  protesters  was  cut  off  by 
a  crush  of  reporters  and  television  crews. 
Although  the  encounter  was  brief,  some 
ot  the  protesters  were  impressed.  One 
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woman,  holding  a  placard  and  wearing- 
several  protest  pins,  remarked,  "He's  all 
right."  Mary  McNulty,  another 
protester,  was  also  pleased  with  Bishop 
Lennon's  appearance.  "Since  he  came 
out  and  approached  the  survivors,  it 
shows  there's  something  different 
going  on  now,"  she  said. 

In  a  press  conference  on  Dec.  18, 
Bishop  Lennon  said  he  hoped  to  settle 
the  over  400  lawsuits  against  the  arch- 
diocese with  insurance  money  and  the 
sale  of  some  real  estate,  but  he  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  bankruptcy- 
He  offered  to  meet  with  any  victims 
who  request  to  see  him. 

Cardinal  Keeler  Apologizes  in 
Court  for  Errors 

Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore  testified  on  Dec.  12  as  a 
defense  witness  in  the  case  of  Dontee  D. 
Stokes,  who  four  days  later  was  acquit- 
ted of  attempted  murder  and  five  other 
felony  counts  for  shooting  and  wound- 
ing the  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Blackwell  last 
May.  The  priest  was  first  suspended 
from  ministry  in  1993  when  Stokes,  now 
26,  accused  him  of  sexual  abuse.  When 
civil  authorities  did  not  prosecute  the 
case  because  of  insufficient  evidence, 
Cardinal  Keeler  later  reinstated  Father 
Blackwell  as  pastor  of  Baltimore's  St. 
Edward  Parish  over  the  objections  of 
the  archdiocesan  review  board.  "Given 
the  same  information  we  have  now, 
I  certainly  would  not  do  that  again,"  the 
cardinal  said.  Asked  whether  restrictions 
on  Father  Blackwell's  contact  with 
young  people  came  too  late  for  Stokes, 
Cardinal  Keeler  replied,  "I  admit  it,  and 
I  apologize  to  him." 

Father  Blackwell  was  removed  and 
suspended  from  his  priestly  functions  in 
1998  when  he  admitted  to  sexually  abus- 
ing another  youth  many  years  earlier, 
before  he  was  ordained.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence so  far  that  he  committed  any 
abuse  after  he  w  as  returned  to  ministry. 
Before  testifying  in  Baltimore  Circuit 
Court,  Cardinal  Keeler  walked  to  the 
defense  table  and  shook  hands  with 
Stokes. 


News  Briefs 

•  A  greater  percentage  of  Hispanic 


Catholics  agree  with 
church  teachings  on 
divorce,  abortion  and 
homosexual  activity  than 
do  non-Hispanic  white 
Catholics,  according  to  a 
national  survey  by  the 
Pew  Hispanic  Center 
and  the  Kaiser  Family 
Foundation. 

•  Joseph  M.  McShane, 
S.J.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  will  become  presi- 
dent of  Fordham 
University  in  New  York 
on  July  1,  succeeding 
Joseph  O'Hare,  S.J.,  who 
prior  to  his  appointment 
as  president  was  editor 
in  chief  of  America, 
from  1975  to  1984. 

•  Cardinal  Cormac 
Murphy-O'Connor  of 
Westminster  said  a  new 
investigation  concluded 
that  he  had  followed 
proper  procedures  in  the 
way  he  handled  abuse 
cases  while  serving  as 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Arundel  and  Brighton. 

•  In  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Cardinal  Desmond 
Connell,  under  fire  for 
his  handling  of  clerical  sex  abuse  cases, 
won  support  from  the  head  of  the 
diocesan  priests'  council,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Cosgrove,  who  issued  a  state- 
ment rejecting  calls  for  Cardinal 
Connell's  resignation. 

•  S.S.M.  Health  Care,  a  Catholic  orga- 
nization that  has  2 1  hospitals  and  three 
nursing  homes  in  four  states,  was  the 
first  health  care  recipient  of  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award  for  performance  excellence  and 
quality  achievement. 

•  In  his  annual  World  Peace  Day  mes- 
sage, Pope  John  Paul  II  said  the  wors- 
ening chain  of  violence  in  the  Middle 
East  calls  for  a  "revolution"  in  political 
thinking  and  for  regional  leaders  com- 
mitted to  the  respect  of  human  dignity. 
The  complete  message  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Jan.  20  issue  of  America. 

•  The  pope  appointed  Msgr.  Ignatius 
Wang,  chancellor  of  the  San  Francisco 


A  CATHOLIC 
PRIEST  RAPED 
MY  FRIEND 


INTERIM  LEADER  GREETS  PROTESTERS.  Auxiliary  Bishop  Richard 
G.  Lennon  greets  protesters  outside  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Boston  on  Dec.  15.  Bishop  Lennon,  appointed  apostolic 
administrator  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  after  Cardinal  Bernard 
F.  Law  resigned  on  Dec.  13,  said  Mass  at  the  cathedral  and 
greeted  parishioners  and  protesters  afterward.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


Archdiocese,  to  be  an  auxiliary  bishop 
for  San  Francisco.  He  is  the  first  Latin- 
rite  Asian  and  Chinese-born  priest  to  be 
named  to  the  U.S.  hierarchy. 

•  President  Bush  signed  executive 
orders  on  Dec.  1 3  telling  all  federal 
agencies  to  give  equal  consideration  to 
faith-based  and  secular  organizations 
seeking  grants  to  provide  services  to 
the  needy.  The  executive  orders  con- 
tinue to  ban  overt  proselytizing  in  gov- 
ernment-funded programs,  but  allow 
recipients  to  display  religious  icons  and- 
symbols  and  to  select  board  members 
according  to  religious  criteria. 

•  On  Dec.  16,  the  Vatican  announced 
approval  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  revised 
norms  for  dealing  with  clerical  sex  abuse, 
saying  it  is  "fully  supportive  of  the  bish- 
ops' efforts  to  combat  and  prevent  such 
evil." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 
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1  Progra 


"As  a  deer  longs  for' flo  wing  streams, 
so  my  soul  longs  for  you,  0  God.  " 
—  Psalm  42:1 


At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor. 

Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher,  admin- 
istrator, confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and 
friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  position  and  per- 
forms many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is 
called  upon  to  lead  communities  to  the  life-giving 
waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program, 
offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended  to 
strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away  briefly  from  the 


demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  peri- 
od of  renewal  and  reflection.  The  Endowment  will 
provide  as  many  as  100  grants  of  up  to  $45,000 
each  directly  to  congregations  for  support  of  a 
renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  18,  2003,  and 
the  award  announcement  will  be 

1    1     py  ,       OAno  ENDOWMENT 

made  by  December  2003.  *  i  n  C  ♦ 


For  information:  Send  an  e-mail  to  clergyrenewal@yahoo.com;  contact  the  program's  Web  site;  www.clergyrenewal.org;  call 
317/916-7302;  or  write  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Religion  Division,  2801  North  Meridian  Street,  Post  Office  Box  88068,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  46208.  (Indiana  clergy  should  apply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowment  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for  Indiana  Congregations.) 
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In  September,  protesters  in  Paris  urged  the  government  to  legalize 
immigrant  workers  who  are  living  in  France. 


France's  Catholic  Church  and  the  Immigrant  Community 

House  of  God 

-  BY  TERRENCE  MURRAY- 

D riving  on  the  "Ai"  expressway  to  Charles  de  Gaulle  Airport,  one 
sees,  gradually  emerging,  the  town  of  St.  Denis  with  its  rows  of  low- 
income  housing.  Until  recently  St.  Denis  stood  out  for  its  urban  sprawl, 
massive  soccer  stadium  and  royal  burial  plot.  Then,  in  early  August,  hun- 
dreds of  immigrants  stormed  its  basilica  and  occupied  it.  The  immigrants, 
who  for  the  most  part  settled  in  France  decades  ago,  wanted  working  papers.  So  for  14 
days,  St.  Denis  became  the  capital  of  the  sans-papiers  (French  for  "people  without  papers"). 

The  Catholic  clergy  endorsed  their  cause.  "The  church  is  the  house  of  God," 
explained  Olivier  de  Berranger,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Denis,  "so  it  is  our  duty  to  grant  asy- 
lum to  those  who  seek  it." 

The  last  general  census,  taken  in  1999,  puts  the  number  of  legal  immigrants  in  France 


TERRENCE  MURRAY,  a  freelance  journalist  based  in  New  York,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
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nday  until  the  government  granted  them  an  uncondition- 
legalization.  After  St.  Denis,  the  interior  ministry,  which 
srsees  all  immigration  issues,  had  agreed  to  review  15,000 
;alization  demands  but  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  movement  kicked  off  its  first  and  only  Sunday  occu- 
don  at  the  end  of  a  morning  service  at  St.  Ambroise,  a 
ish  in  central  Paris.  A  week  later,  eager  to  dampen  this 
Iden  radicalization,  Bishop  de  Berranger,  Cardinal  Jean- 
irie  Lustiger  of  Paris  and  six  other  bishops  called  for  an 
j  to  all  church  occupations.  They  said  the  church  would 
itinue  to  support  the  sans-papiers  but  that  occupations  "had 
iched  their  limit."  Although  the  move  surprised  the  sans- 
riers,  most  remained  grateful  for  the  clergy's  initial  support. 

Mansouri,  a  spokesperson,  said  they  "could  not  forget 
tat  the  church  had  done." 

In  early  November,  the  church,  remaining  faithful  to  its 
w  policy,  asked  police  to  remove  about  200  undocumented 
grants,  who  at  the  end  of  an  evening  service  attempted  to 
:upy  the  St.  Jacques-St.  Christophe  parish. 

More  importandy,  according  to  Bishop  Brunin,  who  also 
ids  the  French  bishops'  Committee  on  Immigration,  the 
;upying  of  churches  fueled  a  necessary  debate  on  immigra- 
n  in  France.  "The  role  of  die  church  is  to  participate  in  this 
3ate,"  he  asserted,  so  it  can  explain  the  new  realities  brought 

by  globalization.  "We  have  to  accept  that  in  a  global  econ- 
ly  there  are  going  to  be  more  immigrants,"  he  added. 
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Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit  only  one 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer 
for  consideration. 

No  poems  will  be 
returned. 

Only  typed,  unpublished 
poems  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere  will  be  considered. 
Poems  sent  by  e-mail 
will  not  be  accepted. 

The  winning  poem  will  be 
published  in  America 
on  June  9-16,  2003. 
Cash  prize:  $1,000 
Deadline:  April  1 8,  2003 
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explained  Olivier  de  Berranger,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Denis,  "so  it  is  our  duty  to  grant  asy- 
lum to  those  who  seek  it." 

The  last  general  census,  taken  in  1999,  puts  the  number  of  legal  immigrants  in  France 


TERRENCE  MURRAY,  a  freelance  journalist  based  in  New  York,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
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at  about  4  million,  a  little  more  than  3  percent  ot  the  total 
population.  Marginalized  from  this  community  are  almost 
100,000  illegal  immigrants.  Most  have  worked  in  France  for 
decades  but  are  unable  to  obtain  resident  permits  because  of 
strict  anti-immigration  legislation.  This  strong  anti-immigra- 
tion policy  is  ironic  for  a  nation  that,  as  the  French  sociolo- 
gist Emmanuel  Peignard  wrote  in  a  recent  article,  views  itself 
as  an  "arch  defender  of  human  rights"  and  "likes  to  think  of 
herself  as  a  land  of  asylum."  The  undocumented  migrants 
argue  that  the  ability  to  earn  a  decent  wage  is  a  fundamental 
human  right.  French  authorities  say  that  economic  migra- 
tions and  political  asylum  are  not  the  same. 

For  the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  however,  the  struggle 
of  the  undocumented  runs  deeper  than  resident  permits.  At  a 
time  when  the  pope  has  lashed  out  against  the  all-out  finan- 
cial globalization  of  the  past  decade,  the  problems  of  illegal 
immigrants  provide  a  concrete  occasion  for  the  local  clergy 
also  to  question  this  economic  reality.  "There  is  the  funda- 
mental right  to  emigrate,"  explains  Bishop  Jean-Luc  Brunin, 
the  auxiliary7  bishop  of  Lille  in  northern  France,  "and  there 
are  the  rights  of  immigrants."  he  says.  "Why  in  a  global  econ- 
omy," he  asks,  "should  everything  freely  circulate  except  peo- 
ple?" For  Bishop  de  Berranger  the  church  "needs  a  text  that 
summarizes  the  effect  of  globalization  on  the  poor." 

In  Paris,  protests  peaked  in  early  September,  when  the 
sans-papiers  said  they  would  occupy  different  churches  every 
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Sunday  until  the  government  granted  them  an  uncondition- 
al legalization.  After  St.  Denis,  the  interior  ministry,  which 
oversees  all  immigration  issues,  had  agreed  to  review  15,000 
legalization  demands  but  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  movement  kicked  off  its  first  and  only  Sunday  occu- 
pation at  the  end  of  a  morning  service  at  St.  Ambroise,  a 
parish  in  central  Paris.  A  week  later,  eager  to  dampen  this 
sudden  radical ization,  Bishop  de  Berranger,  Cardinal  Jean- 
Marie  Lustiger  of  Paris  and  six  other  bishops  called  for  an 
end  to  all  church  occupations.  They  said  the  church  would 
continue  to  support  the  sans-papiers  but  that  occupations  "had 
reached  their  limit."  Although  the  move  surprised  the  sans- 
papiers,  most  remained  grateful  for  the  clergy's  initial  support. 
Ali  Mansouri,  a  spokesperson,  said  they  "could  not  forget 
what  the  church  had  done." 

In  early  November,  the  church,  remaining  faithful  to  its 
new  policy,  asked  police  to  remove  about  200  undocumented 
migrants,  who  at  the  end  of  an  evening  service  attempted  to 
occupy  the  St.  Jacques-St.  Christophe  parish. 

More  importandy,  according  to  Bishop  Brunin,  who  also 
heads  the  French  bishops'  Committee  on  Immigration,  the 
occupying  of  churches  fueled  a  necessary  debate  on  immigra- 
tion in  France.  "The  role  of  the  church  is  to  participate  in  this 
debate,"  he  asserted,  so  it  can  explain  the  new  realities  brought 
on  by  globalization.  "We  have  to  accept  that  in  a  global  econ- 
omy there  are  going  to  be  more  immigrants,"  he  added. 


pcgms  are  beinq  accepted  ferj 

Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit  only  one 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer 
for  consideration. 

No  poems  will  be 
returned. 

Only  typed,  unpublished 
poems  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere  will  be  considered. 
Poems  sent  by  e-mail 
will  not  be  accepted. 

The  winning  poem  will  be 
published  in  America 
on  June  9-16,  2003. 
Cash  prize:  $1,000 
Deadline:  April  1 8,  2003 

Send  poems  to: 
Paul  Mariani,  The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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Study  Church  History  in  the 
School  of  Religious  Studies 


Know  why  the  Church  is  the  way  it  is  today. 

An  internationally  known  faculty 
in  all  fields  of  Church  life  and  practice. 

Peter  J.  Casarella,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Medieval  Theology 

William  D.  Dinges.  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  American  History 

Robin  A.  Darling- Young,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Greek  Patristics 

Catherine  Dooley,  Ph.D.  (Louvain),  History  of Catechetics 

John  T.  Ford,  S.T.D.  (Gregorian).  Modern  Theology 

Jacques  M.  Gres-Gayer,  Dr.  Hist.  (Sorbonne),  Dr.  Theol.  (Institul 

Catholique.  Paris),  Early  and  Modern  Europe 
Gosta  O.  Hallonsten,  Dr.  Theol.  (Lund).  Patristic  History  and  Theology 
Christopher  J.  Kauffman,  Ph.D.  (St.  Louis),  American  History 
Joseph  A.  Komonchak,  Ph.D.  (Union),  Modern  History  and  Vatican 

Council  II 

John  E.  Lynch,  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  History  of  Canon  Law  (emeritus) 
Jane  F.  Merdinger,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Latin  Patristics 
Nelson  H.  Minnich,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
History 

Kenneth  Pennington,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Medieval  History,  History  of 
Canon  Law 

Robert  F.  Trisco,  Hist.  Eccl.  D.  (Gregorian),  American  History 
(emeritus) 

James  Wiseman,  S.T.D.  (CUA),  Histoty  of  Christian  Spirituality 

Throughout  the  university,  faculty  resources  are  available 
in  other  schools,  departments  and  programs:  Early  Christian  Studies. 
Byzantine  and  Medieval  Studies,  Greek  and  Latin,  History, 
Philosophy  and  Semitics. 

Uta  Renate  Blumenthal,  Ph.D.  (Columbia).  Medieval  History 
Thomas  M.  Cohen,  Ph.D.  (Stanford).  Luso-Brazilian  History 
Sidney  H.  Griffith.  Ph.D.  (CUA),  Early  Christian  Studies 
(Catherine  Ludwig  Jansen.  Ph.D.  (Princeton).  Medieval  History 
William  E.  Klingshim.  Ph.D.  (Stanford).  Latin  Patristics 
Timothy  J.  Meagher.  Ph.D.  (Brown).  Irish-American  History 
Leonora  A.  Neville.  Ph.D.  (Princeton).  Byzantine  History 
James  D.  Riley.  Ph.D.  (Tulane),  Latin  American  History 
Philip  Rousseau.  Ph.D.  (Oxford),  Early  Christian  Studies,  Latin  and 
Greek  Patristics 

Linda  Safran.  Ph.D.  (Yale).  Late  Antique,  Medieval  and  Byzantine  Art 
History 

Leslie  Woodcock  Tentler.  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  American  History 

Financial  Aid  •  The  school  disburses  up  to  10  new  doc- 
toral scholarships  per  year  to  entering  students  of  exception- 
al promise.  Stipends  up  to  SI 5,000  per  year  are  available 
for  up  to  a  total  of  three  years.  Merit  tuition  scholarships, 
renewable  each  year,  are  also  available.  Teaching  and  research  assist- 
antships  are  available  in  increments  from  $4,000  to  $12,500  per  year 
to  qualified  students.  Half-tuition  M.A.  scholarships  are  available  to 
those  who  currently  plan  to  teach  in  Catholic  secondary  schools. 

Absorb  the  Tradition  to  discern  the  Future. 


The  Catholic  University  Of  America 

Washington,  D,;||. 


In  this  debate  the  church  has  traditionally  backed  immi- 
grants. In  1996  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  the  church  to  educate 
Christian  communities  about  the  plight  of  immigrants, 
because  those  communities  "could  be  contaminated  by  a  pub- 
lic opinion  hostile  to  immigrants."  "The  church,"  he  said,  "  is 
where  illegal  immigrant  workers  are  recognized  and  wel- 
comed as  brothers."  That  same  year  the  French  clergy  backed 
a  group  of  mostly  West  African  immigrants  who  occupied  the 
St.  Bernard  Church  in  Paris  until  riot  police  forcefully 
removed  them. 

Bishop  Brunin  says  that  at  a  time  when  immigration  into 
France  and  other  industrialized  countries  is  likely  to  increase, 
people  have  to  be  educated  about  its  cause  and  consequences. 
Emmanuel  Peignard  writes,  "mimigration  is  still  in  some 
cases  put  forward  as  the  remedy  for  the  ageing  population." 
But  according  to  Bishop  de  Berranger,  the  government  has  yet 
to  accept  this  pressing  reality.  Today,  in  his  view,  "there  is  a  lot 
of  government  hypocrisy  on  this  subject." 

Education  is  crucial,  according  to  Bishop  Brunin  and 
Bishop  de  Berranger,  because  with  growing  immigration, 
issues  such  as  immigrant  rights  or  integration  with  the  native 
population  will  have  to  be  resolved.  "We  also  have  to  think 
about  the  developing  countries,"  observes  de  Berranger.  The 
clergy  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  massive  migration.  The  growing  migration  to 
industrialized  countries,  he  points  out,  will  hurt  developing 
countries  by  depleting  them  of  needed  human  capital. 

In  France,  cooperation  between  the  church  and  the 
immigrant  community  is  ongoing.  Parishes  have  helped 
immigrants  navigate  the  French  bureaucracy  to  obtain  resi- 
dent permits;  they  have  also  provided  them  with  basic  neces- 
sities like  lodging  or  food.  "The  French  Catholic  Church  has 
always  sided  with  immigrants,"  says  Bishop  de  Berranger, 
"because  behind  this  problem  there  is  a  real  question  of  jus- 
tice." "These  are  people  stripped  of  any  rights,  who  could 
easily  be  forgotten,"  according  to  Bishop  Brunin.  For  the 
sans-papiers  France  remains  first  and  foremost  an  opportuni- 
ty to  earn  hard  cash  they  can  wire  home  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies. 

Some,  like  Toure  Mohamed,  34,  who  recently  arrived 
from  Mali  in  West  Africa,  views  his  coming  to  France  as  poet- 
ic justice.  "During  colonial  times  they  exploited  us.  Now  it  is 
our  turn  to  come  back,"  he  explains. 

Yet  for  people  without  papers  die  exploitation  continues. 
Long  working  hours,  constant  fear  of  police  roundups  and  low 
wages  are  daily  realities.  "When  you  see  how  they  live  here, 
the  sort  of  isolation  they  are  ready  to  face  in  settling  here,  you 
can  only  imagine  that  it  is  worse  where  they  come  from," 
Bishop  de  Berranger  said. 

Sissoko  Anzoumane,  38,  who  has  been  in  France  for  1 1 
years,  says  migration  was  his  only  choice.  "If  I  could  have 
stayed  home  to  feed  my  family  I  would  have."  0 
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It's  not  just  about  alcohol 


Addiction  comes  in 
many  shapes  and  guises. 
And  each  one  can  be 

Obsessive 

Compulsive 

Destructive! 


we  know  what  works. 


If  you  are  a  woman  religious  who  is  having  a  problem  with  addiction  or  know 
a  person  in  religious  life  who  is  having  a  problem  with  addiction,  please  call: 

1-800-626-6910 

www.guesthouse.org 


Is  '  Church  of  the.  Poor' 
Just  Rhetoric? 


BY  DENIS  MURPHY 


With  cardinal  jaime  sin  sick  and  plans  in 
the  works  to  divide  the  present  archdiocese 
into  six  smaller  dioceses,  church  affairs  in 
Manila,  Philippines,  are  at  a  standstill.  This 
provides  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  the  church  should 
be  about  once  the  changes  are  made. 

Will  the  proposed  changes  in  Manila  be  good  or  bad? 
There  is  no  agreement.  At  a  meeting  of  priests  recendy  in 
Quezon  City,  the  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the  break-up  of 
the  archdiocese  would  be  a  good  thing,  since  it  would  bring 
the  bishop  decision-makers  closer  to  die  parish  level.  Others 
fear  the  break-up  will  dilute  the  political  power  of  the  church. 
Instead  of  one  prominent  church  voice  on  any  issue,  there  will 
be  six,  which  probably  will  not  agree.  This  will  give  the  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  play  some  bishops  off  against  the 
others.  Will  it  ever  be  possible  for  some  archbishop  of  the 
future  to  call  on  the  people  as  Cardinal  Sin  did  in  1986  and 
2001  to  bring  down  presidents  who  had  betrayed  their  office? 

Whether  there  are  six  dioceses  or  one,  the  church  in 
Manila  must  first  answer  what  it  wants  its  role  to  be  vis-a-vis 
the  poor,  who  are  now  at  least  half  die  population  and  destined 
for  even  worse  times  ahead.  Experts  say  the  world  of  free  trade 
will  further  complicate  their  problems.  What  the  church  does 
is  crucial,  since  it  is  the  only  major  institution  in  Philippine 
society  with  the  proven  power  to  renew  itself  and  influence 
change  at  all  levels. 

The  millions  of  increasingly  poor,  hungry  and  underedu- 
cated  families  in  Manila  and  other  cities  of  Asia  are  the  num- 
ber one  challenge,  not  only  to  the  church  but  to  all  institutions 
that  seek  a  just  and  prosperous  world.  Cities,  like  countries, 
cannot  exist  with  half  the  people  or  even  fewer  free  and  pros- 
perous while  the  rest  are  miserably  poor,  without  hope  and 
powerless.  Something  has  to  give.  It  may  not  end  in  violent 
protest.  There  may  only  be  a  relendess  crushing  of  poor  peo- 
ple's spirits,  which  could  be  worse. 

What  is  said  here  about  the  church  and  the  poor  is  meant 

DENIS  MURPHY  lives  in  Manila  and  works  with  Urban  Poor 

Associates. 


Filipinos  in  Manila  scavenge  in  the  mountain  of  garbage  called  the 
Promised  Land  in  July  2000.  A  few  days  before  this  photo  was  taken,  the 
dump  had  collapsed,  killing  at  least  115  people  who  lived  at  the  base  of 
the  hill.  

first  of  all  for  the  Philippines,  but  it  can  apply  also  to  other 
Asian  churches.  Even  the  poorest  national  church  is  far  from 
being  a  church  of  the  poor. 

At  national  meetings  in  1991  and  2001,  the  church  of  the 
Philippines  vowed  to  become  the  church  of  the  poor — "to  be 
with  and  for  the  poor,"  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Francisco 
Claver.  Critics  from  Cardinal  Sin  on  down  say  it  has  failed  to 
do  so.  Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  the  phrase  "church  of 
the  poor"  has  lost  over  the  last  20  years  or  so  all  connection 
to  a  concrete  time  and  place.  "Church  of  the  poor"  and  its 
companion  phrase  "option  for  the  poor"  may  be  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  what  by  today's  standards  was  the  radical  language 
of  theologians,  popes  and  bishops  in  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
The  phrases  now  float  free  of  any  real  context,  practice,  social 
science  theory  or  theology.  They  have  the  appeal  of  a  vision, 
though  the  realization  of  such  an  abstract  vision  seems 
impossible  to  anyone  who  considers  it  seriously. 

There  was  a  time  during  the  years  1960  to  1980  when 
people  believed  Philippine  society  could  accept  a  real  church 
of  the  poor,  that  is,  a  church  where  the  poor  had  pride  of 
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place,  and  social  change  was  expected  to  come  from  the  orga- 
nized movements  of  the  poor.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the 
national  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  martial  law.  But  now 
times  are  different.  At  a  class  with  major  seminarians  last  year, 
1  read  the  2001  meeting  resolution  urging  all  to  work  to 
become  the  church  of  the  poor.  It  spoke  of  imitating  the  poor 
Christ,  taking  up  his  cross  and  finding  him  in  the  suffering 
poor.  When  die  seminarians  were  asked  if  the  words  spoke  to 
them  in  any  real  way,  they  were  honest  enough  to  say  the  old 
words  no  longer  meant  very  much.  A  church  of  the  poor  has 
a  chance  when  large  sectors  of  the  society  are  struggling  for 
change  and  social  justice.  It  has  little  chance  in  a  society  com- 
mitted to  the  values  of  the  marketplace. 

Perhaps  times  have  changed  so  much 
that  we  should  drop  the  rhetoric  about  a 
church  of  the  poor  and  follow  some 
other  vision.  Maybe,  for  example,  the 
church  here  should  follow  Opus  Dei, 
quite  influential  in  the  country,  which 
seeks  to  influence  change  from  the  top. 
There  are  few  if  any  poor  people  among 
its  members,  and  little  talk  of  the  church 
of  the  poor  in  its  circle.  Religious  move- 
ments are  much  more  than  a  strategy  for 
social  change,  of  course.  But  talking  only 
about  that  aspect  of  Opus  Dei,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  its  members  expect  change  to 
come  from  the  upper  classes,  with  the 
poor  as  largely  passive  beneficiaries 
rather  than  the  principal  cause  of 
change,  as  in  the  church  of  the  poor 
model.  Traditionally  the  church  has  been 
more  at  home  with  Opus  Dei-style  the- 
ories of  change  than  with  the  advocates 
of  people's  participation  and  peoples 
power. 

To  consult  the  poor  would  seem  a 
logical  step,  but  recent  efforts  to  do  this 
have  not  been  very  useful.  In  a  study  by 
the  Institute  of  Philippine  Culture, 
urban  poor/squatter  communities  were 
asked  about  their  hopes  for  the  church. 
One  of  these  communities  was  Baseco,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pasig  River.  Six  thousand 
families  live  there,  most  of  them  in 
homes  built  on  stilts  over  mud  and  heav- 
ily polluted  water.  Sixty-six  percent  of 
the  families  live  below  the  World  Bank 
poverty  income  level  of  one  dollar  per 
day  per  person.  The  slum  is  part  of  the 
Parish  of  San  Agustin,  the  oldest  parish 
in  the  country  which  also  includes 


Intramuros,  the  old  walled  city  with  its  historic  monuments, 
tourist  trade,  luxury  shops,  restaurants  and  condominiums. 
The  priests  visit  Baseco  on  Sunday  morning.  Most  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  activities  in  the  old  church,  which  is  a  favorite 
site  for  society  weddings  and  baptisms.  In  most  parishes  there 
is  a  mix  of  well-off  people  and  poor  people,  and  priests  usu- 
ally spend  their  time  with  the  well-off.  The  church  is  tied  to 
the  upper  classes  by  tradition,  lifestyle,  education  and  a  dozen 
other  bonds  that  go  back  centuries.  Few  priests  have  made 
any  serious  study  of  the  social  and  religious  problems  of  die 
poor,  and  most  share  the  anti-poor  prejudices  of  the  upper 
classes. 

Overall,  82  percent  of  Baseco  people  say  they 
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I  didn't  grow  up  wanting 
to  be  a  canon  lawyer,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  guided  me 
all  the  way/' 


Aquinas 

INSTITUTE  XOF  THEOLOGY 

Preparing  Leaders  for  Tomorrow's  Church 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
1-800-977-3869 
www.ai.edu 


"A  few  days  into  my  elective 
course  in  canon  law  at  Aquinas 
Institute,  I  was  hooked.  The 
professor  said  the  Church 
desperately  needs  lay  people  in 
the  field  of  marriage  annulment  — 
especially  married  women  because 
of  the  perspective  we  bring.  My 
Aquinas  education  and  formation 
prepared  me  well  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  canon  law  and  for  this 
intensive  ministry.  Women  come 
to  us  with  so  much  trepidation, 
and  because  I  am  married  they 
feel  more  comfortable  sharing 
personal  details.  The  annulment 
process  can  and  should  be 
healing.  If  we  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem,  it  can  allow  someone 
to  enter  a  second  marriage  with 
new  insights." 

Deborah  Barton 

Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies  '92 


Deborah  is  a  canon  lawyer  and  judge 
for  the  Diocese  of  Stockton,  CA  and 
defender  of  the  bond for  the  Diocese 
of  Sacramento,  CA. 
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Catholic,  but  the  poorer  the  family  the  less  likely  it  w  ill  iden- 
tify with  the  church.  Among  the  very  poorest  people  of 
Baseco,  only  50  percent  do  so.  This  is  ;ilso  true  of  other  poor 
communities.  The  sociologist  John  Carroll,  S.J.,  of  Manila 
believes  the  church  is  losing  the  very  poor  as  it  did  in  Kurope 
in  the  1 9th  century  and  in  Latin  America  in  the  20th.  The  very 
poor  are  going  to  Pentecostals  and  other  small  neighborhood 
chapels,  where  they  feel  welcome  and  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  die  poor  of  Baseco  do  not  have  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  shape  of  the  church  of  the  poor.  Only  200  to 
300  people  out  of  30,000  go  to  Mass  on  Sunday.  The  great 
number,  therefore,  hav  e  no  idea  of  die  direction  of  the  post- 
Vatican  II  church.  What  they  have  is  a  traditional  understand- 
ing of  the  faidi  handed  dow  n  over  the  years,  diluted  genera- 
tion by  generation,  especially  by  their  years  in  the  city.  In  the 
rural  areas  traditional  feasts  and  practices  helped  keep  the  faidi 
alive. 

They  know  God  better  than  they  know  the  church.  Two 
thirds  say  God  does  not  will  them  to  be  poor,  and  they  give  no 
hint  that  they  are  concerned  about  reward  or  punishment 
after  death.  The  writer  heard  a  bishop  preach  not  far  from 
Baseco  that  it  was  Gods  will  that  the  poor  were  poor,  but  if 
they  bore  the  suffering  willingly  they  would  have  a  great 
reward  in  heaven.  It  was  traditional  teaching  not  so  long  ago. 
But  the  poor  know  God  is  not  at  all  like  that. 

When  asked  what  they  thought  was  the  most  important 
thing  the  church  or  religious  could  do  for  the  community7,  the 
people  gave  the  following  answers:  provide  free  baptism,  help 
the  poor,  give  direction  to  sinners,  build  a  big  church,  help 
children  stay  in  school,  teach  the  words  of  Jesus,  help  people 
unite  for  peace — not  very  clear  guidelines  for  people  eager  to 
move  toward  change. 

The  overwhelming  majority  in  Baseco  want  the  church 
and  other  religious  communities  to  carry  out  their  tradi- 
tional pastoral  services,  that  is  concentrate  on  prayer,  cate- 
chism, counseling  and  worship.  Very  few  said  the  church 
should  give  material  goods.  There  is  no  hint  that  they 
expect  church  people  to  live  with  them  in  poverty,  struggle 
with  them  for  social  justice,  work  to  alleviate  poverty  or 
build  together  with  the  poor  a  more  prosperous  and  moral 
community,  all  of  which  were  important  elements  in  the 
church's  vision  of  the  church  of  the  poor.  The  people  of 
Baseco  have  no  idea  what  the  church  has  done  elsewhere. 
They  have  not  heard  of  the  social  encyclicals.  This  does  not 
mean  the  people  are  not  very  spiritual.  Nearly  all  can  pray 
when  asked  to  say  a  prayer  at  the  start  of  a  meeting,  and 
when  someone  prays,  even  the  tough  guys  make  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  and  bow  their  heads. 

Church  leaders  do  not  understand  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  religious  situation  of  the  urban  poor.  In 
fact  they  usually  share  the  prejudices  of  the  well-off  toward 
the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  don't  know  the 


church.  They  do  tlOl  know  ol  its  ideals  and  Us  possibilities. 
I  lu  \  cannot  give  the  church  much  help. 

Yet  the  problems  ol  the  poor  grow.  Young  married  people 
are  poorer  than  their  slum-dweller  parents  and  grandparents 
were  at  their  age,  and  the  economic  spiral  continues  down. 
Chime,  drugs,  domestic  violence,  prostitution  and  pollution 
are  all  worsening.  Funding  for  education,  health  and  poverty 
is  less  and  less  adequate.  The  church  can  help  in  a  substantial 
way,  but  it  seems  ill  prepared  for  the  task. 

Most  priests  and  lay  leaders  interested  in  social  action 
work  still  hope  the  chin  ch  can  become  poorer  and  more  close- 
ly linked  to  poor  communities.  It  would  help  if  some  major 
religious  order  could  spearhead  such  a  movement,  but  there 
are  far  fewer  religious  in  social  action  work  now  than  there 
were  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  supporters  of  a  church  of  the  poor  must  wait  for 
the  wheel  of  history  to  turn  until  social  protest  against  the 
excesses  of  capitalism  is  again  in  the  air.  While  waning,  they 
might  plan  how  best  to  position  themselves  to  take  advantage 
of  die  opportunity  when  it  does  come.  Now  may  be  the  time 
for  individuals  and  small  groups  to  experiment  with  ways  of 
being  with  the  poor  and  building  communities  of  dignity  and 
hope  that  can  unite  in  a  broader  movement  for  change  when 
the  time  comes. 

Recendy,  with  four  Quezon  City  parish  priests,  I  watched 
a  demonstration  by  their  parishioners  outside  city  hall.  The 
people  wanted  the  mayor  to  help  them  get  government  land 
for  their  homes.  At  first  the  mayor  refused  to  see  them,  but  the 
leaders  said  they  would  stay  there  in  his  office  till  he  made 
time.  It  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  good  meeting.  The 
mayor  promised  to  help  20,000  families  get  land. 

YVhen  the  people  outside  heard  that  the  mayor,  after  the 
meeting  with  their  leaders,  was  coming  down  to  talk  to  the 
crowd,  the  women  with  drums  and  gongs  broke  into  a  Samba 
type  dance.  Women  of  all  ages  stepped  out,  swinging  their 
hips  to  the  beat  of  the  drums,  while  the  crowded  shouted: 
"Ibigay  ang  Lupa.  I-proclaim  I-proclaim"  (Give  the  land. 
Proclaim  it,  proclaim  it).  The  rather  reclusive  mayor  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  delighted,  and  promised  again  to 
help  get  the  land. 

The  priests  and  this  writer  had  been  talking  about  the 
changes  in  bishops  and  the  chances  of  a  real  church  of  the 
poor.  An  older  Claretian  priest,  Desiderio  Martin,  thought 
that  little  would  ever  change,  diough  there  may  be  some 
progress.  A  younger  diocesan  priest,  Stephen  Sabala, 
thought  that  if  one  or  two  of  the  auxiliary  bishops  he  knew 
were  appointed,  there  might  be  real  hope  for  change.  They 
and  the  other  priests  had  marched  to  city  hall  with  their  peo- 
ple and  attended  the  meeting  with  the  mayor.  Such  priests 
and  poor  people  are  enough  to  begin  with.  As  the  founder  of 
the  Highlander  movement,  Myles  Horton,  said:  "We  make 
the  road  by  walking."  H 
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BY  MICHAEL  E.  ENGH 


Life  in  the  barrio  changed  ME  as  a  Jesuit.  Part 
of  my  heart  remains  snagged  on  the  razor  wire  sur- 
rounding Central  Juvenile  Hall;  a  portion  of  my 
soul  is  entwined  with  people  whose  language  I 
speak  so  poorly.  What  began  as  a  sabbatical  from  Loyola 
Marymount  University  quickly  became  a  crash  course  in 
inner-city  life.  And  when  I  returned  this  year  to  our  gated 
campus  on  the  affluent  west  side  of  Los  Angeles,  I  found  I 
could  no  longer  teach  or  write  or  preach  as  I  did  previously. 
Memories  of  too  many  faces  and  the  echoes  of  too  many 
voices  returned  with  me. 

While  on  sabbatical,  I  lived  widi  the  six  Jesuits  at  Dolores 
Mission  in  the  Boyle  Heights  neighborhood  of  East  Los 
Angeles.  They  make  their  home  in  a  parish  carved  out 
of  a  third-world  barrio  wedged  between  four  freeways. 
Only  five  minutes  away  the  glass  towers  of  downtown 
Los  Angeles  gleam  on  the  western  skyline.  Parishioners, 
however,  live  in  century-old  houses  or  in  public  housing 
projects  plagued  by  gangs.  The  Jesuit  residence  afford- 
ed me  easy  access  by  freeway  to  the  I  Iuntington  Library 
for  my  sabbatical  research  project.  Even'  day  I  entered 
the  privileged  realm  of  scholars,  but  I  soon  discovered 
other  riches  in  settings  far  less  genteel. 

The  people  of  "the  Flats"  (the  parish  neighborhood) 
welcomed  this  gabacho  (gringo)  and  smiled  warm  greet- 
ings whenever  I  attended  parish  events.  The  "minors" 
(the  juvenile  inmates)  starded  me  with  their  typical 
teenage  mannerisms  and  attitudes,  which  so  closely 
resembled  those  of  my  own  high  school -age  nephews. 
From  both  prisoners  and  parishioners  I  saw  various 
forms  of  faith  that  enabled  them  to  endure  poverty  and 
to  overcome  misery. 

Meeting  the  parishioners  and  following  the  Jesuits 
to  Central  Juvenile  Hall  (or  "Juvie")  enriched  me  in 
unexpected  ways.  I  remember  the  Sunday  in  early 
December  2001  when  the  Aztecs  arrived  at  Mass  at 
Central  Juvenile  Hall.  Wearing  leopard-skin  costumes 
and  headpieces  with  yard-long  feathers,  six  rattle-shak- 
ing women  and  men  pounded  out  a  barefoot  rhytlimic 
step  to  usher  in  the  priests  and  acolytes  for  Mass  in  the 
gym. 

MICHAEL  E.  ENGH,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  history  at  Loyola 
Marymount  University,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Michael  Kennedy,  S.J.,  the  pastor  of  Dolores  Mission, 
had  invited  me  to  concelebrate  the  Eucharist  with  him.  One 
hundred  and  fifty'  or  so  youthful  prisoners  sat  in  rapt  amaze- 
ment when  the  bare-chested  leader  blew  a  conch-shell  blast 
to  signal  the  start  of  the  ceremony.  The  boys  earning  the 
cross,  candles  and  Lectionary  approached  the  altar  hesitant- 
ly, because  the  Aztecs  repeatedly  advanced  and  then  retreat- 
ed toward  them.  Reaching  the  altar  and  bowing  to  the 
framed  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  festooned  with 
crepe  paper,  one  dancer  blessed  La  Virgen  with  a  smoking 
bowl  of  incense,  and  the  troupe  slowly  exited,  stage  left. 

The  dancers,  though,  w  ere  not  the  reason  that  I  remem- 
ber that  Mass  so  clearly.  Also  present  that  day  were  five  ner- 
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vous,  self-conscious  mothers  of  the  prisoners,  women  who 
usually  have  to  wait  in  long  lines  for  an  hour  or  more  for 
weekly  visits  with  their  children  at  Juvie.  Mike  and  the 
Catholic  chaplains,  Janne  Shirley  and  Javier  Strauling,  had 
obtained  special  permission  for  these  women  to  attend  this 
Mass.  They  sat  on  battered  plastic  chairs  along  the  dun-col- 
ored side  wall  of  the  gym.  After  the  Gospel,  five  or  six 
teenagers  from  Mike's  weekly  meditation  class  re-enacted 
the  Guadalupe  apparition  story  in  the  vernacular  of  the  bar- 
rio, a  sort  of  devotional  "gang-speak." 

Mike  then  asked  the  mothers  to  come  forward  and  stand 
with  their  sons.  Each  young  man  read  a  statement  he  had 
written  on  how  his  mother  reflected  to  him  the  love  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  When  asked  by  Mike  if  they  wished  to  reply, 
three  mothers  shook  their  heads,  but  one  woman  took  the 
microphone,  clutched  her  sons  arm,  uttered  one  or  two 
words,  and  then  dissolved  into  tears.  The  last  to  speak,  the 
mom  of  a  boy  I  tutored,  began,  "Mijo  (my  son),  I  remem- 
ber the  day  you  were  born."  Looking  into  her  son's  eyes,  she 
described  the  joy  she  felt  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  had 
held  him  as  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  gym  was  still,  and  the  prisoners  and  their  guards 
strained  to  see  and  to  hear  the  exchanges  between  mothers 
and  sons.  At  the  conclusion,  the  boys  applauded  loudly,  and 
Mike  asked  the  actors  and  their  guests  of  honor  to  remain 
there  with  us  at  the  altar  for  the  rest  of  Mass.  Javier  took 
photographs,  one  of  which  I  later  framed  for  my  room.  It 
shows  minors  in  the  fluorescent-orange  jumpsuits  then 
worn  by  H.R.O.'s  (high-risk  offenders)  standing  arm  in  arm 
with  their  moms  under  the  red,  green  and  white  balloons 
that  arched  over  the  Virgin's  enshrined  image. 

Walking  down  the  hallways  leaving  Juvie  that  morning, 
one  line  echoed  in  my  memory,  "I  remember  the  day  you 
were  born."  This  sentence  had  startled  me,  because  I  had 
often  heard  it  over  the  years  from  my  own  mother.  Five  days 
later,  on  my  birthday,  she  repeated  the  words  again,  with  the 
warmth  that  again  was  heartfelt — not  saccharine  or  senti- 
mental. A  mother  never  forgets  bringing  a  new  life  into  the 
world,  no  matter  if  her  son  is  a  prisoner  or  a  priest.  And 
because  our  mothers  are  so  similar,  we,  their  children,  are 
too,  in  ways  I  recognized  that  day  with  startling  clarity. 

Three  days  later,  on  Dec.  12,  my  alarm  went  off  at  3:30 
a.m.,  and  I  wondered  why  I  had  been  so  stupid  to  agree  to 
get  up  at  this  hour.  I  moved  slowly  and  eventually  got  down 
to  the  church  by  4  for  Las  Mananitas,  the  traditional  sere- 
nading of  Our  Lady  at  dawn  on  her  feast  day.  Almost  100 
people,  including  children,  were  bundled  up  and  crowded  in 
the  street  and  on  the  steps  to  the  closed  front  doors  of  the 
parish  church.  They  smiled  and  nodded  to  one  another, 
while  singing  hymns. 

A  framed  picture  of  the  Virgin  rested  on  the  top  step 
against  Ana,  who,  with  several  other  women,  led  the 


singing.  Five  men  in  mismatched  clothes  played  their  trum- 
pets and  guitars  in  the  style  of  mariachis.  For  a  number  of 
Sundays  the  parishioners  had  collected  money  at  the  Masses 
and  sold  food  afterward  to  raise  the  funds  to  hire  these 
musicians. 

The  lead  singer  from  the  previous  year's  celebration,  a 
short,  rotund  woman  with  hennaed  hair  and  red  lipstick, 
wore  a  tight-fitting  black  charro  dress  and  jacket  that 
matched  the  silver-buttoned  suits  of  the  men  in  her  group. 
Standing  one  step  down  from  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
she  had  sung  with  startling  directness  to  the  Virgin's  picture 
set  on  a  small  altar. 

The  front  doors  opened,  and  the  people  surged  forward 
with  La  Virgen  and  entered  the  lavishly  decorated  church. 
Row  upon  row  of  red,  white  and  green  paper  chains 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  church  to  the  other.  From  the 
front  door  to  the  sanctuary,  parishioners  had  strung  twine 
across  the  nave  and  hung  multicolored  papel pkada  images  of 
the  Virgin  cut  from  one-foot  squares  of  tissue  paper.  Her 
altar  was  festooned  with  vases  of  long-stemmed  red  roses 
and  star-shaped  paper  flowers  in  Mexico's  national  colors. 

The  choir  sang  at  full  volume,  and  people  packed  every 
seat  and  aisle  space  in  the  church  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Eucharist.  After  the  readings,  die  priests  left  the  sanctuary 
to  stand  in  a  side  aisle  to  watch  the  half-dozen  costumed 
men  in  their  early  20's  re-enact  the  story  of  Mary's  appari- 
tion on  Tepeyac  hill. 

These  actors  were  volunteers  from  among  the  40  to  60 
men  who  sleep  each  night  on  cots  in  the  church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  parish's  Guadalupano  Shelter  program. 
Women  from  the  parish  and  from  other  groups  prepare 
morning  and  evening  meals  for  these  immigrants,  who 
stand  on  street  corners  throughout  Los  Angeles  looking  for 
day  labor.  The  men's  performance  was  a  heartfelt  thanks- 
giving to  the  parish  and  to  their  patroness. 

A  teenage  girl  from  die  neighborhood  joined  the  cast  in 
the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Her  hands  clasped  in  prayer 
cradled  a  cordless  mike.  "Juan  Diego"  had  trouble  with  his 
lines,  and  the  "bishop"  coaxed  him  along  when  the  dialogue 
dragged.  Through  it  all,  die  people  in  the  congregation  sat 
in  total  silence.  Not  a  baby  squealed  or  a  child  fidgeted. 
Young  and  old  focused  on  the  play  with  a  concentration  that 
amazed  me  as  much  this  year  as  it  did  the  first  time  I  had 
wimessed  it. 

When  it  was  over,  we  moved  en  masse  across  the  street 
to  the  school's  basement  and  ate  pan  duke,  with  cups  of 
steaming  chapurado  (chocolate  rice  milk).  Looking  at  the 
now  animated  crowd  with  the  many  noisy  children,  I 
recalled  what  one  of  the  women  lectors  who  leaned  out  of 
her  pew  had  said  to  me  after  the  play.  "You  know,  she's  one 
of  us."  And  I  saw  that  she  was  indeed.  La  Virgen  was  with 
all  of  her  people.  ES 
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INTRODUCING  THE  BEAUMONT  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  an  extraordinary  example 
of  how  the  civil  justice  system  can  work  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  Foundation's  core  purpose  is  to  grant 
state-of-the  art,  Internet-enabled,  wireless  computer  hardware 
to  Americans  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  educational 
benefits  of  the  Internet,  and  to  collaborate  with  existing  successful 
organizations  to  provide  the  technical  support  to  utilize  it. 
Grants  from  the  Foundation  will  be  available  across  America. 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  was  created  with  funds 
generated  by  the  settlement  of  a  class  action  lawsuit.  The 
Foundation  believes  the  unique  circumstances  under  which  it  was 


created  can  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  class  action  settlements 
and  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  American  philanthropy. 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  seeks  collaboration 
with  successful  philanthropies  that  share  its  mission  of  providing 
access  to  information  for  everyone,  everywhere,  anytime. 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  granting  computer 
hardware  to  qualifying  non-profits,  faith-based  and  community 
organizations,  libraries,  schools  and  individuals  in  need.  Grant 
applications  for  2003  are  now  being  accepted  through  March. 
For  more  information,  including  future  grant  application 
opportunities,  log  on  to  www.bmtfoundation.com  or  call  us  at 
866.505.COM  P. 


BEAUMO 


Log  on  to  www.bmtfoiindation.com  or  call  866. 


A  New  Apostolic  Era 
in  Vietnam 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


An  interview  with  Joseph  Nguyen  Doan 


AFTER  nine  years  in  Communist 
prisons  and  labor  camps  in  Vietnam, 
Joseph  Nguyen  Doan  emerged  with 
his  faith  not  only  intact  but  deep- 
ened, and  with  a  determination  to  continue 
serving  his  people  in  his  native  land.  A  Jesuit,  he 
is  now  the  episcopal  vicar  for  religious  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and  also 
regional  superior  for  Vietnamese  Jesuits. 
During  a  visit  to  America  House  this  past  fall, 
he  described  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Vietnam  over  the  past  years — 
both  positive  and  negative. 

Among  the  latter,  he  spoke  of  roadblocks 
put  by  the  Communist  government  in  the  way 
of  the  appointment  of  bishops.  "We  have  two 
long-vacant  sees  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vietnam,"  he  said,  "and  every  year  a  delegation 
comes  from  the  Vatican  to  present  government 
officials  with  the  names  of  candidates  whom  the 
Vatican  would  like  to  see  installed.  But  until 
recently,  every  year  the  government  declared 
that  none  is  acceptable — and  no  real  reasons  are 
given."  Just  this  past  fall,  though,  the  delegation 
came  again  and  proposed  six  bishops;  the  gov- 
ernment, however,  accepted  only  two  of  them. 
Father  Doan  also  said  that  the  government  has 
continued  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  need  for  a 
coadjutor  to  the  cardinal,  Paul  Joseph  Pham 
dinh  Tung — now  in  his  80's,  and  in  declining 
health.  "Each  time  the  Vatican  suggests  the 
name  of  a  possible  coadjutor  for  the  cardinal, 
the  government  asks  that  another  name  be  sub- 
mitted," he  observed. 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America. 
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On  the  positive  side,  the  church  in  Vietnam  is  experienc- 
ing what  he  called  "an  explosion  of  vocations."  But  here  too, 
government  restrictions  are  holding  back  the  development  of 
this  explosion  into  productive  results.  Aldiough  Vietnam  has 
25  dioceses,  only  six  seminaries  are  allowed — two  in  the 
north,  two  in  the  central  region  and  two  in  the  south.  Each 
diocese  therefore  struggles  with  long  waiting  lists  for  young- 
men  wishing  to  enter  one  of  the  half-dozen  seminaries.  A 
partial  compromise  seemed  close  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
archdioceses,  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Xuan  Loc.  Father  Doan 
explained  that  the  central  government  did  give  its  permission 
for  an  annex  to  the  seminary  to  be  opened  in  Xuan  Loc.  The 
local  government,  however,  has  so  far  refused  its  permission. 

Further  complicating  the  matter  is  the  government's 
requirement  diat  new  candidates  for  the  diocesan  priesthood 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  seminaries  only  every  two  years,  cre- 
ating yet  another  stoppage  in  the  pipeline  leading  to  more 
priests  for  the  Catholic  population.  "The  government  always 
finds  one  reason  or  another  to  impose  further  limitations.  In 
this  case,  they  say  that  if  Catholics  are  permitted  to  have  more 
seminarians,  the  other  religious  groups  will  want  more  too. 
But  the  real  reason  is  that  it  doesn't  want  the  Catholic  Church 
to  develop  too  fast." 

However,  vocations  to  religious  congregations — 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Jesuits  and  others — though  plenti- 
ful, are  dealt  with  by  the  government  differendy  from  the  way 
it  deals  with  vocations  to  the  diocesan  clergy.  With  one 
exception,  religious  orders  are  allowed  no  seminaries  of  their 
own.  To  address  this  difficulty,  Father  Doan  said,  "we  share 
courses  in  common  in  borrowed  space."  But  here  too,  impos- 
ing one  restriction  upon  another,  the  government  permits 
religious  orders  to  have  the  necessary  courses  taught  only  six 
months  at  a  time,  rather  than  sequentially  for  four  straight 
years  leading  to  ordination.  "At  the  end  of  each  six-month 
period,"  he  observed,  "permission  must  again  be  requested 
for  the  next  six- month  period." 

Father  Doan  explained  that  the  historical  background  for 
this  cumbersome  and  inequitable  arrangement  dates  from  the 
Geneva  treaty  of  1954,  when  the  country  was  officially  divid- 
ed in  two,  north  and  south.  The  religious  congregations  in 
the  north  were  then  forced  to  migrate  to  the  south.  "So  for 
the  next  two  decades,  the  government  in  the  north,  which 
was  already  Communist,  lost  all  understanding  of  what  reli- 
gious orders  were  about."  Consequendy,  after  the  south  also 
fell  under  Communist  rule  in  the  mid-1970's,  the  govern- 
ment initially  recognized  only  the  diocesan  clergy,  not  the 
religious-order  priests.  "But  now,"  he  said,  "the  government 
realizes  that  as  religious,  we  exist  as  a  fact,  and  so  to  some 
degree  we  are  allowed  to  grow." 

This  growth  includes  women's  congregations.  Indeed, 
including  secular  institutes,  women  account  for  more  voca- 
tions than  men.  Some,  Father  Doan  said,  have  as  many  40 


novices.  Again  because  of  state  restrictions,  their  apostolic 
work  centers  on  maintaining  kindergartens.  The  government 
keeps  a  monopoly-like  hold  on  education  beyond  this  most 
basic  level.  However,  they  are  allowed  to  do  catechetical  work 
in  parishes  and  to  offer  medical  assistance  in  dispensaries. 
The  latter  type  of  apostolic  activity  has  assumed  new  and 
pressing  importance  with  the  advent  of  AIDS.  The 
Daughters  of  Charity,  for  example,  were  permitted  to  open  a 
home  for  people  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

As  for  other  religious  groups,  the  Buddhists  are  by  far  the 
largest,  though  Protestant  groups  also  exist  in  significant 
numbers.  While  no  serious  tensions  exist  among  them, 
Father  Doan  observed  that  neither  is  there  much  in  the  way 
of  ecumenical  dialogue.  The  Protestants,  especially  the  fun- 
damentalists, are  not  very  open,  he  said.  Greater  contact  with 
the  Buddhists  might  be  possible  were  it  not  for  their  own 
internal  divisions.  "One  segment  is  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  the  other  is  not,  and  this  puts  us  in  a 
quandary — because  if  the  Catholic  Church  were  to  be  friend- 
ly with  the  former,  the  other  side  would  say  that  we  want  only 
to  stay  on  the  government's  good  side."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  went  on,  "if  we  were  on  too-good  terms  with  the  side  that 
is  unfriendly  with  the  government,  we  could  be  accused  of 
being  part  of  an  anti-government  coalition.  So  the  situation 
tends  to  be  very  delicate."  But  at  the  grassroots  level,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  collaboration  with  Buddhists  does  take  place 
in  areas  like  social  outreach  to  the  poor  in  the  countryside. 

Drug  addiction  and  drug  trafficking  have  created  major 
social  problems  for  religious  groups  in  general,  and  for  the 
state  as  well.  "Vietnam  is  near  the  Golden  Triangle,  made 
up  of  Burma,  Laos  and  Thailand,"  Father  Doan  said,  and  as 
a  result  drugs,  particularly  heroin,  are  coming  into  Vietnam 
from  those  countries  in  significant  quantities.  AIDS  and  the 
drug  trade  have  become  increasingly  connected  with  the 
economic  scene.  Although  various  forms  of  industrial  devel- 
opment have  been  taking  place  in  the  major  cities,  Vietnam 
remains  primarily  an  agrarian  society.  Because  of  the  drop 
in  prices  of  two  of  its  main  export  products^  coffee  and  rice, 
die  rural  areas  have  been  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into 
poverty.  "Vietnam  is  the  next-to-largest  producer  of  rice  in 
the  world,"  he  said,  "and  as  for  coffee,  we  are  second  only 
to  Brazil."  The  lowered  price  of  its  main  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  meant  that  more  and  more  people  are  abandoning 
the  countryside  to  move  into  the  cities  in  search  of  work. 
"But  there  are  not  enough  jobs  for  them,"  he  noted,  "and 
though  some  try  to  survive  as  street  vendors,  others  become 
caught  up  in  the  drug  trade."  Young  women,  he  went  on  to 
say,  are  especially  at  risk  of  being  drawn  into  prostitution  as 
a  means  of  survival — and  this  in  turn  has  accelerated  the 
spread  of  H.I.V.  and  AIDS. 

As  for  the  Communist  Party  itself,  Father  Doan  said 
that  its  biggest  worry  centers  around  its  struggle  to  maintain 
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its  power.  Memories  of  the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland 
in  the  early  1980's  haunt  the  Communist  administration, 
fearful  as  it  is  of  a  similarly  threatening  development  in 
Vietnam.  But  change,  he  emphasized,  is  nevertheless  taking 
place  "and  it  is  irreversible."  Some  of  the  pressures  for 
change  are  coming  from  the  outside,  through  the  forces  of 
globalization.  Others,  though,  are  taking  place  on  the 
inside.  He  gave  the  example  of  increasing  numbers  of  young 
people  studying  abroad.  They  are  now  allowed  to  do  their 
studies  in  other  countries — France,  Germany,  the  United 
States — "all  the  capitalist  countries,"  as  he  put  it.  "Even  offi- 
cials of  the  party  frequently  send  their  children  abroad  for 
their  studies,  and  once  they  return,  they  add  to  the  pressure 
for  change  that  is  building  up  from  the  inside." 

The  Catholic  Church  too,  is  being  affected  by  this  rela- 
tively new  practice  of  the  government  allowing  its  citizens 
to  study  beyond  its  borders.  "Some  of  the  younger  bishops, 
in  fact,  studied  in  Western  countries,"  Father  Doan  said, 
giving  as  examples  two  of  them  who,  as  priests,  had  done 
further  studies  in  France  before  being  ordained  bishops 
upon  their  return.  The  two  new  bishops  whom  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  accept  last  fall  also  studied  in  France.  This 
kind  of  situation  has  prevailed  only  since  the  mid-1990s. 
The  studies  of  Vietnamese  priests  in  France  have  been 
financed  primarily  by  the  Missions  Etrangeres  de  Paris,  a 
missionary  order  that  focuses  on  Asia  and  Africa.  Thanks  to 
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this  group,  between  20  and  30  priests  are  currently  pursu- 
ing studies  of  various  kinds  in  Paris.  Part  of  Father  Doan's 
own  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  fact,  was — in  his  role  as 
regional  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Vietnam — to  visit 
Vietnamese  Jesuit  scholastics  and  priests  studying  here  and 
in  Canada. 

As  to  Father  Doan  himself  and  the  government's  view  of 
him,  that  too  has  changed.  When  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  1981,  "they  considered  me  dangerous 
because  I  had  been  working  with  the  bishops  while  they 
were  writing  their  first  pastoral  letter  in  an  effort  to  imple- 
ment the  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  espe- 
cially Gaudium  et  Spes.  But  overall,  the  bishops  were  simply 
trying  to  assist  in  the  re-building  of  the  country  after  so 
many  years  of  war.  Now,"  he  concluded,  "the  government 
realizes  that  no  subversive  intention  lay  behind  my  work 
with  them,  and  so  the  Communist  authorities  have  come  to 
accept  me."  A  positive  change  indeed.  As  for  his  nine  years 
in  jails,  prisons  and  labor  camps,  he  continues  to  look  back 
on  them  as  a  graced  time,  not  least  because  he  was  able  to 
serve  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  secretly  ministered  the  sacra- 
ments to  those  among  them  who  were  Catholic;  and  at  his 
labor  camp  he  found  means  to  obtain  medication  for  pris- 
oners with  tuberculosis.  As  he  put  it,  "those  years  were  a  sig- 
nificant apostolic  period."  A  new  apostolic  period  is  now 
well  under  way.  ES 
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faith  in  focus 


The  Delight  of  Sunday 


BY  ROBERT  A.  SENSER 
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STOP!  DON'T  SHOP  on  Sunday." 
That  was  the  advice  of  a  large 
poster  hanging  on  a  wall  of  our 
Catholic  Labor  Alliance  office 
in  Chicago  during  the  1950's.  We 
drummed  home  the  same  message  in  our 
monthly  publication,  called  Work,  and 
in  a  pamphlet  I  wrote  for  Ave  Maria 
Press.  It  was  a  modest  campaign,  joining 
the  initiatives  of  some  other  groups,  such 
as  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  which 
supplied  the  poster.  Our  underlying 
motive  was  to  foster  respect  for  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Once,  on  a  casual  visit  to  our  office, 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  the  writer  who 
was  then  a  community  organizer  on 
Chicago's  South  Side,  saw  the  poster  and 
shook  his  head  skeptically.  Our  cam- 
paign against  Sunday  shopping,  he  pre- 
dicted, would  go  nowhere.  And  he  was 
right.  It  proved  to  be  a  loser. 

At  that  time,  a  half-century  ago,  only 
about  1 6  percent  of  supermarkets  across 
the  nation  had  their  doors  open  for  busi- 
ness on  Sunday.  Today,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, all  of  them  do.  Sunday  has  become 
their  second  busiest  shopping  day  of  the 
week,  topped  only  by  Friday  or  Saturday. 
That's  the  national  average.  In  some 
urban  neighborhoods,  Sunday  takes  first 
place,  not  only  for  supermarkets  but  for 
department  stores,  auto  lots,  shopping 
malls  and  other  retail  establishments. 

From  their  very  beginnings  in  the 
19th  century,  U.S.  unions  joined  with 
religious  and  other  allies  to  maintain 
Sunday  as  very  special,  a  day  set  apart 
from  the  others.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  complemented  local  legisla- 
tion as  bulwarks  against  the  seven-day 
workweek.  But  in  the  mid-1900's,  retail 
businesses  and  consumers  increased 
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pressures  to  make  Sunday  another  day  of 
commerce.  In  opposing  that  trend, 
Patrick  E.  Gorman,  then  head  of  a 
Chicago-based  national  union  of  food 
workers,  wrote:  "There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  Sunday  operation  in  any  food 
market.  The  whole  idea  is  irreli- 
gious.... With  all  of  the  modern  conve- 
niences for  home  storage  of  meats  and 


other  perishables,  there  is  no  plausible 
reason"  for  food  store  openings  on 
Sunday. 

At  that  time,  some  business  leaders 
in  the  retail  industry  felt  the  same  way.  A 
grocery  chain  executive,  G.  L.  Clements 
of  the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  said  that  his 
company  "has  a  firm  belief  that  it  can 
give  service  to  homemakers  in  six  days  of 
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business,  and  no  additional  benefits  are 
to  be  derived  from  remaining  open  on 
Sunday."  Some  businesses  joined  with 
unions  and  churches  to  support  Sunday- 
closing  laws.  Arguing  that  "Sunday  is  a 
holy  day,  a  family  day,"  a  grocery  store 
owners'  association  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for 
example,  backed  a  proposed  ordinance  to 
ban  Sunday  food  sales,  but  voters  defeat- 
ed it  by  a  two-to-one  margin. 

In  support  of  its  theme,  "Don't  Shop 
on  Sundays,"  my  pamphlet  quoted 
Gorman,  Clements,  church  leaders  and 
others  who,  futilely  as  it  turned  out, 
opposed  the  growing  trend.  In  fact,  I 
went  back  to  a  pastoral  letter  issued  in 
1884  by  the  Third  Plenary  Council  in 
Baltimore  to  quote  a  warning  of  the  U.S. 
bishops:  "To  turn  the  Lord's  day  into  a 
day  of  toil  is  a  blighting  curse  to  a  coun- 
try." But  the  foundation  of  my  case  rest- 
ed on  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  (Ex 
20:8-11):  "Remember  that  thou  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  day.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor  and  shalt  do  all  thy  works.  But  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Thou  shalt  do  no  work  on  it, 
nor  thy  son  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy 


manservant  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy 
beast  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  and  all 
things  that  are  in  them,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day." 

Notice  that,  as  laid  down  in  Exodus, 
God's  law  on  a  weekly  day  of  nonwork 
has  both  an  individual  and  a  social 
dimension.  Together,  they  say  that  I  am 
morally  responsible  not  just  for  my  own 
conduct  on  Sunday  and  how  it  affects 
me,  but  also  for  how  it  affects  others — 
arguably  including  those  drawn  into 
Sunday  work  by  my  shopping  in  a  super- 
market or  an  auto  salesroom.  The 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
quote  Exodus's  strong  prohibition 
against  having  others  work  for  me  on 
Sunday,  but  it  does  say,  "Every  Christian 
should  avoid  making  unnecessary 
demands  on  others  that  would  hinder 
them  from  observing  the  Lord's  Day." 

Here  I  should  admit  that  my  pam- 
phlet's excerpt  from  Exodus  was  not  as 
complete  as  it  could  have  been.  I 
neglected  to  include  both  what  the  Lord 
instructs  Moses  to  tell  the  Israelites  (Ex 


31:15),  "Anyone  who  does  work  on  the 
sabbath  day  shall  be  put  to  death,"  and 
how  Moses  relayed  that  instruction  word 
for  word  (Ex  35:2).  Why  had  I  left  out 
this  powerful  warning  that  violations  of 
the  Sabbath  merited  death?  Frankly,  at 
the  time  I  had  not  read  far  enough  into 
Exodus.  Even  if  I  had  done  so,  however, 
I  probably  would  not  have  quoted  this 
passage.  Why?  Because  doing  so  would 
have  prompted  puzzlement  and  disbelief 
among  those  I  was  trying  to  persuade 
("Capital  punishment  for  Sunday  shop- 
ping? Gimme  a  break").  One  rule  about 
writing  that  I  learned  early  on  was  to 
avoid  introducing  issues  that  you  cannot 
deal  with  convincingly  in  the  space  avail- 
able. 

In  any  case,  how  persuasive  are  argu- 
ments based  solely  on  fear  of  a  dire  pun- 
ishment? Were  I  to  update  my  Ave 
Maria  pamphlet,  which  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  it  would  have  a  more  posi- 
tive theme.  Unfortunately,  when  I  wrote 
it  a  half-century  ago,  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  profound  wisdom  of  Isaiah  and 
the  positive  emphasis  that  he  put  on  the 
"delight"  of  observing  Sunday  as  a  holy 
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day.  I  would  certainly  have  quoted  that 
great  prophet's  words  (58:13-14): 

If  you  hold  back  your  foot  on  the 
sabbath  from  following  your  own 
pursuits  on  my  holy  day; 

If  you  call  the  sabbath  a 
delight  and  the  Lord's  holy  day 
honorable; 

If  you  honor  it  by  not  follow- 
ing your  ways,  seeking  your  own 
interests,  or  speaking  with  mal- 
ice— 

Then  you  shall  delight  in  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  make  you  ride  on 
the  heights  of  the  earth.... 

Here  Isaiah  not  only  recognizes  the 
Lord's  Day  as  different  but  also  promises 
soaring  happiness  if  I  respect  that  differ- 
ence by  pursuing  a  special  path,  distinct 
from  the  paths  I  ordinarily  follow  the 
other  six  days  of  my  week.  Like  other  bib- 
lical truths,  this  guideline  is  fundamental- 
ly simple  and  still  profoundly  challenging 
to  the  consciences  of  different  people  in 
different  circumstances. 

-Even  though  Isaiah's  words  offer  no 
moral  blueprint,  they  don't  leave  anyone 
off  the  hook  either.  Each  of  us  should  ask, 
"What  does  it  mean  for  me,  in  my  own 
special  circumstances  at  this  time  in  my 
life?"  I  have  asked  myself  that  question 
again  and  again.  In  my  eight  decades  on 
this  earth,  the  Lord  has  been  very  good  to 
me — so  good  that  I  have  often  wondered, 
"Why  me,  O  Lord?"  I  was  able  to  with- 
draw from  the  job  market  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  thanks  to  Social  Security  and 
other  pension  checks  generous  enough 
that  I  don't  need  income  even  from  a 
part-time  job.  I  now  have  at  my  disposal 
rest  and  leisure  seven  days  a  week. 

In  these  comfortable  circumstances, 
however,  I  have  continued  to  work,  not 
to  make  money  but  to  make  some  use  of 
the  knowledge  and  skills  I  have  devel- 
oped over  the  years.  In  a  real  sense,  my 
whole  life  has  been  an  apprenticeship  for 
what  I  am  doing  now:  writing  on  human 
rights  issues,  occasionally  for  magazines 
but  mainly  for  my  own  Web  site,  which 
is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  Altogether,  it 
is  one  senior  citizen's  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  that  John  Paul  II  calls 
"globalizing  human  solidarity." 

The  first  psalm  says,  "Happy  indeed 
is  the  man. ..whose  delight  is  the  law  of 


the  Lord  and  who  ponders  his  law  day 
and  night."  Personally,  I  am  happy 
indeed  that  I  have  been  blessed  with  the 
weeklong  freedom  to  ponder  the  mean- 
ing of  God's  law  for  many  of  today's 
global  issues  and  to  write  about  some  of 
them.  But,  respecting  Isaiah's  wisdom,  I 
still  strive  to  revere  Sunday  as  very  spe- 
cial. Without  the  need  to  round  up  chil- 
dren for  Sunday  Mass,  I  can  easily  arrive 
15  or  20  minutes  early  to  review  the 
readings  of  the  day  and  to  meditate  on 
them.  On  Sundays  I  refrain  from  paying 
bills,  balancing  the  checkbook,  shopping 
at  stores  or  online,  working  in  the  gar- 
den, washing  the  car  and  doing  similar 
non-emergency  chores.  Now  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  such  things  during 
the  six  other  days  of  the  week.  When  I 
was  employed,  I  did  not  have  that  choice. 
At  least  I  thought  I  didn't. 

I  remember  that  as  youngsters,  my 


sisters  and  I  were  not  allowed  to  read  the 
comics  before  Mass.  The  comics  no 
longer  interest  me,  before  or  after  Mass, 
though  the  news  and  features  in  the 
Sunday  papers  do.  I  clip  articles  that 
have  special  relevance  to  my  daily  work, 
but  I  do  not  write  articles  or  business  let- 
ters. Sunday  is  a  good  time  for  writing 
personal  letters  to  family  members  and 
friends.  Time,  too,  to  visit  our  children 
and  granddaughter  nearby  and  to  phone 
those  more  distant.  Time  to  read  and 
reflect  on  a  chapter  of  a  good  book  on 
the  New  Testament. 

The  overriding  goal  is  to  make 
Sunday  a  day  to  tread  a  path  truly  differ- 
ent from,  and  perhaps  less  hectic  than, 
those  taken  on  the  other  days  a  week.  I 
cannot  claim  I  am  always  successful.  But, 
in  case  you  are  wondering,  this  article 
was  researched,  written  and  edited  on 
weekdays.  fiJ 


What,  then? 


"Do  unto  others  as  you'd  be  done  unto." 
Of  course,  it's  not  so  simple:  needed  are 
Imagination;  willingness  to  give; 
According  to  the  great  Socratic  directive, 
Some  knowledge  of  just  who  it  is  you  are; 
And  courage,  for  how  else  can  we  be  true 

To  what  goodness  demands  that  we  believe: 
That  the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  within 
Is  but  the  place  from  which  we  must  begin, 
As  if  we  are  all  waiting  to  receive 
The  gift  that  everyone,  like  a  magus, 
Must  bear,  by  light  of  some  guiding  star, 
Across  a  perilous  distance,  close  or  far, 
A  sense  of  what  it's  like,  being  us. 


Kelly  Cherry 
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Five  Moral  Crises 

£  In  each  issue  there  lurks  a 
profoundly  narcissistic  utilitarianism.' 


JUST  AS  A  DAILY  EXAMINATION 
of  conscience  reviews  the  past  24 
hours  and,  at  the  same  time,  illu- 
minates the  next,  so  also  a  moral 
review  of  the  past  year  reveals  the 
challenges  of  the  next.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  evident  this  year  than  ever, 
because  the  dominant  ethical  issues  of 
2002  are  certain  to  reach  crisis  stage  in 
2003.  It  may  well  be  that  some  readers 
would  pick  a  different  set  of  moral  chal- 
lenges and,  to  be  sure,  take  a  different 
perspective  on  how  they  challenge  us;  but 
the  five  crises  I  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion will,  I'm  sure,  haunt  our  headlines  as 
well  as  our  discussions. 

1.  The  Wages  of  War  and  American 
Moral  Exceptionalism.  This  nation  is  at  a 
precipitous  moment  in  the  execution  of 
its  military  policies.  If  we  move  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  just  war  theory,  as 
is  now  being  proposed  by  advocates  who 
either  are  willing  to  distort  its  principles 
or  even  to  cast  them  off  as  outdated,  we 
may  reap  a  terrible  harvest  of  global  vio- 
lence. The  true  ugliness  that  marks  the 
terrorists  we  decry  is  their  willingness  to 
cast  off  all  reason,  all  limits  and  all  dis- 
tinctions in  achieving  their  goals.  With 
our  own  talk  of  pre-emptive,  even  nucle- 
ar strikes,  of  justified  torture  and  of 
"being  willing  to  do  anything"  to  stop 
terrorism,  it  is  terrorism  itself  that  has 
seduced  our  consciences. 

2.  The  Lessons  of  9/11.  Amid  the 
countless  suits  for  recompense  that  can 
never  heal  the  terrible  trauma,  the  end- 
less chattering  about  loss  of  liberties  and 
the  mindless  conspiracy  theories  of  right 
wing  and  left,  we  refuse  to  address  the 
harder  question.  Whither  our  relation- 
ship to  Islam?  If  only  one  of  100 
Muslims  are  radical  extremists,  that 
amounts  to  1 5  million.  It  is  an  illusion  to 
think  they  can  be  beaten  into  submis- 


sion, not  to  Allah,  but  to  the  U.S.  vision 
of  the  future.  The  hawks  may  ridicule 
dialogue,  but  fair  discourse — much  of 
which  must  be  done  within  Islam  itself — 
is  the  only  way  to  peace.  If  the  United 
States  pushes  Muslim  nations  and  peo- 
ples further  into  the  ranks  of  resentment, 
there  will  not  be  peace,  but  a  century  of 
war. 

3.  The  Chastisement  of  the  Church.  As 
painful  as  it  has  been  for  victims,  perpe- 
trators, clergy  and  laity,  it  is  a  matter  of 
justice  and  an  occasion  of  grace  that  the 
evils  of  clergy  sexual  abuse  and  seduction 
of  the  young  have  come  to  light.  That  is 
all  for  the  good.  But  the  special  pleading 
continues.  The  responses  to  the  scandal 
are  a  litmus  test  of  one's  ideology.  It  is 
interesting  that  two  of  the  dominant 
voices  over  the  year  came  from  the 
Catholic  right  (George  Weigel)  and  the 
Catholic  left  (Garry  Wills). 

What  is  uninteresting  is  that  they 
disagree.  Weigel,  thinking  that  all  could 
be  resolved  if  we  were  all  more  conserva- 
tive, seems  to  believe  that  clericalism, 
authoritarianism  and  secrecy  have  little 
to  do  with  the  crisis.  Wills,  thinking  that 
all  could  be  resolved  if  we  were  more  lib- 
eral, seems  to  think  the  culprits  are 
celibacy  and  chastity — the  two  principles 
that  were  obviously  violated.  What  is 
known  for  sure  is  that  there  was  an 
appalling  violation  of  vows  and  persons, 
a  legitimization  of  it,  an  enabling  of  it 
and  a  covering  up  of  it. 

4.  The  Mirror  of  Money.  If  we  do  not 
believe  that  greed  is  a  fatal  problem  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  be  sleepwalking. 
Covetousness,  as  Dorothy  Sayers  has 
reminded  us,  is  still  a  deadly  sin,  even 
though  it  is  considered  bad  form  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact.  The  super-rich  and 
their  apologists  have  been  so  successful  at 
eliminating  greed  from  the  catalogue  of 


sins,  it  is  considered  envy  even  to  raise 
the  point.  Greed  has  sent  the  economy 
into  a  tailspin.  Greed  has  pushed  the 
middle  and  lower-middle  classes,  so 
many  laid  off  or  relegated  to  service  jobs, 
into  free  fall.  Greed  got  us  a  tax  boon- 
doggle that  helped  break  the  bank,  and  it 
is  promising  yet  more  benefits  for  those 
who  enjoy  abundance,  while  the  poor  are 
being  assembled  for  a  $200-billion  war. 
Will  any  leader  ever  appeal  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people? 

5.  The  Margins  of  Human  Life.  While 
universities  now  hire  well-paid  special- 
ists in  animal  rights,  more  and  more 
humans  are  being  excluded  from  the 
privileged  class  of  rights-bearing  per- 
sons. Pre-implantation  genetic  diagnosis 
allows  us  to  eliminate  unwanted  imper- 
fect embryos.  Rather  than  just  destroy 
them,  however,  we  are  learning  to  har- 
vest any  desirable  cells  they  may  have. 
For  those  embryos  lucky  enough  to 
enter  the  fetus  stage,  there  is  absolutely 
no  protection  under  the  law.  Be  not  sur- 
prised if  it  is  soon  proposed  that,  rather 
than  destroy  second-trimester  fetuses  in 
abortion,  they,  too,  should  be  harvested 
for  cells  and  organs  at  the  service  of 
high-tech  cannibalism.  Some  brilliant 
ethicists,  realizing  that  a  newborn  is 
much  more  like  a  fetus  than  a  teenager, 
have  announced  that  infanticide  is  not 
only  defensible  but  often  desirable.  As 
for  the  margin  at  the  end  of  human 
life — again  when  persons  are  defenseless, 
dependent  and  often  unwanted — the 
deadly  utilitarian  calculus  has  already 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  ter- 
minate such  burdens  than  care  for  them. 
Why  not  harvest  them,  too? 

In  each  issue  there  lurks  a  profound- 
ly narcissistic  utilitarianism.  The  princi- 
ple is  not  even  "the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number."  It  is  restricted  to  the 
greatest  good  for  my  nation,  my  class,  my 
family,  my  ideology,  my  genes.  Kant,  I 
believe,  was  right  in  proposing  that  moral 
exceptionalism  is  at  the  heart  of  amorali- 
ty.  To  accept  a  moral  law  is  to  admit  that 
there  are  ethical  limits  to  the  choices  we 
make.  And  that  will  never  be  popular  in  a 
nation  with  Christmas  cards  that  cele- 
brate, not  the  birth  of  a  Savior,  but  the 
supremacy  of  "Choice  on  Earth." 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  SJ. 
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poets  like  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and 
Thomas  Merton  and  in  questing,  secular 
writers  like  Walt  Whitman,  William 
Carlos  Williams  and  Wallace  Stevens. 

In  the  first  part  of  God  and  the 
bf/agiiiation,  Mariani  probes  himself:  youth 
and  college  in  New  York  City,  working- 
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pitchblende  of  this  odd,  arrogant,  vital 
century"  until  "something  authentic 
begins  to  glimmer  in  the  dark." 

The  book's  third  part  more  explicitly 
reflects  on  God  and  the  imagination. 
Since  Mariani's  argument  comes  in  parts, 
one   summary   might   go    this  way. 


book  reviews 

Language  both  interiorizes  the  writer  and 
expresses  the  writer's  self;  the  artist  is  "the 
reinventer,  the  remaker,  of  the  language." 
But  today's  language  of  religious  poetry 
no  longer  can  effectively  express  religious 
content;  language — both  in  theology  and 
in  common  usage — is  emptied  of  its  for- 
mer significance.  It  must  be  reconstituted 
so  as  to  be  sacramental;  it  must  pay 
"homage  to  the  splendid  grittiness  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  to  the  splendor  and  con- 
solation of  the  spiritual."  As  with  William 
Carlos  Williams,  "it's  not  the  lack  of  belief 
that  rendered  the  poet  largely  silent  on  the 
score  of  religion,  but  rather  the  absence  of 
a  language  adequate  to  manifesting  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual." 

As  for  the  imagination,  Keats  dis- 
placed philosophy  and  theology  as 
"world  orderers"  in  favor  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  self.  Yet  if,  as  Wallace 
Stevens  wrote,  "we  say  God  and  the 
imagination  are  one,"  and  if,  as  William 
Lynch,  S.J.,  wrote,  the  Incarnation  has 
turned  "the  whole  order  of  the  old  imag- 
ination" on  its  head,  God  must  be  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  imagination.  We 
need  fresh  language  and  a  reintegrated 
imagination.  Thus,  Whitman,  Williams 
and  Stevens  are  "incarnational"  in  poems 
"filled  with  things  of  this  world"  yet 
"proclaiming  the  splendid  misery  of 
things."  Yet  Hopkins,  Merton,  Richard 
Wilbur  and  (in  fiction)  Flannery 
O'Connor  and  Andre  Dubus  do  more, 
making  manifest  "a  sense  of  the  abiding 
presence  of  God  in  the  things  of  the 
world."  All  eight  writers  raise  "the  quo- 
tidian to  the  level  of  spirit." 

So  does  Mariani,  hrboth  language  and 
imagination,  as  he  quotes  his  Christinas 
poem  about  the  shepherds:  "For  chrissake 
think  about  it:  here  it  is/  the  middle  of  the 
night  &  these  poor  bastards/  freezin'...." 
The  rest  is  similarly  frank,  language-fresh 

the  reviewers 

Joseph  J.  Feeney,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
English  at  Saint  Joseph's  University  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  co-editor  of  The 
Hopkins  Quarterly  and  of  the  new  book 
Hopkins  Variations. 

Donald  Kommers  is  the  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Robbie  Professor  of  political  sci- 
ence and  a  professor  of  law  at  Notre  Dame 
Law  School. 
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JUST  AS  A  DAILY  EXAMINATION 
of  conscience  reviews  the  past  24 
hours  and,  at  the  same  time,  illu- 
minates the  next,  so  also  a  moral 
review  of  the  past  year  reveals  the 
challenges  of  the  next.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  evident  this  year  than  ever, 
because  the  dominant  ethical  issues  of 
2002  are  certain  to  reach  crisis  stage  in 
2003.  It  may  well  be  that  some  readers 
would  pick  a  different  set  of  moral  chal- 
lenges and,  to  be  sure,  take  a  different 
perspective  on  how  they  challenge  us;  but 
the  five  crises  I  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion will,  I'm  sure,  haunt  our  headlines  as 
well  as  our  discussions. 

1 .  The  Wages  of  War  and  American 
Moral  Exceptionalism.  This  nation  is  at  a 
precipitous  moment  in  the  execution  of 
its  military  policies.  If  we  move  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  just  war  theory,  as 
is  now  being  proposed  by  advocates  who 
either  are  willing  to  distort  its  principles 
or  even  to  cast  them  off  as  outdated,  we 
may  reap  a  terrible  harvest  of  global  vio- 
lence. The  true  ugliness  that  marks  the 
terrorists  we  decry  is  their  willingness  to 
cast  off  all  reason,  all  limits  and  all  dis- 
tinctions in  achieving  their  goals.  With 
our  own  talk  of  pre-emptive,  even  nucle- 
ar strikes,  of  justified  torture  and  of 
"being  willing  to  do  anything"  to  stop 
terrorism,  it  is  terrorism  itself  that  has 
seduced  our  consciences. 

2.  The  Lessons  of  9/11.  Amid  the 
countless  suits  for  recompense  that  can 
never  heal  the  terrible  trauma,  the  end- 
less chattering  about  loss  of  liberties  and 
the  mindless  conspiracy  theories  of  right 
wing  and  left,  we  refuse  to  address  the 
harder  question.  Whither  our  relation- 
ship to  Islam?  If  only  one  of  100 
Muslims  are  radical  extremists,  that 
amounts  to  15  million.  It  is  an  illusion  to 
think  they  can  be  beaten  into  submis- 
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United  States,  we  must  be  sleepwalking. 
Covetousness,  as  Dorothy  Sayers  has 
reminded  us,  is  still'  a  deadly  sin,  even 
though  it  is  considered  bad  form  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact.  The  super-rich  and 
their  apologists  have  been  so  successful  at 
eliminating  greed  from  the  catalogue  of 
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ty.  To  accept  a  moral  law  is  to  admit  that 
there  are  ethical  limits  to  the  choices  we 
make.  And  that  will  never  be  popular  in  a 
nation  with  Christmas  cards  that  cele- 
brate, not  the  birth  of  a  Savior,  but  the 
supremacy  of  "Choice  on  Earth." 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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The  Divine 
Shines  Through 


God  and  the 
Imagination 

On  Poets,  Poetry,  and  the  Ineffable 

By  Paul  Mariani 

Univ.  of  Georgia  Press.  280p  $44.95  bbk; 
$19.95 pbk.  I$BN  0820324078;  0820324086 

The  title  is  brave:  God  and  the  Imagination. 
The  book  is  even  braver,  for  in  22  essays 
the  prizewinning  biographer  and  poet  Paul 
Mariani  probes  himself,  modem  American 
poetry  and  the  poetic  imagination.  His  goal 
is  to  link  together  the  making  of  a  poem, 
the  worldview  of  a  poet  and  the  shining  of 
God  through  literature  and  language. 

The  recurring  word  psychogenesis  offers 
a  key  to  Mariani's  perspective.  For  him,  a 
poem's  psychogenesis  involves  at  once  "the 
poet's  concerns,  obsessions,  [and]  self- 
directives,"  the  poet's 
"world"  and  influences, 
the  "complex  linguistic 
strands  that  make  up  the 
self  of  the  poet"  and  the 
"electric  moment"  of 
inspiration.  A  deep  sense 
of  the  human  and  the 
inspiration  of  a 
Christian  humanism 
underlie  Mariani's  own 
worldview.  For  him, 
poems — despite  current 
tastes  in  literary  criti- 
cism— are  not  cold  col- 
lections of  words  but 
human  artworks  that 
emerge  from  living 
poets  with  living  value 
systems.  In  his  essays 
and  biographies  he  links  "the  world  of  the 
poem  and  the  world  of  the  poet,"  to  recre- 
ate "the  poetic/spiritual  journey  the  poet 
traversed."  He  goes  on  to  seek  the  incarna- 
tional  shining  of  the  divine  both  in  Catholic 
poets  like  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and 
Thomas  Merton  and  in  questing,  secular 
writers  like  Walt  Whitman,  William 
Carlos  Williams  and  Wallace  Stevens. 

In  the  first  part  of  God  and  the 
Imagination,  Mariani  probes  himself:  youth 
and  college  in  New  York  City,  working- 


class  roots,  Catholicism  and  a  fall  into  love 
of  poetry  and  language.  Hopkins  becomes 
his  "lifeline"  as  he  goes  on  to  marry  and 
have  children,  teach  in  upstate  New  York, 
do  a  Ph.D.  at  CUNY,  become  professor  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
then  hold  a  chair  at  Boston  College.  His 
memories  are  vivid,  physical,  specific: 
"cream-colored  classrooms,"  "a  pretty 
cheerleader  in  ponytail,"  "pumping  gas  and 
cleaning  toilets  at  Scotty's  Esso  and  the 
Sinclair  station  across  from  the  Nassau 
County  courthouse  in  Mineola."  Such 
memories  engender  his  poems'  "magic 
kingdom  of  language"  and  his  biographies' 
"dialogues  with  the  dead,"  as  he  becomes  "a 
priest  of  the  imagination." 

Mariani  then  studies  the  four  modern 
American  poets  he  most  admires  and 
whose  biographies  he  has  written:  Robert 
Lowell,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Hart 
Crane  and  John  Berryman.  Other  essays 
consider  other  favorites:  pre-eminently 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  but  also  Walt 
Whitman,  Galway 
Kinnell,  Robert  Pack, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Robert 
Frost  and  Wallace 
Stevens.  Recurring 
themes  include  the  poet 
behind  the  poem,  the 
mystery  of  poetic  cre- 
ativity, the  importance 
of  language  ("an  order 
out  of  words"),  poetry's 
ability  to  transform  the 
quotidian,  the  imagina- 
tion as  a  response  to 
death  and  the  role  of 
biography.  Noting 
Stevens's  comment  that 
"one  of  the  visible 
movements  of  the  mod- 
ern imagination  is  the 
movement  away  from  God,"  Mariani 
urges  its  corollary:  "the  invisible  move- 
ments of  the  modern  imagination. ..toward 
that  same  God."  Hence  Mariani's  chosen 
task:  "to  track  the  elusive  flame  within  the 
pitchblende  of  this  odd,  arrogant,  vital 
century"  until  "something  authentic 
begins  to  glimmer  in  the  dark." 

The  book's  third  part  more  explicitly 
reflects  on  God  and  the  imagination. 
Since  Mariani's  argument  comes  in  parts, 
one    summary    might    go    this  way. 


Language  both  interiorizes  the  writer  and 
expresses  the  writer's  self;  the  artist  is  "the 
reinventer,  the  remaker,  of  the  language." 
But  today's  language  of  religious  poetry 
no  longer  can  effectively  express  religious 
content;  language — both  in  theology  and 
in  common  usage — is  emptied  of  its  for- 
mer significance.  It  must  be  reconstituted 
so  as  to  be  sacramental;  it  must  pay 
"homage  to  the  splendid  grittiness  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  to  the  splendor  and  con- 
solation of  the  spiritual."  As  with  William 
Carlos  Williams,  "it's  not  the  lack  of  belief 
that  rendered  the  poet  largely  silent  on  the 
score  of  religion,  but  rather  the  absence  of 
a  language  adequate  to  manifesting  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual." 

As  for  the  imagination,  Keats  dis- 
placed philosophy  and  theology  as 
"world  orderers"  in  favor  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  self.  Yet  if,  as  Wallace 
Stevens  wrote,  "we  say  God  and  the 
imagination  are  one,"  and  if,  as  William 
Lynch,  S.J.,  wrote,  the  Incarnation  has 
turned  "the  whole  order  of  the  old  imag- 
ination" on  its  head,  God  must  be  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  imagination.  We 
need  fresh  language  and  a  reintegrated 
imagination.  Thus,  Whitman,  Williams 
and  Stevens  are  "incarnational"  in  poems 
"filled  with  things  of  this  world"  yet 
"proclaiming  the  splendid  misery  of 
things."  Yet  Hopkins,  Merton,  Richard 
Wilbur  and  (in  fiction)  Flannery 
O'Connor  and  Andre  Dubus  do  more, 
making  manifest  "a  sense  of  the  abiding 
presence  of  God  in  the  things  of  the 
world."  All  eight  writers  raise  "the  quo- 
tidian to  the  level  of  spirit." 

So  does  Mariani,  irrboth  language  and 
imagination,  as  he  quotes  his  Christmas 
poem  about  the  shepherds:  "For  chrissake 
think  about  it:  here  it  is/  the  middle  of  the 
night  &  these  poor  bastards/  freezin'...." 
The  rest  is  similarly  frank,  language-fresh 
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and  incarnational.  In  this  poem  Christ- 
God  really  is  visited  by  earthy,  uncouth 
shepherds.  The  divine  really  does  shine 
through  the  quotidian.  God  and  die  imag- 
ination really  are  connected. 

In  God  and  the  Imagination,  Mariani  is 
most  original  in  his  comments  on  a 
poem's  psychogenesis  and  on  language, 
rather  than  content,  as  a  locus  of  the  reli- 
gious imagination.  On  the  latter,  litur- 
gists,  theologians  and  bishops  might  well 
take  heed.  But  to  return  to  language:  this 
is  the  book  of  a  poet,  stylist  and  word- 
lover  who  is  also  a  clear  thinker,  an  acute 
stylist  and  a  compelling  enthusiast. 

Joseph  J.  Feeney 


Know  the 
Problem,  Need 
the  Cure 

A  Bed  for  the  Night 

Humanitarianism  in  Crisis 

By  David  Rieff 

Simon  &  Schuster.  368p  $26 
ISBN  068480977X 

The  20th  century  gave  birth  to  an  age  of 
human  rights.  In  recent  decades,  the 
world  has  witnessed  a  revolution  of  moral 


concern  personified  by  an  international 
community  sworn  to  global  standards  of 
justice  and  decency.  As  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  such 
documents  as  the  Genocide  and  Geneva 
Conventions  attest,  the  protection  of 
human  rights  has  formed  the  basis  of  the 
modern  international  legal  order.  The 
story  of  this  moral  revolution  could  not 
be  told  without  considering  the  corre- 
sponding rise  and  prominence  of  human- 
itarian organizations  like  Doctors 
Without  Borders  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Moved  by 
compassion,  inspired  by  idealism  and 
bound  to  solidarity  with  the  persecuted 
and  dispossessed  of  the  earth,  they  have 
organized  campaigns  to  resettle  refugees, 
feed  the  starving  and  assist  the  victims  of 
war  and  violence.  Indeed,  the  interna- 
tional community  appears  to  have  taken 
to  heart  St.  Paul's  vision  in  Gal  3:23  that 
we  are  one  world  undivided  by  race,  sex, 
ethnicity  or  political  ideology. 

In  A  Bed  for  the  Night,  David  Rieff,  a 
noted  journalist  who  has  spent  much  of 
his  career  covering  wars  and  other 
humanitarian  disasters,  disputes  this 
benign  view  of  the  world.  He  doubts  the 
existence  of  any  international  community 
or  the  reality  of  any  global  village. 
"Where  are  the  shared  values,"  he  blunt- 
ly asks,  "uniting  the  United  States  and 
China,  Denmark  and  Indonesia,  Japan 
and  Angola?"  (He  could  have  provided 
other  examples,  such  as  the  fundamental 
disagreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  over  the  alleged  criminality  of 
Slobodan  Milosevic.)  In  Rieff  s  account, 
the  reality  of  our  time  is  a  world  soaked 
in  blood.  Genocide  and  other  massacres 
plague  the  earth.  Warlords  and  tyrants 
torture,  maim  and  murder  at  will. 
Oppressive  gunmen  raid  and  rape. 
Civilians  kill  civilians  in  campaigns  of 
ethnic  and  religious  cleansing.  Corpses 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  rot  in  killing 
fields  ranging  from  Central  Africa  to 
Kosovo  to  East  Timor  to  Afghanistan 
and  beyond.  In  short,  the  world  is  a 
slaughterhouse. 

And  what,  in  this  age  of  moral  con- 
cern, is  being  done  about  it?  According  to 
the  author,  not  much,  and  he  sees  little 
promise  of  improvement.  This  book's 
title,  taken  from  a  poem  of  the  same  name 
by  Bertolt  Brecht,  holds  a  somber  mes- 
sage. Brecht  spoke  of  the  few  homeless 
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people  who  have  "a  bed  for  the  night," 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  one  or  two 
passersby;  but  such  acts  of  generosity,  he 
laments,  "won't  change  the  world"  or 
"improve  relations  among  men."  In  RiefP s 
view,  this  truth  applies  to  the  humanitari- 
an movement.  Aid  workers,  whether 
employed  by  nation-states,  the  United 
Nations  or  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions, are  good  people  committed  to  car- 
ing for  the  victims  of  poverty,  disease,  vio- 
lence and  war.  But  their  caring  is  selective, 
their  advocacy  misleading,  their  impact 
negligible  and  their  independence  politi- 
cally compromised.  Worse,  they  are 
sometimes  unknowing  accomplices  in  the 
evils  they  seek  to  eradicate. 

Humanitarianism,  Rieff  suggests,  has 
taken  on  the  hue  of  an  ideology,  one  that 
stresses  the  needs  of  "innocent  victims" 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. Knowing  that  compassion  sells, 
humanitarian  organizations,  often  allied 
with  the  media  and  sympathetic  govern- 
ments, especially  the  United  States,  have 
projected  "simplistic  images  of  wicked 
warlords"  versus  "suffering  and  innocent 
victims."  Graphic  television  scenes  of 
rotting  corpses  and  helpless  refugees 
dying  on  the  roadside  have  prompted 
national  governments,  and  the  United 
Nations,  to  intervene  militarily  in  partic- 
ular countries  to  stop  the  killing  or  to 
feed  the  hungry,  but  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  political  conditions  or  the 
domestic  rivalries  that  have  produced 
these  evils.  To  show  that  ignorance  of 
context  can  do  more  harm  than  good, 
Rieff  cites  the  situation  in  the  refugee 
camps  of  eastern  Congo  following  the 
Rwandan  genocide:  "[Humanitarians 
discovered  that  solidarity  with  victims, 
political  impartiality,  and  aid  deployed 
simply  on  the  basis  of  need  could  restore 
an  army  of  genocidal  killers  to  health  and 
threaten  to  plunge  Rwanda  further  into  a 
nightmare  of  blood  and  fire." 

In  separate  chapters  devoted  respec- 
tively to  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  Kosovo  and 
Afghanistan,  Rieff  convincingly  demon- 
strates that  in  the  absence  of  critical  con- 
textual analysis  and  hard  political  deci- 
sions, there  can  be  "no  humanitarian 
solution  to  humanitarian  problems." 
These  case  studies  also  show  that,  what- 
ever they  might  say,  governments  inter- 


vene in  humanitarian  crises  only  when 
their  participation  suits  their  national 
interests.  Similarly,  humanitarian  organi- 
zations fight  to  defend  their  institutional 
prerogatives  as  much  as  to  dispense  aid  to 
the  needy,  even  to  the  point  of  surren- 
dering their  independence  to  gain  favor 
with  donor  governments.  The  "hazard  of 
charity,"  as  the  author  puts  it,  is  that 
altruism  and  politics  go  together,  much 
as  Britain's  crusade  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  19th  century  went  hand  in  hand  with 
its  imperialistic  designs. 

RiefPs  case  studies  also  show  that 
governments  will  cut  and  run  when 
humanitarian  intervention  goes  sour,  as 
in  Somalia,  when  the  United  States 
pulled  out  after  local  gangs  threatened 
its  troops.  Television  images  of  an 
American  soldier  being  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Mogadishu  cancelled  out 
competing  images  of  starving  babies 
with  flies  crawling  over  their  faces.  U.N. 
agencies  and  blue-helmeted  peacemak- 
ers have  been  similarly  enfeebled  by 
their  obstinate  neutrality  between  rival 
groups  and  their  blind  trust  in  the  ability 
of  peoples  to  heal  themselves  if  only 
given  the  chance. 

In  the  author's  view,  what  makes  the 
humanitarian  project  so  frustrating — and 
even  hopeless — is  the  timidity  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  and  the 
unwillingness  of  wealthy  nations  to  com- 
mit the  resources,  both  military  and 
financial,  needed  to  heal  the  world's 
wounds.  Brecht      was  right. 

Humanitarian  organizations,  both  reli- 
gious and  secular,  have  passed  by  to  help 
the  needy,  assist  refugees  and  rid  certain 
communities  of  disease — Rieff  acknowl- 
edges these  success  stories — but  such 
heroic  acts  of  selflessness  and  generosity 
have  neither  "changed  the  world"  nor 
"improved  relations  among  men." 

In  the  end,  however,  this  book 
ignores  an  important  reality.  Resources 
alone  will  not  stop  the  violence  or  the 
killing.  Nor  will  an  international  criminal 
court,  or  a  dozen  such  courts,  curtail  these 
evils.  The  ultimate  cure,  if  indeed  there  is 
one,  is  for  the  world  to  take  seriously  the 
message  of  Gal  3:23:  "Whatever  you  do, 
work  at  it  with  all  your  heart,  as  though 
you  were  working  for  the  Lord  and  not 
for  people."  Donald  Kommers 
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BENEFACTORS  SOUGHT,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two 
religious  sisters  serve  small  rural  parish, 
Hispanic  farm  workers,  prisoners,  interracial 
partnerships,  such  as  lead  the  Youth  Center's 
after-school  program.  Write:  Delta  Catholic 
Ministries,  Box  307,  Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www. 
ost.edu. 
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ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Catholic  High  School,  located  in  Fairburn, 
Ga.,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Athletic  Director. 
Mercy  offers  an  excellent  environment  as 
well  as  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Interested  individuals  should  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  John  Cobis,  Principal, 
O.L.M.C.H.S.,  861  Highway  279,  Fairburn, 
GA  30213. 

DIRECTOR  SOUGHT  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a 
small  Catholic  volunteer  community  serving 
those  in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing 
service  experiences  in  home  repair  to  high 
school  and  college  volunteers.  Position 
requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced  in 
youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  working 
knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  non-profit  agency  management 
experience  and  openness  to  prayer,  simplici- 
ty, service  and  living  in  community.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  requirements 
by  1  /25/03  to:  Nazareth  Farm,  Rt.  2  Box 
194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 

LITURGIST/MUSICIAN.  Active  retirement 
community  seeks  full-time  person  skilled  at 
traditional  and  contemporary  liturgy  and 
music.  Clergy  and  laity  may  apply.  Good 
communication  skills;  develop  worship  pro- 
grams: work  with  staff,  community;  involve 
parishioners.  Send  resume:  Director  of 
Liturgy  Committee,  St.  Timothy  Catholic 
Church,  1351  Paige  Place,  Lady  Lake,  FL 
32159. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN.  Phillips 
Academy,  an  independent,  coeducational 
boarding  and  day  school  with  a  diverse  com- 
munity of  students  and  faculty  which  reflect 
America's  demographic  composition,  seeks  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  serve  the  spiritu- 
al needs  of  the  Catholic  community  of  stu- 
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dents  and  faculty,  numbering  over  250,  and 
to  join  the  Protestant  and  Jew  ish  chaplains  in 
ecumenical  and  interfaith  ministry  to  the 
religiously  diverse  and  multicultural  school. 
This  residential  position  is  half  time,  but  if 
joined  to  an  academic  appointment,  as  appro- 
priate, could  expand  to  full  time.  A  suitable 
candidate  might  be  pursuing  studies  or 
research  in  the  greater  Boston  area.  Further 
information  can  be  provided  by  Rev.  Michael 
Ebner  (978)  749-4138  and  at  www. 
andover.edu.  Applicants  should  provide  a  let- 
ter, resume  and  two  letters  of  reference  to: 
Stephen  D.  Carter,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  MA  01810.  Background 
check  required.  EOE. 

Retreats 

VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER,  a  ministry  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary, 
announces  spring,  summer,  fall  2003  pro- 
grams/retreats: March  21-23,  Lenten  Journey 
of  Nonviolence,  Mary  Lou  Kownacki,  OSB; 
May  23,  Annual  Cardinal  Bernardin  Lecture 
with  Monika  Hellwig,  Ph.D.;  May  30-June  1, 
Moving  to  Compassion,  Michael  Crosby, 
O.F.M.Cap.;  June  8-14  REAPS  spiritual 
directors  training;  June  15-22,  Centering 
Prayer  Retreat,  Contemplative  Outreach;  June 
22-27,  Introduction  to  Christian  Meditation, 
Mary  Kay  JVlcNeelis,  S.S.J.;  July  13-20,  The 
Prophets,  Jude  Winkler,  O.F.M.Conv.;  July 
27-  Aug.  3,  Merton  Uncensored,  Patrick 
Collins,  Ph.D.;  Oct.  5-11,  Prayer  and  the 
Quest  for  Healing,  Barbara  Fiand, 
S.N.D.deN.;  Individually  Directed  Retreats  in 
June,  July,  August,  September,  October. 
Located  in  rural  western  Pennsylvania,  facili- 
ties include  private  rooms,  excellent  meals, 
two  chapels,  lovely  grounds,  indoor  swim- 
ming, nature  paths,  labyrinth.  For  informa- 
tion: PO  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155- 
0424;Ph:  (724)  964-8920  ext.  3241;  http://vil- 
lamaria.tripod.com. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow 
the  sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
men  and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind, 
body  and  spirit.  For  information  write: 
M.T.M.  Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349- 
9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

Web  Sites 

LINK  CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 

faith  with  action:  http://hillconnections.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 


letters 

Reliable  Course 

One  could  not  but  be  touched  by  the 
sincerity  of  Kevin  O'Brien,  S.J.  and 
Peter  Clark,  S.J.  in  their  article  "Drug 
Companies  and  AIDS  in  Africa" 
(1 1/25).  Unfortunately,  they  touch  on 
only  one  aspect  of  the  AIDS  plague  in 
that  continent.  Simply  put,  the  greatest 
contributor  to  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  promiscuity  and  subsequent  infection 
of  sexual  partner(s).  One  has  only  to 
read  of  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
among  truck  drivers  and  the  prostitutes 
they  frequent  along  the  main  highways 
in  Central  Africa  to  see  that  this  is  the 
case.  This  aspect  of  the  spread  of  this 
plague  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Africans  themselves.  A  second  contrib- 
utor to  the  spread  is  the  reuse  of  nee- 
dles, not  only  by  "corner-injectors" 
who  provide  vitamin  and  antibacterial 
injections  to  anyone  who  can  pay,  but 
also  by  hospitals  and  clinics  that  persist 
in  this  type  of  reuse.  Given  that  the 
hospital  and  clinic  contribution  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  now  put  at 
between  5  percent  and  20  percent, 
might  it  not  be  advisable  to  put  some 
of  the  vast  funds  suggested  by  your 
authors  into  a  program  for  supplying 
single-use  needles?  Finally,  as  good  as 
the  best  of  the  current  treatment  regi- 
mens are,  they  are  no  more  than  a 
stopgap,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  The 
vast  bulk  of  treated  patients  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  disease  either  through 
resistance  development  or  through 
noncompliance.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. Throwing  money  at  this  disaster 
will  only  delay  the  outcome.  A  radical 
change  in  behavior  is  the  only  reliable 
recourse. 

Sean  O'Connor 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Cover  Story 

James  O.  Clifford  ("It's  Not  Just 
Priests,"  12/2)  gets  it  right  only  in  his 
last  paragraph,  when  he  mentions  the 
coverup.  The  story  is  the  coverup.  The 
story  is  the  betrayal  of  trust  by  church 
leaders. 


As  terrible  as  the  abuse  of  children 
by  coundess  priests  is,  the  reason  it 
remains  front-page  news,  the  reason  the 
"prestigious  New  York  Times  was  lead- 
ing the  charge  on  this  one"  is  that 
unlike  most  school  systems,  church 
leaders  did  not  deal  with  the  abuse  as  it 
happened.  They  did  not  remove  abusive 
priests  from  ministry.  Instead,  they 
were  concerned,  it  now  seems,  only  for 
the  church's  reputation.  And  that  con- 
cern led  them  to  destroy  the  trust  of 
Catholics  across  this  country  as  well  as 
the  church's  reputation. 

He  cites  an  example  of  a  teacher 
who  was  "molesting  students  since 
1997."  As  horrible  as  that  is,  it  fades  in 
comparison  to  priests  who  have  been 
molesting  children,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  their  superiors,  since  1967.  As 
for  the  "dozens  of  cases  of  sex  between 
teachers  and  students  that  were  report- 
ed so  far  during  this  year  alone,"  Mr. 
Clifford  foils  his  own  argument.  We 
can  be  sure  those  dozens  of  cases  were 
also  investigated  and  dealt  with  this  year 
alone.  The  abusing  teachers  were  most 
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the  word 


Through  the  Waters  to 
New  Life 

Baptism  of  the  Lord  (B),  Jan.  12,  2003 

Readings:  Is  42:1-4,  6-7;  Ps  29:1-4.  9-10;  Acts  10:34-38;  Mk  1:7-11 
"Here  is  my  servant  whom  I  uphold"  (Is  42:1) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON  clos- 
es  with  the  feast  of  the  Baptism 
of  the  Lord.  This  is  not  the  end 
of  things,  but  rather  the  begin- 
ning. The  readings  remind  us  that  the  one 
born  of  our  flesh  is  the  servant  of  God — 
the  very  Son  of  God — who  brings  a 
promise  of  justice  and  hope  to  a  world  in 
desperate  need. 

John's  baptism  was  "for  the  repen- 
tance of  sins."  We  might  wonder  why  the 
sinless  Jesus  would  submit  himself  to  it. 
Commentators  maintain  that  Jesus'  bap- 
tism was  for  him  a  kind  of  ritual  entry  into 
his  ministry.  To  this  God  gave  divine 
approval:  "I  am  well  pleased." 


letters 

surely  not  just  transferred  to  another 
school  where  they  could  continue  abus- 
ing children. 

Eileen  Reilly,  S.S.N.D. 
Wilton,  Conn. 

Tekakwitha 

As  a  longtime  subscriber  to  America,  I 
usually  enjoy  reading  Of  Many  Things. 
But  I  was  dismayed  to  read  the  column 
on  Kateri  Tekakwitha  (12/2).  It  is  sug- 
gested that  we  view  the  "penances" 
undertaken  by  this  young  woman  "as  a 
form  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
Europeans  [who]...  all  but  destroyed  the 
cultures  of  Native  American  peoples...." 
Walking  "barefoot  in  the  snow  and  whip- 
ping herself  with  reeds  until  her  back 
bled  were  among  the  milder"  "penances" 
Kateri  practiced.  Quite  frankly,  this  is 
bi  i;arre  nonsense.  I  am  sure  that  any 


According  to  Isaiah,  the  ministry  is 
concerned  with  justice  for  all  and  tender- 
ness toward  those  who  have  been  broken. 
According  to  Acts,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
widen  the  scope  of  that  ministry  to  include 
the  household  of  the  Gentile  Cornelius. 
That  same  ministry,  with  the  same  divine 
approval,  has  now  been  given  to  us.  Our 
own  baptism  brought  us  into  the  circle  of 
the  children  of  God  and  commissioned  us 
to  continue  the  work  begun  by  Jesus.  And 
what  might  this  entail? 

We  live  in  a  time  of  great  unrest.  The 
world  seems  poised  on  the  brink  of  chaos; 
businesses  and  individuals  face  financial 
instability;  the  turmoil  within  the  church 


staffer  at  America  who  undertook  such 
self-destructive  and  masochistic  practices 
would  be  swiftly  conveyed  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.  And  I  find  it  incredible  that 
such  clearly  mentally  disturbed  activities 
can  seriously  be  considered  desirable  or 
useful  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

John  Vialet 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Restore  Faith 

The  proposal  to  ban  homosexual  men 
from  the  priesthood  should  be  imple- 
mented (12/16). 

No  individual  can  claim  to  have  a 
vocation  to  the  priesthood  without  the 
people  of  God  ratifying  that  call  and  a 
bishop  "validating"  the  vocation  by  con- 
ferring the  sacrament  of  holy  orders. 
Thus,  the  recent  "ordinations"  to  the 
priesthood  of  several  women  were  not 


threatens  its  longstanding  foundation.  No 
one  is  untouched  by  some  form  of  the 
chaos  that  threatens  to  swallow  us  alive. 
Where  can  we  turn  when  the  institutions 
meant  to  give  refuge  from  chaos  are  them- 
selves the  source  of  its  threat? 

In  the  Bible,  chaos  is  frequently  por- 
trayed as  unruly  water  threatening  to 
wipe  out  every  living  thing  (for  example, 
the  flood  in  Genesis).  Today's  psalm 
reminds  us  in  no  uncertain  terms:  "The 
Lord  is  enthroned  above  the  flood."  It 
assures  us  that  God  rules  over  the  chaos  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  The  response 
invites  us  to  trust  in  God;  Isaiah  offers  us 
a  plan  for  restoring  order;  Acts  challenges 
us  to  continue  the  work  of  Jesus.  As  he 
came  forth  from  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
his  life  took  a  new  direction.  As  his  fol- 
lowers, we  emerge  from  the  waters  of 
baptism  as  new  people,  who  with  God's 
help  are  willing  to  counter  the  chaos  of 
our  world. 

On  this  day  we  do  not  look  back  to 
Christmas,  but  forward  to  the  task  ahead, 
trusting  that  some  day  it  may  be  said  of 
us,  "Here  is  my  servant  whom  I  uphold." 


recognized  by  the  church.  Down 
through  the  years  the  church  has  always 
had  restrictions  on  who  can  be  ordained 
priests.  There  have  been  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  demands  made  that  have 
resulted  in  certain  men  being  barred 
from  ordination,  even  though  they  felt 
they  had  a  priestly  calling  from  God.  A 
recent  example  is  men  being  refused 
ordination  because  of  their  allergy  to 
wheat  gluten. 

It  is  wrong  to  ordain  homosexual 
men  to  the  priesthood.  Their  very  lives 
are  witness  to  selfishness  and  sterility, 
even  those  who  are  celibate  and  chaste. 
Christ,  the  very  giver  of  life  itself,  can 
never  be  found  in  a  homosexual  act.  It  is 
an  impossibility.  How  can  homosexual 
priests  proclaim  the  holiness  of  married 
and  family  life  when  their  whole  being  is 
centered  on  sterile  attraction  to  others  of 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org. 
This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Did  You  Call? 

Second  Sunday  of  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Jan.  19,  2003 

Readings:  2  Sm  3:3t>10,  19;  Ps  40:2,  4,  7-10;  1  Cor  6:13c-15a,  17- 
20;  Jn  1:35-42 

"Here  I  am.  You  called  me"  (1  Sm  3:8) 


NOWADAYS  WE  SEEM  to  be 
dissatisfied  if  we  are  consid- 
ered ordinary.  We  seek  to  be 
the  first  or  the  best,  or  at  least 
to  belong  to  the  group  that  is  first  or  best. 
Yet  most  of  us  are  really  quite  ordinary 
people  living  ordinary  lives.  Despite  this, 
there  need  be  nothing  ordinary  about 
being  ordinary. 

With  this  Sunday  we  enter  the  inter- 
lude between  seasons.  Christmas  with  its 
excitement  and  glitter  is  behind  us,  and 
the  sober  experience  of  Lent  followed  by 
the  glory  of  Easter  is  in  the  future.  This  is 
Ordinary  Time:  we  reflect  on  the  very 
ordinary  ways  that  God  enters  our  lives, 
thus  making  them  extraordinary. 

The  young  boy  Samuel  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  old  man  Eli.  This  was  a 

the  same  sex? 

Francis  DeBernardo's  letter,  "Badly 
Fractured"  (12/9),  has  got  it  completely 
wrong.  The  banning  of  homosexuals 
from  the  priesthood  will  cause  great  pas- 
toral good,  and  help  to  restore  faith  in  a 
Vatican  and  U.S.  hierarchy  that  have  lost 
their  moral  leadership  in  recent  decades. 

Alistair  McKay,  C.Ss.R. 

Sumter,  S.C. 

Right  On 

In  Tom  O'Brien's  review  of  A  Call  to 
Heroism,  by  Peter  Gibbon,  he  includes 
Christy  Mathewson  as  an  American  hero 
and  positive  religious  influence  (10/28). 

Mathewson  had  373  career  victories 
and  an  earned  run  average  of  2 . 1 3 .  His 
dignified  bearing  helped  to  bring 
respectability  to  baseball.  In  1918  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  was  sent  over- 
seas where  he  came  into  contact  with 
poison  gas,  causing  him  to  become  tuber- 
cular. He  died  in  1925. 

He  was  not,  however,  a  southpaw;  he 
was  a  right-handed  pitcher. 

Frank  Thomas 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rather  common  situation, 
yet  something  extraordi- 
nary   happened.  Jesus' 
appearance  was  so  unre- 
markable that  the  Baptist 
had  to  point  him  out,  and  then 
something  extraordinary  hap- 
pened. Perhaps  what  Paul  describes 
is  the  most  startling.  Ordinary  human 
beings  are  members  of  Christ;  their  bodies 
are  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  these  three  incidents,  the  extraordi- 
nary was  not  apparent.  At  first,  both 
Samuel  and  Eli  misunderstood  the  voice; 
Paul  rebuked  Christians  who  had  lost 
sight  of  their  dignity;  initially  the  disciples 
of  John  saw  nothing  unusual  in  Jesus. 
These  people  were  only  aware  of  what  was 
obvious. 

Unique  Manner 

Thank  you  for  The  Word  column  by 
Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A.  As  an  85-year- 
old  permanent  deacon,  I  am  always 
looking  for  ideas  that  make  Scripture 
come  alive  for  the  suffering  Catholics 
who  must  endure  my  mediocre  homilies. 
Advent  is  often  not  understood,  but  this 
lady  does  a  fine  job  of  explaining  its  true 
purpose  and  value.  Regulations  prohibit 
women  from  standing  behind  the  ambo, 
and  it  is  a  pity. 

Having  three  Jesuit  priest  brothers, 
four  wonderful  daughters,  grateful  for 
the  best  possible  wife  of  56  years,  plus 
working  with  several  brilliant  female 
bosses,  I  admit  to  being  biased.  The 
female  mind  sees  what  the  male  mind 
often  misses.  Women  experience  life  in 
a  unique  manner.  Even  the  language  is 
refreshing — for  example,  "pregnant  with 
expectation."  Can  any  man  make  such  a 
statement? 

Thank  you,  Sister  Dianne,  and 
thanks  to  America  for  recognizing  her 
talent. 

George  Reinert 
Denver,  Colo. 


We  are  not  unlike  these  biblical  peo- 
ple. We  do  not  always  look  beneath  the 
surface,  so  we  often  miss  the  extraordinary 
in  what  is  ordinary.  We  do  not  hear  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  voices  of  others  calling 
us  to  great  things,  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for 
our  children  or  give  of  ourselves  to  aging 
parents.  We  do  not  recognize  Christ  in 
the  thoughtful  people  with  whom  we 
work,  the  honest  people  with  whom  we  do 
business,  the  understanding  people  who 
help  us  in  simple  ways,  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  live. 

It  takes  only  a  little  effort  to  atune  our 
ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  to  adjust  our 
sight  to  recognize  Christ  in  our  midst.  As 
members  of  Christ,  we  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  within  us.  This  same  Spirit 
urges  us  to  reach  out  to  others.  What  we 
accomplish  may  not  be  as  impressive  as 
what  was  accomplished  by  Samuel,  or  the 
first  disciples  of  Jesus,  or  Paul.  Results  are 
up  to  God.  All  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  is  that  we  recognize  the  call  of  God 
in  the  ordinary  events  of  life  and  that  we 
respond:  "Here  I  am.  You  called  me." 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

Reflect  deeply  on  your  life: 

•  Through  whose  voices  is  God  calling 
to  you? 

•  In  what  ways  might  the  ordinary 
things  you  do  really  be  ministry? 

•  Who  are  the  people  whose  lives 
reveal  Christ  to  you? 
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to  the  people  who  touch  our  lives . 


HONOR  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  CONSECRATED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
by  celebrating  the  2003  World  Day  for  Consecrated  Life  in  your  parish. 

•  In  L.A.,  Sr.  June  Wilkerson,  OP;  removes  tattoos  from  ex-gang  members  in  exchange  for 
community  service. 

•  Fr.  Ralph  Parthie  cares  for  people  with  AIDS  in  New  Orleans. 

•  Sr.  Mary  Ann  Scherer,  CSA,  is  working  with  New  Yorkers  whose  lives  were  devastated  by 
September  1 1 . 

Celebrate  the  day  by  educating  parishioners  about  people  who  serve  God  in  a  unique  way  and 
the  difference  they  make  in  the  world. 


World  Day  for 
Consecrated  Life 


FEBRUARY  2 


ww.consecratedlife.org 
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Of  Many  Things 


ROCKEFELLER  CENTER — 
there  it  is,  only  six  blocks 
south  of  America  House.  I 
often  pass  through  it  just  to 
savor  the  plaza's  open  space,  carved  out 
oasis-like  from  the  surrounding  tall 
buildings  in  congested  New  York  City. 
The  sunken  section  of  the  plaza  is 
transformed  Into  a  skating  rink  as  of 
mid-October,  and  soon  after  its  open- 
ing this  year  I  watched  as  well-dressed 
skaters  twirled  or  wobbled  their  way 
over  the  ice  to  the  rhythms  of  Muzak. 
This  was  at  9:30  on  a  weekday  morn- 
ing, when  an  appointment  had  delayed 
my  arrival  at  work.  The  skaters  includ- 
ed two  boys  who,  at  that  hour,  were 
presumably  playing  hooky.  Atop  one  of 
the  complex's  buildings  is  the  Rainbow 
Room,  with  its  expansive  views  of  the 
city  and  prices  to  match. 

The  complex  includes  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  a  1932  Art  Deco  land- 
mark that  seats  almost  6,000.  On  major 
holidays  like  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  Easter,  crowds  line  up  outside  wait- 
ing to  enter,  mostly  family  groups  who 
come  to  see  the  seasonal  shows  featur- 
ing the  Rockettes.  But  of  greater  inter- 
est to  those  in  the  journalism  line,  like 
me,  is  another  of  the  Rockefeller 
Center  structures — the  Associated  Press 
Building  a  few  steps  from  the  rink. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  gleaming  steel 
bas-relief  sculpture  titled  simply 
"News."  It  depicts  people  at  work  using 
journalism's  tools  of  the  trade  as  they 
existed  in  1940,  when  the  sculpture  was 
completed.  One  figure  holds  a  camera, 
another  a  telephone,  another  works  at  a 
typewriter  and  the  fourth  holds  a 
notepad.  If  executed  today,  the  hand- 
some work  of  art  might  include  a  laptop 
computer. 

The  person  primarily  responsible 
for  the  cluster  of  buildings  was  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.,  only  son  of  the  family 
patriarch,  whose  immense  fortune  was 
based  on  his  monopolistic  grasp  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  he 
founded.  The  senior  Rockefeller  was 
excoriated  in  his  time  as  a  robber  baron. 
So  for  all  the  Art  Deco  beauty  of 
Rockefeller  Center  and  the  benign  phi- 
lanthropic associations  the  family  name 
holds  today,  walking  among  the  center's 
buildings  cannot  help  but  sharpen  in 
one's  mind  the  implicit  contrast  they 


present  with  the  poverty  that  wracks 
much  of  the  world — a  contrast  that 
conjures  up  an  image  of  globalization's 
forces  at  work  in  ways  that  do  not  nec- 
essarily suggest  prosperity  for  all. 

In  a  speech  at  Regis  University  in 
Denver,  in  September,  Cardinal  Roger 
Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  of  glob- 
abzation  as  an  almost  too  convenient 
"villain  for  many  of  the  world's  trou- 
bles." But  he  added  that  globalization 
can  indeed  be  linked  with  "the  growing 
disparities  in  wealth  and  income 
between  peoples  and  nations,"  as  well  as 
with  "pervasive  unemployment  and 
underemployment"  and  "unequal  access 
to  communication  systems  and  tech- 
nologies." The  latter  epitomize  the  very 
basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  world's  richest 
nations.  The  Census  Bureau  reported 
in  September  that  even  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  richest  country  of 
them  all,  the  number  of  people  living  in 
poverty  rose  by  over  a  million  last  year. 
Many  among  them  are  children. 

Walking  through  Rockefeller 
Center  that  fall  morning,  one  would 
not  think  such  poverty  possible  in  a 
land  like  ours,  especially  if  you  moved 
along  the  passageways  of  the  sleek 
underground  concourse  with  its  high- 
end  shops  like  Godiva.  But  in  an  unoc- 
cupied section  of  the  concourse  with  a 
scattering  of  empty  tables  and  chairs 
just  off  the  rink,  I  saw  two  poorly 
dressed  men  and  a  woman,  all  of  whom 
might  have  been  homeless — the  men 
together  at  a  table,  sitting  listlessly  as 
one  of  them  paged  through  a  tattered 
copy  of  The  Daily  News.  The  woman 
sat  by  herself  at  another  table.  All  three 
were  silent.  A  security  guard  was  mak- 
ing his  rounds  through  the  area.  To  his 
credit,  he  did  not  disturb  these  isolated 
figures,  out  of  place  in  that  moneyed 
environment,  where  they  seemed  like 
tiny  specks. 

They  represented,  though,  the 
many  millions  excluded  from  global- 
ization's wealth,  a  wealth  lavishly 
reflected  throughout  the  center 
itself — in  the  sleek  buildings,  the 
restaurants  and  shops,  the  skaters  glid- 
ing across  the  artificially  created  ice, 
and  now,  in  December,  in  the  tower- 
ing Christmas  tree  ablaze  with  light  in 
the  frigid  darkness. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Christmas 
2003 

AS  WE  RETELL  THE  BETHLEHEM  Story  each 
year,  its  familiarity  can  obscure  one  of  its 
most  important  lessons.  We  do  not  celebrate 
at  Christmas  some  timeless  truth  or 
immutable  dogma  but  a  particular  moment. 
"A  decree  went  out  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  enrolled.  This  was  the  first  enrollment, 
when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria"  (Lk  1:1-2). 
Christians  believe  that  this  particular  moment,  when 
Luke  tells  us  that  a  child  was  born  in  a  manger,  punctuat- 
ed in  a  decisive  way  the  march  of  human  history.  But  for 
believers  and  nonbelievers  alike  the  story  of  Bethlehem 
inevitably  suggests  a  comparison  between  that  moment 
and  our  own. 

For  some,  of  course,  the  celebration  of  the  Christmas 
season  is  a  pleasant  pause  that  marks  the  closing  of  anoth- 
er calendar  year,  a  momentary  respite  from  the  harsh 
challenges,  both  personal  and  global,  that  we  confront  in 
this  first  decade  of  a  new  millennium.  But  for  those  who 
believe  that  the  eternal  Word  of  the  Father  took  on  our 
human  condition  at  Bethlehem  and  entered  into  human 
history,  Christmas  is  not  a  season  of  escape  but  of  engage- 
ment, an  invitation  to  look  at  our  present  moment 
through  a  different  lens,  the  mystery  of  the  nativity  of 
Jesus,  "the  wonder  of  the  Incarnation"  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  Christmas  Mass  prefaces,  "a  new  and  radiant 
vision,"  a  light  for  a  people  that  walk  in  darkness. 

Our  moment  is  a  time  of  darkness,  to  be  sure. 
Weapons  of  mass  destruction  did  not  haunt  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks,  even  if  fear 
of  Herod's  soldiers  would  drive  the  young  couple  into 
exile.  And  the  threat  posed  by  Roman  authority  at  least 
had  a  face  and  a  name,  unlike  today's  shadowy  network  of 
international  terrorists,  who  are  prepared  to  destroy  , 
themselves  along  with  their  random  victims,  and  to  do  so 
in  the  name  of  religion — the  ultimate  blasphemy.  In 
responding  to  these  dangers,  the  leaders  of  nations  seem 
unable  to  escape  the  deadly,  downward  spiral  of  violence, 
as  suicide  bombings  are  met  by  military  assaults  that 
destroy  homes  and  families,  only  to  feed  the  flames  of 
hatred  that  will  consume  another  generation  of  terrorists. 
The  story  of  Bethlehem  points  to  a  different  strategy  of 


hope,  one  that  relies  not  on  the  exercise  of  military  power 
but  on  an  appeal  to  the  common  instincts  of  the  human 
heart. 

When  unofficial  representatives  of  both  the  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  peoples  met  in  Geneva  recently  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  outlined  the  structure  of  a  possible  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  their  efforts  were  dismissed  by  the 
Sharon  government,  Palestinian  extremists  and  some  sup- 
porters of  Israel  in  the  United  States,  who  called  the 
agreement  unrealistic  and  riddled  with  dangerous  com- 
promises. But  surely  the  history  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict  has  again  and  again  confirmed  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  policy  that  seeks  to  suppress  terrorist  attacks  by  ever 
more  brutal  military  reprisals.  The  Geneva  Accord  repre- 
sented the  cry  of  ordinary  people,  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians, wearied  of  the  cycle  of  violence  their  leaders  main- 
tain by  their  refusal  to  break  out  of  the  stalemate  of 
ancient  fears  and  trust  the  promises  of  peace. 

The  story  of  Bethlehem  was  never  meant  to  comfort 
the  complacent  or  to  reassure  the  timid.  When  the  Lord 
of  history,  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  broke  the 
silence  of  the  centuries  and  spoke  in  the  darkness  of  that 
first  Christmas  night,  he  did  not  present  an  explanation  of 
the  future.  He  offered  no  triumphant  design  for  global 
and  personal  peace.  Instead,  he  spoke  through  a  vulnera- 
ble infant  in  a  manger,  who  faced  a  most  uncertain  future 
and  who  lacked  the  resources  that  can  shield  children 
born  in  greater  security  to  wealthier  parents.  God  did  not 
enter  human  history  to  bring  us  a  set  of  guarantees  about 
the  future.  Rather,  God  entered  our  history  as  a  gracious 
presence  that  can  liberate  us  from  the  paralysis  of  the 
past,  but  only  if  we  have  the  confidence  necessary  to  want 
to  be  liberated.  The  past  cannot  be  undone,  either  in  the 
histories  of  nations  or  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  past  will  be  defined  by  our  decisions  in 
the  present  and  the  way  we  act  and  live  in  the  future. 

the  Christmas  story  speaks  to  both  the  fragility  and  the 
resilience  of  human  life,  manifested  in  the  miracle  of  birth 
and  the  possibilities  of  people.  The  story  of  the  journey  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  Bethlehem,  taken  in  a  particular  place 
and  in  a  particular  moment  of  time,  reminds  us  each  year 
that  our  personal  lives  and  the  communal  lives  of  nations 
are  also  journeys,  moving  always  into  an  uncertain  future, 
remembering  the  past  and  renewing  its  wisdom  but  never 
allowed  or  condemned  simply  to  repeat  the  past,  a  jour- 
ney made  in  faith,  confident  that  the  final  word  of  the 
story  will  be  one  of  light  shining  in  darkness  and  life  tri- 
umphant over  death. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Iraqi  Archbishop  Calls  for  More 
U.N.,  Arab  Involvement 

Archbishop  Jean  Benjamin  Sleiman  of 
Baghdad  said  the  answer  to  Iraq's  prob- 
lems is  not  a  hast}"  U.S.  military  pullout, 
but  greater  involvement  by  the  United 
Nations  and  Arab  countries.  A  sudden 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
"would  be  a  great  act  of  irresponsibility," 
the  Latin-rite  archbishop  told  the  Italian 
missionary  news  agency,  MI  SN  A  on 
Dec.  5.  "Neither  the  Americans  nor  the 
allies  should  leave  the  country.  It  would 
mean  passing  from  anarch}-  to  chaos,"  he 
said.  He  said  it  would  long  be  remem- 
bered if  W  estern  powers  simply  created 
another  crisis  zone  in  the  Middle  East  and 
walked  away. 

"If  the  United  Nations  takes  up  the 
problems  of  Iraq  with  the  consensus  of 
the  international  community,  including 
the  Arab  countries,  then  it  will  be  a  force 
recognized  by  everyone.  Even  most  Iraqis 
would  show  support  for  it,"  he  said. 

Archbishop  Sleiman  said  that  in  retro- 
spect it  was  clearly  a  mistake  to  dismande 
the  Iraqi  arm}-  of  400,000  men  immedi- 
ately after  the  main  battles  ended  in  April. 
These  soldiers  are  now  dispersed  in  soci- 
ety, man}-  unemployed,  and  ma}-  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  guerrilla  warfare,  he  said. 

The  archbishop  also  lamented  the 
growing  activity  by  U.S.  Christian  groups 
that  have  open!}-  announced  that  they  are 
in  Iraq  to  convert  Muslims:  "These 
groups  represent  a  real  prov  ocation  to  fol- 
lowers of  Islam,  and  it  wouldn't  surprise 
me  if  some  Muslims  react  aggressiv  ely." 


Jesuit  Journal  Warns  Against 
Abrupt  Military  Pullout  From  Iraq 

An  influential  Jesuit  journal,  La  Civilta 
Cattolica  f  Catholic  Civilization),  cau- 
tioned against  an  abrupt  pullout  of  for- 
eign soldiers  from  Iraq,  saying  the  coun- 
try's citizens  should  not  be  abandoned  at 
a  moment  of  crisis. 

But  the  magazine  said  the  type  of  mili- 
tary and  reconstruction  intervention  in 
Iraq  should  change,  with  more  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 


L  nited  Nations  and  more  involvement  bv 
other  countries.  The  comments  came  in 
an  article  in  the  Dec.  6  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, whose  contents  are  reviewed  at  the 
Vatican  prior  to  publication.  In  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  Iraqi  war,  the 
magazine  was  one  of  the  sharpest  crjtics 
of  the  U.S. -led  invasion. 

Given  the  current  situation  of  almost 
daily  attacks  against  foreign  personnel,  the 
"way  of  operating"  must  change  in  Iraq,  it 
said.  The  first  objective  should  be  the  cre- 
ation of  an  embryonic  modern  Iraqi  state 
able  to  govern  at  least  the  major  cities. 
Achieving  this  will  require  more  confi- 
dential contacts  with  a  wider  network  of 
political  forces  in  Iraq,  in  order  to  "nego- 
tiate a  way  out  of  the  impasse  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself,"  it  said. 

"To  reach  this  objective  and  to  work  in 
favor  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  more  countries  must  be 
involved — moderate  countries  of  Islamic 
majority  and  European  countries — but 
this  is  impossible  without  greater  cooper- 
ation between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,"  the  article  said. 


No  Communion  for  Pro-Choice 
Politicians,  Says  Burke 

Archbishop  Raymond  L.  Burke  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  said  that  if  Catholic  politicians 
in  St.  Louis  take  public  positions  against 
church  teaching,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
confront  them  privately  if  possible  but 
publicly  if  necessary',  as  he  did  as  bishop  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  On  Dec.  4,  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  reported  that 
Archbishop  Burke  had  sent  letters  to  three 
Catholic  legislators:  Julie  Lassa,  a  state 
senator;  another  unnamed  Wisconsin  state 
lawmaker;  and  an  unnamed  U.S.  congress- 
man. The  letter  requested  that  they 
refrain  from  Communion  until  they  had  a 
change  of  heart  on  issues  of  human  life. 

Archbishop  Burke  indicated  that  he  had 
a  hard  time  believing  that  a  Catholic  law- 
maker could  in  good  conscience  favor 
anti-life  legislation.  "You  would  not  expect 
any  public  official  to  vote  against  his  con- 
science," he  remarked,  even  if  it  meant 


that  some  members  of  their  constituencv 
would  not  agree  with  him.  Asked  what 
would  happen  if  a  conscience  informed  bv 
faith  would  disqualify-  Catholics  from 
being  worthy  of  public  office  in  the  minds 
of  voters,  the  bishop  responded,  "Then 
there  won't  be  any  more  Catholic  politi- 
cians." 

In  requesting  that  they  refrain  from 
Communion  until  the}-  had  a  change  of 
heart,  Archbishop  Burke  denied  that  he 
wras  singling  out  lawmakers  for  special 
treatment.  "An}-  Catholic  who  is  not  faith- 
ful to  Catholic  teaching  should  refrain 
from  Communion,"  he  said,  adding  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  excommunicating 
them. 

The  bishop  made  reference  to  the  doc- 
ument Doctrinal  Xote  on  Some  Questions 
Regarding  the  Participation  of  Catholics  in 
Political  Life,  approved  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  released  by  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  last  January. 
That  document  reiterates  the  pope's  posi- 
tion that  Catholics  involved  directly  in 
lawmaking  bodies  have  a  "grave  and  clear 
obligation  to  oppose"  any  measure  that  is 
an  attack  on  human  life.  In  September  the 
U.S.  bishops  formed  a  special  task  force  to 
develop  guidelines  for  bishops  for  imple- 
menting the  principles  spelled  out  by  the 
Vatican  document.  At  their  national  meet- 
ing in  November,  the  bishops  had  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  the  direction  such 
guidelines  should  take. 


Irish  Bishops  Apologize  Over 
Handling  of  Sexual  Abuse  Cases 

In  releasing  a  report  that  acknowledged 
the  church's  past  failures,  Irish  bishops 
apologized  for  their  handling  of  child  sex- 
ual abuse  cases.  Bishop  John  McAreavey 
of  Dromore  said  the  332-page  report, 
released  on  Dec.  4,  was  an  "act  of  sorrow" 
and  "openness."  "For  what  has  happened 
we  are  truly  sorry,  and  while  we  cannot 
undo  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  we  can  use 
this  research  to  help  us  deal  with  victims 
of  abuse  with  understanding,  compassion 
and  sensitivity,"  said  Bishop  McAreavey. 
Archbishop  Sean  Brady  of  Armagh, 
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PETA  BILLBOARD  CAUSES  CONTROVERSY  IN  RHODE  ISLAND.  A  roadside  billboard  in  East 
Providence,  R.I.,  depicts  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  a  dead  chicken.  The  billboard  advertisement,  spon- 
sored by  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals,  was  part  of  a  campaign  promoting  vegetarian- 
ism. The  ad  was  removed  following  negative  community  reaction  and  two  acts  of  defacing.  (CNS 
photo  by  Brian  Lowney) 


president  of  the  Irish  bishops'  conference, 
said  the  report  "tells  a  very  complex  and 
tragic  story  of  deep  hurt,  and  trust 
betrayed."  Archbishop  Brady,  in  apologiz- 
ing to  the  victims  of  clergy  sex  abuse,  said 
the  church  failed  in  its  "pastoral  responsi- 
bilities" in  handling  the  cases.  "We  hope 
that  this  report  can  be  a  useful  part  of  the 
telling  of  the  story,  and  that  it  will  help  to 
ensure  that  the  next  chapters  are  of  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation.  We  hope  that 
someday  those  who  have  been  abused  and 
harmed  will  feel  able  and  be  ready  to  for- 
give. Until  that  day  we  will  continue  to 
work  to  restore  people's  trust  in  the 
church,"  the  archbishop  said. 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Irish 
clergy  have  been  convicted  of  sexual 
offenses  in  the  last  decade,  according  to 
The  Associated  Press.  A  compensation 
panel  formed  earlier  this  year  is  expected 
to  pay  up  to  $700  million  to  thousands  of 
claimants  who  allegedly  suffered  abuse  at 
church-run  schools  and  orphanages  from 
the  1940's  to  the  1980's.  The  government 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  settlement, 
since  it  had  the  responsibility  of  supervis- 
ing the  institutions,  The  A.P.  reported. 

The  research  examined  the  psychologi- 
cal and  social  impact  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children  by  members  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy and  how  the  church  managed  com- 
plaints of  sexual  abuse.  Researchers  sur- 
veyed 1 ,08 1  citizens  and  conducted  inter- 
views with  seven  victims  of  molestation 
and  eight  priests  convicted  of  sex-abuse 
crimes.  They  also  interviewed  more  than 
100  high-ranking  diocesan  officials  as  well 
as  35  Irish  bishops,  and  concluded  that 
church  leaders  were  guilty  of  bad  man- 
agement. The  survey  was  conducted  by 
psychologists  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

"Clearly  in  relation  to  clerical  sexual 
abuse  we  failed  many  young  people  over 
too  long  a  period,"  Bishop  McAreavey 
said,  noting  that  the  church,  in  dealing 
with  abusers,  used  "the  best  psychiatric 
advice  available  at  the  time."  He  said  that 
in  light  of  the  report's  recommendations, 
the  church  would  improve  its  existing 
abuse  policies.  He  said  more  than  half  of 
the  report's  19  recommendations  already 
had  been  implemented. 

The  results  of  the  survey  found  that  77 
percent  of  Irish  citizens  believed  that  the 
church  had  not  responded  adequately  to 
the  scandal.  The  survey  also  revealed  that 


confidence  in  the  church  declined  among 
the  families  of  those  abused  mostly 
because  of  how  the  church  responded  to 
their  complaints  rather  than  the  abuse 
itself. 

Clergy  surveyed  said  the  strategy  adopt- 
ed by  the  church  was  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent scandal  and  protect  the  church  as  an 
institution.  Some  senior  church  officials 
reported  being  poorly  advised  by  legal  and 
mental  health  professionals.  Poor  commu- 
nication, lack  of  procedures,  unfamiliarity 
with  the  issues  involved  and  poor  leader- 
ship contributed  to  an  ineffective  manage- 
ment of  die  issue,  according  to  clergy  sur- 
veyed. 

News  Briefs 

•  After  five  years  of  dialogue,  a  team  of  20 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  scholars  moved 
toward  finalizing  a  study  of  "The  Church 
as  Koinonia  of  Salvation:  Its  Structures 
and  Ministries"  during  a  recent  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  study — which 
will  include  10  recommendations  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
and  to  the  Catholic  Church — will  be 
completed  and  made  public  next  April  in 
Milwaukee. 

•  In  keeping  with  its  promise  not  to  use 
parish,  appeal  or  capital  campaign  funds 
to  finance  a  record  $85  million  sexual 


abuse  settlement,  die  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  announced  on  Dec.  3  that  it 
would  use  insurance  money  and  sell  a 
portion  of  church  property  that  includes 
the  former  cardinal's  residence  to  pay  for 
the  settlement. 

•  The  Japanese  bishops  said  they  oppose 
sending  Japanese  soldiers  to  join  U.S. -led 
coalition  troops  in  Iraq. 

•  Terrorism  is  both  "immoral  and  a  sin," 
said  Jerusalem's  Latin-rite  patriarch  in  a 
new  document.  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah 
said  the  church  condemns  "all  acts  of  vio- 
lence...especially  terrorism"  that  are 
intended  to  "injure  and  kill  the  innocent." 

•  While  Gregorian  chant  and  pipe  organs 
hold  pride  of  place  in  Catholic  liturgical 
music,  the  use  of  new  compositions  and 
other  instruments  are  appropriate  at  Mass 
it  the\'  reflect  the  sacredness  of  the  occa- 
sion and  help  people  pray,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said  in  a  document  on  sacred 
music  dated  Dec.  3. 

•  The  Chaldean  bishops  elected 
Archbishop  Emmanuel -Karim  Delly,  76, 
a  retired  auxiliary  bishop  of  Baghdad,  to 
be  their  church's  new  patriarch.  He  and 
the  bishops  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
formally  sealing  the  election  by  request- 
ing and  being  granted  communion  with 
the  pope. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Time  and 
Transcendence 

^It  happens  not  only  at  Christmas.' 


ALTHOUGH  MORE  THAN 
25  years  have  passed,  the  joy 
I  felt  at  Christmas  in 
Calcutta  remains  more  vivid 
than  any  other  memory  of 
this  season.  I  was  ending  what  Jesuits  call 
the  "long  experiment"  of  tertianship,  that 
third  year  of  novitiate  tacked  on  to  the 
end  of  our  training.  My  days  had  been 
spent  offering  the  Eucharist  in  the  early 
morning  at  the  iVIissionaries  of  Charity 
motherhouse  and  then  working  at  the 
House  of  the  Dying. 

I  use  the  word  "working"  loosely. 
After  I  nearly  passed  out  the  first  time  I 
was  asked  to  change  someone's  bandages 
and  found  only  bone  under  the  gauze,  the 
good  brothers  and  sisters  seemed  to  give 
me  easier  jobs  like  bathing  and  feeding  or 
cleaning  the  floors.  The  Christmas  joy, 
then,  came  as  a  surprise,  since  I  had  felt 
pretty  much  of  a  failure  over  the  previous 
weeks. 

After  a  midnight  liturgy,  at  which  rich 
and  poor  alike  were  all  decked  out  in  white 
saris  and  pressed  shirts  and  some  young 
Missionaries  of  Charity  pronounced  their 
final  vows,  I  got  up  early  to  say  Mass  at  the 
House  of  the  Dying.  Somehow,  in  the 
course  of  that  hour,  it  seemed  that  every 
fear — physical,  mental  or  spiritual — that 
ever  threatened  me  was  disarmed.  But  that 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

For  some  reason  I'll  never  know, 
Mother  Teresa  invited  me  to  go  with 
her  on  her  Christmas  visitation  to  her 
communities  and  their  apostolates.  As 
we  went  by  car  from  orphan  home  to 
mental  hospital  to  homeless  shelter  to 
leper  hospice,  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire 
wound  of  the  world  could  be  healed. 
Thrilled  by  the  illusory  high  of  the 
moment,  I  could  not  escape  the  thought 
that  I  should  stay  in  Calcutta.  Maybe 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


every  day  could  be  Christmas. 

"You  should  go  back."  That's  what 
she  said,  though  I  am  not  sure  I  even 
posed  the  question  to  her.  "There  is  a 
much  greater  poverty  where  you  live — a 
poverty  of  love." 

I  took  her  to  mean  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  she  did.  Our  economically 
poor,  hard  as  their  lives  may  be,  probably 
have  more  things  than  most  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  all  of  us,  no  matter 
what  our  financial  abundance  or  need, 
feel  at  times  the  cold  climate  of  isolation, 
arrogance,  indifference  and  distraction. 
Our  talk  and  news  shows  bristle  with  hos- 
tility. Nonfiction  "best-sellers,"  even  in 
their  tides,  often  run  on  rage.  (How  much 
money  has  been  made  by  hate-books 
about  Presidents  Clinton  or  Bush?)  Our 
populations  of  the  poor  and  the  impris- 
oned have  grown.  Abortion,  euthanasia, 
capital  punishment  and  war-making  are 
hallmarks  of  our  culture. 

Of  course,  things  are  not  all  that  bad. 
But  I  think  it  undeniable  that  we 
Americans  have  a  problem  with  love. 

And  who  does  not?  Another  interpre- 
tation of  facing  the  "poverty  of  love  where 
you  live,"  is  this:  wherever  any  of  us  live, 
it  is  there  that  we  have  the  choice  to  love 
or  not.  We  may  dream  of  far-off  places 
and  more  opportune  times  to  wage  the 
great  wars  against  hate  and  poverty.  We 
may  think  that  if  we  could  only  change 
the  church  or  start  a  new  political  party  or 
rewrite  the  laws  or  reform  the  nation, 
then  we  would  be  doing  something  sig- 
nificant. Short  of  that,  in  the  here  and 
now,  our  imagination  runs  out. 

But  the  here  and  now,  the  place 
where  we  always  are,  is  the  only  opportu- 
nity we  have  to  face  poverty  and  change 
the  world.  I  think  that  was  Mother 
Teresa's  secret.  She  may  have  done  big 
things,  but  she  started  with  the  smallest 
and  simplest:  her  neighborhood,  her 
community,  the  person  in  front  of  her.  In 
the  here  and  now,  however,  she  encoun- 


tered the  eternal.  She  would  see  the 
Word  made  flesh  and  try  to  respond  in 
love,  not  only  to  the  sick  and  dying,  but 
also  to  anyone,  no  matter  how  poor,  no 
matter  how  rich  and  powerful. 

It  is  her  acceptance  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  however,  that  has  given  rise  to 
her  harshest  critics.  In  an  article  for  Slate 
magazine,  titled  "Mommie  Dearest," 
Christopher  Hitchens  complained  that 
the  pope  beatified  Mother  Teresa,  "a 
fanatic,  a  fundamentalist,  and  a  fraud." 
That  she  would  befriend  "the  worst  of 
the  rich,"  whether  Haiti's  Duvalier  fam- 
ily or  Charles  Keating  of  Lincoln 
Savings  and  Loan  is,  to  Hitchens,  an 
abomination.  He  is  also  outraged  by  her 
views  on  sexual  morality.  But  what  seems 
most  troubling  to  him  is  the  fact  that  her 
life  is  meaningless  without  a  belief  in  the 
transcendent  God.  In  Salon,  he  wrote, 
"It  is  paradoxical  that  a  woman  of  almost 
medieval  opinions  should  have  been  so 
revered  by  the  world  of  secular  mod- 
ernism." 

Hitchens  might  be  dismissed  by  some 
as  little  more  than  a  global  village  atheist, 
but  I  think  he  is  onto  something  profound 
here,  even  if  he  is  wrong  in  his  conclusion. 
Mother  Teresa's  life  and  labor  truly  did 
not  make  any  sense  if  God  has  not 
entered  our  lives.  Her  devotion  to  the 
Eucharist,  her  advocacy  for  the  least  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  and  her  tender- 
ness to  the  dying  were  incomprehensible 
without  a  belief  in  a  transcendent  God 
who  somehow  is  found  in  history. 

God  is  the  problem  for  Hitchens.  In 
an  issue  of  Secular  Humanism  he  said, 
"I'm  an  atheist.  I'm  not  neutral  about  reli- 
gion, I'm  hostile  to  it.. .to  religious  belief 
itself." 

No  wonder  his  distaste  for  Mother 
Teresa.  An  atheist's  revulsion  itself  is  tes- 
timony to  the  ways  she  mediated  the  pres- 
ence of  God  on  the  earth,  the  transcen- 
dent in  the  ordinary,  the  Most  High 
found  in  the  least  of  us. 

As  a  believer,  however,  and  not  an 
atheist,  I  think  the  touch  of  transcendence 
is  why  I  felt  such  joy  that  day  so  many 
years  ago.  I  saw  that  the  Word  indeed 
becomes  flesh  and  dwells  among  us. 

The  best  news  is  that  it  does  not 
happen  only  at  Christmas. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Blessed  but  Invisible 


Grass-Roots  Christian 
Peacebuilders 


THOMAS  BAMAT  AND  MARY  ANN  CEJKA  - 


THE  wars  that  have  most  deeply  scarred  recent  history  have  not 
been  wars  between  national  states.  Internal  conflicts  killed  far  more  peo- 
ple during  the  20th  century  than  international  ones  like  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  In  a  deadly  dynamic,  government  and  govern- 
ment-allied forces  have  wiped  out  staggering  numbers  of  people  within 
their  own  borders.  Sometimes  neighbors  have  taken  to  slaughtering  neighbors,  as  in 
Rwanda.  Religious  and  ethnic  divisions  have  figured  prominently  in  much  of  the  killing. 


THOMAS  BAMAT  is  executive  director  of  the  Center  for  Mission  Research  and  Study, 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  MARY  ANN  CEJKA  is  an  associate  researcher  with  the  center. 
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This  Christmas,  give  the  gift  t 
will  enrich  and  enlighten. . . 


Nirmal  Mcndis  is  an  Anglican  priest  from  Nugelanda  in 
Lanka,  where  Tamil  and  Singhalese  farmers  lived  and 
:>red  side  by  side  until  the  Sri  Lankan  army  launched  an 
ration  over  a  decade  ago  to  recapture  territory  from 
nil  militants.  Rice  paddies  became  barren  killing  fields, 
ining  life  from  Tamils  and  Singhalese  alike.  After  years 
titerethnic  dialogue  meetings  promoted  by  Mendis,  hun- 
ds  of  families  were  able  to  meet  and  embrace  in  this  dev- 
ited  zone  of  death.  Tamils  and  Singhalese  cultivated  and 
vested  together  again  under  banners  proclaiming  "Peace 
he  Rice  Fields." 

Mairead  Corrigan  Maguire,  a  Catholic  homemaker,  was 
^anized  into  action  after  the  tragic  deaths  of  her  young 
ihews  and  niece  in  Belfast.  The  broad  ecumenical  move- 
it  she  helped  to  organize,  the  Community  of  Peace 
>ple,  came  to  have  major  significance.  It  grew  to  number 
a  million  souls  energetically  rallying  for  an  end  to 
rthern  Ireland's  "Troubles."  When  ordinary  Christians 
d  swords,  blunt  blows  or  build  bridges  of  understanding, 
y  help  forge  grounded  hope  for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

jrgy  From  Below 

st  peacebuilding  activity  involves  diverse  actors  play- 
roles  at  different  levels  of  society,  employing  a  variety 
:ontacts  and  networks.  The  public  usually  learns  only 
ut  the  elite  actors  at  the  top,  whose  power  and  influ- 
e  seem  to  give  them  privileged  potential  for  success. 


Support  America. 
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ment-allied  forces  have  wiped  out  staggering  numbers  of  people  within 
their  own  borders.  Sometimes  neighbors  have  taken  to  slaughtering  neighbors,  as  in 
Rwanda.  Religious  and  ethnic  divisions  have  figured  prominently  in  much  of  the  killing. 
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When  peace  has  been  sought  amid  the  devastation  of 
such  conflicts,  it  is  the  international  engineers  of  peace  who 
tend  to  garner  public  attention.  Local  artisans  who  preserve, 
mend  and  cobble  relationships  together  from  die  ground  up 
are  ignored.  The  U.N.  prosecutor  Carla  Del  Ponte  is  wide- 
ly recognized  for  her  efforts  to  respond  to  Rwanda's  geno- 
cide, while  members  of  local  gacaca  tribunals  or  courageous 
citizens,  like  Jean  Banzubaze,  remain  unknown.  Norwegian 
mediators  get  much  more  credit  for  recent  progress  in  the 
Sri  Lankan  conflict  than  committed  pastors  like  the  Rev. 
Nirmal  Mendis.  Undoubtedly  former  U.S.  Senator  George 
Mitchell  is  more  renowned  for  his  efforts  in  Northern 
Ireland  than  a  local  peacemaker  like  Mairead  Maguire, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  once  awarded  a  Nobel  prize. 

Banzubaze,  an  ordinary  Hutu  Christian  about  whom  we 
learned  in  the  course  of  preparing  a  study  on  grass-roots 
Christian  peacemaking  (Artisans  of  Peace,  Orbis,  2003),  was 
driven  to  compassionate  response  by  his  horror  at  the  eth- 
nic killings  in  Rwanda.  When  he  spotted  a  young  Tutsi 
neighbor  on  his  way  home  from  school  one  afternoon,  he 
grabbed  him  and  pulled  him  into  the  bushes.  Fanatical  fel- 
low Hutus  had  been  attacking  the  boy's  home.  Jean  assured 
the  lad  that  he  was  taking  him  to  his  parents,  who  were  in 
hiding,  and  to  safety  across  the  border.  "If  anyone  sees  us 
and  asks  who  you  are,"  he  ordered  him  gently,  "tell  him  that 
you  are  a  Hutu  and  that  you  are  my  son."  The  boy  was 
saved. 


Nirmal  Mendis  is  an  Anglican  priest  from  Nugelanda  in 
Sri  Lanka,  where  Tamil  and  Singhalese  farmers  lived  and 
labored  side  by  side  until  the  Sri  Lankan  army  launched  an 
operation  over  a  decade  ago  to  recapture  territory  from 
Tamil  militants.  Rice  paddies  became  barren  killing  fields, 
draining  life  from  Tamils  and  Singhalese  alike.  After  years 
of  interethnic  dialogue  meetings  promoted  by  Mendis,  hun- 
dreds of  families  were  able  to  meet  and  embrace  in  this  dev- 
astated zone  of  death.  Tamils  and  Singhalese  cultivated  and 
harvested  together  again  under  banners  proclaiming  "Peace 
to  the  Rice  Fields." 

Mairead  Corrigan  Maguire,  a  Catholic  homemaker,  was 
galvanized  into  action  after  the  tragic  deaths  of  her  young 
nephews  and  niece  in  Belfast.  The  broad  ecumenical  move- 
ment she  helped  to  organize,  the  Community  of  Peace 
People,  came  to  have  major  significance.  It  grew  to  number 
half  a  million  souls  energetically  rallying  for  an  end  to 
Northern  Ireland's  "Troubles."  When  ordinary  Christians 
bend  swords,  blunt  blows  or  build  bridges  of  understanding, 
they  help  forge  grounded  hope  for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Energy  From  Below 

Most  peacebuilding  activity  involves  diverse  actors  play- 
ing roles  at  different  levels  of  society,  employing  a  variety 
of  contacts  and  networks.  The  public  usually  learns  only 
about  the  elite  actors  at  the  top,  whose  power  and  influ- 
ence seem  to  give  them  privileged  potential  for  success. 
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But  neglected  grass-roots  actors  are  important  in  pre- 
venting and  transforming  conflicts.  This  is  not  simply 
because  they  often  engage  large  numbers  of  people.  As 
one  Pax  Christi  representative,  Cesar  Villanueva  of  the 
Philippines,  put  it  at  a  recent  U.S.  Congressional  staff 
briefing  last  summer  on  peacebuilding,  "To  cook  a  good 
rice  cake,  you  need  heat  from  above  and  heat  from  below." 

Grass-roots  makers  of  peace  have  a  wealth  of  wisdom 
about  the  shaping  of  eveiyday,  peaceful  coexistence.  They 
have  experience  in  dealing  with  outbreaks  of  violence  and 
its  brutal  effects.  Their  responses,  ranging  from  clever 
ploys  for  avoiding  complicity  to  the  bold  construction  of 
peace  zones  to  the  use  of  local  traditions  to  promote  rec- 
onciliation, can  be  astoundingly  creative.  They  are  almost 
always  culturally  appropriate.  Unlike  political  stakehold- 
ers or  outside  mediators,  such  actors  may  be  risking  their 
very  lives  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Their  interests  are  long- 
term  and  their  commitments  crucial  to  making  any  peace 
settlement  sustainable.  In  short,  while  grass-roots  artisans 
of  peace  may  be  few  in  number  at  a  given  site,  and  are  fre- 
quently in  need  of  greater  resources  or  training,  they  can 
be  key  to  forging  lasting  peace.  They  merit  attention  and 
support,  because  they  are  capable  of  weaving  a  living  and 
durable  fabric  of  peace.  Without  their  efforts  at  the  grass 
roots,  negotiations  and  agreements  at  higher  levels  may 
quickly  unravel. 


Timing  and  Purpose 

A  helpful  way  to  envision  the  diversity  of  grass-roots  peace- 
making action  by  Christians  is  to  focus  on  its  timing  vis-a- 
vis stages  and  levels  of  armed  violence.  In  our  study  we 
found  actions  that  were  timed  to  prevent  aggression  or  to 
influence  attitudes  or  policies,  such  as  public  prayer  services 
and  human  rights  demonstrations,  or  the  rallies  and  theater 
productions  organized  by  Victory  Outreach  Church  in 
gang-riddled  areas  of  southern  California.  We  discovered 
efforts  to  respond  to  or  blunt  the  impact  of  imminent  or 
extremely  intense  violence,  such  as  warnings  transmitted 
among  Filipino  villagers  by  drums  or  the  use  of  church 
buildings 'for  sanctuary  in  Rwanda. 

Longer-range  actions  often  came  to  the  fore  during 
more  protracted,  less  intense  periods  of  violence.  These 
included  resistance  to  forced  conscription  and  direct  medi- 
ation between  parties  in  conflict.  A  remarkably  effective 
experience  has  been  the  People-to-People  peace  process  in 
southern  Sudan.  Dialogues  there  have  relied  on  the  power 
of  both  traditional  chiefs  and  local  women,  as  well  as  story- 
telling, ritual  and  widespread  community  participation. 

In  post-conflict  or  lingering-violence  contexts,  we  doc- 
umented initiatives  like  providing  public  testimonies  about 
crimes  of  genocide  and  building  memorials.  In  Guatemala 
the  initiatives  ranged  from  placing  monuments  at  local 
killing  sites  to  a  nationwide  church  effort  to  help  recover 
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"historical  memory"  among  victims  of  armed  violence. 
Timing  is  not  everything  in  peacemaking,  of  course,  but 
there  does  appear  to  be  a  time  to  every  purpose.  The  stages 
and  intensity  of  conflicts  tend  to  frame  and  shape  the  realm 
of  the  possible. 

Motivations 

Grass-roots  peacemaking  weaves  a  coat  of  many  colors,  but 
what  moves  peacemakers  to  action?  Why  do  they  assume 
the  risks  of  this  task?  Explicitly  religious  beliefs  and  values 
were  an  important  source  of  motivation  for  many  of  the 
peacemakers  with  whom  our  research  partners  spoke. 
These  Christians  declared  that  "God  wants  us  to  live  in 
peace,"  for  example,  or  that  "the  Bible  teaches  us  to  love  our 
enemies."  But  practical,  ideological  and  relational  motiva- 
tions were  more  frequently  cited.  In  other  words,  it  was 
common  for  people  to  explain  that  they  acted  because 
"fighting  keeps  us  poor,"  "killing  violates  human  rights," 
"the  others  are  people  like  me"  or  "our  children  are  not 
safe." 

Grass-roots  images  of  God  seem  to  have  particular  rel- 
evance to  their  peacemaking  efforts  or  lack  thereof.  Data 
gathered  in  Northern  Ireland,  Sri  Lanka  and  the 
Philippines  indicate  that  when  God  is  perceived  as  acting  in 
people's  lives  in  creative,  liberating  or  salvific  ways,  believ- 
ers tend  to  act  as  peacemakers.  Images  of  God  as  ruler,  mas- 
ter or  judge — not  simply  active  at  the  service  of  creation, 
but  in  complete  control — are,  on  the  other  hand,  associated 
with  fewer  motivations  and  actions  for  peace.  Such  images 
seem  either  to  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  peacemaking  or  are 
the  image  of  choice  for  those  without  much  peacemaking 
zeal.  Shirley  Wijesinghe  of  Sri  Lanka,  a  researcher,  has 
commented,  "An  image  of  God  that  emphasizes  power  over 
other  divine  attributes  may  seem  to  render  human  efforts 
meaningless  or  unnecessary." 

Another  of  our  findings  has  to  do  with  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  a  place  that  is  already  just,  one  in  which  people  get 
what  they  deserve  and  deserve  what  they  get.  The  more  that 
respondents  held  such  a  belief,  the  less  they  worked  for 
peace,  and  the  fewer  motives  they  cited  for  doing  so. 

Higher  levels  of  motivation  for  peacemaking  were  also 
associated  with  lower  levels  of  formal  education.  Somehow, 
schools  seem  not  to  empower  peacemakers.  While  they  may 
provide  useful  skills  and  resources,  it  seems  they  do  not 
inspire  or  encourage  students  to  work  for  peace.  Perhaps 
schools  tend  to  engender  cynicism;  or  perhaps  more  edu- 
cated people  develop  other  aspirations,  like  financial  or 
material  gain,  that  render  peacemaking  less  important. 

Challenges  for  Churches 

What  can  churches  offer  to  grass-roots  peacemakers? 
Worldwide,  Christian  communities  have  been  doing  more 


and  not  merely  saying  more  about  peace  in  recent  years. 
Papal  pronouncements  since  John  XXffl's  Pacem  in  Tenis 
and  pastoral  letters  from  many  bishops'  conferences  have 
both  grown  out  of  and  invigorated  practical  peacemaking. 
Across  the  spectrum  of  Christian  churches,  there  has  been  a 
rich  development  of  theologies  of  reconciliation  and  an 
effort  to  explore  their  practical  implications.  Both  religious 
officials  and  lay  people  have  led  conflict  mediation  efforts 
from  Mexico  to  East  Timor  to  Mozambique.  Churches 
have  participated  in  the  work  of  national  "truth  commis- 
sions" in  post-conflict  circumstances  from  Africa  to  Latin 
America.  They  have  lobbied  and  interceded  with  the  pow- 
ers that  be. 

As  important  and  promising  as  such  developments  are, 
relatively  little  attention  has  been  dedicated  to  supporting 
ordinary  believers.  If  grass-roots  artisans  of  peace  are  crucial 
to  sustainable  peace  between  peoples,  Christian  churches 
should  also  be  championing  their  cause  and  channeling 
resources  toward  the  enhancement  of  their  abilities.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  already  happening  in  some  areas.  On  the  trou- 
bled Philippine  island  of  Mindanao,  for  example,  a  group  of 
grass-roots  Christians  calling  themselves  PAZ  (Peace 
Advocates  Zamboanga)  encourages  Christians  in  the  area  to 
fast  along  with  their  Muslim  neighbors  during  Ramadan.  It 
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also  organizes  an  island-wide  peace  week  each  year. 

As  R.  Scott  Appleby  notes  in  The  Ambivalence  of  the 
Sacred:  Religion,  I  lolence,  and  Reconciliation  (Rowman  and 
Littlefield,  2000),  grass-roots  peacemakers  are  often  inade- 
quately grounded  in  their  own  religious  heritage. 
Furthermore,  religious  peacemakers  as  a  whole  tend  to  be 
overlooked,  underfunded,  relatively  isolated  and  insuffi- 
ciently prepared  to  engage  in  effective  conflict  transforma- 
tion. Many  of  our  research  partners  indicated  that  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  local  peacemakers  could  be  significantly 
enhanced  with  greater  resources,  more  training,  more  effec- 
tive networking,  better  ethical  and  religious  education  and 
the  construction  of  bridges  over  the  chasm  that  often 
divides  grass-roots  peacebuilding  efforts  from  those  of  elites 
and  professionals.  In  nearly  all  of  these  arenas,  churches  are 
among  the  organizations  that  can  provide  the  most  help. 

Local  faith  communities  in  situations  of  pronounced 
violence  face  unique  challenges  and  opportunities. 
Sometimes  they  have  both  material  resources  and  moral 
authority  among  the  population.  They  have  educational 
centers  and  networks  of  global  communication  that  can 
offer  both  means  of  conveying  information  and  protection, 
even  if  limited,  for  grass-roots  peacemakers.  In  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, they  may  be  all  that  remains  of  social  organiza- 
tion or  one  of  the  few  organizations  that  can  function. 


Churches  encounter  distinct  challenges  in  post-con- 
flict or  lingering-conflict  situations  like  Guatemala, 
Northern  Ireland  or  Rwanda.  Our  study  suggested  that 
such  values  as  diversity,  equality  and  human  rights  can  be 
particularly  attractive  sources  of  motivation  as  people  seek 
to  rebuild  peaceful  relationships.  Ironically,  we  found  that 
while  people  in  post-conflict  situations  are  more  highly 
motivated  to  work  for  reconciliation  than  those  who  are 
currently  dealing  with  conflict,  they  do  not  actually 
engage  in  such  efforts  more  than  the  latter,  usually  for  lack 
of  organization  and  opportunity.  Churches  must  work 
more  with  others  to  promote  social  solidarity  and  help 
find  ways  to  provide  those  newly  motivated  to  work  for 
reconciliation  and  rebuilding  with  the  skills,  resources  and 
opportunities  to  do  so. 

Churches  have  served  and  can  continue  to  serve  as  insti- 
tutional supporters  and  key  allies  of  grass-roots  peacemak- 
ers. Christian  leaders  can  encourage  risk-taking  and  pro- 
mote greater  dialogue.  They  can  provide  spaces  of  safety, 
reflection  and  meaning.  They  can  educate  and  help  signifi- 
cantly to  empower  local  people.  They  can  and  should  help 
to  sustain  the  gift  of  a  grounded  hope  for  what  can  be  an 
arduous  journey,  with  a  faith-filled  vision  that  beckons 
beyond  revenge  and  fear  toward  the  life-giving  realm  of 
God  s  just  peace.  0 
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Has  the  Vatican  Changed 
Its  Position  on  Iraq? 


BY  JOHN  THAVIS 


The  papal  envoy  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray  meets  with  Iraqi  Vice  President  Taha  Yassin  Ramadan,  center,  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  in 
Baghdad  on  Feb.  12.  The  cardinal's  meeting  with  Iraqi  authorities  was  a  last-ditch  effort  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  help  avoid  war. 


During  the  countdown  early  this  year  to  the 
war  in  Iraq,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  his  Vatican 
aides  wasted  no  opportunity  to  broadcast  their 
opposition  to  a  U.S.-led  invasion.  They  warned 
that  besides  being  unjust,  an  invasion  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive— it  would  leave  many  dead  and  wounded,  destroy 
Iraqi  infrastructure,  increase  the  hardships  on  civilians, 
increase  political  pressures  on  Iraqi  Christians,  ignite  civil 
strife  in  the  country,  weaken  the  United  Nations  and 
foment  global  terrorism. 

Fast-forward  eight  months,  and  it  seems  that  most  or  all 
of  the  Vatican's  warnings  were  accurate,  but  no  one  is  say- 
ing "I  told  you  so."  On  the  contrary,  several  top  cardinals 
have  warned  against  a  pullout  of  U.S.  and  allied  troops  from 
Iraq,  especially  after  deadly  attacks  on  soldiers  there.  The 

JOHN  THAVIS  is  the  Rome  bureau  chief  for  Catholic  News 
Service. 


Vatican's  own  representative  in  Iraq  has  said  military  with- 
drawal now  would  be  the  worst  option. 

To  those  who  view  Iraqi  attacks  on  U.S.  and  allied  sol- 
diers as  legitimate  resistance  to  an  illegal  occupation,  the 
Vatican  has  offered  no  support  whatever.  After  the  explo- 
sion of  a  truck  bomb  at  an  Italian  army  headquarters  in 
Nasiriya,  Iraq  in  mid-November  left  19  dead,  Italian  bish- 
ops denounced  the  attack  as  terrorism.  The  pope  seemed  to 
sign  on  to  that  definition  a  few  days  later,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  "wicked  work"  accomplished  by  terrorists  in  Iraq.  The 
pontiff  and  Italian  bishops  joined  in  honoring  the  dead 
Italian  soldiers,  saying  they  were  engaged  in  a  mission  of 
peace.  When  a  lone  Italian  bishop  objected  to  the  "sanctifi- 
cation"  of  Italy's  military  operation  in  Iraq,  he  was  sharply 
criticized  and  asked  by  a  leading  Vatican  official  to  explain 
his  statement. 

Has  the  Vatican  changed  its  mind  about  the  war  in  Iraq? 
"It's  not  that  the  Vatican  position  has  changed,  but  the  situ- 
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ation  in  Iraq  has  been  completely  transformed,"  said  one 
Vatican  official,  who  spoke  on  die  condition  of  anonymity. 
"The  Vatican  clearly  said  'no'  to  the  war.  But  at  a  certain 
point,  you  have  to  manage  the  situation  that  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  way  that  does  the  least  damage,"  he  said.  "If  the 
military  pulls  out  of  Iraq  now,  the  country  would  fall  into 
chaos.  The  vase  has  been  broken,  and  we  have  to  try  to  find 
a  way  to  mend  it.  Of  course,  there  is  the  problem  that  the 
more  deeply  one  becomes  involved  in  this  project,  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  justify  that  involvement,"  he  said. 

Before  the  war,  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  the  Vatican 
secretary  of  state,  raised  U.S.  diplomatic  hackles  when  he 
warned  that  the  United  States  might  find  itself  in  a 
Vietnam-like  quagmire  in  Iraq.  "I  told  an  American  friend, 
'Hasn't  the  lesson  of  Vietnam  taught  you  anything?'"  he 
said  at  the  time. 

But  today,  as  the  problems  mount  and  the  death  toll 
rises  in  Iraq,  Cardinal  Sodano  has  said  that  "now  is  not  the 
time  for  recriminations."  What  Cardinal  Sodano  and  oth- 
ers at  the  Vatican  emphasize  is  the  need  for  Iraqis  to  gov- 
ern themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  and  for  the  United 
Nations  to  have  a  greater  say  in  the  interim  running  of  the 
country.  But  with  Iraq's  political  vacuum,  self-governance 
seems  impossible  now. 

"Any  country  that  finds  itself  under  occupation  does 
not  think  the  ruling  authority  represents  the  people," 
Archbishop  Fernando  Filoni,  apostolic  nuncio  to  Iraq,  told 
the  newspaper  Corriere  della  Sera.  "But  there's  a  crisis  of 
power  in  Iraq.  The  people  need  a  leader,  someone  who 


talks  to  Iraqis  as  an  Iraqi,  and  that  leader  isn't  there,"  he 
said.  Archbishop  Filoni  said  that  with  no  short-term  polit- 
ical solution  in  sight  and  no  real  plan  for  civil  harmony  that 
involves  Iraq's  ethnic  and  religious  communities,  a  military 
pullout  now  would  leave  Iraqis  in  a  "terrible  crisis." 

Before  the  war  began,  the  Vatican  frequently  relied  on 
then-Archbishop  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the  Vatican  foreign 
minister,  to  articulate  the  arguments  against  the  use  of 
force.  He  was  recently  named  a  cardinal  and  left  his  diplo- 
matic post  because  of  ill  health,  and  the  Vatican  has  gener- 
ally fallen  silent  on  the  day-to-day  situation  in  Iraq. 

At  the  same  time,  Cardinal  Camillo  Ruini,  papal  vicar 
of  Rome  and  president  of  the  Italian  bishops'  conference, 
has  assumed  a  higher  profile.  His  public  influence  peaked 
during  the  period  of  national  mourning  and  the  state 
funeral  for  the  Italian  soldiers  killed  in  Iraq,  when  the  car- 
dinal said  there  should  be  no  withdrawal  of  Italian  troops 
from  their  "great  and  noble  mission."  To  those  who  asked 
whether  the  soldiers  died  in  a  war  that  should  not  have 
been  fought,  Cardinal  Ruini  replied:  "They  are  victims  of 
terrorism,  pure  and  simple." 

The  handful  of  European  countries  that  have  con- 
tributed soldiers  to  the  current  military  operation  in  Iraq 
include  four  with  heavily  Catholic  populations:  Italy, 
Poland,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Even  many  Europeans  who 
opposed  the  war  supported  sending  soldiers  to  help  restore 
order  in  Iraq  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  hostilities. 
But  now  the  soldiers  are  coming  under  fire,  and  there  is 
debate  over  whether  their  engagement  is  part  of  an  illegal 

occupation,  a  peacekeeping 
mission  or  a  reconstruction 
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project. 

"That's  the  $100  million 
question,"  said  one  Vatican 
official.  He  noted  that  no 
one  at  the  Vatican  had  real- 
ly spoken  on  this  issue. 
"Rather  than  define  what  it 
is,  right  now  we  need  to  try 
to  help  make  things  work  as 
much  as  possible,"  he  said. 

The  Vatican,  with  its 
2000-year  history  of  diplo- 
macy, well  understands  the 
international  scene  and  the 
exigencies  of  war-making 
and  peacemaking.  So  while 
it  rejects  a  military  pullout 
in  Iraq,  it  would  certainly 
be  justified  in  saying,  with 
regard  to  postwar  Iraq,  "I 
told  you  so."  S 
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state  of  the  question 


Ethical  Analysis 
and  the  Facts 


Irresponsible 

In  the  column  "Food  for  Terri  Schiavo" 
(ethics  notebook,  11/24),  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  notes  that  "some  asser- 
tions made  about  Terri  Schiavo's  actual 
condition  seem  to  be  irresponsible."  We 
believe  that  some  of  his  assertions  are 
also  "irresponsible." 

Without  acknowledging  that  the 
Second  District  Court  of  Appeal,  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  published  an  opinion 
containing  "findings  of  fact  about  the 
Schiavo  case,  he  opines — on  the  basis  of 
conversations  with  a  swallowing  expert  at 
the  Mayo  clinic — that  "most  patients  on 
'tube'  or  'peg'  feedings  can,  with  care, 
swallow."  From  that  conversation  he 
concludes  we  should  let  volunteers  spend 
time  feeding  Terri  Schiavo  "to  help  her 
taste  the  sweet  and  cool."  Nowhere  in 
this  scenario  does  Kavanaugh  note  that 
the  court  found  "with  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence"  that  Terri  Schiavo — unlike 
"most  patients"  being  tube  fed — has  for 
10  years  been  "in  a  persistent  vegetative 
state  that  has  robbed  her  of  most  of  her 
cerebrum  and  all  but  the  most  instinctive 
of  neurological  functions,  with  no  hope 
of  a  medical  cure." 

Lest  there  be  doubt  of  the  extent  of 
destruction  to  Terri  Schiavo's  brain,  the 
court  writes,  "The  only  debate  among 
the  doctors  is  whether  she  has  a  small 
amount  of  isolated  living  tissue  in  her 
cerebral  cortex  or  whether  she  has  no 
living  tissue  in  her  cerebral  cortex." 

More  irresponsible  than  his  failure  to 
comment  on  the  Court  of  Appeal's  find- 
ings was  Kavanaugh's  attack  on  the  neu- 
rologist whom  he  quoted  from  a  New 
York  Times  article  as  saying,  "There's 
never  been  a  shred  of  doubt  that  she  is 
vegetative,  and  nothing's  going  to 
change  that."  Kavanaugh  advises  that  the 
physician  "might  want  to  rein  in  his 
hubris."  Kavanaugh  also  notes  that  this 
physician  spent  a  "mere  45  minutes" 
examining  Terri  Schiavo  while  "another 
physician,  [who]  after  more  than  25 


hours  with  her,  judged  her  not  to  be 
vegetative."  Kavanaugh  concluded  from 
this  evidence  that  "the  first  doctor  needs 
not  only  humility  but  also  further  train- 
ing." 

Ronald  Cranford,  M.D.,  the  first 
physician,  is  perhaps  the  premier  expert 
in  the  United  States  on  patients  in  a  per- 
sistent vegetative  state.  He  is  the  neurol- 
ogist who  testified  as  an  expert  witness  in 
such  landmark  PVS  cases  as  those  of 
Brophy  and  Cruzan.  He  has  served  on 
the  American  Academy  of  Neurology's 
task  force  on  PVS,  chaired  the  Acad- 
emy's ethics  committee,  which  set  the 
norms  and  standards  for  treatment  of 
patients  in  that  condition,  and  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  president's 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine.  His  statement  in 
The  New  York  Times  is  exacdy  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  the  trial  court 
came  after  reviewing  the  detailed  medi- 
cal evidence  presented  in  the  case. 

Kavanaugh  does  not  identify  the 
physician  who  purportedly  spent  25 
hours  with  Terri  Schiavo  and  pro- 
nounced her  "not  vegetative."  The 
Florida  Court  of  Appeal  identifies  three 
physicians  who  so  opined.  The  New 
York  Times  article  identifies  a  fourth 
physician  who  had  provided  an  affidavit 
that  Terri  Schiavo  was  not  in  a  persis- 
tent vegetative  condition.  Only  one  of 
the  four  is  trained  in  neurology.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  noted  that  even  that 
physician's  proposed  treatment — 
vasodilation  therapy  and  hyperbaric 
oxygen  therapy — is  worthless  for 
patients  like  Terri  Schiavo.  In  the 
court's  words,  such  treatment  "cannot 
replace  dead  tissue." 

The  trial  court,  after  an  extensive 
review  of  the  medical  evidence,  conclud- 
ed that  die  judgment  of  those  physicians 
who  believed  Terri  Schiavo  was  not  in  a 
permanent  vegetative  state  was  incor- 
rect. That  finding,  as  the  Court  of 
Appeal  noted,  "was  entered  several  years 


ago  and  has  [four  times]  been  affirmed 
by  this  court." 

An  essay  entided  "Brain  Death,  Pro- 
life  and  Catholic  Confusion,"  co- 
authored  by  Dr.  Cranford,  which  was 
published  in  America  in  1982  (12/4/82), 
stressed  the  importance  of  clarity  and 
precision  of  terminology  with  regard  to 
such  critically  important  issues  as  brain 
death  and  persistent  vegetative  condi- 
tion. Its  conclusion  remains  an  impera- 
tive for  those  who  provide  ethical  analy- 
sis or  commentary  on  public  policy: 
"[0]ur  task.. .is  to  be  informed  on  devel- 
opments in  medicine,  to  consult  widely 
and  wisely  in  this  area  and  to  formulate 
positions  that  are  both  prudent  and  in 
accordance  with  [the  reality  of  the 
human  condition]." 

We  believe  that  John  Kavanaugh's 
article  fails  to  meet  those  standards. 

John  J.  Paris,  S.J. 
James  Keenan,  S.J. 
The  author's  teach  ethics  at  Boston  College. 

The  Author  Replies: 

I  appreciate  the  judgment  of  Fathers 
Paris  and  Keenan.  My  observations  on 
the  possibility  of  mouth  feeding  were 
also  based  on  a  week's  stay  at  a  unit 
for  the  brain-damaged  in  France.  The 
neurologist  (also  a  scientist)  there 
assured  me  that  the  PVS  patients, 
some  in  the  state  for  years,  could  be 
fed  by  mouth  if  there  were  sufficient 
time  and  resources.  One  can  find 
expert  medical  and  legal  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  Thus  I  do  not 
think  any  court  or  expert  is  a  final 
authority.  I  do  know  cases  of  PVS 
patients  who  have  been  "reanimated," 
in  various  degrees;  thus  it  was  the 
absoluteness  of  Dr.  Cranford's  judg- 
ment that  was  my  complaint.  Finally, 
my  words  about  "further  training" 
were  due  to  my  own  rhetorical  hubris, 
which  I  regret.  Perhaps  my  correspon- 
dents could  pass  on  my  apology. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
St.  Louis  University 
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faith  in  focus 


amilies 


Christinas  traditions  and  the 
tradition  of  Christmas 


BY  JAMES  MARTIN 

WHAT  I  REiM EMBER  most 
about  childhood  Christ- 
mases  is  a  very  bright  light. 
At  the  risk  of  dating 
myself,  Christmas  mornings  at  my  home 
in  suburban  Philadelphia  during  the  mid- 
1960's  were  filmed  not  with  a  camcorder, 
but  with  an  enormous  contraption  that  my 
father  bought  in  the  pre-pre-digital  age. 
Before  my  sister  and  I  were  permitted  to 

james  martin,  s.J.,  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America. 


fly  down  the  stairs  on  the  morning  of  Dec. 
25  (pajama-clad,  we  josded  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase  for  first  place  in  die  year's 
most  important  race),  my  father  had  to  set 
up  his  beloved  movie  camera. 

For  reasons  I  cannot  recall,  attached  to 
the  top  of  this  particular  camera  was  a 
monstrous  square  spodight,  whose  colossal 
bulb  did  not  simply  illuminate  our  living 
room.  It  filled  every  corner  of  the  house 
with  a  nuclear-blast-level  light,  temporari- 
ly blinding  anyone  foolish  enough  to  turn 
an  eye  in  its  direction.  "O.K.,"  my  mother 


would  say.  "We're  ready!"  At  this  point  my 
sister  and  I  would  tumble  down  the  stairs 
and,  in  the  searing  white  light,  grope  our 
way  toward  the  loot  stashed  under  the  tree. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  surviving  films  of 
these  mornings,  while  undeniably  well  lit, 
make  my  sister  and  me  appear  like  dazed 
moles  emerging  from  underground. 

As  in  many  families,  this  was  not  the 
only  tradition  surrounding,  as  the  writer 
Jean  Shepherd  called  it,  "lovely,  beautiful, 
glorious  Christmas,  around  which  the 
entire  year  revolved."  Christmas  Eve  and 
Christmas  Day  at  our  house  followed  a 
pattern  both  invariable  and,  for  a  child, 
comforting.  The  tree  (real,  of  course) 
would  have  been  purchased  a  few  days 
before  the  Big  Day,  during  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  That  event  typically  coincided 
with  my  father  slicing  open  a  finger  with  a 
handsaw  while  hacking  off  the  bottom  of 
the  tree  (which  was  always  too  tall).  Ours 


was  one  of  the  few  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood often  covered  in  blood. 

By  Christmas  Eve,  then,  the  tree  was 
already  decorated  widi  colored  (not  white) 
lights,  glass  (not  plastic)  ornaments,  and 
tinsel  (not  garland) — which  you  were  to 
"drape,"  as  my  mother  would  say,  "not 
clump."  And  the  tree  always  stood  in  a  par- 
ticular corner  of  our  living  room.  One 
year,  in  a  willful  break  with  tradition,  our 
family  decided  to  erect  the  tree  in  our 
recently  renovated  rec  room.  As  the  ever- 
green was  dragged  across  the  floor,  hun- 
dreds of  dry  pine  needles  fell  off,  lodging 
themselves  deep  in  the  red-and-orange 
shag  carpet.  We  were  still  finding  needles 
20  years  later. 

Christmas  Eve  was  supposed  to  be 
quiet,  a  well-earned  respite  from  the  shop- 
ping and  cooking  of  the  previous  few  days. 
While  my  mother  and  father  enjoyed 
"watching  the  tree,"  my  sister  and  I  would 
avidly  scan  the  local  TV  news  programs, 
which  around  9  o'clock  would  begin 
broadcasting  reports  of  an  unidentified  fly- 


ing object  coming  down  from  the  North 
Pole  and  making  its  way  toward 
Philadelphia.  As  a  boy,  it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  question  the  accuracy  of  these  media 
reports:  that  Santa's  first  stop  was 
Philadelphia  seemed  eminently  sensible. 
After  all,  wasn't  his  first  stop  after 
Thanksgiving  Wanamaker's  department 
store  downtown?  As  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, Santa  had  his  priorities  straight. 
Cookies  and  milk  were  set  out  for  Santa  in 
our  living  room  near  the  tree.  ("The  back 
door,"  said  my  father,  matter-of-factly, 
when  asked  how  Santa  could  get  into  our 
fireplace-free  house.) 

Once  we  had  finished  with  the  ritual- 
ized unwrapping  of  the  gifts  (one  per  per- 
son, until  all  the  gifts  were  unwrapped, 
crumpled  wrapping  paper  collected  in  a 
large  Hefty  bag),  my  sister  and  I  immedi- 
ately re-enacted  another  family  drama: 
determining  who  had  received  the  most 
presents.  "Now,  Santa  always  brings  you 
the  same  amount,"  said  my  father  rolling 
his  eyes.  "We  checked." 


"Look,"  I  would  say  to  my  sister  as  I 
piled  up  my  toys,  "I  got  more."  But  even  if 
it  happened  that  I  mistakenly  received  an 
extra  gift,  my  parents  knew  how  to  deter 
further  sibling  rivalry. 

"No,"  my  mother  would  say,  "G.I.  Joe 
and  his  rifle  are  one  gift,  not  two." 

The  rest  of  the  day  conformed  to  a 
similarly  traditional  plan.  Breakfast  was  a 
more  elaborate  and  relaxed  affair  than 
usual  (pancakes  versus  cereal),  followed  by 
Mass  and  an  early  dinner  at  home  or  at  the 
home  of  relatives.  When  my  parents  host- 
ed the  Christmas  celebration,  the  main 
course  was  invariable:  turkey  served  with 
two  kinds  of  stuffing — bread  and  "meat" 
stuffing,  an  Italian  specialty  of  my  mother's 
family,  made  with  ground  beef,  raisins  and 
celery,  which  though  delicious  never  failed 
to  elicit  elaborate  retching  sounds  when 
described  to  my  friends  in  grammar 
school. 

Of  course  not  every  family  has  the 
same  traditions.  Indeed,  one  of  my  earliest 
experiences  of  what  you  might  call  "incul- 
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turation"  came  when  1  realized  chat  not 
everyone  followed  our  x\pproved 
Christmas  Plan.  Certainly  I  knew  that  very 
slight  alterations  in  the  tradition  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Across  the  street  from 
our  house  lived  the  Ash  family;  I  had 
grown  up  with  their  daughter,  Carol.  One 
Christmas  morning,  Carol  dropped  by  our 
house  (another  tradition:  we  always  com- 
pared what  we  had  given  our  parents)  to 
invite  me  over  to  view  their  new  tree.  To 
my  surprise,  it  was  covered  entirely  in  red 
lights — different,  to  be  sure,  but  still  with- 
in the  limits  of  my  "horizon  of  meaning," 
as  Karl  Rahner  would  say. 

One  year  Carol  even  invited  me  to  a 
"Christmas  pageant"  at  her  local  church. 
The  Ashes  were  a  faith-filled  Presbyterian 
family,  and  Carol  was  forever  including  me 
in  her  church's  "youth  group"  functions — 
fun  events  that  included  roller  skating, 
movies  and  bowling.  The  combination  of 
fun  and  religion  seemed  a  novel  and  enjoy- 
able one  as  an  adolescent,  and  if  one's  faith 
life  depended  not  on  which  church  you 
were  baptized  into,  but  on  how  much  fun 
you  had  as  a  teenager,  I  would  probably 
now  be  a  Presbyterian.  (Catholic  readers 
may  ask:  What  about  Catholic  youth 
groups?  Why  didn't  you  join  them?  The 
answer,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  is  that 
the  Presbyterians  skated  more.)  That  year 
in  Carol's  starkly  elegant  whitewashed 
church,  I  joined  the  congregation  singing 
carols  and  watching  the  children  recreate 
the  story  of  the  Nativity.  Her  family's 
Christmas  celebration  was  slightly  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  to  be  sure,  but  no  less 
beautiful. 

Real  inculturation  would  occur  later, 
during  high  school  and  college.  One  of  my 
best  friends,  named  John,  came  from  a 
large  Polish-Italian  family.  As  a  teenager,  I 
found  myself  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  John's  family,  no  matter  what  time  of 
year.  During  the  school  year  I  would  drop 
by  his  house  after  we  had  taken  in  a  movie, 
)  catch  up  with  John's  parents.  In  the 
summertime,  I  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his 
family's  little  beach  house  in  New  Jersey 
("down  the  shore,"  one  says  in  Phila- 
delphia). There  his  mother  and  father  and 
brothers  and  sisters  taught  me  how  to 
snare  crabs  from  a  boat  (smelly  fish  heads 
and  a  wire  cage  usually  did  the  trick),  play 
pinochle  and  dance  the  polka. 

The  yuletide  traditions  at  John's  house 
were  new  to  me.  For  one  thing,  Christmas 


Eve  seemed  to  be  the  more  elaborate  cele- 
bration. In  contrast  to  our  own  peaceful 
family  gathering,  the  Olszewskis  prepared 
a  colossal  dinner  of  ravioli,  fish,  galumpkes, 
cookies,  desserts  and  more.  Charades  were 
played  into  the  early  hours,  and — the 
biggest  shock — gifts  were  opened  before 
Christmas  morning.  Though  I  found  this  a 
serious  breach  of  tradition,  I  forgave  his 
parents,  as  the  food  was  so  good,  the  cha- 
rades so  much  fun  and  his  family  so  wel- 
coming. In  one  corner  of  the  room  John's 
father  laughed  and  puffed  on  his  pipe, 
exhaling  the  aromatic  scent  of  Captain 
Black's  tobacco,  the  same  thing  I  would 
smell  in  die  summer  on  his  beat-up  boat,  as 
we  went  "crabbing,"  the  sea  air  mixing 
with  the  pungent  tobacco  smoke. 
Spending  a  few  hours  at  John's  house  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  then  returning  to  my 
own  seemed  the  best  of  both  traditions:  the 
active  and  the  contemplative. 

One  irony  of  these  family  traditions  is 
that  the  family  that  celebrated  the  original 
Christmas,  the  Holy  Family,  broke  with 
tradition  as  much  as  they  exemplified  it. 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  example, 
carefully  lists  the  family's  genealogy — the 
tradition  that  lay  behind  the  birth  of  Jesus: 
the  child  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old 
Testament.  At  the  same  time,  Joseph  and 
Mary  found  themselves  in  a  situation  that 
was  anything  but  traditional,  with  almost 
no  experience  to  guide  them. 

Moreover,  if  we  fail  to  consider  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  the  Holy  Family,  we  can 
be  lulled  into  thinking  that  the  first 
Christmas  was  a  familiar,  even  cozy,  affair. 
After  their  arduous  journey  from 
Nazareth,  Mary  and  Joseph  were  most 
likely  daunted  by  the  sheer  uncertainty  of 
the  future,  uncomfortable  in  their  rough 
lodgings  in  Bethlehem  and  still  struggling 
to  understand  the  very  meaning  of  their 
son's  birth.  Yet  even  as  they  saw  them- 
selves moving  away  from  traditional  expec- 
tations, they  relied  on  the  most  important 
part  of  their  tradition — the  knowledge  that 
the  God  who  had  accompanied  their  fami- 
ly for  so  many  generations  would  not 
desert  them.  What  supported  them  in 
untraditional  times  was  tradition  itself. 

my  father  died  a  few  years  ago  and  so  no 
longer  celebrates  with  us,  at  least  on  earth. 
But  I  like  to  think  of  him  celebrating 
Christmas  not  in  the  harsh  light  of  his 
Super-8  movie  camera,  but  in  the  warm 


glow  of  the  heavenly  banquet.  The  Ashes 
still  live  across  the  street  from  my  mother, 
and  Carol  and  I  frequently  see  one  anoth- 
er around  Christmas.  Now,  however,  we 
talk  less  about  the  presents  we've  received 
and  more  about  her  three  sons.  John's 
father  died  a  few  years  before  my  own,  and 
his  family  has  moved  away,  but  they  still 
celebrate  Christmases  together,  and  with 
the  same  food.  Now  that  my  sister  is  mar- 
ried, I  am  being  introduced  to  new 
Christmas  traditions.  My  brother-in-law's 
family,  a  large  and  welcoming  Italian-Irish 
clan,  inclines  more  to  John's  type  of  cele- 
bration— with  an  emphasis  on  Christmas 
Eve  dinner,  and  a  special  emphasis  on  food. 
As  I  meet  new  friends  from  my  local  Jesuit 
parish,  I  am  discovering  that  New  Yorkers 
have  their  own  special  traditions  as  well. 
And  now  that  I  am  a  priest,  I  have  a  new 
tradition:  celebrating  Midnight  Mass. 

But  those  earlier  traditions,  discovered 
as  a  child,  remain  with  me:  the  movie  cam- 
eras, the  unidentified  flying  objects,  the 
carefully  measured  piles  of  gifts,  the 
Christmas  pageants,  the  late-night  cha- 
rades. And  each  Christmas,  when  I  think 
about  the  Holy  Family,  I  remember  other 
holy  families  as  well — the  ones  who 
brought  me  up  in  the  faith,  who  showed 
me  how  to  love  and  who  taught  me  how  to 
celebrate  Christmas.  f& 
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faith  in  focus 


The  Salvation  of 
Particulars 


BY  SHERRYL  WHITE 

IT  STARTED  MONTHS  AGO.  Weeks 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  long- 
before  the  first  frost,  pumpkins  began 
appearing  in  the  lobby  of  my  apart- 
ment building.  Bedecked  with  straw  hats 
and  carved  faces,  they  crowded  our  entry- 
way  and  clustered  around  mailboxes, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  fall.  In  short 
order,  an  assortment  of  turkeys  wearing  pil- 
grim collars  joined  them.  Can  the  dancing 
elves  of  Christmas  be  far  behind? 

Usual  harbingers  of  seasonal  delights — 
crisp  walks  amid  turning  leaves,  cozy 
evenings  sipping  cocoa  and  reading  new 
novels — these  creatures  have  become  for 
me,  instead,  messengers  of  premature 
dread.  The  holidays  are  coming. 

It  has  been  just  over  a  year  since  my 
father's  funeral.  A  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
sudden  and  swift,  turned  our  family  on  its 
ear  overnight.  Everything  is  different  now. 
Our  lives  seem  to  be  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  a  gaping  hole.  We  miss  Dad  more  than 
we  can  manage. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  world,  our 
loss  pales  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things. 
Families  around  the  globe  are  slogging 
through  grief  as  a  result  of  the  violence  cap- 
tured in  every  headline  and  news  broadcast 
of  late.  At  least  my  father's  death  was  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  aging. 

In  the  face  of  sadness,  it  is  said  that  life 
has  a  way  of  moving  on;  that  in  change 
itself,  there  is  mercy.  I  suppose  that's  so. 
Time  has  made  adjustment  to  our  loss  eas- 
ier— until  now.  My  mother  just  announced 
her  decision  to  sell  the  family  home. 

Logically,  it  is  a  good  decision.  Majestic 
English  Tudors  are  lovely  houses  in  which 
to  grow  up,  but  impossible  places  to  live  in 
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when  you're  alone  and  grieving.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  and  I  have  long 
since  left  for  places  and  paths  of  our 
own.  Unable  to  bear  rambling 
around  in  the  house  by  herself,  even 
Mom  has  taken  to  spending  nights 
in  a  nearby  condominium.  It's  time 
to  sell. 

Unfortunately,  my  heart  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  my 
mind.  Emotions  are  caught  in  a  tan- 
gled web  of  nostalgia,  while  reason 
races  ahead  to  make  appointinents 
with  realtors.  Everything  is  moving 
too  fast. 

Shortly  after  Mom  announced 
the  impending  sale,  I  flew  home  to 
help  with  preparations.  My  brother, 
David,  and  sister,  Janet,  had  been  at 
it  long  before  I  arrived,  storming 
through  closets  with  a  vengeance,  moving 
through  storehouses  of  over  60  years  of  liv- 
ing. I  was  not  sure  how  I  could  help,  but  I 
knew  it  was  important  to  be  there. 

As  we  drove  from  the  airport,  Mom 
tried  to  prepare  me,  to  protect  me  from  the 
shock  of  bagged  discards  and  boxed  estate 
sale  items  that  once  were  the  "stuff'  of  our 
home.  "It's  just  a  mess,"  she  warned. 

No  surprises  there.  I  knew  the  house 
would  be  chaos  and  had  steeled  myself 
against  it.  I  was  ready  to  pitch  in,  box,  bag, 
drag  and  toss  with  the  others.  "It's  time,"  I 
kept  repeating.  "It  was  a  good  decision." 
But  there  was  a  flaw  in  my  armor  of  ratio- 
nality. I  had  not  prepared  for  particulars. 

Pulling  into  the  driveway,  Mom  insist- 
ed we  use  the  front  door  to  avoid  a  back 
porch  stuffed  with  clothes.  "It's  just  a 
mess,"  she  muttered  again  softly.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  this  "mess"  was  becoming 
her  mantra.  It  should  have  cued  me  to  the 
mayhem  I  was  about  to  encounter. 

As  the  front  door  opened,  we  were 
greeted  with  absolute  bedlam.  Six  million 
knickknacks  and  gewgaws  were  strewn 


across  the  floor.  Furniture  was  stacked  in 
precarious  piles  throughout  the  room.  It 
looked  like  a  block  sale  gone  berserk.  And 
this  was  only  the  entrance  hall.  Was  all  this 
stuff  really  ours? 

We  laughed  at  the  array,  gingerly 
winding  our  way  through  the  maze  as  she 
began  detailing  the  progress  in  packing. 
But  I  was  not  listening.  I  stood  transfixed, 
unable  to  breathe.  Our  china  cabinet  had 
been  violated. 

A  massive  piece  of  antique  furniture,  it 
had  stood  proudly  in  our  dining  room  for  as 
long  as  I  could  remember.  This  was  the 
holy  of  holies,  a  place  where  not  only  china 
and  crystal  were  stored,  but  where  first 
Communion  rosaries  and  dented  sterling 
silver  baby  rattles  were  squirreled  away  for 
safekeeping.  This  was  where,  as  children, 
we  shoved  our  huge  St.  Joseph  Missals  after 
returning  from  Sunday  Mass,  careful  to 
smooth  out  the  ribbons  marking  our 
places  amid  pages  of  ritual.  This  was  the 
repository  of  things  too  special  for  every- 
day use  and  viewing. 

Now  it  stood  bereft,  emptied  of  most 
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of  its  treasures,  the  door  swinging  open  for 
all  to  see  the  void  within.  I  felt  as  though  a 
tabernacle  had  been  desecrated;  an  irrev- 
erent version  of  the  stripping  of  the  altars 
on  Good  Friday  unfolded  before  me.  I 
stepped  over  the  clutter  on  the  floor  and 
reached  out  gently  to  close  the  door  on 
thousands  of  memories.  But  something 
caught  my  eye.  The  particulars  were  esca- 
lating. There,  hidden  in  the  corner,  stood 
my  childhood  companions:  two  ceramic 
turkeys — salt  and  pepper  shakers  of  the 
variety  found  long  ago  in  every 
Woolworth  store  across  America. 

For  decades,  these  schmaltzy  creatures 
had  graced  our  Thanksgiving  table.  Year 
after  year,  amid  fine  china,  crystal  and 
linen,  they  stood  nobly  in  their  garish 
orange  and  brown  ceramic  feathers,  refus- 
ing to  bow  before  the  pageantry  of  pomp 
and  splendor  surrounding  them.  Their 
honest  simplicity  offered  a  silent  challenge 
as  they  were  passed  among  the  members  of 
our  extended  family  gathered  yearly 
around  the  table. 

These  turkeys  were  for  us  a  grounding 
in  normalcy  amidst  the  facade  of  grandeur; 
a  balance  of  simplicity  on  the  scales  of 
spectacle;  a  reminder  of  the  deeper  essence 
of  our  celebrations.  With  each  shake  of 
their  tails  and  outpouring  of  seasoning, 
they  told  us  our  greatest  treasure  was  not 
to  be  found  in  our  finery,  but  in  the  simple 
bond  of  relationships  that  held  us  together 
as  family. 

Standing  before  the  turkeys  for  this 
last  time,  I  began  to  wonder  if  we  had 
heard  their  messages.  As  adults,  our  lives 
have  scattered  us  along  the  East  Coast,  our 
choices  creating  patterns  and  commit- 
ments that  leave  little  room  for  siblings. 
Time  and  distance  continue  to  take  their 
toll  on  relationships. 

It  is  my  mother  who  remains  our  con- 
nector, the  one  to  whom  we  turn  for 
updates,  who  guards  our  family,  the  place 
we  call  home  long  after  having  left  it  to 
make  our  own  elsewhere.  What  was  to 
become  of  us  now  that  our  house,  our 
place  of  belonging  and  gathering,  was 
being  disassembled,  marketed  and  sold? 

One  thing  was  certain.  The  turkeys' 
lives  were  about  to  end.  If  my  sister  found 
them,  they  would  be  relegated  to  the  trash. 
If  my  brother  happened  upon  them,  they 
would  be  tagged  for  a  yard  sale.  But  I  was 
the  one  they  had  fallen  to,  and  once  again 
they  brought  blessing.  They  had  lifted  the 
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veil  of  defenses,  pointing  beyond  the  task 
of  closing  our  house  to  contemplating  the 
responsibilities  of  family  ties. 

I  knew  I  could  not  abandon  the  turkeys 
to  the  disgrace  of  a  trash  pile  or  publicity  of 
an  estate  sale.  In  the  privacy  of  our  dining 
room,  we  had  become  partners  in  fate. 
Neither  the  turkeys  nor  I  would  ever  see 
another  holiday  in  our  home,  but  the  mis- 
sion of  family  was  still  before  us.  Nothing 
is  bevond  redemption.  It  was  clear:  my  first 
act  in  disassembling  our  house  would  be 
one  of  salvage. 

Taking  the  turkeys  from  the  cabinet,  I 
carried  them  gendy  to  the  kitchen  to 
empty  their  bellies  of  salt  and  pepper.  The 
rubber  stoppers  in  their  bases  had  grown 
so  hardened  they  nearly  crumbled  as  I 
pried  them  loose.  Suddenly,  pepper  was 
everywhere. 

"Damn,"  I  shouted  at  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, at  everything  in  general.  "It's  a 
mess."  I  felt  swept  up  in  the  mayhem — 
and  swallowed  by  loss,  grief,  change  and 
transition.  I  was  standing  at  that  terrible 
point  of  emptying,  when  what  was  is  no 
longer,  and  what  will  be  has  yet  to  evolve. 
The  turkeys  were  weakening  my  defenses, 
ruining  my  ability  to  reason,  opening  the 
dreaded  door  of  vulnerability. 

Disgusted  with  sentimentality,  I 
brushed  away  the  pepper,  grabbed  the 
turkeys  and  turned  to  toss  them  in  the 
trash.  But  I  stopped.  Something  was  miss- 
ing. It  just  didn't  feel  right.  And  then,  I 
knew.  It  was  the  salt.  There  wasn't  any. 
Not  a  single  grain  anywhere.  I  gave  the 
turkeys  another  shake  and  finally,  it  came; 
not  the  salt,  but  their  deepest  blessing. 

In  my  heart's  eye,  memories  of  my 
father  poured  forth.  I  could  see  him,  each 
holiday,  every  meal,  presiding  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Casually  slouched  a  bit  in  his 
chair,  his  tie  loosened  slightly  at  day's  end, 
he  would  sit  poised  with  a  salt  shaker  at  his 
fingertips,  seasoning  his  food  over  and 
over  until  even  a  deer  would  have  cried  for 
mercy.  How  he  loved  his  salt.  How  we  all 
loved  him. 

Somehow,  Dad  was  able  to  make 
everything  right,  taking  away  our  doubts 
and  fears,  instilling  confidence  and  self- 
assurance.  "Everything's  gonna  be  all 
right,"  he'd  proclaim.  It  was  the  Southern 
gentleman's  version  of  Julian's  "all  shall  be 
well."  And  we  believed  him.  For  a  time,  it 
was  so.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  be  "a 
mess." 


The  memory  of  decades  of  family 
events  danced  within  me:  births  and  bap- 
tisms; weddings  and  anniversaries;  Advent 
wreaths  and  Easter  egg  hunts;  sibling 
squabbles  and  reconciled  rivalries;  home- 
work and  graduations;  all  the  celebrations 
of  family  life  played  against  a  backdrop  of 
ringing  telephones,  blaring  stereos,  piano 
practicing  and  die  voices  of  children.  Our 
house  was  always  filled  with  life,  and 
together,  my  parents  presided  over  it  all. 

I  now  began  to  see  the  wisdom  of  these 
turkeys.  My  inner  turmoil  was  not  about 
the  china  cabinet,  the  loss  of  accumulated 
mementos  or  even  the  house  itself.  This 
w  hole  ordeal  \\;is  about  home,  about  some- 
thing that  transcends  geographic  bound- 
aries and  time.  This  was  about  family,  the 
relationships  that  are  challenged  as  roles 
shift,  the  reshuffling  that  is  necessary  when 
one  generation  passes  away.  This  was  about 
life,  that  marvelous  invitation  to  intimacy 
and  love;  about  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  relationships;  about  our  deep- 
est grounding  in  God,  the  source  and  end 
of  all;  about  Love  defying  stasis. 

Gradually,  heart  and  mind  understood 
as  one.  My  family  was  not  something  that 
could  be  boxed,  bagged  or  easily  discarded. 
The  memories  of  our  house  would  be  with 
us  long  after  the  doors  were  closed  and  its 
keys  turned  over  to  new  owners.  Our 
home,  our  love  for  one  another  would  tran- 
scend the  details  of  real  estate  and  proper- 
ty. Ours  was  a  bond  that  would  sustain  us 
through  the  tears  and  turmoil  of  downsiz- 
ing, disposing  and  even  dying.  Together, 
we  would  see  to  it. 

As  I  looked  at  the  turkeys  perched  in 
my  hand,  I  whispered,  "thank  you."  Then, 
before  anyone  could  see,  I  wrapped  them  in 
paper  towels  and  tucked  them  into  my 
backpack.  They  were  coming  home  with 
me  as  reminders  of  the  only  inheritance  I 
wanted,  of  the  treasure  I  will  always  cher- 
ish— my  family. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the 
drama  of  readying  our  house  for  sale.  We 
have  not  even  touched  the  attic  or  dreaded 
garages.  But  I  know  we  are  going  to  make 
it — my  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  and  I — 
each  supporting  the  other.  We  will  have  to 
work  at  it,  but  somehow,  the  responsibility 
has  become  blessing,  not  burden — a  bless- 
ing of  family  and  love.  What  better  treasure 
to  tend  than  that? 

Bring  on  the  holidays,  turkeys  and  all. 
"Everything's  gonna  be  all  right."  0 
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What  was  going  on  in  the  Christian 
movement  between  the  writing  of  the 
New  Testament  books  and  the  Council  of 
Nicea  in  A.D.  325?  From  well-marketed 
books  and  television  programs  that 
promise  alternative  visions  of  Christianity, 
it  seems  that  in  this  period  there  was  great 
diversity  in  theology  and  practice.  But  for 
nonspecialists,  personal  contact  with  the 
evidence  on  which  the  talking-head  pro- 
fessors base  their  claims  is  hard  to  find. 
These  two  volumes  will  help. 

Bart  D.  Ehrman,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  religious  studies  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  examines  noncanonical  early 
Christian  writing's  in  order  to  see  what 
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they  can  reveal  about  the  various  forms  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  and  about  how  one 
early  Christian  group  (which  Ehrman  calls 
"proto-orthodoxy")  established  itself  as 
dominant  in  the  religion,  thus  determin- 
ing for  ages  to  come  what  Christians 
would  believe,  practice  and  read  as  Sacred 
Scripture. 

Lost  Scriptures  is  an  anthology  of  trans- 
lations of  43  of  these  texts,  while  Lost 
Christianities  analyzes  in  detail  some  of  the 
texts,  discusses  the  groups  of  early 
Christians  who  produced  these  and  other 
texts,  considers  the  conflicts  that  arose 
among  the  groups  and  reflects  on  the 
strategies  that  proved  effective  in  the 
struggles  for  dominance. 

Most  of  the  texts  in  the  anthology  are 
presented  in  their  entirety  and  are 
arranged  according  to  literary  types: 
gospels,  acts  of  the  Apostles,  epistles  and 
related  writings,  apocalypses  and  revelato- 
ry treatises,  and  lists  of  canonical  books. 
They  include  Christian  apocrypha,  the 
Nag  Hammadi  documents  and  the  apos- 
tolic fathers.  Almost  half  of  them  were 
translated  by  Ehrman,  and  the  rest  are 
taken  from  other  existing  collections. 
Each  text  is  provided  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction. Thus,  Lost  Scriptures  offers  the 
reader  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
texts  treated  in  the  other  volume.  On  the 
whole,  it  provides  a  good  sample  of  the  lit- 
erature and  illustrates  nicely  the  complex 
and  often  exotic  world  of  second-  and 
third-century  Christianity. 

Lost  Christianities  presents  analyses  of 
individual  texts  in  their  historical  context. 
Ehrman  displays  expert  knowledge  of  the 
texts  and  the  best  modern  scholarship,  as 
well  as  sound  critical  judgment  about  their 
content.  His  balanced  exposition  of  the 
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Gospel  of  Thomas,  with  its  careful  delin- 
eation of  the  different  materials  in  it,  is 
outstanding.  His  essay  on  the  Secret  Gospel 
of  Mark,  with  its  suggestion  that  the  text 
may  be  a  modern  forgery  (perhaps  even  by 
its  learned  editor,  Morton  Smith),  reads 
like  a  detective  story.  Studying  a  text  in  the 
anthology  and  reading  Ehrman's  discus- 
sion of  it  can  be  both  informative  and 
engrossing. 

One  of  Ehrman's  goals  is  to  update 
Walter  Bauer's  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in 
Earliest  Christianity,  which  appeared  in 
German  in  1934  and  in  English  in  1971. 
Bauer's  thesis  was  that  beliefs  that  later 
came  to  be  accepted  as  orthodox  or  hereti- 
cal were  originally  competing  interpreta- 
tions of  Christianity,  and  that  the  groups 
that  held  them  were  scattered  through  the 
Roman  Empire.  What  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  orthodoxy  was  one  form  of 
Christianity,  whose  geographical  center 
was  in  Rome.  Thus  Bauer  sought  to  over- 
turn Eusebius  of  Caesarea's  model  of  an 
original  orthodoxy  going  back  to  Jesus  and 
the  Aposdes,  from  which  various  heretics 
deviated  through  the  centuries. 

Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Nag  Hammadi  documents  in  Egypt  in 
1945  and  the  intense  research  done  on 
them  and  on  the  early  Christian  apoc- 
rypha and  related  texts,  there  is  now  more 
material  to  be  fitted  into  Bauer's  model  of 
early  Christian  history.  The  texts  present- 
ed in  Ehrman's  anthology  and  his  incisive 
analyses  of  them  constitute  a  solid  contri- 
bution to  showing  the  diversity  of  thought 
and  practice  within  early  Christianity. 
Ehrman  also  suggests  that  early 
Christianity  was  even  less  tidy  and  more 
diversified  than  Bauer  realized. 

My  major  problem  comes  with 
Ehrman's  concept  of  "proto-orthodoxy." 
He  regards  proto-orthodoxy  as  one  of  the 
many  competing  interpretations  of 
Christianity  in  the  early  church.  He  claims 
that  all  forms  of  modern  Christianity — 
Catholicism,  Orthodoxy  and 
Protestantism — go  back  to  this  one  form 
of  Christianity  that  emerged  victorious 
from  the  conflicts  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  He  contends  that  Bauer  under- 
estimated the  effect  of  proto-orthodoxy 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  and  over- 
estimated the  influence  of  the  Roman 
church  on  the  course  of  the  conflicts. 

The  problem  is  that  Ehrman's  "proto- 
orthodoxy"  appears  as  some  vast  and 


amorphous  conspiracy  that  is  everywhere 
and  can  include  and  explain  almost  every- 
thing. Its  representatives  are  many  and 
varied,  most  of  whom  look  very  good  to 
me  in  comparison  with  their  more  exotic 
and  adventurous  fellow  Christians.  But  in 
referring  to  "proto-orthodoxy,"  Ehrman 
frequently  uses  negative  and  loaded  terms 
like  "machinations,"  "quest  for  domi- 
nance," "falsifications"  and  "intolerance." 
While  he  does  not  necessarily  dislike 
proto-orthodoxy,  he  seems  to  be  deeply 
suspicious  of  it. 

The  truth  about  the  historical  emer- 
gence of  the  "great  church"  and  Christian 
"orthodoxy"  probably  lies  somewhere 
between  Bauer's  narrow  focus  on  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Roman  church  and  Ehrman's 
idea  of  a  vast  proto-orthodox  movement. 
While  the  history  of  this  development  is 
likely  more  complicated  and  less  conspira- 
torial than  Ehrman's  model  indicates,  his 
two  volumes  do  allow  readers  to  work 
through  the  textual  evidence  and  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  it. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Unbounded 
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Albion 

The  Origins  of  the  English 
Imagination 

By  Peter  Ackroyd 

Nan  A.  Talese/Doubleday.  524p  $40 
ISBN 0385491725 

"Albion"  is  a  magic,  a  mythic  word.  It  is 
the  primal  name  of  England  itself,  and  also 
of  its  whole  island.  It  is  the  Celtic  Albio  and 
the  Gaelic  Alba.  Its  root-syllable  alb, 
"white,"  catches  the  whiteness  of  Dover's 
cliffs  and  suggests  a  pristine  purity  or 
blankness.  It  evokes  the  horizon's  misty 
whiteness  as  a  channel-steamer  nears  its 
English  port.  It  recalls  the  huge  white 
horses  carved  in  the  prehistoric  chalk  of 
Kent.  It  is  the  name  of  a  mythic  giant  who 
lived  in  primal  times  on  Britain's  isle. 

"Albion,"  in  its  restrictively  English 
sense,  is  now  the  resonant  title  of  Peter 
Ackroyd's  study  of  "the  origins  of  the 
English  imagination."  In  this  fresh  and 
fascinating  new  book,  Ackroyd,  a  novelist, 
biographer  and  the  author  of  the  vivid 
London:  The  Biography  (2001),  turns  to  the 


inner  springs  of  English  creativity  to  ask, 
quite  simply,  what  it  means — what  it  has 
meant  for  centuries — to  be  an  English 
writer,  painter  or  composer. 

Albion  is,  in  essence,  a  book-length 
essay  of  definition  that  tries  to  describe  the 
English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  imagination  in 
contrast  to  the  Celtic  (or  British)  imagina- 
tion. Its  purview  is  broad,  its  insights  are 
many,  and  its  pleasure  lies  both  in  its 
detailed  examples  and  in  the  interplay 
between  its  insights  and  its  examples. 
Here  I  can  summarize  only  its  insights, 
omitting  its  prolific,  learned,  enticing 
examples.  Alas,  alas:  I  omit  the  fun. 

The  English  imagination,  in  any  case, 
is  like  a  ring  or  a  circle:  it  has  no  beginning 
or  end  and  moves  backward  and  forward 
in  time.  Its  music,  folklore  and  poetry  are 
deeply  linked  with  England's  forests, 
woods,  trees,  waters  and  bleak  weather.  It 
has  always  scorned  the  boundaries 
between  poetry  and  prose,  and  between 
religion  and  the  secular.  But  it  does  have 
restraints.  Agreeing  with  Matthew  Arnold, 
Ackroyd  finds  understatement — so  typi- 
cally English  to  our  modern  eyes — pre- 
sent from  the  beginning:  "the  conflation 
of  Celtic  and  Saxon  in  the  national  tem- 
perament has  produced  a  kind  of  awk- 
wardness or  embarrassment — a  tendency 
to  understatement — in  the  characteristic 
productions  of  England... [with]  one  of  its 
earliest  manifestations  in  the  verse  of 
Beowulf." 

Such  restraint,  though,  does  not  pre- 
clude intricacy  and  decoration,  as  in  the 
illuminated  Lindisfarne  Gospels  or  the 
interwoven  poem  "The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale."  Nor  does  it  dampen  a  love 
of  the  marvelous,  as  in  the  miracle  plays  of 
the  Middle  Ages  or  travel  narratives  like 
The  Voyage  of  Saint-  Brendan,  Utopia, 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  Gulliver's  Travels.  In 
truth,  the  English  prefer  tales  of  marvels 
or  of  madness  over  dull  scholarship.  And 
the  visionary,  sometimes  melancholy 
aspects  of  English  art  show  the  national 
tendency  to  dream,  given  the  vast  waters 
around  the  island.  Yet  such  dreamers  and 
visionaries  are  hardly  philosophers:  the 
English  deeply  distrust  theory  and  prefer 
the  plain,  the  concrete,  the  practical  over 
anything  ethereal  or  metaphysical. 

The  English  imagination,  Ackroyd 
continues,  is  a  Catholic  imagination, 
often  antiquarian  (like  19th-century 
novels),  often  mixing  the  tragic  and  the 
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comic  (like  the  porter  in  "Macbeth"). 
English  spirituality  prefers  practicality, 
optimism  and  compromise.  Its  Catholic 
past,  like  the  landscape  of,  say,  East 
Anglia,  evokes  an  interest  in  ghosts  (the 
ghost  story  is  uniquely  English)  and 
foreshadows  the  "romantic  strangeness" 
of  19th-century  writers. 

Form,  for  English  artists,  is  organic 
rather  than  logical  (they  leave  logic  to 
the  French);  in  place  of  logic  and  sys- 
tem, they  prefer  parallelism,  contrast 
and  linearity  in  music,  painting  and 
writing.  They  are  detached,  individual- 
istic and  self-deprecating  rather  than 
sentimental  (that  too  is  left  to  the 
French).  And  they  deeply  distrust  sex 
and  physicality  (again  unlike  the 
French). 

Within  the  English  imagination 
resides  a  specifically  London  imagina- 
tion: the  capital's  crowds,  prisons  and 
theaters  impel  its  writers  to  exaggera- 
tion, aggression,  even  a  latent  cynicism, 
as  they  try  to  impress.  Sensationalism  is 
London's  literary  style,  as  in  Daniel 
Defoe,  catching  the  variety  of  both 
London  and  its  interlinked  citizens. 


Blood  and  gore  are  common,  coinci- 
dences of  plot  are  usual,  and  eccentric 
personalities  prevail.  Like  Dr.  Johnson, 
Londoners  develop  a  melancholy  fatal- 
ism akin  to  that  of  the  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

As  Albion  nears  its  end,  Ackroyd 
looks  to  the  composer  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams  as  almost  a  recapitulation  of 
his  themes:  Vaughan  Williams's  music  is 
detached  and  reticent,  harmonious  and 
moderate,  eschewing  any  expression  of 
deep  emotion,  with  "a  genuine  aversion 
toward  claiming  too  much."  So  *is  the 
English  imagination. 

Ackroyd's  Albion  is  a  grand  success 
in  its  originality,  its  detail  and  its 
insights.  Its  only  defect  is  that  it  ends 
too  soon.  Already  over  500  pages  (with 
notes,  bibliography  and  index),  it  stops 
offering  its  rich  detail  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century — with  two  full 
centuries  to  go.  Admittedly  the  subtitle 
says  "Origins,"  but  I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise— and  that's  the  finest  compliment  I 
can  offer. 

Albion  is  a  feast.  Be  enticed. 

Joseph  J.  Feeney 
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Saint  Therese  of  Lisieux 

By  Kathryn  Harrison 

Viking  Press.  240p  $19.95 
ISBN 0670031488 

Along  with  Francis  of  Assisi,  Therese  of 
Lisieux  ranks  among  the  most  venerated 
and  popular  Catholic  saints  and  com- 
mands an  impressive  following  that 
includes  those  with  no  religious  faith  or 
affiliation.  Therese's  life,  writings  and 
reputation  have  prompted  countless 
works  in  print,  ranging  from  pious, 
uncritical  hagiography  to  postmodern 
and  feminist  critique.  The  Web  site  of 
Anazon.com  lists  153  books  by  or  about 
the  young  French  Carmelite  who  took 
the  20th-century  world  by  storm  without 
ever  leaving  her  provincial  monastery. 
Her  autobiography,  intended  for  a  few 
convents  of  her  order,  has  now  been 
translated  into  50  languages. 

Since    1927    she    has    been  the 
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comic  (like  the  porter  in  "Macbeth"). 
English  spirituality  prefers  practicality, 
optimism  and  compromise.  Its  Catholic 
past,  like  the  landscape  of,  say,  East 
Anglia,  evokes  an  interest  in  ghosts  (the 
ghost  story  is  uniquely  English)  and 
foreshadows  the  "romantic  strangeness" 
of  19th-century  writers. 

Form,  for  English  artists,  is  organic 
rather  than  logical  (they  leave  logic  to 
the  French);  in  place  of  logic  and  sys- 
tem, they  prefer  parallelism,  contrast 
and  linearity  in  music,  painting  and 
writing.  They  are  detached,  individual- 
istic and  self-deprecating  rather  than 
sentimental  (that  too  is  left  to  the 
French).  And  they  deeply  distrust  sex 
and  physicality  (again  unlike  the 
French). 

Within  the  English  imagination 
resides  a  specifically  London  imagina- 
tion: the  capital's  crowds,  prisons  and 
theaters  impel  its  writers  to  exaggera- 
tion, aggression,  even  a  latent  cynicism, 
as  they  try  to  impress.  Sensationalism  is 
London's  literary  style,  as  in  Daniel 
Defoe,  catching  the  variety  of  both 
London  and  its  interlinked  citizens. 
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that  flourished  at  the 
time  when  the  Christian 
movement  began. 
Bart  Ehrman  has  the 
rare  gift  of 
communicating 
scholarship  in  writing 
that  is  lively,  enjoyable,  and  accessible.' 
— Elaine  Pagels, 
author  of  Beyond  Belief:  The  Secret  Gospel  of  Thomas 
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patroness  of  missions  and  missionaries. 
Moreover,  at  the  centenary  of  her  death 
in  1997,  Pope  John  Paul  II  proclaimed 
Therese — whose  theological  education 
was  limited  to  personal  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Carmelite  authors — a 
doctor  of  the  church.  This  is  a  saint  with 
universal  staying  power,  despite  the  "lit- 
tleness" of  her  life  and  message  and  the 
sentimental  spirituality  with  which  she  is 
often  identified. 

So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the 
editors  of  the  Penguin  Lives  series  would 
include  her  in  the  company  of  such  nota- 
bles as  Augustine  of  Hippo,  the  Buddha, 
Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mozart, 
Virginia  Woolf  and  one  of  her  own  role 
models,  Joan  of  Arc. 

This  brief,  impassioned  biography  is 
the  latest  work  of  Kathryn  Harrison,  a 
prominent  novelist  and  essayist,  whose 
literary  interests  are  not  hagiographical 
and  whose  style  is  compelling.  In  it  she 
presents  Therese  as  a  best  seller  in  her 
own  right,  the  author  of  a  love  story  that 
is  readable  and  captivating,  "a  miracle  of 
deceptive  sentimentality."  By  a  close 
reading  of  family  correspondence,  testi- 
monies of  witnesses  and  the  most  author- 
itative English  translations,  Harrison 


deftly  reveals  both  light  and  shadow  in 
Therese's  autobiography,  Springtime 
Story  of  a  Little  Wlrite  Flower,  which  is 
best  known  under  the  title  Story  of  a  Soul. 
Guided  by  detailed  chronologies  and 
critical  primary  sources,  she  offers  a  cor- 
rective to  the  saccharine  images  and 
romantic  phrases  that  have  contributed 
to  Therese's  great  popularity  as  well  as  to 
a  demeaning  misinterpretation  of  her 
holiness.  Harrison's  Therese  emerges  as 
a  complex  personality:  neurotic  and 
headstrong;  intelligent,  imaginative  and 
ambitious — even  as  she  writes  that  love 
must  "lower  itself  to  nothingness."  An 
introverted,  hypersensitive  artist, 
Therese  nonetheless  found  emotional 
and  mystical  release  in  her  self-revela- 
tion; this  marks  her  as  one  of  the  first 
"modern"  saints. 

Harrison  is  prompted  to  ask  whether 
a  more  appropriate  name  for  the  "Little 
Flower"  might  be  "Little  Nettle,"  because 
once  readers  move  beyond  the  bland 
smile  on  holy  cards  to  the  unadulterated 
doctrine  of  this  steel  magnolia,  "they  will 
find  themselves  stung.. .and  the  discom- 
fort takes  its  time  to  fade."  In  other 
words,  the  reader  will  not  find  a  pious  and 
passive  tubercular  victim  of  divine  love  in 


these  pages.  Here  is  a  Therese  whose 
voice  is  strong  and  sometimes  dissonant 
amid  the  religious  expectations  of  her 
time.  Having  been  rejected  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  she  clamors  disruptively  to 
be  heard  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  her  plea  to 
enter  Carmel  at  age  15.  In  the  last  dark 
months  of  her  life,  in  the  throes  of  disease 
and  desolation,  when  her  heart  has  turned 
to  stone  and  heaven  seems  lost  to  her, 
T  herese  sings  what  she  wants  to  believe. 
Hers  is  the  "tough  love"  that  marks  the 
maturing  mystic  whose  way  to  light  and 
life  is  through  darkness,  suffering  and 
self-emptying. 

There  are  thorns  and  thistles  among 
the  roses  that  Harrison's  Therese  scat- 
ters: her  narcissism  and  scrupulosity, 
rejection  of  her  body  and  its  sensual 
delights,  morbid  obsession  with  her  own 
dying.  Such  traits  betray  the  modern 
idea  of  holiness  as  wholeness.  Yet  they 
are  at  the  heart  of  Harrison's  portrayal 
and  the  key  to  a  true  understanding  of 
Therese's  downward  path  to  holiness,  of 
her  "little  way"  that  has  such  appeal. 
Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  her  weakness 
manifests  God's  power,  love  and  mercy. 
She  accepts  herself  as  she  is,  and  learns 
that  her  claim  to  love  is  precisely  because 
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she  can  boast  of  nothing  except  weak- 
ness. Hers  will  be  the  way  of  imperfec- 
tion and  of  the  ordinary.  After  citing 
one  of  the  most  anguished  passages 
from  Therese's  "Manuscript  C,"  where 
she  fears  that  death  will  lead  her  more 
deeply  into  a  "night  of  nothingness," 
Harrison  contends  this  is  precisely 
where  she  takes  her  place  among  mod- 
erns: "If  we  allow  her  to  become  a  saint, 
if  we  believe  in  her,  it's  because  here, 
finally,  she  has  achieved  mortality." 
Hers  is  a  path  without  protection,  a  pre- 
carious "little  way." 

While  it  follows  closely  the  salient 


facts  of  Therese's  short  life,  Harrison's 
narrative  tends  strongly  toward  psycho- 
biography  in  its  interpretation  of  them. 
The  author  sees  patterns  of  abandon- 
ment and  loneliness  in  Therese  as  fun- 
damental to  her  self-discovery  as  God's 
beloved  child.  The  bridal  language  so 
prominent  in  the  saint's  poetry  and  let- 
ters becomes  a  sign  of  repressed  sexuali- 
ty and  rejection  of  the  body.  Such  anal- 
ysis will  seem  far-fetched  to  some  read- 
ers, since  the  language  of  sublimation 
was  common  in  spiritual  works  popular 
with  women  religious  of  the  time. 
Surprisingly  for  this  reviewer,  there  is 


only  passing  reference  to  Therese's  per- 
sonal discovery  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
form  the  basis  and  heart  of  her  vocation 
to  love. 

Harrison's  lyrical  prose  and  lucid 
interpretation  make  this  a  fascinating 
addition  to  the  substantial  collection  of 
works  on  Therese  of  Lisieux.  It  reminds 
us  in  timely  fashion  of  what  Dorothy 
Day  wrote  in  a  preface  to  her  own  bio- 
graphical study  of  the  saint:  "In  these 
days  of  fear  and  trembling  at  what  [we] 
have  wrought  on  earth  in  destructive- 
ness  and  hate,  Therese  is  the  saint  we 
need."  Janice  Farnham 

classifieds 

Appeals 

BENEFACTORS  sought,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two  reli- 
gious sisters  (seeking  a  Spanish-speaking  third 
sister)  serve  small  rural  parish,  do  Hispanic  out-  i 
reach,  prison  ministry,  interracial,  interfaith 
partnerships  and  after-school  program.  Write: 
Delta  Catholic  Ministries,  Box  307,  Rosedale 
MS  38769. 

ST.  BENEDICT  CATHOLIC  WORKER  COMMUNITY 

in  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  asking  you  to  become  part  of 
their  Loaves  and  Fishes  campaign.  Our  campaign 
is  trying  to  raise  $250,000  for  a  larger  house  of 
hospitality.  That  means  we  need  5,000  people  to  ; 
donate  $50  each  ($250,000)  so  that  we  can  pur-  j 
chase  the  new  house.  If  you  would  like  to  be  one 
of  the  5,000,  please  send  your  donation  to:  The 
St.  Benedict  Catholic  Worker,  4022  North 
Cheryl  Avenue,  Fresno,  CA  93705.  For  further 
information  on  our  work  and  this  campaign,  go 
to  our  Web  site  at  www.stbencatholicworker.org, 
or  call  us  at  (559)  229-6410. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Pilgrimage  to 
Ireland:  Land  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Thomas  E. 
Clarke,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M., 
Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004,  j 
$2,295.  Daily  Mass  at  select  sites  and  informal 
presentations  on  Celtic  spirituality  of  sites  visit- 
ed. For  flier  and  registration  contact:  Sr. 
Catherine  Mclntyre,  Bethany  Retreat  House, 
202  County  Rte.  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland 
Mills,  NY  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928-2213;  e-mail: 
bethanyretreat@frontiernet.net. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  Pastoral  Ministry  at 
St.  Ignatius  College  Prep,  Chicago  (see  descrip- 
tion in  other  posting).  Responsibilities  include 
retreat  planning,  including  Kairos,  peer  min-  j 
istry  training  and  liturgy  planning.  Anticipated 
starting  date  for  the  successful  candidate  is  Jan. 
20,  2004.  See:  www.ignatius.org/employ-  j 
ment.asp.  Process:  Please  send  letter  stating 
personal  interest,  comprehensive  resume  and  j 


Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 


A  unique  9-month  program 
£  for  experienced  directors 

°Gt  which  has  been  running  since  1971 

Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
PH0NE:6i7"547-4i22  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  infoo>crdcambridge.com,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video.  HOW  JESUS  DIED: 
THE  FINAL  1 8  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail 
of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Bock  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 
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three  letters  of  reference  to:  Ms.  Carole 
Manning,  Principal,  St.  Ignatius  College 

\  Prep,  1076  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  IL 
60608.  Candidates  selected  for  further  con- 
sideration will  receive  a  pre-application  pack- 

|  et.  Successful  candidates  will  be  willing  to 
make  a  3-5  year  commitment  to  this  position. 
E-mail:  carole.manning@ignatius.org;  Ph: 
(312)421-5900,  ext.  308. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Alary  Cathedral 
Parish  Community,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  justice- 
oriented  community,  is  seeking  a  full-time 
pastoral  associate  to  begin  July  1,  2004. 
Primary  responsibilities  are  in  the  area  of 
Christian  service  ministries,  although  not 
exclusive  of  other  parish  ministry.  Master's 
degree  in  pastoral  or  theological  studies 
desired.  Deadline  for  application:  Feb.  16, 
2004.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Rev. 
Ronald  Wagner,  St.  Mary  Cathedral,  615 
I  Hoyt  Avenue,  Saginaw,  MI  48607. 
Competitive  salary/benefits. 

PRINCIPAL.  St.  Ignatius  College  Prep,  Chicago, 
is  a  Jesuit,  Catholic,  selective  co-educational 
school  serving  1,325  students  from  diverse 
socioeconomic,  neighborhood,  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Avg.  ACT  27.  Anticipated  starting 
date  for  the  successful  candidate  is  July  1,  2004. 
See:  www.ignatius.org/employment.asp. 
Process:  Please  send  letter  stating  personal  inter- 

i  est,  comprehensive  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Mr.  James  Luzzi,  Chair,  Principal 
Search  Committee,  St.  Ignatius  College  Prep, 
1076  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  IL  60608. 
Candidates  selected  for  further  consideration 
will  receive  a  pre-application  packet.  E-mail. 
james.luzzi@ignatius.org;  Ph:  (312)  421-5900, 

\  ext.  349.  Submissions  should  be  received  before 
Jan.  16,2004. 

Retreats 

SILENT  MEDITATION  RETREATS  with  formal 
instruction  and  teaching.  Jan.  23-25,  June  11- 

|  17  and  Aug.  6-12,  2004.  Zen  practice  integrat- 
ing Christian  life,  prayer  and  liturgy.  Robert  E. 
Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi.  Cushions  and  chairs  pro- 
vided. The  retreats  begin  with  dinner  at  5:30 
(summer)  or  6:30  (winter)  and  end  with  lunch 
at  noon.  The  6-day  retreat  is  $345;  3-day,  $255 
and  2-day,  $195.  A  $100  deposit  is  required  six 
weeks  in  advance.  Inisfada  Interfaith  Zen 
Center,  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251 
Searingtown  Road.,  Manhasset,  NY  11030. 
Send  checks  (made  out  to  St.  Ignatius  Retreat 

I  House)  to:  R.  O'Connell,  322  E.  94th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10128.  Please  include  your  e-mail 
address.  Inquiries:  roconnell8@aol.com  or 

j  (212)  831-5710.  Regular  sittings:  Tuesday  7:30 

I  p.m.;  Wednesday  7:15  p.m.;  Thursday  7  p.m.; 
Sunday  8  a.m.  Also  Saturday  sittings.  Check  full 
schedule  at  www.kennedyzen.org  and  www.- 
inisfada.net. 

j  Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press,  Inc.,  106  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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False  Problems? 

Frederick  W.  Gluck's  article,  "Crisis 
Management  in  the  Church"  (12/1),  is 
flawed  by  several  statements  that  are  not 
supported  by  the  available  data. 

"The  church's  traditional  sources  of  rev- 
enues are  drying  up. "  Some  weeks  ago  I 
finished  writing  a  report  that  analyzed 
contributions  to  Sunday  collections  and 
diocesan  annual  appeals  in  the  years 
2001  and  2002. 1  found  that  Catholic 
household  giving  in  the  Sunday  collec- 
tions increased  from  $5,573  billion  in 
2001  to  $5,846  billion  for  2002,  an 


increase  of  $273  million  or  4.9  percent. 
This  increase  happened  in  the  midst  of 
high  unemployment,  a  recession  and  the 
painful  and  lengthy  revelation  of  the  sex- 
ual abuse  tragedy. 

Catholic  giving  to  diocesan  annual 
appeals  declined  from  $650  million  in 
2001  to  about  $635  million  for  2002. 
About  half  of  that  national  drop  hap- 
pened in  Boston.  The  decline  in  the 
other  175  geographic  dioceses  averaged 
a  more  modest  1 . 1  percent,  not  surpris- 
ing in  a  troubled  economy. 

"The  church's  ability  to  recruit  has 
declined  dramatically  over  the  last  40 


Doctrine  &  Pastoral  Ministry  Positions 

Catholic  Theological  Union 


Catholic  Theological  Union  invites  applications  for  the  following  positions: 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PASTORAL  MINISTRY  &  DIRECTOR  OF 
FIELD  EDUCATION — Teach  interdisciplinary  foundational  and  advanced  courses 
on  practices  of  ministry  and  pastoral  ministry.  Administrative  responsibilities  include 
the  supervision  and  continued  development  of  the  Field  Education  program  within 
the  M.Div.  and  M.A.P.S.  degree  programs.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  commitment 
to  teaching  excellence,  quality  research,  and  the  mission  of  the  Catholic  church. 
In  addition,  applicants  should  have  both  extensive  experience  in  pastoral  ministry 
and  a  doctorate  that  qualifies  them  to  teach  a  variety  of  courses  related  to  ministry, 
pastoral  theology,  and/or  pastoral  care.  Secondary  fields  of  expertise  might  include 
field  education,  leadership  development,  or  practical  spirituality.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  with  strong  cross-cultural  experience. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  DOCTRINE— Teach  foundational  and  advanced 
courses  on  theological  method,  the  history  of  ministry  and  theology,  and  church 
tradition;  God,  Christ,  church,  and  spirituality;  and  doctrinal  themes,  theologians,  and 
historical  periods.  Participate  in  interdisciplinary  team-teaching,  and  be  able  to  teach 
from  the  perspective  of  U.S.  minorities,  the  world  church,  and  the  missionary  nature 
of  theology.  Other  responsibilities  include  academic  advisement  for  master's  and 
doctoral  students,  and  directing  M.A.  theses  and  D.Min.  thesis  projects.  Applicants 
should  be  committed  to  professional  development  by  participation  in  professional 
societies  related  to  their  field  and  through  writing  and  publishing.  Applicants  must 
have  completed  or  nearly  completed  a  Ph.D.  or  its  equivalent  in  systematic  or 
historical  theology.  Applicants  should  be  sensitive  to  intercultural  communication 
and  address  diverse  learning  styles  with  a  variety  of  pedagogical  techniques. 

Roman  Catholic  candidates  preferred.  Persons  of  color  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  and  at  least  three  references  by  Jan.  20,  2004: 
Pastoral  Ministry  Search  Committee  OR  Doctrinal  Theology  Search  Committee 
Catholic  Theological  Union,  5401  S.  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60615. 

Catholic  Theological  Union  at  Chicago  is  the  largest  U.S.  Catholic  graduate  school 
of  theology.  Through  its  masters  and  doctoral  degree  programs,  and  an  array  of 
educational  and  formational  opportunities,  CTU  prepares  women  and  men  for  lay 
and  ordained  ministry  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world.  CTU  is  committed  to 
theological  education  within  a  community  of  faith,  in  interaction  with  a  living 
Catholic  tradition,  as  well  as  ecumenical,  interfaith  and  cross-cultural  perspectives. 
The  women  and  men  on  its  faculty  include  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  scholars 
who  write  the  leading  books  on  theology  and  ministry.  Visit:  www.ctu.edu. 
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years. "  I  happened  to  be  working  on 
church  staffing  data  recently  and  found 
that  the  number  of  professional  parish 
ministers  increased  from  54,055  in  1995 
to  63,065  for  2002. 

In  addition,  the  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate,  at 
Georgetown  University,  has  reported 
that  there  are  approximately  35,000  stu- 
dents in  graduate  programs  of  religious 
studies  and  religious  education. 

!  think  that  we  need  to  find  some 
negative  numbers  before  we  can  righdy 
declare  a  staffing  crisis. 

A  number  of  other  statements  in  the 


article  mystified  me.  Mr.  Gluck  stated, 
for  example,  that  "the  plant  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete."  Perhaps  so,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  data  supporting 
such  a  statement.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
current  rebuilding  program  in  Chicago, 
where  the  archdiocese  raised  in  excess  of 
$200  million  to  repair  its  buildings. 

While  discussions  of  management 
issues  in  the  church  can  be  fascinating, 
we  should  be  careful  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing solutions  for  problems  that  do  in 
fact  exist. 

Joseph  Claude  Harris 
Chicago,  III. 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

Evan  Cuthbert  •  Master  of  Divinity  •  1 999 


Founding  Member  of  the  Weston  Social  justice  Forum. 


S 

r 


uly  1999 

Director,  Ignacio  Volunteer 
Program,  Boston  College 
Campus  Ministry  Office. 


May  1999 

Completes  thesis  on  directing  the 
church's  mission  to  abused  children; 
Graduates  with  Master  of  Divinity  from 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology. 


Enrolls  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology. 


Youth  Leadership  Instructor:  Voyageurs 
Outward  Bound  School,  Ely  Minnesota. 


1988 

Missionary  for  child  workers  and 
their  families,  Tacna,  Peru. 


Love  ought  to  show  itself  in 
deeds  more  than  in  words. 

—St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact:  Office  of  Admissions  •  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  .  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  .  Admissionslnfo@wjst.edu  •  www.wjst.edu 

Financial  Aid  is  available 


Clergy  Comparisons 

hi  his  article,  "Fewer  and  Fewer"  (12/1), 
James  D.  Davidson  compares  the  clergy 
shortage  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  to  that  of  certain 
Protestant  denominations.  If  he  had  also 
considered  the  clergy  shortage  among 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  he  might  have 
arrived  at  some  interesting  conclusions. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Rabbi 
Crisis"  in  the  May  2003  issue  of 
Commentary,  the  highly  regarded 
monthly  journal  published  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  Jack 
Wertheimer,  provost  and  professor  of 
American  Jewish  history  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
pointed  to  a  shortage  of  rabbis  serving 
congregations.  "Ever-growing  numbers 
of  rabbis"  are  leaving  their  congrega- 
tions to  serve  as  teachers,  administrators 
or  chaplains  in  a  variety  of  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, even  at  a  "lower  remuneration 
than  the  pulpit  rabbinate,"  and  even 
though  "in  keeping  with  the  rising 
demands,  compensation  [for  rabbis]  has 
reached  impressive  levels." 

Would  women  priests  be  an  answer 
for  the  Catholic  clergy  shortage?  Mr. 
Wertheimer's  observation  on  the  rabbi 
shortage  is  instructive:  "While  all  rab- 
binical schools  except  those  within  the 
orbit  of  Orthodoxy  now  ordain 
women... the  supply  side  [for  rabbis] 
looks  very  poor."  Clearly,  having  mar- 
ried Catholic  priests  is  not  necessarily 
the  answer  to  a  shortage  of  vocations  to 
the  priesthood. 

Gino  Dalpiaz,  C.S. 
Stone  Park,  III. 

James  D.  Davidson's  article  was  an 
insightful  attempt  to  quantify  an  issue 
that  American  Catholics  have  sensed  for 
many  years.  I  agree  that  there  should  be 
no  doubt  that  the  declining  number  of 
priests  is  creating  a  "spiritual  gap"  in  our 
community  that  can  be  closed  only  by 
increased  responses  to  the  call  of  this 
vocation. 
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the  word 


Honor  Life — in  Its  Early  Years  and 
in  Its  Decline 

Holy  Family  (C),  Dec.  28,  2003 

Readings:  Sir  3:2-6,  12-14;  Ps  128:1-5;  Col  3:12-21;  Lk  2:41:52 

Hemifelt  compassion,  kindness,  humility,  gentleness  and  patience  (Col  3:12) 


/  -W-    -y  ONOR  THY  FATHER  and 

•    I  I    thy  mother."  We  all  know 

the  Fourth  Command- 
M  M  ment.  We  learned  it  as 
children,  and  we  may  think  that  it  was 
intended  for  children.  It  was,  but  proba- 
bly more  for  adult  children  than  for 
younger  ones.  The  Commandments 
were  part  of  God's  covenant  pact  made 
with  the  Israelites,  a  pact  requiring  adult 
participation.  So  we  can  presume  that  all 
the  Commandments  were  directed 
toward  adults.  The  first  reading  from 
Sirach  confirms  this,  insisting  that 
respect  extends  even  into  a  parent's 


dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Davidson  is  not 
comparing  "apples  to  apples"  and  has  also 
omitted  thousands  of  U.S.  Catholic  cler- 
gy, since  he  did  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  many  ministers  in  other  denomi- 
nations work  in  secular  jobs  full  time  and 
ministry  part  time.  This  is  rare  among 
Catholic  priests.  So  while  a  "head  count" 
might  indicate  growth  in  the  number  of 
clergy  in  some  churches,  I  wonder  if  the 
increased  use  of  part-time  clergy  might 
confirm,  rather  than  refute,  the  claim  that 
the  clergy  shortage  is  not  confined  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

I  also  take  exception  to  his  limitation 
of  Catholic  clergy  to  those  in  priestly 
orders,  ignoring  the  rapid  growth  of  per- 
manent deacons  in  our  church.  According 
to  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  there  were  over  13,000 
permanent  deacons  in  the  United  States 
in  2001  (the  last  year  for  which  worldwide 
statistics  are  available),  an  increase  of  10 


eventual  diminishment,  and  it  promises  a 
new  generation  of  children  as  blessing 
for  such  respect. 

There  is  not  the  same  respect  for 
elders  in  modern  societies  as  there  was  in 
former  times  and  still  is  in  many  tradi- 
tional societies.  This  is  not  only  a  shame; 
it  is  also  a  loss.  Our  history  is  inscribed  in 
the  memories  of  the  elders;  the  wisdom 
that  we  need  for  successful  living  is 
imprinted  on  their  hearts.  The  child 
Jesus  knew  this.  That  is  why  he  stayed  in 
the  temple  and  sat  in  their  midst,  and 
even  though  he  identified  God  as  his 
father,  he  was  obedient  to  his  human 
parents. 

Another  group  that  modern  society 
sometimes  neglects  is  the  children.  We 
love  our  babies,  but  we  often  overlook 


percent  since  1998.  Worldwide,  there 
were  approximately  28,238  permanent 
deacons  serving  in  135  countries.  This  is 
an  overall  worldwide  increase  of  1 7  per- 
cent. Of  these  deacons,  approximately 
27,720  belong  to  the  diocesan  clergy  and 
approximately  520  are  religious.  The 
diocesan  clergy  were  incardinated  in 
1,300  dioceses  or  prelatures.  Since  1981, 
the  number  of  permanent  deacons  in  the 
United  States  has  grown  by  nearly 
10,000,  with  hundreds  more  being  added 
each  year. 

To  be  clear,  I  would  never  say  that 
the  "average"  deacon  is  an  even  replace- 
ment for  the  "average"  priest.  Most  per- 
manent deacons  have  family  and  job 
responsibilities  outside  of  their  ministerial 
responsibilities.  But  so  do  many  of  the 
non-Catholic  clergy  referred  to  in 
Davidson's  article.  If  we  are  to  compare 
"apples  to  apples,"  the  entire  U.S. 
Catholic  clergy  should  be  included. 

(Deacon)  Edward  J.  Melton 
Deerfield,  III. 


the  youngster  whose  clothes  are  so  often 
wrinkled  or  ripped,  and  who  is  missing  a 
tooth  or  two.  We  claim  that  we  want  a 
good  education  for  them,  but  we  do  not 
provide  the  funds  to  hire  the  most  quali- 
fied instructors,  and  we  do  not  always 
insist  that  children  be  steeped  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  faith  and  in  the  history,  lit- 
erature and  art  of  our  civilization.  In  this 
way,  we  rob  them  of  their  heritage. 

It  is  easy  to  become  impatient  with 
both  our  elderly  and  our  young.  So  often 
they  do  not  conform  to  what  we  insist  is 
best  for  them.  But  Paul  instructs  us  today 
in  how  we  are  to  live  in  our  families.  He 
exhorts  us  to  be  filled  with  "heartfelt 
compassion,  kindness,  humility,  gentle- 
ness and  patience."  These  sentiments 
can  make  our  families  holy. 


Just  Priorities 

As  a  contribution  to  the  growing  field  of 
eco-theology,  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad's  article,  "Waters  of  Life" 
(1 1/24),  is  fine.  But  I  had  flashbacks  to  the 
1960's,  when  the  well-being  of  whales  and 
trees  often  received  more  attention  and 
concern  than  that  of  human  beings  who 
were  living  on  the  margins.  This  article 
did  contain  the  phrase  "justice  for  the 
poor,"  but  only  as  the  last  of  nine  consid- 
erations for  taking  care  of  a  river.  What  is 
happening  to  the  "preferential  option  for 
the  poor"?  Let's  spend  our  time  and 
money  cleaning  up  rivers  in  the  third 
world  to  help  the  people  there.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  justice,  mercy  and  compassion. 

Robert  Kribs 

Crooked  Paths 

I  very  much  appreciated  Edward  M. 
Welch's  article,  "The  Church  Was  Right 
About  Capitalism"  (12/1).  The  marvelous 
themes  of  our  Advent  liturgies  point  in  the 
same  direction:  the  call  to  stand  with  the 
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What  Child  Is  This? 

Solemnity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (C),  Jan.  1,  2004 

Readings:  Nm  6:22-27;  Ps  67:2-3,  5-6,  8;  Gal  4:4-7;  Lk  2:16-21 

Reflecting  on  the?n  in  he?-  heart  (Lk  2:19) 


DID  MARY  UNDERSTAND  how 
amazing  her  child  was?  Does 
any  mother?  We  love  our  chil- 
dren and  celebrate  every  little 
tiling  about  them,  but  no  one  really  knows 
the  potential  hidden  deep  within  that 
squirming  bundle  of  humanity.  True, 
whenever  a  child  is  born,  there  are  always 
those  who  gather  around  and  marvel  at 
how  perfectly  every  finger  has  been 
formed,  and  even  how  healuhy  the  lungs 
sound.  But  the  amazement  that  surrounded 
this  child  was  significantly  different  from 
what  normally  occurs.  Strangers  came  to 
marvel  at  him,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
phone  call  that  announced  his  birth. 

Mary  had  much  to  ponder,  and  ponder 
she  did.  In  this  she  is  a  model  for  all  of  us. 
She  inspires  us  to  consider  deeply  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  events  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  For  example:  as  we  move  through  this 
Christmas  season  of  joy,  we  cannot  afford 
to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  reality  of  the 


marginalized,  the  dispossessed  and  the 
rejected.  Unyoked  capitalism  sets  loose  the 
dogs  of  greed  and  brutal  competition, 
while  legitimizing  untruth  and  deceit  as 
the  coin  of  the  realm.  When  unregulated 
capitalism  becomes  the  central  liturgy  of  a 
national  economy,  national  sovereignty 
quiedy  becomes  a  supreme  and  ruthless 
god.  One  courts  the  other. 

Mr.  Welch's  article  clearly,  but  all  too 
gently,  delineates  the  schizophrenic  self- 
destructive  activity  in  American  society 
today  in  the  top  reaches  of  government 
and  corporate  business,  all  in  the  name  of 
deregulation  and  private  and  "free"  enter- 
prise. 

Straight  paths  are  being  made 
crooked,  and  the  smooth  is  getting 
rough  for  the  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
the  poor  and,  above  all  perhaps,  for  the 
middle  class.  John  the  Baptist  is  an 
appropriate  patron  saint  for  these  unrav- 
eling times. 

Jack  Morris,  S.J. 
Portland,  Ore. 


world  within  which  we  find  ourselves — a 
world  of  terror,  fear  and  war. 

The  first  day  of  the  New  Year  is  tradi- 
tionally a  day  to  pray  for  peace.  Following 
Mary's  example,  we  must  ponder  deeply 
the  events  in  our  world,  in  our  country,  in 
our  church  and  in  our  families  that  cry  out 
for  genuine  and  lasting  peace.  The  prayer 
of  Aaron  given  to  the  Israelites  is  given  to 
us  today:  "The  Lord  look  upon  you  kindly 
and  give  you  peace."  Could  there  be  a  bet- 
ter New  Year  greeting  for  this  year? 

As  Mary  pondered,  she  sought  God's 
will  for  herself  and  her  child.  Following  her 
example,  we  too  must  seek  God's  will  for  us 


in  this  world  of  vengeance  and  war,  God's 
will  for  us  and  for  our  children.  As  adopted 
children  of  God,  we  have  been  given  the 
grace  to  live  in  a  godly  manner,  calling  God 
our  Abba.  If  we  are  resolved  to  live  this  new 
identity,  we  will  be  granted  the  courage  of 
heart  that  shows  itself  in  works  of  peace  and 
justice.  Following  upon  such  a  commit- 
ment, we  will  discover  that  this  child  him- 
self is  "our  peace." 


You  Light  Up  My  Life! 

Epiphany  (C),  Jan.  4,  2004 

Readings:  Is  60:1-6;  Ps  72:1-2,  7-8,  10-13;  Eph  3:2-3a,  5-6;  Mt  2:1-12 
Your  light  has  come  (Is  60:1) 


WE  HAVE  JUST  PASSED  the 
winter  solstice,  the  short- 
est day  of  the  year.  We  will 
now  enjoy  a  little  more 
light  each  day.  Christmas  itself  is  a  feast  of 
lights.  Trees  are  brought  into  homes  and 
made  radiant  with  brilliant  lights;  yards 
are  also  illumined.  In  other  ways  too,  our 
lives  are  aglow  with  light.  Often  families 
are  reunited;  bonds  of  love  and  friendship 
are  strengthened,  and  memories  are 
brought  to  birth.  These  events  of  grace 
truly  light  up  our  lives. 

The  readings  for  today  speak  of  two 
kinds  of  light.  Isaiah  promises  a  light  full  of 
hope.  Jerusalem  went  through  destruction 
and  forced  migration  and  is  now  in  desper- 
ate need  of  rebuilding — a  situation  that  has 
repeated  itself  down  through  the  ages,  even 
to  our  own  day.  The  prophet  proclaims 
that  the  darkness  of  despair  has  been  lifted, 
and  a  new  day  of  restoration  has  dawned.  At 
last,  the  light  has  come! 

In  the  Gospel,  the  magi  are  led  to  the 
child  by  the  light  of  a  star.  Whether  this 
was  an  actual  celestial  phenomenon,  as  the 


narrative  suggests,  or  a  metaphor  for  some 
other  kind  of  enlightenment,  it  was  by 
divine  guidance  that  they  found  the  child. 

The  children's  version  of  the  Gospel 
story  is  well  known  to  most,  but  the  adult 
version  contains  the  real  challenge.  It  main- 
tains that  God,  not  the  social  or  political 
structures  of  the  day,  is  the  source  of  our 
light.  It  teaches  that  openness  and  humility 
are  necessary  if  we  wish  to  read  correctly 
the  "signs  of  the  times."  It  insists  that  when 
we  discover  the  "promised  one,"  we  must 
be  willing  to  offer  him  all  that  we  have.  The 
light  has  come,  and  we  are  invited  to  live  in 
it.  How  have  we  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion? Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Do  a  kind  deed  for  an  elderly  per- 
son, and  one  for  a  child. 

•  What  can  you  do  to  foster  peace  in 
the  world,  in  the  church  or  in  your 
family? 

•  Be  enlightened  again  by  rereading 
the  Gospel  for  the  Epiphany. 
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Of  Many  Things 


ONE  OF  PUBLISHING'S  most 
remarkable  success  stories 
in  recent  times  centers  on 
an  old  man,  a  young  man 
and  life's  greatest  lesson.  It  is  the  book, 
later  an  Off-Broadway  play,  called 
Tuesdays  With  Morrie,  by  Mitch  Albom. 
The  hardcover  edition,  published  by 
Doubleday  in  1997,  nested  comfortably 
on  The  New  York  Times  bestseller  list 
for  about  five  years,  at  which  time  the 
paperback  arrived  to  coincide  with  the 
stage  adaptation. 

In  brief,  it  is  a  writer's  paean  to  a 
professor  who  taught  at  Brandeis 
University  during  the  author's  years 
there.  He  was  truly  a  mentor  to  Albom, 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  and  confi- 
dence when  years  later  the  then  suc- 
cessful columnist  and  sportswriter  was 
troubled.  Possessed  of  a  lightness  of 
spirit  along  with  a  thirst  to  explore  life's 
mysteries,  questions  large  and  small, 
and  of  course  the  desire  to  influence 
many  young  and  equally  eager  minds, 
Morrie  went  on  to  touch  millions  of 
hearts.  When  he  was  diagnosed  with 
Lou  Gehrig's  disease  in  1994,  many 
former  students  traveled  distances  to 
visit  their  beloved  professor.  Albom 
paid  14  such  visits.  Death  and  life  were 
the  focus  of  their  weekly  discourse. 

Most  of  us  can  name  such  a  mentor 
in  our  lives.  My  mother  comes  instant- 
ly to  mind,  perhaps  because  I  write  this 
as  the  first  anniversary  of  her  death 
looms.  She  did,  however,  possess 
Morrie's  lightness  of  spirit,  and  she  did 
pass  along  many  wise  lessons.  Surely 
the  Monies  and  Maries  of  this  world 
knew  they  mattered.  We  console  our- 
selves, after  their  passing,  in  the 
Christian  conviction  that  they  are 
enjoying  a  heavenly  reward. 

Some  persons,  unfortunately,  pass 
through  life  with  hardly  a  sense  of 
meaning  or,  rather,  self-worth.  They 
continuously  put  themselves  down  as 
failures.  Mtch  Albom  knew  one  such 
person:  his  uncle  Edward  Beitchman. 
And  now  he  has  written  a  novel  about  a 
man  named  Eddie,  inspired  by  his 
uncle.  He  wrote  the  book  so  that  "peo- 
ple who  felt  unimportant  here  on  earth 
[will]  realize,  finally  [upon  reaching 


heaven],  how  much  they  mattered  and 
how  they  were  loved." 

The  book  is  entitled  The  Five  People 
You  Meet  in  Heaven  (Hyperion,  $19.95). 
And  I  repeat,  it  is  fiction.  I  must  admit 
the  title  is  somewhat  off-putting  and 
certainly  curious.  But  as  none  of  us  has 
any  clue  what  heaven  is  really  like,  it  is 
fair  game  and  open  territory  for  writers 
to  explore. 

In  brief,  the  aging  war  veteran 
Eddie  never  rose  above — or  away 
from — a  seaside  amusement  park 
named  Ruby's  Pier,  where  he  repaired 
equipment  and  rides.  One  day,  at  the 
age  of  83,  he  dies  tragically  while  try- 
ing to  save  a  little  girl  who  is  dangling 
from  a  broken  seat. 

The  story,  told  in  alternate  "time 
zones,"  takes  us  through  the  events  and 
persons  of  Eddie's  life  and  through  his 
experience  of  heaven.  From  the 
moment  he  passed  over,  his  overarch- 
ing concern  was  to  know  whether  or 
not  he  had  saved  the  girl's  life  (he  did). 
Albom's  heaven,  as  described  on  the 
book's  flyleaf,  is  "a  place  where  your 
earthly  life  is  explained  to  you  by  five 
people"  who  were  part  of  it,  whether 
friends  and  relatives  or  unknown 
strangers.  We  journey  with  Eddie  as  he 
makes  each  encounter,  one  more  strik- 
ing than  the  next.  I  won't  give  it  all 
away — you  should  read  the  book — but 
among  the  more  memorable  are  two 
war-related  encounters.  Especially 
powerful  are  the  five  "Lessons,"  chap- 
terettes  actually,  that  conclude  each 
section. 

Eddie's  eyes  are  opened.  And 
through  them,  the  reader  is  afforded 
some  quietly  powerful  glimpses  of  fife's 
everyday  meaning:  the  meaning  of  per- 
sons and  events,  of  the  impact  that  we 
have  on  so  many  others  without  even 
knowing  it.  This  is  a  good  book.  I  read 
it  in  little  more  than  a  couple  of  sub- 
way rides.  And  what  a  rare  combina- 
tion: a  fable  that  is  palpably  real,  fiction 
with  a  wise  "takeaway." 

Come  to  dunk  of  it,  whether  or  not 
you  know  someone  like  Eddie,  you'd 
be  doing  a  good  thing  by  stuffing  those 
special  Christmas  stockings  with  a  little 
bit  o'  heaven.   Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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editorial 


Campaign 
Casualties 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS  in  the 
United  States  have  become  trials  for  the 
long-distance  runner,  increasingly  extended 
and  increasingly  expensive.  For  some 
months  now,  the  nine  declared  candidates 
for  the  Democratic  Party  presidential  nomination  have 
been  appearing  at  various  panels  around  the  country  and 
in  debates  on  national  television.  Despite  their  efforts 
(or  perhaps  because  of  them),  the  American  voting  pub- 
lic does  not  appear  to  be  preoccupied  at  the  moment 
with  November  2004  and  the  choices  the  nation  must 
make  at  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  while  most  Americans  are  distracted 
by  more  immediate  concerns,  the  presidential  campaign 
has  already  suffered  two  casualties:  the  modest  advances 
that  had  been  made  in  the  long  struggle  to  control  cam- 
paign finances  and  the  hope  that  a  reasonable  civility 
would  prevail  in  the  necessary  debate  that  should  take 
place  on  the  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  after  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001. 

Two  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  Senator  John  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts  and  Howard  Dean,  former  governor  of 
Vermont,  have  decided  that  they  will  not  participate  in 
the  federal  public  financing  program  so  that  they  will  be 
free  from  the  spending  limits  the  federal  program 
imposes.  Governor  Dean,  whose  campaign  has  success- 
fully pioneered  new  strategies  in  raising  financial  sup- 
port through  the  Internet,  was  the  first  to  declare  that 
he  would  not  participate  in  the  public  finance  program. 
Senator  Kerry,  who  is  thought  to  be  trailing  Governor 
)ean  even  in  the  senator's  home  state,  promptly  fol- 
lowed suit.  Both  Democratic  candidates  cited  the  tireless 
fund-raising  efforts  of  President  Bush,  who  will  probably 
break  the  record  of  $100  million  that  he  raised  during 
his  primary  campaign  of  2000,  even  though  the 
Republican  primary  of  2004  will  be  uncontested. 

Critics  of  campaign  finance  reforms,  who  believe  that 
any  limitation  on  contributions  or  expenditures  is  a 
restriction  on  free  speech,  may  be  heartened  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  federal  program  by  two  of  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  candidates.  But  those  who  believe  that 


the  most  important  qualification  of  a  president  should 
not  be  his  capacity  to  serve  as  Fundraiser  in  Chief  will 
be  disappointed  at  the  Democrats'  decision  to  reject  any 
limits  on  campaign  spending. 

As  campaigns  become  more  expensive,  they  do  not 
necessarily  become  more  enlightened.  Major  campaign 
expenditures  go  toward  television  commercials  that  are 
frequently  negative  in  character,  quick  assaults  on 
opposing  candidates  that  invariably  distort  issues  and 
misrepresent  opposing  positions.  A  disturbing  example 
of  this  trend  is  the  television  ad  developed  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  that  questions  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  "attack  the  president  for  attack- 
ing terrorists." 

The  wisdom  of  the  Bush  administration's  response  to 
the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1  should  be  a  legitimate 
issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  2004.  For  Demo- 
crats to  question  the  different  and  shifting  arguments 
used  by  the  administration  to  justify  a  pre-emptive  inva- 
sion of  Iraq,  for  example,  does  not  constitute  a  lack  of 
support  for  U.S.  forces  who  are  now  engaged  in  a  bitter 
guerilla  war  in  Iraq,  even  as  they  attempt  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  that  country.  In  fact,  U.S.  military  men 
and  women  now  serving  in  Iraq  might  be  better  pre- 
pared for  their  complex  mission  if  civilian  leaders  in  the 
Defense  Department  had  not  dismissed  the  warnings  of 
professional  soldiers,  like  the  former  Army  chief  of  staff 
General  Eric  Shinseki,  on  the  probable  costs  of  a  pro- 
longed occupation  of  Iraq. 

the  foreign  policies  followed  by  the  Bush  administration 
since  the  2001  terrorist  attacks,  particularly  its  ambi- 
tious goal  of  creating  democratic  societies  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  also  its  rejection  of  international  institutions 
and  its  unilateral  decisions  on  the  use  of  military  force, 
represent  a  radical  change  from  the  positions  taken  by 
presidential  candidate  George  W.  Bush  in  2000.  Many 
argue,  in  defense  of  those  policies,  that  after  Sept.  1 1 
we  entered  a  new  world  that  called  for  new  directions. 
But  the  presidential  election  campaign  of  2004  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  wisdom  of  the  new 
directions  taken  over  the  past  three  years  and  to  ask 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  present  a  vision  of 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  this  new  age  of  danger 
and  opportunity.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
most  certainly  their  sons  and  daughters  on  the  ground 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  on  other  troubled  fronts, 
deserve  more  than  an  escalating  funds-race  and  negative 
commercials. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


World  AIDS  Day  Draws  Support 
From  Churches  Large  and  Small 

From  Washington  to  Dakar,  Senegal, 
Catholic  bishops  joined  in  marking 
World  AIDS  Day  on  Dec.  1  with  promis- 
es of  support  for  those  with  H.I.V./AIDS 
and  encouragement  to  change  behaviors 
that  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In 
Rome,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  head  of 
the  Vatican  office  for  health  care  encour- 
aged Catholics  to  join  them  in  praying  for 
people  with  H.I.V./AIDS  and  to  care  for 
those  with  the  disease.  Aid  across  Asia, 
Catholic  organizations  worked  on  AIDS 
prevention  in  China,  India,  Myanmar  and 
Nepal. 

hi  Dakar,  the  Symposium  of  Episcopal 
Conferences  of  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
which  represents  the  bishops  in  Africa, 
issued  its  first  collective  statement  on  the 
topic  of  H.I.V./AIDS.  It  proposes  a  plan 
of  action  that  involves  work  with  parishes, 
other  faiths,  medical  institutions  and  reli- 
gious formation  programs.  It  focuses  on 
changing  behavior  and  accepting  respon- 
sibility for  tackling  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  brought  on  by  H.I.V.  and 
AIDS. 

"We  have  also  come  to  realize  that 
poverty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  H.I.V. 
and  AIDS,"  they  said.  "It  concerns  us  that 
our  already  fragile  economies  should  be 
further  weakened  with  much  of  the 
trained  labor  force  lost  to  H.I.V.  and 
AIDS.  Poverty  facilitates  the  transmission 
of  H.I.V,  makes  adequate  treatment 
unaffordable,  accelerates  death  from 
H.I.V.-related  illness  and  multiplies  the 
social  impact  of  the  epidemic."  More  than 
1 1  million  children  in  Africa  under  age  15 
have  been  orphaned  by  AIDS,  according 
to  Unicef.  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  alone,  as 
many  as  28  million  people  have 
H.I.V./AIDS,  according  to  Unaids. 

In  a  separate  statement,  the  Southern 
African  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  said 
AIDS  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  an  "inter- 
national humanitarian  crisis."  The  num- 
ber of  orphans  in  the  region  "is  already 
around  1 2  million  and  is  estimated  to 
reach  20  million  by  2010,"  a  situation 
exacerbated  by  AIDS,  the  statement  said. 


In  Washington,  two 
committees  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  issued  a  joint 
letter  urging  their  fel- 
low bishops  to  help 
mobilize  the  Catholic 
community  and  the 
general  public  to  fight 
the  H.I.V/AIDS  crisis. 
Auxiliary  Bishop 
Gordon  D.  Bennett  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee 
on  African-American 
Catholics,  and  Bishop 
James  A.  Tamayo  of 
Laredo,  Tex.,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on 
Hispanic  Affairs,  said 
more  than  half  of  all 
new  H.I.V/AIDS  cases 
in  the  United  States  are 
among  African- 
Americans,  61  percent 
of  them  among  teens. 
Hispanics  account  for 
20  percent  of  the  total 
reported  AIDS  cases, 
they  said.  And  78  per- 
cent of  all  cases  of 
women  with  H.I.V./ 
AIDS  are  either 
African-American  or  Hispanic. 

A  report  from  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  estimates  that 
between  700,000  and  800,000  people  in 
the  United  States  are  infected  with  H.I.V. 
or  have  AIDS. 

In  Rome,  the  pope  used  his  midday 
Angelus  address  on  Nov.  30  to  "pray  for 
those  struck  by  this  plague,"  and  to 
"encourage  all  those  in  the  church  who 
provide  a  priceless  service  of  welcome, 
care  and  spiritual  accompaniment  to  these 
brothers  and  sisters  of  ours." 


Congress  Praised  for  Medicare, 
Told  Other  Work  Left  Undone 

The  head  of  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  praised  Congress  on  Nov.  25 


RABBI  PRESENTS  MENORAH.  Rabbi  Marvin  Hier  of  the  Simon 
Wiesenthal  Center  presents  a  menorah  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  at  the 
Vatican  on  Dec.  1.  The  Jewish  human  rights  organization  gave  the 
pope  its  2003  Humanitarian  Award  for  his  "lifelong  friendship"  with 
the  Jewish  people  and  his  efforts  to  promote  Catholic-Jewish  under- 
standing. (CNS  photo  from  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


for  its  approval  of  legislation  reforming 
Medicare  but  said  more  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  health  care  field.  The  Rev. 
Michael  D.  Place,  president  and  C.E.O. 
of  the  St.  Louis-based  association,  said  in 
a  statement  that  the  Medicare  reforms 
were  "a  much  needed  first  step  in  pro- 
viding a  prescription  drug  benefit  for 
seniors  and  ensuring  access  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries  by  supporting  our  nation's 
health  care  providers."  But  he  reminded 
Congress  that  "their  work  in  the  area  of 
health  care  reform  is  not  complete." 

"There  still  remain  43  million  chil- 
dren, women  and  men  without  any 
health  insurance  who  deserve  and  com- 
mand our  focus  and  support,"  Father 
Place  said.  "Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  American  people  must  not  rest 
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Communion  following  the  ordination 
of  an  openly  gay  bishop  in  the  United 
States  has  led  the  ordaining  bishop  to 
resign  his  post  on  the  Anglican-Catholic 
dialogue  team.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Van  ,m  and  the  Anglican  Communion 
announced  they  were  convoking  a  panel 


)ivine  Worship 
o  objection  to 
Standard 

Version,  but  they  want  us  to  make  revi- 
sions to  keep  the  translation  in  harmony 
with  Catholic  tradition,"  said  Archbishop 
Brendan  O'Brien  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  conference  president. 
For  example,  he  said,  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  certain  references  to  the  just  or 


faithful  man  traditionally  have  been  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  Christ;  using  inclu- 
sive language  would  make  the  reference 
difficult  to  see.  "We  have  had  extensive 
discussions"  with  the  congregation 
"about  inclusive  language  and  have  come 
up  with  some  rules"  for  revising  the 
translation,  he  said. 

Archbishop  O'Brien  said  the  Canadian 
bishops  also  had  discussions  with  several 
Vatican  offices  about  the  challenges  from 
and  Catholic  responses  to  public  policy 
issues,  particularly  regarding  same-sex 
unions  and  new  reproductive  technolo- 
gies. 


News  Briefs 

•  A  recent  Massachusetts  court  decision 
clearing  the  way  for  same-sex  marriages 
is  a  "national  tragedy"  that  will  violate 
the  rights  of  "generations  to  come" 
unless  it  is  reversed,  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  Massachusetts  said  in  a  joint  statement. 

•  Approximately  85  priests  from  the 
Diocese  of  Albany  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  urging  the  U.S.  bishops 
to  consider  optional  celibacy  for  priests. 
The  Albany  priests  joined  clergy  from 
the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
Diocese  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  who  have 
written  similar  letters. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  held  talks  on  Nov. 
27  with  the  exiled  Tibetan  spiritual  lead- 
er, the  Dalai  Lama,  in  a  meeting  that  was 
downplayed  by  the  Vatican  for  fear  of 
political  reaction  by  China. 

•  About  842  million  people  worldwide 
are  undernourished,  with  the  number  of 
chronically  hungry  people  growing  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  5  million  a  year,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  The  report, 
released  on  Nov.  25,  said  the  fight  against 
world  hunger  was  being  lost  and  that 
countries  would  not  meet  the  goal  stated 
at  the  1 996  World  Food  Summit  in 
Rome  to  reduce  by  50  percent  the  num- 
ber of  undernourished  people  by  2015. 

•  The  annual  protest  aimed  at  closing  a 
U.S.  Army  training  school  for  foreign 
militaries  drew  an  estimated  10,000  peo- 
ple to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  on  Nov.  22-23. 
Forty-five  demonstrators  were  arrested, 
most  on  charges  of  trespassing. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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World  AIDS  Day  Draws  Support 
From  Churches  Large  and  Small 

From  Washington  to  Dakar,  Senegal, 
Catholic  bishops  joined  in  marking 
World  AIDS  Day  on  Dec.  1  with  promis- 
es of  support  for  those  with  H.I.V./AJDS 
and  encouragement  to  change  behaviors 
that  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In 
Rome,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  head  of 
the  Vatican  office  for  health  care  encour- 
aged Catholics  to  join  them  in  praying  for 
people  with  H.I.V./AIDS  and  to  care  for 
those  with  the  disease.  And  across  Asia, 
Catholic  organizations  worked  on  AIDS 
prevention  in  China,  India,  Myanmar  and 
Nepal. 

In  Dakar,  the  Symposium  of  Episcopal 
Conferences  of  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
which  represents  the  bishops  in  Africa, 
issued  its  first  collective  statement  on  the 
topic  of  H.I.V./AIDS.  It  proposes  a  plan 
of  action  that  involves  work  with  parishes, 
other  faiths,  medical  institutions  and  reli- 
gious formation  programs.  It  focuses  on 
changing  behavior  and  accepting  respon- 
sibility for  tackling  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  brought  on  by  H.I.V.  and 
.AIDS. 

"We  have  also  come  to  realize  that 
poverty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  H.I.V. 
and  AIDS,"  they  said.  "It  concerns  us  that 
our  already  fragile  economies  should  be 
further  weakened  with  much  of  the 
trained  labor  force  lost  to  H.I.V.  and 
AIDS.  Poverty  facilitates  the  transmission 
of  H.I.V,  makes  adequate  treatment 
unaffordable,  accelerates  death  from 
H.I.V.-related  illness  and  multiplies  the 
social  impact  of  the  epidemic."  More  than 
1 1  million  children  in  Africa  under  age  1 5 
have  been  orphaned  by  AIDS,  according 
to  Unicef.  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  alone,  as 
many  as  28  million  people  have 
H.I.V./AIDS,  according  to  Unaids. 

In  a  separate  statement,  the  Southern 
African  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  said 
AIDS  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  an  "inter- 
national humanitarian  crisis."  The  num- 
ber of  orphans  in  the  region  "is  already 
around  1 2  million  and  is  estimated  to 
reach  20  million  by  2010,"  a  situation 
exacerbated  by  AIDS,  the  statement  said. 
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Congress  Praised  for  Medicare, 
Told  Other  Work  Left  Undone 

The  head  of  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  praised  Congress  on  Nov.  25 
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health  care  reform  is  not  complete." 

"There  still  remain  43  million  chil- 
dren, women  and  men  without  any 
health  insurance  who  deserve  and  com- 
mand our  focus  and  support,"  Father 
Place  said.  "Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  American  people  must  not  rest 
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until  every  individual  has  access  to  quali- 
ty and  affordable  health  care."  In  addi- 
tion, he  called  on  Congress  to  "strength- 
en and  enhance"  the  legislation  in  the 
coming  months  "so  as  to  strengthen  ben- 
efits for  low-income  seniors." 

But  another  Catholic  organization, 
Network,  which  describes  itself  as  "a 
national  Catholic  social  justice  lobby," 
strongly  opposed  the  Medicare  confer- 
ence report  in  a  statement  on  Nov.  14, 
saying  that  the  conferees  "are  intent  on 
actually  dismantling  Medicare  as  an  enti- 
tlement by  privatizing  the  program." 
"Medicare  as  we  know  it  will  eventually 
cease,"  said  Maureen  Fenlon,  O.P., 
Network's  national  coordinator. 


Religious  Leaders  Urge  Stronger 
U.S.  Role  in  Middle  East  Peace 

Cardinals  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington  and  William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore  joined  an  interreligious  group 
of  32  Jewish,  Muslim  and  Christian 
leaders  on  Dec.  2  in  calling  on  the  Bush 
administration  to  take  strong  steps  to 
promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
"Israelis  and  Palestinians  are  the  ones 
who  must  create  a  just  peace,  but  the 
United  States  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
use  its  powerful  influence  to  help  them 
do  this,"  Cardinal  McCarrick  said  at  a 
press  conference  in  Washington  called 
by  the  National  Interreligious 
Leadership  Delegation,  a  new  group. 
"President  Bush  committed  the  United 
States  to  this  kind  of  leadership  when  he 
outlined  the  'road  map,'"  the  cardinal 
added.  "Together,  we  urge  him  and  all 
our  national  leaders  to  take  up  again  this 
process  which  can  lead  to  a  just  peace." 
The  road  map  is  a  plan  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  two-state  solution  proposed  by 
President  Bush  in  his  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  last  year. 


Ordination  of  Gay  Bishop  Affects 
Catholic-Anglican  Dialogue 

The  crisis  within  the  Anglican 

>mm  union  following  the  ordination 
oi  an  openly  gay  bishop  in  the  United 
States  has  led  the  ordaining  bishop  to 
resign  his  post  on  the  Anglican-Catholic 
dialogue  team.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Anglican  Communion 
announced  they  were  convoking  a  panel 


of  experts  to  study  the  "ecclesiological 
issues"  raised  by  the  U.S.  Episcopal 
Church's  decision  to  ordain  an  openly 
gay  bishop  and  the  decision's  potential 
to  split  the  Anglican  Communion. 
Bishop  Frank  Griswold,  presiding  bish- 
op and  primate  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  resigned  as 
Anglican  co-chairman  of  the  Anglican- 
Roman  Catholic  International  Commis- 
sion on  Nov.  29  "in  the  interest  of  not 
jeopardizing  the  present  and  future  life 
and  work  of  the  commission." 
Archbishop  Rowan  Williams  of 
Canterbury,  spiritual  leader  of  the 
worldwide  Anglican  Communion, 
accepted  his  resignation  saying,  "I  am 
very  sorry  that  this  has  seemed  the  best 
course,"  but  he  thanked  the  U.S.  bishop 
for  his  contributions  to  the  dialogue. 
The  commission,  commonly  referred  to 
as  ARCIC,  is  responsible  for  the  official 
theological  dialogue  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Anglican  Communion. 


Canadian  Bishops  Discuss 
Lectionary  With  Vatican 

During  a  weeklong  visit  to  the  Vatican, 
top  officers  of  the  Canadian  bishops'  con- 
ference met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
continued  their  discussions  with  Vatican 
officials  about  revisions  to  the  book  of 
Scriptures  used  at  Mass.  In  1994  the 
Vatican's  doctrinal  congregation  told  the 
U.S.  bishops  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible  was  not  appropriate 
for  liturgical  use,  but  the  Canadian  bish- 
ops had  been  using  it  since  1992  with  the 
approval  of  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments.  Since  1994 
the  Canadian  bishops  have  been  working 
on  revisions  of  passages  the  Vatican  con- 
sidered problematic.  The  N.R.S.V.  trans- 
lation uses  gender-inclusive  language,  for 
example,  changing  references  to  "men" 
to  "men  and  women." 

The  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
and  the  Sacraments  "has  no  objection  to 
us  using  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version,  but  they  want  us  to  make  revi- 
sions to  keep  the  translation  in  harmony 
with  Catholic  tradition,"  said  Archbishop 
Brendan  O'Brien  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  conference  president. 
For  example,  he  said,  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  certain  references  to  the  just  or 


faithful  man  traditionally  have  been  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  Christ;  using  inclu- 
sive language  would  make  the  reference 
difficult  to  see.  "We  have  had  extensive 
discussions"  with  the  congregation 
"about  inclusive  language  and  have  come 
up  with  some  rules"  for  revising  the 
translation,  he  said. 

Archbishop  O'Brien  said  the  Canadian 
bishops  also  had  discussions  with  several 
Vatican  offices  about  the  challenges  from 
and  Catholic  responses  to  public  policy 
issues,  particularly  regarding  same-sex 
unions  and  new  reproductive  technolo- 
gies. 

News  Briefs 

•  A  recent  Massachusetts  court  decision 
clearing  the  way  for  same-sex  marriages 
is  a  "national  tragedy"  that  will  violate 
the  rights  of  "generations  to  come" 
unless  it  is  reversed,  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  Massachusetts  said  in  a  joint  statement. 

•  Approximately  85  priests  from  the 
Diocese  of  Albany  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  urging  the  U.S.  bishops 
to  consider  optional  celibacy  for  priests. 
The  Albany  priests  joined  clergy  from 
the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
Diocese  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  who  have 
written  similar  letters. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  held  talks  on  Nov. 
27  with  the  exiled  Tibetan  spiritual  lead- 
er, the  Dalai  Lama,  in  a  meeting  that  was 
downplayed  by  the  Vatican  for  fear  of 
political  reaction  by  China. 

•  About  842  million  people  worldwide 
are  undernourished,  with  the  number  of 
chronically  hungry  people  growing  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  5  million  a  year,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  The  report, 
released  on  Nov.  25,  said  the  fight  against 
world  hunger  was  being  lost  and  that 
countries  would  not  meet  the  goal  stated 
at  the  1996  World  Food  Summit  in 
Rome  to  reduce  by  50  percent  the  num- 
ber of  undernourished  people  by  2015. 

•  The  annual  protest  aimed  at  closing  a 
U.S.  Army  training  school  for  foreign 
militaries  drew  an  estimated  1 0,000  peo- 
ple to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  on  Nov.  22-23. 
Forty-five  demonstrators  were  arrested, 
most  on  charges  of  trespassing. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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life  in  the  OO's 


Down  and  Dumber 

H  £  Politicians  seem  deathly  afraid 
of  being  too  serious.  5 


WOULD  YOU  TAKE 
seriously  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  who 
wore  a  baseball  cap 
backwards,  who 
sported  a  raft  of  tattoos  on  various  body 
parts  or  who  used  the  word  "like"  more 
than  once  in  every  sentence?  No,  neither 
would  I.  But  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
we're  just  too  old-fashioned  for  2  lst-cen- 
tury  politics. 

Politicians,  especially  presidential 
candidates,  apparently  are  convinced  that 
voters  are  more  interested  in  their  opin- 
ions about  pop  culture  than  their  plans 
for,  say,  reforming  health  insurance. 
They  seem  deathly  afraid  of  being  too 
serious — too  formal,  too  well-dressed, 
too  eloquent — even  in  this  serious  age. 
They  may  not  be  displaying  pierced 
bellybuttons  or  giving  speeches  in  a  hip- 
hop  cadence,  but  based  on  a  recent  pres- 
idential "debate"  on  CNN,  it's  just  a 
matter  of  time. 

In  an  effort  to  appeal  to  young  voters, 
who  are  so  conspicuously  absent  at  the 
polls,  the  Democratic  Party's  would-be 
nominees  gathered  for  something  called 
a  "Rock  the  Vote"  debate  several  weeks 
ago.  This  sort  of  outreach  is  not  a  bad 
idea  and  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
best  instincts  of  a  vibrant  democracy. 
Why  not  make  a  special  effort  to  appeal 
to  an  alienated  or  apathetic  voting  bloc? 

Unfortunately,  the  CNN  session  was 
yet  another  example  of  today's  media- 
driven  dumbing  down  of  American  cul- 
ture. You'd  think  a  presidential  debate 
designed  for  young  people  would  include 
a  serious  discussion  of  the  economy  and 
the  war  on  terror — issues  that  particular- 
ly affect  the  young.  While  these  topics 
were  not  absent  from  the  CNN  proceed- 
ings, the  candidates  also  were  subjected 
to  an  inquisition  about  picking  up 
women  in  bars  (I  wish  I  were  making  this 
up),  the  outcome  of  the  American 


League  baseball  playoffs  and  other.mat- 
ters  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  hard-hit- 
ting reporters  of  the  E!  television  net- 
work. And.  of  course,  the  candidates  were 
asked  if  they  had  smoked  marijuana. 
Those  who  did  won  warm  applause.  Poor 
Joseph  Lieberman!  He  nearly  apologized 
as  he  confessed  that  he  has  yet  to  indulge 
in  this  law-breaking  recreational  habit. 
The  young  audience  dismissed  him  as 
clueless — what  could  Joe  Lieberman  pos- 
sibly know  about  their  concerns  if  he 
hasn't  tried  pot?  Well,  at  least  when  the 
discussion  moved  to  picking  up  women 
in  bars,  he  admitted  that  he,  like,  had  a 
soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  a  young  female 
in  the  audience.  Like,  way  cool,  dude. 

The  candidates  allowed  themselves 
to  be  embarrassed  because,  after  all,  had 
they  shown  proper  disdain  for  these 
vapid  inquiries,  they  would  be  labeled 
as — yes! — elitists.  Woe  betide  the  candi- 
date whose  taste  in  music  or  sense  of  pro- 
priety can  be  dismissed  as  elitist!  Once 
condemned  as  an  elitist,  today's  politician 
can  expect  no  redemption,  at  least  not  on 
this  earth. 

It  is  hard  to  know  who  came  off  worst 
in  CNN's  simple-minded  exercise:  the 
candidates,  who  tried  so  desperately  to 
seem  totally  hip;  the  young  voters,  many 
of  whom  seemed  proudly  superficial;  or 
the  host,  Anderson  Cooper,  who  clearly 
will  never  be  mistaken  for  fuddy-duddy 
types  like  Walter  Cronkite,  John 
Chancellor  or  Dan  Rather. 

Many  of  the  questions  might  have 
been  appropriate  if  the  panel  had  been 
made  up  of  the  usual  vacuous  celebrities 
who  populate  American  television  stu- 
dios every  night.  But  these  panelists  were 
not  celebrities;  they  were  politicians,  and, 
yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  difference.  The 
purveyors  of  postmodern  irony  may  dis- 
agree— fame  is  fame,  however 
achieved — but  most  of  us  do  not  look  to 
celebrities  for  protection  from  interna- 


tional terrorists  or  from  the  worst  excess- 
es of  capitalism.  For  that,  we  look  to 
political  leaders. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  politi- 
cians emphasizing  their  common  touch, 
even  when  it  seems  a  little  jarring. 
Presidential  candidates  before  the  Civil 
War  advertised  their  log-cabin  roots  in 
the  same  way  that  today's  politicians  tell 
stories  about  the  lowly  jobs  they  or  their 
parents  once  held.  When  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Roosevelts,  played  host  to  King  George 
VI  and  Queen  Mary  of  Great  Britain,  he 
fed  them  hot  dogs.  George  H.  W.  Bush 
professed  his  taste  for  pork  rinds  during 
the  1988  campaign.  Bill  Cinton,  of 
course,  reminded  us  that  he  was  the  man 
from  Hope. 

Politicians  have  to  connect  with  vot- 
ers, and  voters  want  to  take  the  measure 
of  their  would-be  leaders.  It's  one  thing, 
however,  to  drop  your  g's  (as  every  pres- 
idential candidate  seems  to  do  these  days, 
especially  those  with  Ivy  League  degrees) 
or  talk  about  your  hard-working  parents. 
It's  quite  another  to  treat  presidential 
politics  as  just  another  part  of  celebrity 
culture.  A  magazine  editor  was  quoted 
recently  praising  the  Democrats  for  their 
brilliant  answers  to  a  pressing  question: 
Who  is  their  favorite  Beatle? 

If  we  are  going  to  quiz  our  leaders  to 
see  if  they  understand  us — and  why 
not? — we  surely  can  do  better  than  ask 
about  sitcoms,  pop  music,  movies  and 
celebrities.  I'd  like  to  know  if  any  of  the 
candidates  know  somebody  who  was 
thrown  out  of  work  in  the  last  four  years. 
(And  let's  have  specifics,  please.  No 
unverifiable  anecdotes,  which  are  a  politi- 
cian's best  friend.)  Do  they  know  any 
parent  with  a  child  serving  in  Iraq?  Do 
they  know  any  senior  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  prescription  drugs?  Do  they  know 
anybody  who  does  not  have  health  insur- 
ance? Have  they  themselves  ever  stood  in 
line  to  receive  unemployment  benefits  or 
a  welfare  check?  Have  they  ever  met  a 
Catholic-school  parent  who  struggles  to 
pay  tuition  because  the  local  public 
school  is  dysfunctional? 

These  are,  alas,  serious  questions, 
which  means  there  is  a  good  chance 
nobody  will  ask  them.  Not  on  television, 
anyway.  Terry  Golway 
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It's  not  just  about  alcohol 


Addiction  comes  in 
many  shapes  and  guises 
And  each  one  can  be 


we  know  what  works. 

For  Women  Religious 

If  you  are  a  woman  religious  who  is  having  a  problem  with  addiction  or  know 
a  person  in  religious  life  who  is  having  a  problem  with  addiction,  please  call: 

1-800-626-6910 

www.guesthouse.org 
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On  the  road  to  Compostela,  the  reign  of  God  did  not  seem  far  away. 


El  Camino  Speaks 

-  BY  KEVIN  A.  CODD  - 


For  over  1,000  years,  Europeans  living  north  of  the  Alps  who  desired 
some  divine  blessing  in  their  lives  have  made  their  way  to  the  closest  place 
on  their  continent  where  they  could  access  the  spiritual  authority  of  an 
Apostle:  Santiago  de  Compostela.  The  way  to  the  traditional  burial  place 
of  St.  James  began  wherever  home  was,  and  the  routes  that  were  followed 
traversed  most  of  the  European  continent,  merging  into  one  camino  as  they 
approached  their  final  destination  in  Galicia.  Some  of  those  who  walked  to  Santiago 
de  Compostela  as  pilgrims  kept  journals,  and  those  that  survive  provide  not  only  a 
guide  to  the  territory  through  which  the  pilgrims  passed  but  also  insights  into  the  cul- 
ture and  religious  life  of  their  times. 

Despite  the  secularization  of  much  of  Europe  and  the  diminishment  of  specifical- 
ly Catholic  identity  among  peoples  once  firmly  Catholic,  the  Camino  de  Santiago  has 
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surged  in  popularity  in  recent  years,  especially  among 
Europe's  young  adults.  The  number  of  pilgrims  on  the 
road  increases  with  each  passing  year.  Earlier  this  summer 
a  local  newspaper  in  Leon  referred  to  the  pilgrims  passing 
through  its  city  as  an  inundation  (flood).  The  diocesan 
office  for  pilgrims  in  Santiago  itself  reported  in  August 
that  over  1,000  pilgrims  were  arriving  in  the  city  daily, 
requesting  their  formal  certificate  of  completion. 

i  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  those  thousands  of  pil- 
grims who  arrived  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  this  summer 
after  more  than  a  month  on  the  road,  having  walked  from 
the  French  town  of  Saint  Jean-Pied-de-Port  to  Santiago 
de  Compostela.  As  I  traversed  500  miles  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  I  found  the  solitude  I  needed  to  be  renewed 
spiritually  and  restored  to  a  healthier  relationship  with 
God,  self  and  even  the  earth  upon  which  I  walked.  That  is 
what  I  had  hoped  for  and  expected  from  my  journey. 

What  came  as  a  surprise  was  the  social  life  that  also  is 
part  of  the  Camino  de  Santiago.  After  walking,  pilgrims 
have  to  bathe,  do  laundry  and,  most  important,  take  nour- 
ishment after  intensive  physical  exertion.  None  of  these 
daily  tasks  is  done  in  splendid  isolation.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  from  the  first  day,  fluid  and  transient  communities 
develop  among  the  pilgrims  as  they  pass  from  town  to 
town,  from  one  refiigio  (pilgrims  hostel)  to  the  next.  As 
pilgrims  perform  their  afternoon  duties,  they  cannot 
avoid  doing  them  alongside  others.  Before  long  an  easy 
familiarity  develops  among  those  who  night  after  night 
take  shelter  under  the  same  roof.  Put  simply,  they  become 
friends;  fear  or  distrust  among  the  pilgrims  disappears 
quickly.  An  ethic  among  the  pilgrims  also  develops:  Allow 
those  who  need  to  be  alone  to  be  alone.  Allow  those  who 
need  rest  to  rest.  Be  generous.  Everyone  shares  every- 
thing— medicine,  food,  know-how,  wine.  Tourists 
demand;  pilgrims  thank. 

The  result  is  that  the  interactions  among  these  pil- 
grims come  to  look  very  much  like  scenes  from  the 
Gospel.  Groups  of  young  people  sitting  together  in  a  field 
were  a  common  scene,  one  person  offering  bread  to  the 
others,  another  wine,  yet  another  slices  of  chorizo  or 
cheese,  all  the  while  chatting,  laughing  or  singing  folk 
songs  together.  On  other  occasions,  one  person  tended  to 
the  aching  feet  of  another:  offering  a  simple  massage  to  an 
inflamed  tendon  or  passing  a  needle  and  thread  through 
an  otherwise  inaccessible  blister  (the  preferred  treatment 
for  that  particularly  painful  malady  of  the  road). 

In  all  of  these  moments,  many  languages  were  in  use: 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English  and  others.  Those  who 
knew  two  would  cheerfully  translate  for  those  who  knew 
only  one;  somehow,  almost  miraculously,  the  ongoing 
cross-translations  made  possible  precise  communication, 


no  matter  the  linguistic  differences  of  those  gathered 
together.  The  daily  experience  of  such  kindness,  concern 
and  mutual  trust  invigorated  me,  restoring  my  faith  in  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  our  human  race.  As  the  pilgrims 
found  themselves  freed  from  mutual  fear,  wonderful  expe- 
riences of  compassion,  mutual  care  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  common  good  naturally  flourished.  In  such  moments 
the  reign  of  God  did  not  seem  very  far  away. 

As  the  journals  of  past  pilgrims  reveal  much  about  the 
culture  and  religion  of  earlier  times,  so  what  is  happening 
on  the  camino  among  the  pilgrims  heading  to  Santiago 
today  offers  a  window  into  what  is  going  on  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  own  times.  It  allows  us  a  look  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  contemporary  Europe's  youth.  (There  are 
as  yet  surprisingly  few  North  Americans  following  the 
camino.)  To  ask  today's  pilgrims  about  their  motivations 
for  following  this  way  to  Santiago  is  to  take  the  spiritual 
pulse  of  at  least  part  of  a  generation.  Each  response  was 
unique,  but  some  common  themes  ran  through  them. 

First,  a  very  few  were  on  the  road  solely  for  athletic  or 
cultural  reasons.  For  the  sportsmen  the  camino  was  simply 
a  test  of  physical  prowess  as  they  pushed  forward  toward 
their  goal.  Similarly,  a  few  responded  that  their  camino 
was  primarily  a  cultural  one.  They  wished  to  see  up  close 
the  abundant  treasures  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  other  eras. 
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Perhaps  less  rare,  but  still  rather 
uncommon,  were  those  who  saw  their 
pilgrimage  as  a  specifically  religious 
exercise.  Like  me,  they  were  explicit  in 
their  use  of  Christian  vocabulary  to 
express  their  motivations  for  walking  to 
Santiago  de  Compostela.  Among  them 
were  a  young  Lutheran  seminarian 
from  Norway,  a  Catholic  professional 
lay  catechist  from  Germany  and  a 
young  Spanish  couple  who  read  the 
Gospels  together  as  they  walked  ahead 
of  me.  References  to  prayer,  seeking  of 
spiritual  favors,  even  penitence,  were 
often  part  of  their  explanations. 

Much  more  common  was  a  third 
group,  those  who  found  it  difficult  to 
put  their  motivations  into  words  but 
nevertheless  seemed  "pulled  forward" 
by  something  deeply  personal.  One 
young  Italian,  after  some  quiet  thought, 
told  me  in  rudimentary  English:  "I 
need  to  wash  my  brain  before  I  begin 
the  next  thing  in  my  life."  Though 
these  young  people  deeply  enjoyed  the 
experience  of  sitting  in  an  informal  circle  in  a  field  shar- 
ing together  their  bread,  wine  and  easy  banter,  there  was 


no  indication  that  they  noticed  the 
Gospel  parallels  or  eucharistic  echoes  in 
the  experience  that  I  recognized. 

this  third  category  of  pilgrims  seems  to 
offer  the  most  insight  into  what  is  going 
on  spiritually  in  the  developed  world — if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  those  in  this 
category  were  a  substantial  majority  of 
those  I  met.  I  believe  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  take  seriously  the  fact  that  on  the 
one  hand  there  are  deep  interior  move- 
ments at  work  within  these  young  people, 
but  on  the  other  they  lack  both  a  vocabu- 
lary and  a  system  of  symbols  to  name 
those  interior  movements. 

The  ongoing  secularization  of 
European  culture  and  the  postmodern 
abandonment  of  specifically  Christian 
symbols  and  stories  that  previously  gave 
sense  to  the  world  have  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eration impoverished  in  its  ability  to 
express  itself  spiritually.  For  example, 
whereas  previous  generations  of  pilgrims 
held  as  their  goal  the  eventual  encounter 
with  the  potent  relics  of  the  Apostle  James,  before  which 
they  would  beg  for  a  miracle,  for  most  of  these  contem- 
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porary  pilgrims  that  "end-point"  held  little  interest. 
Clearly,  the  understanding  of  relics,  intercessory  prayer 
and  even  the  granting  of  miraculous  favors  that  so  moved 
previous  generations  of  Europeans  no  longer  has  a  place 
in  the  interior  geography  of  today's  young.  But  little  in 
the  way  of  new  imagery  or  vocabulary  has  yet  taken  its 
place. 

But  I  perceived  among  many  there  on  the  camino  a 
thirst  for  such  vocabulary  and  imagery.  A  small  group  of 
Christians  singing  Taize  hymns  in  a  crypt  would  soon 
gather  a  quiet  and  respectful  audience  of  young  pilgrims. 
Similarly,  they  were  drawn  to  any  chapel  or  church  where 
there  was  a  chance  to  hear  Gregorian  chant.  When  they 
came  to  know  that  I,  a  fellow  peregrino  (pilgrim),  was  a 
priest,  they  were  often  surprised.  Questions  followed.  I 
experienced  in  such  moments  a  surprising  openness  to  the 
Gospel  and  the  church — expressed  simply  and  in  a  way 
that  drew  on  the  realities  we  were  experiencing  together 
on  the  road. 

in  the  face  of  both  this  poverty  of  symbol  and  vocabulary  and 
a  searching  openness  to  a  fresh  expression  of  spiritual  real- 
ities, is  the  church  sensing  an  opportunity  for  the  "new 
evangelization"  for  which  Pope  John  Paul 
II  has  so  often  called?  Sad  to  say,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  church  on  the  camino  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Though  the  camino  is 
dotted  with  churches  that  are  treasures  of 
Romanesque,  Gothic  or  Baroque  archi- 
tecture, the  "presence"  of  a  living  church 
is  tragically  lacking.  Though  much  of  the 
impetus  for  promoting  the  camino  and 
providing  the  necessary  infrastructure  by 
way  of  refugios  along  the  way  comes  from 
dioceses,  parishes  and  church-related 
organizations  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  what  is  really  needed  is  the  pres- 
ence of  clergy,  religious  and  committed 
laity  on  the  road  with  the  pilgrims.  But 
this  was  so  regrettably  thin  as  to  be 
almost  invisible. 

Furthermore,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  the  ministry  to  pilgrims  exer- 
cised by  the  parishes  along  the  way  was 
minimal  or  worse.  In  one  case,  the  pastor- 
caretaker  of  a  rather  large  refugio  in  an 
isolated  village  was  not  only  inhospitable 
(a  capital  sin  among  pilgrims);  he  was 
downright  mean.  In  others,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  was  accomplished 
with  such  haste  and  enacted  with  such  lit- 
tle obvious  sign  of  prayermlness  as  to  be 


scandalous.  I  could  only  fear  that  such  liturgies  served  to 
further  distance  the  young  searchers  on  the  camino  from 
any  sense  that  the  eucharistic  symbols  and  rites  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  what  is  happening  within  them. 

The  exceptions  to  this  impoverishment  were  like  oases 
in  a  desert.  The  beautiful  and  ancient  "Pilgrims'  Blessing" 
given  by  the  priests  at  the  historic  refugio  of  Roncesvalles 
was  a  source  of  grace  that  endured  with  me  for  days.  The 
unmssy  directness  of  an  aging  priest  who  heard  my  con- 
fession one  Saturday  morning  was  an  unexpected  boon  to 
me.  The  prayermlness  of  the  small  Benedictine  communi- 
ty in  the  isolated  village  of  Rabanal  del  Camino  was 
restorative  after  many  hard  days  of  painful  walking.  (Their 
small  chapel  was  filled  with  young  pilgrims  as  the  monks 
chanted  Evening  Prayer  the  day  I  was  there.)  Sadly,  such 
ministrations  from  the  church  to  the  pilgrims  of  today's 
camino  are  all  too  few. 

If  there  is  one  message  the  Camino  de  Santiago  and  its 
contemporary  pilgrims  speak  to  the  church  today,  it  must 
surely  be:  "We  are  hungry  and  thirsty  and  our  feet  hurt; 
walk  with  us,  share  with  us  your  bread,  give  us  the  signs  we 
need  to  understand  where  we  are  going."  The  question 
remains:  are  we  listening?  ES 
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Helping  the  Healing 

Dioceses  start  support  groups  for  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy. 


BY  AGOSTINO  BONO 


Once  A  month  Sister 
Barbara  Flannery  waits 
outside  a  door  for  about 
two  hours.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  support  group  for  people  sex- 
ually abused  as  minors  by  priests.  "I'm 
there,  hanging  around,"  said  Sister 
Flannery,  chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet. 
Sister  Flannery  and  a  priest  who  was 
abused  as  a  minor  are  waiting  around 
in  case  the  group  wants  to  talk  to 
them.  She  told  Catholic  News 
Service  in  a  telephone  interview  that 
sometimes  they  are  invited  in  to  dis- 
cuss spiritual  issues  or  are  approached 
by  an  individual  afterward. 

The  diocese  organized  and 
finances  the  support  group.  Other  dioceses  around  the 
United  States  also  are  organizing  support  groups  as  part  of 
their  outreach  services  to  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  members 
of  the  clergy.  Participation  in  support  groups  composed  of 
victims  who  talk  among  themselves  is  often  an  important  way 
for  victims  to  release  the  anger  and  pain  locked  inside  them. 

Victims  need  to  repeat  their  stories  many  times  to  release 
the  anguish  they  feel,  said  Herminia  Shea,  a  licensed  psy- 
chologist in  California  who  has  organized  a  victims'  support 
group  for  the  Diocese  of  Orange,  Calif.  "Family  and  friends 
can  hear  the  story  one  time,  but  it  is  hard  to  listen  to  it  over 
ai ,  "  she  said.  The  diocese  also  sponsors  a  support 

group,  ized  by  another  licensed  psychologist,  that  is 
solely  to  i     '  .reives  of  victims. 

Few  pec  ;  who  have  not  been  abused  can  understand 
what  a  victim  g  through,  said  Shea.  In  a  victims'  support 
group,  participai;  atk  among  themselves  and  "are  able  to 
express  their  feelings  and  frustrations  with  no  fear  or  shame," 
she  said.  They  learn  thai  other  people  have  gone  through  the 
same  thing,  "so  they  don't  feel  so  alone,"  said  Shea. 

AGOSTINO  BONO  is  a  reporter  for  Catholic  News  Service. 


Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  III.,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and 
Justice  Anne  Burke,  interim  chairperson  of  the  National  Review  Board,  answer  questions  during  the 
general  meeting  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  11. 


"Somebody  understands  what  you  are  going  through. 
This  is  important  for  healing,"  Shea  said.  "In  any  trauma,  you 
are  trying  to  make  sense  to  yourself  of  what  you  are  going 
through....  When  you  see  you  have  a  mirror  in  someone  else, 
you  connect  with  the  outside  world,"  she  said. 

Shea  describes  her  role  at  the  group  sessions  as  a  "facili- 
tator," who  provides  an  environment  where  people  feel  safe 
to  express  themselves  freely  without  feeling  threatened.  Shea 
said  that  support  groups  are  helpful,  but  the  meetings  are  not 
therapy  sessions.  They  should  be  understood  as  complemen- 
tary to  private  therapy,  as  each  individual  has  personal  needs 
and  develops  at  different  stages,  she  said.  "Dropouts  are  nor- 
mal. No  group  can  fit  everyone's  need,"  Shea  said. 

Bernard  Nojadera,  director  of  the  Office  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Vulnerable  Adults  of  the  Diocese 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said  his  diocese  organized  a  support  group; 
but  it  no  longer  meets,  because  the  members  decided  it! 
would  be  better  to  continue  with  their  personal  therapy  first.  \ 
"One  survivor  said  he  had  anger  issues  he  needed  to  confront ! 
before  he  could  be  useful  to  others,"  said  Nojadera.  s 

Barbara  Elordi,  pastoral  outreach  coordinator  for  the  i 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  said  that  support  groups  pro- ; 
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vide  a  setting  in  which  victims  have  the  opportunity  to 
progress  with  their  lives.  "Clinically,  it's  a  place  where  they  feel 
hope  and  experience  movement  forward,"  said  Elordi.  "We 
make  clear  we  don't  want  them  stuck  in  place,"  she  said. 
Through  a  support  group,  victims  can  network  with  one 
another,  she  said.  "As  people  get  more  healed,  they  can  get 
together  for  more  things." 

The  U.S.  bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  (June  2002)  tells  dioceses  to  offer  programs  such 
as  counseling,  spiritual  assistance,  support  groups  and  other 
services  mutually  agreed  upon  by  victims  and  church  officials. 
But  the  path  to  church  services  is  often  rough  terrain  for  vic- 
tims, as  many  are  still  hesitant  to  trust  the  institution  they  felt 
betrayed  them,  said  victims  and  dioce- 
san officials  interviewed  by  Catholic 
News  Service.  Important  to  success  is 
overcoming  mistrust  and  involving  vic- 
tims in  the  development  of  programs, 
they  said. 

Bernard  Nojadera  went  to  a  local 
meeting  of  Survivors  Network  of  Those 
Abused  by  Priests  and  passed  out  his 
card.  "At  first  people  clammed  up.  I  told 
them:  'I  represent  the  diocese,  which 
wants  to  make  things  right.  We  want  to 
offer  whatever  we  can,'"  said  Nojadera. 
Now,  three  victims  and  several  wives  of 
victims  are  on  the  San  Jose  Diocese's 
24-member  lay  pastoral  outreach  com- 
mittee, he  said. 

Cooperating  with  victims  is  crucial 
in  developing  programs  because  of  the 
high  degree  of  sensitivity  felt  by  victims, 
said  Terrie  Light,  a  victim  who  has 
worked  with  the  Diocese  of  Oakland, 
Calif.  Most  people  working  for  the 
church  do  not  understand  these  sensi- 
tivities unless  they  have  been  highly 
trained,  said  Light,  who  is  licensed  in 
California  as  a  marriage  and  family 
therapist.  "Church  people  just  don't 
know  what  survivors  want."  (Many 
church  officials  and  people  who  have 
been  abused  use  the  term  "survivor"  to 
describe  a  victim  of  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 
gy-) 

Light  praised  the  Oakland  Diocese 
for  starting  a  dialogue  with  survivors  in 
the  late  1990s.  One  result  was  a  heal- 
ing prayer  service  held  in  2000,  in 
which  the  diocesan  bishop  at  the  time, 
John  S.  Cummins,  apologized  to  vic- 


tims and  to  the  entire  church  community.  "This  service  of 
apology  was  created  by  the  survivors.  We  wrote  the  words 
we  wanted  them  [church  leaders]  to  say,"  said  Light,  who 
was  living  in  the  Oakland  Diocese  when  she  was  abused. 
She  still  lives  in  the  area. 

Several  other  dioceses  have  held  similar  liturgies. 

Sister  Barbara  Flannery,  the  Oakland  diocesan  chan- 
cellor, said  she  would  like  to  have  reconciliation  services  in 
2004  in  each  parish  where  abuse  occurred.  "One  survivor 
termed  this  'an  exorcism  of  the  place,'"  said  Sister 
Flannery,  who  is  in  charge  of  diocesan  programs  for  vic- 
tims. Other  Oakland  programs  that  have  evolved  from  this 
cooperation  include  support  groups,  workshops,  retreats 
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and  personal  counseling  by  qualified  professionals. 

"We  continue  to  offer  therapy,  even  though  people  are 
litigating  against  us,"  said  Sister  Flannery. 

Several  victims  said  that  the  smaller,  private  therapy 
programs  aimed  at  easing  the  trauma  are  more  important 
than  the  highly  publicized  healing  liturgies.  "Healing  ser- 
vices are  like  a  ribbon-cutting.  More  significant  is  the  fol- 
low-up," said  Alexandria  Roberts,  head  of  the  San  Jose 
chapter  of  Survivors  Network  of  Those  Abused  by  Priests. 
Healing  services  become  "a  media  circus"  and  many  victims 
do  not  have  the  "media  savvy"  to  handle  this,  she  said. 

For  Sister  Ellen  Finn,  O.P.,  associate  executive  director 
for  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  "a  lot  is  about  opening  doors 
and  making  people  feel  welcome."  She  is  developing  heal- 
ing teams  of  priests,  religious  and  lay  people  who  can  work 
one-on-one  and  in  groups  with  victims  and  their  families. 
"Sometimes  the  families  need  just  as  much  care  as  the  vic- 
tims," she  said. 

Sister  Finn's  goal  is  to  have  a  healing  team  in  each  of  the 
diocese's  four  vicariates,  and  use  them  as  the  outreach  to 
parishes  affected  by  clergy  sex  abuse.  The  diocese  is  work- 
ing with  Safe  Horizons,  an  independent  organization  that 
specializes  in  trauma  counseling,  to  set  up  programs. 
Victims  who  are  not  in  a  professionally  qualified  therapeu- 
tic program  are  referred  to  Safe  Horizons,  said  Sister  Finn. 

The  diocese  also  provides  victims  with  a  list  of  spiritual 


directors  trained  in  dealing  with  people  traumatized  by  sex 
abuse.  Many  victims  "have  a  strong  belief  in  God,  and  the 
[church]  institution  got  in  the  way,"  said  Sister  Finn.  "They 
are  longing  for  something  that  has  been  taken  away  from 
them."  A  major  task  is  to  get  victims  to  see  that  "not  faith, 
but  the  institution  has  hurt  them,"  she  said. 

Ms.  Elordi  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  said  that 
when  the  sexual  abuse  occurred,  part  of  the  trauma  was  that 
priests  surrounded  the  abuse  with  spiritual  issues  and 
threatened  the  children  with  a  spiritual  punishment,  like 
going  to  hejl  if  they  told  anyone  what  happened.  In  gener- 
al, developing  outreach  programs  requires  creativity  and 
patience,  said  Elordi.  In  cooperation  with  victims,  she  has 
held  a  writing  workshop.  Expressing  feelings  on  paper 
through  a  diary,  essays  and  poetry  is  a  therapeutic  way  of 
easing  emotional  pain,  said  Elordi. 

Elordi  is  also  working  with  victims  to  develop  an  artistic 
program,  in  which  victims  with  musical  and  writing  talents 
would  go  to  parishes  to  play  music  composed  by  victims  and 
read  their  own  poetry.  "We  want  people  to  see  survivors 
more  as  persons  who  have  done  a  lot  to  overcome  their 
problems,"  she  said. 

Through  such  efforts,  the  church  in  the  United  States  is 
taking  steps  to  help  Catholics  find  some  healing  and  hope, 
enabling  them  to  begin  to  move  past  the  worst  scandal  ever 
to  face  the  American  church. 
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Dan  Brown's  The  Da  Vinci  Code  is  a  fast- 
paced,  well-plotted  murder  mystery  that 
takes  the  reader  through  the  Louvre,  a  long 
night  of  murders  and  a  police  chase  out  of 
Paris  to  a  wet  morning  in  London.  There 
the  identity  of  the  evil  "Teacher"  who  mas- 
terminded the  killings  is  revealed  in  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Using  as  his  prime  piece  of  evidence 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper," 
Brown  proposes  that  the  figure  on  Christ's 
right  is  not  the  beloved  disciple  but  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  married  Jesus  and  bore 
him  a  child.  She  was  the  Holy  Grail  for  his 
blood  and  Jesus  wanted  her  to  succeed  him 
in  leading  his  followers.  The  official 
church  suppressed  the  truth  about  Mary's 
relationship  with  Jesus  and  did  its  best  to 
belittle  her  as  a  prostitute.  So  much  for  the 
tributes  Church  Fathers  like  Hippolytus, 
Gregory  the  Great  and  Leo  the  Great  paid 
to  her  as  "the  apostle  of  the  apostles,"  "the 
representative  of  the  church"  and  "the  new 
Eve  announcing  not  death  but  life"  to  the 
male  disciples! 

Since  the  12th  century,  a  secret  society 
called  the  Priory  ot  Sion,  which  practices 
sex  orgies,  has  safeguarded  the  "real," 
explosive  secret  of  the  Holy  Grail:  that 
Jesus  was  married  to  Mary  Magadalene  and 
that  their  bloodline  continues  today. 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  personal 
prelature  at  the  hands  of  a  new,  liberal 
pope,  the  bishop  who  leads  Opus  Dei 
promises  help  to  the  secretary  of  state,  curi- 
ously called  the  "Secretariat  Vaticana,"  who 
is  the  head  of  "the  Secretariat  Council"  (a 
group  that  does  not  exist  in  the  Roman 
Curia).  A  numerary  of  Opus  Dei,  a 
reformed  killer,  is  set  loose  to  recover  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Prior  of  Sion  the  cryptex 
that  contains  the  sensational  secret  about 
Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

There  is  to  be  no  killing,  but  the  plan 
goes  astray.  The  mysterious  Teacher  pro- 
vides the  numerary  with  a  gun  and  prompts 


him  to  kill  four  top  officials  of  the  priory 
and  a  nun  who  tries  to  defend  a  hiding 
place  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice. 

High  on  suspense,  the  novel  concen- 
trates on  six  major  characters:  a  fanatical 
but  ingenuous  bishop  of  Opus  Dei;  Robert 
Langdon,  a  Harvard  professor;  Sophie 
Neveu,  an  attractive  French  cryptologist 
who  turns  out  to  be  descended  from  Jesus 
and  Mary  Magdalene;  Silas,  a  huge  albino 
killer;  Sir  Leigh  Teabing,  an  immensely 
wealthy  seeker  of  the  Holy  Grail;  and  a 
brilliant  French  detective  whose  toughness 
conceals  a  heart  of  gold.  A  love  affair  devel- 
ops between  Robert  and  Sophie.  But  before 
they  enjoy  a  week  together  in  Florence, 
Robert  returns  to  Paris  to  locate  the  resting 
place  of  Mary  Magdalene,  now  disclosed  as 
being  under  the  Louvre  Pyramid. 

In  The  New  York  Times  (8/3),  Bruce 
Boucher  exposed  the  eccentric  nonsense 
about  Leonardo  that  masquerades  as  new 
expertise.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said  about 
the  effort  to  discredit  mainstream 
Christianity  and  exalt  the  sacred  feminine, 
and  even  goddess  worship  that  was  suppos- 
edly driven  underground  by  orthodox 
church  leaders. 

Quite  a  few  earlier  writers  have  tried 
their  hand  at  "proving"  a  liaison  between 
Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene — notoriously 
Mchael  Baigent,  Richard  Leigh  and  Henry 
Lincoln  in  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail  (1982). 
They  alleged  that  several  royal  families  of 
Europe  (but  not  the  Windsors)  are 
descended  from  Jesus  and  Mary.  Brown  is 
more  cautious  and  names  only  the  ancient 
Merovingians  as  belonging  to  Jesus'  blood- 
line. His  case  rests  on  tracking  the  code  of 
Leonardo's  painting.  But  his  interpretation, 
as  Boucher  shows,  is  "extremely  eccentric" 
and,  frankly,  misinformed. 

the  reviewers 
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The  Da  Vinci  Code  teems  with  historical 
misinformation.  The  claim  that  the 
Emperor  Constantine  shifted  the  Christian 
day  of  worship  to  Sunday  (p.  232)  is  simply 
false.  Evidence  from  St.  Paid  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  shows  that  right  from  the 
start  of  the  Christian  movement  Christians 
replaced  Saturday  with  Sunday  as  their  day 
of  worship.  Sunday  was  the  day  when  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead.  What  Constantine  did 
on  March  3,  321,  was  to  decree  Sunday  to 
be  a  day  of  rest  from  work.  He  did  not 
make  Sunday  the  day  of  worship  for 
Christians;  it  had  been  that  from  the  first 
century. 

Brown  tells  us  that  under  pressure  from 
Constantine,  Christ  was  declared  to  be 
divine  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325. 
"Until  that  moment  in  his  history  Jesus  was 
viewed  by  his  followers  as  a  mortal 
prophet.. .a  great  and  powerful  man,  but  a 
man  nonetheless."  Would  Brown  please 
read  St  John's  Gospel,  which  has  St. 
Thomas  calling  Jesus  "My  Lord  and  my 
God"  and  expresses  Christ's  divinity  in 
many  other  passages.  Decades  before 
John's  Gospel  was  finished,  St.  Paul's  let- 
ters repeatedly  affirm  faith  in  Christ  as 
divine.  The  Council  of  Nicaea  did  not 
invent  faith  in  Christ's  divinity  but  added 


another  (semi-philosophical)  way  of  con- 
fessing it — declaring  his  "being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father." 

WTien  pleading  his  case  for  the  eternal 
feminine  and  goddess  worship,  Brown 
ignores  recent  scholarship  and  belittles  the 
Jewish  roots  of  Christianity.  He  assures  us 
that  "virtually  all  the  elements  of  Catholic 
ritual — the  miter,  the  altar,  the  doxology 
and  communion,  the  act  of  'God-eat- 
ing'— were  taken  directly  from  earlier 
pagan  mystery  religions."  Doesn't  Brown 
know  about  the  use  of  altars  in  Jewish 
worship,  in  which  much  of  Christian  ritu- 
al has  its  roots?.  The  wearing  of  the  miter 
by  patriarchs  and  then  by  other  bishops  in 
Eastern  Christianity  originated  from  the 
emperor's  crown.  In  the  West  the  use  of 
miters  can  be  traced  back  to  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, when  the  pagan  mystery  religions 
had  long  disappeared.  The  Christian  dox- 
ology ("Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit")  is  based  on 
some  of  the  Jewish  psalms  (e.g.,  Psalms  8, 
66,  1 50).  Holy  Communion  has  its  origins 
in  the  Jewish  Passover,  celebrated  by  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  on  the  night  before  he 
died. 

Apropos  of  Judaism,  Brown  intro- 
duces some  stunning  errors  about  ritualis- 


tic sex  and  God.  Old  Testament  scholars 
agree  that  prostitution  was  sometimes 
used  to  obtain  money  for  the  temple.  But 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  for  sacred 
or  ritual  prostitution,  and  none  at  all  for 
Israelite  men  coming  to  the  temple  to 
experience  the  divine  and  achieve  spiritual 
wholeness  by  having  sex  with  priestesses 
(p.  309).  On  the  same  page,  Brown 
explains  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  "housed 
not  only  God  but  also  His  powerful 
female  equal,  Shekinah."  A  word  not 
found  as  such  in  the  Bible  but  in  later  rab- 
binic writings,  Shekinah  refers  to  the  near- 
ness of  God  to  his  people  and  not  to  some 
female  consort. 

It  is  also  breathtaking  nonsense  to 
assert  as  a  "fact"  that  the  sacred  tetragram- 
maton,  YHWH,  was  "derived  from 
Jehovah,  an  androgynous  physical  union 
between  the  masculine  J  ah  and  the  pre- 
Hebraic  name  for  Eve,  Havah."  YHWH  is 
written  in  Hebrew  without  any  vowel 
signs.  Jews  did  not  pronounce  the  sacred 
name,  but  "Yahweh"  was  apparently  the 
correct  vocalization  of  the  four  conso- 
nants. In  the  16th  century  some  Christian 
writers  introduced  Jehovah,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  vowels  they  used 
were  the  correct  ones.  Jehovah  is  an  artifi- 
cial name  created  less  than  500  years  ago, 
and  certainly  not  an  ancient,  androgynous 
name  from  which  YHWH  derived. 

One  could  go  on  and  on,  pointing  out 
the  historical  errors  in  The  Da  Vinci  Code. 
One  last  example.  Killing  so-called  witch- 
es was  a  horrible  crime  in  the  story  of 
Christianity.  But  the  idea  that  the 
Catholic  Church  burned  at  the  stake  "five 
million  women"  (p.  125)  is  bizarre. 
Savagery  of  that  extent  would  have  depop- 
ulated Europe.  Experts  give  instead  the 
figure  of  around  50,000  victims  over  the 
three  centuries  when  witch  hunts  were 
carried  out  by  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
But  it  suits  the  tenor  of  Brown's  book  to 
multiply  the  figure  by  100. 

The  historical  misinformation  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  villainous  Sir  Leigh 
Teabing,  a  former  British  Royal  Historian 
(is  there  such  a  post?),  and  in  the  mouth  of 
the  hero,  Robert  Langdon,  a  "professor  of 
symbology"  (a  new  field  to  me).  On  their 
performance,  I  would  not  have  given 
either  of  them  their  jobs,  let  alone  voted 
for  Langdon 's  tenure. 

In  short,  enjoy  the  read,  but  discount 
the  history.  Dan  Brown  adds  no  new  evi- 
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dence  to  previous,  discredited  attempts  to 
establish  that  Jesus  was  married  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  fathered  children  by  her. 

Gerald  0 'Collins 
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Carol  Bergman's  Another  Day  in  Paradise  is 
a  slim,  deeply  moving  anthology  of  stories 
by  1 5  international  humanitarian  workers, 
who  write  eloquently  and  candidly  about 
their  experiences  in  places  of  war  and  nat- 
ural disaster.  A  journalist  and  the  child  of 
genocide  survivors,  Bergman  is  fascinated 
with  humanitarian  workers.  Their  unique, 
high-risk  lives  merited  investigation  for  a 
magazine  article,  she  thought. 

But  early  in  Bergman's  research,  Iain 
Levine,  a  humanitarian  worker,  showed 
her  his  own  manuscript,  entitled  "Another 
Day  in  Paradise."  His  very  personal 
account  of  his  assignment  in  Sierra  Leone 
was  full  of  "telling  detail."  For  Levine, 
Bergman  writes,  "transforming  execrable 
lived  experience  into  a  narrative"  was  his 
tool  for  staying  sane.  It  was  also  "a 
tmioignage,  a  witnessing  for  the  historical 
record." 

Reading  his  words,  she  wisely  realized 
her  discourse  on  humanitarian  workers 
would  be  more  evocative  if  her  subjects 
told  their  stories  themselves.  So  patiently, 
persistently,  she  set  about  gathering  these 
tales.  Her  anthology,  the  first  ever  of  its 
kind,  is  a  testimonial  to  human  savagery 
and  our  knack  for  creating  catastrophes, 
but  also  to  the  practical  compassion  exer- 
cised in  the  bleakest  of  circumstances. 

The  contributors,  writing  in  the  first 
person,  describe  the  projects  to  which 
they  were  assigned,  the  brutality  they  wit- 
nessed and  how  they  tried  to  preserve  life 
in  circumstances  where  destruction  and 
killing  far  outpaced  them.  Some  record 
with  the  trained  eye  of  a  writer,  sensitive 
to  the  dramatic  tension  of  a  story;  others 


are  simple  and  straightforward  in  their 
telling.  All  write  with  a  dispassionate  can- 
dor and  modesty  that  is  compelling. 
There  are  confessions  and  laments  for  the 
people  they  left  behind,  the  projects  they 
could  not  do  and  anecdotal  details  about 
how  they  kept  on  with  life  in  places  where 
death  was  so  dominant.  The  journal 
entries  of  a  remover  of  mines,  Paul 
Heslop,  who  spends  his  days  in  Angola, 
detonating  hundreds  of  landmines  and 
unexploded  ordnance,  are  peppered  with 
descriptions  of  hearty  meals  that  he  cooks 


and  eats  with  gusto.  Marleen  Deerenberg 
includes  in  her  account  from  Afghanistan 
musings  on  her  various  love  affairs  with 
male  colleagues.  Fickle  in  love,  she  is 
committed  to  the  Afghan  people  and 
returns  to  their  country  despite  the  chaos 
of  a  civil  war  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Taliban  regime. 

In  his  exquisite  entry  about  Rwanda, 
where  his  agency  saved  the  lives  of  9,000 
people,  the  relief  worker  Paul  Gaillard 
writes  that  poetry,  "a  strong  skepticism" 
and  a  morning  bath,  fastidiously  taken, 
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helped  him  cope.  "When  death,  with  its 
many  odours,  is  constantly  on  the  prowl, 
washing  is  important,"  he  writes.  After  a 
bath  and  a  weep  over  yesterday's  cruelties, 
"the  pH  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  the  soul 
as  well,  then  returns  to  normal.  The 
night's  acidity  disappears  and  one  can  walk 
again,  without  stumbling." 

War  stories  dominate  this  anthology. 
Bergman  would  have  had  it  otherwise,  but 
in  her  research  she  found  that  wars  are 
everywhere  and  there  was  no  getting  away 
from  diem.  The  war  stories  kept  coining  in 
"at  an  unrelenting  pace."  Although  four 
accounts  in  the  book  describe  recover} 
work  after  natural  disasters,  two-thirds  of 
its  narratives  are  set  in  war  zones  or  places 
in  early  recovery  from  war.  Nearly  half  of 
the  entries  report  about  Africa,  where  in 
2001  and  2002,  40  percent  of  all  wars  were 
being  fought. 

Reading  these  narratives,  we  get 
details  on  war  not  included  in  the  chatter 
of  policy-makers  or  talking  heads.  Where 
there  is  war,  we  learn,  there  are  food 
shortages  and  famine,  outbreaks  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  land  mines  and  unex- 
ploded  ordnance  and  their  mutilated  vic- 
tims, gun-toting  children,  power-hungry 
militants,  capricious  kidnappings,  dicey 
negotiations  with  perpetrators,  endless 
military  checkpoints  and  constant  reckon- 
ings with  one's  own  death. 

Many  of  us  may  view  war  as  a  virtual 
reality,  remotely  controlled;  but  for 
humanitarian  workers,  war  is  a  mess,  a  big 
bloody  mess  with  too  few  people  available 
for  the  cleanup. 

Another  Day  in  Paradise  is,  ironically,  a 
record  of  life  lived  in  the  corners  of  hell. 
While  the  cruelties  described  are 
immense,  so  too  are  the  human  resilience 
and  courage  documented  in  the  book's 
pages.  We  need,  especially  now,  to  read 
these  descriptive  narratives  from  the  peo- 
ple who  risk  their  lives  on  the  ground 
"while  politicians  and  diplomats  negotiate 
in  velvet-curtained  rooms."  Their  obser- 
vations will  help  clear  our  heads  of  any 
delusions  about  war  being  merely  a  policy 
option  with  some  collateral  damage.  More 
important,  the  examples  of  practical  com- 
passion recorded  in  Another  Day  in 
Paradise  remind  us  of  a  truth  about  our- 
selves that  is  often  lost  when  killing 
becomes  commonplace:  Human  beings 
were  made  to  nourish  and  preserve  life. 

Claire  Schaeffer-Duffy 
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The  vagaries  of  Arthur  Schnitzler's  reputa- 
tion in  the  English-speaking  world  have 
been  curious.  Often  praised  but  little  read, 
best  known  for  filmed  versions  of  his  work, 
from  Max  Ophuls's  marvelous  "La  Ronde" 
(1950)  to  Stanley  Kubrick's  dreadful  "Eyes 
Wide  Shut"  (1999),  Dr.  Schnitzler  (1862- 
1931)  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine 
early  on,  but  kept  his  sharp,  unsparing  clin- 
ical eye.  Popular  mythology  likes  to  see 
Vienna  before  and  after  die  turn  of  the  last 
century  as  a  frothy  operetta,  full  of  ele- 
gance, charm  and  decadent  sex.  But  anoth- 
er major  Austrian  Jewish  writer,  Hermann 
Broch  (d.  1951),  more  pointedly  described 
the  period  as  a  "values  vacuum."  If  the 
Viennese  obsessively  pursued  their  plea- 
sures, they  also  obsessively  hastened  their 
own  destruction  through  alcoholism, 
venereal  disease,  duels  and  suicide.  And  in 
this  death-haunted  world  of  dazzling  exte- 
riors and  dismal  secrets,  Schnitzler  really 
knew  his  way  around. 

Desire  and  Delusion  presents  three  long 
stories,  "Flight  into  Darkness"  (1931), 
"Dying"  (1895)  and  "Fraulein  Else" 
(1926).  In  this  nonchronological  order,  the 
novellas  go  from  more  to  less  cerebral, 
from  less  to  more  successful  (and  widely 
read).  "Flight  into  Darkness"  traces  the 
mental  breakdown  of  Robert,  a  fortyish, 
relentlessly  self-analytical  Viennese 
bureaucrat  (who  happens  to  be,  like 
Schnitzler,  a  cultivated  sexual  adventurer 
and  gifted  amateur  pianist). 

Robert  is  sophisticated  enough  to  rec- 
ognize the  signs  of  his  growing  paranoia,  as 
he  alternately  mocks  and  hides  from  others 
his  recurrent  fantasies  that  he  murdered 
his  first  wife  (who  died  of  natural  causes) 
and  a  recent  mistress  (who  is  actually  still 
alive).  Robert  further  resembles  Schnitzler 
in  having  a  deep,  loving  relationship  with 
his  physician-brother  Otto,  who  naturally 
picks  up  on  the  first  symptoms  (outbursts 
of  irrational  anger,  etc.);  and  the  brothers 
engage  in  a  marvelously  subtle  pas  de  deux 
of  jesting-but-passionate  mutual  concern. 
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(Otto  himself  is  not  a  little  overworked  and 
stressed  out.)  But  in  the  end  all  their  love 
and  intelligence  go  for  naught  as  Robert's 
disease  gallops  away  with  him  into  catas- 
trophe. 

The  pace  of  terminal  illness  quickens 
in  "Dying,"  whose  misnamed  protagonist 
Felix  is  suffering  from  advanced  TB.  Felix 
is  young,  tender  and  ecstatically  in  love 
with  Mitzi — until  awareness  of  his 
approaching  death  turns  him  into  a  mon- 
ster of  self-pity.  Mitzi  seems  to  be  just 
another  compliant,  worshipful  and  sweet 
girl  as  she  cries  that  she  cannot  live  with- 
out him;  but  when  Felix  makes  it  clear  that 
despite  his  fading  strength  he  plans  to  take 
her  with  him,  Mitzi  violendy  rejects  this 
chance  for  an  actual  Liebestod.  Here  as 
elsewhere  Schnitzler  plays  variations  on 
Stendhal's  theme  of  love  as  pure  egotism. 
It  is  a  crying  shame  to  have  to  leave  this 
world  with  so  many  pleasures  untasted.  As 
the  teary  old  Viennese  song  says,  Es  wird  a 
Wein  seinj  und  mir  werd'n  nimmer  sein 
("there  will  be  a  [new]  wine,  but  we  shall 
be  no  more").  But  that  poignant  feeling  is 
not  likely  to  inspire  noble  behavior.  On 
the  contrary,  Felix  comes  apart  at  the 
seams;  and  it  is  not  a  pretty  sight. 

The  last  and  best-known  story, 
"Fraulein  Else,"  is  a  brilliant  internal 
monologue  by  a  dishy,  precocious,  sensi- 
tive (isn't  everyone  in  Schnitzler's  Vienna?) 
19-year-old  girl  whose  vile  mother  wants 
her  to  prostitute  herself  to  the  much  older 
Baron  von  Dorsday  to  keep  her  crooked 
lawyer-husband  out  of  jail.  The  slimy 
baron  agrees  to  wire  the  relatively  modest 
sum  of  30,000  crowns,  but  only  if  Else  will 
strip  in  front  of  him.  She  tremulously  and 
unhappily  agrees,  but  then  she  gets  a  tele- 
gram from  home  upping  the  ante  to 
50,000;  and  now  who  knows  what  Dorsday 
will  demand?  In  the  end  Else  walks  naked 
through  a  hotel  lobby,  in  front  of  Dorsday 
and  everyone  else,  rushes  to  her  room, 
overdoses  on  the  Viennese  drug  of  choice, 
Veronal,  and  loses  consciousness  (readers 
should  know  that  the  dose  she  takes,  six 
tablets,  will  probably  not  be  lethal). 

As  in  his  other  celebrated  stream-of- 
consciousness  monologue,  Lieutenant 
Gustl  (1900),  Schnitzler  splendidly  suc- 
ceeds in  evoking  the  feverish  mental  ram- 
blings  of  a  trapped  wretch.  But  whereas 
Gusd  is  a  pathetic,  obnoxious  boor,  Else  is 
basically  decent,  thoughtful  and  keen- 
eyed,  done  in  by  the  conjunction  of  an 


awful  family,  a  vicious  society  and  the 
throes  of  adolescence.  (She  also  happens, 
like  Strindberg's  Miss  Julie,  to  have  a  bad 
case  of  PMS.)  Sadly,  Schnitzler  had  a 
close-to-home  model  for  Else,  his  own 
daughter  Lili,  who  married  an  Italian  fas- 
cist army  officer  and  stabbed  herself  to 
death  at  the  age  of  18. 

The  translator,  Margaret  Schaefer, 
who  did  good  work  with  her  earlier  version 
of  Schitzler's  fiction,  Night  Games  (2001), 
has  performed  capably  here  too. 
Schnitzler's  style  is  quiet  and  restrained, 
though  he  liked  a  shattering  climax  as 
much  as  anyone.  Except  for  some 
Viennese  patois  here  and  there,  his  omni- 
scient narrators  and  all -too-confused  char- 


acters speak  a  graceful  but  unremarkable 
standard  German.  This  can  sound  a  bit  flat 
in  English,  so  Schaefer  livens  things  up 
with  crisp  American  talk — "sure"  for  natiir- 
lich\  "sexy"  for  raffiniert,  etc.)  She  commits 
a  very  occasional  clinker,  e.g.,  "the  multi- 
faceted  sound  of  a  crowd  of  people"  for  das 
hundertfdltige  Geraun  einer  pkmdernden  und 
vergniigten  Menge;  but  she  is  readable, 
relaxed  and  on  the  whole  the  best  guide  for 
English  readers  to  the  nondramatic  works 
of  the  man  whom  Freud  (six  years  his 
senior)  admired  and  held  in  awe  as  his  liter- 
ary doppelganger.  Vater  Freud  was  wrong 
about  a  lot  of  things,  but  not  about  the  pen- 
etrating vision  and  muted  compassion  of 
his  troubled  colleague.      Peter  Heinegg 
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ST.  BENEDICT  CATHOLIC  WORKER  COMMUNITY 

in  Fresno,  Calif,  is  asking  you  to  become  part  of 
their  Loaves  and  Fishes  campaign.  Our  campaign 
is  trying  to  raise  $250,000  for  a  larger  house  of 
hospitality.  That  means  we  need  5,000  people  to 
donate  $50  each  ($250,000)  so  that  we  can  pur- 
chase the  new  house.  If  you  would  like  to  be  one  or 

:  the  5,000,  please  send  your  donation  to:  The  St. 
Benedict  Catholic  Worker,  4022  North  Cheryl 
Avenue,  Fresno,  CA  93705.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  our  work  and  this  campaign,  ge  to  our 
Web  site  at  www.stbencatholicworker.org,  or  call 

ius  at  (559)229-6410. 
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supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  more 
information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
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782 16;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 
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SERIOUSLY  DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  Ministry? 
Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  while  earning 
university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inexpensive,  spiritual 
sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 
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HATE  GAGGING  down  vitamin  pills?  Try  Seasilver, 
i  a  great  tasting  liquid  nutritional  supplement. 

Sixty-day,  unconditional  money-back  guarantee. 
|  Free  shipping  too!  Only  $39.95.  Call  (866)  205- 
:  75 12   to  place  your  order  (24  hrs./7days); 

www.keytobetterhealth.com. 
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BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Pilgrimage  to 
Ireland:  Land  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Thomas  E. 
Clarke,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M.,  Norene 
!  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004,  $2,295.  Daily 
;  Mass  at  select  sites  and  informal  presentations  on 
Celtic  spirituality  of  sites  visited.  For  flier  and  reg- 
istration contact:  Sr.  Catherine  Mclntyre,  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Rte.  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mils,  NY  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  e-mail:  bethanyretreat@frontiernet.net. 

Positions 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PRESIDENT,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Urban,  all-scholarship,  college  prep  school  for 
under-served  children.  Ten  years  teaching  and 
administrative  experience,  5  years  fund-raising 
experience.  Resumes  to:  info@nativityprep.org. 
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letters 

Church  Management 

I  appreciate  the  observations  of 
Frederick  W.  Gluck  in  "Crisis 
Management  in  the  Church"  (12/1). 
There  are,  however,  some  special  cir- 
cumstances that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  discussing  management  policies  in 
the  church. 

First,  church  members  and  clergy 
are  volunteers,  and  they  cannot  be 
managed  by  the  same  principles  as 
those  applied  to  salaried  employees. 

Second,  shortly  after  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  a  number  of  religious 
orders  made  use  of  management  firms 
to  attempt  to  plan  their  future  ministry, 
but  the  results  of  careful  planning  by 
consultants  unfamiliar  with  the  church 
brought  great  disturbance  to  parishes 
and  schools  that  were  left  out  of  the 
planning  process.  (They  were  often 
consulted,  but  with  no  real  input). 

Third,  the  theology  of  the  church, 
which  supports  both  our  present  hier- 
archical structure  and  the  special  char- 
acter of  the  clergy,  militates  against  the 
kind  of  accountability  that  good  corpo- 
rate management  sees  as  necessary. 

Finally,  a  national  conference  of 
bishops,  according  to  Canon  Law,  can- 
not make  the  "strong  public  commit- 
ment to  managerial  change"  that  Mr. 
Gluck  suggests.  There  is  only  one 
C.E.O.  of  the  church,  and  he  resides 
abroad  and  will  not  share  his  authority 
with  the  U.S.  bishops. 

I  hope,  nonetheless,  that  the  church 
in  the  United  States  can  begin  to  take 
steps  toward  better  management  in  this 
difficult  time.  There  are  many  initia- 
tives that  could  contribute  to  a 
turnaround. 

(Msgr.)  Frank  Mouch 
Wesley  Chapel,  Fla. 

Frederick  W.  Gluck's  corporate  model 
approach  to  the  current  crisis  in  the 
church  in  the  United  States  could  be 
useful  in  certain  areas,  I  am  sure,  but  it 
is  an  approach  about  which  Catholics 
should  be  wary.  Isn't  part  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  the  perception  that  the  bish- 
ops largely  have  tried  to  be  managers 
rather  than  pastors,  even  if,  as  Mr. 
Gluck  points  out,  they  have  failed  to 
be  successful  managers?  Indeed,  I 
believe  the  root  crisis  is  that  the  ways 
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Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

When  Mr.  Gluck  says  "There  is  no 
effective  performance  measurement 
system  at  any  level,"  he  misses  an 
opportunity  sadly  ignored  by  most  cler- 
gy, one  that  goes  as  far  back  as  the 
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should  be  wary.  Isn't  part  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  the  perception  that  the  bish- 
ops largely  have  tried  to  be  managers 
rather  than  pastors,  even  if,  as  Mr. 
Gluck  points  out,  they  have  failed  to 
be  successful  managers?  Indeed,  I 
believe  the  root  crisis  is  that  the  ways 
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of  the  world  are  too  much  with  us  and 
that  simply  to  view  the  crisis  as  largely 
bad  management  style  is  a  form  of  nat- 
uralism. The  engine  moving  the  crisis 
regarding  vocations,  the  scandals  and 
other  negative  circumstances  has  been 
a  profound  crisis  of  faith.  Bishops  have 
tried  to  be  managers  while  neglecting, 
in  my  view,  their  roles  as  teachers  and 
pastors  insisting  on  sound  doctrine, 
morality  and  practice.  Their  failure 
in  this  regard  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  lost  control  of  our  institutions. 

We  must  address  the  crisis  of  faith 
squarely  and  the  solution,  like  all 
lasting  church  reforms,  begins  with 
grace. 

(Rev.)  Leonard  F.  Villa 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

While  I  agree  with  Frederick  W. 
Gluck's  recommendations  for  the  bish- 
ops, I  think  there  is  a  crucial  dimension 
to  the  crisis  that  the  author  ignores. 
Individuals  who  see  the  church  as  rele- 
vant to  their  lives  are  moving  away 
from  the  center,  but  in  different  direc- 
tions. In  effect,  the  church  in  the 
United  States  is  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing a  very  fractured  entity. 

We  are  already  seeing  a  very  mili- 
tant traditionalism — often  identified 
with  Opus  Dei,  although  other  groups 
are  involved — that  is  moving  to  develop 
a  new  core  of  conservative  Catholics. 
We  are  also  seeing  a  far  less  cohesive 
movement  of  reform-minded  Catholics, 
who  are  increasingly  willing  to  function 
outside  the  establishment.  The  Vatican 
clearly  supports  the  first  and  is  definite- 
ly uncomfortable  with  the  second. 

The  bishops  could,  of  course,  allow 
for  a  more  pluralist  structure  that 
would  accommodate  both  traditional- 
ists and  progressives  by  abandoning 
the  traditional  geographical  parish. 
This,  however,  seems  most  improbable, 
and  either  there  could  be  a  real  struggle 
for  control  of  existing  resources  or  one 
or  both  wings  could  in  effect  create  a 
situation  of  de  facto  schism. 

Doug  McFerran 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

When  Mr.  Gluck  says  "There  is  no 
effective  performance  measurement 
system  at  any  level,"  he  misses  an 
opportunity  sadly  ignored  by  most  cler- 
gy, one  that  goes  as  far  back  as  the 
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the  word 

Standing  on  the 
Threshold 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Dec.  21,  2003 

Readings:  Mi  5:14a;  Ps  80:2-3,  15-16,  18-19;  Heb  10:5-10;  Lk  1:39-45 


"I  come  to  do  your  will"  (Heb  10:7) 

THERE  IS  ELECTRICITY  in  a 
crowd  waiting  in  line,  or  in  a 
huddle,  anxious  for  doors  to  be 
opened.  This  is  true  at  a  movie 
or  sports  event  or  on  the  first  day  of  a  sale. 
They  can  hardly  wait;  they  feel  that  they 
are  on  the  threshold  of  something  mar- 
velous. That's  where  we  are  today.  The 
readings  prepare  us  for  the  upcoming 
feast,  giving  us  glimpses  into  the  myster- 
ies we  will  be  celebrating.  They  bring 
together  the  major  themes  of  the  first 
three  Sundays  of  Advent:  promise,  repen- 
tance, transformation  and  joy.  We  now 
stand  on  the  threshold,  eager  for  the 
doors  to  be  opened  so  that  we  can  step 
inside  and  enjoy  the  marvels  prepared  for 
us  there. 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

Council  of  Trent:  the  Status  Ani- 
marum.  This  is  the  Latin  name  for  the 
annual  report  filled  out  by  each  parish 
that  summarizes  the  participation  of 
the  laity  in  the  main  aspects  of 
Catholic  life:  Mass  attendance,  bap- 
tisms, participation  in  various  religious 
education  classes,  confirmations,  mar- 
riages, etc.  While  many  will  say  that 
you  cannot  measure  holiness  by  a 
quantitative  index,  if  a  parish  report 
shows  that  for  the  past  five  years  post- 
Confirmation  attendance  at  religious 
education  classes  is  dropping  by  10 
percent  a  year,  then  someone  should 
be  concerned.  Year-over-year  compar- 
isons are  only  a  first  cut  at  possible 
meaningful  analysis;  summaries  by  dio- 
cese could  easily  provide  benchmarks 
of  what  is  possible  and  the  identifica- 


Today's  readings  open  the  door  a 
crack,  and  we  are  amazed  at  how  ordinary 
everything  is  inside.  We  see  Bethlehem, 
an  unsophisticated  little  village  that  is  but 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  thriving  capital, 
Jerusalem.  Though  remembered  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  king  David,  it  real- 
ly never  made  a  name  for  itself  in  any 
other  way.  To  the  side  we  see  a  young 
pregnant  woman  hastening  to  help  an 
older  relative  who  is  also  with  child. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  this. 
What  is  God  up  to? 

From  this  rugged  backwater  village 
will  come  a  ruler  even  greater  than  David. 
A  shepherd  will  be  born  there  unlike  any 
shepherd  who  tends  flocks  in  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  simple  dwellings.  And 
something  extraordinary  occurs  between 
the  two  women.  The  lives  within  the 
sanctuaries  of  their  wombs  recognize  each 
other.  The  encounter  is  out  in  the  open, 


tion  of  strategies  that  make  for  signifi- 
cant improvement. 

Robert  F.  Cummins 
New  York,  N.Y. 

If  ever  there  were  an  example  of  how 
the  laity  can  help  the  Catholic  Church 
deal  with  its  long-term  decline,  in 
terms  of  relevance  to  the  lives  and  spir- 
itual well-being  of  its  members, 
Frederick  Gluck's  article  is  a  boiler- 
plate model.  It  should  be  must  reading 
for  every  member  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  as  a  checklist  of  "things  to 
do"  for  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

Public  companies  pay  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  turnaround 
strategies  and  programs  similar  to  those 
that  Mr.  Gluck  has  provided  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  in  these  superb  guidelines 


yet  seen  by  no  one. 


Why  does  God  choose  what  is  ordi- 
nary to  carry  the  radiance  of  the  divine? 
Might  it  be  so  that  the  glory  is  not  given 
to  the  common  vessel  that  holds  it,  but 
redounds  to  God  where  it  belongs?  Or 
might  it  be  that  we  mistake  what  is  loud 
and  flashy  for  what  is  truly  marvelous? 
Whatever  the  case,  God's  choices 
recounted  in  today's  readings  should 
encourage  all  of  us.  The  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  comes  to  ordinary  people  liv- 
ing ordinary  lives.  All  that  is  required  is 
openness  to  do  God's  will,  willingness  to 
respond  to  God's  call.  According  to  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  such  obedience  was 
the  motivating  force  in  Jesus'  life:  "I  come 
to  do  your  will."  z 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  o 
feast,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  radiance  < 
of  God  can  shine  forth  through  faithful-  £ 
ness  in  the  ordinary  events  of  life. 


for  change,  and  he  has  given  them  to 
all  of  us,  at  no  expense,  on  three  simple 
pages.  I  pray  that  our  bishops  will  read 
the  message  and  begin  to  energize  a 
management  structure  that  seems 
to  have  lost  that  bunny  with  the  bat- 
tery. 

John  Shean 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Path  to  Forgiving 

I  offer  a  reflection  on  the  excellent  arti- 
cle by  John  F.  X.  Sheehan,  S.J.,  on  the 
need  for  forgiveness  as  the  only  answer 
to  resentment  ("Love  Your  Enemies," 
11/17). 

Over  the  course  of  the  years,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  conduct  many  A.A. 
weekends  around  the  country.  Since  Bill 
Wilson,  co-founder  of  Alcoholics 
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Our  Savior,  Christ 
the  Lord 

Christmas  (C),  Dec.  25,  2003 

Readings:  (Midnight)  Is  9:1-6;  Ps  96:1-3,  11-13;  Ti  2:11-14;  Lk  2:1-14;  (Dawn)  Is  62:11-12; 
Ps  97:1-6,11-12;  Ti  3:4-7;  Lk  2:15-20;  (Day)  Is  52:7-10;  Ps  98:1-6;  Heb  1:1-6;  Jn  1:1-18 

"A  savior  has  been  born  for  yon  who  is  Christ  the  Lord"  (Lk  2:11) 


The  feast  of  Christmas  is  so  rich 
that  we  need  three  sets  of  read- 
ings to  throw  light  on  its  mean- 
ing. Even  then  we  only  scratch 
the  surface.  At  midnight  we  are  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  a  child  in  a  manger 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  the 
Wonder-Counselor  of  whom  Isaiah 
speaks.  He  who  was  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  born  into  a  people  living  under  the 
heel  of  Roman  occupation.  The  glorious 
news  of  the  birth  of  the  God-Hero  is 
announced  to  simple  shepherds,  not  the 
kind  of  people  to  whom  those  in  authority 
would  listen. 

Down  through  the  centuries,  this 
contrast  has  inspired  numerous 
Christmas  cards.  But  has  it  inspired  us? 
Have  we  come  to  realize  how  much  God 
loves  those  who  are  weak  and  vulnerable? 
Or  are  we  too  busy  with  the  tasks  to  be 
accomplished,  the  celebrations  to  be 
enjoyed,  the  power  to  be  achieved?  Have 


we  forgotten  that  we  too  are  weak  and 
vulnerable?  Midnight  Mass  is  a  time  for 
us  to  pause  and  consider  the  manner  in 
which  God  chose  to  save  us. 

A  sense  of  wonder  appears  in  the 
readings  for  the  Mass  at  dawn.  Isaiah's 
people  need  to  be  assured  that  their  sal- 
vation has  dawned.  A  certain  hesitancy 
prevails,  like  the  light  of  day  shyly  creep- 
ing up  over  the  horizon.  The  shepherds 
too  are  amazed.  But  why?  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  newborn  that  they  had 
seen.  But  this  child's  birth  had  been 
announced  by  angels.  And  if  the 
announcement  was  accurate — "an  infant 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes" — then 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  announcement 
was  true  as  well:  "A  savior  has  been 
born." 

This  scene  has  also  been  captured  in 
Christmas  cards.  It  too  challenges  us. 
Have  we  been  able  to  hold  onto  the  won- 
der that  we  see  in  the  eyes  of  children? 


Or  has  the  harshness  of  life  squelched 
our  passion  for  living?  Do  we  see  each 
sunrise  as  a  promise  of  new  life? 

The  readings  for  the  third  Mass  on 
Christmas  are  for  grown-ups.  There  are 
no  Christmas  cards  here.  Instead,  we  are 
invited  to  look  deeply  into  the  identity  of 
this  child,  who  is  more  than  a  child.  He  is 
the  Word  of  God,  the  very  self-expres- 
sion of  God.  He  was  present  at  creation; 
he  is  actually  the  one  through  whom  all 
things  were  made.  This  description  is  not 
a  departure  from  the  picture  of  the  help- 
less child  in  the  manger.  In  fact,  traces  of 
this  can  be  seen  in  the  very  first  reading 
for  Mass  at  midnight:  "Wonder- 
Counselor,  God-Hero,  Father-Forever, 
Prince  of  Peace."  Clearly,  the  Christmas 
readings  begin  and  end  with  this  theolog- 
ical portrayal.  It  serves  as  a  frame  around 
the  Bethlehem  picture,  keeping  us  mind- 
ful of  who  this  child  really  is  and  why  he 
was  born — our  Savior,  Christ  the  Lord! 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Might  you  be  overlooking  certain 
persons  in  your  life,  because  you  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  important 
enough? 

•  In  what  small  situations  do  you  see 
the  glory  of  God? 

•  Make  it  a  point  to  pray  the 
Christmas  psalms  during  the  octave. 


Anonymous,  wrote  that  "resentment  is 
the  number  one  offender.  It  destroys 
more  alcoholics  than  anything  else,"  I 
tackle  the  dangers  of  resentment  head- 
on. 

In  my  opinion,  "forgive  and  forget" 
is  just  a  cute  phrase,  nothing  more.  I 
cannot  forget  a  serious  harm  done  me 
by  another,  nor  can  I  forgive  him  on 
my  own.  Only  God  can  give  me  that 
grace,  and  it  happens  in  the  course  of 
my  praying  for  that  person,  which  the 
church  tells  us  to  do.  I  suddenly  realize 
that  I  have  forgiven  him.  My  praying 
for  him  has  tilled  the  soil  of  my  soul  so 
that  it  is  now  receptive  to  that  special 
grace  of  forgiveness. 

One  further  thought.  Resentment  is 
not  monolithic.  I  believe  its  compo- 
nents are  anger  (obviously),  but  also  a 


bit  of  self-pity  (poor  me!)  and  a  suspi- 
cion of  guilt  (what  did  I  have  to  do 
with  bringing  this  situation  about?).  I 
cannot  pray  for  the  off  ender  out  of  any 
of  these  feelings,  but  I  can  if  I  dwell  on 
the  great  sadness  that  a  relationship  is 
in  shambles.  From  that  platform  I  can 
launch  my  prayer,  a  prayer  that  will 
automatically  dissolve  the  negative  feel- 
ings I've  mentioned. 

Neil  J.  Can,  S.J. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Clerical  Omission 

The  comparison  drawn  by  James  D. 
Davidson  in  "Fewer  and  Fewer"  (12/1) 
between  Catholic  clergy  and  the  clergy 
of  10  Protestant  denominations  omitted 
the  13,000  permanent  deacons  in  the 
United  States.  As  permanent  deacons 


can  and  do  perform  all  the  functions  of 
Protestant  clergy,  this  omission  seriously 
distorts  the  comparison  of  clerical  short- 
ages. Permanent  deacons  are  clergy  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  misuse  of 
the  term  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  high 
editorial  policy  of  this  magazine. 

While  no  one  can  deny  the  lack  of 
available  priests  is  a  challenge  to  the 
church,  the  presence  of  this  growing 
group  of  clerics  within  the  church 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  present  and  active  in  the  restoration 
of  the  order  of  the  permanent  diaconate 
during  and  following  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  many  fine  min- 
istries of  the  diaconate  keep  alive  the 
mission  of  the  church  to  the  world. 

(Deacon)  Chuck  Hannan, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


December  15,  2003  America 
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Of  Many  Things 


YET  ANOTHER  NATIVITY- 
model  middle  school?  Yes, 
this  unique  educational 
effort  aimed  at  children 
from  low-income  families  continues  to 
grow,  with  new  schools  sprouting  up 
annually  across  the  country.  A  former 
teacher  myself  at  the  original  Nativity 
School  in  Lower  Manhattan,  I  attend- 
ed the  opening  Mass  and  reception  at 
the  most  recent  of  them — Brooklyn 
Jesuit  Prep.  At  first  the  Nativity  schools 
were  for  bovs  only,  and  a  number  still 
are.  But  increasingly  they  are  for  girls 
too,  or  for  both  sexes.  The  new  school 
in  Brooklyn,  for  example,  which  runs 
from  grade  five  through  grade  eight,  is 
coed. 

Although  space  constraints  prevent 
some  "new  starts"  from  beginning  until 
grade  six,  administrators  believe  that 
grade  five  is  optimum  if  children  are  to 
develop  their  gifts  early  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  negative  effects  of 
the  violence-ridden  neighborhoods  in 
which  many  of  them  five.  Fortunately, 
the  new  Brooklyn  school,  in  a  poor  and 
primarily  African  American  neighbor- 
hood, operates  out  of  a  spacious  build- 
ing that  made  a  grade-five  start  easy. 

The  first  Nativity  school  continues 
today  in  the  same  former  tenement 
building  it  has  occupied  ever  since. 
Latino  boys  make  up  the  bulk  of  its  stu- 
dent body,  but  the  almost  40  Nativity- 
model  schools  in  other  cities  show  a 
wide  range  of  cultural  and  racial  diversi- 
ty, including  youngsters  from  Muslim 
backgrounds.  Although  most  schools 
generally  view  themselves  as  Catholic, 
some  identify  themselves  as  nondenom- 
inational — a  stance  that  can  help  widi 
fund-raising  efforts.  Some,  in  fact — like 
Academy  Prep  in  St.  Petersburg — were 
begun  by  secular  groups.  Still  another, 
in  the  Boston  area,  was  begun  by  an 
Episcopal  layman.  This  variety  suggests 
the  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  original 
model.  Nondenominational,  Catholic 
or  other,  however,  all  strive  to  incorpo- 
rate a  spiritual  dimension. 

One  key  to  the  schools'  success  lies 
in  their  small  classes — typically  10  to 
15,  with  the  overall  size  of  the  student 
body  in  any  one  school  under  100. 
These  limited  numbers  ensure  maxi- 
mum attention  for  individual  students. 
Nor  are  the  latter  chosen  from  among 


the  most  gifted.  What  is  sought  is  not 
outstanding  intelligence  but  commit- 
ment to  persevere.  This  is  one  of  the 
criteria  for  acceptance,  a  concept 
emphasized  during  the  extensive  appli- 
cation process.  Teachers — some  of 
them  volunteers  or  interns  right  out  of 
college — tend  to  be  young  and  willing 
to  accept  stipends  rather  than  full 
salaries. 

Tuition  is  low,  sometimes  nothing 
at  all,  and  is  never  a  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion to  admit  a  student.  But  it  costs 
money  to  operate  the  schools,  and 
toward  this  end  help  is  constandy 
sought  from  foundations.  The  most 
generous  to  date  has  been  the 
California-based  Cassin  Foundation. 

Now  fund-raising  has  taken  on  a 
new  and  hopeful  dimension  through  a 
collaboration  with  another  group  of 
middle  schools  of  like  mind — the  so- 
called  Miguel  schools,  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  De  La  Salle 
Christian  Brothers.  A  more  recent 
undertaking  than  the  Nativity  model 
schools,  the  first  Miguel  school  opened 
in  the  early  1990's  in  Providence,  R.I., 
but  already  14  are  spread  across  die 
country. 

Both  the  Nativity  schools  and  the 
Miguel  schools  have  a  network  with  a 
coordinator,  whose  role  is  to  provide 
support  for  individual  schools.  And 
each  has  its  own  Web  site: 
www.miguelschools.org  and 
www.nativitynetwork.org.  Together 
they  have  produced  a  handbook  in  CD 
format  on  how  to  begin  a  school  of  this 
kind.  They  have  also  formed  a  national 
foundation,  a  collaboration  between 
the  two  networks  that  will  both  widen 
fund-raising  possibilities  and  strength- 
en their  common  mission  of  offering  a 
first-rate  education  to  low-income  chil- 
dren of  all  faiths  and  backgrounds. 

The  students  I  taught  have  now 
reached  early  middle  age,  and  one  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nativity 
School  in  Manhattan.  Two  from  a  later 
period  attended  college — as  do  most — 
and  then  returned  to  the  Lower  East 
Side  to  teach  where  they  first  began,  a 
sign  of  their  perseverance  and  their 
desire  to  make  a  return  to  the  school 
that  gave  them  an  early  boost  in  devel- 
oping their  potential. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Immigrants 
and  Pending 
Laws 


Several  legislative  measures  under  consid- 
eration in  Congress  could  either  harm  or  help 
undocumented  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 
One  that  would  harm  them  in  this  post- 9/1 1 
period  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment  is  the 
CLEAR  Act,  introduced  by  Representative  Charlie 
Norwood,  Republican  of  Georgia.  Its  full  name  is  the  Clear 
Law  Enforcement  for  Criminal  Alien  Removal  Act.  It 
would  require  states  to  pass  statutes  authorizing  state  and 
local  police  officers  to  enforce  immigration  laws,  a  matter 
that  in  the  past  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  (The  functions  of  the  former 
I.N.S.  have  now  been  divided  up  among  three  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  bureaucracies.) 

Immigration  rights  advocates,  however,  along  with  state 
and  local  police  departments  and  advocates  for  victims  of 
violence,  rightly  view  the  CLEAR  Act  as  harmful.  It  could 
deter  victims  of  domestic  violence,  a  serious  problem  in  the 
immigrant  community,  or  of  crime  in  general  from  seeking 
assistance  from  their  local  police.  Those  undocumented 
people  could  justifiably  fear  that  officers  who  respond  to 
their  call  for  help  might  ask  to  see  papers  proving  they  were 
in  the  United  States  legally.  If  no  such  documents  could  be 
produced,  the  officer  would  be  obliged  to  contact  the  feder- 
al immigration  authorities,  and  the  original  caller  would 
then  be  taken  into  custody.  Even  a  simple  traffic  violation 
might  lead  to  the  same  result,  with  the  attendant  danger  of 
deportation  proceedings. 

Because  many  undocumented  workers  have  been  here 
for  years,  paying  taxes  and  raising  children,  deportation 
would  inflict  severe  damage  on  family  unity,  separating 
one  parent,  often  the  breadwinner,  for  long  periods  or 
even  permanently  from  the  other  parent  and  from  their 
U.S.-born  children  by  forcing  the  person  to  return  to  his 
or  her  country  of  origin.  The  U.S.  bishops  have  consis- 
tently emphasized  family  unity  as  a  priority  in  the  context 
of  immigration  laws  that  have  become  increasingly  puni- 
tive. Three  years  ago,  they  called  upon  federal  policy  mak- 
ers to  enact  "reforms  which  uphold  the  basic  dignity  and 


human  rights  of  immigrants  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
immigrant  family."  Toward  this  end,  they  advocated  "the 
legalization  of  the  maximum  number  of  persons  in  an 
undocumented  or  irregular  status,  particularly  those  who 
have  lived  here  for  several  years." 

This  bishops'  plea  for  legalization  was  underscored  in 
October  at  a  large-scale  rally  in  Flushing  Meadow, 
Queens.  The  rally  marked  the  culmination  of  a  two-week 
cross-country  caravan  campaign  called  the  Immigrant 
Workers  Freedom  Ride.  With  Cardinal  Edward  M.  Egan, 
archbishop  of  New  York,  on  hand  as  one  of  the  speakers, 
church  support  was  evident.  But  also  present  was  John  J. 
Sweeney,  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  Labor  unions,  in 
fact,  were  strong  backers  of  the  cross-country  campaign, 
not  least  because  of  their  hope  that  legalization  of  immi- 
grants already  employed  in  the  agriculture,  poultry  and 
meat  processing  industries — as  well  as  in  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industries — could  lead  to  growth  in  union 
membership. 

As  a  sign  that  both  business  and  humanitarian  interests 
are  being  heeded  in  Congress,  bipartisan  legislation  was 
introduced  in  September  by  Senators  Larry  Craig 
(Republican)  and  Edward  Kennedy  (Democrat);  and  in  the 
House  by  Representatives  Howard  Berman  (Democrat) 
and  Chris  Cannon  (Republican).  Formally  known  as  the 
Agriculture  Job  Opportunity,  Benefits  and  Security  Act, 
the  measure  could  help  regularize  the  immigration  status 
of  workers  employed  in  the  agricultural  sector.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  half  of  these  are  undocumented.  The  Agjobs 
Act,  as  it  is  called,  would  permit  farm  workers  who  have 
labored  in  the  industry  for  a  certain  period  of  years  to 
become  eligible  for  temporary  immigration  status,  with 
the  possibility  of  becoming  permanent  residents  on  com- 
pletion of  certain  other  requirements. 

a  second  bipartisan  legislative  measure,  co-sponsored  by 
Senators  Orrin  Hatch  (Republican)  and  Richard  Durbin 
(Democrat)  is  called  the  Dream  Act.  Its  full  name  is  the 
Development,  Relief  and  Education  Relief  for  Alien 
Minors  Act.  It  would  repeal  provisions  of  federal  law  that 
discourage  states  from  providing  in-state  tuition  help  to 
undocumented  immigrants  studying  here.  It  would  also 
enable  young  people  of  good  moral  character  to  qualify  for 
permanent  resident  status  after  graduating  from  high 
school.  A  companion  bill  in  the  House,  the  Student 
Adjustment  Act,  would  address  some  of  the  same  goals.  It 
is  bills  of  this  kind  and  the  Agfobs  Act  that  deserve  sup- 
port in  Congress — not  destructive  initiatives  like  the 
CLEAR  Act. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Cincinnati  Archdiocese  Pleads  No 
Contest  on  Failure  to  Report 

Entering  a  plea  of  "no  contest"  to  five 
misdemeanor  counts  in  a  Hamilton 
County  courtroom  on  Nov.  20,  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  accepted 
responsibility  for  charges  of  failing  to 
report  sexual  abuse  involving  priests  and 
minors.  Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 
entered  the  unprecedented  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  archdiocese,  ending  a  nearly  two- 
year  investigation  spearheaded  by 
Hamilton  County  Prosecutor  Mike 
Allen.  Flanked  by  two  attorneys,  the 
archbishop  answered  quiedy  and  firmly 
as  the  judge  asked  if  he  understood  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings.  The  plea  indi- 
cates that  the  archdiocese  accepts  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  set  forth  by  the  prose- 
cutor's office  but  does  not  admit  to  com- 
mitting the  crimes,  which  are  a  fourth- 
degree  misdemeanor. 

The  archdiocese  was  ordered  by 
Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Richard  Niehaus  to  pay  a  $10,000  fine 
for  the  violations — which  occurred  from 
1978  to  1982,  while  then- Archbishop 
Joseph  L:  Bernardin  headed  the  local 
church.  The  charges  do  not  cite  specific 
cases  of  abuse. 

The  judge  also  issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  as  a  Catholic,  he  found  the 
day's  events  to  be  "extremely  tragic...  All 
religious  organizations  ought  to  show 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  and  not 
try  to  preserve  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  victims....  Everyone  has  the  duty  to 
follow  the  law." 

The  archdiocese  is  also  creating  a  $3 
million  fund  to  compensate  victims 
abused  as  minors  by  clergy  or  other 
agents  of  the  local  church.  Compensation 
will  be  made  available  to  any  victim  who 
is  not  suing  the  archdiocese,  regardless  of 
how  long  ago  the  abuse  occurred,  accord- 
ing to  an  archdiocesan  spokesman,  Dan 
Andriacco.  It  will  also  make  funds  avail- 
able for  those  individuals  who  have 
already  sued  the  archdiocese  for  sexual 
abuse,  but  whose  cases  were  dismissed 
because  the  statute  of  limitations  had 
expired.  At  least  two  such  cases  have  been 


dismissed  in  the  past  month,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  cases  currently  pending  involve 
a  question  of  statute  of  limitations. 

The  no-contest  plea,  while  ending  any 
criminal  investigation  by  the  prosecutor's 
office,  does  not  affect  other  civil  suits 
pending  against  the  archdiocese  and  for- 
mer or  retired  priests  for  alleged  sexual 
abuse.  There  are  currently  nearly  70  indi- 
viduals involved  in  such  lawsuits. 

"Again,  I  express  my  sorrow  and  shame 
at  the  suffering  that  priests  and  other 
church  employees  have  inflicted  on 
young  persons,"  Archbishop  Pilarczyk 
said  at  a  press  conference  following  the 
afternoon  court  hearing.  "A  few  years 
ago,  I  never  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  a  bishop  to  be 
making  apologies  like  these,"  he  said. 
"But  it  is  necessary,  and  I  offer  my 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret  with  the 
deepest  intensity  of  which  I  am  capable." 

"This  brings  to  an  end  one  of  the 
lengthiest  and  certainly  most  painful 
investigations  ever  undertaken  by  my 
office,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  a  Catholic  and 
member  of  St.  Jerome  Parish.  At  a  press 
conference  following  the  court  hearing, 
the  prosecutor  added:  "This  investigation 
by  its  very  nature  has  been  contentious, 
and  the  defense  has  been,  as  I  would 
expect,  very  aggressive.  As  part  of  the 
agreement  reached  this  week,  the  arch- 
diocese provided  our  office  with  all  of  the 
records  we  have  requested,  and  we  ques- 
tioned under  oath  all  of  their  members 
who  had  knowledge  of  clergy  abuse  and 
the  investigation  of  this  abuse." 

He  also  said  he  believes  that  the  arch- 
diocese no  longer  has  in  its  employ  any 
active  priests  who  have  been  accused  of 
sexual  abuse  of  minors. 


Vatican  Urges  Catholics  to 
Welcome  Migrants,  Newcomers 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  Vatican  officials  and 
those  who  assist  migrants  and  refugees 
urged  all  Catholics  to  overcome  fear  and 
selfishness  and  to  see  that  in  welcoming 
newcomers  they  put  their  faith  into 
action.  About  300  people  from  99  coun- 


tries participated  in  the  World  Congress 
for  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Migrants  and 
Refugees  on  Nov.  17-22  in  Rome.  In 
their  final  statement,  the  delegates  urged 
governments  to  do  more  to  protect  the 
human  rights  of  migrants  and  refugees 
and  expressed  hope  that  international 
efforts  to  stop  terrorism  would  not  be 
"used  as  a  pretext"  to  curtail  individual 
freedoms  and  rights,  including  the  rights 
of  those  seeking  to  migrate. 

Pope  John  Paul  welcomed  the  group 
to  the  Vatican  on  Nov.  20  and  encour- 
aged the  Pontifical  Council  for  Mgrants 
and  Travelers,  which  is  preparing  a  docu- 
ment on  assisting  migrants  and  refugees, 
to  present  migration  as  an  opportunity 
for  "fostering  dialogue,  peace  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel." 

Cardinal  Stephen  Fumio  Hamao, 
council  president,  told  participants  that 
the  world's  175  million  migrants  and  40 
million  refugees  and  displaced  people 
"have  a  right  to  know  Christ  and  experi- 
ence his  love  for  all  men  and  women  of 
all  nations,  ethnic  groups  and  from  all 
history."  Escaping  violence,  persecution, 
famine  and  poverty,  hundreds  of  diou- 
sands  of  people  leave  their  homelands 
every  year,  Cardinal  Hamao  said.  "All 
this  obviously  brings  with  it  untold  suf- 
fering and  pain,  problems  that  need 
urgent  attention." 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington  and  Cardinal  Jean-Louis 
Tauran,  the  outgoing  Vatican  foreign 
minister,  expressed  concerns  that  tight- 
ened restrictions  after  the  terrorist  attacks 
in  the  United  States  on  Sept.  1 1,  2001, 
were  making  life  more  difficult  for 
migrants  and  refugees  while  not  necessar- 
ily providing  greater  security.  Racial  pro- 
filing and  exaggerated  suspicion  of 
strangers  will  not  protect  people  from 
terrorism,  Cardinal  McCarrick  said  on 
Nov.  1 8.  "In  a  world  more  and  more 
concerned  about  terrorism,  where 
strangers  are  seen  as  a  threat,"  the 
Catholic  Church  "must  insist  that  we  are 
all  brothers  and  sisters." 

A  Jesuit  priest  from  Africa  and  a  bish- 
op from  Brazil  emphasized  the  pastoral 
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care — in  the  form  of  warnings — that 
should  he  given  to  the  poor  before  they 
decide  to  leave  their  homelands,  especial- 
ly if  they  are  planning-  to  attempt  an  ille- 
gal entry  into  Europe  or  North  America. 

Television,  films  and  the  Internet  are 
filled  with  the  "propaganda  of  developed 
countries"  offering  an  easy,  prosperous, 
always-happy  life  to  everyone,  Bishop 
Jacyr  Braido  of  Santos,  Brazil,  said  on 
Nov.  18.  The  images  entice  the  poor  "to 
seek  for  themselves  and  their  families  this 
dazzling  world."  Abraham  Roch  Okoko 
Essaeu,  S.J,  coordinator  of  the  Congolese 
bishops'  office  for  migrants  and  refugees, 
told  the  conference,  "People  dream  of 
migrating  for  a  better  life  without  being 
informed  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties." 

The  poor,  speakers  said,  are  particular- 
ly vulnerable  to  the  false  promises  of  traf- 
fickers who  claim  they  can  arrange  good 
jobs,  but  end  up  selling  people — especial- 
ly women  and  children — into  prostitution 
and  slave  labor.  Gabriela  Rodriguez 
Pizarro,  the  U.N.  special  rapporteur  for 
the  human  rights  of  migrants,  said  an 
estimated  700,000  people  are  victims  of 
trafficking,  often  at  the  hands  of  highly 
organized  criminal  networks. 

Archbishop  Pier  Luigi  Celata,  secre- 
tary of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue,  said  migration  is 
forcing  more  and  more  communities  to 
take  seriously  the  need  for  interreligious 
dialogue.  The  Christian  inspiration  for 
dialogue  is  the  recognition  that  God  cre- 
ated each  human  being  in  his  image  and 
calls  all  people  to  himself,  he  said,  hi 
addition  to  discovering  the  way  God's 
spirit  may  be  at  work  in  other  faiths,  the 
archbishop  said,  interreligious  dialogue 
has  practical  motivations,  including  the 
commitment  to  protect  the  right  of  each 
person  to  worship  according  to  his  or  her 
conscience  and  to  foster  peace  within 
communities,  nations  and  the  world. 

Bishop  Renato  Ascencio  Leon  of 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  told  the  congress 
on  Nov.  21  that  attending  Mass  and 
sharing  the  Eucharist  implies  a  commit- 
ment to  welcoming,  helping  and  loving 
others.  "Participation  in  the  Eucharist 
would  not  be  real — something  vital 
would  be  missing — if  it  did  not  culmi- 
nate in  loving  commitment  to  one's 
neighbors,  especially  to  the  poorest  and 
most  vulnerable,"  he  said.  If  they  share 
the  Eucharist,  Bishop  Ascencio  said, 


OUT  IN  THE  COLD.  Cardinal  Stritch  University  students  huddle  in  their  sleeping  bags  the  morning  of 
Nov.  21  after  sleeping  outdoors  on  campus  in  Milwaukee  to  raise  awareness  of  inadequate  housing 
and  to  help  fund  a  spring  trip  to  North  Carolina,  where  they  will  construct  homes  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity.  (CNS  photo  by  Sam  Lucero,  Catholic  Herald) 

Catholics  must  "go  out  to  meet  'migrant 
Christs'  who  wander  through  the  world 
carrying  their  pains  and  hopes,"  and 
parishes  "must  be  transformed  into 
places  of  welcome  as  a  faithful  reflection 
of  eucharistic  living." 


News  Briefs 

•  The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  Domestic  Policy  said  leg- 
islation to  ensure  that  mentally  ill  crimi- 
nal offenders  get  the  treatment  they  need 
is  a  good  start  to  address  the  needs  of 
mentally  ill  prisoners.  Cardinal  Theodore 
E.  McCarrick  of  Washington,  committee 
chairman,  commented  on  the  Mentally 
111  Offender  Treatment  and  Crime 
Reduction  Act  of  2003  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Mike  DeWine,  Republican  of 
Ohio,  who  introduced  the  bill. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned  terrorist 
attacks  in  Turkey  and  said  the  "murder- 
ous violence"  unleashed  on  innocent 
civilians  showed  contempt  for  humanity. 

•  When  Catholic  aid  organizations  oper- 
ate with  government  funding  in  places 
like  Iraq,  they  must  take  pains  not  to  be 
identified  with  military  operations,  a  top 
Catholic  aid  official  told  a  Vatican  meet- 
ing. "If  our  staff  is  perceived  as  being  part 
of  the  military  apparatus  or  war  effort,  we 
lose  our  credibility  and  trust  with  those 
we  serve,"  Ken  Hackett,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  said  on 


Nov.  2 1 .  "We  also  worry  about  the 
reverse,  where  military  personnel  are  per- 
ceived as  aid  workers.  Beyond  the  obvi- 
ous contradictions,  this  kind  of  blurring 
of  roles  puts  our  staff  in  harm's  way,"  he 
said. 

•  President  Mwai  Kibaki  of  Kenya  said 
his  government  would  work  with  church- 
es to  fight  corruption  and  MDS  and  to 
help  reconcile  Kenyans.  In  an  apparent 
reference  to  the  policy  of  former 
President  Daniel  arap  Moi,  who  repeat- 
edly accused  churches  of  meddling  in 
politics,  Kibaki  said,  "We  recognize  that 
you  have  the  duty  of  helping  us  to  stay  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  however 
difficult  that  may  be." 

•  Catholic  Relief  Services  has  launched 
its  C.R.S.  Coffee  Project  to  boost  con- 
sumption of  fair  trade  coffee  bought  at 
living-wage  prices.  To  help  coffee  farm- 
ers around  the  world,  the  coffee  will  be 
sold  through  the  Interfaith  Coffee 
Program  of  Equal  Exchange  Inc.,  of 
Canton,  Mass.,  or  from  the  Web  site 
www.CRSFairTrade.org. 

•  Church  sources  in  Germany  said  the 
Archdiocese  of  Berlin  had  a  $13  million 
budget  deficit  for  2003,  in  addition  to 
massive  debts  to  banks  and  credit  institu- 
tions. The  archdiocese  plans  to  close  its 
only  seminary  and  101  of  its  207  parishes 
in  2004,  the  sources  said. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Metanoia 

KMore  lasting  than  a  momentary 
epiphany.. .a  radical  change  of  heart' 


ONE  OF  MY  OLDEST 
friends  has  become  a 
stranger.  Gradually,  each 
yearly  domino  has  come  to 
bear  on  its  predecessor, 
until  the  cascade  has  landed  here:  from 
closest  of  friends  to  bare  acquaintance. 
My  attempts  at  staying  in  touch  are  met 
w  ith  silence.  Take  a  hint,  I  tell  myself. 

But  I  can't.  Moments  of  lonely 
thought,  while  driving  or  running  or 
even  vacuuming,  of  turning  my  relation- 
ship with  my  old  friend  over  in  my  mind, 
have  led  me  to  a  conclusion:  that  I  believe 
in  the  possibility,  however  dim,  of  a 
change  of  heart,  ceasing  only  with  death. 
I  believe  in  metanoia. 

Metanoia  is  a  word  I  love.  It  sounds 
like  a  medical  condition  or  a  punk  band. 
I  can  picture  it  on  a  prescription  bottle  or 
a  T-shirt.  But  it  is  a  word  that  has  stuck 
with  me  from  university  theology  classes, 
Greek  for  "change  of  mind,"  meaning  a 
change  in  one's  life  resulting  from  a  spir- 
itual conversion.  Metanoia  is  more  lasting 
than  a  momentary  epiphany,  more  active 
than  an  intellectual  revelation.  Metanoia 
is  a  radical  change  of  heart,  forcing  one  to 
dig  deeply.  It  is  a  prayer  answered,  but  it 
requires  a  further  response. 

The  potential  to  change,  to  see  with 
new  eyes,  fires  the  imagination,  fuels  the 
visionary  and  changes  the  world.  I  need 
only  look  to  my  own  formative  years  for 
the  impact  of  metanoia,  to  see  an  atheis- 
tic college  student  turned  director  of 
religious  education  (albeit  one  who 
struggles  with  the  qualifications  for  the 
job).  I  spent  a  semester  of  my  sophomore 
year  in  Rome,  learning  required  words 
like  metanoia,  but  never  once  went  to 
Mass.  I  visited  cathedrals  to  study  their 
architectural  prowess  (and  sometimes 


valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Cai if . ,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


excess)  rather  than  to  worship.  I  changed 
dollars  to  lire  at  the  Vatican  because  it 
had  the  best  exchange  rate,  and  enjoyed 
the  Swiss  Guards'  funky  uniforms,  but 
never  even  thought  about  the  pope 
residing  there  (at  the  time,  Paul  VI).  I 
got  drunk  in  Assisi,  made  out  with  my 
boyfriend  in  Siena,  my  sole  temple  being 
my  own  youth.  Today  I  would  behave 
differently  at  these  holy  places.  I  regret 
my  former  lack  of  awe. 

But  diese  foolish  times  mark  a  small 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  metanoia. 
On  a  grand  scale,  we  look  to  the  likes  of 
St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine  and  Dorothy  Day 
for  the  drama  of  life-altering  change. 
Change  can  be  incredibly  difficult;  it  is 
also  both  possible  and  not  to  be  expected. 
We  read  the  story  of  the  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  who  experienced 
metanoia  in  the  masked  presence  of  the 
risen  Christ,  and  we  can  identify.  We 
have  all  had  those  moments  when  our 
hearts  indeed  burn  within  us,  and  we  are 
aflame  with  the  possibility  and  the  con- 
suming desire  to  be  more.  We  want  to 
reach  beyond  ourselves. 

So  I  call  my  friend's  number  and 
leave  messages  that  go  unanswered.  I 
send  e-mail.  I  send  Christmas  cards,  pho- 
tos of  the  kids,  articles  I  have  written. 
"Why  bother?"  ask  some  of  my  other 
friends.  This  is  a  person  obviously  not 
interested  in  reviving  past  intimacy.  Why 
keep  reaching  out  a  hand  that  is  certain  to 
be  unacknowledged,  if  not  slapped? 

Some  days  I  am  tempted  to  agree 
with  them.  Why  do  I  bother?  My  friend 
has  chosen  distance,  both  physically  and 
emotionally,  and  ignores  weddings, 
births  and  deaths  in  our  old  circle  of 
friends.  For  most  of  us,  she  is  a  memory. 

But  I  can  still  remember  that  she  was 
once  my  best  friend,  my  hero,  my  kin- 
dred spirit.  There  was  a  time  as  teenagers 
when  we  communicated  without  words, 
when  our  wavelengths  exactly  touched. 


She  was  smart,  witty,  laid-back  and  the 
personification  of  cool.  Later,  she  danced 
at  my  wedding,  was  amazed  by  my  first 
pregnancy  and  was  totally  in  awe  of  my 
new  baby.  I  guess  the  pull  of  time  is 
stronger  than  the  tides,  and  perhaps 
stronger  than  the  bond  of  friendship) — 
because  these  are  very  much  distant 
memories,  shadowy  and  failing,  the  ghost 
of  a  Christmas  long  past. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  in  metanoia  intel- 
lectually, as  an  item  on  a  list  of  concepts 
in  which  one  believes.  It  is  harder  to 
believe  in  the  face  of  strong  opposing 
signs.  And  it  is  harder  still  to  live  it. 
Staying  in  touch,  keeping  channels 
(doors,  windows)  open,  is  a  first  step. 
Lately  it  seems  a  futile  step. 

My  12-step  friends  tell  me  I  am  wast- 
ing my  energy  on  an  impossible  task. 
They  say  that  while  my  efforts  may  make 
me  feel  better,  I  should  not  expect  any 
results.  The  only  person  you  can  change, 
say  12-step  programs,  is  yourself.  I 
understand  that  principle  as  a  practical 
way  to  keep  from  losing  your  mind  and 
life  to  an  addiction.  But  is  that  a  reason  to 
give  up  on  others?  Is  that  the  death  of 
hope? 

I  find  that  in  order  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  which  I  do,  I  must 
believe  in  the  possibility — even  the  prob- 
ability— of  a  change  of  heart,  in  myself 
and  in  others.  If  prayer  can  move  moun- 
tains and  cure  cancer,  then  surely  it  can 
mend  hearts  and  bend  minds.  Surely  that 
is  our  Catholic  belief.  As  I  get  older,  I 
realize  that  Jesus  socialized  with  sinners 
not  because  the  jokes  were  better 
(although  I  imagine  the  sinners  were  a 
jollier  bunch  than  the  Sanhedrin),  but 
because  he  was  about  God's  wrork  of 
changing  hearts. 

Is  it  Christ-like  to  open  one's  heart 
again  and  again  only  to  have  it  shrivel  in 
the  cold  empty  air,  or  is  that  self-abuse? 
It  is  the  latter  if  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  metanoia.  But  it  must  be  the 
former  if  I  say  I  understand  the  meaning 
of  redemption. 

We  find  and  lose  friends  along  the 
road  of  life.  Perhaps  I  will  never  see  my 
friend's  radical  change  of  heart.  But  I 
know  it's  in  her,  as  much  as  it  is  in  each 
of  us,  in  each  lovely  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  Valerie  Schultz 
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Centuries  ago,  five  loaves  and  two  fish 
were  transformed  into  a  meal  for  more  than 
five  thousand  people.  Today,  one  dollar 
turns  into  ten  dollars  at  CMMB,  the  Catholic 
Medical  Mission  Board,  a  leading  faith-based 
organization  in  global  healthcare.  Some 
would  say  miracles  still  occur. 

At  CMMB,  we  get  all  we  can  from  every 
dollar  given  to  us  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  healthcare  challenges  of  people  in  need. 
Last  year  alone,  approximately  $7.5  million 
in  unrestricted  contributions  resulted  in 
the  delivery  of  over  $75  million  in  medicines 
and  medical  supplies  with  the  help  of  our 
pharmaceutical  partners.  CMMB  operates 
HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  treatment  programs, 
combats  tuberculosis,  treats  early  childhood 
diseases,  distributes  medical  donations,  and 
runs  training  and  volunteer  programs  in  over 
sixty  countries. 

Do  miracles  still  occur?  We  know  they  do, 
thanks  to  your  contributions.  Please  visit  our 
website  at  www.cmmb.org  or  call  toll-free: 
1.866.807. CMMB  (1.866.807.2662) 


I'd  like  to  help  CMMB  perform  miracles. 

Here's  my  gift  of:     1  $25     I  $50    I  Other  $ 


Method  of  payment:    _  Check  payable  to  CMMB 

□  American  Express     1  MasterCard     Z  Visa     Z\  Discover 


Credit  card  number 


Exp.  date 


Signature  of  cardholder 
Name 


Date 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 


E-mail 


Mail  to:  CMMB,  10  West  17th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 

CMMB  is  a  nonprofit  501  (c)(3)  organization. 
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A  Faith-Based  Leader  in  Global  Healthcare 


Mexican-Americans  and  migrants  on  the  steps  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City  carry  the  banner  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  on  Dec.  12,  2002. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe: 
Patroness  of  America 

-  BY  TIMOTHY  MATOVINA  - 

Till  I  \l  !!!•  R  \\  I  VXD  GROWING  devOtiOll  of  U.S.  Catholics  to  OllT 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  clearly  evident  in  the  numerous  congregations  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  that  enthusiastically  celebrate  her  feast  on  Dec.  12, 
including  San  Fernando  Cathedral,  where  Guadalupan  devotion  has 
thrived  since  the  parish's  foundation  in  1731.  For  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, San  Fernando  parishioners  have  sought  Guadalupe's  intercession  for  blessings 
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Theological  Schools  and  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation  Inc. 
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part  of  Mexico." 

Recent  generations  of  Mexican  Americans  have  engaged 
Guadalupe  as  a  protectress  of  their  United  States  homeland. 
World  War  II  was  a  critical  juncture  in  the  emergence  of 
Mexican  American  identity;  at  San  Fernando  more  than 
1 ,600  parishioners  served  in  the  military,  fully  one-sixth  of 


congregation.  During  the  war,  the  primary  focus  of 
adalupe  feast-day  celebrations  and  monthly  Guadalupan 
otions  abruptly  shifted  from  intercessory  prayer  for 
xico  to  pleas  for  "victory,  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  men 
the  battle  fronts."  The  shift  from  Guadalupe  as  a  symbol 
Mexican  nationalism  to  her  role  as  a  protector  of 
xican  American  soldiers  fighting  for  the  United  States 
itinued  in  later  conflicts  in  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the 
'sian  Gulf.  Invoking  Guadalupe's  aid  for  Mexican 
lerican  soldiers  does  not  represent  a  major  transforma- 
1  in  the  meaning  of  Guadalupan  devotion,  of  course,  but 
rely  a  shift  in  the  nation  these  soldiers  were  defending 
I  the  extension  of  her  maternal  care  to  yet  another  farml- 
and communal  need.  Though  the  link  between 
adalupe  and  U.S.  nationalism  has  never  been  as  pro- 
mced  as  her  association  with  Mexico — the  Mexican  flag 
1  tricolors  still  appear  far  more  frequently  at  Guadalupe 
jbrations  than  those  of  the  United  States — the  adapt- 
lity  of  Guadalupe  as  a  patriotic  symbol  is  striking. 

fender  of  Dignity 

e  engagement  of  Guadalupe  as  a  symbol  of  national  iden- 
and  protection  has  obvious  limitations:  it  connects  her 
ronage  with  one  particular  group  of  people  and  can  dimin- 
the  recognition  of  her  universal  care  for  all.  Yet  in  a  strat- 
d  society  like  the  United  States,  the  pronounced  link  of 
adalupe  with  ethnic  Mexicans  has  enabled  them  to  express 
ir  faith  and  struggle  for  dignity  through  Guadalupan 
otion.  In  the  wake  of  die  annexation  of  Texas  by  the 
ited  States  in  1845,  Spanish-speaking  San  Antonians  lost 
iority  control  of  the  city  council  for  die  first  time  since  its 
eption  in  1731  and  rapidly  became  a  landless  working 
lerclass.  Fear  and  anger  over  their  political  and  economic 
ilacement  intensified  their  devotion  on  occasions  like  the 
adalupe  feast,  which  included  huge  crowds  processing 
Dugh  the  city  streets  carrying  candles,  singing  hymns, 
ying  the  rosary  and  firing  gunshots  and  cannon  blasts  to 
lor  their  Guadalupan  patroness.  Despite  the  protestations 
Votestants  and  other  Anglo-Americans  that  such  religious 
ctacles  were  unseemly,  San  Fernando  devotees  clamorous- 
:xpressed  their  faith  and  dignity,  symbolically  contesting 
se  newcomers'  presumptions  of  superiority.  As  one  French 
?st  who  served  in  the  1 9th-century  Southwest  put  it,  pre- 
ninandy  ethnic  Mexican  congregations  like  San  Fernando 
tinued  such  religious  traditions  to  unite  themselves  and 
.  _sist,  to  a  certain  extent,  die  invasions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race." 

For  many  San  Fernando  devotees,  the  re-enactment  of 
Guadalupe's  apparitions  to  Juan  Diego  provides  a  poignant 
representation  of  their  dignity  as  her  chosen  sons  and 
daughters.  First  introduced  into  parish  feast-day  celebra- 
tions by  early  20th-century  Mexican  immigrants,  the  prac- 
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and  favors:  abundant  harvests  during  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  era,  protection  from  humiliation  and  ethnic  preju- 
dice after  the  United  States  annexed  Texas,  solace  and  hope 
as  numerous  Mexicans  were  exiled  during  the  early  20th 
century,  and,  in  all  time  periods,  safety,  employment  and 
healings  of  infirmity  and  distress.  Yet  devotees  also  revere 
Guadalupe  as  the  mother  of  a  vast  international  family,  a 
faith  conviction  Pope  John  Paul  II  recently  affirmed  in  pro- 
claiming her  the  patroness  of  one  America,  extending  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  northernmost  reaches  of  Canada. 
The  efforts  of  San  Fernando  parish  leaders  to  transform 
their  congregational  understanding  of  Guadalupe  from  a 
primarily  national  or  ethnic  symbol  to  the  mother  of  a  unit- 
ed American  hemisphere  is  instructive  for  contemporary 
Guadalupan  devotees  and  the  prayer  leaders,  catechists, 
preachers,  liturgists  and  other  pastoral  ministers  who 
accompany  them. 

National  Symbol 

Guadalupe's  association  with  the  struggle  for  Mexican  inde- 
pendence was  so  pronounced  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
on  Sept.  16,  1810,  Spanish  officials  in  San  Antonio  decreed 
a  strict  curfew  and  curtailed  festivities  during  the  December 
Guadalupe  feast  in  order  "to  preserve  this  province.. .from 
the  fatal  destruction  of  the  revolution  [which  has  engulfed] 
certain  settlements  in  the  viceroyalty."  The  gaining  of  inde- 
pendence solidified  Guadalupe's  place  as  the  national  sym- 
bol of  Mexico,  a  status  subsequently  celebrated  at  San 
Fernando  and  in  countless  other  local  faith  communities. 

Expressions  of  patriotic  fervor  intertwined  with  reli- 
gious devotion  were  especially  evident  during  the  Mexican 
Revolution  (1910-17)  and  its  aftermath,  when  as  many  as 
100  exiled  Mexican  bishops  and  members  of  the  clergy, 
along  with  numerous  Mexican  faithful,  participated  in 
Guadalupe  feast-day  celebrations  at  San  Fernando.  They 
offered  Mass  and  other  prayers  for  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  Mexico,  processed  through  the  city  streets  and  plazas 
bearing  Mexican  flags  and  the  banners  of  the  various  pious 
societies  in  the  parish,  and  decorated  processional  torches 
and  the  cathedral  itself  in  the  green,  white  and  red  tricolors 
of  the  Mexican  flag.  Today  there  are  more  Mexican 
Americans  than  Mexican  nationals  in  San  Fernando's  con- 
gregation, but  devotees  like  the  recent  emigre  Alfredo 
Ramirez  contend  with  pride  that  San  Fernando's  ambiance 
and  vibrant  celebrations  of  Mexican  Catholic  traditions  like 
Guadalupe  make  it  "the  one  place  in  San  Antonio  that's  still 
part  of  Mexico." 

Recent  generations  of  Mexican  Americans  have  engaged 
Guadalupe  as  a  protectress  of  their  United  States  homeland. 
World  War  II  was  a  critical  juncture  in  the  emergence  of 
Mexican  American  identity;  at  San  Fernando  more  than 
1,600  parishioners  served  in  the  military,  fully  one-sixth  of 


the  congregation.  During  the  war,  the  primary  focus  of 
Guadalupe  feast-day  celebrations  and  monthly  Guadalupan 
devotions  abruptly  shifted  from  intercessory  prayer  for 
Mexico  to  pleas  for  "victory,  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  men 
on  the  battle  fronts."  The  shift  from  Guadalupe  as  a  symbol 
of  Mexican  nationalism  to  her  role  as  a  protector  of 
Mexican  American  soldiers  fighting  for  the  United  States 
continued  in  later  conflicts  in  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Invoking  Guadalupe's  aid  for  Mexican 
American  soldiers  does  not  represent  a  major  transforma- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  Guadalupan  devotion,  of  course,  but 
merely  a  shift  in  the  nation  these  soldiers  were  defending 
and  the  extension  of  her  maternal  care  to  yet  another  famil- 
ial and  communal  need.  Though  the  link  between 
Guadalupe  and  U.S.  nationalism  has  never  been  as  pro- 
nounced as  her  association  with  Mexico — the  Mexican  flag 
and  tricolors  still  appear  far  more  frequently  at  Guadalupe 
celebrations  than  those  of  the  United  States — the  adapt- 
ability of  Guadalupe  as  a  patriotic  symbol  is  striking. 

Defender  of  Dignity 

The  engagement  of  Guadalupe  as  a  symbol  of  national  iden- 
tity and  protection  has  obvious  limitations:  it  connects  her 
patronage  with  one  particular  group  of  people  and  can  dimin- 
ish the  recognition  of  her  universal  care  for  all.  Yet  in  a  strat- 
ified society  like  the  United  States,  the  pronounced  link  of 
Guadalupe  with  ethnic  Mexicans  has  enabled  them  to  express 
their  faith  and  struggle  for  dignity  through  Guadalupan 
devotion.  In  the  wake  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the 
United  States  in  1845,  Spanish-speaking  San  Antonians  lost 
majority  control  of  the  city  council  for  the  first  time  since  its 
inception  in  1731  and  rapidly  became  a  landless  working 
underclass.  Fear  and  anger  over  their  political  and  economic 
displacement  intensified  their  devotion  on  occasions  like  the 
Guadalupe  feast,  which  included  huge  crowds  processing 
through  the  city  streets  carrying  candles,  singing  hymns, 
praying  the  rosary  and  firing  gunshots  and  cannon  blasts  to 
honor  their  Guadalupan  patroness.  Despite  the  protestations 
of  Protestants  and  other  Anglo-Americans  that  such  religious 
spectacles  were  unseemly,  San  Fernando  devotees  clamorous- 
ly expressed  their  faith  and  dignity,  symbolically  contesting 
these  newcomers'  presumptions  of  superiority.  As  one  French 
priest  who  served  in  the  19th-century  Southwest  put  it,  pre- 
dominantly ethnic  Mexican  congregations  like  San  Fernando 
continued  such  religious  traditions  to  unite  themselves  and 
"resist,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  invasions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race." 

For  many  San  Fernando  devotees,  the  re-enactment  of 
Guadalupe's  apparitions  to  Juan  Diego  provides  a  poignant 
representation  of  their  dignity  as  her  chosen  sons  and 
daughters.  First  introduced  into  parish  feast-day  celebra- 
tions by  early  20th-century  Mexican  immigrants,  the  prac- 
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tice  continues  to  this  day.  True  to  this  foundational  narra- 
tive of  Mexican  and  Mexican-American  faith,  the  first  bish- 
op of  Mexico,  the  Spaniard  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  is  portrayed 
as  skeptical  when  he  first  hears  Juan  Diego's  message  that 
Guadalupe  wants  a  temple  built  in  her  honor.  But  the 
doubting  bishop  and  his  scoffing  assistants  finally  come  to 
believe  when  Juan  Diego  drops  roses,  grown  out  of  season, 
from  his  film  a  (cloak)  and  displays  the  image  of  Guadalupe 
that  has  miraculously  appeared  on  the  rough  cloth  of  his 
garment.  As  the  repentant  bishop  and  his  assistants  fall  to 
their  knees  in  veneration  before  Juan  Diego's  tilma,  sus- 
tained applause  invariably  erupts  from  every  corner  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  re-enactment  of  Juan  Diego's  humiliation  and 
rejection  resonates  with  the  debilitating  experiences  of  San 
Fernando's  predominantly  working-class  congregants,  such 
as  their  stinging  memories  of  the  polite  disdain  or  outright 
hostility  they  have  met  in  their  dealings  with  sales  clerks, 
bosses,  co-workers,  teachers,  police  officers,  health  care 
providers,  social  workers,  government  employees,  profes- 
sional colleagues,  and  civic  and  church  leaders.  Many  find 
solace  in  Guadalupe's  election  of  the  unexpected  hero  Juan 
Diego,  as  well  as  hope  in  his  unwavering  faith  and  aguante 
(unyielding  endurance).  As  one  early  20th-century  devotee 
remarked  in  acclaiming  Guadalupe's  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  downtrodden:  "Because  the  Virgin  is  Indian  and 
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brown-skinned  and  wanted  to  be  born  in  the  asperity  of 
[Juan  Diego's]  rough  cloak — just  like  Christ  wanted  to  be 
born  in  the  humility  of  a  stable — she  is  identified  with  a  suf- 
fering, mocked,  deceived,  victimized  people."  Though  they 
recognize  that  their  Guadalupan  devotion  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  experiences  of  rejection  and  the  social  ills  that  fre- 
quently beset  them,  parishioners  ardently  attest  that 
Guadalupe  lifts  them  up  as  she  did  Juan  Diego,  strengthen- 
ing them  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  their  daily  lives.  In  a 
word,  they  confess  that  the  Guadalupe  narrative  is  true — it 
reveals  the'  deep  truth  of  their  human  dignity  and  exposes 
the  lie  of  social  inequalities  and  experiences  that  diminish 
their  fundamental  sense  of  worth. 

Transformative  Presence 

Guadalupe's  association  with  human  dignity,  ethnic  pride  and 
group  solidarity — clearly  the  most  pronounced  collective 
meanings  of  public  Guadalupan  devotion  in  the  history  of 
San  Fernando  and  many  other  ethnic  Mexican  communi- 
ties— has  animated  devotees  to  assert  that  her  unconditional 
love  and  transformative  presence  prohibit  all  divisiveness  and 
dehumanizing  social  hierarchies,  even  those  within  their  own 
parish  community.  Women  parishioners,  for  example,  have 
noted  diat  their  longstanding  role  as  the  primary  prayer  lead- 
ers of  the  San  Fernando  congregation's  Guadalupan  devotion 
has  often  sacralized  gender-specific  stereotypes  in  the  public 
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arena  of  communal  worship.  Their  leadership  in 
Guadalupe  celebrations  has  tended  to  extend  pre- 
sumably feminine  domestic  responsibilities  into  ritu- 
al and  symbolically  linked  the  purity  of  young  girls 
and  women  widi  Guadalupe — a  strong  communal 
association  of  virginity  with  feminine  virtue  that 
lacked  a  corresponding  emphasis  between  young- 
boys,  men  and  Jesus. 

At  the  same  time,  parish  Guadalupe  celebrations 
have  often  enabled  women  to  exercise  greater  leader- 
ship and  authority  than  they  could  exercise  in  other 
areas  of  San  Antonio's  public  life.  Over  time  their 
autonomous  authority  in  Guadalupan  devotion 
enabled  diem  to  oppose  presumptions  of  male  privi- 
lege, forge  bonds  of  sisterhood  for  mutual  support 
and  reimagine  their  lives  in  the  home  and  in  com- 
munity activism,  politics  and  civic  affairs. 
Guadalupe's  power  to  help  women  forge  a  more  just 
community  that  affirms  and  reveals  their  full  human- 
ity is  reflected  in  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
parish  leaders  like  Esdier  Rodriguez,  who  speaks 
with  both  gratitude  and  challenge  to  her  fellow 
parishioners  when  she  observes:  "Guadalupe  gives 
you  [women]  dignity  to  go  places  you  haven't  been 
before." 

Another  ongoing  challenge  is  that  of  counter- 
acting the  symbolic  reinforcement  of  class  distinc- 
tions among  members  of  the  congregation  in 
Guadalupe  celebrations.  During  the  colonial  and 
Mexican  eras,  town  council  members  and  other 
leading  male  citizens  were  official  sponsors  for  the 
feast  and  consequently  occupied  prominent  posi- 
tions during  its  celebration.  An  account  from  1840 
reports  the  practice  of  conducting  an  evening  dance  for  "the 
more  prominent  families,"  who  reinforced  their  class  status 
by  appropriating  for  their  personal  use  the  revered 
Guadalupan  image  adorned  earlier  at  the  parish  during 
community-wide  feast-day  services.  Parish  leaders  and  con- 
gregants who  have  protested  against  such  social  hierarchies 
frequently  insist  that  authentic  devotion  to  Guadalupe 
requires  egalitarianism  in  communal  and  social  relations. 
The  Rev.  Arturo  Molina,  a  Chicano  activist  priest  and  asso- 
ciate pastor  during  the  1980s,  emphatically  asserted  in  a 
feast-day  sermon  that  "we  cannot  love  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  unless  we  love  the  poor  man  Juan  Diego  with 
the  commitment  of  our  lives." 

Yet  another  divisive  element  was  the  use  of  Guadalupan 
devotion  to  sharpen  the  antagonism  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  Rev.  Claude  Marie  Dubuis,  a  French  emi- 
gre who  served  as  pastor  in  San  Fernando  during  the  1850's, 
vigorously  promoted  Marian  devotion  in  order  to  strength- 
en parishioners  "against  Protestantism  and  against  moral 


laxityr" — a  pastoral  strategy  frequently  accentuated  by  the 
European  clergy  and  religious  who  predominated  at  San 
Fernando  over  the  following  century.  With  the  greater 
openness  to  non-Catholics  encouraged  by  Vatican  II,  parish 
leaders  initiated  ecumenical  efforts  to  serve  communal 
needs  and  host  interfaith  worship  like  the  annual  citywide 
Thanksgiving  sendee.  However,  though  contemporary 
parishioners  do  not  tend  to  invoke  Guadalupe's  authority  in 
ways  that  exacerbate  denominational  rivalries,  Guadalupe 
feastday  rituals  are  not  nearly  as  ecumenical  as  other  annu- 
al celebrations.  This  circumstance  is  no  doubt  due  in  large 
part  to  the  theological  barriers  between  Catholic  under- 
standings of  Mary  and  those  of  Protestant  denominations 
and  other  religious  groups. 

Celestial  Mestiza 

Guadalupe's  longstanding  affirmation  of  parishioners'  dig- 
nity and  her  ongoing  challenges  to  greater  equality,  unity 
and  communal  solidarity  have  impelled  San  Fernando  lead- 
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ers  and  parishioners  to  call  for  a  more  ample  view  of  her 
maternal  care  and  domain.  During  the  1950's,  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio's  Catholic  Council  for  the 
Spanish-Speaking  initiated  a  diocese-wide  Guadalupe  cele- 
bration that  encompassed  three  massive  public  processions 
from  other  parishes  converging  on  San  Fernando  for  an 
outdoor  Mass,  with  a  diverse  array  of  participants  number- 
ing as  many  as  35,000.  Reflecting  the  conviction  that 
Guadalupe  extended  her  patronage  beyond  ethnic  Mexicans 
to  other  San  /Vntonians  and  all  peoples  of  the  Americas,  one 
president  of  die  Catholic  Council  for  the  Spanish-Speaking, 
Albert  Pena  Jr.,  remarked  before  the  1958  celebration:  "Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  not  the  property  of  the  Mexicans.  She 
belongs  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  and  here  in  San 
Antonio.. .it  is  fitting  that  all  Catholics  turn  out  to  pay  spe- 
cial homage  to  the  Mother  of  God,  best  known  hereabouts 
as  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe." 

Contemporary  San  Fernando  parish  celebrations  con- 
tinue to  put  the  emphasis  on  Guadalupe  as  "the  mother  of 
all  the  Americas,"  a  designation  at  times  symbolically  rein- 
forced by  surrounding  her  image  with  a  display  of  the 
national  flags  for  all  the  countries  in  the  hemisphere. 
Expanding  on  these  insights,  the  renowned  theologian  and 
former  San  Fernando  rector  Virgilio  Elizondo  proclaims 
that  Mexican  Americans  are  the  dignified  bearers  of  a  rich 
mestizo  (mixed-blood)  heritage — neither  Spanish  nor 
indigenous,  neither  Mexican  nor  North  American,  but  a 
dynamic  mixture  of  all  these  root  cultures.  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  whom  he  describes  as  a  mestizo,  "the  first  truly 
American  person  and  as  such  the  mother  of  the  new  gener- 
ations to  come,"  provides  hope  and  inspiration  for  Mexican 
Americans  struggling  to  embrace  their  mestizo  identity  as  a 
blessing,  to  synthesize  the  richness  from  their  parent  cul- 
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tures  and  to  be  transformative  agents  of  Guadalupe's  power 
to  harmonize  diverse  peoples. 

Monsignor  Elizondo,  his  successor,  Father  David 
Garcia,  and  other  parish  leaders  attest  that  the  San 
Fernando  congregation  has  yet  to  live  out  fully  this  mission 
of  mestizaje.  Yet  they  assert  that  Guadalupe's  unifying  and 
transformative  power  has  been  entrusted  to  her  followers 
and  that  the  urgent  call  to  enact  her  message  in  their  own 
faith  community  and  in  the  wider  society  is  the  major  chal- 
lenge today  for  San  Fernando  devotees.  Parish  leaders' 
vision  of  San  Fernando  as  the  soul  of  their  city  animated  the 
recent  City  Centre  Capital  Campaign,  which  exceeded  its 
$15  million  fundraising  goal  to  finance  a  three-phase  pro- 
ject: the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  church  edifice,  the 
construction  of  a  community  center  to  house  parish  and 
social  service  agency  outreach  programs,  and  a  new  cathe- 
dral center  with  facilities  like  a  museum,  gift  shop,  cafeteria 
and  counseling  rooms.  Business  and  civic  leaders,  Catholics 
and  adherents  of  other  faiths,  corporate  and  individual 
donors,  and  people  from  throughout  the  city  and  all  walks 
of  life  have  assisted  in  the  project,  revealing  the  San 
Fernando  congregation's  capacity  to  unite  San  Antonians  in 
a  common  cause  like  the  spiritual  and  physical  renewal  of 
the  city's  urban  core. 

Patroness  of  America 

The  limitations  and  possibilities  of  the  San  Fernando  con- 
gregation and  its  Guadalupan  devotion  illustrate  the  fre- 
quent tension  between  the  universal  and  the  particular  in 
religious  traditions — in  this  case  Guadalupe's  universal 
love  for  all  people  and  her  particular  concern  for  Mexico 
and  ethnic  Mexicans.  In  many  ways  the  San  Fernando 
community's   long   journey   and   efforts   to  expand 

Guadalupe  from  a  national  to  a  uni- 
versal symbol  is  still  only  begin- 
ning. As  parish  leaders  themselves 
attest,  their  faith  community  needs 
continual  and  ongoing  conversion 
to  live  and  proclaim  authentically 
Guadalupe's  unifying  message. 
Nonetheless,  as  U.S.  Catholics  of 
all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  contin- 
ue to  face  the  challenge  to  be 
authentically  Catholic  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  urgent  task  of  helping 
make  our  sole-superpower  nation  a 
greater  instrument  of  peace  in  a 
fragmented  world,  Guadalupe's 
hope,  promise  and  challenge  are 
among  the  greatest  treasures 
Hispanic  faith  offers  to  the  church 
and  society  of  the  United  States.  ES 
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ristmas  Appeal 


n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 
contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 
support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us 
meet  our  most  immediate  and  pressing  financial  needs  and 

^MrMA/  i  ic  tn  remain  a  cru  irro  n-f  cniriti  ial  nni  irichmont  ir\r  all 


meet  our  most  immediate  and  pressing  financial  needs  and 
allow  us  to  remain  a  source  of  spiritual  nourishment  for  all 
thinking  Catholics. 

We  strongly  urge  all  of  our  Associates  to  match  or  exceed 
their  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution 
to  Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contributing  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You 
will  assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 
Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
found  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 
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I  Did  Say  Yes 


Thou  heardstme,  truer  than  tongue,  confess... 

—  G.  M.  Hopkins 

The  barely  prayable  prayer  as  the  words  fall  away, 
Words  unguessed  or  unguessable,  soft  silence  only, 
Penetrant  silence,  the  pit,  then  something  stirring... 
Importunate,  unquenchable  mind,  astray 
Or  aswarm,  attuned  for  odd  moments  after,  then 
Drifting.  Then  a  lull  &  a  lifting,  then  self  flickering  back, 
As  the  parched  sunflower  turns  towards  the  sun.... 

A  woman  kneels,  head  bent  forward,  each  cell  attendant 
Upon  the  flame  which,  consuming,  does  not  consume, 
But  gently  enwrapts,  caressing,  filling  herself  with  itself, 
The  burning  clouds  lingering,  then  hovering  off,  like 
Mist  off  a  mountain,  here  in  this  kitchen,  this  cell,  here, 
Where  the  timeless  crosses  with  time,  this  chiasmus, 
Infinity  &  now,  nowhere  &  always,  this  cosmos,  this  fresh- 
Found  dimension,  all  attention  gone  over  now,  as  flame 
Flickers  and  whispers,  all  care  turning  to  ash,  all  fear, 
All  consequence  even,  all  given  over,  ah,  lover  to  lover 
Now,  saying  yes,  yes,  whatever  you  will,  my  dear, 
Yes  echoing  down  the  long  halls  of  time,  yes, 
In  spite  of  all  disappointment,  of  the  death  of  Love  even, 
The  barely  sayable  yes  again,  yes  again,  yes  I  will.  Yes. 


Paul  Mariani 


PAUL  MARIANI'S  most  recent  books  are  Thirty  Days:  On  Retreat  with  the  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  (Viking,  2002)  and  God  &  the  Imagination:  On  Poets,  Poetry  &  the  Ineffable  (U.  of 
Georgia  Press,  2002).  He  is  poetry  editor  of  America  and  holds  a  chair  in  English  at  Boston 
College.  "The  Annunciation"  is  a  painting  by  ROBERT  GILROY,  S.J.,  an  artist  and  spiritual 
director  who  works  at  the  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  His  artwork  can 
befoundatwww.prayerworks.com. 
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faith  in  focus 


On  Being  One  of  Many 


BY  MARY  STOMMES 


C  nr~  t  °ught  t°  be  against  ^ 

law.  Eleven  children!  Can  you 
I  imagine?"  I  was  sitting  in  one  of 
-JL  my  college  writing  classes,  listen- 
ing to  my  classmates'  responses  to  an  essay 
someone  had  written  about  a  family  of  1 1 
children — a  "typical  Catholic  family,"  a 
pathologically  dysfunctional  family  with  a 
rigid  father  who  called  all  the  shots.  It  was 
the  end  <>t  class,  so  I  didn't  have  time  to  add 
my  retort.  Indignation  rose  within  me,  and 
my  commute  home  provided  me  time  to 
give  words  to  my  thoughts — thoughts  that 
had  been  evolving  for  over  20  years. 

This  "large  family"  topic  used  to  come 
up  fairly  often  when  I  was  in  high  school  in 
the  1970's.  (I  had  not  been  in  college  since 
the  70's,  but  I  recently  started  back  as  a 
nontraditional  student.)  Anyway,  while  in 
high  school,  I  would  at  times  be  asked  by 
my  peers,  "Don't  your  parents  know  what 
birth  control  is?"  I  ignored  the  question, 
feeling  deeply  ashamed  because  the  size  of 
my  family — 15  children — outnumbered 
any  other  I  had  ever  heard  of.  I  saw  my  sib- 
lings and  myself  as  the  result  of  my  parents' 
ignorance.  Didn't  Mom  and  Dad  know 
that  there  were  ways  to  control  die  size  of 
your  family?  I  felt  like  a  rabbit. 

I  have  eight  sisters  and  six  brothers. 
Yes,  all  from  the  same  parents.  Yes,  all  sin- 
gle births.  Yes,  we  are  all  living.  Yes,  we  all 
know  one  another.  Yes,  we  all  are  together 
for  holidays.  No,  we  do  not  rent  a  hall.  Yes, 
it  is  crowded.  Yes,  we  are  Catholic.  Yes,  we 
are  Catholic.  Yes,  we  are  Catholic.  (The 
/.itholic  connection  came  up  more  often 
ago  than  it  does  now.  It  usually 
did  not  come  in  the  form  of  a  question,  but 
rather  an  assumption:  "You  must  be 
Catholic. "  What  a  brilliant  deduction,  I'd 

arv  s/ommes  is  a  theology  and  written 
communication  major  at  the  College  of  St. 
Catherine  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  writes 
homily  hints  for  the  Loose-Leaf  Lectionary 
(Liturgical  Press,  Collegeville,  Minn.). 


think.  You  must  be  a  genius.) 

Being  Catholic  among  my 
mostly  Protestant  friends  was  yet 
another  part  of  my  identity — 
along  with  having  so  many  sib- 
lings— that  caused  me  to  feel  so 
different.  I  secretly  longed  to 
share  a  house  with  only  a  few 
other  family  members,  to  attend 
a  church  where  Sunday  worship 
was  not  a  Mass,  but  a  service,  and 
it  was  not  an  obligation,  unless  it 
was  the  Sunday  of  the  month 
known  as  "Communion 
Sunday."  Fate  had  dealt  me  an 
awful  hand. 

But  that  was  long  ago. 
Feelings  of  shame  and  embar- 
rassment over  my  family's  size — 
and  my  Catholic  Church — have 
given  way  to  an  ineffable  grati- 
tude for  who  I  am  because  of 
both  of  them.  I  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  my  being 
Catholic  and  my  being  part  of  a 
large  family  are  inextricably 
linked.  In  each  case,  I  am  just  one 
among  many.  And  in  both 
church  and  family,  there  is  some- 
times a  chasm  that  separates  our 
individual  political,  social  and 
religious  views.  But  the  sense  of 
community  that  unites  us  is 
stronger  by  far  than  the  differ- 
ences that  divide  us. 

This  change  of  heart  did  not 
happen  overnight.  Parenthood 
certainly  has  given  me  a  greater 
appreciation  for  both  family  and 
faith.  So  too  have  the  joyous 
occasions  we  celebrate  as  family 
and  faith  community:  weddings, 
holidays,  births,  sacraments. 
Times  of  deep  sorrow  make  me 
wonder  how  we  would  bear  it  if 
we  did  not  have  one  another.  My 
dad  died  at  the  age  of  57.  My 
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nephew,  Jacob,  died  at  the  tender  age  of 
9 — just  two-and-a-half  weeks  after  being 
diagnosed  with  brain  cancer.  My  sister's 
husband  suffered  a  sudden  and  fatal  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  48.  "We  are  so  lone- 
some," Elaine  wrote  to  us  following 
Larry's  funeral,  "but  we  do  not  feel  alone. 
That's  because  of  you."  Fate  dealt  me  an 
awful  hand?  No.  God  has  greatly  blessed 
me.  Silence  about  my  identity  is  no  longer 
possible. 

I  realize  that  what  prompted  "It  ought 
to  be  against  the  law"  was  a  more  intellec- 
tual and  less  visceral  objection  to  large 
families  than  the  objections  I  heard  from 
my  peers  in  the  1970's.  Our  planet  is  so 
precious  and  so  overpopulated  that  each 
additional  person  depletes  further  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  adds  to  the  problem  of 
pollution.  Perhaps.  But  not  exactly.  I  drive 
through  the  suburbs  and  see  the  sprawling 
developments  with  massive  homes,  homes 
that  are  easily  twice  the  size  of  the  one  in 
which  I  grew  up.  How  many  people  live 
there,  I  wonder?  Likely  a  lot  fewer  than  the 
square  footage  could  comfortably  accom- 
modate. It  doesn't  take  a  large  family  to 
waste  energy. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  our  need  to 
reduce,  reuse  and  recycle.  We  tend  to 
think  that  if  our  recycling  bins  are  at  the 
end  of  the  driveway  each  week,  we  are 
doing  our  part  to  save  the  earth.  This  does 
not,  however,  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
reduce.  Our  habits  as  consumers  (and  I 
include  myself  in  this)  are  often  uncon- 
scionable: clothes  and  jewelry  and  cars  and 
fast  food  and  gourmet  coffee,  all  in  abun- 
dance. One  individual  can  bear  more  guilt 
in  this  than  an  entire  family,  small  or  large. 
And  whether  we  like  to  believe  it  or  not, 
our  materialistic  greed  is  responsible  for 
someone  else's  poverty. 

Ours  is  a  culture  where  individualism 
is  held  in  high  regard.  Perhaps  some  see 
large  families  as  obstacles  to  finding  one's 
own  path.  This  has  not  been  my  experi- 
ence at  all. 

From  the  beginning,  my  parents 
instilled  in  my  siblings  and  me  an  aware- 
ness of  our  individuality:  elainejanejack- 
iemikekellypatmaryshannonerinbridgetpeggy- 
susieseanpetercory  is  different  from  Elaine, 
Jane,  Jackie,  Mike,  Kelly,  Pat,  Mary, 
Shannon,  Erin,  Bridget,  Peggy,  Susie,  Sean, 
Peter,  Cory.  In  actuality  we  are  a  rather 
motley  crew.  We  are  tall  and  short,  blue- 
eyed  and  brown-eyed.  We  are  blondes  and 


brunettes,  but  mosdy  redheads.  The  hus- 
band of  one  of  my  sisters  is  Ethiopian,  so 
we  are  also  black  and  white  and  biracial. 
Some  people  think  we  siblings  all  look 
alike;  lots  of  people  think  we  sound  alike 
and  share  the  same  mannerisms.  But  with 
all  that  we  have  in  common,  we  go  forth  on 
very  different  paths.  Among  us  are  a  nurse 
and  teachers  and  at-home  mothers.  There 
is  an  electrician  and  a  professor  and  an 
aspiring  theologian.  Some  of  us  are  climb- 
ing the  corporate  ladder,  while  another  has 
left  that  rat  race  to  fulfill  a  dream  of  own- 
ing a  small  business.  My  family,  being  so 
much  the  same  while  at  the  same  time  so 
different,  is  a  lot  like  my  faith  community, 
only  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale. 

But  faith  communities — and  fami- 
lies— should  be  cautious  of  isolating  them- 
selves in  their  own  homogeneous  group.  It 
was  within  our  family  that  my  siblings  and 
I  came  to  realize  that  our  individual  gifted- 
ness  was  not  for  our  benefit  alone  (and  that 
our  giftedness,  though  different  from  that 
of  others,  was  not  superior).  We  learned 
that  we  are  morally  obligated  to  use  our 
gifts  for  the  betterment  of  society  and  the 
world.  It  my  large  family  were  against  the 
law,  as  my  classmate  suggested  it  ought  to 
be,  I  think  of  what  our  larger  communities 
would  be  missing:  hospice  volunteers,  pub- 
lic school  board  members,  foster  care 
providers  for  troubled  children,  missionary 
workers  in  Brazil,  Habitat  for  Humanity 
volunteers,  to  name  just  a  few.  Notice  that 
this  service  goes  outside  the  boundaries  of 
family  and  church  and  into  the  larger 
world  of  politics  and  social  services.  It  is 
perhaps  a  model  of  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing in  action. 

How  does  that  happen,  the  sense  that 
we  as  individuals  are  part  of  something 
much  larger  than  our  individual  selves? 
Again,  family  and  church  have  led  me  to 
this  in  a  similar  fashion.  In  my  family,  with 
the  exception  of  my  oldest  sibling,  who 
always  walked  the  straight  and  narrow, 
most  of  us  took  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route  toward  healthy  and  responsible 
adulthood.  We  were  to  some  extent  prodi- 
gal sons  and  daughters.  But  my  parents' 
love  for  us  never  wavered;  we  were  always 
welcomed  home  with  one  of  my  mother's 
feasts  set  before  us.  And  my  dad,  who  to 
outward  appearances  was  the  cold  and 
rigid  head-of-the-house  figure,  would 
eventually  warm  up,  the  icy  outside  giving 
way  to  the  river  of  warmth  flowing  deep 


within.  Over  and  over  again  we  were  fed, 
and  we  were  loved.  And  as  a  result,  we  are 
able  to  share  that  love  with  others. 

We  did  not  always  do  it  willingly. 
Sometimes,  as  kids,  we  were  forced  to 
share  our  table  with  others  we  thought 
unworthy.  My  dad  battled  alcoholism  for 
years.  Once  on  the  road  to  recovery,  he 
readily  opened  our  home  to  those  who  had 
not  yet  had  the  grace  and  good  fortune  of 
sobriety.  My  dad  saw  to  it  that  there  was  a 
place  at  our  table  for  guys  who  needed  it, 
guys  whose  wives  told  them  not  to  come 
home,  guys  who  had  no  place  to  call  home. 
And  we  kids  each  silendy  hoped  the  place 
would  not  be  next  to  ours — or  facing  ours. 
These  guys  were  dirty,  and  they  were 
drunks.  And  we  should  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  them?  Yet  what  my  dad  was 
teaching  us  was  tolerance,  and  he  was 
modeling  love.  And  how  much  like  church 
it  was. 

Eucharist.  We  come  to  the  same  table. 
We  are  each  unworthy  and  at  the  same 
time  very  worthy.  We  share  of  the  one 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Christ  who  is 
love  par  excellence.  Over  and  again  we  are 
fed,  and  we  are  loved.  We  are  then  sent 
forth  to  be  that  love  in  and  for  the  world 
around  us.  Not  a  gift  we  are  given  to 
hoard  within,  to  use  for  individual  gain, 
but  a  selfless  gift  of  love  that  beckons  us  to 
do  and  to  be  no  less.  What  I  once  saw  to 
be  an  "obligation"  imposed  on  me,  I  now 
see  as  sustenance  and  gift:  Eucharist.  Deo 
Gratias.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

I  make  no  claim  that  either  my  large 
family  or  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  per- 
fect— or  only — model  of  community  and 
selfless  love.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it 
is  a  false  generalization  to  say  that  a  "typi- 
cal Catholic  family"  is  dysfunctional, 
unless  dysfunction  is  synonymous  with 
imperfection.  Then  I  would  argue  that  all 
families  and  faith  communities  are  dys- 
functional to  some  extent.  But  if  dysfunc- 
tional means  that  large  families  and  the 
Catholic  Church  make  it  impossible  for 
one  to  function  normally  in  today's  world, 
I  hope  my  words  here  serve  to  debunk  the 
myth. 

My  family  and  my  church  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  me  to  discover 
that  I  am  part  of  something  a  whole  lot 
larger  than  just  me.  Being  one  of  many  is 
really  who  I  am  at  my  core. 

What,  I  wonder,  is  unlawful  about 
that?  H 
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National  heritage  to  be  treasured. 
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experience  in  multicultural  settings  to 
outline  a  new  kind  of  individual  ethics  -  one  rooted  in  values  of 
self-worth  and  responsiveness  to  others  that  takes  a  middle  ground 
hetween  universalism  and  relativism. 

Un:  .  rsity  of  San  Francisco  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9664059-2-7  I  paper  I  $15.95 


The  Art  of  Stained  Glass 

Church  Windows  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

Edited  by  Richard  W.  Rousseau,  S.J . 

Beautiful  stained  glass  windows  were  part  of  a  church  building  wave  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  during  the  boom  years  of  coal  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nrneteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  Fr 
Joseph  McShane,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University  of  Scranton,  wanted 
to  highlight  and  preserve  this  important  heritage.  To  create  a  warm 
and  welcoming  environment  in  the  University  of  Scranton 's  newly 
completed  Brennan  Hall,  home  of  the  Kania  School  of  Management, 
he  commissioned  digital  photographs  of  many  of  these  windows.  Large 
prints  were  made,  mounted  in  large  glass  frames  and  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  five  floors  of  Brennan  Hall.  These  windows  and  this  book 
are  a  tribute  to  the  religious  and  artistic  vigor  of  an  important 
American  region  in  its  prime. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-007-2   I  cloth   I  $40.00 
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A  Student's  Guide 
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Edited  by  Wilburn  T.  Standi 

"An  excellent  introduction  for  college  level 
students."  -  Jeff  von  Arx,  S.J.,  Fordham  University 
"...  a  wealth  of  information  in  a  superb  orien- 
tation text."  -  C.  W.  Spinks,  Trinity  University 

Rockhurst  University  Press 

ISBN  1-886761-27-2  I  cloth  I  $35.00 
ISBN  1-886761-28-0  I  paper  I  $20.00 
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Important  new  books  from  the 
Association  of  Jesuit  University  Presses 


The  Quest  for  Meaning 

Friends  of  Wisdom  from 
Plato  to  Levinas 

Adriaan  T.  Peperzak 

"Brilliant  and  wise....  It  is  rare  for  a  book  not  only  to  speak 
about  a  subject,  but  to  exemplify  it. ..all  contemporary  thinkers 
will  think  anew  thanks  to  this  book." 

-David  Tracy,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN  0-8232-2277-2  I  cloth  I  $60.00  •   ISBN  0-8232-2278-0  I  paper  I  $26.00 

Hand  to  Hand 

Listening  to  the  Work  of  Art 

Jean-Louis  Chretien  •  Translated  by  Stephen  E.  Lewis 

In  meditations  on  Rembrandt,  Delacroix,  Manet,  Verlaine, 
Keats,  and  other  artists,  Chretien  shows  how  the  "secretly 
lucid"  voices  of  poets  confront  the  finitude  of  the  human  body. 

-David  Tracy,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN  0-8232-2289-6  I  cloth  I  $55.00  •  ISBN  0-8232-2290-X  I  paper  I  $24.00 


A  Philosophy  ol  Hope 

Josef 
Pic  per 


A 

Philosophy 
of  Hope 

Josef  Pieper  and 
the  Contemporary 
Debate  on  Hope 


Bernard  Schumacher 
Translated  by  David  C.  Schiridler 

One  of  few  extended  studies  of  Pieper's  contested 
concept  of  hope.  Schumacher  discusses  his 
development  alongside  contributions  by 
Sartre,  Jaspers,  Marcel,  Heidegger,  Bloch,  and 
other  thinkers. 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN  0-8232-2281-0  I  cloth  I  $60.00 


The  Global  Face 
of  Public  Faith 

Politics,  Human  Rights, 
and  Christian  Ethics 

David  Hollenbach,  S.J. 

"These  important  essays  show  that  no 
one  has  a  better  grasp  than  David 
Hollenbach  of  the  significant  issues 
involved  in  the  role  of  the  church  and 
religion  in  a  pluralistic  society  in  the 
light  of  both  the  Catholic  tradition  and  the  broad  contemporary 
debate  in  the  United  States.  We  are  all  in  his  debt." 
— Charles  E.  Curran,  author  of  Cathode  Social  Teaching  1891 -Present 

Moral  Traditions  series:  James  F.  Keenan,  S.J.,  series  editor 
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Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN  0-87462-692-7  I  $32.00 

A  Sacramental  Life 

A  Festschrift  Honoring 
Bernard  Cooke 

Edited  by  Michael  Horace  Barnes 
I  &  William  P.  Roberts 

Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN  0-87462-689-7  I  $35.00 
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"He  Spared  Himself  in  Nothing": 

Essays  on  the  Life  and  Thought  of  St.  John  N.  Neumann,  C.Ss.R. 

Edited  by  Joseph  F.  Chorpenning,  O.S.F.S. 

The  year  2002  marked  a  double  anniversary  for  one  ot  Philadelphia's  own,  St.  John  N.  Neumann, 
C.Ss.R.:  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  canonization,  and  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  episcopal  ordination 
as  fourth  bishop  of  Philadelphia.  This  volume  of  essays  on  Neumann's  intellectual  formation,  ministry, 
theology  and  spirituality  commemorates  these  dual  historic  occasions.  Among  the  specific  topics 
studied  are:  Neumann's  student  years  in  Prague,  his  namesake  St.  John  Nepomuk,  his  ministry  as 
catechist  and  bishop,  his  establishment  of  the  40  Hours  Devotion  on  a  diocesan-wide  level,  his 
devotion  to  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  reference  to  Neumann's  ordinary  and  practical  sanctity  in 
Vatican  IPs  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church.  This  book  hopes  to  foster  a  renewed  understanding  and 
appreciation  of,  as  well  as  stimulate  further  research  on,  the  first  U.S.  citizen  to  be  declared  a  saint  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

ISBN  0-916101-44-4  I  hardcover  I  236PP   I  22  images  I  $35.00 
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Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels 

Volume  I  (with  CD-ROM):  The  Infancy  Narratives 

Jerome  Nodal,  S.J. 
Translated  by  Frederick  A.  Homann,  S.J . 
With  an  Introductory  Study  by  Walter  S.  Melion 

Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels,  composed  by  Jerome  Nadal,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola's 
closest  collaborator  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  published  in  Antwerp  in 
1595  (a  second  edition  followed  the  same  year,  and  a  third  edition  in  1607).  This  book  combined 
engravings  portraying  episodes  from  the  Gospels  executed  by  the  premier  Flemish  engravers  of 
the  day  with  Nadal's  explanatory  notes  and  interpretative  meditations  on  these  episodes  as 
depicted  in  the  engravings,  in  order  to  help  young  Jesuit  seminarians  to  meditate  on  the  Gospels 
that  they  heard  read  at  Mass  on  Sundays,  feast  days,  and  the  weekdays  of  Lent.  The  impact  of 
this  book  on  the  sacred  art  of  the  period  after  the  Council  of  Trent  was  enormous  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  is  pleased  to  inaugurate  a  three-volume  series  that  makes 
available,  for  the  first  time  in  English  translation,  three  key  sections  of  Nadal's  Amiotatioris  and 
Meditations  on  the  Gospels:  Vol.  I:  The  Infancy  Narratives;  Vol.  2:  The  Passion  Narratives;  Vol.  3:  The  Resurrection  Narratives.  Volume  1  also 
includes  a  CD-ROM  that  provides,  again  for  the  first  time,  high  resolution  scans  of  all  153  engravings  of  Gospel  episodes  from  the  1607  edition 
of  Nadal's  Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels. 

I9RK1  0-916101-41-X  I  cloth   I  196pp   I   23  color  images  in  text  and  153  images  on  co-ROM  I  $39.95 


Stained  Glass  in  Catholic  Philadelphia 

Edited  by  Jean  M.  Farnsworth,  Carmen  R.  Croce,  and  Joseph  F.  Chorpenning,  O.S.F.S. 

Stained  Glass  in  Catholic  Philadelphia  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  the  thousands  of  stained-glass  windows 
made  in  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany — in  the  more  than  400  churches,  chapels,  and  institutions 
in  the  five-county  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  Since  1997  more  than  450  sites  have  been  visited  to 
document  their  windows  by  photographing  them.  This  process  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  photo  archive 
of  over  50,000  images.  Using  this  archive  as  a  foundation,  a  team  of  scholars — from  a  variety  of  institutions 
and  with  specialties  in  medieval  studies,  architectural  and  social  history,  Christian  iconography,  decorative 
and  liturgical  arts,  the  craft,  creative  reuse,  and  historic  preservation  of  stained  glass — was  assembled  to  study 
these  windows.  The  result  is  this  profusely  illustrated  book  of  original  research  that  makes  accessible  a 
significant  and  highly  visible,  but  neglected,  aspect  of  our  ecclesial,  national,  and  regional  cultural  heritage. 

ISBN  0-916101-43-6  I  cloth   I   528PP  I  880  color  images  I  $70.00 
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Rabbi  Michael  Lerncr 


"Michael  Lerner  Is  a  brilliant  theorist  and  visionary  for  social  change." 
U.S.  SENATOR  PAUL  WELLSTONE  ,  i 


Elusive  Peace 

The  Fate  of  Zionism 

A  Secular  Future  for  Israel  & 
Palestine 

By  Arthur  Hertzberg 

HarperSanFramiso.  1 6()p  $19.95 
ISBN  00605 51S69 

Healing  Israel/ 
Palestine 

A  Path  to  Peace  and  Reconciliation 

By  Michael  Lerner 

Tikkun  Books/North  Atlantic  Books.  20 2p  $18 
(paper).  ISBN  0935933999 

Israelis  and 
Palestinians 

Why  Do  They  Fight?  Can  They 
Stop? 

By  Bernard  Wasserstein 

Yak  Univ.  Press.  226p  $25 
ISBN 0300101724 

With  the  approval  of  a  new  Palestinian 
cabinet,  led  by  Mohammed  Qureia,  the 
publication  of  two  model  peace  plans  by 
leading  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peace 
activists  and  the  recommendation  by  four 
former  heads  of  Israeli  internal  security 
(Shin  Beth)  of  a  unilateral  withdrawal  by 
Israel  from  the  West  Bank,  the  cloud  of 
despair  that  had  fallen  on  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  territories  this  summer  has 
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begun  to  lift.  After  so  many  years  and  so 
many  failures,  making  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  requires  the  introduction  of 
new  factors  that  can  change  the  dynamics 
of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  Israelis 
seem  to  understand  this,  and  so  do  an 
increasing  number  of  American  Jews. 

While  the  American  Israel  Political 
Action  Committee  (AIPAC)  has  been  an 
ascendant  force  in  U.S.  politics,  defend- 
ing Israel  and  preventing  U.S.  accommo- 
dation with  the  Palestinians,  the  broader 
American  Jewish  community  has  been  a 
rich  source  of  alternative  ideas  for  the 
future  of  Israel  and  Palestine.  From  the 
Israel  Peace  Forum  to  Americans  for 
Peace  Now,  Tikkun  and  Jews  for  Peace 
in  Palestine,  American  Jews  are  searching 
for  a  way  through  the  morass  that  is 
Israel/Palestine. 

Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg  is  an 
esteemed  Jewish  intellectual  and  an  advo- 
cate and  historian  of  Zionism.  Like  so 
many  others,  he  shows  frustration  over 
the  elusiveness  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Fate  of  Zionimt,  his  newest 
work,  finds  in  religious  extremism,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Israeli  right,  the  key 
obstacle  that  more  than  ever  before  pre- 
vents making  peace  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians.  Although  he  never  loses  an 
opportunity  to  fault  Arab  intransigence 
and  the  fecklessness  of  Western  liberals, 
his  real  concern  is  Jewish  extremism, 
which,  together  with  Islamic  militancy, 
threatens  the  Zionist  dream  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  where  Jews  can  be  a  nation  like 
any  other.  "The  greatest  contribution 
religious  faith  can  make  to  peace  between 
Jews  and  Arabs,"  he  says,  "is  to  get  out  of 
the  equation." 

The  fundamental  flaw  in  Hertzberg's 
argument  is  that  ultra-Orthodox  leaders 
in  the  settlement  movement  are  relative 
newcomers  to  Israeli  politics.  True,  the 
religious  parties  have  long  had  dispro- 
portionate influence  over  Israel's  coali- 
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tion  governments,  and  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  have  given  a  boost  to  hard-lin- 
ers in  the  Israeli  settlement  movement. 
But  the  real  power  in  Israeli  politics  today 
is  the  Likud  Party,  the  heir  of  Ze'ev 
Jabotinsky  and  Revisionist  Zionism. 

Revisionism,  a  militant  variety  of  sec- 
ular Zionism,  believed  die  land  (Eretz 
Israel)  could  be  won  and  held  only  by 
force.  In  a  speech  he  gave  in  1923,  "The 
Iron  Wall,"  Zabotinsky  articulated  a  max- 
imalist agenda  for  the  Zionist  cause:  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Israel,  embracing 
all  of  Mandate  Palestine,  and  the  Jewish 


right  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory. Jabotinsky's  strategy  for  obtaining 
this  end  was  "to  erect  an  iron  wall  of 
Jewish  military  force"  against  Palestinian 
resistance  to  Jewish  colonization  of 
(Mandate)  Palestine. 

Jabotinsky's  political  descendants  are 
a  "Who's  Who"  of  Israeli  politics.  They 
include  Menachem  Begin,  Yitzak  Shamir, 
Binyimin  Netanyahu  and  Ariel  Sharon, 
the  men  who  have  dominated  Israeli  pol- 
itics for  the  last  quarter-century.  Indeed, 
in  an  op-ed  piece  in  The  International 
Herald  Tribune  on  Sept.  24,  the  Oxford 


professor  Ariel  Shlaimi  named  Ariel 
Sharon,  rather  than  Yasir  Arafat,  as  the 
principal  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Oddly,  neither  Likud,  the  party 
Mr.  Sharon  leads,  nor  its  Revisionist  pre- 
decessors appear  at  all  in  Hertzberg's  nar- 
rative of  Zionism. 

The  real  obstacle  on  the  Israeli  side 
today  is  not  religion,  but  Revisionist  poli- 
tics. If  the  "iron  wall,"  as  Oxford  historian 
Avi  Shlaimi  has  demonstrated,  has  been 
the  undeclared,  but  documentable,  policy 
toward  the  Palestinians  in  successive 
Israeli  governments,  then  what  is  to  be 
done?  Hertzberg's  proposal  is  that  the 
United  States  must  force  both  sides  to 
make  difficult  accommodations.  The 
Israelis  must  be  induced  to  end  "creeping 
annexation"  of  the  West  Bank  and  to 
abandon  their  settlements;  the 
Palestinians  must  be  persuaded  to  end  the 
violence  of  militant  groups.  In  both  cases, 
the  LT.S.  leverage  would  be  economic. 

Hertzberg  boldly  violates  the  taboo 
on  using  U.S.  aid  to  pressure  Israel,  urg- 
ing the  United  States  to  condition  aid  on 
dismantling  the  settlements,  something 
the  Bush  administration  is  already  explor- 
ing. He  would  also  use  the  promise  of 
U.S.  aid  to  return  hope  to  the  Palestinian 
people  and  would  apply  financial  and 
police  pressure  on  weapon  suppliers  to 
defuse  the  armed  Palestinian  resistance. 
All  these  remedies  aim  at  lowering  the 
heat  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian  relation- 
ship, opening  the  possibilities  for  peace- 
making later.  None  is  directed  immedi- 
ately at  the  author's  alleged  target:  reli- 
gious extremism  on  either  side.  What  he 
has  offered  is  a  renewed,  modest  vision  of 
Zionism  in  place  of  the  expansionist  mili- 
tancy of  Likud  and  the  settler  movement. 

Rabbi  Michael  Lerner,  who  edits 
Tikkun,  the  instructive  and  inspiring 
Jewish  journal  on  spirituality  and  politics, 
and  leads  the  Tikkun  Community,  a 
peace  advocacy  group,  offers  an  alterna- 
tive based  on  grass-roots,  interfaith  advo- 
cacy for  peace.  While  he  may  be  best 
known — and  belittled — by  his  critics  as  an 
occasional  spiritual  adviser  to  Hilary 
Rodham  Clinton  and  proponent  in  the 
mid-90's  of  "the  politics  of  meaning,"  he 
may  be  the  most  serious  and  accom- 
plished religious  activist  at  work  in  the 
United  States  today.  Lerner  is  also  a 
courageous  man.  For  example:  Lerner 
endured  concerted  attacks  from  fellow 
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Jews  because,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  al- 
Aqsa  intifada  in  2000,  he  had  shown  some 
appreciation  of  the  despair  underlying  the 
Palestinian  resistance  to  Israeli  rule.  This 
resulted  in  sharp  cuts  in  support  for 
Tikkun. 

In  a  field  where  polemic  reigns  and 
even  scholarly  studies  and  supposedly 
impartial  peace  proposals  are  ideological- 
ly driven,  Healing  Israel/Palestine  is  a 
refreshing  book.  Although  he  supports 
Israel  as  a  Jewish  homeland,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  Holocaust  and  earlier  cen- 
turies of  persecution,  Lerner  speaks  the 
truth  about  Israeli  as  well  as  Palestinian 
failings  and  lays  out  "a  progressive  middle 
path"  to  resolve  the  conflict,  based  on  the 
Tikkun  Resolution  for  Middle  East 
Peace. 

What  is  different  about  Lerner's  book 
is  its  effort  to  bring  together  both  reli- 
gious believers  Qews,  Christians  and 
Muslims)  and  secular  people  of  good  will 
in  the  effort  to  win  public  support  for 
policies  that  are  "both  pro-Israel  and  pro- 
Palestinian."  Lerner's  goal  is  to  create  a 
public  climate  in  which  "policy  makers 
who  previously  feared  taking  the  risks" 
involved  with  defying  Israeli  as  well  as 
Palestinian  hard-liners  will  feel  it  is  per- 
missible to  work  for  a  peace  that  is  just  to 
both  parties. 

Healing  Israel/Palestine  is  written  in  a 
popular  style.  It  has  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  handbook  for  discouraged  peacemak- 
ers. It  has  a  chapter  of  32  questions  and 
answers  that  address  issues  of  political 
mobilization  as  well  as  peacemaking,  and 
there  is  an  appendix  listing  organizations 
that  work  for  peace  and  human  rights  in 
the  Holy  Land.  But  this  is  no  mere  manu- 
al. It  is  a  vade  mecum  for  anyone  who,  dis- 
couraged by  decades  of  failed  peace  initia- 
tives, wants  to  nourish  hope  with  practical 
activities  that  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  just  peace.  In  addition,  it  provides 
uncommonly  honest  presentations  of  con- 
trovertible topics  and  persons,  like 
"Barak's  'Generous  Offer,'"  the  "Road 
Map"  and  Ariel  Sharon. 

Bernard  Wasserstein's  Israelis  and 
Palestinians:  WJoy  Do  They  Fight?  Can  They 
Stop?  is  a  compact,  scholarly  tome  for  the 
peace  professionals,  bristling  with  maps 
and  tables,  on  the  thorny  issues  that  will 
bedevil  any  final  Israeli-Palestinian  settle- 
ment, such  as  Jerusalem,  water,  demogra- 
phy and  refugees.  Wasserstein,  professor 


of  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
tries  to  dispel  myths  that  the  intractable 
Israeli- Palestinian  conflict  arises  out  of 
ethnic  and  religious  hatred  or  criminal 
irrationality.  Rather,  he  argues,  "there  are 
sound  ascertainable  reasons  for  the  con- 
flict." The  two  sides,  he  writes,  "fight  over 
definable  interests,  motivated  by  compre- 
hensible value-systems,  in  pursuit  of  iden- 
tifiable goals."  Multidimensional  analysis, 
he  proposes,  offers  hope  that  the  conflict 
can  find  a  peaceful  resolution. 

It  is  clear  to  most  observers  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  con- 


flict demands  vigorous  and  imaginative 
leadership  to  lift  the  combatants  out  of  a 
deepening  morass.  Wasserstein's  treat- 
ment of  "the  dynamics  of  political 
change,"  however,  is  less  an  analysis  of 
leverage  points  and  sources  of  new  energy 
for  a  tired  process — the  kinds  of  things 
Hertzberg  and  Lerner  are  searching  for — 
than  a  recitation  of  benchmarks,  set  by 
previous  negotiations,  and  obvious  com- 
promises (obvious  to  the  author,  that  is). 

Take  the  issue  of  water,  for  instance. 
Wasserstein  writes  that  recent  history 
"suggests  that  where  competition  for  a 
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resource  becomes  so  extreme  as  to  endan- 
ger both  sides,  they  will  recede  from  a 
'zero-sum  game'  approach  and  instead, 
willy-nilly,  decide  to  cooperate."  While 
this  may  be  the  case  at  the  level  of  declara- 
tory policy,  the  facts  on  the  ground  tell  a 
different  story.  When  new  wells  were 
installed  by  European  donors  in  the 
Hebron  area,  for  example,  the  water  was 
rusded  by  Israeli  water  merchants  under 
the  protection  of  Israeli  army  personnel. 

Again,  for  years  water  for  the 
Bethlehem  area  has  been  rationed  in  the 
long  summer  season  from  April  through 


November.  Sometimes  water  is  made 
available  as  seldom  as  two  or  three  days  in 
a  three-week  period.  When  representa- 
tions were  made  to  Israeli  officials,  they 
responded  that  the  Bethlehem  distribu- 
tion system  was  leaky  and  in  need  of 
repair.  In  the  late  1990's,  Israeli  authori- 
ties refused  a  formal  request  from  the 
Palestinian  Authority  to  increase  the  water 
flow  to  a  level  that  would  be  below  that 
deemed  healthy  by  the  World  Health 
Organization.  International  donors 
repaired  Bethlehem's  water  infrastructure 
for  the  Jubilee  in  2000,  but  it  did  not  result 


in  an  increase  in  water  distribution. 
Finally,  when  the  Israeli  army  reoccupied 
Bethlehem  in  2002,  among  the  things  it 
destroyed  was  the  renovated  water  system. 

One  learns  in  the  Holy  Land  that 
words  must  be  matched  with  deeds.  It  is 
necessary  to  create  a  climate  where  agree- 
ments are  adhered  to  and  scrupulously, 
rather  than  grudgingly,  implemented.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  plans  on  the  shelf.  Just 
as  leaders  need  to  be  persuaded  to  come  to 
agreement,  actors  at  all  levels  on  both 
sides  must  desire  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  On  that  issue,  Rabbi 
Lerner,  with  his  program  of  interreligious 
peacemaking,  seems  closer  to  the  mark 
than  either  Professor  Wasserstein  or 
Rabbi  Hertzberg.       Drew  Christiansen 
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Arthur  Miller  is  one  of  America's  great 
writers.  His  plays  "Death  of  a  Salesman" 
and  "The  Crucible"  reshaped  the  parame- 
ters of  theater  and  thought.  Arthur  Miller 
is  also  one  of  America's  great  citizens,  with 
a  political  history  that  includes  testimony 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  a  personal  history  that 
includes  marriage  to  Marilyn  Monroe. 
The  drama  critic  Martin  Gottfried's  biog- 
raphy of  Miller,  Arthur  Miller:  His  Life  and 
Work,  covers  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess all  three  aspects — work,  political  and 
personal  history — of  the  man  generally 
considered  America's  greatest  living  play- 
wright. 

The  first  thing  we  learn  about  the  now 
88-year-old  Miller  is  that  he  did  not  fully 
cooperate  with  this  biography.  Gottfried 
weighs  the  advantages  of  authorized  ver- 
sus unauthorized  biography  in  his  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  reveals  that  Miller 
refused  to  cooperate  "when  he  realized 
that  it  would  deal  with  not  only  his  work 
but  his  life." 

With  or  without  Miller,  Gottfried  sets 
a  lofty  goal  for  himself:  "to  bring  balance 
and  proportion  into  the  search  for  the 
'supposed'  influence  of  the  life  upon  the 
work,  while  still  searching  for  the  influ- 
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with  some  previously  published  facts  in 
his  and  Kazan's  autobiographies,  this 
biography's  bombshell  is  found  in  one 
brief  paragraph  in  a  chapter  about  life 
with  his  third  wife,  Ingeborg  Morath,  to 
whom  he  was  married  for  40  years  and 
with  whom  he  had  two  children.  Here 
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The  biography  of  a  living  figure  is  a 
tricky  thing,  with  or  without  the  subject's 
cooperation.  Gottfried  provides  as  full  a 
literary  analysis  and  as  honest  a  personal, 
political  and  professional  life  history  as 
can  be  made  of  Arthur  Miller  at  this  time. 

Joe  E.  Jeffreys 
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ence  of  the  work — and  the  career — upon 
the  life."  Gottfried  hits  his  target  more 
times  than  not,  no  mean  feat  with  a  subject 
as  sly,  secretive  and  even  belligerent  about 
certain  aspects  of  his  life  and  work  as  is 
Miller. 

The  life  of  the  playwright,  who  was 
born  in  1915  to  an  affluent  family  of  gar- 
ment manufacturers,  is  most  conveniently 
if  simplistically  divided  into  two  acts:  B.M. 
and  P.M.  Before  Marilyn  (Monroe), 
Arthur  Miller's  early  childhood  was  spent 
high  above  Central  Park  in  a  Manhattan 
penthouse.  The  Depression  brought  an 
end  to  that.  A  fine  athlete  but  a  poor  stu- 
dent— his  brother  Kermit  was  the  better 
student — Miller  worked  a  series  of  factory 
jobs  after  high  school  and  was  eventually 
accepted  into  the  University  ot  Michigan. 
Here  he  discovered  playwrighting,  possi- 
bly had  contact  with  the  Communist  Party 
and  met  the  woman,  Mary  Slattery,  who 
in  1940  became  his  first  wife.  The  lapsed 
Catholic  Slattery  and  the  passive  Jew 
Miller  had  two  children  and  remained 
married  for  the  next  16  years,  during 
which  he  became  one  of  the  period's  most 
respected  playwrights.  His  plays  about 
solid  moral  tone,  guilt  and  systemic  failure 
were  revered  by  a  post-World  War  II 
America  well  prepared  for  such  ponder- 
ings  on  tragedy  and  the  common  man. 

As  success  and  fame  widened  Miller's 
circles,  he  began  an  unlikely  affair  with 
Marilyn  Monroe.  Even  though  the  mar- 
riage between  "Sex  and  The  Intellect,"  as 
newspapers  of  the  day  heralded  it,  lasted 
a  mere  four-and-a-half  years  (following  a 
six-year  affair)  and  Miller  wrote  little 
during  that  time,  Gottfried's  biography, 
and  indeed  nearly  any  future  Miller  biog- 
raphy that  brings  in  his  personal  life, 
seems  almost  doomed  to  rubberneck  at 
the  spectacle.  Miller's  equally  complex 
relationship  with  the  director  Elia  Kazan, 
who  famously  named  names  before 
H.U.A.C.,  as  well  as  Miller's  own 
H.U.A.C.  testimony  and  his  behavior 
during  the  Red  Scare  are  explored  with 
equal  care  and  precision. 

Indeed,  while  Gottfried  quibbles 
with  some  previously  published  facts  in 
his  and  Kazan's  autobiographies,  this 
biography's  bombshell  is  found  in  one 
brief  paragraph  in  a  chapter  about  life 
with  his  third  wife,  Ingeborg  Morath,  to 
whom  he  was  married  for  40  years  and 
with  whom  he  had  two  children.  Here 


Gottfried  reveals  that  Miller  has  a  Down 
Syndrome  child,  and  the  pain  it  causes 
him  is  such  that  "none  of  his  official  or 
professional  chronologies  include  the 
birth,  and  Daniel  does  not  exist  in  his 
lather's  autobiography." 

Post  Marilyn,  Miller's  stature  took  a 
long  slide  in  the  United  States  as  it  rose 
worldwide.  Only  within  the  last  10  years 
has  he  again  been  firmly  re-ensconced  at 
home.  While  the  biography  does  a  good 
job  of  evaluating  the  works  written  and 
produced  during  this  period,  like  "The 
American  Clock,"  "The  Price"  and  "The 
Ride  Down  Mount  Morgan,"  several 
events  during  this  long  second  act  of  his 
life,  like  his  participation  as  a  delegate  at 
the  tumultuous  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  and  his 
direction  of  "Death  of  a  Salesman"  in 
China  in  1983,  are  not  given  the  space 
they  merit. 

Gottfried,  who  has  written  biogra- 
phies of  theater  luminaries,  including  Jed 
Harris,  Bob  Fosse  and  Angela  Lansbury, 
offers  a  strong,  if  at  times  overly  long  lit- 
erary analysis  of  Miller's  work — from  his 
earliest  plays  written  while  in  college  to 
his  most  recent,  along  with  his  novel, 
short  stories  and  essays.  While  some  of 
his  academic  interpretations  will  be  of 
limited  appeal — and  frequently  make  this 
biography  slog  along  like  a  dissertation — 
the  author's  accounts  of  the  dramas  back- 
stage more  than  compensate. 

The  author  carefully  dissects  the  tan- 
gles of  Miller's  own  life  story  with  the 
lives  of  characters  and  themes  in  his 
work.  Of  Miller  and  his  relation  to  "After 
the  Fall,"  his  play  commonly  understood 
to  be  about  Monroe,  Gottfried  calls  him 
"a  playwright  who  evidently  had  the  ego 
to  beat  his  breast  at — but  not  actually 
at — her  graveside."  Throughout  the 
book  Gottfried  also  thoughtfully  consid- 
ers the  Jewishness  of  Miller's  plays,  char- 
acters, themes  and  subject  matter.  He 
even  offers  occasional  psychoanalysis  of 
Miller,  noting,  for  example,  that  "in  place 
of  directly  experiencing  emotions  he  con- 
ceptualized them." 

The  biography  of  a  living  figure  is  a 
tricky  thing,  with  or  without  the  subject's 
cooperation.  Gottfried  provides  as  full  a 
literary  analysis  and  as  honest  a  personal, 
political  and  professional  life  history  as 
can  be  made  of  Arthur  Miller  at  this  time. 

Joe  E.  Jeffreys 
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tion or  pastoral  ministry;  bilingual 
(English/Spanish);  experience  in  ministry  for- 
mation and  work  on  diocesan  level;  ability  to 
work  in  a  diverse  and  geographically  extensive 
diocese.  Send  resume,  including  references,  to: 
Bishop's  Office,  c/o  Rev.  Van  Wagner,  P.O. 
Box  31,  Tucson,  AZ  85702. 

DIRECTOR    OF    SPIRITUAL  PROGRAMMING. 

Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister,  to  direct 
and  participate  in  spiritual  programming  at  Queen 
of  Angels  Retreat,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Master's  degree 
in  spirituality  or  equivalent  and  experience  in 
retreat  work  required.  Collaborative  work  with 
administrative  team.  Review  of  resumes  will  begin 
immediately.  Send  to:  Queen  of  Angels  Retreat, 
P.O.  Box  2026,  Saginaw,  MI;  e-mail:  queenofan- 
gels@juno.com;  www.rc.net/saginaw/retreat.  For 
information  call  (989)  755-2149. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and 
economically  diverse,  8,000-member  parish  in 
suburban  Dallas,  is  looking  for  a  Director  of 
Youth  Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized  cat- 
echetical program  follows  a  comprehensive 
model  of  faith  formation,  including  elements  of 


evangelization,  catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and 
fellowship.  Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's 
degree.  A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or  certification 
in  youth  ministry  preferred.  Applicant  will  be 
part  of  a  large  lay  parish  team,  working  collabo- 
ratively with  the  pastor  and  lay  leaders. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Resumes 
should  be  sent  to:  Frank  Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  1111  W.  Danieldale  Road, 
Duncanville,  TX  75137.  Ap 

JOINT  POSITION.  LITURGIST  at  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation  at  the  University  of  Dallas  and 
VISITING  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
LITURGICAL  STUDIES  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  of  the 
University  of  Dallas.  The  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  is  an  active,  dynamic  center  of  pub- 
lic worship  for  the  university  community.  The 
I.R.P.S.  is  a  graduate  institute  for  ministry. 
Applicants  should  submit  a  cover  letter,  C.V. 
and  names  of  three  references  to:  Dr.  Brian 
Schmisek,  Director,  I.R.P.S.,  University  of 
Dallas,  1845  East  Northgate  Drive,  Irving,  TX 
75062.  For  more  information:  www.- 
udallas.edu/IRPS;  e-mail:irps@udallas.edu; 
www.udallas.edu/irps. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PRESIDENT,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Urban,  all-scholarship,  college  prep  school  for 
under-served  children.  Ten  years  teaching  and 
administrative  experience,  5  years  fund-raising 
experience.  Resumes  to:  info@nativityprep.org. 
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Join  the  Sulpicians 

360  Years  of  Excellence 

An  Association  of  Diocesan  Priests 
Supporting,  Guiding,  Teaching  Priests  and  Future  Priests 


Our  mission  is  to  serve  God  and  the  Church  by  serving  priests 
and  future  priests.  We  are  a  community  of  diocesan  priests 
empowering  a  Church  for  our  future.  We  support  and  renew  the 
priesthood  through  seminary  programs  and, ongoing  formation. 

To  sign  up  for  your  future 

call  410.323.5072  or  visit  www.sulpicians.org  today. 
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The  Path  to  Peace 

The  interview  by  George  M.  Anderson, 
S.J.,  with  Claudette  Habesch,  "Obstacles 
to  Peace,  A  Palestinian-Christian 
Perspective"  (11/17),  demonstrates  how 
the  Israeli  "security  wall"  is  really  a 
weapon  of  war.  When  completed,  this 
wall,  referred  to  by  some  as  the  apartheid 
wall,  will  be  220  miles  long,  25  feet 
high — three  times  as  long  and  twice  as 
high  as  the  Berlin  Wall.  Instead  of  guns, 
tanks  and  planes,  cement  and  steel  are 
used  as  weapons  of  dispossession  and 
human  brutality. 

In  the  words  of  Neve  Gorday,  a 
teacher  of  politics  and  human  rights  at 
Ben-Gurion  University,  "It  will  stand  as 
the  largest  open-air  prison  known  in  the 
world."  It  will  separate  villages  from 
water  supplies,  children  from  schools, 
farmers  from  their  lands.  Families  will 
not  have  access  to  some  of  their  ancestral 
cemeteries.  Other  Palestinian  parents  will 
even  be  cut  off  from  their  adult  children. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  trees  that  are 
being  removed  in  the  process  will  have 


disastrous  effects  on  the  watershed. 

This  wall  does  not  separate  Israel 
from  Palestine;  rather  it  divides  Palestine 
from  itself,  and  will  imprison  more  than 
210,00  Palestinians,  76  villages,  towns 
and  cities,  according  to  the  Israeli  human 
right  group  B'tselem.  Bulldozers  are 
building  barriers  between  the  sick  and 
their  hospitals.  More  than  10  Palestinian 
women  have  already  been  prevented 
from  getting  to  hospitals  to  deliver  their 
children.  A  human  rights  group  reports 
that  Israeli  soldiers  would  not  let  an 
ambulance,  just  10  meters  away,  trans- 
port a  woman  giving  birth  to  the  hospital. 
This  resulted  in  her  delivering  the  child 
at  the  checkpoint. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  this 
will  add  to  the  security  of  Israel  or  pro- 
mote the  waning  road  map  of  peace  plan? 
Former  President  Reagan  shouted:  "Mr. 
Gorbachev,  tear  down  this  wall,"  refer- 
ring to  the  Berlin  Wall.  President  Bush 
and  our  elected  officials  raise  little  more 
than  a  whimper  against  this  wall.  Each 
day  the  media  adeptly  reports  single  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary or  a  Palestinian  terrorist  while  failing 


to  report  the  longer-term  and  far  more 
severe  human  consequences  of  building 
this  wall.  Could  it  be  that  the  blood  and 
body  count  over  so  many  years  has  ren- 
dered us  too  numb  for  any  sensible  reac- 
tion? Or  worse,  have  we  been  condi- 
tioned to  think  that  Palestinians  are  less 
than  human  and  deserve  such  treatment? 
The  silence  of  churches  and  citizens  and 
governments  is  deafening. 

This  week  the  Red  Cross  announced 
that  it  will  end  its  food  program  to  the 
Palestinians,  stating  that  it  is  now  the 
responsibility  of  Israel.  The  United 
Nations  declared  that  Israel  has  created 
an  inhumane  disaster.  When  will  it  stop? 

Israel's  desire  for  security  is  under- 
standable, but  imprisoning  the 
Palestinian  people  and  degrading  their 
human  dignity  will  only  prove  a  source  of 
more  violence.  Only  a  just  peace  will  pro- 
vide security  both  for  the  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  peoples  now,  and  for  their 
children  in  the  future.  Only  a  sensible 
and  sane  plan  that  is  based  on  a  just  solu- 
tion will  ensure  a  peace  that  will  last. 

(Rev.)  Richard  Broderick 
Cambridge,  N.Y. 
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Ittisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center 

Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life,  prayer  and  liturgy 
Robert  £.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi 

January  23-25,  June  11-17  &  August  6-12,  2004 

Silent  meditation  retreats  with  formal  instruction  and  teaching.  Cushions  and  chairs  pro- 
vided. The  retreats  begin  with  dinner  at  5:3o  (summer)  or  6:3o  (winter)  and  end  with 
lunch  at  noon.  The  6-day  retreat  is  $345;  3-day,  $255  and  2-day,  $195.  A  $100  deposit  is 
required  six  weeks  in  advance.  Send  checks  (made  out  to  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House)  to  R. 
O'Connell,  322  E.  94th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10128.  Please  include  your  e-mail  address. 
Inquiries:  roconnell8@aol.com  or  212-831-5710.  Regular  sittings:  Tuesday  y-.So  pm; 
Wednesday  7:15  pirn  Thursday  7  pm;  Sunday  8  am.  Also,  Saturday  sittings.  Check  full 
schedule  at  www.  kenriedyzen.org  and  www.  inisfada.net. 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  bnital  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 
I  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 
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The  article  by  George  M.  Anderson, 
S.J.,  "Obstacles  to  Peace"  (1 1/17), 
focused  exclusively  on  "a  Palestinian- 
Christian  perspective"  and  neglected  to 
illuminate  any  other  perspective.  All 
sides  in  the  complex  Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict  are  suffering:  Christian,  Jew  and 
Arab.  While  the  conditions  of  the 
Palestinians  living  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  are  unbelievably  difficult,  Israel 
wants  to  change  this. 

The  Palestinian  economy  must  be 
allowed  to  develop,  and  Palestinian  lead- 
ers should  take  responsibility  for  this. 
Palestinian  legislators  and  officials, 
humanitarian  and  international  workers, 
must  go  about  the  business  of  building  a 
better  future.  Foreign  aid  should  be  used 
to  move  families  out  of  refugee  camps 
instead  of  preserving  the  squalor.  Taxes 
paid  by  Palestinians  should  be  invested 
in  improving  their  lives  instead  of  main- 
taining a  corrupt  bureaucracy. 

The  Palestinian  priority  should  be 
stopping  the  violence,  for  as  violence 
subsides,  there  will  be  less  need  for  a 
fence,  and  freedom  of  movement  will  be 
restored,  permitting  innocent 
Palestinians  to  resume  work  and  normal 
life. 

But  there  can  be  little  improvement 
in  living  conditions  until  the  violence 
stops,  until  those  who  carry  bombs  into 
Israel  stop  the  bloodshed.  The 
Palestinian  Authority  and  the  Palestinian 
people  need  to  stop  the  violence,  not  for 
Israel's  benefit  but  for  their  own  future. 
If  Israel  stopped  fighting  terror,  the  vio- 
lence would  not  end.  But  if  the 
Palestinians  stopped  terror,  Israel  would 
have  no  reason  for  curfews,  fences, 
checkpoints  and  other  defensive  mea- 
sures. 

The  "wall"  Claudette  Habesch 
describes  is  a  misnomer,  since  less  than 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
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five  percent  is  made  of  concrete  barrier. 
T  he  security  fence  being  constructed  is 
neither  a  political  declaration  nor  a  bor- 
der demarcation.  The  single  purpose  of 
this  fence  is  to  prevent  terrorists  from 
literally  walking  into  the  populated 
Israeli  cities  and  towns  and  setting  off 
human  bombs,  killing  scores  of  innocent 
Israelis — -Jews,  Arabs  and  Christians 
alike. 

Moshe  Fox 

Minister  of  Interreligious  and  Public  Affairs 
Embassy  of  Israel 
Washington,  D.C. 

Concerning  your  editorial  "Staying  the 
Course  in  Iraq"  (1 1/24):  Another  option 
exists  for  extraction  from  the  Iraq 
morass:  invite  international  participa- 
tion on  a  full-management  basis. 

Since  "go  it  alone"  has  failed,  hum- 
ble pie  would  be  a  prudent  dietary  alter- 
native that  would  rehabilitate  our  inter- 
national image,  save  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent bystanders  in  Iraq,  accelerate  the 
support  of  Muslim  nations,  democratize 
the  country  and,  in  diverse  other  ways, 
accomplish  our  mission. 

This  50-year  subscriber  is  delighted 
to  contribute  in  a  small  way  to  the 
always  thorough  analysis  and  clear  logic 
that  I  have  found  in  your  pages  over 
those  tumultuous  years. 

William  J.  Cushman 
Marshall,  Va. 

The  One  Thing  Necessary 

I  regret  that  Terry  Golway's  usually 
welcome  900  or  so  words,  "Getting  to 
Know  the  Neighbors"  (1 1/17) — about 
Seton  Hall  University's  president  tak- 
ing the  lead  with  pretty  savvy  hospitali- 
ty for  a  public  other  than  the  usual  fat 
cats — neglected  to  include  reference  to 
the  one  thing  necessary  if  "the 
American  Catholic  Church  [is  to] 
rebuild  the  trust  it  has  lost."  That  one 
thing  is  a  far  more  rigorous  public 
accountability  structure  that  will  keep 
the  laity  apprised  of  where  the  money 
goes,  based  on  regular  auditing  of 
diocesan  and  archdiocesan  financial 
records  by  outside  accountants,  and 
publication  of  their  reports  by  each 
chancery  in  readily  available  media 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  line-item 
analysis  by  the  local  ordinary. 


It  is  unacceptable  that  innocent 
priests  should  be  tarred  with  the  misbe- 
havior of  relatively  few,  whose  crimes  it 
was  possible  for  the  episcopacy  to  cover 
up  only  because  nobody  outside  the 
chanceries  has  ever  had  a  clue  about 
where  and  how  the  incoming  contribu- 
tions of  the  laity  are  spent. 

Jim  Conniff 
Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 


Revenge  of  the  Red  Sox 

Colleagues  at  Boston  College  were 
bemused  at  the  way  the  New  York- 
based  production  staff  at  America  rear- 
ranged local  geography  by  adding  the 
descriptive  display  title,  "Sin  and 
Suffering  in  South  Boston,"  to  my 
review  of  "Mystic  River"  (11/17).  For 
the  locals,  moving  South  Boston  across 
town  to  the  Mystic  would  be  like  hav- 
ing the  Brooklyn  Bridge  span  the 
mighty  Hudson,  or  the  Ohio  shoulder 
its  way  past  the  levees  of  New  Orleans, 
or  young  lovers  in  Paris  stroll  hand-in- 
hand  along  the  embankment  of  the 
Volga.  As  a  result  of  this  bases-loaded 
error  on  a  fielder's  choice,  my  ration  of 
beans  and  brown  bread  has  been  halved. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

I  have  just  read  the  review  by  Richard 
A.  Blake,  S.J.,  of  the  film  "Mystic- 
River."  Having  read  the  book  and  seen 
the  film,  I  appreciate  die  insights  he 
shares.  It  truly  is  Academy  Award  mate- 
rial. It  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  book's  author, 
Dennis  Lehane,  is  a  graduate  of  Boston 
College  High  School.  He  dedicated  his 
first  novel,  A  Drink  Before  the  War,  to 
the  English  teacher  at  B.C.  High  who 
encouraged  his  writing,  Larry  Cor- 
coran, S.J. 

Kathleen  Kirley,  S.S.J. 
Chicopee.  Mass. 

Pilgrims  on  the  Run 

While  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editors  of  various  publica- 
tions, "Running  to  Communion,"  by 
Pauljanowiak,  S.J.,  (10/27)  finally  ' 
drove  me  to  action:  both  to  write  this 
note  of  appreciation  and  to  share  the 
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article  with  friends.  I  thought  particularly 
of  a  friend  who  recently  expressed  con- 
cern that  we  were  losing  a  sense  of  devo- 
tion to  the  real  presence  in  holy 
Communion.  Father  Janowiak,  a  litur- 
gist,  reminds  us  of  the  many  ways  we 
experience  Christ:  in  the  sacred  ele- 
ments, of  course;  in  the  word  read  and 
proclaimed;  in  the  congregation  praying 
and  singing;  and  in  the  runs  that  he 
experienced  with  fellow  scholastics  years 
ago  in  the  California  hills,  together  with 
his  memories  of  these  friends  now,  years 
later,  when  he  returns  to  the  old  haunts. 

Thank  you,  Father  Janowiak,  for  a 
very  moving  expression  of  the  deep 
insights  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
opened  to  us  about  the  communitarian 
dimension  of  Christ's  presence. 
Together  we  "body  forth  Christ's  saving 
deeds  in  the  liturgy."  We  need  constant 
reminders  of  this  truth.  We  are,  after  all, 
a  pilgrim  people:  some  running  and 
singing;  some  just  able  to  put  one  foot 
before  the  other.  No  matter.  The  sense 
of  communion  keeps  us  going. 

Joan  O'Brien 
Carbondale,  III. 

Discovering  Forgiveness 

I  found  "Love  Your  Enemies,"  by  John 
F.  X.  Sheehan,  S.J.,  (11/17)  reflective 
and  touching.  But  the  subtitle,  "Psycho- 
therapy Discovers  Forgiveness,"  might 
more  accurately  have  read  Psycho- 
therapist Discovers  Forgiveness." 
Father  Sheehan  credits  Mariah  Burton 
Nelson's  The  Unburdened  Heart  (2000) 
as  his  introduction  to  forgiveness  in 
psychotherapy.  Dr.  Richard  Fitzgibbons 
deserves  recognition  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  that  connection  somewhat  earli- 
er. In  1986  he  published  "The 
Cognitive  and  Emotive  Uses  of 
Forgiveness  in  the  Treatment  of  Anger" 

(Psychotherapy,  vol.  23,  p.  629). 

Jim  Radde,  S.J. 
Fridley,  Minn. 
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God  Is  in  Our  Midst 

Third  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Dec.  14,  2003 

Readings:  Zep  3:14-18a;  Is  12:2-6;  Phil  4:4-7;  Lk  3:10-18 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always  (Lk  4:4) 


WE  ARE  AT  THE  midpoint 
of  Advent,  the  Sunday 
known  as  Gaudete,  the 
Sunday  for  rejoicing.  It 
was  so  designated  at  a  time  when  Advent 
was  considered  a  penitential  preparation 
for  Christmas.  Since  penance  is  no  longer 
the  emphasis,  the  Sunday  seems  to  have 
lost  some  of  its  initial  purpose.  But  the 
rejoicing  that  it  advocates  continues  to  be 
in  line  with  the  season. 

Advent  is  a  time  for  joy,  not  primari- 
ly because  we  are  anticipating  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but 
because  God  is  already  in  our  midst. 
That  is  what  the  prophet  Zephaniah 
claims,  and  he  makes  that  claim  twice.  He 
is -speaking  to  a  people  who  have  been 
burdened  with  war  and  destruction  and 
displacement.  Their  lives  have  been 
assaulted  and  their  hopes  have  been 
dashed.  In  the  face  of  this  the  prophet 
directs  them  to  "Shout  for  joy...  Sing  joy- 
fully.... Be  glad  and  exult."  How  can  they 
possibly  respond  in  this  way? 

The  prophet  assures  them  that  with 
God  in  their  midst,  they  can  indeed  move 
forward  into  a  new  life.  In  God's  pres- 
ence they  have  nothing  further  to  fear. 
No  longer  do  they  stand  under  judg- 
ment, for  they  will  be  renewed  in  God's 
love.  Are  these  empty  promises?  Can  this 
really  come  to  pass?  It  was  up  to  Israel  to 
decide  whether  they  would  turn  to  God 
and  trust  in  the  promises  made  to  them 
or  continue  on  the  path  they  had  set  for 
themselves. 

Unfortunately,  our  world  is  not  terri- 
bly different  from  theirs.  It  too  is  bur- 
dened with  war  and  destruction  and  dis- 
placement; lives  have  been  assaulted  and 
hopes  have  been  dashed.  We  are  proba- 
bly as  skeptical  about  peace  and  restora- 
tion as  were  the  ancient  Israelites — per- 

dianne  berg  ant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


haps  even  more.  However, 
this  skepticism  need  not  prevent 
us  from  trusting  that  God  will  encir 
cle  us  with  love  and  will  grant  us  the 
peace  we  so  desperately  seek. 

Paul  also  calls  us  to  rejoice.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  we  should  rejoice 
always,  because  the  Lord  is  near. 
There  is  no  contradiction  here  regarding 
God's  presence.  Paul  did  not  think  that 
Christ  is  absent  from  our  midst.  Rather, 
he  was  speaking  of  Christ's  final  manifes- 
tation in  glory.  It  is  that  time  that  is  near; 
hence  there  is  reason  for  rejoicing.  But 
notice  what  else  he  says.  In  anticipation  of 
that  time  of  fulfillment,  he  admonishes  us: 
"Your  kindness  should  be  known  to  all." 
Though  peace  and  restoration  are  given 
to  us  by  God,  they  do  not  simply  drop 
down  from  heaven.  We  are  involved  in 
their  fashioning.  Still,  we  do  not  create 
this  renewed  world;  God  does. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  given  to  us  as  a 
reward  for  our  labors;  it  is  fashioned  with- 
in and  through  the  very  efforts  we  make. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  This  is  the  very 
question  the  crowds  asked  John  the 
Baptist.  We  might  expect  this  ascetic  to 
make  radical  demands:  Leave  everything 
and  join  me  in  the  desert;  adopt  a  life  of 
fasting  and  penance.  But  John  does  not 
make  such  demands.  Instead,  he  calls  peo- 
ple to  fidelity  in  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  lives:  Those  who  have  more  than 
they  need,  share  with  those  who  have  less; 
tax  collectors,  be  honest;  soldiers,  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  vulnerable;  parents, 
cherish  your  children;  spouses,  be  faithful; 
neighbors,  live  in  peace. 

John  models  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart  that  is  needed  in  today's  world. 
Though  he  was  eccentric,  he  was  very 
popular.  People  from  every  walk  of  life 
thronged  to  him.  While  some  no  doubt 
came  out  of  curiosity,  others  were  clearly 
motivated  by  religious  fervor.  They 
sought  his  advice  about  the  direction  their 
lives  should  take.  John  could  have  taken 


great  pride  in  his  reputation  and  in  the 
influence  that  this  probably  afforded  him, 
but  he  did  not.  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
knew  who  he  was,  and  he  knew  who  he 
was  not.  He  did  not  use  his  influence  to 
enhance  his  prestige.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  a  man  of  humility. 

We  cannot  fail  to  wonder  how  much 
of  the  world's  sorry  state  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  arrogance — arrogance  stem- 
ming from  military  prowess,  or  economic 
prosperity,  or  educational  superiority. 
People  and  nations  less  fortunate  are 
sometimes  minimized  or  treated  as  inferi- 
ors. Resentment  turns  to  hatred,  and 
hatred  breeds  violence.  But  this  does  not 
have  to  be  the  case.  It  is  precisely  this 
world  filled  with  resentment  and  hatred 
and  violence  that  can  be  transformed.  It  is 
precisely  in  and  through  our  efforts  to  rid 
our  world  of  such  a  scourge  that  the  new 
world  is  fashioned,  the  reign  of  God 
brought  forth. 

Are  these  empty  promises?  Can  this 
really  come  to  pass?  It  is  now  up  to  us  to 
decide  whether  we  will  turn  to  God  and 
trust  in  the  promises  made  to  us,  or  con- 
tinue on  the  path  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. God  is  in  our  midst.  Rejoice! 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  How  is  God's  presence  among  us 
made  known  to  you? 

•  Do  you  really  believe  that  God  can 
establish  peace  and  restoration  in  our 
world?  If  not,  why  not? 

•  To  what  is  the  Baptist's  admonition 
calling  you? 
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CATHOLIC  SPONSORSHIP  AT  WORK 


Christian  Foundation  for  Children  and  Aging 

One  Elmwood  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  KS  66103 

(800)  466-7672 
www.cfcausa.org 
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For  the  past  11  years 
Christian  Foundation  for 
Children  and  Aging 
priests  have  shared 
our  "message  of  hope"  in 
more  than  7,000  parishes. 
Sponsoring  through  the 
CFCA  is  a  unique  way 
for  parishioners  to 
reach  out  in  faith  and 
friendship  to 
someone  in  need. 


Sister  Luise  Radlmeier 
holds  a  child  at  CFCA's 
project  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
where  she  serves 


as  coordinator. 


Because  CFCA  partners 
with  Catholic  missions 
in  25  countries,  your 
parish's  participation 
helps  build  relationships 
of  mutual  respect  and 
support  and  answers 
the  Gospel  call 
to  serve  the  poor. 


Won't  you  consider 
opening  your  parish  doors 
to  Catholic  sponsorship? 


AM  12/03 


□  I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  CFCA's  mission  outreach  effort. 

Please  contact  me  so  we  can  arrange  for  a  CFCA  priest  to  visit  my  parish  at  no  cost 
and  introduce  my  parishioners  to  a  child  or  aging  person  in  need  of  sponsorship. 
The  pastor's  presence  during  the  CFCA  visit  is  optional. 


Parish  Name. 
Diocese  


City 


Contact 


Daytime  Phone  ( 


) 


Send  request  to:  CFCA,  attn:  Liz  DeLisser,  One  Elmwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  KS  66103 


Who  Do  You  Say  I  Am? 

A  trilogy  of  books  on  Jesus 
Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Crises  in  the  Church? 

Frederick  W.  Gluck  and  James  D.  Davidson 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


Those  of  us  of  a  certain 
generation  remember 
vividly  where  we  were 
when  we  first  heard  that 
the  president,  John  F.  Kennedy,  had 
been  shot.  We  did  not  understand 
what  we  had  heard  at  first,  but  after  we 
found  a  radio,  we  listened  to  Walter 
Cronkite  telling  us  that  our  president 
was  dead,  slain  by  an  assassin's  bullet 
during  a  motorcade  in  Dallas. 

This  year  we  observed  the  40th 
anniversary  of  that  terrible  day,  Nov. 
22,  1963,  and  the  weekend  that  fol- 
lowed. Journalists  who  as  young 
reporters  covered  the  events  at 
Parkside  General  Hospital  and  in  the 
Dallas  Police  Station,  now  white- 
haired  veterans,  commented  on 
extraordinary  images  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald's  capture,  his  brief  exchanges 
with  reporters  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Jack  Ruby.  We  watched  again 
as  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  took  the 
oath  of  office  with  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
at  his  side,  her  suit  still  stained  with  the 
blood  of  her  slain  husband. 

Television,  which  had  played  a  pio- 
neering role  in  John  F.  Kennedy's 
ascension  to  the  presidency,  on  that 
weekend  united  the  nation  and  the 
world  in  a  moment  of  mourning. 
Robert  Pollock,  Fordham  University's 
legendary  professor  of  philosophy,  told 
his  graduate  class  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  peoples  of  the  world 
were  united  in  a  "brotherhood  of 
tears." 

We  could  not  know  it  40  years  ago, 
but  that  weekend  marked  the  loss  of 
American  innocence  and  the  beginning 
of  the  downward  spiral  of  the  1960's. 
Other  assassinations  followed:  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  Robert  Kennedy.  The 
war  in  Vietnam,  first  seen  as  a  response 
to  the  young  president's  brave  invita- 
tion to  "bear  any  burden"  in  defense  of 
freedom,  became  a  tragic  trap  that 
divided  the  nation. 

Student  protests  led  to  the  bloody 
confrontation  at  Kent  State  University 
and  acts  of  mindless  violence  on  other 
campuses.  A  decade  that  had  begun  in 
hope  ended  in  suspicion  and  fear,  and 
a  poisoned  political  climate  led  to  the 
betrayal  of  Watergate. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  revela- 


tions about  the  president's  personal  life 
and  episodes  involving  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  clan  inevitably 
tempered  our  view  of  Camelot,  the 
image  that  40  years  ago  was  supposed 
to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy 
presidency.  We  know  now  that  the  sun 
did  not  always  shine  on  Camelot.  Still, 
the  sudden  end  of  the  young  presi- 
dent's life  meant  that  we  would  have  to 
live  with  unanswered  questions  about 
what  might  have  been  and  the  sadness 
of  promise  unfulfilled. 

Forty  years  and  eight  presidents 
later,  memory  can  deceive;  but  have 
any  of  his  successors,  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  approached  John  F. 
Kennedy's  mastery  of  the  press  confer- 
ence as  a  favored  form  of  presidential 
communication  with  the  American 
people?  Watching  a  Kennedy  press 
conference  was  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive. 

Over  the  past  four  decades,  of 
course,  a  new  industry  has  created  the 
professional  political  consultants  who 
rely  on  polls  and  focus  groups  to  craft 
the  candidate's  response  and  then 
exercise  vigilant  control  to  keep  the 
candidate  "on  message."  If  his  advisers 
insist  on  protecting  the  president  from 
the  press,  it  is  difficult  for  the  presi- 
dent tf)  engage  the  press,  much  less  to 
entertain  as  well  as  instruct  an  atten- 
tive citizenry. 

Are  my  recollections  of  the 
Kennedy  press  conferences  simply  an 
exercise  in  nostalgia,  the  indulgence  of 
advanced  age?  A  more  troubling  ques- 
tion: were  his  exchanges  with  the 
Washington  press  corps  simply  a  tri- 
umph of  style  over  substance,  more  wit 
than  wisdom?  Perhaps.  But  it's  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  our  political  cul- 
ture is  healthier  today,  when  fund-rais- 
ers rather  than  press  conferences  are 
the  most  important  events  on  a  presi- 
dent's schedule. 

The  decade  of  the  1 960's  began  in 
hope.  In  the  summer  of  1961, 1  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  in  the  White  House, 
Roger  Maris  hit  61  home  runs,  and  all 
things  seemed  possible.  Forty  years 
after  that  terrible  Friday  of  Nov.  22, 
1963,  hope  prevails,  a  bit  wiser  per- 
haps. Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Vincible 
Ignorance 

The  senate  is  in  a  row  over  the  leak  of  a 
memo  written  by  a  staffer  for  the 
Democratic  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  It  urges  the 
Democrats,  led  by  Senator  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV  of  West  Virginia,  to  break  with  the 
Republican  majority  and  conduct  its  own  inquiry  into 
events  leading  up  to  the  war  with  Iraq.  After  a  fiery  denun- 
ciation by  the  committee  chair,  Senator  Pat  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  minority  walkout, 
Senate  majority  leader  Bill  Frist  (Republican  of  Tennessee) 
put  a  hold  on  any  inquiry  until  Senator  Rockefeller  yields 
up  the  name  of  the  Democrats'  insolent  staffer.  From  the 
beginning,  as  we  have  noted  on  this  page  ("Noble  Lies?" 
7/7),  Senator  Roberts  has  held  a  tight  grip  on  the  hearings, 
refusing  to  conduct  them  in  public  and  restricting  the 
inquiry  to  the  CIA's  role.  The  effect  is  transparent:  to 
prevent  examination  of  the  role  of  top  administration  offi- 
cials, up  to  and  including  the  president,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  use  of  prewar  intelligence.  Blaming  the  staffer  is 
like  blaming  the  boy  who  shouts,  "The  emperor  has  no 
clothes." 

The  staffer's  notion  that  the  Bush  administration's 
architects  of  "a  unilateral,  preventive  war"  need  to  be 
"exposed"  is  a  sensible  one.  The  Democratic  minority, 
which  supported  the  war,  has  been  flummoxed  and  virtually 
voiceless  for  too  long.  After  six  months  of  searching,  the 
military  has  not  found  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  it 
appears  that  W.M.D.'s  did  not  exist,  having  been  destroyed 
by  weapons  inspectors  or  the  Iraqis  themselves  in  the  early 
1990s.  American  intelligence,  it  appears,  was  grossly  defec- 
tive, but  it  also  seems  to  have  been  manipulated  to  make 
the  case  for  war. 

In  addition,  we  now  know  that  the  administration 
ignored  or  rejected  a  number  of  back-channel  communica- 
tions from  Saddam  Hussein  seeking  to  avert  war.  One 
recendy  publicized  message  would  have  permitted  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  the  search  and  destruction  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  allowed  democratic  elec- 
tions in  Iraq.  Precisely  because  this  was  a  preventive  "war 
of  choice,"  it  would  have  been  not  only  prudent  but  moral- 
ly incumbent  on  the  administration  to  pursue  such  olive 


branches,  even  from  the  wily  Saddam  Hussein,  especially 
since  there  was  no  imminent  threat  to  the  United  States. 
That  the  administration  did  not  do  so  makes  it  seem  that  it 
was  simply  intent  on  war.  More  than  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  made  public  to  warrant  a  thorough  public  inquiry  into 
how  the  country  was  whipped  into  racing  headlong  into  an 
unnecessary  war. 

Decision-making  at  the  top  of  the  administration  needs 
Senate  oversight  even  more  than  does  the  gathering  and 
evaluation  of  intelligence.  The  Congress,  swept  along  by 
the  tide  of  the  war  against  terror,  gave  the  president  carte 
blanche.  Faced  with  a  mid-term  election,  the  Democrats 
succumbed  to  war  fever,  ceding  their  role  as  a  loyal  opposi- 
tion. Some  leading  Democratic  senators  even  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  impending  war  with  Catholic  delegations  who 
sought  meetings  with  them  last  winter.  As  the  cost  in  lives 
and  treasure  of  the  Iraq  war  mounts  and  its  folly  as  policy 
becomes  ever  more  apparent,  Congress  must  set  aside  parti- 
san considerations  and  reassert,  if  belatedly,  its  authority 
over  issues  of  war  and  peace.  The  responsibility  belongs  to 
the  whole  Congress.  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
should  be  clamoring  for  open  inquiry.  If  the  Intelligence 
Committee  cannot  do  the  job,  then  let  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  is  headed  by  the  respected 
Senator  Richard  Lugar  (Republican  of  Indiana)  and  includes 
outstanding  Republican  critics  like  Nebraska's  Senator 
Chuck  Hagel,  expand  its  own  inquiry  and  take  it  on. 

TERRIBLE  PRECEDENTS  HAVE  BEEN  SET  I  )\  tills  war,  not  the  k'llSt  of 

which  are  the  loss  of  serious  Congressional  oversight  and 
the  collapse  of  civil  opposition  on  the  part  of  die 
Democrats.  As  we  preach  democracy  abroad,  we  need  to 
revive  it  at  home.  We  need  to  protect  American  democracy 
against  the  self-inflicted  wounds  of  the  war  on  terror,  of 
which  the  war  in  Iraq  is  the  most  grievous  gash.  The  first 
challenge  in  that  struggle  is  for  Congress  to  reclaim  its  tra- 
dition of  responsible  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  and 
for  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  voice  publicly  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  flawed  but  willful  policymaking  that  led  to  war. 

A  majority  of  Americans  no  longer  believe  that  the  war 
in  Iraq  was  necessary  to  defend  the  nation  against  terror- 
ism. The  Congress  must  assume  its  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing taken  us  into  an  unnecessary  war.  To  do  so  requires 
that  legislators  understand  how  we  were  led  into  the  con- 
flict. Past  faults  will  be  corrected  and  future  mistakes 
avoided  only  to  the  degree  that  lawmakers  can  pursue  their 
inquiries  right  to  the  top.  Willful  ignorance  will  only  com- 
pound Congressional  complicity  in  waging  war  without 
sufficient  cause. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Boston  Archbishop  Calls 
Same-Sex  Decision  'Alarming' 

Reacting  to  a  decision  by  Massachusetts' 
highest  court  to  overturn  a  ban  on  same- 
sex  marriages,  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O'Malley  of  Boston  called  it  "alarming" 
and  said  he  hopes  the  state's  legislators 
"will  have  the  courage  and  common  sense 
to  redress  this  situation  for  the  good  of 
society."  The  Boston  archbishop's  state- 
ment followed  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  on  Nov.  1 8  in  the  case  of 
Goodridge  v.  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

In  a  separate  statement,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Catholic  Conference  said  the 
decision  "defies  reason"  and  was  a  rejec- 
tion of  "an  understanding  of  marriage 
tested  over  thousands  of  years  and  accept- 
ed nearly  everywhere  as  the  key  to  a  sta- 
ble society."  The  agency  representing 
Massachusetts'  Catholic  bishops  said  the 
decision  "must  be  reversed." 

"We  urge  the  state  Legislature  to  send 
the  Marriage  Affirmation  and  Protection 
Amendment  Act  to  the  2006  ballot,"  the 
Catholic  conference  statement  said. 
"Thus  the  people  of  Massachusetts  can 
reaffirm  marriage  as  the  union  between 
one  man  and  one  woman,  overriding  the 
court's  misguided  decision  in  furtherance 
of  sound  public  policy."  The  earliest  pos- 
sible date  for  a  vote  on  the  measure  by 
Massachusetts  citizens  would  be  2006. 

In  its  4- to- 3  decision,  the  court  said 
that  "barring  an  individual  from  the  pro- 
tections, benefits  and  obligations  of  civil 
marriage  solely  because  that  person  would 
marry  a  person  of  the  same  sex  violates 
the  Massachusetts  Constitution."  The 
court  stayed  the  opinion  for  1 80  days  "to 
permit  the  Legislature  to  take  such  action 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate  in  light  of  this 
opinion." 

Calling  marriage  "a  vital  social  institu- 
tion" that  both  "provides  an  abundance  of 
legal,  financial  and  social  benefits"  and 
"imposes  weighty  legal,  financial  and 
social  obligations,"  the  majority  opinion, 
by  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall, 
said  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  "for- 
bids die  creation  of  second-class  citizens." 


The  commonwealth, 
the  court  said,  "has 
failed  to  identify  any 
constitutionally  ade- 
quate reason  for  deny- 
ing civil  marriage  to 
same-sex  couples." 

Each  of  the  three 
dissenters — Justices 
Francis  X.  Spina, 
Martha  B.  Sosman  and 
Robert  J.  Cordy — 
issued  an  opinion  of  his 
or  her  own  and  con- 
curred in  the  dissents 
of  the  other  two  jus- 
tices. "What  is  at  stake 
in  this  case  is  not  the 
unequal  treatment  of 
individuals  or  whether 
individual  rights  have 
been  impermissibly 
burdened,  but  the 
power  of  the  Legi- 
slature to  effectuate 
social  change  without 
interference  from  the 
courts,"  Spina  wrote. 
"Today,  the  court  has 
transformed  its  role  as 
protector  of  individual 
rights  into  the  role  of 


creator  of  rights." 

At  their  just-com- 
pleted fall  general 
meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  U.S. 
bishops  approved  a  2,000-word  teaching 
document  on  why  same-sex  unions  should 
not  be  given  the  social  or  legal  status  of 
marriage.  In  September  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Administrative  Committee  issued  a  public 
policy  statement  calling  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  protect  the  unique  social 
and  legal  status  of  marriage  as  a  union  of 
a  man  and  a  woman. 


Protectionism,  Lack  of  Lay  Role 
Blamed  for  Church  Problems 

Two  new  polls  of  U.S.  Catholics  and  lay 
Catholic  opinion  leaders  direct  much  of 


LATIN  PATRIARCH  INSTALLS  AUXILIARY  BISHOP.  Latin  Patriarch 
Michel  Sabbah  of  Jerusalem  lays  hands  on  Bishop  Jean-Baptiste  Gourion 
at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  Abu  Gosh,  Israel, 
on  Nov.  9.  Bishop  Gourion  was  ordained  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  charged  with  the  pastoral  care  of  Hebrew- 
speaking  Catholics  in  the  Holy  Land.  (CNS  photo  by  Debbie  Hill) 


the  blame  for  the  church's  sexual  abuse 
problems  at  the  hierarchy's  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  church's  reputation  and  a  lack  of 
consultation  with  lay  people  in  decision- 
making. The  polls  by  Zogby  Interna- 
tional released  on  Nov.  1 3  showed  that 
despite  people's  strong  criticism  of  how 
the  church  has  handled  sexual  abuse  by 
priests,  49  percent  of  the  general 
Catholic  public  rated  the  U.S.  bishops' 
overall  job  performance  as  good  or  excel- 
lent. Forty-eight  percent  rated  their  over- 
all performance  as  fair  or  poor.  Catholic 
opinion  leaders  were  more  critical  of  the 
bishops:  32  percent  rated  the  bishops'  job 
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performance  as  good  or  excellent;  67  per- 
cent described  it  as  fair  or  poor. 

In  both  polls,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
those  surveyed  said  die  U.S.  bishops  do 
best  at  representing  the  position  of  the 
Vatican  on  matters  of  church  doctrine. 
Fewer  than  half  in  both  polls  said  they  do 
a  good  job  of  listening  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  American  Catholics  and 
parish  priests  or  ot  representing  those 
needs  and  concerns  to  the  Vatican. 

The  polls  were  commissioned  by 
Geoffrey  T.  Boisi,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Boston  College 
and  a  member  of  the  Papal  Foundation. 
He  chaired  a  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  July  at  which  several  bishops  and 
a  panel  of  32  prominent  Catholics  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  the  church  and  how 
they  can  help  it  move  forward. 

Among  the  polls'  findings  were: 

•  Asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  sever- 
al factors  related  to  the  church's  sexual 
abuse  scandal,  82  percent  of  the  lay  leaders 
and  69  percent  of  the  general  Catholic 
population  said  "a  desire  to  protect  the 
church's  reputation  or  shield  the  laity 
from  scandal"  was  among  the  most  impor- 
tant factors.  The  second  most  frequently 
cited  factor  was  that  decisions  about  abuse 
allegations,  treatment  and  reassignment 
were  made  by  clergy  alone,  without  lay 
involvement.  This  was  cited  by  76  percent 
of  the  leaders  and  69  percent  of  the  public. 

•  On  questions  about  ways  of  improv- 
ing the  church,  84  percent  of  die  leaders 
said  that  "requiring  every  diocese  to  make 
full  disclosure  of  detailed  financial  infor- 
mation" was  among  the  most  important. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  lay  people  thought 
that  was  among  the  most  important 
improvement  options. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  lay  people  ranked 
"greater  participation  by  the  laity  on 
boards  to  assist  in  resolving  diocesan  and 
parish  problems"  as  among  the  most 
important  steps.  Among  the  leadership 
group,  83  percent  agreed  that  was  among 
the  most  important  steps  to  take. 

The  studies  were  intended  to  serve  as  a 
factual  base  for  a  privately  funded  forum 
of  prominent  Catholics  from  around  the 
country  to  be  held  late  in  the  winter  of 
2004,  according  to  participants  in  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy 
Center  on  Nov.  13,  at  which  the  polls 
were  released. 

Two  of  the  panelists,  the  Rev.  J.  Bryan 


Hehir,  outgoing  president  of  Catholic 
Charities  USA,  and  Alan  Wolfe,  director 
of  die  Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and 
American  Public  Life  at  Boston  College, 
said  they  were  surprised  that  the  number 
of  people  who  said  the  bishops  are  doing  a 
good  job  was  as  high  as  it  was. 

Professor  Wolfe  said  he  thinks  the  gen- 
erally negative  responses  to  questions 
about  how  the  bishops  handle  various 
aspects  of  their  job  are  "a  sign  of  loyalty 
[to  the  church],  not  apathy."  "There  is 
clearly  a  very  deep  problem"  in  the 
church,  he  said.  "There's  no  denying  that. 
But  American  Catholics  are  looking  for  a 
way  not  to  leave  their  church,  but  to 
strengthen  communication." 


Indian  Church  Leaders  Support 
More  Local  Power  in  Church 

An  Indian  cardinal's  call  for  greater 
power  for  bishops'  conferences  and  a 
decentralization  of  papal  authority  drew 
support  from  Indian  church  leaders. 
Cardinal  Varkey  Vithayathil  of 
Ernakulam-Angamaly  told  an  Indian 
archdiocesan  biweekly  on  Nov.  10  that 
the  Indian  church  has  been  forced  "to 
depend  on  the  Roman  Curia  for  too 
many  matters." 

In  the  interview,  Cardinal  Vithayathil 
said  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  way  papal  authority  is  exer- 
cised without  the  participation  of  those 
concerned,  which  he  said  was  in  contrast 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  "Greater  collegiality  and  consul- 
tations among  bishops  and  priests  regard- 
ing church  matters"  are  needed,  he  said. 

Archbishop  Cyril  Malancharuvil  of 
Trivandrum,  president  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops'  Conference  of  India,  said  he 
agreed  that  bishops'  conferences  should 
be  given  more  power  to  strengthen  the 
local  church.  He  said  decentralization 
does  not  mean  division,  but  a  more  unit- 
ed, participatory  church. 


News  Briefs 

•  Yad  Vashem,  the  Holocaust  Martyrs' 
and  Heroes'  Remembrance  Authority  in 
Israel,  gave  its  "Righteous  Among  the 
Nations"  award  to  Cardinal  Joseph 
Hoffher  of  Cologne,  who  was  president 
of  the  German  bishops'  conference  from 
1976  until  his  death  in  1987.  The  medal 


was  conferred  posthumously  on  Cardinal 
Hoffher  and  his  sister,  Helene  Hesseler- 
Hoffher,  for  secretly  sheltering  Esther 
Sara  Meyerowitz,  a  7-year-old  Jewish  girl, 
under  a  false  name  at  their  parish  in  Kiel. 

•  The  German  bishops'  conference 
reported  a  decrease  of  200,000  in  the 
number  of  Germans  who  officially 
declared  themselves  to  be  Catholics 
between  2001  and  2002.  It  also  said  that 
1 5  percent  of  German  Catholics  attend 
church. 

•  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  the 
Holy  See's  nuncio  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  rights  were  "intrinsic  to  human 
nature"  and  religious  freedom  lay  "at  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  of  human  rights 
because  it  affects  the  primordial  relation- 
ship of  the  human  being  with  the 
Creator."  Speaking  at  U.N.  headquarters 
in  New  York,  he  said  freedom  to  profess 
religious  faith  was  necessary  to  "a  right 
social  order." 

•  The  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee negotiating  the  foreign  operations 
appropriations  bill  should  fund  programs 
to  help  the  world's  poor  at  the  maximum 
possible  levels,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  International 
Policy  and  the  executive  director  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services  told  members  of 
Congress.  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  10, 
Bishop  John  H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola- 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
international  policy  committee,  and  Ken 
Hackett  of  C.R.S.,  urged  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
fight  for  higher  funding  for  programs  to 
combat  infectious  diseases  including 
H.I.V./AIDS  and  for  the  Millennium 
Challenge  Account. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  on 
Nov.  7  issued  statistics  on  clergy  sexual 
abuse,  reporting  that  over  the  past  56 
years,  27  out  of  1,056  priests  serving  in 
the  archdiocese  have  been  accused  of 
sexual  misconduct,  one  of  whom  was 
exonerated.  That  figure  represents  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
Washington  priests  in  the  past  half-cen- 
tury. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  criticized  Israel's 
building  of  a  wall  to  keep  out  Palestinians, 
and  he  called  for  a  global  movement 
against  terrorism  following  deadly  attacks 
in  Iraq  and  Turkey. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

^  Wishful  Thinking 

mJM  ^The  administration  position  is 
at  once  fixed  and  mixed.' 


"We  do  know,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  he  [Hussein]  is  using 
his  procurement  system  to 
acquire  the  equipment  he  needs 
in  order  to  enrich  uranium  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapon." 

— Dick  Cheney 
November  2002 

WITH  THE  2004  presi- 
dential election  loom- 
ing, I  find  myself 
recalling  George  W. 
Bush's  mantra  four 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  candidate,  about 
bringing  "honor  and  dignity  back  to  the 
oval  office."  Whenever  he  lost  his  way  in 
public  speech,  he  would  lurch  back  to  his 
narrowly  circumscribed  comfort  zone,  no 
matter  what  the  topic  at  hand,  with  the 
"honor  and  dignity"  set-piece. 

Four  years  later  his  folksiness  wears 
thinner  than  ever  in  his  struggle  to  keep 
pace  with  the  script  on  Iraq.  It  is  hard  not 
to  be  confused,  considering  the  tangled 
array  of  rationales  for  the  war.  The 
administration  has  proffered  an  assort- 
ment of  expedient  explanations  for  its 
actions,  each  delivered  with  impatient  dis- 
belief that  anyone  could  question  its  uni- 
vocal  and  inevitable  wisdom. 

Keen  to  codify  in  the  American  imag- 
ination the  link  between  the  Iraq  war  and 
die  war  on  terror,  the  administration  has 
attempted  to  discredit  its  critics  and 
assuage  voters.  Thus  Vice  President 
Cheney,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  admin- 
istration's exaggerated  equation  of  Iraq 
and  terror:  "In  Iraq,  we  took  another  step 
in  the  war  on  terror";  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Wolfowitz:  "Military  and  reha- 
bilitation efforts  now  under  way  in  Iraq 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  war  on  terror"; 
Secretary  of  State  Powell:  "This  was  an 
evil   regime....   Hussein   would  have 


thomas  j.  McCarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 


stopped  at  nothing  until  something 
stopped  him.  It's  a  good  thing  that  we 
did";  National  Security  Adviser  Condo- 
leezza  Rice:  "This  was  a  regime  that  pur- 
sued, had  used  and  possessed  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  twice  invaded  other 
nations,  defied  the  international  commu- 
nity and  gave  every  indication  that  it 
would  never  disarm  and  never  comply 
with  the  just  demands  of  the  world." 

Why  did  we  go  to  war?  The  adminis- 
tration's answer  has  been  a  rationale  da  jour 
that  reveals  its  disdain  for  the  internation- 
al community  and  for  the  very  honor  and 
integrity  that  candidate  Bush  touted.  The 
link  between  terror  and  Iraq  being  tenu- 
ous at  best,  Donald  Rumsfeld  employs  a 
favorite  theme  of  the  administration  by 
justifying  the  war  in  terms  of  humanitari- 
anism  and  freedom:  "Our  mission  is  to 
help  Iraqis  so  that  they  can  build  their  own 
nation."  Amazingly,  the  administration 
position  is  at  once  fixed  and  mixed:  we 
went  to  war  because  of  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people;  to  topple  an 
oppressive  regime;  because  Saddam  failed 
to  fulfill  United  Nations  sanctions;  to 
"give  the  Iraqis  their  country  back";  to 
combat  terror;  to  bring  peace  and  democ- 
racy to  the  Middle  East. 

The  last  is  particularly  sanguine,  if  not 
delusional.  Citing  U.S.  attempts  to  trans- 
form societies  in  Central  America  and  the 
Philippines,  the  historian  Paul  Kennedy 
urges  Americans  to  "have  some  humility 
about  whether  a  Western-led  crusade  for 
democratization  is  a  wise  policy.. .in  this 
troubled  region." 

The  administration,  however,  with 
the  subtlety  of  a  Bill  O'Reilly  or  Michael 
Savage,  scorns  humility  in  American  for- 
eign policy  as  feckless  and  effete.  The  way 
to  lead  is  not  by  example  but  by  force.  The 
primary  tools  of  this  leadership  style  are 
pre-emptive  war  and  the  rhetoric  of  fear, 
tools  best  employed  with  a  black-and- 
white,  with-us-or-against-us  brazenness. 

Nicholas    Lemann    captured  the 


administration's  dangerously  oversized 
optimism  in  a  recent  New  Yorker  essay: 
"The  President's  rhetoric  divides  the 
world  into  those  who  have  passion  and 
courage  and  those  who  believe  in  nothing 
except  a  self-defeating  caution.  The  will- 
ingness to  make  the  gesture  overwhelms 
whatever  difficulties  there  are  on  the 
ground." 

Such  difficulties  multiply  daily.  To 
increasing  numbers  of  Americans  it  has 
become  painfully  obvious  that  national 
security  needs  did  not  require  us  to  attack 
Iraq.  Yet,  ever  more  defiant  and  unrepen- 
tant, the  administration  has  apparently 
learned  nothing  from  the  failure  to  find 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  "Trust  us," 
they  said  before  the  war,  and  "Trust  us," 
they  say  now.  "We  know  what  we're 
doing.  There's  a  lot  you  don't  know."  The 
lacuna  left  by  such  unsatisfactory  "argu- 
ments" is  staggering  to  all  but  the  most 
partisan  supporters,  who  dismiss  all  criti- 
cism as  negativity. 

This  brash  and  blinkered  optimism, 
along  with  half-hearted  and  ham-fisted 
diplomacy,  got  us  into  the  war;  manifestly 
poor  planning  makes  the  prospect  of  a  sat- 
isfying outcome  grim.  The  president 
egregiously  rebuffed  intelligence  that  did 
not  fit  his  assumptions,  repudiating  the 
invaluable  knowledge  of  the  State 
Department's  Future  of  Iraq  project,  and 
seized  upon  reports  that  did.  Whether  one 
believes  that  the  administration  has  been 
more  hypocritical  or  deluded,  on  what 
basis  should  we  take  seriously  its  future 
pronouncements  or  dire  warnings? 

Ironically  and  tragically,  terrorists  are 
the  biggest  winner  from  the  administra- 
tion's recklessly  overconfident  foreign 
policy.  As  Benjamin  Barber,  author  of 
Fear's  Empire:  War,  Terroris?n  and 
Deffiocracy,  puts  it:  "Pursuing  preventive 
war  at  a  growing  cost  in  American  lives 
and  money  against  regimes  the  Bush 
administration  doesn't  like  or  countries 
that  brutalize  their  own  people  may  appeal 
to  American  virtue,  but  it  undermines 
American  security." 

The  wishful  thinking  that  got  us  into 
the  war  persists.  No  one  is  happy  about 
this  except  our  sworn  enemies.  Allowing 
arrogance  to  pass  for  leadership  and  fic- 
tion to  pass  for  fact  only  exacerbates  the 
problem.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Bishops  from  around  the  country  attend  the  general  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  10. 


Crisis  Management 
in  the  Church 

-  BY  FREDERICK  W.  GLUCK  - 

The  catholic  church  in  the  United  States  is  going  through  the  great- 
est crisis  in  its  history.  Dealing  with  crises  is  not  a  problem  unique  to 
church  leaders;  it  is  a  task  faced  by  leaders  of  any  complex  organization. 
When  faced  with  a  crisis,  U.S.  corporate  leaders  often  bring  in  a  firm 
like  McKinsey  &  Company  to  help  them  think  through  their  situation 
and  construct  a  meaningful  program  for  change.  The  consultants — working  closely  with 
management — analyze  the  causes  of  the  crisis,  both  internal  (like  inadequate  personnel, 
mismanagement,  misallocation  of  resources,  not  keeping  up  with  technological 
improvements  or  a  dysfunctional  corporate  culture)  and  external  (aggressive  competi- 
tion, for  example,  changes  in  consumer  preferences  or  a  decline  in  the  company's  repu- 
tation). They  then  jointly  develop  strategies  and  programs  to  respond  to  the  crisis  so 
that  the  company  can  prosper. 

While  at  McKinsey,  I  often  advised  corporate  leaders  on  dealing  with  crises.  What 


FREDERICK  W.  GLUCK  is  a  former  managing  director  of  McKinsey  &  Company, 
the  consulting  firm,  and  a  former  vice  chairman  and  director  at  The  Bechtel  Group. 
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advice  would  I  give  the  Catholic  bishops  for  dealing  with 
the  current  crisis? 

Unpleasant  and  challenging  as  the  recent  sexual  abuse 
scandal  has  been,  that  is  not  the  crisis  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring. I  have  in  mind  rather  the  long-term  decline  in  the  rel- 
evance, or  at  least  perceived  relevance,  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  the  lives  and  spiritual  well-being  of  its  members, 
the  concomitant  decline  in  the  church's  capability  to  serve 
them  and  the  resulting  loss  of  the  church's  influence  and 
standing  in  the  greater  population  and  in  our  society.  This 
decline  has  been  in  progress  for  at  least  30  years  and  has 
now  reached  the  stage  where  there  are  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  very  future  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States.  The  reasons  for  this  situation  are  many  and  complex, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  question  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  On  the  positive  side,  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  large  number  among  the  laity  who,  while 
embarrassed,  upset  and  enormously  frustrated  by  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs,  remain  deeply  committed  to  their  faith 
and  the  church,  are  willing  and  able  to  help  and  are  thirst- 
ing for  direction  and  leadership  from  the  clergy. 

The  Current  State 

I  will  examine  the  current  state  of  the  church  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  management  consultant.  I  will  look  at:  human 
resources,  finance,  general  management  and  market  posi- 
tion. 

1 .  There  are  two  broad  problems  with  human  resources  in 
the  church:  insufficient  talent  and  inadequate  processes  for 
managing  it.  More  specifically,  on  the  talent  side: 

•  The  work  force  is  rapidly  aging. 

•  The  church's  ability  to  recruit  has  declined  dramati- 
cally over  the  last  40  years. 

•  The  church  is  no  longer  the  first  choice  of  the  best  and 
the  brightest. 

•  Church  people  are  demoralized  by  internal  conflict 
and  public  scandal. 

And  on  the  process  side: 

•  Many  believe  that  church  personnel  policies  are  over- 
ly restrictive  and  are  counterproductive. 

•  There  is  no  effective  performance  measurement  sys- 
tem at  any  level,  which  makes  constructive  change  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  either  plan  or  execute  in  any 
timely  manner. 

•  There  is  no  effective  planning  mechanism  in  place  to 
deal  with  the  dramatic  changes  in  mix  between  clergy  and 
laity  in  important  positions  in  the  church  and  its  related  net- 
work of  social  services  that  has  already  taken  place  and  will 
inevitably  continue.  This  further  complicates  the  change 
process. 

•  While  the  contributions  of  the  laity  to  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  church  affairs  is  already  quite 


important  and  will  undoubtedly  become  ever  more  critical, 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  comprehensive  plan  for  achiev- 
ing a  smooth  integration. 

In  summary,  the  church  seems  to  lack  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  effective  human  resource  management  process 
or  system  at  a  time  when  the  need  is  enormous  and  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

2.  On  the  fmance  side: 

•  The  church's  traditional  sources  of  revenues  are  dry- 
ing up. 

•  Church  costs  are  escalating  rapidly  as  it  no  longer  is 
attracting  high-quality,  cheap  labor. 

•  The  plant  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

•  Potential  liabilities  as  a  result  of  the  recent  scandals  are 
large  and  growing. 

•  The  processes  for  financial  management  seem  to  be 
highly  fragmented,  uncoordinated  and  much  too  underde- 
veloped to  deal  with  the  problems  enumerated  above. 

3 .  With  respect  to  management: 

•  The  U.S.  church  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  large  enterprise 
located  in  a  foreign  country  where  management  has  been 
historically  committed  to  resisting  change  and  maintaining 
the  status  quo. 

•  The  U.S.  church  organization  has  no  effective  central 
point  of  leadership  that  can  energize  the  necessary  change 
program. 

•  Church  leadership  is  aging  and  is  also  largely  commit- 
ted to  the  status  quo  or  even  the  status  quo  ante. 

•  Church  tradition  of  hierarchy  dominates  most  of  the 
leaders'  thinking  about  management. 

4.  The  character  of  the  church's  membership  and  its 
potential  membership  {market position)  has  changed  substan- 
tially. As  a  result  of  these  changes  and  the  managerial  short- 
comings cited  above,  the  U.S.  church's  market  position  has 
deteriorated  in  a  dramatic  way. 

•  The  potential  market  is  much  better  informed  and 
aware  of  the  options  available  to  them  than  in  the  past. 

•  Many  of  the  faithful  (customers)  no  longer  feel  com- 
mitted to  the  product  line  and  openly  reject  portions  of  it  as 
irrelevant  to  their  lives. 

•  The  church's  reputation  has  declined  precipitously  as 
a  result  of  recent  scandals  and  many  of  the  faithful  no  longer 
trust  church  leaders  or  believe  in  their  infallibility. 

•  On  the  positive  side,  most  of  the  faithful  remain  high- 
ly committed  to  the  basic  message  and  thirst  for  sure-hand- 
ed leadership  and  dramatic  change  in  the  delivery  system. 

Strategy  for  a  Turnaround 

The  situation  is  not  without  hope;  but  the  church,  I  believe, 
is  in  what  can  only  be  called  a  "turnaround"  situation.  In  the 
business  world  successful  turnarounds  are  generally  charac- 
terized by: 
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•  Ensuring  financial  accountability  and  transparency  in 
each  and  every  parish  and  diocese  and  measuring  financial 
performance  and  correcting  shortcomings  therein.  Some 
accounting  and  reporting  guidelines  were  adopted  by  the 
conference  in  1971  and  1983  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke;  but  these  were  only  guidelines, 


ch  could  be  ignored.  No  review  or  enforcement  mecha- 
n  was  provided. 

•  Developing  and  standardizing  an  approach  to  manag- 
the  human  resources  of  each  parish  and  diocese  and  the 
church  as  a  whole.  This  effort  should  encompass  such 
ds  as: 

-  Integrating  the  laity  into  the  overall  governance  and 
lagement  of  church  affairs  and  planning  for  the 
dtable  continuing  shift  of  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of 
church  to  the  laity 

-  Defining  and  implementing  a  comprehensive  program 
performance  measurement  and  management  develop- 
it 

-  Defining  a  comprehensive  set  of  personnel  policies  to 
le  the  management  of  the  U.S.  church  and  to  shape 

recruiting  and  human  resource  devel- 
opment policies. 

-  Developing  a  systematic  approach 
to  dealing  with  controversial  issues  in 
the  U.S.  church  that  integrates  the  laity 
completely  into  the  process — includ- 
ing, most  importantly,  the  definition  of 
which  issues  should  be  addressed.  The 
agenda  of  issues  should  include,  for 
example,  the  role  of  women,  the  role  of 
the  laity,  clerical  homosexuality,  celiba- 
cy, birth  control  and  divorce. 


irch, 
is  in 
only 


a 


d 


»n. 

lires 
tion. 


in  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  should  recruit  an  advisory 
board  of  prominent  Catholic  laypeople 
capable  of  devoting  substantial  time 
and  effort  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  these  efforts.  Repa- 
ratives of  this  advisory  board  should  be  included  in  the 
or  council  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.. 

The  U.S.C.C.B.  should  concomitantly  examine  its  own 
anization  and  capabilities  and  make  the  necessary 
nges  required  to  discharge  these  new  responsibilities. 
Finally,  the  U.S.C.C.B.  should  communicate  to  the 
■e  and  the  Roman  Curia  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopt- 
modern  management  methods  in  the  U.S.  church  and 
inevitability  and  desirability  of  including  the  laity  as 
al  partners  in  deliberations  about  important  policy 
es. 

I  recognize  that  the  changes  recommended  may  appear  to 
more  traditional  members  of  the  church  to  be  radical  and 
impossible  to  implement.  Turnaround  situations,  however, 
always  require  radical  action;  and  unless  some  dramatic 
action  to  energize  a  change  program  for  the  U.S.  church  that 
fully  incorporates  the  laity  is  undertaken,  I  believe  the  decline 
that  is  already  well  under  way  will  only  accelerate.  S 
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advice  would  I  give  the  Catholic  bishops  for  dealing  1 
die  current  crisis? 

Unpleasant  and  challenging  as  the  recent  sexual  al 
scandal  has  been,  that  is  not  the  crisis  to  which  I  am  re 
ring.  I  have  in  mind  rather  the  long-term  decline  in  the 
evance,  or  at  least  perceived  relevance,  of  the  Cat! 
church  to  the  lives  and  spiritual  well-being  of  its  meml 
the  concomitant  decline  in  the  church's  capability  to  s 
them  and  the  resulting  loss  of  the  church's  influence 
standing  in  the  greater  population  and  in  our  society. " 
decline  has  been  in  progress  for  at  least  30  years  and 
now  reached  the  stage  where  there  are  very  serious  q 
tions  about  the  very  future  of  the  church  in  the  Un 
States.  The  reasons  for  this  situation  are  many  and  comj 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  question  about 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  On  the  positive  side,  rJ 
seems  to  be  a  very  large  number  among  the  laity  who,  w 
embarrassed,  upset  and  enormously  frustrated  by  the 
rent  state  of  affairs,  remain  deeply  committed  to  their  1 
and  the  church,  are  willing  and  able  to  help  and  are  th 
ing  for  direction  and  leadership  from  the  clergy. 

The  Current  State 

I  will  examine  the  current  state  of  the  church  from  the 
spective  of  a  management  consultant.  I  will  look  at:  hui 
resources,  finance,  general  management  and  market  p 
tion. 

1.  There  are  two  broad  problems  with  human  resourc 
the  church:  insufficient  talent  and  inadequate  processej 
managing  it.  More  specifically,  on  the  talent  side: 

•  The  work  force  is  rapidly  aging. 

•  The  church's  ability  to  recruit  has  declined  dran 
cally  over  the  last  40  years. 

•  The  church  is  no  longer  the  first  choice  of  the  best 
the  brightest. 

•  Church  people  are  demoralized  by  internal  con 
and  public  scandal. 

And  on  the  process  side: 

•  Many  believe  that  church  personnel  policies  are  o 
ly  restrictive  and  are  counterproductive. 

•  There  is  no  effective  performance  measurement 
tern  at  any  level,  which  makes  constructive  change  very 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  either  plan  or  execute  in 
timely  manner. 

•  There  is  no  effective  planning  mechanism  in  plac 
deal  with  the  dramatic  changes  in  mix  between  clergy 
laity  in  important  positions  in  the  church  and  its  related  net- 
work of  social  services  that  has  already  taken  place  and  will 
inevitably  continue.  This  further  complicates  the  change 
process. 

•  While  the  contributions  of  the  laity  to  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  church  affairs  is  already  quite 


Strategy  for  a  Turnaround 

The  situation  is  not  without  hope;  but  the  church,  I  believe, 
is  in  what  can  only  be  called  a  "turnaround"  situation.  In  the 
business  world  successful  turnarounds  are  generally  charac- 
terized by: 
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•  changes  in  leadership, 

•  a  single-minded  focus  on  measuring  performance  and 
acting  quickly  when  it  is  unsatisfactory, 

•  quick  identification  of  the  causes  underlying  the  major 
problems  and  development  of  specific  action  plans  to 
remove  them, 

•  dramatic  cuts  in  cost  and  staff, 

•  sale  or  closing  of  unprofitable  operations, 

•  a  comprehensive  challenge  to  all  the  assumptions 
underlving  strategy,  organization  and  operations. 

coming  to  grips  with  this  formidable  set  of  challenges,  in 
an  organization  as  historically  successful  as  the  church,  will 
be  a  daunting  challenge  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
comprehensive  program  of  change  with  strong  leadership 
from  the  top.  Moreover,  little  construc- 
tive change  will  be  possible  until  some 
of  the  most  glaring  shortcomings  in 
church  management  and  governance 
approaches  are  remedied.  These  short- 
comings are  most  evident  in  the  man- 
agement of  finance  and  human 
resources.  These  shortcomings — there 
are  undoubtedly  others — are  the  legacy 
of  years  of  operation  with  a  manage- 
ment and  governance  system  tuned  for 
a  very  different  environment. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  church 
leaders  can  make  much  progress  in  the 
short  term  by  addressing  finance  and 
human  resources,  and  they  would  send 
a  very  constructive  message  to  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  that  real  change  was 
afoot. 

Since  there  is  no  "C.E.O."  of  the  U.S.  church — and  very 
little  likelihood  that  one  will  be  appointed — the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  seems  to  be  the  only  place 
where  the  necessary  leadership  energy  can  be  generated. 
This  would  require  significant  change  in  their  mode  of 
operation,  however.  Here  are  some  examples. 

1.  The  conference  should  make  a  strong  public  commit- 
ment to  managerial  change  that  will  address  shortcomings 
in  the  administration  of  the  U.S.  church  and  to  an  examina- 
tion, with  the  full  participation  of  the  laity,  of  the  contro- 
versial and  divisive  policy  issues  that  plague  the  U.S.  church. 

2.  The  managerial  agenda  should  include: 

•  Ensuring  financial  accountability  and  transparency  in 
each  and  every  parish  and  diocese  and  measuring  financial 
performance  and  correcting  shortcomings  therein.  Some 
accounting  and  reporting  guidelines  were  adopted  by  the 
conference  in  1971  and  1983  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke;  but  these  were  only  guidelines, 


which  could  be  ignored.  No  review  or  enforcement  mecha- 
nism was  provided. 

•  Developing  and  standardizing  an  approach  to  manag- 
ing the  human  resources  of  each  parish  and  diocese  and  the 
U.S.  church  as  a  whole.  This  effort  should  encompass  such 
needs  as: 

-  Integrating  the  laity  into  the  overall  governance  and 
management  of  church  affairs  and  planning  for  the 
inevitable  continuing  shift  of  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of 
the  church  to  the  laity 

-  Defining  and  implementing  a  comprehensive  program 
of  performance  measurement  and  management  develop- 
ment 

-  Defining  a  comprehensive  set  of  personnel  policies  to 
guide  the  management  of  the  U.S.  church  and  to  shape 

recruiting  and  human  resource  devel- 
opment policies. 

-  Developing  a  systematic  approach 
to  dealing  with  controversial  issues  in 
the  U.S.  church  that  integrates  the  laity7 
completely  into  the  process — includ- 
ing, most  importantly,  the  definition  of 
which  issues  should  be  addressed.  The 
agenda  of  issues  should  include,  for 
example,  the  role  of  women,  the  role  of 
the  laity,  clerical  homosexuality,  celiba- 
cy, birth  control  and  divorce. 

in  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  should  recruit  an  advisory 
board  of  prominent  Cadiolic  laypeople 
capable  of  devoting  substantial  time 
and  effort  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  these  efforts.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  advisory  board  should  be  included  in  the 
senior  council  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.. 

The  U.S.C.C.B.  should  concomitantly  examine  its  own 
organization  and  capabilities  and  make  the  necessary 
changes  required  to  discharge  these  new  responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  U.S.C.C.B.  should  communicate  to  the 
pope  and  the  Roman  Curia  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing modern  management  methods  in  the  U.S.  church  and 
the  inevitability  and  desirability  of  including  the  laity  as 
equal  partners  in  deliberations  about  important  policy 
issues. 

I  recognize  that  the  changes  recommended  may  appear  to 
more  traditional  members  of  the  church  to  be  radical  and 
impossible  to  implement.  Turnaround  situations,  however, 
always  require  radical  action;  and  unless  some  dramatic 
action  to  energize  a  change  program  for  the  U.S.  church  that 
fully  incorporates  the  laity  is  undertaken,  I  believe  the  decline 
that  is  already  well  under  way  will  only  accelerate.  S 


The  church, 
I  believe,  is  in 
what  can  only 
be  called  a 
'  turnaround' 

situation. 
This  requires 
radical  action. 
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Fewer  and 
Fewer 

Is  the  clergy  shortage  unique 
to  the  Catholic  Church? 


BY  JAMES  D.  DAVIDSON 


DURING  THE  LAST  COUPLE  OF  YEARS,  more  than 
one  American  bishop  has  said  that  the  clergy 
shortage  is  not  unique  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  recent  expression  of  this  view  is  found  in 
Bishop  Wilton  Gregory's  letter  of  Aug.  29,  2003,  to 
Archbishop  Timothy  Dolan  of  Milwaukee,  in  which  he 
states:  "A  number  of  studies  in  recent  years  indicate  that 
denominations  such  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  as  well  as  other  mainline 
churches  with  married  clergy  have  also  faced  a  shortage  of 
ministers." 

Is  this  true?  After  reviewing  studies  of  the  clergy  situ- 
ation in  the  Catholic  Church  and  10  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, here  is  what  I  found. 

Defining  the  Problem 

First,  the  clergy  shortage  is  a  complicated  problem  involv- 
ing at  least  five  issues: 

•  total  number  of  clergy  a  denomination  or  church 
reports  (that  is,  the  supply  of  clergy) 

•  ratios  of  church  members  to  clergy  and  clergy  to  con- 
gregations (the  demand  side) 

•  distribution  (e.g.,  how  many  clergy  are  in  parish  min- 
istry or  nonparish  ministries,  or  in  large  or  small  parishes) 

•  demographic  characteristics  (e.g.,  how  many  are  single 
or  married,  men  or  women,  young  or  old,  first-career  or 
second-career) 

JAMES  D.  DAVIDSON  is  a  professor  of  sociology  at  Purdue 
University.  His  most  recent  book  (with  Thomas  Walters,  Bede 
Cisco,  O.S.B.,  Katherine  Meyer  and  Charles  Zech)  is  Lay 
Ministers  and  Their  Spiritual  Practices.  [For  references  to  stud- 
s  of  the  ciergy  shortage,  see  the  electronic  version  of  this 
•  at  www.americamagazme.org.] 


•  quality  (e.g.,  how  many  have  distinguished  or  undis- 
tinguished academic  records,  or  are  well  equipped  or  poor- 
ly equipped  to  serve  in  today's  churches) 

So  people  who  claim  the  clergy  shortage  is  unique  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  those  who  claim  it  is  not  might  be 
referring  to  the  same  thing  (in  which  case,  one  side  is  right 
and  die  other  is  wrong),  or  they  might  be  referring  to  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  problem  (in  which  case,  both  sides 
might  be  right).  Here  is  a  summary  of  what  I  have  learned 
about  each  dimension. 

Total  Clergy 

On  this  dimension,  the  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  unique.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
total  number  of  priests  has  declined  from  58,534  in  1981  to 
52,227  in  1991  and  45,713  in  2001  (a  22  percent  loss 
between  1981  and  2001).  In  every  other  group,  including 
denominations  in  which  membership  has  declined  (e.g., 
the  Episcopal  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches),  the 
total  number  of  clergy  has  increased.  In  the  Christian 
Church/Disciples  of  Christ,  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  the  increases  have 
been  rather  modest  (3  percent  to  5  percent).  In  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  Lutheran-Missouri  Synod  and 
United  Methodist  churches,  they  have  been  larger  (11,  15 
and  2 1  percent,  respectively).  In  four  groups,  the  increases  . 
have  been  larger  yet.  These  denominations  include  the  i 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  (25  percent),  American  Baptist: 
churches  (27  percent),  the  Episcopal  Church  (29  percent)  i 
and  the  Assemblies  of  God  (35  percent). 
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Given  die  claims  of  a  very  recent  clergy  shortage  in 
some  Protestant  churches,  I  also  checked  the  data  for  each 
year  between  1995  and  2001 .  They  show  steady  increases  in 
total  clergy  in  five  denominations  (the  Assemblies  of  God, 
Nazarenes,  Evangelical  Lutherans,  Presbyterians  and 
United  Methodists),  year-to-year  ups  and  downs  with  over- 
all increases  in  four  groups  (American  Baptists,  Missouri- 
Synod  Lutherans,  Episcopalians  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ),  annual  fluctuations  with  a  slight  overall  decline  in 
one  group  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  a  steady  decline  in  only 
one  group:  the  Catholic  Church.  On  this  dimension  at  least, 
I  found  no  evidence  that  Protestant  churches  face  a  clergy 
shortage  that  at  all  resembles  the 
steadily  declining  number  of 
Catholic  priests. 


Clergy  Trends 

Study  shows  Catholic  clergy  numbers 
declining  while  others  are  on  the  rise. 
Percent  of  change  in  clergy  numbers 
over  a  20-year  period  from 
1981  to 2001: 


Ratios 

The  Catholic  Church  also  is 
unique  regarding  the  ratio  of 
church  members  to  total  clergy. 
With  the  Catholic  population 
increasing  steadily  and  the  num- 
ber of  priests  declining,  the  num- 
ber of  laypeople  per  priest  has 
climbed  from  875:1  in  1981  to 
1,113:1  in  1991  and  1,429:1  in 
2001  (a  63  percent  increase).  No 
other  religious  group  even  comes 
close  to  that  increase.  Three 
Protestant  groups  (the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Assemblies  of 
God)  have  experienced  minor 
increases  (from  an  average  of  98:1 
in  1981  to  103:1  in  2001,  an  aver- 
age increase  of  5  percent).  In 
every  other  group,  the  number  of 
members  per  clergyperson  has 
declined  (from  an  average  of 
250:1  in  1981  to  189:1  in  2001,  an 
average  decline  of  24  percent). 

Five  Protestant  denominations  now  have  more  congre- 
gations than  they  had  in  1981,  with  very  small  congrega- 
tions of  1 00  or  fewer  members  accounting  for  the  bulk  of 
the  increase.  The  Catholic  Church  also  has  more  parishes 
(19,946  in  2001,  compared  with  19,971  in  1991  and  18,903 
in  1981),  although  the  number  has  declined  in  the  last 
decade.  The  Catholic  Church,  with  its  history  of  much 
larger  parishes,  is  the  only  group  to  have  fewer  clergy  per 
parish  in  2001  (2.3)  than  it  had  in  1991  (2.6)  and  1981  (3.1). 
The  number  of  clergy  per  congregation  increased  for  all 
other  groups,  from  an  average  of  1.5  in  1981  to  1.7  in  1991      percentage  of  Protestant  clergy  are  involved  in  noncon- 


The  number  of  Catholic  clergy 
dropped  from  58,534  in  1981  to 
45,713  in  2001.  In  that  some  time 
the  U.S.  Catholic  population  grew  by 
14  million,  a  27  percent  increase. 

Source:  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches 
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and  1.8  in  2001  (a  20  percent  increase). 

Thus,  whichever  ratio  one  considers,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing shortage  of  Catholic  priests  but  an  increasing  sup- 
ply— some  analysts  say  an  oversupply — of  clergy  in  most 
Protestant  denominations. 

Distribution 

The  Catholic  Church  also  is  unique  in  that  the  declining 
number  of  priests  in  parish  ministry  is  producing  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  "priestless"  parishes. 
In  1960,  only  about  3  percent  of  Catholic  parishes  had  no 
resident  pastor.  By  2000  that  figure  was  up  to  13  percent, 

and  by  the  summer  of  2003  it  had 
risen  to  16  percent.  Given  the 
continuing  decline  in  ordinations, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
this  figure  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  situation 
is  very  different  in  Protestant 
churches,  where  pulpit  vacancies 
are  highly  concentrated  in  very 
small  congregations,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  small,  rural, 
poor  and/or  minority  communi- 
ties. As  the  researcher  Jack 
Marcum  recently  concluded  in  a 
report  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  "the  situation  is  less  a 
shortage  of  ministers  than  a  com- 
ing together  of  related  trends  that 
result  in  a  growing  number  of 
very  small  congregations  with 
limited  financial  resources  at  the 
same  time  that  dual  careers  and 
other  personal  considerations 
have  made  ministers  without  calls 
more  selective  in  their  searches." 
In  Marcum 's  words:  "There  may 
be  a  shortage  of  pastors,  but  there 
is  clearly  no  shortage  of  minis- 
ters." Marcum's  analysis  also  helps 
to  explain  the  situation  in  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, but  not  the  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Catholics  also  are  unique  in  having  a  declining  num- 
ber of  priests  in  nonparish  ministries.  With  a  dwindling 
supply  of  both  diocesan  and  religious  order  priests,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  no  longer  able  to  staff  other  forms  of 
ministry  with  priests  as  it  did  in  the  1950s  and  60's. 
There  is  a  well-established  decline,  for  example,  in  the 
number  of  priests  teaching  in  parochial  schools  and 
Catholic  colleges.  In  contrast,  a  growing  number  and 
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gregational  ministries,  such  as  denominational  adminis- 
tration, social  outreach,  hospital  and  school  chaplaincies 
and  missionary  work. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

The  Catholic  Church  also  is  unique  in  having  a  clergy  that 
is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  unmarried  men  (the 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  also  limits  ordination 
to  males,  but  its  clergy  may  marry).  Protestant  churches 
have  always  ordained  married  men  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  increasingly  willing  to  ordain  women. 

But  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  unique  in  experiencing 
a  shortage  of  people  in  the  age  range  20  to  29  who  want  to 
be  ordained.  Although  young  adults  are  still  going  into 
fields  like  law  and  medicine  in  their  20's,  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Protestant  denominations  are  not  attracting 
as  many  twentysomethings  (whether  male  or  female,  sin- 
gle or  married)  as  they  used  to.  The  average  age  of 
Protestant  seminarians  and  recently  ordained  clergy  has 
increased,  just  as  it  has  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  addi- 
tion, fewer  young  adults  are  choosing  ministry  and  the 
priesthood  as  their  first  career.  There  is  a  growing  number 
of  members  of  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy who  have  had  careers  in  other  sectors  (including  mar- 
riage and  motherhood  for  many  Protestant  women)  before 
deciding  to  enter  seminary'  and  the  ministry. 


Quality 

The  matter  of  quality  involves  many  issues  related  to  the 
screening  practices  and  academic  standards  of  seminar- 
ies, which  I  will  not  explore  here.  It  also  involves  a  great 
deal  of  subjectivity  and  many  competing  judgments 
about  the  types  of  spirituality,  theological  orientations 
and  pastoral  skills  that  members  of  the  clergy  ought  to 
have  at  any  point  in  time.  For  every  liberal  who  worries 
about  the  increasing  number  of  conservative  seminarians 
and  young  priests,  there  is  a  conservative  who  celebrates 
the  very  same  trend. 

Setting  such  contentious  matters  aside,  however,  the 
Catholic  Church  does  not  appear  to  be  unique  in  recent 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  academic  prowess  of 
the  men  (and  in  many  Protestant  churches,  the  women) 
who  are  being  admitted  to  seminaries  and  ordained.  Data 
indicating  declines  in  seminarians'  graduate-school 
admission  test  scores  (relative  to  others  who  took  these 
exams)  and  in  the  percentage  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa's  who 
choose  religious  life  tend  to  support  this  claim.  Another 
growing  concern  in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  circles 
is  whether  seminarians  and  newly  ordained  clergy  are 
theologically  and  emotionally  prepared  for  pastoral  min- 
istry in  today's  churches.  This  concern  is  reflected  in 
reports  that  fewer  seminarians  have  educational  back- 
grounds in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  that  a  sizable 
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number  of  young  clergy  leave  the  ministry  after  strug- 
gling with  laypeople  and  older  clergy  who  do  not  share 
their  outlook  on  life  in  general  and  faith  in  particular. 

Conclusions 

In  short,  the  Catholic  Church  is  unique  in  several  areas: 
the  dwindling  supply  of  priests,  the  increasing  number  of 
laypeople  per  priest,  the  declining  number  of  priests  per 
parish,  the  increasing  number  of  priestless  parishes  and 
the  declining  number  of  priests  in  nonparish  ministries.  It 
also  is  unique  in  some  demographics  (having  a  clergy  that 
is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  unmarried  men),  but  not  in 
others  (the  declining  number  of  young  adults  for  whom 
the  priesthood  is  a  first  career).  It  is  not  unique  in  terms  of 
quality  issues  (growing  concerns  about  intellectual 
prowess  and  suitability  for  parish  ministry). 

Because  the  church  is  not  entirely  unique  in  experienc- 
ing changes  in  the  demographic  characteristics  and  quali- 
ty of  its  clergy,  there  must  be  forces  in  society  and/or  reli- 
gious life  generally  that  are  making  it  difficult  for  many 
faith  groups  to  attract  talented,  young,  first-career  men 
and  women  the  way  they  used  to  (and  the  way  some  other 
fields  still  do).  The  researcher  Jackson  Carroll,  among 
others,  points  to  "the  diminished  status  and  authority  of 
clergy  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  broader  culture." 
Such  perceptions,  other  influences  and  possible  responses 
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need  to  be  examined  by  Catholic  leaders,  perhaps  in  con- 
junction with  leaders  of  other  religious  groups  that  are 
experiencing  similar  challenges. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  the  Catholic  Church  is 
unique  with  respect  to  total  clergy,  ratios,  distribution  and 
some  demographics,  the  root  causes  of  and  possible  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
church  itself.  Bishop  Gregory's  letter  deals  only  with 
celibacy,  because  that  is  the  issue  the  Milwaukee  priests 
put  on  the  table  in  August.  But  any  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  and  solutions  to  the  uniquely  Catholic  aspects  of  the 
clergy  shortage  should  be  broader  than  that.  It  should 
explore  any  and  all  church-related  circumstances  that 
might  adversely  affect  priestly  vocations.  These  might 
include  church  teachings  (for  example,  the  post- Vatican  II 
church's  positive  view  of  marriage  and  modern  society), 
ecclesial  policies  specifically  relating  to  priesthood  (like 
norms  relating  to  poverty  and  obedience  as  well  as  celiba- 
cy), contextual  conditions  relating  to  parish  ministry  (large 
parishes,  for  example,  and  demanding  work  schedules)  and 
the  laity's  attitudes  and  behavior  (like  the  reluctance  of 
some  parents  to  encourage  their  sons  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood). A  comprehensive  analysis  of  such  issues  might 
result  in  a  decision  to  reaffirm  some  of  these  conditions,  in 
spite  of  their  adverse  effects  on  priestly  vocations,  but  it 
also  might  lead  to  changes  in  others.  0 
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Building  Homes, 
Rebuilding  Spirits 

A  trip  with  Habitat  for  Humanity  is  not  a  typical  vacation; 
it  is  a  labor  of  love 


BY  KRISHNA  ZURLA 

AT  THE  RIPE  old  age  OF  32, 1  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  mini-midlife  crisis  of  sorts.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  going  my  way.  I  was  heartbroken 
and  depressed,  facing  an  uncertain  career  out- 
look in  a  terrible  economy  and  looking  for  a  cure  for  my 
ailing  spirit.  I  found  it  in  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Montana, 
where  the  sky  really  is  bigger.  I  found  it  through  a  week  of 
sweat,  bruises,  blisters  and  tired  muscles — and  through  a 
group  of  amazing  people.  This  one-week  "vacation"  was 
anything  but  restful;  it  was  a  labor  of  love  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity.  I  helped  build  four  homes  under  the  blazing 
Montana  sun,  with  the  majesty  of  the  mountains  and  the 
greater  power  of  God  all  around  me. 

I  came  across  Habitat's  Web  site  accidentally  and  was 
drawn  to  the  "Global  Village"  section,  which  provides 
information  about  projects  around  the  world  that  help 
provide  affordable  housing  to  those  in  need.  I  signed  up 
for  Montana's  Gallatin  Valley  and  was  joined  by  25  others 
from  across  the  country,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  57.  I 
had  no  idea  what  I  was  in  for. 

Most  people  associate  Habitat  for  Humanity  with  its 
most  vocal  spokesperson  and  famous  volunteer,  Jimmy 
Carter,  but  every  U.S.  president  after  him  has  also  partic- 
ipated in  a  Habitat  "build"  (as  the  projects  are  called), 
along  with  countless  others  from  all  walks  of  life.  Its 
"World  Leaders  Build"  boasts  28  heads  of  state  and  heads 
of  government  from  26  nations  that  participate.  So  I  knew 
I  was  i  n  good  company. 

Whe  I  deplaned  in  Montana,  I  was  greeted  by  the 
team  k  Amy  Fleischauer,  a  spirited  and  enthusiastic 
Gen  Xer  fro  New  York  City,  where  she  had  a  career  as  a 
social  worker.  elcome  dinner  at  a  local  church  followed 
our  arrival,  and  there  I  met  the  people  with  whom  I  would 
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work  side  by  side  for  the  next  week.  The  local  construc- 
tion supervisor  on  the  project,  Dave  Stone,  gave  us  an 
introduction  and  a  pep  talk.  While  there  were  some  "vet- 
erans" of  Habitat  trips  on  this  build,  most  of  us  had  never 
even  held  a  power  tool  before,  so  the  prospect  of  actually 
building  a  house  was  intimidating,  to  say  the  least.  But  we 
were  in  good  hands.  His  passion  drove  us  to  accomplish 
things  we  never  thought  we  could.  After  working  in  com- 
mercial construction  for  many  years,  he  told  us,  it  was  with 
Habitat  that  he  found  his  true  calling.  "If  this  were  a  per- 
fect world,"  he  said,  "we  wouldn't  need  an  organization 
like  Habitat.  It's  my  personal  mission  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard housing.  Everyone  deserves  a  simple,  decent 
place  to  live."  Stone  has  been  working  for  Habitat  for  the 
past  seven  years,  the  last  two  in  Gallatin  Valley.  While  not 
rich  in  a  monetary  sense,  he  is  rich  in  spirit.  "This  is  where 
I  was  meant  to  be.  I  have  found  my  calling,"  he  said. 

The  first  command  for  every  team  member  is:  be  a 
blessing.  Participants  are  responsible  for  travel  and  hous- 
ing costs  to  their  destination  and  also  provide  a  small 
donation. 

Each  day  of  the  build,  Stone  gave  us  a  brief  lecture 
about  his  experiences  with  Habitat,  and  the  partner  fami- 
lies who  would  receive  homes  like  the  ones  we  were  build- 
ing. Like  many  people,  I  was  under  the  impression  the 
recipients  were  welfare  cases,  who  were  given  these  homes 
free.  That  is  not  the  case.  Homeowner  families  are  chosen 
according  to  need.  Habitat  does  not  discriminate  accord- 
ing to  race,  religion  or  ethnic  group.  Partner  families  are 
expected  to  put  in  250  hours  of  their  own  "sweat  equity" 
in  the  construction  and  to  pay  their  own  mortgages.  The 
houses  are  sold  at  no  profit.  Donations  for  much  of  the 
building  materials  and  volunteer  labor  allow  these  families 
to  acquire  the  homes  at  a  good  discount  and  with  no  inter- 
est on  their  mortgages.  Individuals  do  not  have  to  be  in 
top  physical  fitness  to  participate.  Stone  said  the  projects 
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can  accommodate  individuals  of  any  age  or  ability.  Even 
the  blind  have  put  in  their  sweat  equity  to  receive  a  home. 
The  Habitat  houses  are  literally  no-frills  dwellings.  They 
have  no  vaulted  ceilings,  fireplaces  or  marble  countertops. 
Rather,  they  are  small  and  comfortable  homes  that  allow 
families  to  have  a  place  of  their  own. 

Habitat  volunteers  are  expected  to  work,  and  work  we 
did:  seven  hours  a  day  on  the  construction  site  in  condi- 
tions that  are  not  for  high-maintenance  types.  Food  was 
plentiful  and  good,  but  special  orders  were  not  on  the 
menu.  Local  church  groups  provided  most  of  the  fare, 
much  of  which  was  homemade.  Our  accommodations  in 
Montana  State  University's 
dorms  were  comfortable,  but 
on  other  Habitat  trips  they 
range  from  camping  to  stay- 
ing at  hostels,  inns,  church 
basements,  local  hotels  or 
homes  in  the  host  communi- 
ty. Our  team  leader  made 
every  attempt  to  ensure  we 
were  comfortable,  safe  and 
well  fed  during  the  trip. 
Everyone  looked  out  for 
everyone  else,  sharing  sun- 
screen, Band-Aids,  water  and 
snacks.  We  spent  our  free 
time  in  the  evenings  explor- 
ing the  community's  many 
treasures.  Though  we  were 
exhausted,  the  beauty  of  the 
mountains  that  surrounded 
us  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
restored  our  energy. 

There  was  certainly  no 
shortage  of  work  for  anyone. 
Our  team  did  everything  from  pouring  concrete  to  hang- 
ing siding,  roofing,  framing  and  painting.  Despite  the  fact 
that  I  work  out  regularly,  my  body,  used  to  spending  days 
slouched  at  a  computer,  rebelled.  Merely  walking  back  and 
forth  across  the  myriad  large  rocks  littering  every  inch  of 
the  ground  around  the  job  site  made  for  some  very  sore 
feet.  But  Stone's  encouragement  made  me  accomplish 
;  T  never  thought  I  could  do.  I  have  become  quite 
adept  at  hanging  aluminum  siding  and  no  longer  fear  for 
my  life    hen  using  a  power  saw. 

More  han  anything,  however,  I  learned  the  most  from 
the  people  on  the  trip.  Our  Global  Village  group  was  met 
by  a  team  of  vagabond  retirees  and  modern-day  hippies 
who  called  themselves  "Care-A-Vaners."  In  recreational 
vehicles  and  vans  they  roam  the  country  from  one  con- 
struction site  to  the  next.  I  got  to  talk  with  one  of  these 


Facts  About  Habitat  for  Humanity 

Habitat  for  Humanity  is  a  nonprofit,  nondenomina- 
tional  Christian  housing  organization,  whose  volun- 
teers are  of  various  faiths.  It  was  founded  in  1976  by 
Millard  Fuller  and  his  wife,  Linda,  and  currently  has 
1,900  worldwide  affiliates  that  organize  projects  in 
their  respective  communities.  The  organization  has 
built  more  than  100,000  homes  in  more  than  79 
countries,  including  some  30,000  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  local  volunteer  opportunities 
throughout  the  United  States,  Habitat's  Global 
Village  program  offers  volunteers  the  opportunity  to 
gain  an  educational  and  spiritual  experience  within  a 
crosscultural  environment.  The  hosts  offer  a  "back- 
door" welcome  into  their  communities  and  there  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  experience  the  local  cul- 
ture. Team  members  live,  work,  travel,  eat  and  share 
together  in  simple  but  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions. 

Many  organizations  and  corporations  sponsor 
Habitat  trips,  which  also  may  be  tax-deductible. 

For  more  information  about  a  Habitat  trip  or 
how  to  get  involved  on  a  local  level,  visit  Habitat  for 
Humanity's  Web  site  at  www.Habitat.org. 


amazing  folks,  79-year-old  Sam  Monroe,  as  he  shoveled 
heavy  loads  of  pebbles  with  me  and  insisted  on  doing  this 
back-breaking  work  instead  of  an  easier  task.  A  veteran  of 
three  wars,  Monroe  was  an  inspiration.  He  spends  seven 
months  of  the  year  traveling  with  his  wife  and  a  convoy  of 
fellow  Habitat  Care-A-Vaners  who  have  become  like  fam- 
ily. "As  long  as  God  has  given  me  a  healthy  body,  I  will 
continue  to  work,"  he  said.  "My  wife  and  I  get  more  out  of 
this  than  the  people  receiving  these  homes,  no  question 
about  it.  It's  a  blessing  to  us." 

Others  in  my  team  were  equally  inspiring,  sharing  col- 
orful stories  and  rich  personal  experiences.  "We  get  paid 

by  knowing  we  can  effect 
change,"  said  one  teammate, 
Carol  Goepferd,  who  does 
administrative  work  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
"Nobody  can  say  one  person 
can't  make  a  difference.  This 
is  proof  of  that." 

Jill  Petersen,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin  who  works  as  a 
marketing  manager  in 
Chicago,  was  also  looking  for 
something  different  and  spir- 
itually fulfilling  to  do  with 
her  summer  vacation.  "It's 
amazing  what  was  accom- 
plished in  such  a  short 
amount  of  time  with  such  a 
diverse  group  of  people,"  she 
said.  "We  were  all  on  a  level 
playing  field,  regardless  of 
age,  experience  or  back- 
ground. At  least  for  one 
week,  everyone  kept  their 
egos  in  check,  focusing  only  on  giving  their  best  effort. 
The  experience  is  open  to  anyone  and  everyone  who  wants 
to  make  a  difference." 

After  a  week  of  hard  work,  we  were  treated  to  a  day  of 
fun  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  stayed  in  a  comfort- 
able lodge,  where  bison  roamed  outside  our  windows  and 
the  predictable  gush  of  Old  Faithful  and  dozens  of  other 
geysers  created  one  of  the  most  unusual  yet  beautiful  land- 
scapes I  had  ever  seen.  Amy  Fleischauer  remarked,  during 
our  last  dinner,  that  it  was  no  coincidence  that  each  of  us 
had  chosen  to  share  this  adventure;  it  was  in  God's  plan. 
"We  all  came  to  do  this  for  different  reasons,  but  seeing  all 
these  different  people,  from  all  over  the  country,  come 
together  is  incredible.  We  all  have  something  to  learn 
from  one  another.  We  may  not  know  what  that  is  right 
now,  but  we  will  find  out  some  day."  0 
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The  Church  Was  Right 
About  Capitalism 


BY  EDWARD  M.  WELCH 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  has 
taught  for  over  a  century  that  the 
use  of  money,  capital  and  markets 
must  be  subservient  to  the  good 
of  humankind.  It  has  said  that  "free  competi- 
tion though  justified  and  quite  useful  within 
certain  limits,  cannot  be  an  adequate  control- 
ling principle  in  economic  affairs,"  and  has 
demanded  that  "the  market  be  appropriately 
controlled  by  the  forces  of  society  and  by  the 
state,  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  basic  needs 
of  the  whole  of  society  are  satisfied."  The 
church  continues  to  adhere  to  this  teaching 
in  the  Gatechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1992), 
pointing  out  that  regulating  the  economy 
"solely  by  the  law  of  the  marketplace  fails 
social  justice"  (No.  2425). 

I  have  always  wondered  what  all  this 
meant.  Of  course  there  was  historical  signifi- 
cance to  some  of  the  older  statements,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
truisms.  Who  would  argue  that  there  was  not  some  role  for 
government  in  controlling  economic  life?  Who  would  doubt 
that  a  completely  unrestrained  market  would  lead  to  excesses 
for  some  and  deprivation  for  others?  Surely  the  church  was 
silly  to  worry  that  a  responsible  society  would  go  to  these 
extremes. 

The  Extreme  Has  Arrived 

But  consider  what  has  happened  in  this  country  in  the  last  20 
years.  Deregulation  and  privatization  have  become  the  top 
priorities  of  government.  We  have  deregulated  trucking,  air- 
lines, phone  service  and  energy — to  mention  just  a  few  indus- 
tries. We  have  turned  over  to  for-profit  companies  everything 
from  prisons  to  public  schools.  Much  of  the  work  once  done 
for  state  and  local  governments  by  civil  servants  is  now  con- 
tracted out  to  private  business.  On  a  single  day  this  summer 
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the  media  reported  diat  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  was  loosening  its  regulations  for  health  claims 
on  food,  Congress  was  voting  to  relax  overtime  rules  applied 
to  employers,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  was  limiting 
the  ability  of  states  to  police  investment  firms. 

Even  the  sciences  have  been  privatized.  It  used  to  be  that 
most  basic  scientific  research  was  done  at  universities  and  was 
funded  by  grants  from  the  government.  Today,  however, 
much  of  it  has  moved  from  universities  to  private  organiza- 
tions. This  is  partly  because  of  political  factors  and  partly 
because  of  the  potential  profits  that  can  result  from  such  work. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  genetic  research,  where  some 
form  of  control  might  be  particularly  important. 

It  has  become  the  accepted  wisdom  that  government  reg- 
ulation is  in  itself  bad  and  must  be  reduced  in  every  possible 
way,  that  as  many  functions  as  possible  should  be  taken  away 
from  government  and  turned  over  to  for-profit  businesses, 
and  that  the  control  of  our  society  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  forces  of  the  marketplace.  Fifty  years  ago  Charles  Wilson 
was  laughed  out  of  office  for  saying  that  what's  good  for 
General  Motors  is  good  for  the  country.  Today  we  just  assume 
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that  what  is  good  for  business  will  somehow  result  in  good 
things  for  people.  The  situation  about  which  the  church 
warned  us  has  come  to  pass. 

Disastrous  Results 

Consider  just  a  few  examples  of  the  results  of  this  unlimited 
reliance  on  the  marketplace.  The  most  striking  recent  exam- 
ple is  the  blackout  in  the  Northeast,  which  should  have  been 
avoided  by  better  regulation  of  the  energy  business.  In  a  way, 
though,  die  blackouts  in  California  a  couple  of  years  ago  are  a 
more  serious  example.  They  occurred  because  deregulation 
allowed  companies  like  Enron  to  manipulate  the  energy  mar- 
ket for  dieir  own  profit.  To  do  diis  they  created  artificial  short- 
ages, which  led  to  the  blackouts. 

The  securities  market  seems  to  have  been  completely  dis- 
credited. Researchers  for  Wall  Street  firms  give  advice  to  their 
clients,  often  small  investors,  on  how  to  invest  their  money. 
Other  parts  of  these  same  firms  are  paid  by  big  companies  to 
help  sell  their  shares.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  researchers 
were  often  giving  glowing  descriptions  of  the  companies  the 
firms  are  paid  to  represent,  even  when  they  were  bad  invest- 
ments. In  fact,  these  researchers  were  advising  small  clients  to 
invest  in  some  companies  while  sending  e-mail  messages  to 
friends  joking  about  what  terrible  investments  these  compa- 
nies actually  were.  After  a  settlement  in  which  10  firms  paid 
$1.4  billion,  one  of  the  firms  had  trouble  admitting  it  did  any- 
thing wrong.  It  was,  it  claimed,  only  doing  what  its  customers 
wanted.  The  same  firm  is  also  being  investigated  for  giving  its 
brokers  improper  incentives  to  sell  its  own  mutual  funds. 

Xerox  officials  paid  $22  million  to  settle  claims  that  they 
falsely  inflated  the  value  of  the  company's  stock.  This  spring 
American  Airlines  was  asking  its  flight  attendants  and  other 
employees  to  take  pay  cuts  in  order  to  save  it  from  hard  times, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  secredy  giving  supplemental 
pensions  and  bonuses  to  its  top  executives. 

Guidant,  a  supplier  of  medical  equipment,  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  allowing  marketers  to  influence  scientific  decisions.  It 
kept  marketing  heart  grafts  even  after  becoming  aware  of  sig- 
nificant dangers  involved  in  their  implantation.  AstraZeneca 
pleaded  guilty  to  giving  illegal  financial  incentives  to  doctors 
to  persuade  them  to  prescribe  its  drug  Zoladex.  A  California 
court  has  handed  down  a  $12.5  million  false-advertising  judg- 
ment against  the  maker  of  an  ephedra-based  dietary  supple- 
ment. Visa  and  MasterCard  have  agreed  to  a  $3  billion  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  that  they  violated  antitrust  laws  and  forced 
merchants  to  accept  their  cards.  Even  Coca-Cola  has  paid  $2 1 
million  because  of  a  rigged  test  of  one  of  its  products. 

The  Bottom  Line 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  is  just  what  we  should 
expect.  The  people  with  capital  are  doing  very  well  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  disparity  between  the  wealthy 


few  and  others  in  society  gets  bigger  and  bigger  in  terms  of 
both  income  and  wealth.  This  is  sometimes  described  by  say- 
ing that  "the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer."  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  describe  what  is  happening. 
One  does  not  get  rich  by  taking  money  from  the  poor.  They 
do  not  have  much  money  to  take.  You  get  wealthy  by  taking 
from  the  middle  class.  Perhaps  taking  from  the  poor  is  more 
of  a  sin,  but  the  problem  will  never  be  dealt  with  until  the 
majority  in  the  middle  realize  that  they  too  are  being  victim- 
ized. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  examples  cited  above  do  not 
represent  failures,  because  they  have  all  been  found  and  cor- 
rected. While  they  have  all  been  pointed  out,  however,  hard- 
ly any  have  really  been  corrected.  Energy  regulators  imposed 
a  largely  symbolic  sanction  on  the  now  bankrupt  Enron,  but 
did  not  invalidate  the  oppressive  contracts  that  were  entered 
into  during  the  manipulations.  The  manufacturers  of  health 
products  were  fined,  but  the  drive  continues  to  limit  the  lia- 
bility for  medical  malpractice.  Courts  have  thrown  out  cases 
by  investors  who  followed  bad  advice  from  Wall  Street.  The 
settlement  by  Visa  and  MasterCard  was  paid  to  merchants, 
not  to  cardholders,  and  Coke  paid  Burger  King,  not  con- 
sumers. Moreover,  one  could  just  as  well  say  that  these  are 
only  the  abuses  that  have  been  found.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
there  are  just  as  many,  perhaps  many  more,  problems  that 
have  not  come  to  light. 

The  Church  Was  Right 

The  church  was  right,  but  its  Tightness  was  not  so  much  in 
saying  that  unrestricted  capitalism  would  be  bad.  That  is 
indeed  a  truism.  It  should  also  not  be  surprising  that,  given 
free  rein,  capitalism  would  go  to  extremes — a  circumstance 
predictable  from  its  very  nature.  What  is  surprising  is  that  the 
church  was  right  in  predicting  that  we  would  go  as  far  as  we 
have  in  tearing  down  any  and  all  limits  to  the  control  of  our 
system  by  capitalism  and  markets. 

Have  we  learned  anything?  Will  we  do  better  in  the 
future?  There  are  hopeful  signs.  Even  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  writing  that  we  may  need  to  reinstate  some  regula- 
tions. It  began  a  recent  article  saving,  "The  blackout  of  2003 
offers  a  simple  but  powerful  lesson:  Markets  are  a  great  way 
to  organize  economic  activity,  but  they  need  adult  supervi- 
sion." (Maybe  the  encyclicals  just  needed  a  little  more  style.) 

But  I  still  worry.  Are  ordinary  citizens,  much  less  business 
leaders  and  politicians,  ready  to  reject  the  idea  that  we  can 
always  rely  on  the  marketplace  to  produce  the  right  result? 
Are  they  willing  to  ask  first,  "How  will  this  help  people?" 
before  they  ask,  "How  will  this  help  businesses?"  Are  pastors 
and  teachers  ready  to  tell  them  that  this  is  the  morally  correct 
way  to  look  at  things?  We  will  see.  In  the  meantime,  we  all 
might  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  church's  social 
teachings.  S 
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faith  in  focus 


Baltimore's  Viva  House 


A  Place  of  Hospitality 

and  Advocacy   BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


WALKING  FROM  the  bus 
station  to  Viva  House, 
the  home  of  the 
Baltimore  Catholic 
Worker,  I  passed  block  after  block  of 
boarded-up  homes.  I  was  coming  to  cele- 
brate Viva  House's  35th  anniversary  and 
to  visit  its  co-founders,  Willa  Bickham 
and  her  husband,  Brendan  Walsh,  whom 
I  knew  even  before  I  joined  the  Jesuits. 
Since  that  time  in  the  late  1960's,  the  city 
has  declined  dramatically.  Its  population 
once  numbered  close  to  a  million,  but 
now  hovers  around  630,000.  The  aban- 
doned homes  stem  from  a  decades-long 
loss  of  employment  opportunities, 
according  to  Willa  and  Brendan.  Since 
the  1950's,  over  100,000  manufacturing 
jobs  have  disappeared.  Those  who  once 
held  them  moved  elsewhere  in  search  of 
work.  "I  remember  standing  at  our  front 
door  and  seeing  women  pass  by  on  their 
way  to  work  at  the  Misty  Harbor  raincoat 
factory  farther  down  the  street,"  Willa 
said. 

The  loss  of  jobs  contributed  to  an 
ever-growing  drug  trade — an  under- 
ground economy  that  has  also  filled  to 
overflowing  the  city  jail  and  the  Maryland 
prison  located  in  downtown  Baltimore. 
Ironically,  the  jail-prison  complex,  with 
its  24-hour-a-day  shifts  seven  days  a 
week,  has  become  a  major  employer.  A 
few  years  ago,  crack  cocaine  was  the 
favored  drug,  but  now  it  is  heroin,  which 
has  affected  the  drug  users  who  come  to 
the  Viva  House  soup  kitchen.  Heroin,  at 
least,  Willa  noted,  leaves  the  user  in  a  rel- 
atively calm  state,  whereas  those  on  crack 
can  become  violent.  She  remembers  men 
who  arrived  for  the  meal  behaving  errati- 
cally, ready  to  explode.  "And  yet  the  next 
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day,  they'd  come  back 
with  no  memory  of  their 
previous  behavior." 

Many  who  visit  the 
soup  kitchen  are  homeless. 
The  housing  situation  has 
worsened  because  the  fed- 
eral government  has, 
according  to  Willa  and 
Brendan,  abandoned  its 
public  housing  program. 
The  destruction  of  high- 
rise  apartment  buildings 
led  the  couple  to  demon- 
strate with  others  at  sever- 
al sites,  like  that  of  the 
now-vanished  Murphy 
Homes.  Demonstrations 
and  other  efforts  on  behalf 
of  poor  people  have  always  been  part  of 
Viva  House's  work.  Earlier  on,  while  hab- 
itable housing  stock  still  existed,  they  con- 
ducted sit-ins  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Housing  Commissioner  and  attained 
some  success  in  securing  homes  for  low- 
income  families.  But  now,  as  Brendan  put 
it,  nothing  is  left  in  the  way  of  decent 
housing,  "and  the  city  has  no  viable  plan 
for  the  poor  who  need  it."  Even  with  fam- 
ilies doubled  and  tripled  up,  he  said,  evic- 
tions for  nonpayment  of  rent  remain  reg- 
ular occurrences.  A  family  just  a  block 
away  had  been  evicted  the  week  before  my 
visit. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  afford  the 
rents  face  utility  bills.  If  unpaid,  the  conse- 
quence is  homes  in  darkness  and  without 
heat.  "When  you  walk  past  a  house  at 
night  that  you  know  is  lived  in,  and  you 
don't  see  any  lights  in  the  windows,  you 
realize  their  electricity's  been  shut  off," 
Brendan  explained.  He  cited  the  example 
of  an  elderly  woman  subject  to  seizures 
who  came  to  Viva  House  with  an  unpaid 
gas  and  electric  bill  of  $2,800.  "She  was 


living  on  $469  a  month  and  used  candles 
to  get  around  at  night,"  he  said.  Four 
hours  on  the  phone  with  several  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  officials  were 
needed  before  they  agreed  to  reduce  the 
debt  to  a  sum  Viva  House  could  pay 
through  donations.  Advocacy  work  of  this 
kind  consumes  much  of  Willa  and 
Brendan's  time,  and  after  35  years  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  Baltimore's  poorest  resi- 
dents they  have  become  known  to  city 
officials.  As  Brendan  put  it,  "we  have  a 
reputation." 

Although  advocacy  work  and  direct 
services  through  its  soup  kitchen  account 
for  much  of  Viva  House's  work,  Willa  and 
Brendan  emphasized  that  another  part 
involves  resistance — resistance  to  today's 
consumer  culture,  but  especially  to  the 
machinery  of  war.  They  feel  they  must 
both  serve  poor  people  and  oppose  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Most 
Catholic  Worker  communities  on  the  east 
coast  share  in  this  dual  thrust,  they  added, 
oriented  as  they  are  toward  the 
Plowshares  movement  that  began  in  the 
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early  1980's  with  a  series  of  nonviolent  dis- 
armament actions  by  peace  activists. 
Although  both  Willa  and  Brendan  have 
been  arrested  for  participating  in  various 
demonstrations  at  the  White  House  and 
elsewhere,  neither  has  any  felony  convic- 
tions that  have  resulted  in  significant  jail 
time.  As  Willa  put  it,  "we  do  the  works  of 
hospitality  better  than  resistance."  But  they 
have  long  been  co-workers  with  resisters 
by  providing  them  with  hospitality  and 
other  forms  of  assistance.  Supporters  of  the 
Catonsville  Nine,  for  example,  were 
among  the  first  to  stay  at  Viva  House. 


How  did  Willa  and  Brendan  originally 
come  to  think  of  founding  a  Catholic 
Worker  house?  Both  had  at  one  time  made 
a  commitment  to  church  ministry — Willa 
as  a  sister  of  St.  Joseph  and  Brendan  as  a 
seminarian  for  die  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  But  in  addition  to  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Vietnam  War,  they  felt 
drawn  to  working  with  poor  people.  Even 
before  they  met,  they  had  found  their  way 
to  Baltimore,  to  St.  Peter  Claver  parish — 
where  Phil  Berrigan  was  ministering  to 
African  Americans  and  where  he  had  begun 
the  Baltimore  Interfaith  Peace  Mission. 


After  their  marriage,  they  found  a  house  for 
rent  at  $75  a  month  near  the  city's  unstated 
dividing  line  between  poor  whites  and 
African  Americans.  There  they  began  what 
has  become  their  life's  work  among  both 
groups — a  distinctively  Christian  vocation 
based  on  Matthew  25  and  the  Beatitudes. 

hi  those  early  days,  when  they  were 
also  raising  Kate,  their  daughter,  Willa  and 
Brendan  took  turns  holding  paid  jobs.  One 
went  out  to  work  while  the  other  stayed 
home  to  provide  hospitality  and  run  the 
soup  kitchen.  Brendan  taught  at  local 
Catholic  high  schools,  and  Willa  worked  as 
a  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  at  a  clinic. 
Once  retired  from  that  job,  she  was  able  to 
help  care  for  Phil  Berrigan  during  the  last 
stages  of  his  life  at  Jonah  House,  a  resis- 
tance community  about  a  mile  north  of 
Viva  House. 

The  soup  kitchen  remains  the  primary 
focus  of  Viva  House — an  undertaking  that 
involves  far  more  than  food.  "How  you 
serve  the  meal  is  as  important  as  what  you 
serve,"  Brendan  explained.  "People  come 
here  for  the  sense  of  dignity  it  provides 
them."  On  days  when  the  hot  meal  is  not 
served,  sandwiches  are  distributed.  Despite 
a  20  percent  reduction  in  population  for 
that  part  of  the  city,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding drop  in  the  number  seeking 
help — a  sign  of  the  deepening  poverty  of 
the  city's  low-income  residents.  A  number 
of  those  who  come  to  Viva  House  are  men- 
tally ill  or  physically  handicapped,  and 
many  bear  the  marks  of  addiction.  As  a 
nurse  practitioner,  Willa  has  seen  addicts 
arrive  "with  terrible  abscesses  on  their  arms 
and  legs"  at  points  where  they  had  injected 
drugs  into  their  veins. 

Willa  and  Brendan  stay  in  touch  with 
Catholic  Worker  houses  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  They  acknowledge,  though, 
that  the  newer  ones  tend  to  be  more  resis- 
tance oriented,  with  correspondingly  less 
emphasis  on  starting  large  soup  kitchens 
like  theirs.  At  these  newer  undertakings, 
hospitality  might  take  the  form  of  sharing 
the  house  with  one  or  more  poor  families 
on  a  short-term  basis.  Viva  House  itself, 
they  said,  may  eventually  assume  another 
kind  of  existence,  but  it  will  continue  to 
embody  the  life  concept  implied  in  its 
name,  Viva.  And  for  both  Willa  and 
Brendan,  faith  continues  to  underlie  all 
they  do.  "We  are  spiritual  people,"  Willa 
said,  and  their  spirituality  is  reflected  in 
their  ongoing  commimient  to  those  whom 
the  world  regards  as  least.  0 
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bookings 


'Who  Do  You  Say  I  Am?' 

A  Trilogy  of  Books  on  Jesus 


BY  DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


W 


ho  WAS  JESUS,  and  what 
did  he  say  and  do?  Was 
Jesus  really  raised  from  the 
dead?  Why  and  when  did 
Christians  begin  to  worship  Jesus?  These 
questions  go  to  the  roots  of  Christian 
taith.  The  three  massive  books  discussed 
here  provide  pertinent  information  and 
interpretive  options  that  Christians  today 
need  for  dealing  with  them.  All  three 
books  are  scholarly,  positive,  constructive 
and  generally  orthodox  in  their  theology, 
and  those  who  read  through  them  careful- 
ly will  want  to  consult  them  again  later  as 
interest  or  need  arises. 

At  first  glance,  James  D.  G.  Dunn's 
Jesus  Remembered  (Eerdmans,  1019p,  $55; 
ISBN  0802839312)  looks  like  another 
"Jesus  book"  in  a  long  series  of  such  pub- 
lications. But  Dunn  has  a  fresh  perspective 
that  makes  good  sense  out  of  Jesus  and  the 
Jesus  tradition.  His  basic  thesis  is  that  "the 
Jesus  tradition  is  Jesus  remembered"  and 
that  this  is  as  close  as  we  will  ever  be  able 
to  reach  back  to  him.  The  point  is  that 
what  we  know  about  Jesus  comes  from 
what  the  early  witnesses  said  about  him, 
and  the  most  reasonable  assumption  is 
that  the  stable  core  of  their  testimony 
offers  a  reliable  picture  of  what  Jesus  said 
and  did. 

Dunn  adopts  the  hermeneutical  per- 
spective of  critical  realism  (based  on  the 
work  of  Bernard  Lonergan,  S.J.)  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  dialogic  nature  of  inquiry, 
and  stresses  the  role  of  oral  transmission  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Jesus  tradition.  He 
contends  that  the  tradition  process  began 
during  Jesus'  own  mission,  not  after 
Easter.  He  regards  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
as  the  most  reliable  sources  for  discover- 
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New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  general 
editor  of  New  Testament  Abstracts. 


ing  the  Jesus  tradition  and  the  person 
behind  it,  and  so — eager  to  situate  Jesus  in 
the  context  of  first-century  Judaism — he 
focuses  on  the  characteristic  emphases  and 
themes  of  the  Jesus  tradition. 

After  reviewing  the  quest  for  the  his- 
torical Jesus  and  delineating  his  own 
approach,  Dunn  treats  the  mission  of 
Jesus — beginning  with  the  baptism  of 
John,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  audiences 
for  Jesus'  message,  the  character  of  disci- 
pleship,  to  the  question  of  Jesus'  self- 
understanding  (who  others  thought  Jesus 
was,  how  Jesus  saw  his  role)  and  the  climax 
of  Jesus'  mission  (his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion). 

Dunn,  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
the  University  of  Durham  in  England, 
intends  this  book  as  the  first  installment  in 


a  three-volume  project  entitled 
"Christianity  in  the  Making."  He  has  been 
a  productive  and  incisive  New  Testament 
scholar  for  more  than  30  years,  and  this 
undertaking  is  his  attempt  to  put  together 
the  history  of  Christianity  between  A.D. 
27  and  150. 

Jesus  Remembered  is  both  original  and 
synthetic.  Dunn's  concept  of  a  stable  but 
flexible  oral  tradition,  careful  analyses  of 
parallel  texts  in  the  Gospels  (including 
John  and  Thomas)  and  cautious  but  rea- 
sonable historical  judgments  make  his 
work  infomative  and  often  exciting  read- ; 
ing.  The  thousands  of  footnotes  provide5 
lists  of  pertinent  texts,  philological  infor- « 
mation,  impressive  bibliographies  and; 
sharp  judgments  on  the  work  of  other" 
scholars.  He  notes  in  conclusion  that" 
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Child  With  a  Book 

She  is  edgy  and  bored  in  the  adult 

company.  Words  go  on  too  long, 

words  she  understands  but  which  do  not 

connect  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  her, 

sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  chair 

waiting  to  leave.  Why  not  try  this, 

one  of  the  strangers  says,  and  hands  her 

a  book.  A  disused  lamp  is  lit, 

and  she  leans  into  the  circle  of  its  glow. 

Her  feet  move  up,  comfortable  now, 

and  the  people  are  all  gone  with  the  first 

sentence:  the  tall  woman  with  vague 

eyes  who  handed  her  the  book, 

the  red-faced  men  who  believe  they 

are  both  right.  And  there  she  is, 

completely  in  the  circle  of  the  lamp 

with  the  good  Lion  who  will  die 

but  not  forever  and  the  silly  boy 

who  will  learn,  but  not  yet,  and  they  say 

important  things  in  the  same  words 

the  grown-ups  use  but  these  are  now 

her  own,  her  landscape  and  her  language. 

Her  long  dark  hair  falls  over  her  still  face 

and  she  brushes  it  back  like  a  curtain, 

and  when  they  finally  say,  it's  time 

to  go,  you  can  finish  it  later, 

it  is  like  coming  back  through  the  secret 

door  into  the  room  where  they  look  for  coats 

and  wraps,  and,  riding  home,  eyes  shut 

as  the  streetlights  flash  by,  she  sees 

the  lion  moving  behind  heaven  s  bright  bars. 
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"through  the  Jesus  tradition  the  would-be 
disciple  still  hears  and  encounters  Jesus." 

Dunn's  critics  will  question  his 
reliance  on  oral  tradition  (always  a  slippery 
concept),  ease  in  moving  from  the  Jesus 
tradition  to  Jesus  (Jesus  remembered  is 
something  between  the  historical  Jesus 
and  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels)  and  appeals 
to  the  "stable  core"  of  the  Jesus  tradition 
(Is  this  only  an  appeal  to  the  least  common 
denominator?). 

While  Dunn  leaves  off  with  an  elo- 
quent case  for  regarding  resurrection  as  a 
"metaphor,"  the  second  book  in  this  trilo- 
gy challenges  us  to  move  beyond  that 
vague  term.  Nicholas  Thomas  Wright, 
well  known  as  a  prolific  and  persuasive 
writer,  lecturer  and  preacher,  is  now  the 
Anglican  bishop  of  Durham.  He  has 
embarked  on  a  five -volume  project  enti- 
tled "Christian  Origins  and  the  Question 
of  God."  The  first  two  volumes  appeared 
under  the  titles  The  New  Testament  and  the 
People  of  God  (1992)  and  Jesus  and  the 
Victory  of  God  (1996).  In  this  newest  install- 
ment, The  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God 
(Fortress,  81 7p,  $49;  ISBN  0800636155), 
he  argues  that  the  only  possible  reason 
why  early  Christianity  began  and  took  the 
shape  that  it  did  is  that  Jesus'  tomb  was 
really  empty,  that  people  really  did  meet 
Jesus  as  alive  again  and  that  the  best  his- 
torical explanation  for  these  phenomena  is 
that  Jesus  was  indeed  raised  bodily  from 
the  dead. 

After  setting  the  scene  with  reference 
to  beliefs  about  the  afterlife  in  ancient 
paganism,  the  Old  Testament  and  post- 
biblical  Judaism,  Wright  deals  with  the 
theme  of  resurrection  first  in  Paul's  writ- 
ings outside  the  Corinthian  correspon- 
dence and  then  in  1  and  2  Corinthians,  as 
well  as  Paul's  own  experience  of  the  risen 
Jesus.  Next  he  discusses  resurrection  in 
early  Christianity  apart  from  Paul's  writ- 
ings— that  is,  in  Gospel  traditions  outside 
the  Easter  narratives,  noncanonical  early 
Christian  texts  and  hope  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Lord.  Then  after 
treating  general  issues  about  the  Easter 
texts  in  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  the 
author  considers  the  distinctive  perspec- 
tive on  Jesus'  resurrection  in  each  Gospel: 
fear  and  trembling  (Mark),  earthquakes 
and  angels  (Matthew),  burning  hearts  and 
broken  bread  (Luke)  and  new  day  and  new 
tasks  (John).  He  concludes  with  observa- 
tions on  Easter  and  history  and  on  the 
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risen  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Wright  defines  resurrection  as  a  new 
embodied  life  that  follows  whatever  life 
after  death  there  might  be.  With  this  clear 
and  specific  definition  he  is  able  to  show 
that  all  the  intimations  of  immortality 
from  the  Greco- Roman  world  that  have 
been  put  forward  to  "explain"  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  fail  to  do  so.  It  also  allows 
him  to  demonstrate  how  pivotal  Dan 
12:2-3  is  in  picking  up  earlier  images 
about  hope  for  Israel  from  the  biblical 
prophets  and  in  pointing  forward  to 
widespread  belief  in  resurrection  in  vari- 
ous strands  of  postbiblical  Judaism. 

Paul's  letters  from  the  early  50's  of  the 
first  century  are  the  earliest  complete  doc- 
uments in  the  New  Testament.  Wright 
calls  upon  diem  to  illustrate  how  perva- 
sive, at  a  very  young  stage  in  Christian  his- 
tory, were  belief  in  Jesus'  resurrection 
and  Christian  hope  for  future  embod- 
ied existence.  For  Paul  and  those 
whom  he  addressed,  resurrection  was 
more  than  a  metaphor  or  a  poetic  way 
of  speaking.  Indeed,  according  to 
Wright,  Paul's  firm  convictions  about 
resurrection  came  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  the  risen  Jesus  having  a  trans- 
formed but  still  physical  body. 

While  the  Synoptic  Gospels — 
apart  from  their  Easter  narratives — 
generally  speak  about  resurrection  in 
the  context  of  Second  Temple 
Judaism,  in  John  and  in  almost  all  earlv 
Christian  writings  (besides  some  clear- 
ly gnostic  works),  the  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion remains  constant  into  the  third 
century,  a  hope  based  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  And  in  the  development  of 
Christology,  Jesus'  resurrection  vindicated 
or  validated  his  messiahship  and  qualified 
him  to  be  called  Lord  and  described  in 
terms  usually  applied  to  God. 

In  analyzing  the  empty  tomb  and 
appearance  stories  in  each  Gospel,  Wright 
explains  how  the  individual  Evangelists 
shaped  the  traditions  for  their  own  theo- 
logical purposes  without  destroying  the 
underlying  subject  matter,  and  how  they 
give  every  impression  that  they  intended 
to  refer  to  actual  events  that  took  place  on 
the  third  day  after  Jesus'  death.  Wright 
concludes  that  the  combination  of  the 
empty  tomb  and  the  appearances  of  the 
living  Jesus  forms  a  set  of  circumstances — 
indeed  the  only  set — that  is  itself  both 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  rise  of 


early  Christian  belief. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  pro- 
vides a  vigorous  demonstration  of  what 
the  New  Testament  says  and  does  not  say 
about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  its  sig- 
nificance for  Christian  life.  Some  critics 
contend  that  Wright  "proves  too  much," 
that  he  takes  the  biblical  witness  too  liter- 
ally and  that  he  has  an  apologetic  agenda. 
Wnatever  the  merits  of  these  critiques 
may  be,  he  certainly  does  us  the  service  of 
clarifying  what  the  Scriptures  teach  about 
Jesus'  resurrection  and  explaining  its  cen- 
tral place  in  Christian  existence. 

Wnile  Wright  highlights  the  pivotal 
role  of  Jesus'  resurrection  in  the  early 
development  of  Christology  and  ends  his 
book  with  a  chapter  on  the  risen  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God,  the  third  book  in  the  tril- 
ogy takes  up  two  questions  that  emerge 


where  Wright  leaves  off:  Did  the  earliest 
Christians  worship  Jesus?  Did  they  regard 
him  as  divine?  In  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
Devotion  to  Jesus  in  Earliest  Christianity 
(Eerdmans,  764p,  $55;  ISBN 
0802860702),  Larry  W.  Hurtado,  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  deals  directly  with  these 
important  and  difficult  issues  in  a  compre- 
hensive, learned  and  balanced  way.  He 
describes  his  work  as  a  historical  analysis 
of  the  beliefs  and  religious  practices  that 
constituted  devotion  to  Jesus  as  a  divine 
figure  in  earliest  Christianity,  and  of  the 
role  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  the  religious 
life  and  thought  of  the  earliest  Christians. 

In  treating  the  relevant  sources  from 
A.D.  30  to  170,  Hurtado  discusses  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  in  Paul's  letters  and  the  tradi- 


tions preserved  in  them;  the  Gospels  (Q, 
Synoptics,  John,  other  Jesus  books);  other 
canonical  writings;  "heretical"  views 
(Valentinus,  Marcion);  and  "proto-ortho- 
dox"  Christianity.  He  argues  that  early 
Christians  were  proclaiming  and  worship- 
ing Jesus,  indeed  living  and  dying  for  his 
sake,  well  before  the  doctrinal/credal 
developments  ol  the  second  century. 

There  are  three  major  theses  in 
Hurtado's  work.  First,  devotion  to  Jesus 
(using  terms,  titles  and  concepts  otherwise 
reserved  for  God)  emerged  very  early  in 
Christian  history,  hi  fact,  it  was  there  from 
the  very  beginning  and  reflects  not  so 
much  a  gradual  development  but  rather  an 
explosion.  Second,  there  is  no  true  analo- 
gy in  the  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  envi- 
ronment in  the  first  century  for  the  inten- 
sity and  diversity  of  expression  associated 
with  early  Christian  devotion  to  Jesus. 
Third,  this  intense  devotion  to  Jesus, 
which  included  reverencing  him  as 
divine,  was  offered  and  articulated  with- 
in a  firm  stance  of  exclusivist  monothe- 
ism. 

In  developing  his  case,  Hurtado 
offers  sound  critical  assessments  of 
many  contested  issues  pertaining  to  the 
New  Testament  and  early  Christian 
history.  Although  his  critics  may  com- 
plain that  he  takes  too  benign  a  view  of 
"proto-orthodoxy"  and  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  more  exotic  strands  within 
early  Christianity,  on  the  whole  his 
positions  seem  true  to  the  literary 
sources  and  historical  data.  His  inter- 
pretations proceed  more  from  a 
hermeneutic  of  reception  or  generosity 
than  from  a  hermeneutic  of  suspicion  that 
has  become  so  prominent  in  other  recent 
studies  of  these  matters.  Although  intend- 
ed as  a  historical  analysis,  Hurtado's  mag- 
num opus  not  only  has~  great  relevance  for 
theologians  working  on  Christology,  but 
also  offers  the  general  public  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  accurate  and  stimulating 
account  of  what  most  early  Christians 
understood  and  believed  about  Jesus,  and 
how  they  experienced  him  in  their  wor- 
ship. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Dunn, 
Wright  and  Hurtado  coordinated  their 
writings  (they  sometimes  disagree  with 
one  another).  Still,  their  books  form  a 
magnificent  trilogy  about  the  person  of 
Jesus  and  his  significance  throughout 
Christian  history.  0 
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A  Family  of  His  Own 

A  Life  of  Edwin  O'Connor 

By  Charles  F.  Duffy 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America  Press.  464p  $49.95 
ISBN 0813213371 

The  most  startling  fact  about  Edwin 
O'Connor's  life  was  its  brevity.  The 
acclaimed  author  of  such  mid-century 
Irish  and  Catholic  classics  as  The  Last 
Hurrah  and  The  Edge  of  Sadness  seemed  a 
fit  and  healthy  man.  Yet  he  died  when  he 
was  just  49,  in  1968,  following  a  stroke. 

Perhaps  more  important  than 
O'Connor's  ethnicity — there  was  no 
shortage  of  Irish  American  writers,  even 
40  years  ago — was  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  treated  the  subject  of  religion  in 
his  work  and  in  his  life.  O'Connor,  of 
course,  could  very  well  still  be  writing 
today.  What  would  he  have  made  of  post- 
Vatican  II  America,  the  demise  of  white 
ethnic  urban  political  machines  or  even 
the  current  sex  scandals? 

Charles  F.  Duffy,  in  his  fine  new  biog- 
raphy of  O'Connor,  argues  that  the 
Rhode  Island-born  author  (who  would 
always  be  linked  with  Boston)  was  writing 
what  might  have  been  his  most  ambitious 
work  when  he  died.  Readers  will  never 
know. 


On  the  surface,  this  unfinished  novel 
about  an  aged  cardinal  "looks  something 
like  a  reprise  of  the  tribal  chieftain  saga  in 
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The  Last  Hurrah"  Duffy  writes.  But  with 
Catholicism — and  America — undergoing 
swift,  turbulent  change,  O'Connor 
seemed  to  be  hinting  at  something  more 
daring  and  profound.  He  "might  very  well 
have  achieved  a  remarkable  novel  about 
transgression  and  redemption,"  Duffy 
writes,  though  he  also  admits  this  is  a  spec- 
ulative assessment,  given  the  sketchy 
nature  of  the  work. 

The  sections  of  Duffy's  book  that  treat 
O'Connor's  unfinished  works  are  a  strong 
point  of  A  Family  of  His  Own.  Another  is 
Duffy's  look  at  O'Connor's  youth.  He  was 
born  in  Woonsocket,  on  Rhode  Island's 
northern  border  with  Massachusetts.  The 
town  was  small,  yet  ethnic  tensions 
abounded.  Irish  and  French  Canadian 
Catholics  coexisted  uneasily,  at  best. 

Labor  strife,  too,  was  not  uncommon. 
On  Sept.  12,  1934,  a  series  of  strikes  cul- 
minated in  rioting,  vandalism  and  looting. 
Duffy,  a  professor  of  English  at 
Providence  College,  estimates  10,000 
people — a  quarter  of  Woonsocket's  popu- 
lation— participated. 

The  O'Connor  family,  however,  was 
solidly  middle  class.  Not  surprisingly, 
much  of  O'Connor's  best  work  would 
strike  a  balance  between  stability  and  dis- 
order, particularly  as  seen  in  politics  and 
the  church. 

A  highly  complicated  relationship 
with  O'Connor's  taciturn  dad  (he  was  one 
of  nine  children),  who  became  a  prosper- 
ous doctor,  would  also  find  its  way  into 
much    of   O'Connor's    writing.  But 


O'Connor  never  used  art  to  expel  person- 
al demons.  In  one  of  his  many  excellent 
observations,  Duffy  writes  that  O'Connor 
was  "too  Dickensian  to  believe  the  worst 
about  his  characters." 

O'Connor  went  off  to  Notre  Dame  in 
1935.  He  struck  up  an  influential  friend- 
ship with  the  popular  instructor  Frank 
O'Malley,  who  not  only  encouraged 
O'Connor's  writing,  but  whose  weakness 
for  drink  contributed  to  O'Connor's  life- 
long aversion  to  booze. 

Following  a  brief  career  in  radio  and  a 
stint  in  the  Coast  Guard,  O'Connor 
moved  to  Boston  in  1945.  He  sold  televi- 
sion and  radio  articles  to  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  was  on  his  way  to  becoming 
a  "Boston  author,"  even  though 
O'Connor  never  did  specify  the  city  in  his 
later  famous  books. 

After  several  lean  years,  the  37-year- 
old  O'Connor  became  a  publishing  suc- 
cess with  his  1956  novel  about  an  old-time 
Irish  mayor's  final  campaign.  Duffy's 
chapter  on  the  reception  of  The  Last 
Hurrah  is  solid,  and  downright  juicy  when 
he  oudines  the  problems  that  plagued  the 
Spencer  Tracy  film  of  the  book. 

O'Connor  followed  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  Hurrah  with  the  curious,  provoca- 
tive children's  book  Benjy,  and  his  trou- 
bled-priest saga  Edge  of  Sadness,  which  won 
the  1961  Pulitzer  Prize.  Yet,  as  Duffy 
notes,  there  was  an  unsettled  quality  to 
O'Connor's  later  career,  which  included 
an  unlikely  (and  disastrous)  detour  into 
Broadway  musicals,  and  suggestions  that 
he  would  never  top  The  Last  Hurrah. 

Ultimately,  Duffy  presents 
O'Connor's  life  with  almost  journalistic 
precision  and  balance.  It  would  seem  there 
is  more  to  say  about  this  "Irish  bachelor's" 
tepid  romantic  life.  But  Duffy  leans  on  the 
"Irish"  explanation:  O'Connor,  after  all, 
had  a  doting  mother  and  "Irish  male  reti- 
cence about  romance." 
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A  Life  of  Edwin  O'Connor 

By  Charles  F.  Duffy 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America  Press.  464p  $49.95 
ISBN 0813213371 

The  most  startling  fact  about  Edwin 
O'Connor's  life  was  its  brevity.  The 
acclaimed  author  of  such  mid-century 
Irish  and  Catholic  classics  as  The  Last 
Hurrah  and  The  Edge  of  Sadness  seemed  a 
fit  and  healthy  man.  Yet  he  died  when  he 
was  just  49,  in  1968,  following  a  stroke. 

Perhaps  more  important  than 
O'Connor's  ethnicity — there  was  no 
shortage  of  Irish  American  writers,  even 
40  years  ago — was  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  treated  the  subject  of  religion  in 
his  work  and  in  his  life.  O'Connor,  of 
course,  could  very  well  still  be  writing 
today.  What  would  he  have  made  of  post- 
Vatican  II  America,  the  demise  of  white 
ethnic  urban  political  machines  or  even 
the  current  sex  scandals? 

Charles  F.  Duff)7,  in  his  fine  new  biog- 
raphy of  O'Connor,  argues  that  the 
Rhode  Island-born  author  (who  would 
always  be  linked  with  Boston)  was  writing 
wrhat  might  have  been  his  most  ambitious 
work  when  he  died.  Readers  will  never 
know. 

On  the  surface,  this  unfinished  novel 
about  an  aged  cardinal  "looks  something 
like  a  reprise  of  the  tribal  chieftain  saga  in 
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O'Connor  did  get  married,  in  1962,  to 
the  educated  and  vivacious  (as  well  as 
divorced  and  lapsed  from  Catholicism) 
Veniette  Caswell  Weil,  who  had  a  son 
from  a  previous  marriage.  But  this  mar- 
riage, Duffy  convincingly  argues,  was  a 
happy  one.  It  just  would  not  be  a  lasting 
one. 

A  Family  of  His  Own  is  the  first  full- 
scale  biography  of  O'Connor  to  appear, 
and  it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  inexcusable,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  to  wait  so  long. 
O'Connor's  fiction  transcended  what  one 
critic  called  the  "Studs  Daedalus"  model, 
yet  still  managed  to  illuminate  those  cor- 
nerstones of  Irish  American  life,  religion 
and  politics. 

It  could  be  argued  that  Duffy 
attributes  too  many  of  O'Connor's  per- 
sonality traits  to  his  Irish  background.  He 
also  injects  some  jarring  asides  (including 
rather  harsh  comments  about  Leslie 
Fiedler  and  Frank  McCourt's  Angela's 
Ashes)  which  do  not  fit  the  overall  tone  of 
the  book.  I  would  also  argue  that 
O'Connor's  early  death  could  have  been 
used  to  suggest  a  tragic  arc  of  sorts,  to 
infuse  this  book  with  what  we  must 
inevitably  call  an  edge  of  sadness.  Duffy, 
instead,  handles  things  more  or  less 
straightforwardly  and  chronologically. 

Still,  Duffy's  words  about  O'Connor 
also  fit  himself.  He  writes  "widi  great  eth- 
ical integrity,  with  an  unusual  warmth 
toward  his  characters."  For  Duffy,  there  is 
only  one  special  character — and  he  left  us 
far  too  soon.  Tom  Deignan 
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$35  (paper) 
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Ever  since  John  Gallagher's  work,  Time 
Past,  Time  Future  (1990),  chronicled  the 
disintegration  of  the  manualist  genre  in 
moral  theology,  we  have  needed  a  serious 
study  that  would  examine  the  method, 


content,  style  and  purpose  of  the  post- 
manualist,  conciliar-inspired  fundamental 
moral  theology.  We  now  have  that  in  this 
ambitious  work  by  Paulinus  Odozor, 
C.S.Sp.,  of  the  Spiritan  International 
School  of  Theology  in  Nigeria,  who  is  cur- 
rently a  visiting  associate  professor  of 
Christian  ethics  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

The  thesis  of  Moral  Theology  in  an  Age 
of  Renewal  is  that  Roman  Catholic  moral 
theology  is  a  commitment  of  ongoing 
reflection  both  to  preserve  and  to  expand 
by  vigorous  arguments  the  received  tradi- 
tion in  the  face  of  new  challenges.  Odozor 
develops  this  thesis  by  chronicling  some  of 
the  major  areas  of  debate  within  Catholic 
fundamental  moral  theology  over  the  past 
40  years.  In  doing  so  he  shows  that  post- 
conciliar  theology  is  marked  by  disagree- 
ments and  innovations  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, result  from  the  rival  readings  among 
moral  theologians  of  two  primary  sources: 
the  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The  book  is  organized  in  four  parts. 
The  three  chapters  of  Part  One  make  up 
one-third  of  the  book  and  deal  with  the 
foundations  of  the  renewal  of  moral  theol- 


ogy— the  council  itself,  the  reactions  to 
Humanae  Vitae  and  the  biblical  renewal, 
along  with  Karl  Rahner's  theology  of 
grace.  Part  Two  is  die  second  third  of  the 
book  and  treats  the  distinctiveness  of 
Christian  ethics,  the  use  of  Scripture  in 
ethics,  natural  law  and  the  magisterium 
and  personal  conscience.  Parts  Three  and 
Four  make  up  the  final  third  of  the  book. 
Part  Three  reviews  the  debate  on  moral 
norms  and  the  re-emergence  of  virtue 
ethics  and  casuistry.  Part  Four  includes  die 
author's  own  assessment  of  areas  of  funda- 
mental agreement  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
diversity,  and  closes  with  the  concerns  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  regarding  the  direction 
moral  theology  has  taken  since  the  council. 

For  the  most  part,  Odozor  has  identi- 
fied accurately  the  issues  that  represent  the 
ongoing  development  of  Catholic  moral 
theology  since  the  council.  But  in  a  book  as 
ambitious  as  this,  which  tries  to  cover  the 
contributions  of  so  many  theologians  on 
issues  of  such  complexity,  there  are  bound 
to  be  parts  every  reader  wishes  had  been 
covered  better  or  positions  that  should 
have  been  given  more  emphasis.  I  have  my 
favorite  sections  and  my  areas  of  disap- 
pointment. 

Chapter  10  is  my  favorite.  It  organizes 
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the  diverse  landscape  of  Catholic  moral 
theology  under  five  areas  of  fundamental 
agreement:  (1)  Catholic  moral  theology 
as  God-talk;  (2)  revelation  and  reason  in 
Catholic  moral  theology;  (3)  the  anthro- 
pological bases  of  Catholic  moral  theol- 
ogy; (4)  pastoral  goals;  and  (5)  specific 
canons  of  rationality.  In  this  chapter,  we 
hear  Odozor's  voice  more  clearly  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  book,  which  contains 
many  undigested  quotes  from  primary 
sources.  His  synthesis  and  assessment  of 
the  renewal  of  moral  theology  clearly 
shows    that    Catholic    morality  is 


inevitably  tied  to  how  we  understand 
God  and  the  human  person. 

Although  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
value  of  this  work  as  a  resource  for  seri- 
ous students  of  Catholic  moral  theology, 
I  fnd  dissatisfying  some  parts  that 
deserve  reconsideration.  One  is  the 
treatment  of  dissent.  Odozor  uses  the 
term  dissent  in  the  way  it  has  been  com- 
monly used  in  theology,  and  by  most 
Americans,  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
thinking  or  acting  that  is  not  in  strict 
conformity  to  an  official  position.  I  wish 
he  had  acknowledged  that  the  meaning 


of  "dissent"  in  recent  magisterial  docu- 
ments is  more  restrictive  than  that. 
"Dissent"  in  the  nuanced  understanding 
of  the  post-Veritatis  Splendor  era  denotes 
a  rebellious  attitude  or  action  and  fits  far 
fewer  situations  than  Odozor's  use  of  it 
leads  us  to  believe. 

Another  issue  is  the  author's  misuse 
of  Louis  Janssens'  distinction  between 
ontic  evil  and  moral  evil.  These  are  not 
the  same.  The  failure  to  distinguish  them 
can  cause  untold  confusion  for  anyone 
trying  to  follow  Janssens'  approach  to 
proportionalism.  On  page  216  Odozor 
correctly  applies  Janssens'  definition  of 
ontic  evil  as  any  lack  of  perfection  or  ful- 
fillment that  is  a  consequence  of  human 
limitation.  But  then  he  repeats  this  same 
definition  on  page  233  for  moral  evil. 
This  error  will  have  to  be  corrected  in  a 
future  edition,  because  confusing  these 
key  notions  only  distorts  the  whole 
method  of  proportionate  reasoning. 

Further,  there  are  some  areas  that  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  given  some 
attention  as  significant  parts  of  this  age 
of  renewal.  One  is  feminist  ethics.  Much 
of  the  growth  of  moral  theology  has 
occurred  because  it  has  been  declerical- 
ized  and  has  engaged  a  variety  of  view- 
points from  laypeople,  especially 
women.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  special 
attention  given  to  feminist  ethics  itself 
and  its  contribution  to  the  renewal  of 
moral  theology.  This  might  have  given 
Odozor  an  opportunity  to  address  "expe- 
rience" as  a  source  of  moral  theology 
along  with  Scripture,  tradition  and  natu- 
ral law,  which  he  covers  adequately. 

Another  significant  area  is  social  sin. 
Odozor's  treatment  of  sin  is  brief  and 
limited  to  the  influence  Karl  Rahner's 
notion  of  fundamental  option  has  had  on 
it.  But  the  social  reality  of  sin  has  also 
received  considerable  attention  since  the 
council,  especially  from  liberation  the- 
ologians— a  group  not  represented  in 
this  book. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  seen  the 
author  give  some  attention  to  the  ecu- 
menical influences  on  Catholic  moral 
theologyr,  as  well  as  Bernard  Lonergan's 
understanding  of  authentic  subjectivity 
and  personalism  in  philosophy. 
Together,  these  played  a  key  role  in 
helping  us  acquire  a  richer  understand- 
ing of  ourselves  as  developing  persons 
and  in  making  the  methodological  tran- 
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primarily  undergraduate  liberal  education  and  professional  studies  program  on  the 
basis  of  this  tradition. 

•  Has' a  proven  record  of  successful  leadership  and  managerial  skill  in  his/her 
professional  field,  and  who  possesses  either  a  terminal  academic  degree  or  a 
succesful  business  or  professional  career. 

•  Can  lead  the  campus  community  in  refining  a  coherent  vision  of  a  Catholic, 
Benedictine  College  and  creating  an  excellent  educational  community  on  the  basis 
of  that  vision. 

•  Is  able  to  guide  and  direct  the  work  of  the  Deans  and  Vice  Presidents  in  their 
administration  of  the  College  and  plan  with  them  for  achieving  increased  financial 
resources,  a  stronger  academic  program,  and  increased  recruitment  and  retention. 

•  Is  able  to  work  closely  with  the  Vice  President  of  Institutional  Advancement  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  create  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  College  and 

increased 

support  among  alumni  and  benefactors  regionally,  nationally  and  internationally. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  president  will  assume  office  in  July  2004.  The  review  of  can- 
didates will  begin  January  19,  2004,  and  will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

For  applications  or  further  information,  please  address  all  correspondence  to: 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Lew 
Coleman  Lew  &  Associates,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  36489 
Charlotte,  NC  28236-6489 
(704)  377-0362 
clew  @  colemanlew.com 
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sition  from  the  classicist  worldview  of 
the  neo-Thomist  manuals  to  the  histori- 
cally conscious  moral  theology  after 
Vatican  II. 

Moral  Theology  in  an  Age  of  Renewal 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  well 
researched  and,  despite  my  previous 
caveats,  represents  fairly  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions. Doctoral  students  in  moral  theolo- 
gy who  seek  to  orient  themselves  amid  the 
monumental  changes  that  have  swept  the 
discipline  over  the  past  40  years  should 
welcome  the  way  Odozor  organizes  the 
material  and  puts  positions  in  dialogue 


with  one  another.  But  1  think  this  book 
will  be  difficult  for  the  beginner  and  die 
general  reader.  It  remains  at  a  fairly 
abstract  level,  presumes  familiarity  with 
complex  issues,  arguments  and  moral 
notions,  and  it  does  not  offer  sufficient 
examples  to  bring  the  material  home. 

The  great  contribution  of  this  text  is 
that  it  synthesizes  in  one  volume  what 
has  happened  in  Catholic  moral  theolo- 
gy during  a  time  of  great  development. 
We  needed  a  map  of  the  bumpy  terrain, 
and  Odozor  has  provided  it. 

Richard  M.  Gula 
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ALTERNATIVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  Help  provide  a 
wheelchair  to  a  needy  person  in  Ecuador.  Web 
site:  www.fuvirese.org. 

ST.  BENEDICT  CATHOLIC  WORKER  COMMUNITY 

in  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  asking  you  to  become  part  of 
their  Loaves  and  Fishes  campaign.  Our  cam- 
paign is  trying  to  raise  $250,000  for  a  larger 
house  of  hospitality.  That  means  we  need  5,000 
people  to  donate  $50  each  ($250,000)  so  that  we 
can  purchase  the  new  house.  If  you  would  like  to 
be  one  of  the  5,000,  please  send  your  donation 
to:  The  St.  Benedict  Catholic  Worker,  4022 
North  Cheryl  Avenue,  Fresno,  CA  93705.  For 
further  information  on  our  work  and  this  cam- 
paign, go  to  our  Web  site  at  www.stbencathohc- 
worker.org,  or  call  us  at  (559)  229-6410. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

SERIOUSLY  DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  Ministry? 
Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  while  earning 
university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inexpensive,  spiritual 
sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Nutrition 

HATE  GAGGING  down  vitamin  pills?  Try  Seasilver, 
a  great  tasting  liquid  nutritional  supplement. 
Srxty-day,  unconditional  money-back  guarantee. 
Free  shipping  too!  Only  $39.95.  Call  (866)  205- 
7512  to  place  your  order  (24  hrs./7days); 
www.keytobeuerhealth.com. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Pilgrimage  to 
Ireland:  Land  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Thomas  E. 
Clarke,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M.,  Norene 
Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004,  $2,295.  Daily 
Mass  at  select  sites  and  informal  presentations  on 
Celtic  spirituality  of  sites  visited.  For  flier  and  reg- 
istration contact:  Sr.  Catherine  Mclntyre,  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Rte.  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  e-mail:  bethanyretreat@ffontiernet.net. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR    OF    SPIRITUAL  PROGRAMMING. 


Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister  to 
direct  and  participate  in  spiritual  programming 
at  Queen  of  Angels  Retreat,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Master's  degree  in  spirituality  or  equivalent  and 
experience  in  retreat  work  required. 
Collaborative  work  with  administrative  team. 
Review  of  resumes  will  begin  immediately.  Send 
to:  Queen  of  Angels  Retreat,  P.O.  Box  2026, 
Saginaw,  MI;  e-mail:  queenofangels@juno.com; 
www.rc.net/saginaw/retreat.  For  information 
call  (989)  755-2149. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and 
economically  diverse,  8,000-member  parish  in 
suburban  Dallas,  is  looking  for  a  Director  of 
Youth  A4inistry.  Our  nationally  recognized  cat- 
echetical program  follows  a  comprehensive 
model  of  faith  formation,  including  elements  of 
evangelization,  catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and 
fellowship.  Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's 
degree.  A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or  certification 
in  youth  ministry  preferred.  Applicant  will  be 
part  of  a  large  lay  parish  team,  working  collabo- 
ratively with  the  pastor  and  lay  leaders. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Resumes 
should  be  sent  to:  Frank  Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  1111  W.  Danieldale  Road, 
Duncanville,  TX  75137.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  Dec.  25,  2003. 

JOINT  POSITION.  LITURGIST  at  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation  at  the  University  of  Dallas 
and  VISITING  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  LITURGICAL  STUDIES  at  the  Institute 
for  Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  of 
the  University  of  Dallas.  The  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  is  an  active,  dynamic  center  of  pub- 
lic worship  for  the  university  community.  The 
I.R.P.S.  is  a  graduate  institute  for  ministry. 
Applicants  should  submit  a  cover  letter,  C.V. 
and  names  of  three  references  to:  Dr.  Brian 
Schmisek,  Director,  I.R.P.S.,  University  of 
Dallas,  1845  East  Northgate  Drive,  Irving,  TX 
75062.  For  more  information:  www.- 
udallas.edu/IRPS;  e-mail:irps@udallas.edu; 
www.udallas.edu/irps. 

YOUTH  MINISTRY  COORDINATOR.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  Church  seeks  candidates  for  a  full-time 
position  as  Youth  Ministry  Coordinator.  This 
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"This  one-volume  treatment 
provides,  in  portable  and 
more  affordable  form,  the 
quality  otherwise  found  only 
in  the  12-volume,  1995 
Burns  edition  of  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints." 

—America 
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The  Housing  Challenge 

Your  editorial  "Low-Income  Housing 
Crisis"  (11/10),  uncritically  accepts  the 
conclusions  of  a  housing  advocacy  group, 
responding  to  a  supposed  crisis,  that  are 
based  entirely  on  arbitrary  standards. 
They  state  that  minimum  acceptable 
housing  is  a  "modest  two-bedroom 
unit,"  and  for  that  people  should  pay  no 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  income. 
The  authors  say  these  standards  require 
an  income  of  $1 5.2 1  per  hour.  That 
would  amount  to  more  than  $3 1,600  per 
year,  not  including  benefits,  even  for 
entry-level  workers. 

While  "decent"  housing  should  be 
available  at  "affordable"  prices,  these  are 
totally  unrealistic  standards.  Why  do  you 
support  them?  Had  I  written  such  an 
article  for  my  high  school  Jesuit  teachers, 
they  would  have  put  my  youthful  ideal- 
ism into  realistic  perspective.  What 
would  Jesus  do?  Surely  he  would  help 
the  truly  needy.  But  might  he  not  ask, 
for  example,  what  is  wrong  with  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for  a  single  occu- 
pant? Or  for  two  or  more  roommates  to 
share  housing?  Or  for  unmarried  young 
adults  to  remain  with  their  parents  a 
while  longer?  What  about  living  in  a 
boarding  house?  (It  would  be  useful  for 
America  to  explore  why  boarding  hous- 
es are  virtually  extinct,  despite  the  appar- 
ent need.)  Jesus  might  also  ask  married 
couples,  what  is  wrong  with  both  part- 
ners working  and  halving  the  housing 
percentage  bite?  Jesus  might  go  further 
and  ask  whether  high  minimum  wages 
help  some  people  but  result  in  fewer 
employed,  and  whether  rent  control  laws 
help  the  needy  or  the  savvy,  while  such 
laws  play  havoc  with  housing  markets. 

As  a  faithful  subscriber  for  over  40 
continuous  years,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly distressed  over  your  leftward  drift. 
While  the  church  and  faithful  expect  you 
to  be  an  advocate  for  the  poor,  you  have 
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^  M.  Carmel  Spiritual  Centre 

An  Advent  Day  of  Recollection  with: 
Rev.  Ronald  Rolheiser,  OMI 

Saturday,  December  20,  2003;  9:00  am  to  3:00  pm 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  L2G7B7 
(905)  356-41  13 

Admission  $50.00  per  person  (Cdn)  $40.00  (US  approx)  includes  lunch 
E-mail  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca;  Website:  www.carmelniagara.com 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCCEPTED. 

Late  registration  fee  of  $5.00  (Cdn)  $4.00  (US!  will  be  applied  after  December  1 0th  
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On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  S.J.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 

Pumpkin  Bread 
Date  Nut  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Cranberry,  Orange,  Apricot,  Walnut  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  Breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 
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the  word 

Under  Construction 


Readings:  Bar  5:1-9;  Ps  126:1-6;  Phil  1:4-6,  8-11;  Lk  3:1-6 


Second  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Dec.  7,  2003 

"Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord"  (Lk  3:4) 

IN  SOME  PARTS  of  the  country,  it 
seems,  there  are  only  two  seasons, 
winter  and  road  construction.  The 
excitement  of  a  trip  is  often  tem- 
pered by  detours  and  single-lane  traffic. 
Major  sports  events,  political  conventions 
or  an  upcoming  visit  by  dignitaries  also 
prompt  the  repair  of  our  roads,  though  in 
such  situations  we  usually  discover  routes 
that  allow  us  to  avoid  the  annoyance. 

Today's  readings  invite  us  to  reflect 
on  road  construction.  Baruch  sketches  a 
poignant  scene.  Grieving  Jerusalem  is 
told  to  stand  on  the  heights  in  order  to  see 
her  scattered  children  streaming  back 
home,  with  God  in  the  lead.  The  road 
back  has  been  repaired:  impassable  moun- 
tains have  been  brought  low,  and  ditches 
and  gorges  have  been  built  up. 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 
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moved  into  the  Looney  Left,  rarely  tem- 
pering social  concerns  with  those  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  I  just  cannot  bear  any 
more  of  this  addlepated  thinking,  so  please 
cancel  my  subscription. 

Larry  Dacunto 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  commend  you  for  your  superb  editorial 
"Low-Income  Housing  Crisis"  (11/10), 
decrying  the  continuing  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate affordable  housing  supply  in  this 
opulent  nation.  While  this  problem  has 
been  entrenched  in  our  economic  order 
for  decades,  the  recent  downturn  in  busi- 
ness activity  and  staggering  rates  of  job 
loss  have  exacerbated  what  was,  for  too 
many  citizens,  an  already  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  told  that  the  overall  economy 


Luke  alludes  to  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
depicting  a  similar  scene.  In  the  original 
setting,  the  exiled  people  were  told  that 
God  would  lead  them  home,  much  as 
God  led  their  ancestors  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  promised  land.  They 
were  assured  that  all  obstacles  would  be 
removed  so  this  could  be  accomplished. 
Luke  connects  John,  who  lived  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  with  that  voice  "cry- 
ing out  in  the  desert."  By  implication,  if 
John  is  the  voice,  then  Jesus  is  the  one 
leading  the  people  back  home. 

These  readings  do  not  focus  on  Jesus' 
coming  to  us,  but  his  coming  with  us.  He 
leads  us  to  salvation.  Because  there  are 
obstacles  in  our  path,  road  construction  is 
necessary.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  road 
repair  that  we  can  avoid  by  taking  anoth- 
er route.  We  will  have  to  move  carefully 
through  reconstruction  of  the  road  as  we 
travel  over  it. 

What  obstacles  must  be  removed?  As 
individuals,  we  might  have  to  overcome 


may  be  finally  revving  up  again,  but  thus 
far  this  has  been  pretty  much  a  "jobless 
recovery."  And  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Washington  State,  unemployment 
remains  persistently  and  distressingly  high. 

As  you  state  correctly,  the  federal  min- 
imum wage  has  remained  at  $5.15  an  hour 
for  the  last  six  years,  which  effectively 
bumps  legions  of  the  hardscrabble  work- 
ing poor  from  ever  finding  affordable 
accommodations.  Thus  a  whole  new  wave 
of  displaced,  underemployed,  poorly  paid 
workers,  as  well  as  newly  jobless  citizens, 
some  with  whole  families  in  tow,  have 
now  landed  in  the  ever-swelling  ranks  ot 
the  disenfranchised. 

How  this  spiraling  calamity  is  ever 
going  to  get  turned  around  while  our 
elected  leaders  are  willing  to  squander  bil- 
lions of  dollars  every  month  on  the  esca- 


deep-seated  resentment,  persistent  fault- 
finding, unwillingness  to  forgive,  dishon- 
esty in  our  dealings  with  others,  a  bullying 
attitude.  As  a  society  we  might  have  to 
dismantle  unfair  housing  policies, 
employment  disparity,  economic  injus- 
tice, racial  and  ethnic  biases. 

The  image  of  Jerusalem  held  out  to 
the  people  of  Israel  encouraged  them  as 
they  journeyed  back  home.  The  city  they 
loved  so  dearly  was  clothed  in  the  "splen- 
dor of  glory  from  God. ..wrapped  in  the 
cloak  of  justice."  The  image  held  out  to  us 
is  no  less  resplendent.  It  is  the  new 
Jerusalem,  the  new  city  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, the  reign  of  God  on  earth. 

The  journey  toward  that  city  may  be 
tedious,  and  the  obstacles  we  encounter 
on  the  way  may  seem  overwhelming,  but 
God  leads  us  just  as  God  led  the  Israelites. 
Our  faith  assures  us  of  this,  and  we  have 
Paul  to  spur  us  on:  "I  am  confident.. .that 
the  one  who  began  a  good  work  in  you 
will  continue  to  complete  it." 

We  may  be  puzzled  by  Advent  read- 
ings that  say  nothing  about  Jesus'  birth. 
But  what  we  are  anticipating  is  the  advent 
of  our  salvation.  Its  ultimate  manifesta- 
tion entered  our  world  with  Jesus'  birth;  it 
takes  root  in  our  lives  as  we  respond  to 
God's  grace;  and  it  will  be  brought  to 
completion  when  Christ  comes  in  glory. 
We  are  on  the  way.  That  is  why  we  need 
a  stretch  of  good  road. 


lating  quagmire  in  Iraq  is  beyond  me.  The 
folks  who  have  given  us  three  tax  cuts  and 
two  wars  within  the  last  three  years  will 
never  deal  with  this  or  any  other  instance 
of  gross  domestic  injustice.  A  "regime 
change"  in  Washington  is  most  definitely 
in  order.  Are  the  political  will  and  collec- 
tive concern  sufficiently  widespread  to 
spark  such  a  necessary  shift? 

Joe  Martin 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Boston  Geography 

Your  cover  headline  "Sin  and  Suffering 
in  South  Boston"  (11/17),  mistakes 
Charlestown  for  Southie.  A  map  of  Bos- 
ton should  have  been  consulted  before 
giving  such  a  headline  to  the  review  by 
Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.,  of  "Mystic  River." 
South  Boston  is  no  more  Charlestown 
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What  Does  It  Mean? 

Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8,  2003 

Readings:  Gn  3:9-15,  20;  Ps  98:1-4;  Eph  1:3-6,  11-12;  Lk  1:26-38 
"Hail,  fall  of  grace!  The  Lord  is  with  you"  (Lk  1:28) 


'H 


AIL,  FULL  OF  GRACE!  The 

Lord  is  with  you."  Mary  was 
puzzled  at  such  a  greeting. 
She  was  certainly  familiar 
with  God's  mysterious  presence  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  made  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  so  sacred.  But  this  greeting  was 
addressed  to  her.  The  Lord  was  with  her. 
And  she  was  a  woman,  not  the  high  priest. 
Furthermore,  she  is  called  "full  of  grace" 
(the  Greek  might  be  better  translated 
"favored  one"  or  "graced  one").  In  what 
specific  way  was  she  favored  or  graced? 
There  was  good  reason  for  her  to  be 
"greatly  troubled  by  what  was  said." 

The  Gospel  tells  us  that  Mary  was 
graced  with  a  significant  role  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  She  would  carry  within 
her  body  the  "Lord  with  us,"  Emmanuel 
himself.  If  she  was  puzzled  by  the  greet- 
ing, she  must  have  been  astonished  by  the 
message. 

Today  is  not  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  though  that  is  the  Gospel 
reading  assigned  to  it.  We  are  not  cele- 


brating the  conception  of  Jesus, 
but  the  conception  of  Mary. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  sim- 
ply her  conception  that  we 
consider,  but  her  immaculate 
conception.  Actually,  the  feast 
has  little  to  do  with  conception 
itself;  but  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  Mary  being  graced. 

The  need  for  grace  is  evident  in  the 
first  reading.  But  there  is  also  hope  in  that 
story.  The  offspring  of  the  woman  (the 
human  race)  does  not  succumb  to  the 
attack  of  the  offspring  of  the  serpent  (evil 
forces).  There  is  hope  and  grace  in  the 
second  reading  as  well.  It  claims  that  we 
have  all  been  blessed  in  Christ,  made  holy 
and  without  blemish.  In  other  words,  we 
are  graced. 

Like  the  couple  in  the  first  readings, 
we  have  all  sinned  and  are  in  need  of  the 
adoption  of  which  the  second  reading 
speaks.  We  receive  this  grace  through 
Christ.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
graced  from  the  very  beginning.  She  was 


graced  before  sin  could  strike  at  her.  She 
was  graced  because  God-with-us  would  be 
with  her.  This  is  the  glorious  mystery  we 
celebrate  today. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  What  in  your  personal  life  is  an 
obstacle  on  the  path  to  salvation? 
How  might  you  remedy  this? 

•  As  you  prepare  for  Advent,  what  one 
task  can  you  do  to  further  the  cause 
of  justice  and  peace  in  the  world? 

•  How  might  Mary  serve  as  a  model 
for  your  life? 


than  Brooklyn  is  the  Bronx.  Still,  Father 
Blake's  review  is  right  on.  Just  check  the 
geography  next  time. 

John  Lavin 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Growing  up  in  Salem  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Boston,  we  traveled  the  Mystic  River 
Bridge.  Your  reviewer,  Richard  Blake, 
S.J.,  never  mentions  South  Boston  as  the 
location  of  "Mystic  River."  So  who's  the 
culprit  who  got  it  in  over  the  photo  on 
the  cover  and  later  as  a  caption  to  one  of 
the  photos?  Any  Bostonian  knows  that 
we're  talking  about  Charlestown. 

(Rev.)  Paul  Bern  be 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

The  Future  in  Iraq 

In  practical  terms,  may  I  ask  what  use  it 


is  to  ask  this  administration  to  "manage 
the  future"  based  on  lessons  learned 
from  the  past  ("Staying  the  Course  in 
Iraq,"  (11/17)?  Was  not  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  first  Iraq  war  in  1991 
the  emancipation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  legacy/mistakes  of 
Vietnam? 

The  neocons  even  disregarded  the 
basic  old  Texan  lessons  of  gunfighting: 
T.Y.T.  (take  your  time).  Every  democ- 
racy and  gunslinger  has  its  time.  When 
Western  powers  try  to  beat  their  time, 
the  result  is  predictable. 

In  offering  shaky  advice  about 
"managing  the  future,"  you  should 
remember  the  undemocratic  mob  that 
stoned  that  Middle  Eastern  woman  of 
the  night.  Perhaps  George  W.  Bush 
might  better  heed  a  great  success  of  the 


past.  May  the  nation  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone. 

Charles  Orloski 
Taylor,  Pa. 

The  New  England  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  was  responsible  for  the 
mission  to  Baghdad,  Iraq,  for  many  years. 
It  ran  a  high  school  and  Baghdad 
College,  staffed  by  Jesuit  priests  and 
scholastics.  The  Baghdadis,  as  they  were 
called,  are  probably  the  best-informed 
group  of  Americans  available,  not  only  as 
Arab-speaking  people,  but  as  profession- 
als who  are  close  to  the  Iraqis  and 
respected  by  all.  Some  of  them  might  be 
interested  in  helping  now,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  "stay  the  course  in  Iraq." 

Paul  Kelly 
Scarborough,  Me. 
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2003  Christmas  Appeal 

n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 
contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 
support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us 
meet  our  most  immediate  and  pressing  financial  needs  and 
allow  us  to  remain  a  source  of  spiritual  nourishment  for  all 
thinking  Catholics. 

We  strongly  urge  all  of  our  Associates  to  match  or  exceed 
their  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution 
to  Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contributing  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You 
will  assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 
Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
found  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excel! 
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Of  Many  Things 


IT'S  CALLED  WASHINGTON 
Heights.  What  heights,  and  why 
Washington? 
The  Washington  part  refers 
to  our  first  president,  and  heights  to  a 
section  of  Manhattan's  Upper  West 
Side  that  indeed  deserves  the  name 
because  of  its  high  elevation.  Boarding 
the  No.  1  Broadway  Local  subway,  I 
took  a  ride  there  late  one  fall  after- 
noon widi  the  Morris-Jumel  Mansion 
as  my  immediate  destination.  A 
Palladian-style  building  with  a  pillared 
front  portico,  it  was  built  in  1765  by  a 
loyalist  English  officer  named  Morris, 
who  returned  to  England  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
George  Washington  briefly  used  it  as 
his  headquarters  during  the  war;  and  it 
later  served  for  several  years  as  the 
home  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  married 
one  of  its  subsequent  owners,  a  rich 
widow  named  Jumel. 

Though  visiting  hours  were  over,  I 
walked  around  the  mansion  and  its 
grounds,  fenced  in  by  handsome  old 
iron  railings,  in  admiration  not  only  of 
the  house  itself,  but  also  of  the  miles- 
wide  view  from  one  corner  of  the 
property.  Such  was  the  clarity  of  the 
day  that  it  allowed  me  to  see  not  only 
much  of  Manhattan,  but  also  parts  of 
New  Jersey.  Nearby  streets  are  lined 
with  rows  of  late  1 9th-century  town 
houses  with  huge  bay  windows  that 
project  outward  from  the  second  floor. 

A  few  blocks  farther  down  the 
Heights,  I  walked  through  Trinity 
Cemetery  to  see  the  grave  of  an  early 
inhabitant  of  the  area,  the  naturalist 
John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851). 
Normally  the  gates  of  the  cemetery  are 
locked,  but  that  day  a  television  crew 
was  filming  an  episode  of  "Law  and 
Order"  (film  and  TV  crews  are  a  fre- 
quent sight  in  New  York's  neighbor- 
hoods, and  cemeteries  are  fair  game 
for  them),  so  the  gates  were  open  and 
a  kindly  crew  member  pointed  out  the 
grave  with  its  1 6-foot-high  stone  runic 
cross.  Two  sides  are  carved  with  birds 
and  mammals  of  the  kind  Audubon 
painted  during  his  travels  around  the 
country.  The  paintings  eventually  were 
reproduced  in  his  renowned  Birds  of 
America  and  its  companion  volume  on 
quadrupeds. 


Roaming  through  other  parts  of 
the  extensive  cemetery  grounds,  I 
came  across  large  mausoleums  dating 
from  the  middle  and  late  1800's — elab- 
orate affairs  in  brownstone  and  gran- 
ite. Now  somewhat  deteriorated,  all  of 
them  suggest  bygone  families  proud  of 
their  wealth  and  prestige.  Audubon 
himself  had  his  estate  in  the  area,  as 
did  a  number  of  other  rich  New 
Yorkers  who  wanted  to  build  their 
homes  on  choice  sites  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River.  From  a  nearby  street, 
its  broad  expanse  could  be  seen  gleam- 
ing in  the  day's  late  afternoon  light. 

Wealth  and  privilege,  however, 
took  a  sharp  downward  turn  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.  The 
neighborhood  changed  from  well-to- 
do  and  white  to  middle  class  and  then 
to  low-income  Hispanic  and  Afro- 
American.  It  is  now  mostly  Hispanic, 
home  to  the  largest  community  of 
Dominicans  in  the  nation.  Walking 
from  the  subway  station  to  the  man- 
sion, in  fact,  it  was  Spanish  I  heard, 
not  English.  Sidewalk  sellers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  their  wares  on  folding 
tables,  were  doing  a  lively  business  in 
peeled  oranges  and  pineapple  chunks 
in  clear  plastic  bags.  Stores  with  signs 
like  Envios,  Pasajes  y  Llamadas  (ship- 
ping, travel  and  long  distance  calls) 
and  Farmacfa  are  threaded  along  that 
section  of  Broadway,  interspersed  with 
newsstands  displaying  brightly  colored 
Spanish-language  publications. 

Washington  Heights  has  become  a 
far  different  world  from  what  it  once 
was.  A  recent  study  found  that 
Dominicans  rank  among  the  poorest 
of  New  Yorkers.  The  contrast  with  the 
area's  past — exemplified  in  the  Morris- 
Jumel  Mansion  and  the  cemetery's 
mausoleums  and  the  elaborate 
Victorian  row  houses — is  all  the  sharp- 
er. But  if  poorer,  the  area  has  gained  in 
the  vitality  evident  in  the  crowded 
sidewalks  along  Broadway — a  hard- 
working, immigrant-based  vitality  that 
has  brought  new  life  to  decayed  com- 
munities not  just  in  New  York  but 
around  the  country.  This  same  vitality 
serves,  moreover,  as  a  useful  reminder 
that  ours  is  a  nation  built  primarily  on 
the  work  of  immigrants  both  past  and 
present.     George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Staying  the 
Course  in  Iraq 

As  u.s.  casualties  mount  and  stories  of 
military  funerals  compete  for  front-page 
attention  with  positive  Pentagon  assess- 
ments, the  future  of  U.S.  military  action  in 
Iraq  threatens  to  become  an  issue  in  the 
presidential  politics  of  the  2004  election  year.  Democratic 
candidates  have  already  suggested  that  this  is  the  wrong 
war  at  the  wrong  time.  The  Bush  administration  has 
begun  to  talk  of  accelerating  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces, 
even  though  Senator  John  McCain  argues  that  the  current 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Iraq  is  too  small  for  the  task  it 
confronts. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  leading  up  to  Washington's 
ultimatum  to  Saddam  Hussein  last  March  and  the  conse- 
quent invasion,  President  Bush  offered  several  justifica- 
tions for  a  pre-emptive  military  strike  against  the  Iraqi 
regime.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that,  however  brutal  that 
regime  may  have  been  toward  its  own  people,  it  posed  no 
"great  and  gathering  danger"  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Saddam's  military  forces  had  remained  crip- 
pled after  their  defeat  in  the  first  Persian  Gulf  war,  and  no 
evidence  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  was  found  either 
by  U.N.  inspectors  before  the  invasion  or  by  U.S.  forces  in 
the  months  following  their  swift  victory. 

As  the  White  House  now  explicidy  admits,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  in  any  way  involved  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Al  Qaeda  terrorists  who  launched  the 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  on 
Sept.  11,  2001,  even  though  public  opinion  polls  continue 
to  report  that  many  Americans  still  believe  in  such  a  con- 
spiracy. After  the  U.S.  invasion,  however,  Muslim  terrorists 
from  different  countries  have  apparendy  infiltrated  Iraq, 
drawn  by  what  they  see  as  a  holy  war  against  the  U.S. 
occupation  force.  An  alliance  between  Al  Qaeda  terrorists 
and  Saddam  loyalists,  which  did  not  exist  before  the  inva- 
sion, has  come  to  pass  as  a  result  of  the  invasion. 

Long  before  the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  Paul  D.  Wolfowitz, 
now  deputy  defense  secretary,  and  others  who  believed 
that  the  1991  gulf  war  should  not  have  ended  with  Saddam 
Hussein  still  in  power,  had  urged  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  support  regime  change  in  Iraq.  Their  case  for  over- 
throwing Saddam  gained  emotional  currency  after  the  ter- 
rorist attacks,  when  President  Bush  was  persuaded  that  the 


danger  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tained by  the  international  community  and  that  military 
intervention  was  necessary.  The  invasion  of  Iraq  was  pre- 
sented as  the  next  step  in  the  "war  on  terrorism,"  when,  in 
fact,  a  strong  case  could  be  made  that  such  an  invasion  was 
a  costly  distraction  from  the  campaign  against  internation- 
al terrorism,  and  the  Al  Qaeda  network  of  Osama  bin 
Laden  in  particular. 

However  flawed  the  case  for  invading  Iraq  may  have 
been,  the  premature  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces 
would  not  only  be  a  humiliating  defeat  for  the  United 
States  but  a  betrayal  of  the  hopes  of  the  Iraqi  people,  who 
suffered  too  long  under  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  their  society.  Terrorist  groups  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere  would  be  encouraged  in  their 
nihilistic  tactics.  Islamic  leaders  who  seek  to  rescue  their 
peoples  from  the  dangers  of  fundamentalism  and  intro- 
duce them  to  the  benefits,  material  and  cultural,  of  the 
modern  world  would  find  their  credibility  undercut,  per- 
haps fatally.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
must  stay  the  course  in  Iraq. 

in  managing  the  future,  however,  we  can  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Introducing  liberal  democracy  in  the 
societies  of  the  Middle  East  is  a  worthy  and  even  necessary 
objective.  But  unilateral  military  action  is  a  clumsy  and 
dangerous  instrument  to  achieve  such  an  end.  Such  action 
obscures  and  distorts  the  appeal  of  American  ideals  of 
equality  and  opportunity  based  on  human  dignity,  the  "soft 
values"  of  American  society  that  exercise  such  a  powerful 
appeal  to  peoples  in  other,  less  fortunate  parts  of  the 
world. 

While  remaining  vigilant  against  the  terrorists  now 
waging  a  guerrilla  war  in  Iraq,  the  United  States  should 
encourage  Iraqi  citizens,  including  former  officers  and 
men  of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces,  to  assume  more  and  more 
responsibility  for  the  restoration  of  their  society.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  should  seek  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations,  as  die  legitimate  voice  of  the 
international  community.  Chastened,  perhaps,  by  the 
unforeseen  dangers  of  overreaching  and  the  daunting  costs 
of  peacekeeping  and  nation-building,  Washington  policy 
makers  should  seek  to  restore  more  productive  working 
relationships  with  our  allies  in  the  European  community 
and  elsewhere. 

Promoting  authentic  freedom  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
noble  aspiration  but  a  complex  undertaking.  It  is  surely 
not  a  task  that  can  or  should  be  directed  by  one  nation 
alone,  no  matter  how  powerful  its  economic  resources 
and  military  strength. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Sexual  Abuse  and  Many  Other 
Topics  on  Bishops'  Agenda 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  opened  their  fall  gener- 
al meeting  in  Washington.  D.C.,  by 
hearing  a  challenge  from  their  president 
to  direct  "the  energy  of  the  whole 
church"  to  the  eradication  of  sexual  abuse 
and  the  healing  of  its  victims.  Shortly 
after  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  made  that  call,  the  bishops 
approved  the  addition  of  one  full-time 
and  two  part-time  staff  members  in  their 
Office  for  Child  and  Youth  Protection,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $265,000  through 
2005. 

The  bishops  also  dealt  with  a  dozen 
other  topics  during  their  meeting,  held  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Capitol  Hill  on  Nov. 
10-12.  Documents  on  agriculture,  popu- 
lar devotions,  socially  responsible  invest- 
ment, stewardship,  conflict-of-interest 
policy  and  several  liturgical  matters  were 
debated  and  approved.  The  first  day  also 
had  an  international  flavor,  with  reports 
by  Bishop' Paul  Nguyen  Van  Hoa  of  Nha 
Trang,  Vietnam,  president  of  the 
Vietnamese  bishops'  conference,  and  by 
Coadjutor  Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin 
of  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  bishops  also 
heard  a  report  on  Nov.  10  about  plans 
for  their  special  assembly  in  Denver  in 
2004,  which  will  involve  discussions  of  a 
possible  plenary  council  of  the  U.S. 
church.  No  decision  was  made.  [Full 
texts  of  statements  approved  by  the  U.S. 
bishops  this  week,  such  as  the  statement 
on  same-sex  unions,  are  available  on  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops' 
Web  site:  www.usccb.org/bishops- 
/index.htm.] 


Bishops  Approve  Document  on 
Popular  Devotions 

The  U.S.  bishops  on  Nov.  12  approved  a 
pastoral  statement  encouraging  popular 
devotions  but  cautioned  diat  they  should 
never  supplant  the  liturgy,  the  primary 
form  of  the  church's  worship  and  sacra- 
mental life.  By  written  ballot  they  adopted 


the  2 1  -page  statement,  Popular  Devotional 
Practices:  Basic  Questions  and  Answers.  The 
vote  was  236  to  6,  with  two  abstentions. 

Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  chairman  of  the  bishops'  Committee 
on  Doctrine,  called  the  document  a  "pas- 
toral statement"  that  is  intended  to  take  a 
"supportive  and  encouraging  approach" 
to  popular  devotions.  He  also  noted  that 
the  document  "does  not  recommend  any 
particular  devotion,"  but  rather  seeks  to 
explain  the  role  of  such  devotions  in  the 
lives  of  Catholics. 

While  supportive  of  the  place  of  popu- 
lar devotions  and  pious  practices  in 
Catholic  life,  the  statement  emphasizes 
that  such  prayers  and  practices  must 
always  be  in  accord  with  church  law  and 
teaching  and  cannot  take  precedence  over 
the  liturgy,  which  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  described  as  "a  sacred  action  sur- 
passing all  others"  and  "the  summit 
toward  which  the  activity  of  the  church  is 
directed." 

The  statement  says  the  bishops  wanted 
to  address  commonly  asked  questions 
about  piety  and  devotion  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  liturgy  "because  popular  devo- 
tional practices  have  such  an  important 
role  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Catholics." 
Among  examples  of  popular  devotional 
practices  the  statement  cites  "pilgrimages, 
novenas,  processions  and  celebrations  in 
honor  of  Mary  and  the  other  saints,  the 
rosary,  the  Angelus,  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  the  veneration  of  relics  and  the  use 
of  sacramentals." 

It  says  the  liturgy  must  always  be  the 
primary  reference  point  for  the  spiritual 
lives  of  Catholics.  "Since  the  liturgy  is  the 
center  of  the  life  of  the  church,  popular 
devotions  should  never  be  portrayed  as 
equal  to  the  liturgy,  nor  can  they  ade- 
quately substitute  for  the  liturgy....  What 
is  crucial  is  that  popular  devotions  be  in 
harmony  with  the  liturgy,  drawing  inspi- 
ration from  it  and  ultimately  leading  back 
to  it....  Maintaining  the  proper  balance 
may  not  always  be  easy  and  may  require 
patient  and  persistent  effort." 

The  statement  also  discusses  the  ori- 
gins of  devotions,  their  relation  to  the 


Bible,  their  relation  to  local  cultures,  the 
rich  variety  of  devotional  practices,  the 
role  of  the  saints  in  the  life  of  the  church 
and  the  special  role  of  Mary. 

It  notes  that  in  Catholic  belief  "proper 
veneration  of  the  saints  does  not  interfere 
with  the  worship  due  to  God,  but  rather 
fosters  it."  It  adds  that  "proper  veneration 
of  Mary  does  not  detract  from  worship  of 
God.  Even  as  the  mother  of  the  Savior, 
Mary's  place  is  in  every  way  subordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  that  of  her  son, 
who  is  the  one  mediator  between  God 
and  humanity." 

Like  liturgical  worship,  devotional 
practices  should  foster  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  work  for  the  common  good  and 
especially  to  care  for  the  poor,  it  says. 

Noting  that  some  devotions  are  based 
on  private  revelations,  such  as  visions  or 
apparitions,  the  statement  says,  "The 
church  distinguishes  between  public  reve- 
lation, which  God  has  given  to  the  church 
as  a  whole  and  to  which  all  the  faithful  are 
bound,  and  private  revelations,  which 
God  has  given  to  a  particular  individual  or 
group  and  which  place  no  obligation  on 
the  rest  of  the  church." 

It  says  the  church  judges  private  revela- 
tions and  any  devotions  arising  from  them 
by  their  conformity  with  public  revelation 
and  that  the  bishop  has  a  particular 
responsibility  in  his  diocese  to  foster 
sound  popular  devotions  and  monitor 
their  appropriateness. 

In  its  four-page  appendix  on  indul- 
gences, the  statement  says  that  although 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  guilt  due  to  it  is 
given  through  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  penance,  this  does  not  remove  the 
"temporal  punishment  for  sin"  that  can  be 
expiated  "in  this  life  or  in  purgatory." 

"Through  an  indulgence,  God  grants 
the  prayer  of  the  church  that  the  temporal 
penalty  for  sin  due  to  someone  be 
reduced — or  possibly  eliminated,"  it  says. 
"By  God's  grace,  participation  in  a  prayer 
or  action  that  has  an  indulgence  attached 
to  it  brings  about  the  necessary  restora- 
tion and  reparation  without  the  suffering 
that  would  normally  accompany  it."  The 
statement  notes  that  the  conditions  for 
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BISHOP  DONALD  W.  TRAUTMAN  of  Erie,  Pa.,  addresses  his  colleagues  at  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops'  general  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  10.  (CNS  photo  by  Paul  Haring) 


reception  of  a  plenary  indulgence  include 
sacramental  confession,  reception  of 
Communion,  praying  for  the  intention  of 
the  pope  and  "complete  detachment  from 
all  sin,  even  venial  sin." 


Bishops  Back  Document  on 
Agriculture,  Food,  Farmworkers 

The  U.S.  bishops  on  Nov.  12  unanimous- 
ly approved  For  /  Was  Hungry  and  You 
Gave  Me  Food:  Catholic  Reflections  on  Food, 
Fanners  and  Farmworkers,  its  first  new 
document  on  agriculture  in  14  years.  For  I 
Was  Hungiy  examines  agricultural  issues, 
from  genetically  modified  crops  to  crop 
subsidies  and  market  forces  affecting  rural 
life  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
nation's  trading  partners. 

Bishop  Ronald  M.  Gilmore  of  Dodge 
City,  Kan.,  chairman  of  the  bishops'  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Agriculture  Issues, 
said,  "Men  and  women  are  impaled  on  the 
jagged  edges  of  this  [agricultural]  system." 
He  added,  "There  is  imbalance  in  it  [the 
system].  There  is  inequity  in  it.  It  cries  out 
for  an  adjusmient."  To  continue  the  sys- 
tem as  it  is  "will  probably  hurt  them  [rural 
families]  more,"  Bishop  Gilmore  said,  yet 
to  try  to  change  the  system  "will  probably 
hurt  them  as  well." 

For  I  Was  Hungry  observes  that  the 
"increasing  concentration  and  growing 
globalization"  of  agriculture  are  having  the 
effect  of  "pushing  some  ahead  and  leaving 
others  behind.  They  are  also  pushing  us 
toward  a  nation  and  world  where  the  pow- 
erful can  take  advantage  of  the  weak, 
where  large  institutions  and  corporations 
can  overwhelm  smaller  structures,  and 
where  the  production,  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  the  protection  of 
land  lie  in  fewer  hands,"  it  says. 

Food  aid,  according  to  For  I  Was 
Hungry,  should  "not  be  a  means  for  devel- 
oped nations  to  dispose  of  surplus  com- 
modities, create  new  markets  for  agricul- 
tural products,  displace  local  food  produc- 
tion or  distort  world  food  prices." 

In  its  most  controversial  section,  the 
statement  also  sides  with  the  third  world 
in  the  debate  over  farm  subsidies  that  led 
to  the  breakdown  of  trade  negotiations  at 
the  World  Trade  Organization.  "Current 
U.S.  and  European  subsidies,  supports, 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  barriers  that 
undermine  market  access  for  poorer  coun- 
tries should  be  substantially  reduced,"  it 


said.  For  I  Was  Hungiy  acknowledges  that 
this  will  not  be  easy.  "It  must  take  into 
account  the  time  needed  for  farmers  and 
farmworkers  in  developed  countries  to 
adjust...."  It  proposes  beginning  by  target- 
ing subsidies  to  small  and  moderate-size 
farms  and  eliminating  them  for  large,  cor- 
porate farms.  "Two-thirds  of  the  subsidies 
go  to  10  percent  of  the  farms,"  reports 
Bishop  Gilmore. 

The  statement  also  calls  for  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  use  of  genetically 
modified  crops  and  increasing  the  pay  of 
farmworkers,  most  of  whom  are  immi- 
grants. 


Bishops  Approve  Document  on 
Same-Sex  Unions 

"A  same-sex  union  contradicts  the  nature 
of  marriage,"  said  the  bishops  in  their 
statement  Between  Man  and  Woman, 
approved  at  their  fall  meeting  on  Nov.  12. 
"Because  a  marriage  and  a  same-sex  union 
are  essentially  different  realities,  it  is  not 
unjust  to  treat  them  differently.  In  fact, 
justice  requires  society  to  do  so."  The 
document  urges  Catholics  to  oppose  the 
legalization  of  "gay  marriages"  or  of  mak- 
ing domestic  partnerships  and  marriage 
equal  under  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  supports  the  pro- 


vision of  health  care  and  other  basic  bene- 
fits to  everyone.  "This  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  one's  marital  status.  It  follows, 
rather,  from  the  right  to  what  is  necessary 
to  life."  It  noted  that  "some  benefits  cur- 
rently sought  by  persons  in  homosexual 
unions  can  already  be  obtained  without 
regard  to  marital  status.  For  example, 
people  can  agree  to  own  property  jointly 
with  another,  and  can  generally  designate 
anyone  they  choose  to  be  a  beneficiary  of 
their  will  or  to  make  health  care  decisions 
in  case  they  become  incompetent." 


Bishops  to  Develop  Guidelines  on 
Relations  With  Politicians 

The  U.S.  bishops  have  begun  work  on  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  themselves  on  how  to 
handle  relationships  with  Catholics  whose 
actions  in  public  life  are  not  in  accord 
with  church  teaching.  The  goal  for  the 
guidelines  is  to  help  bishops  make  distinc- 
tions between  "respect  for  the  office  and 
approval  of  the  officeholder... to  distin- 
guish between  fundamental  moral  princi- 
ples and  prudential  judgments  on  the 
application  of  those  principles,  between 
essential  substance  and  tactics,"  said 
Bishop  John  H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola- 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  chairman  of  a  new  task 
force  charged  with  addressing  the  issue. 
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COADJUTOR  ARCHBISHOP  DIARMUID  MARTIN  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  speaks  at  a  plenary  session  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  general  meeting  in  Washington  D.C.,  on  Nov.  10.  His  topic 
was  "War  and  Peace  Forty  Years  after  'Pacem  in  Terris,'"  Pope  John  XXIII's  1963  encyclical.  (CNS 
photo  by  Paul  Haring) 


He  explained  on  Nov.  1 0,  during  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  fall 
general  meeting,  diat  the  task  force  was 
created  after  a  vote  in  September  of  the 
bishops'  Administrative  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  Washington  Cardinal 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  response  to  a  new  Vatican  docu- 
ment on  Cadiolics  in  political  life  issued 
earlier  this  year.  The  task  force  is  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  seven  major 
committees  of  the  U.S.C.C.B. 

Bishop  Ricard  said  the  bishops  face  a 
serious  pastoral  challenge  for  many  rea- 
sons. "Some  Catholic  politicians  defy 
church  teaching  in  their  policy  advocacy 
and  legislative  votes,  first  and  most  funda- 
mentally, on  die  defense  of  unborn  life, 
but  also  on  the  use  of  the  deadi  penalty, 
questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  role  of 
marriage  and  family,  the  rights  of  parents 
to  choose  the  best  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, the  priority  for  the  poor  and  wel- 
come for  immigrants,"  he  said.  "Some 
Catholic  legislators  choose  their  party  over 
their  faith,  their  ideology  over  Catholic 
teaching,  die  demands  of  their  contribu- 
tors over  the  search  for  the  common 
good,"  Bishop  Ricard  continued. 

Bishop  Fabian  W.  Bruskewitz  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  suggested  that  resolving 
the  pr<  iblem  is  simpK  a  matter  <  it  hisln  >ps' 
being  firm. with  Catholic  politicians  whose 
public  actions  do  not  reflect  church  teach- 
ing. "Our  job  as  bishops  is  to  say  the  truth 
without  any  obfuscation,"  said  Bishop 
Bruskewitz.  Cardinal  McCarrick  pointed 
out  that  it  is  impractical  to  expect  church 
leaders  to  cut  off  all  contact  with  every 
politician  or  judge  who  disagrees  widi  the 
chin  ch  on  some  issues.  But  he  acknow  l- 
edged that  it  confuses  many  Catholics 
when  the  church  condemns  certain  actions 
by  elected  officials,  then  works  closely 
with  those  same  politicians  on  other  issues. 


Newc-  Briefs 

•  Justu  >urke,  interim  chair  of  the 

National  i!  1  iew  Board  monitoring  dioce- 
san compliaih  the  bishops'  program 
to  protect  child       r;d  respond  to  clergy 
sexual  abuse,  told  ti      i  .hops  that  the 
board  plans  to  release  two  i  naj<  >r  studies 
on  Feb.  27.  They  are  the  national  study  on 
the  extent  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
Catholic  clergy  since  1950,  by  die  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New- 
ark, and  the  board's  consensus  report  on 


interviews  with  bishops,  priest-abusers, 
victims  and  a  wide  array  of  professionals 
regarding  the  "causes  and  context"  of  the 
abuse  crisis,  she  said. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned  a  car- 
bomb  attack  on  an  Italian  military  post  in 
southern  Iraq  and  offered  his  condolences 
to  the  families  of  the  dead.  At  least  1 7 
Italian  military  personnel  and  nine  Iraqi 
civilians  were  reported  dead  after  the 
attack  on  the  headquarters  of  die  Italian 
military  police  in  An  Nasiriyah. 

•  The  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on 
Catechesis  has  begun  work  on  four  pro- 
jects to  benefit  the  American  church,  said 
its  chairman,  Archbishop  Daniel  M. 
Buechlein  of  Indianapolis.  Areas  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  committee's  work  are  educa- 
tion in  human  sexuality,  the  education  and 
formation  of  catechists  and  catechetical 
leadership,  the  development  of  doctrinal 
guidelines  for  high  school-level  catecheti- 
cal instruction  and  a  project  to  oudine  key 
doctrinal  elements  in  the  Rite  of  Christian 
Initiation  of  Adults.  Archbishop  Alfred  C. 
Hughes  of  New  Orleans  said  the  ad  hoc 
committee  had  reviewed  25  high  school 
catechetical  texts  since  mid-2001  and 
found  most  of  them  lacking  in  key  doctri- 
nal areas. 

•  Despite  previous  indications  that  the 
clergy  sexual  abuse  scandal  was  causing  a 
drop  in  church  contributions  by  Catholics, 
a  new  report  says  U.S.  Catholics  actually 


contributed  more  to  their  parishes  in  2002 
than  in  2001.  The  report  said  contribu- 
tions to  diocesan  appeals  nationwide 
declined  slightly,  however.  The  report  was 
issued  by  Joseph  C.  Harris,  a  Seattle-based 
researcher  who  analyzed  nationwide  data 
compiled  by  the  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate  in 
Washington. 

•  In  response  to  accusations  of  a  "secret" 
meeting,  the  text  of  10  presentations  and  a 
summary  of  the  discussions  were  released 
from  the  July  7  meeting  at  the  Pope  John 
Paul  II  Cultural  Center  sponsored  by 
Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and  American 
Public  Life.  Also  released  were  15  sugges- 
tions for  consideration  compiled  from  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  each  par- 
ticipant after  the  meeting,  which  discussed 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  Some  conservative 
Catholics  attacked  the  meeting,  which 
included  Catholic  C.E.O.'s  and  some 
bishops,  for  allegedly  excluding  conserva- 
tives from  the  conversation.  The  texts 
were  released  on  Nov.  1 3  along  with  a  poll 
of  Catholic  elites  and  the  Catholic  public 
on  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  by  Zogby 
International.  The  recommendations 
included  encouragement  of  lay  participa- 
tion in  church  decision  making,  greater 
transparency  in  church  finances  and 
improved  personnel  policies. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Experience 

CATHOLIC  SPONSORSHIP  AT  WORK 


Christian  Foundation  for  Children  and  ging 

One  Elmwood  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  KS  66103 

(800)  466-7672 
www.cfcausa.org 


For  the  past  11  years 
Christian  Foundation  for 
Children  and  Aging 
priests  have  shared 
our  "message  of  hope"  in 
more  than  7,000  parishes. 
Sponsoring  through  the 
CFCA  is  a  unique  way 
for  parishioners  to 
reach  out  in  faith  and 
friendship  to 
someone  in  need. 


Sister  Luise  Radlmeier 
holds  a  child  at  CFCA's 
project  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
where  she  serves 
as  coordinator 


Because  CFCA  partners 
with  Catholic  missions 
in  25  countries,  your 
parish's  participation 
helps  build  relationships 
of  mutual  respect  and 
support  and  answers 
the  Gospel  call 
to  serve  the  poor. 


Won't  you  consider 
opening  your  parish  doors 
to  Catholic  sponsorship? 

□  I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  CFCA*s  mission  outreach  effort. 

Please  contact  me  so  we  can  arrange  for  a  CFCA  priest  to  visit  my  parish  at  no  cost 
and  introduce  my  parishioners  to  a  child  or  aging  person  in  need  of  sponsorship. 
The  pastor's  presence  during  the  CFCA  visit  is  optional. 
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3  Food  for  Terri  Schiavo 

£  When  humans  eat,  it  is  not  like 
filling  up  a  gas  tank. ' 


THE  STORY  of  Terri 
Schiavo  is  probably  known 
to  most  Americans.  A  39- 
year-old  Floridian,  she  has 
been  sustained  by  a  "tube" 
supplying  artificial  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion since  she  suffered,  1 3  years  ago,  brain 
damage  brought  on  by  a  heart  attack.  The 
brain  damage  has  reduced  her  to  a  condi- 
tion called  P.V.S.,  a  persistent  vegetative 
state.  Although  she  never  made  out  a  "liv- 
ing will,"  her  husband,  claiming  that  she 
never  wanted  to  live  like  this,  won  a  court 
batde  against  Terri's  parents  and  had  his 
wife  disconnected  from  the  feeding  tube. 
The  Florida  legislature,  however,  last 
month  passed  a  law  allowing  Gov.  Jeb 
Bush  to  trump  the  court  decision  and 
reinsert  the  feeding  tube. 

There  it  is.  Simple  as  that.  And  yet 
almost  every  sentence  of  the  above  para- 
graph is  hotly  contested.  There  are 
charges  and  countercharges.  There  is 
controversy  over  the  actual  cause  of  the 
brain  damage,  disagreement  over  the 
diagnosis  of  Persistent  Vegetative  State, 
counterassertions  over  Terri's  actual 
desires  and  her  husband's  moral  fitness  to 
speak  on  her  behalf  and  angry  accusations 
concerning  a  million-dollar  settlement 
supposedly  meant  to  provide  therapy. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  dark  complexi- 
ties of  human  motivation  or  compromis- 
ing circumstances  that  will  be  resolved  in 
our  search  for  the  stern  truth  of  this  con- 
flict. Those  things  will  not  be  settled, 
even  by  the  most  bitter  or  best-financed 
legal  ch;  They  will  be  resolved 

only  before  the  nt  of  God.  What 

is  on  this  earth  most  challenging  to  the 
litigants  and  to  eaci  s  our  frighten- 

ing vulnerability  and  our  willingness  to 
embrace  it. 


john  F.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Some  assertions  made  about  Terri 
Schiavo's  actual  condition  seem  to  be 
irresponsible.  If,  as  some  claim,  she  is  able 
to  respond  positively  or  negatively  to 
questions,  then  there  should  be  no  prob- 
lem— as  there  indeed  is — in  determining 
her  own  will  with  respect  to  treatment. 
Inability  to  respond,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
no  proof  that  she  has  lost  all  higher  cog- 
nitive function.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  she  is  not  displaying  such  activities. 

Similarly  irresponsible  are  absolute 
predictions  and  prognoses.  If,  as  has  been 
reported  in  The  New  York  Times,  a  neu- 
rologist claimed,  "She's  vegetative,  she's 
flat-out  vegetative,  there's  never  been  a 
shred  of  doubt  that  she's  vegetative,  and 
nothing's  going  to  change  that,"  the  good 
doctor  might  want  to  rein  in  his  hubris.  If 
it  is  true,  as  reported  in  other  sources,  that 
this  very  physician  saw  Terri  Schiavo  for 
a  mere  45  minutes  while  another  physi- 
cian, after  more  than  25  hours  with  her, 
judged  her  not  to  be  "vegetative,"  then 
the  first  doctor  needs  not  only  humility 
but  also  more  training. 

But  what  of  the  act  itself,  the  removal 
of  "the  tube"?  Without  waging  a  war  over 
ideology,  covert  motivation  and  question- 
able circumstances,  I  offer  two  simple 
principles.  One,  I  do  not  have  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  keep  myself  or 
others  alive.  Two,  I  must  not  intentional- 
ly kill  myself  or  another  person.  (Both  of 
these  principles  require  argument  and 
defense,  but  I  hold  them  based  upon 
philosophical  and  Catholic  theological 
grounds.) 

Removing  nutrition  and  hydration  is 
a  decision  not  to  do  "everything"  to  keep 
me  alive.  In  itself,  it  is  not  an  intent  to  kill. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  motives  and 
circumstances  that  make  the  decision 
morally  tainted.  I  may  secretly  want  to  ter- 
minate the  life  in  question.  There  might 
also  be  some  very  desirable  circumstantial 
outcomes  that  are  my  covert  goals. 


But  removing  the  artificial  life  sup- 
port is  not  necessarily  a  will  to  kill  some- 
one. Many  patients  not  given  antibiotics 
conquer  the  infection,  many  removed 
from  respirators  continue  to  breathe  on 
their  own,  many  removed  from  artificial 
nutrition  survive.  Their  caregivers,  more- 
over, continue  to  care  for  them. 

And  this  is  the  first  key  required  to 
unlock  the  Schiavo  quandary.  Wean  her 
from  the  artificial  appliances,  but  try  to 
feed  her  by  mouth. 

I  am  open  to  correction,  but  after 
extended  discussions  with  a  French  neu- 
rologist who  cares  for  P.V.S.  patients  and 
with  a  swallowing  expert  at  the  Mayo 
clinic,  I  believe  that  most  patients  on 
"tube"  or  "peg"  feeding  can,  with  care, 
swallow.  The  problem  with  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  such  careful  feeding  is  too 
labor  intensive.  It  costs  more.  It  takes 
longer.  It  may  cause  a  reflux  of  the  mate- 
rial and  cause  choking  or  other  complica- 
tions (so  also  may  tube  feeding). 

In  the  Terri  Schiavo  case,  there  are 
many  people  willing  to  feed  her  protein- 
enhanced  Jell-O,  medication  and  refresh- 
ing water.  Yet  a  court  saw  fit  that  she  not 
even  receive  Communion  and  a  state  leg- 
islature saw  fit  to  reconnect  her  to  a  tube. 
They  all  miss  the  point. 

What  is  human  nourishment  about? 
Surely  it  is  not  the  same  as  filling  up  a 
car's  gas  tank.  When  humans  eat,  it  is  as 
much  about  companionship  as  it  is  about 
refueling.  It  is  about  taste  and  savor, 
memory  and  refreshment.  As  for  pegs 
and  tubes,  they  are  best  used  as  emergen- 
cy solutions  to  short-range  problems. 
Unfortunately  they  have  become  stan- 
dards for  nourishment,  sometimes  only 
prolonging  the  process  of  dying  and 
often  serving  as  a  cost-saving  way  to  pro- 
vide nourishment  without  companion- 
ship. 

Let  Terri  Schiavo  be  weaned  from 
that  tube.  Volunteers  are  willing  to  give 
her  swallowing  therapy  and  spend  the 
time  to  help  her  taste  the  sweet  and  cool. 
Let  her  feel  the  touch  of  a  hand  to  her 
neck  and  chin.  Let  her  imbibe  compan- 
ionship, not  a  labor-saving  technological 
fix.  If  she  refuses  or  it  seems  clear  that  her 
body  cannot  take  the  food,  it  is  because 
that  is  the  way  a  body  dies.  To  force 
more  on  her  is  only  to  prolong  her  dying. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Food  for  Terri 

^When  humans  eat, 
filling  up  a  gas  tank. ' 


he  story  of  Terri 
Schiavo  is  probably  known 
to  most  Americans.  A  39- 
year-old  Floridian,  she  has 
been  sustained  by  a  "tube" 
supplying  artificial  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion since  she  suffered,  1 3  years  ago,  brain 
damage  brought  on  by  a  heart  attack.  The 
brain  damage  has  reduced  her  to  a  condi- 
tion called  P.V.S.,  a  persistent  vegetative 
state.  Aldiough  she  never  made  out  a  "liv- 
ing will,"  her  husband,  claiming  that  she 
never  wanted  to  live  like  this,  won  a  court 
battle  against  Terri's  parents  and  had  his 
wife  disconnected  from  the  feeding  tube. 
The  Florida  legislature,  however,  last 
month  passed  a  law  allowing  Gov.  Jeb 
Bush  to  trump  the  court  decision  and 
reinsert  the  feeding  tube. 

There  it  is.  Simple  as  that.  And  yet 
almost  every  sentence  of  the  above  para- 
graph is  hotly  contested.  There  are 
charges  and  countercharges.  There  is 
controversy  over  the  actual  cause  of  the 
brain  damage,  disagreement  over  the 
diagnosis  of  Persistent  Vegetative  State, 
counterassertions  over  Terri's  actual 
desires  and  her  husband's  moral  fitness  to 
speak  on  her  behalf  and  angry  accusations 
concerning  a  million-dollar  settlement 
Mippi  >sedl\  meant  t<  >  pn  >\  ide  therapy. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  dark  complexi- 
ties of  human  motivation  or  compromis- 
ing circumstances  that  will  be  resolved  in 
our  search  for  the  stem  truth  of  this  con- 
flict. Those  things  will  not  be  settled, 
even  by  the  most  bitter  or  best-financed 
legal  challenges.  They  will  be  resolved 
only  before  die  judgment  of  God.  What 
is  on  this  earth  most  challenging  to  the 
litigants  and  to  each  <  us  is  our  frighten- 
ing vulnerability  and  oui  willingness  to 
embrace  it. 

john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
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The  Rev.  Rene  Castaneda  talks  with  a  group  of  Mexican  migrants  in  Altar,  in  the  state  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  in  mid-May.  People  sometimes  wait  for  days  for  a  ride  to  the  U.S.  border. 


Spirituality  on  the 
Western  Front 

-  BY  DANIEL  G.  GROODY  - 

HE  was  standing  on  the  side  of  a  rural  road  in  Southern  Arizona,  about 
50  miles  from  the  Mexican  border,  where  the  Sonoran  desert  is  diy, 
desolate  and  deadly.  As  I  drove  by,  I  could  see  he  was  holding  up  an 
empty  water  jug  in  his  hand,  asking  for  help.  I  kept  driving  for  the  next 
mile,  but  diought  of  the  man  every  inch  of  the  way. 
A  few  years  earlier,  when  I  was  driving  with  a  friend  who  was  particularly  known  for 
his  magnanimity  and  hospitality,  we  passed  by  a  similar  stranger  on  the  road.  My  friend 
said,  "You  know,  I  never  take  chances  with  people  like  that."  A  bit  puzzled,  I  said,  "What 
do  you  mean?"  He  continued,  "That's  Jesus  in  that  person  over  there,  and  you  can't  fool 
around  when  you  see  someone  in  need  like  diat.  To  neglect  him  is  to  neglect  God.  So  we 
turned  around  and  helped  him."  With  this  in  mind,  I  also  turned  my  car  around  and 
worked  my  way  back  to  attend  to  this  stranded  individual.  There  was  little  mystery  as  to 
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who  he  was;  I  had  no  fear  that  he  might  be  a  clandestine  seri- 
al killer  in  a  hitchhikers  disguise.  He  was  simply  an  immi- 
grant who  had  just  walked  50  miles  across  the  deadly  desert 
and  ran  out  of  water. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  I  came  across  this  man.  I  had 
gone  to  the  desert  looking  for  people  like  him,  wanting  to  talk 
to  immigrants  after  they  made  the  dangerous,  harrowing  trek 
across  the  Mexican-American  border.  During  my  encounters 
with  them  in  detention  centers,  hospitals,  shelters,  train  sta- 
tions, deserts,  mountains  and  along  rivers  and  highways,  they 
shared  their  stories,  their  struggles  and,  above  all,  their  spiri- 
tuality. 

The  Gospel  passage  Mt  25:31-46,  which  is  often  titled 
"Judgment  of  the  Nations,"  is  a  challenging  text  through 
w  hich  to  read  these  narratives  and  look  at  the  issue  of  immi- 
gration. In  this  passage,  Jesus  says,  "I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink,  a  stranger 
and  you  welcomed  me,  naked  and  you  clothed  me,  ill  and  you 
cared  for  me,  in  prison  and  you  visited  me."  The  corollaries 
to  the  immigrant  experience  are  striking.  Hungry  in  their 
homelands,  thirsty7  in  the  treacherous  deserts  they  cross, 
naked  after  being  robbed  at  gunpoint  by  bandito  gangs,  sick  in 
die  hospitals  from  heat-related  illnesses,  imprisoned  in  immi- 
gration detention  centers  and  finally,  if  they  make  it  across, 
estranged  in  a  new  land,  they  bear  many  of  the  marks  of  die 
crucified  Christ  in  our  world  today.  In  light  of  Matthew  25, 
immigrants  provide  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
Christ's  presence  in  our  country. 

As  I  got  closer,  however,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous, 
not  because  of  any  fear  for  my  personal  safety,  but  because  of 
the  legal  complexities  involved  in  helping  immigrants.  Any 
act  of  hospitality  nowadays,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, was  going  to  be  complicated.  I  quickly  found  myself  not 
only  on  the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
but  also  on  the  border  between  civil  and  natural  law — 
between  national  security  and  human  insecurity  and  between 
citizenship  and  discipleship.  The  border  is  a  challenging 
place  to  sort  out  the  demands  of  obedience,  but  in  the  face  of 
those  desperately  in  need,  it  is  also  a  fertile  place  of  revelation. 

If  this  man  was  like  98  percent  of  the  immigrants  who 
come  across  the  border  illegally,  he  was  not  a  drug  dealer,  a 
criminal  or  a  terrorist.  Like  most,  he  was  a  man  pinned  down 
by  hun  i  misery,  whose  goal  was  simply  to  pry  himself  off 
the  ground  in  order  to  make  enough  money  to  feed  his  fam- 
ily. As  one  immigrant  named  Xavier  explained,  "I  don't  even 
want  to  leave  Mexico.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  rich;  I  simply 
don't  have  enough  to  feed  my  family  anymore.  I  only  make 
three  dollars  a  day,  and  all  we  can  buy  is  tortillas  and  beans. 
Migration  is  a  matter  of  survival  for  us."  Like  others,  he  real- 
ized that  immigrating  to  America  gives  his  family  hope  for 
bread  and  honest  work,  but  it  will  also  criminalize  him  in  die 
process. 


As  I  pulled  over  to  the  side  of  the  road,  this  stranded  man 
was  winded  and  weathered,  and  his  voice  weak  and  weary 
because  he  had  gone  days  without  food  and  a  day  without 
water.  After  I  offered  him  something  to  drink,  he  said  his 
name  was  Manuel.  Others  like  him  had  walked  across  this 
snake-  and  scorpion-infested  desert,  where  summer  daytime 
temperatures  can  exceed  120  degrees.  He  is  one  of  thousands 
who  try  to  cross  daily,  who  walk  for  four  days  in  a  no  man's 
land,  trying  to  avoid  detection  by  the  Border  Patrol.  Since 
Operation  Gatekeeper  and  similar  border-control  initiatives 
started  in  1994,  migrants  have  been  diverted  into  more  dan- 
gerous areas  like  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  order  to  make  it  into 
the  United  States.  Desperate  in  their  misery,  they  are  forced 
to  travel  through  hellish  territory  in  order  to  get  a  job  in 
America  that,  ironically,  no  one  else  wants:  doing  stoop  labor 
in  scorching  fields,  de-boning  chicken  in  poulay  plants,  clean- 
ing bathrooms  in  restaurants  and  other  such  menial  work. 

but  manuel  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  He  was  not  one  of  the 

more  than  2,500  who  have  died  in  the  last  nine  years  by 
drowning  in  rivers,  freezing  in  the  mountains,  overheating  in 
the  deserts  or  suffocating  in  tractor  trailers.  Despite  attempts 
to  deter  migrants,  they  keep  coming  even  when  the  risks 
increase.  Until  economic  conditions  change  in  Mexico,  bor- 
der-control policies  will  do  little  to  stem  the  tide  of  immi- 
grants who  are  struggling  to  survive.  Even  while  the  United 
States  needs  and  profits  from  undocumented  labor,  most 
immigrants  grasp  for  the  remnants  of  human  dignity  amid 
multiple  levels  of  poverty,  discrimination  and  exploitation.  In 
perplexing  simplicity,  an  immigrant  named  Julio  said:  "I  need 
the  work.  You  need  the  workers.  Why  are  you  making  it  so 
difficult  for  us  to  come  across  the  border  and  work  for  you?" 

After  Manuel's  long  trek  across  the  desert,  however,  his 
first  words  to  me  were,  "I  just  want  to  turn  myself  into  the 
Border  Patrol."  After  looking  death  in  the  face,  he  wanted  to 
exchange  his  freedom  for  a  ticket  back  to  Mexico.  He  said  he 
started  with  a  few  friends,  but  after  two  days,  he  had  trouble 
keeping  pace  with  them,  so  they  left  him  behind.  His  friends 
knew  he  would  get  lost  and  probably  die,  but  they  left  him 
anyway. 

His  story  seemed  all  too  similar  to  that  of  another  immi- 
grant I  met  named  Sebastian,  who  came  within  an  hour  of 
dying  of  heat  stroke. 

After  two  days  without  food  and  a  day  without  water. 
I  got  disoriented  and  desperate.  I  had  to  resort  to 
drinking  out  of  feeding  troughs  of  the  desert  livestock, 
and  then  I  had  to  drink  my  own  urine  and  even  that 
of  the  animals.  Beyond  my  exhaustion,  my  body  start- 
ed doing  crazy  things.  I  couldn't  hear  right  and  I  had 
this  loud,  buzzing  sound  in  my  head.  I  felt  dizzy  and 
had  terrible  headaches.  Blisters  covered  my  feet,  and 
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then  my  arms  and  legs  began  to  feel  numb.  My  throat 
swelled  up,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  real  slowly, 
until  everything  felt  like  it  was  moving  in  slow 
motion.  Everything  turned  black  and  white,  and,  at 
that  moment,  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  die,  for  I  felt  only 
deadi  could  liberate  me  from  my  suffering. 

When  asked  why  he  risked  death  in  die  desert,  he  said, 
"My  need  is  great.  The  fact  is,  I'm  already  dead  in  Mexico.  By 
going  dirough  the  desert,  I  have  a  chance  to  live,  even  if  I 
die." 

As  Manuel  shared  his  sufferings,  the  marks  of  the  cruci- 
fied Lord  began  to  emerge  more  clearly.  He  experienced  an 
economic  crucifixion  as  a  poor  man.  He  experienced  a  polit- 
ical crucifixion  as  an  "illegal  alien"  (with  such  dehumanizing 
terminology,  he  felt  he  had  more  in  common  with  extrater- 
restrials than  with  U.S.  citizens).  He  experienced  a  legal  cru- 
cifixion as  a  border  crosser.  He  also  endured  a  cultural  cruci- 
fixion in  his  separation  from  home  and  country.  And  he 
underwent  a  social  crucifixion  in  his  piercing  loneliness, 
because  of  which — separated  from  his  wife  and  children — he 
feared  being  no  one  to  anybody. 

But  what  was  most  striking  was  Manuel's  testimony  to 
hope.  Amid  his  trials,  he  depended  more  than  anything  else 
on  his  relationship  with  God.  He  said,  "You  know,  my  friends 
abandoned  me  in  the  desert.  I  thought  they  were  my  friends, 
but  they  really  weren't."  Widi  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  continued, 
"I've  learned  that  God  is  the  one  and  only  friend  who  will 
never  abandon  me.  He  was  the  only  one  with  me  in  the  desert 
when  everything  else  was  taken  away."  Manuel  then  went  on 
to  recall  that  the  desert  was  the  place  where  Jesus  went,  a 
place  where  he  waged  war  with  die  devil.  He  said,  "The 
desert  was  the  place  where  Jesus  spent  40  days  and  where  he 
was  tempted." 

"What  temptations  did  you  experience  out  there?"  I 
asked.  "For  me,  the  greatest  temptation  was  simply  to  give 
up,  to  allow  myself  to  die  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  to  stop 
fighting,"  he  said.  "And  you  know  at  times  I  simply  wanted  to 
die,  because  it  would  have  been  easier  for  me.  But  then  I  saw 
in  my  mind  the  faces  of  my  kids  who  I  left  for  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  knew  they  were  too  young  to  be  alone,  and  they 
kept  me  going." 

His  insight  into  the  Scriptures  intrigued  me,  so  I  asked  if 
there  were  other  passages  that  gave  him  hope.  "What  gave 
me  strength,"  Manuel  said,  "was  the  Book  of  Job.  He  was  a 
guy  who  lost  everydiing:  his  friends,  his  family,  his  livestock, 
his  house  and  his  health.  Job's  story  is  my  stoiy.  I've  lost 
everything,  and  about  all  I  have  learned  is  how  to  suffer.  But 
in  Job's  case,  he  never  cursed  God.  And  I've  always  been 
inspired  by  him,  because  I  want  to  be  faithful  to  God  as  Job 
was,  even  with  all  my  struggles." 

Another  immigrant,  Maria,  spoke  in  a  similar  way.  She 


had  come  north  from  Guatemala  because  her  family  had  no 
money  for  badly  needed  medication.  She  twice  tried  to  cross 
into  the  United  States.  On  both  occasions  she  ran  out  of 
food  and  water.  The  second  time,  she  started  throwing  up 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  heat  stroke.  Twice  she  was  appre- 
hended by  the  border  patrol.  Once  she  was  robbed  at  gun- 
point by  gangs.  And  once  someone  attempted  to  rape  her. 

After  all  she  endured  in  the  three  weeks  since  she  left 
home,  I  asked  her  what  she  would  say  to  God  if  she  had  1 5 
minutes  to  talk  to  God  in  person.  She  looked  at  me  askance, 
as  if  I  were  totally  out  of  it.  She  said,  "First  of  all,  I  don't  have 
15  minutes.  God  is  always  widi  me  and  I  am  always  talking 
with  God.  But  if  I  could  see  God  face  to  face,  the  first  thing 
I  would  do  is  thank  God,  for  I  have  been  given  so  much. 
Everything  I  am  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  God  has  been  so 
good  to  me." 

Immigrants  like  Manuel,  Xavier,  Julio,  Sebastian  and 
Maria  reveal  a  power  of  life  that  is  stronger  than  the  many 
dimensions  of  death  that  oppress  them.  One  of  the  great 
marvels  of  God  is  that  such  hope  springs  forth  amid  great 
suffering.  Immigrants  not  only  compel  us  toward  the  works 
of  mercy  of  Matthew  25,  but  challenge  us  to  discover  a  spir- 
it of  divine  gratuity  where  most  of  us  would  tend  to  see  only 
despair  and  abandonment.  Their  stories  call  us  not  only  to 
reach  out  to  those  in  need,  but  also  to  find  God  in  the  most 
unlikely  places.  E5 


The  Certificate  in 


An  intensive  one-week  of  study  held  annually 
in  a  four-year  program  with  home  study. 

(A  Certificate  in  Spirituality  is  a/so  available  for  those  whose 
ministry  does  not  require  a  Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction.) 

Now  in  three  locations: 


Vero  Beach,  Florida  February  15-21,  2004 
Villa  Maria,  Pennsylvania  June  6-12,  2004 
Fairfield,  Connecticut  July  11-17,  2004 
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REAPS  m 

Sacred  Heart  University  n\(LItJ 


5151  Park  Avenue,  Fairfield,  Connecticut  06825-1000  USA 

For  more  information 

call:  (203)  371-7867 

fax:  (203)  365-4798 

email:  reaps@sacredheart.edu 

http://reaps.sacredheart.edu 

In  Florida  (Vero  Beach  Program):  Call  the 
Center  for  Spiritual  Care  (772)  567-1233,  ext.  3 
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Waters 
of  Life 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  SKYLSTAD 


THROUGHOUT  SCRIPTURE  we 
encounter  references  to  flow- 
ing water  and  its  power  to 
renew  life.  John  baptized  Jesus 
in  the  waters  of  the  River  Jordan,  where 
Jesus  began  his  own  public  ministry.  In 
John's  Gospel,  Jesus  meets  the  Samaritan 
Woman  at  a  well.  He  tells  her  of  the  life- 
giving  (flowing)  water  he  offers.  And 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  waters 
of  baptism  connected  people  in  the  body 
of  Christ. 

The  Columbia  Watershed 

Rivers  throughout  the  world  demonstrate 
the  connectedness  of  creation.  They  flow 
from  mountains,  pass  through  all  kinds  of 
terrain  and  empty  into  the  world's  oceans. 
One  of  the  world's  great  rivers  is  the 
Columbia,  immortalized  in  Woody 
Guthrie's  song  "Roll  On,  Columbia."  The  Columbia  is  an 
international  river,  flowing  through  southwestern  Canada 
and  the  northwestern  United  States.  From  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  British  Columbia  it  winds  through  the  desert  coun- 
try on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascades  and  finally  on  to 
the  majestic  Pacific.  Just  as  it  reflects  the  interconnectedness 
of  creation,  the  Columbia  reminds  us  of  the  interconnect- 
edness of  the  human  family. 

That  human  interconnectedness  is  nearly  as  complex  as 
the  ecosystems  through  which  the  river  flows  on  its  journey 
to  the  sea.  For  the  native  peoples  of  the  region,  the 

THE  MOST  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  SKYLSTAD,  bishop  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  served  as  chairman  for  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Columbia  River  pastoral  letter  project. 


Columbia  is  the  vibrant  and  living  entity  from  which  they 
have  drawn  their  sustenance  since  before  the  dawn  of  histo- 
ry. It  is  the  migration  route  of  salmon  traveling  to  and  from 
the  Pacific.  The  Columbia  is  also  a  highway  that  supports 
commerce  through  its  voluminous  barge  traffic.  Its  many 
dams  are  a  source  of  electrical  energy,  vital  to  homes  and 
businesses  across  much  of  the  continent.  The  river  also  pro- 
vides water  for  a  vast  system  of  irrigation  diat  transformed 
agriculture  in  central  Washington. 

The  fact  that  the  Columbia  flows  through  two  nations 
adds  an  international  dimension.  Through  an  international 
agreement,  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  in  British 
Columbia  consists  of  large  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water  for  later  release,  and  serves  as  a  holding  area  during 
dangerous  flooding  conditions. 

The  Columbia's  complex  uses  often  pit  one  faction  of 
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the  population  against  another.  The  Hanford  nuclear  reser- 
vation, site  of  plutonium  production  during  the  Second 
World  War,  is  a  source  of  contention.  Hanford  is  now  one 
of  the  most  contaminated  areas  in  the  United  States  from 
which  radioactive  material  has  seeped  through  the  ground 
and  into  the  industrial  and  agricultural  water  table.  Other 
pollutants  flow  into  the  river,  and  the  damage  is  not  easily 
or  cheaply  remedied. 

Free-flowing  water  is  necessary  for  salmon  migration  to 
and  from  the  ocean.  Yet  the  completion  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  in  the  early  1940s  stopped  the  migration  of  these  fish 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Columbia  and  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  culture  of  the  native  peoples,  who  depended 
heavily  on  the  salmon  for  food. 

Today  efforts  aimed  to  restore  declining  fish  populations 
compete  with  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
There  has  been  a  movement  to  breach  the  dams  on  the 
lower  Snake  River,  an  important  tributary7  to  the  Columbia, 
for  the  sake  of  fish  migration.  But  wheat  farmers  dirough- 
out  the  Columbia  watershed  rely  on  the  barge  system  that 
transports  grain  to  ports  like  Portland,  Ore.  If  die  dams  are 
removed,  barge  traffic  on  the  lower  Snake  River  will  be  an 
impossibility.  So,  as  much  as  the  Columbia  River  unites 
people  across  borders  and  ecosystems,  competition  for  its 
use  has  the  potential  to  divide  them. 

The  Response 

In  the  late  1990s,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  eight  dioceses 
in  the  Columbia  River  watershed,  seven  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Canada,  decided  to  prepare  a  pastoral  let- 
ter reflecting  on  the  Columbia  River  system.  Our  "awaken- 
ing" to  the  theological  significance  of  the  Columbia  River  is 
part  of  a  new  consciousness  in  the  whole  church.  Pope  John 
Paul  IPs  message  for  the  1990  Wforld  Day  of  Peace,  titled 
The  Ecological  Crises:  A  Common  Responsibility,  had  already 
highlighted  the  importance  of  the  environment  for  the 
Catholic  community.  The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops'  pastoral 
letter  in  1991,  Renewing  the  Earth,  and  the  Canadian 
Catholic  bishops'  statement  of  1996,  The  Environmental 
Crises:  The  Place  of  the  Human  Being  in  the  Cosmos,  offered 
Catholic  visions  of  ecology  and  identified  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  the  Catholic  community  to  public  responsibili- 
ty for  nature.  Over  the  last  two  decades  the  principle  of  car- 
ing for  God's  creation  has  become  recognized  as  a  constitu- 
tive element  of  Catholic  social  teaching. 

i  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference's  environmental  justice  program  and  the 
National  Religious  Partnership  for  the  Environment,  bish- 
ops from  the  eight  dioceses  began  work  in  1997  on  the 
Columbia  River  p  istoral  letter  project.  "We  write  this  pas- 
toral letter,"  we  said,  "because  we  have  become  concerned 
about  regional  economic  and  ecological  conditions  and 


conflicts  over  them  in  the  watershed.  We  hope  that  we 
might  work  together  to  develop  and  implement  an  integrat- 
ed spiritual,  social,  ecological  vision  for  our  watershed 
home,  a  vision  that  promotes  justice  for  people  and  stew- 
ardship of  creation." 

Consultation 

Early  on  we  bishops  decided  that  the  pastoral  letter  should 
be  positive,  informative,  reflective  and  grounded  in  the 
church's  tradition.  It  would  offer  guiding  principles  for  the 
ongoing  dialogue  about  the  Columbia's  place  in  our  culture 
rather  than  specific  solutions  for  the  future. 

To  ensure  that  our  pastoral  letter  adequately  mirrored 
the  Columbia's  rich  diversity,  a  steering  committee  was 
appointed  consisting  of  18  representatives  from  the  eight 
dioceses  in  the  watershed.  We  began,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  with  a  series  of  listening  sessions 
conducted  across  the  region  to  help  us  "read  the  signs  of  the 
times"  as  they  related  to  the  Columbia.  People  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  viewpoints  were  invited  to  these  gather- 
ings, and  the  Catholic  universities  of  the  Northwest  were 
involved  as  well.  In  every  session,  although  very  different 
viewpoints  were  expressed,  there  was  always  a  sense  of 
respect  for  one  another. 

The  Canadian  farmers  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Columbia  voiced  hurt  and  anger  about  being  displaced 
when  their  farms  were  used  as  part  of  the  reservoir  system 
to  control  flooding.  Native  peoples  have  long  felt  the  same 
kind  of  hurt  and  anger  about  the  changes  forced  upon  their 
culture.  Some  of  them  were  removed  from  their  homes  with 
as  little  as  two  days  notice  to  make  room  for  the  Hanford 
nuclear  reservation. 

Tension  between  farmers  and  those  supporting  the 
breaching  of  the  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River  was  also 
evident.  Because  of  the  very  poor  salmon  runs,  the  advo- 
cates of  dam-removal  put  considerable  pressure  upon  bish- 
ops to  support  breaching  the  dams.  We  chose  not  to  do  so. 
Recendy  scientists  are  recognizing  that  the  conditions  in 
the  ocean — for  example,  water  temperature — greatly  influ- 
ence the  availability  of  food  for  salmon  and  therefore  their 
numbers.  So  preserving  salmon  habitat  requires  a  more . 
comprehensive  approach  than  simple  dam  removal.  Despite 
diese  tensions,  the  bishops'  hearings  connected  people  and 
contributed  to  dialogue.  Consistently  participants  reported 
they  felt  they  had  been  heard. 

As  we  began  our  process,  I  thought  I  knew  the 
Columbia  intimately.  I  grew  up  on  one  of  the  river's  tribu- 
taries, the  Methow  River  in  north  central  Washington.  The 
river  bordered  my  family's  apple  farm.  Even  as  a  young  boy, 
the  connectedness  provided  by  the  river  was  apparent.  One 
day  I  asked  my  mother  for  a  bottle  with  a  cork  in  it.  I  put  a 
note  in  it,  threw  it  in  the  river  and  fantasized  that  I  might 
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sometime  in  the  future  hear  from  someone  in  faraway  Japan 
or  China.  Even  though  I  never  received  a  response,  my 
appreciation  of  the  Columbia  was  magnified  by  the  sense 
that  my  message  had  connected  me  with  the  world  beyond 
my  valley.  But  as  well  as  I  knew  the  river,  our  listening  ses- 
sions led  me  to  an  even  greater  awareness  of  the  Columbia's 
significance. 

The  Pastoral  Letter 

A  steering  committee  developed  an  initial  draft  of  the  pas- 
toral, which  was  then  reviewed  by  the  bishops.  After  review- 
ing the  draft  and  receiving  information  from  the  listening- 
sessions,  we  bishops  prepared  a  series  of  revised  drafts. 
Between  drafts  we  continued  our  consultation  with  people 
throughout  the  region. 

The  final  document  was  divided  into  four  parts.  "The 
River  of  Our  Moment"  analyzed  current  conditions  along 
the  river;  "The  River  Through  Our  Memory"  reflected  on 
the  social  and  religious  history  of  the  Columbia  basin;  "The 
River  of  Our  Vision"  tried  to  imagine  an  alternative  future 
for  the  watershed;  and  finally,  "The  River  of  Our 
Responsibility"  laid  out  an  ethic  of  stewardship  for  the  river, 
its  peoples  and  ecosystems. 

The  letter's  underlying  theology  was  creation-centered. 
"The  Columbia  and  all  creation,"  we  wrote,  "are  entrusted 
to  our  care."  It  is  "the  common  home  and  habitat  of  God's 
creatures,  a  source  for  human  livelihood,  and  a  setting  for 
human  community."  In  keeping  with  Catholic  teaching  on 
the  divine  purpose  of  created  things,  we  stressed,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Columbia  Basin,  our  common  home,  must  be 
equitably  shared.  "The  reign  of  God  proclaimed  by  Jesus," 
we  wrote,  is  "evident  in  people  s  efforts  to  restore  God's  cre- 
ation and  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  earth  and  all  creatures, 
and  in  struggles  to  promote  justice  in  human  communities." 

In  the  concluding  section,  we  outlined  nine  specific  con- 
siderations for  taking  care  of  the  river  with  respect  for  the 
common  good.  These  included  conservation  of  the  water- 
shed, protection  of  wild  species,  respect  for  indigenous  peo- 
ple and  justice  for  the  poor.  We  also  gave  considerable 
thought  to  integrated,  community-based  resolution  of  eco- 
nomic and  ecological  issues  and  to  promoting  social  and 
ecological  responsibility  in  the  mining,  lumbering  and 
farming  sectors. 

Implementation 

Rivers  speak  to  us  of  many  things.  In  our  Catholic  tradition 
they  speak  to  us  of  the  wonder  of  God's  creation  and  our 
responsibility  to  be  faithful  children  of  that  loving  God. 
Recognizing  this,  The  Columbia  River  Watershed:  Caring  for 
Creation  and  the  Common  Good  was  issued  on  Jan.  8,  2001, 
the  feast  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Lord.  The  date  reaffirmed 
the  ongoing  gift  of  our  own  baptism.  [The  pastoral  letter  is 


available  online  at  www.columbiariver.org.  Copies  of  the 
pastoral  letter,  study  guide  and  video  are  available  through 
the  Washington  State  Catholic  Conference  at 
wscc@thewscc.org  or  (206)  301-0556.] 

As  we  developed  the  pastoral  letter,  our  goal  was  a  doc- 
ument that  could  be  easily  understood.  We  also  sought  to 
make  the  document  and  its  accompanying  materials  reflect 
the  beauty  of  the  Columbia.  Many  pictures  of  the  river 
enliven  the  final  document,  and  the  video  produced  as  part 
of  the  implementation  effort  is  a  beautiful  and  captivating 
testimony  to  the  river's  majestic  place  in  our  culture.  As  is 
the  case  with  many  pastoral  letters  on  issues  of  social  signif- 
icance, the  statement  was  addressed  not  only  to  Catholics 
but  to  all  people  of  good  will.  We  hoped  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  solidarity  among  the  people  of  the  watershed  region. 

Our  pastoral  letter  is  a  living  document  that  has  been 
implemented  in  many  ways  throughout  our  region  and 
across  the  world.  Representatives  from  the  seven  U.S.  dio- 
ceses in  the  watershed  have  met  to  address  environmental 
sustainability  issues  that  need  to  be  considered  when  parish- 
es renovate  or  develop  new  buildings.  Efforts  are  underway 
to  implement  an  annual  gathering  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  region  with  the  tribal  leaders  from  the  watershed. 
Catholic  Conference  staff  members  have  met  with  state  leg- 
islators to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  issues  raised  in  the 
pastoral  letter  on  state  water  policies.  Presentations  have 
been  given  in  three  dioceses  at  annual  teacher  in-service 
days,  and  an  integrated  curriculum  for  eighth  graders  has 
been  developed,  inspired  in  large  part  by  the  pastoral  letter. 

We  bishops  were  clear  that  we  are  not  experts  in  matters 
relating  to  the  Columbia  River.  We  know  all  too  well, 
though,  that  God's  marvelous  creation  is  far  too  often  taken 
for  granted.  We  hope  that  this  collaborative  effort  will  con- 
tinue to  help  support  the  common  good,  increase  mutual 
respect  for  all  participants  and  deepen  appreciation  for  the 
wondrous  complexity  of  God's  creation. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  pastoral,  noted  scientists 
have  expressed  appreciation  for  the  document's  call  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  environment.  In  November  2000  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  and  the  Alliance  of  Religions 
and  Conservation  honored  the  Columbia  River  pastoral  let- 
ter project  with  an  international  award  presented  at  cere- 
monies in  Bhaktapur,  Nepal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pastoral  letter,  we  offered  these 
words  of  encouragement:  "People  live  in  the  world  of 
nature,  not  apart  from  it... we  can  live  in  greater  harmony 
with  our  surroundings  if  we  strive  to  become  more  aware  of 
our  connection  to,  our  responsibility  for,  the  creation  that 
surrounds  us." 

How  wonderful  is  God's  kingdom  of  creation,  of  which 
we  are  blessed  to  be  a  part.  And  how  great  is  our  responsi- 
bility as  God's  people  to  care  for  that  creation!  El 
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sia's  Buddhist 


A fascination  with  ancient  Buddhist  temples 
led  me  in  August  2003  to  visit  Borobudur,  an 
eighth-century  monument  located  on  the 
Indonesian  island  of  Java.  But  the  visit  also  taught 
me  a  great  deal  about  kejawen  ("Javanese")  piety — the  syn- 
cretistic  blend  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  with  Sufi-influ- 
enced mystical  Islam  that  characterizes  much  of  Java's  spir- 
itual life  today.  In  addition,  I  learned  how  Indonesian  Jesuits 
are  currently  applying  the  Buddhist  teachings — sculptured 
on  the  walls  of  Borobudur  in  the  service  of  interfaith  dia- 
logue. 

From  a  distance  Borobudur  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
step-pyramid:  row  upon  ascending  row  of  stone  galleries, 
built  upon  a  hill  that  dominates  the  plains  and  rice  fields  of 
south-central  Java.  Pilgrims  came  here  1,200  years  ago  to 
marvel  at  the  thousands  of  sculptured  figures  carved  into 
the  lower  tiers  of  Borobudur.  These  figures  were  meant  to 
teach.  Like  the  narrative  statuary  crowding  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  and  other  great  churches 
of  medieval  Euroj  Borobudur's  carvings  conveyed  the 
insights  of  faith  in  a  sequential  storytelling  framework  that 

DAVID  PlNAULT,  an  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Santa  Clara  University,  Calif.,  is  the  author  of  Horse  of 
Karbala:  Muslim  Devotional  Life  in  India  (Palgrave,  2001). 


would  have  been  accessible  to  the  educated  and  unlettered 
alike. 

Prominent  among  Borobudur's  sculptured  tales  are  the 
Jatakas  or  "birth  stories."  These  are  legends  (popular  in  the 
Mahayana  branch  of  Buddhism)  diat  tell  of  Siddhartha's 
earlier  incarnations  before  he  became  the  Buddha.  In  many 
of  these  tales  the  Buddha-to-be  takes  on  the  form  of  an  ani- 
mal— a  lion  or  deer  or  swan,  for  example — and  acquires 
merit  by  sacrificing  his  own  selfish  interests  for  the  good  of 
the  other  animals  or  humans  he  encounters. 

Most  visitors  today  spend  little  time  in  Borobudur's  nar- 
rative galleries,  preferring  instead  to  hurry  up  the  stairs  to 
the  monument's  summit.  Here  repose  numerous  statues  of 
the  Buddha  shown  seated  in  meditation.  The  Buddhas  look 
out  over  palm  groves  and  crops  of  tobacco  and  sugar  cane 
to  a  horizon  of  limestone  hills  and  distant  volcanic  moun- 
tains. Local  Indonesians  mingle  with  tourists  from  through- 
out the  world  to  admire  the  views  and  enjoy  Borobudur's 
serenity. 

The  serenity  was  marred  in  January  1985,  when  terror- 
ist bombs  damaged  a  portion  of  the  monument's  upper  ter- 
race. Only  two  years  before,  in  1983,  Indonesia's  govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  had  com- 
pleted a  decade-long  project  to  restore  Borobudur.  When  I 
toured  Borobudur  in  2003,  I  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
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this  terrorist  attack.  The  previous  December  I  had  visited 
the  city  of  Peshawar  in  Pakistan's  northwest  frontier 
province,  where  a  pro-Taliban  political  coalition  had 
recendy  come  to  power.  I  had  listened  as  educated  Muslims 
in  Peshawar  argued  over  the  Taliban's  stance  toward  the 
regions  pre-Islamic  heritage.  Everyone  recalled  that  the 
Taliban  in  March  2001  had  blown  up  the  colossal  1,500- 
year-old  Buddhas  that  adorned  the  Afghan  city  of  Bamiyan. 

Indonesians  I  interviewed  at  Borobudur  and  the  nearby 
city  of  Yogyakarta  pointed  out  that  the  Muslim  militants 
who  bombed  Borobudur  had  done  so  as  a  way  of  defying  the 
national  government.  For  the  militants,  Borobudur  was  a 
symbol  oikufr  (pagan  unbelief),  and  the  government's  spon- 
sorship of  Borobudur's  restoration  was  consistent  with  the 
national  policy  of  refusing  to  impose  Islamic  law  on  the  reli- 
giously diverse  population  of  Indonesia.  While  it  has  the 
world's  largest  Muslim  population,  Indonesia  has  substantial 
minority  communities  of  Christians,  Hindus  and  Buddhists, 
together  with  adherents  of  indigenous  Austronesian  tradi- 
tions. 

According  to  my  Indonesian  informants,  the  militants 
responsible  for  the  Borobudur  bombing  had  been  influ- 
enced by  "foreign"  forms  of  Islam.  By  "foreign"  they  meant 
radicalized  versions  of  the  faith  imported  from  the  Middle 


East — specifically  the  intolerant  strains  associated  with 
Saudi  Wahhabism. 

All  the  Indonesians  with  whom  I  talked  at  Borobudur 
expressed  affection  for  the  site  as  part  of  the  nation's  her- 
itage. "We  respect  this  place,"  one  young  Muslim  man  said 
to  me,  "because  we  respect  our  elders.  Our  ancestors  built 
it."  Both  at  Borobudur  and  at  Prambanan  (an  ancient  Hindu 
temple  nearby  in  central  Java),  many  legends  and  folk  ritu- 
als surround  certain  statues  that  are  believed  to  have  the 
power  even  today  to  grant  wishes  and  bestow  favors.  "Such 
beliefs,"  one  informant  told  me,  "are  all  part  of  our  kejawen 
tradition."  The  strength  of  kejawen  spirituality — as  opposed 
to  the  doctrinaire  puritanism  in  vogue  among  fundamental- 
ists— is  its  ability  to  harmonize  the  Hindu,  Buddhist  and 
Islamic  components  of  Java's  religious  heritage. 

From  Borobudur  I  traveled  to  Yogyakarta,  which  for 
centuries  has  been  the  regions  cultural  capital.  There  I 
interviewed  Muslim  faculty  members  at  the  Islamic  State 
University.  In  our  conversation  we  discussed  the  Taliban's 
hostility  to  die  Buddhist  heritage  of  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan.  I  mentioned  my  plans  to  return  to  Pakistan  and 
asked  these  Indonesian  scholars,  "Are  there  any  arguments 
that  you  could  offer  as  Muslims  from  an  island  with  a  strong 
Buddhist  background  to  discourage  people  like  the  Taliban 
from  destroying  the  monuments  of  their  own  pre-Islamic 
heritage?" 

Their  reply  was  of  considerable  interest.  Several  schol- 
ars drew  on  Islamic  scripture,  referring  to  Koranic  stories  of 
ancient  pagan  civilizations  that  God  had  brought  low 
because  of  their  unbelief.  A  professor  from  the  department 
of  Muslim  literature  said,  "The  Koran  invites  us  to  contem- 
plate die  ruins  of  these  sinful  cities  and  learn  from  their  mis- 
takes." He  quoted  chapter  3,  verse  137  of  the  Koran:  "'So 
travel  throughout  the  world,  and  behold  the  fate  of  those 
who  refused  to  believe.'" 


Top:  Detail  from  carving  depicting  the  "Jataka  of  the  Hare,"  Borobudur, 
Java,  Indonesia.  To  relieve  the  hunger  of  a  wandering  Brahmin,  the  hare 
deposits  itself  as  a  voluntary  food  offering  in  the  priest's  cooking  pot. 

Left:  Seated  Buddah  surmounting  carvings  that  depict  scenes  from 
Buddhist  scriptures,  Borobudur,  Java,  Indonesia. 
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"How  can  sins  of  these  ancient  civi- 

lizations," he  co  e  destroy  their  monuments 

and  remove  ail !  ustence?"  I  observed  that  this 

was  a  some  ay  of  arguing  for  the  preserva- 

tion of  the  ]  heritage.  Might  it  be  possible  to 

offer  an  argun  that  presented  monuments  such  as 
Borobudur  in  a  more  positive  light?  "Certainly,"  the  pro- 
fessor said,  "monuments  such  as  Borobudur  are  remark- 
able technical  achievements.  Our  ancestors  built  them, 
and  they  did  so  without  the  help  of  any  Western  technol- 
ogy. We  should  take  pride  in  such  things." 

A  different  approach  to  an  appreciation  of  Java's 
Buddhist  heritage  emerged  in  my  talks  with  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Universitas  Sanata  Dharma,  Yogyakarta's  Jesuit 
university.  Budi  Susanto,  S.J.,  of  the  university's  Realino 
Study  Institute  showed  me  a  Jesuit-produced  film  entitled 
"Learning  from  Borobudur."  The  film  displayed  the  site's 
narrative  sculptures  from  the  Jataka  Tales,  while  an  accom- 
panying voice-over  summarized  each  story  and  its  moral 
message. 

An  example  of  this  technique  is  the  film's  presentation  of 
"The  Jataka  of  the  Hare."  In  one  of  his  incarnations  the 
Buddha  was  bom  as  a  wild  hare,  which  because  of  its  piety  and 
aura  of  peace  attracted  a  following  among  the  various  beasts  of 
the  jungle.  One  day  the  hare  discovered  a  wandering  Brahmin 
priest  astray  in  the  forest.  The  priest  was  weak  with  hunger 
and  in  need  of  help.  Rather  than  follow  its  instinct  to  flee,  the 
hare  resolved  to  offer  itself  as  a  meal  to  save  the  Brahmin's  life 
and  jumped  into  the  man's  cooking  fire.  Thereby  the  Buddha- 
hare  offered  its  fellow  animals  a  lesson  in  self-sacrifice  and 
compassion  for  the  suffering  of  others. 
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"Learning  from  Borobudur"  concludes  its  description 
of  the  Buddha's  career  by  characterizing  it  as  a  life  lived 
"in  solidarity  with  the  poor."  Christian  viewers  will  rec- 
ognize eucharistic  and  social  justice  motifs  in  the  Jataka 
talks  presented  in  this  video.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  film 
makes  clear  that  Borobudur's  lessons  involve  universal 
values  accessible  to  viewers  of  every  religion. 

Through  Father  Susanto  I  was  introduced  to  mem- 
bers of  progressive  Muslim  organizations  in  Java  with 
whom  local,  Jesuits  have  collaborated  in  community  out- 
reach projects.  Syarikat  Indonesia  (the  Muslim 
Community  for  Social  Advocacy)  calls  for  "reconciliation 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  victims  of  1965."  This  group 
courageously  draws  attention  to  a  long-suppressed  chap- 
ter in  Indonesian  history  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
Sukarno  regime  in  1965:  the  mass  killings  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who  had  been  accused  of  belong- 
ing to  the  P.K.I,  (the  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia). 
Another  Java-based  association,  Lembaga  Kajian  Islam  dan 
Sosial  (the  Institute  for  Islamic  and  Social  Studies),  was 
awarded  the  Prince  Claus  Award,  given  by  the 
Netherlands,  in  2002  for  its  educational  efforts  in  pro- 
moting a  pluralistic  and  tolerant  form  of  Islam  in 
Indonesia. 

Yogyakarta's  Jesuit  university  also  advocates  pluralism 
in  Java  through  various  outreach  projects.  Among  these  is 
a  curricular  requirement  that  each  student  (most  of  whom 
are  Christian)  must  spend  a  month  living  with  rural  fam- 
ilies in  the  impoverished  Muslim  villages  outside 
Yogyakarta.  Father  Susanto  introduced  me  to  several 
undergraduates  who  were  living  with  Muslim  families  in 
Klemprit,  a  village  located  in  the  hill  country 
between  Yogyakarta  and  Prambanan.  One  evening 
these  students  took  me  on  a  visit  to  the  village.  The 
unpaved  road  led  past  a  spring,  from  which  local 
residents  were  drawing  water.  Klemprit's  spring, 
the  students  told  me,  is  considered  sacred. 
According  to  the  villagers,  a  spirit  inhabits  the 
spring,  a  spirit  that  takes  the  form  of  a  turtle.  The 
turtle  safeguards  the  water  and  afflicts  with  bad 
luck  anyone  who  pollutes  or  otherwise  harms  the 
spring. 

To  tease  them  I  asked  the  students,  "Can  you 
tell  whether  the  turtle  is  Christian  or  Muslim  or 
Buddhist?" 

They  laughed  and  said  at  once,  "Oh,  the  turtle 
is  definitely  kejawen." 

The  turtle,  in  other  words,  belonged  to  the 
trans-denominational  "Javanese"  tradition.  The 
students,  I  thought,  had  given  me  a  good  answer, 
one  that  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  universal 
message  of  Borobudur.  ES 
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faith  in  focus 


La  Esperanza 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 

ESPERANZA  IS  SPANISH  for 
hope,  and  one  person  whose  pres- 
ence has  brought  hope  to 
Hispanic  immigrants  in 
Delaware's  poultry  processing  plants  is 
Rosa  Alvarez.  A  Carmelite  Sister  of 
Charity  who  is  herself  an  immigrant — 
from  Spain,  years  ago — she  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  community  center  in 
Georgetown  named,  in  fact,  La  Esperanza 
(esperanza@erols.com). 

I  first  met  Sister  Alvarez  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  and  several 
other  sisters  ran  Mount  Carmel  House,  a 
shelter  for  homeless  women  not  far  from 
the  nations's  capital.  We  lost  touch  after 
my  move  to  join  the  America  staff  in  1994, 
but  met  again  by  accident  at  a  Jesuit  retreat 
house  last  summer.  In  a  subsequent  con- 
versation, she  told  me  about  her  present 
work.  What,  I  asked,  led  her  to  undertake 
her  present  ministry  in  Delaware?  She 
explained  that  a  former  volunteer  at 
Mount  Carmel  House  who  moved  to 
Delaware  had  told  her  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  immigrants 
in  the  poultry  processing  plants.  Easily 
exploited  and  often  in  danger  of  deporta- 
tion because  of  their  undocumented  status, 
they  were  in  sore  need  of  an  advocate. 
Could  Sister  Alvarez  become  that  advo- 
cate, she  was  asked. 

Sister  Alvarez  contacted  the  Carmelite 
sister  in  charge  of  those  working  on  the 
East  Coast,  who  made  an  initial  visit  to 
Georgetown,  Del.,  the  seat  of  Sussex 
County,  where  the  migrants  tend  to  be 
concentrated.  Convinced  of  the  need,  she 
then  gave  Sister  Alvarez  the  go-ahead. 
With  one  odier  Carmelite  (there  are  now 
four),  Sister  Alvarez  arrived  in 
Georgetown  intending  to  stay  for  a  trial 
period  of  one  year.  The  trial  year  has 
stretched  into  eight;  and  La  Esperanza, 
from  its  humble  beginnings  in  borrowed 
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space,  now  has  its  own  new 
building  that  serves  as  the 
heart  of  an  ever-expanding 
grass-roots  operation.  Its  wide 
array  of  services  ranges  from 
legal  help — an  immigration 
attorney  has  recently  been 
hired — housing  assistance, 
language  classes,  parenting, 
transportation  and  a  clinic 
called  La  Red  ("the  Net,"  as  in 
safety  net).  La  Red  is  a  health 
center  that  serves  people  who 
have  no  insurance. 

The  administrative  aspects 
of  La  Esperanza  are  handled 
by  members  of  its  board  of 
directors.  This  leaves  Sister 
Alvarez  free  to  immerse  her- 
self totally  in  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  the  immigrants — even  Sister  Rosa 
to  the  point  of  delivering  their 
babies  at  home  when  medical  help  does 
not  arrive  in  time.  On  both  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  level,  she  "accompanies" 
the  immigrants,  spending  her  days  in  a 
variety  of  hands-on  tasks.  These  may 
include  visits  to  city  and  county  offices  to 
help  them  obtain  important  benefits  like 
WTC,  a  government  program  that  assists 
low-income  pregnant  and  parenting 
women,  and  infants  and  children.  Children 
born  to  these  women  here  in  the  United 
States  are  automatically  entitled  to 
Medicaid  as  American  citizens,  as  well  as  to 
food  stamps.  Noncirizen  parents,  though, 
lack  eligibility  and  must  therefore  look  for 
outside  sources  of  food  and  medical  assis- 
tance like  La  Esperanza.  Since  most  of 
Sister  Alvarez's  immigrant  friends  speak 
little  or  no  English,  her  bilingual  abilities, 
as  well  as  her  presence  at  their  side,  sustain 
them  in  their  dealings  with  bureaucratic 
structures. 

THE  GOING  HAS  NOT  BEEN  EASY.  In  a  State 

that  is  primarily  rural,  and  one  that  is 
unaccustomed  to  non-English  speaking 


I  If 


Alvarez  at  La  Esperanza  in  Georgetown,  Del. 


outsiders,  residents  of  the  small  towns  that 
dot  the  area  around  Georgetown  initiallv 
tended  to  view  the  newcomers  with  suspi- 
cion. The  immigrants'  cultural  habit  of 
socializing  on  street  corners  in  the 
evening,  for  instance,  was  difficult  to 
accept  for  townspeople  accustomed  to 
gather  in  dieir  own  homes  or  yards.  The 
very  scale  of  the  influx  has  proved  discon- 
certing. Over  half  Georgetown's  inhabi- 
tants are  now  Hispanic.  In  1990,  by  con- 
trast, they  accounted  for  only  2  percent. 
Currendy,  however,  in  large  part  because 
of  the  work  of  La  Esperanza  and  local 
interfaith  groups,  resentment  toward  the 
immigrants  has  lessened.  "The  resistance 
in  the  community  has  been  understand- 
able," Sister  Alvarez  said,  "because  the  S 
local  residents  had  never  seen  people  dif-  s 
ferent  from  themselves  and  so  were  [2 
afraid."  But  she  emphasized  that  if  some  of  ^ 
their  customs  seemed  strange,  other  char-  > 
acteristics  of  the  immigrants  are  positive.  £ 
"Their  sense  of  family  values  and  their  § 
willingness  to  share  are  very  strong,"  she  £ 
said.  "If  several  families  are  renting  a  * 
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house  together,  and  anoth  arrives 
without  a  place  to  staj  will  be  made 

for  the  new  famih 

And  yet  this  same  generosity  in  sharing 
overcrowded  living  space  can  indirectly 
reflect  exploitation  by  landlords.  Some 
landlords  illegally  subdivide  houses  into 
small  spaces  that  they  then  rent  to  several 
families  at  inflated  prices.  Owners  can  act 
with  considerable  impunity,  knowing  that 
undocumented  immigrants  who  complain 
can  be  reported  to  immigration  authori- 
ties. Well  aware  of  the  precarious  situation 
that  their  undocumented  status  imposes 
upon  them,  some  prefer  to  abstain  from 
making  valid  housing  complaints  that  in 
other  circumstances  might  gain  them 
relief. 

Xinetv  percent  of  the  new  arrivals  are 
Guatemalans.  A  number  of  them  had 
applied  for  and  received  asylum,  but  now 
that  the  civil  war  in  Guatemala  has  ended, 
at  least  officially,  asylum  claims,  Sister 
Alvarez  said,  are  being  denied.  "And  yet  if 
the}"  are  forced  to  return  to  Guatemala, 
there  is  nothing  there  for  them  in  terms  of 
emplovment,"  she  observed.  The  increas- 
ingly stringent  laws  and  penalties  affecting 
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immigrants  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  September  2001  have  made  life 
more  precarious  for  both  Guatemalans  and 
Mexicans  in  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  as 
that  region  of  southern  Delaware  is  called. 
This  increased  stringency  is  reflected  in 
the  matter  of  driver's  licenses.  Prior  to  the 
attacks,  Sister  Alvarez  said,  undocumented 
immigrants  had  relatively  little  trouble  in 
obtaining  them.  "But  suddenly,''  she  said, 
"all  that  was  cut  off."  Because  public  trans- 
portation in  the  area  is  all  but  nonexistent, 
the  resultant  hardship  has  created  new  bur- 
dens both  for  the  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. "The  government  tends  to  see  all 
undocumented  immigrants  as  terrorists," 
she  added,  "and  yet  they  pay  taxes  and  con- 
tribute to  Social  Security,  and  they  benefit 
the  local  economy."  Some  of  the  immi- 
grants, in  fact,  have  used  their  earnings  to 
start  their  own  small  businesses. 

Making  matters  more  difficult  on  yet 
another  level,  the  local  police  are  acting 
more  and  more  in  concert  with  immigra- 
tion authorities.  "If  an  undocumented 
immigrant  is  stopped  for  a  minor  traffic 
violation,"  she  said,  "and  found  to  be  driv- 
ing without  a  license,  he  will  be  taken  to 
jail  and  the  immigration  authorities,  once 
contacted,  will  begin  deportation  proceed- 
ings." The  negative  impact  of  such  govern- 
ment actions  on  the  immigrant's  citizen 
children  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
stability"  of  family  lite,  an  impact  that  has 
been  repeatedly  decried  by  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops. This  kind  of  cooperation  between 
police  and  immigration  officials  has  been 
growing  in  other  states  too.  Both  Florida 
and  Alabama  have  moved  in  this  direction, 
even  to  the  point  of  encouraging  both  local 
and  state  police  agents  to  hold  suspected 
undocumented  immigrants  behind  bars 
until  federal  agents  can  reach  the  scene. 

A  side  effect  of  this  growing  coopera- 
tion is  that  undocumented  immigrants  in 
need  of  police  assistance  have  become 
reluctant  to  seek  help.  Domestic  violence 
offers  a  case  in  point.  Sister  Alvarez  said 
that  partly  because  of  the  strongly  macho 
culture  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  domes- 
tic violence  has  emerged  as  a  significant 
problem  for  immigrant  women.  They  are 
reluctant  to  call  the  police  when  violence 
erupts,  though,  for  fear  that  their  husbands 
or  boyfriends  will  be  incarcerated  and  then 
deported.  There  is  the  additional  fear  that 
if  the  abused  woman  is  herself  deported, 
she  would  suffer  retaliation  at  home. 


Consequently,  many  prefer  to  endure  the 
abuse  in  silence — although  not  entirelv, 
because  Esperanza  House  has  a  counselor 
on  staff  whose  focus  is  domestic  violence. 
The  sisters  themselves  represent  a  trusted 
resource  that  can  provide  support  in  a  spir- 
it of  confidentiality. 

W  ork  at  the  five  poultrv  processing 
plants  involves  yet  other  tensions  between 
immigrants  and  immigration  authorities. 
Through  much  of  the  1990's,  immigration 
agents  conducted  periodic  raids,  arresting 
those  without  documents  and  initiating 
immigration  proceedings.  That  approach 
has  diminished,  Sister  Alvarez  said,  in  part 
because  of  interiaith  opposition  to  such 
tactics  and  also  because  the  owners  them- 
selves need  a  supply  of  workers  that 
remains  constant  in  order  to  sustain  their 
profit  levels.  But  working  conditions  tend 
to  be  poor  in  most  of  the  plants,  especially 
in  view  of  the  kind  of  drudgerv  involved  in 
the  daily  repetitive  tasks  of  gutting,  slicing 
and  removing  bones  from  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  chickens.  Labor  of  this 
kind  is  generally  shunned  by  local  resi- 
dents, who  see  it  as  too  hard  for  the  pay 
involved.  But  for  the  immigrants  them- 
selves, whose  relatives  back  home  depend 
on  the  money  sent  to  them,  the  security  of 
a  regular  paycheck  outweighs  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  conditions. 

The  formation  of  unions  has  meant  a 
step  toward  improving  these  conditions. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  and  with  pressure 
from  advocacy  groups,  Sister  Alvarez  said 
that  four  of  the  five  plants  have  allowed 
union  representation.  Only  one,  the 
largest,  Perdue,  has  resisted  this  move. 
Workers  there,  she  said,  still  face  unrea- 
sonable rules,  such  as  not  being  allowed  to 
use  the  bathroom  except  at  specified  times. 

the  basis  of  all  Sister  Alvarez  does  is 
faith — a  faith  that  comes  to  her,  she  said, 
through  the  immigrants.  "I  see  their  good- 
ness, and  the\-  help  me  to  grow  closer  to 
God  by  bringing  a  needed  reality  to  my 
prayer,"  she  explained.  The  people  she 
serves  call  her  la  abuelita,  "the  little  grand- 
mother." In  terms  of  age,  the  nickname 
fits:  she  turned  74  last  July.  But  it  is  also  the 
land  of  term  of  endearment  that  reflects 
the  trust  she  inspires  in  those  to  whom  she 
continues  to  minister.  She  does  so  with 
seemingly  undiminished  energy — energy 
that,  as  she  puts  it,  ultimately  comes  from 
the  people  themselves.  0 
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A  Declaration  of  Interdependence  was  pub- 
lished originally  in  England  as  The  World 
We're  In.  Its  author,  a  reporter  for  The 
London  Observer,  described  the  British 
edition  as  "a  call  to  arms  against  a  con- 
servative, unilateral  world  view."  The 
military  metaphor  is  apt.  The  book  is  a 
slashing,  take-no-prisoners  assault  on  the 
Thatcherite  conservatives  responsible  for 
resisting  Britain's  full  entry  into  the 
European  Union.  Declaration  extends  the 
battle  cry  to  the  United  States.  Subtitled 
"Why  America  Should  Join  the  World," 
the  book  indicts  the  United  States  for 
ignoring  its  global  responsibilities,  even 
to  the  point  of  expressing  contempt  for 
the  rule  of  law,  a  charge  hurled  almost 
exclusively  at  the  feet  of  American  con- 
servatives. Hutton's  position — one  he 
regards  as  both  moral  and  political — is,  as 
he  writes,  "to  remind  Americans  of  their 
European  roots  and  their  liberal  voca- 
tion." 

The  first  five  chapters  of  Hutton's 
manifesto  concentrate  on  the  injustices 
and  iniquities  of  American  law  and  soci- 
ety. His  parade  of  wickedness  includes 
gross  income  inequality,  widespread 
poverty,  environmental  neglect,  corpo- 
rate fraud,  underachieving  schools,  an 
inhumane  prison  system,  anti-abortion 
extremism,  gay  bashing,  the  death  penal- 
ty, massive  political  indifference  and  gov- 
ernmental inertia.  The  parade  goes  on. 
Americans  detest  organized  labor,  resist 
land-use  planning,  oppose  campaign 
finance  reform,  possess  too  many  guns 
and  defend  the  excess  wealth  of  the  rich. 
Moreover,  America's  infrastructure  is 
crumbling,  private  money  and  power  are 
out  of  control,  and  disenfranchisement 
(especially  of  convicted  felons)  has 
become  "an  important  instrument  in  sus- 
taining Republican  rule  at  the  state  and 
national  level."  Finally,  and  far  from  the 


book  reviews 

end  of  the  parade,  Hutton  reproaches 
Americans  for  buying  "overpowered 
cars,"  taking  "$20,000  vacations"  and 
reducing  their  country  to  a  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  of  "consumption,  complete 
with  28,500  shopping  malls."  And  what 
accounts  for  this  smorgasbord  of  social 
and  economic  ills?  Hutton  pulls  no 
punches:  it  is  "the  calamitous  rise  of  con- 
servatism" in  America. 

The  remaining  four  chapters  describe 
how  the  conservative  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  conspired  to  export  the 
American  model  of  social  and  economic 
liberty  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Two  chap- 
ters are  appropriately  titled  "The 
Globalization  of  Conservatism"  and 
"Britain  in  the  American  Bear  Hug."  We 
learn  that  Great  Britain  and  Europe  are  in 
danger  of  contamination,  for  "American 
conservative  principles  have  begun  to 
encroach  on  liberal  social  democratic 
foundations."  Indeed,  Europe's  "social 
contract  as  represented  by  the  welfare 
state  is  under  fire,  blamed  for  high  unem- 
ployment by  conservative  American  crit- 
ics and  their  converts  in  Europe."  Equally 
scathing  is  the  criticism  hurled  at  what  the 
author  regards  as  American  "unilateral- 
ism" in  domains  such  as  international 
finance,  world  trade  practices,  global 
telecommunications,  environmental  poli- 
tics and  military  policy. 

In  a  lengthy  conclusion,  Hutton 
invites  Americans  to  rejoin  the  world  and 
to  overhaul,  "root-and-branch,"  their 
social  and  economic  system.  He  censures 
Americans  for  having  abandoned  the 
"social  contract"  embedded  in  their  liber- 
al tradition  of  solidarity  and  interdepen- 
dence. Even  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
faulted  for  its  overriding  emphasis  on  the 
rights  of  property  and  individual  liberty, 
rights  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  almost  always  tru  up  the  values  of 
equality  and  fraternity. 

To  recover  this  libera!  tradition,  he 
argues,  Americans  must  return  to  their 
"European  roo  iveniently  forget- 

ting that  many  of  them  no  longer  claim 
such  roots.  Aside  from  that,  if  Americans 
are  to  make  themselves  whole  again,  they 
are  advised — instructed  is  the  better 
word — to  adopt  contemporary  Europe's 
model  of  the  welfare  state.  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries are  held  up  as  models  Americans 
should  imitate.  These  models  range  from 


the  health  care  system  to  industrial  orga- 
nization and  almost  everything  in 
between,  including  prison  reform  and 
broadcast  regulation.  In  short,  the  United 
States  is  sick,  and  what  it  needs  is  an  injec- 
tion of  what  Hutton  calls  "hard  liberal- 
ism. 

My  first  temptation  upon  reading 
Declaration  was  to  congratulate  Hutton  on 
his  discover}-  of  America.  Yes,  Americans 
are  wedded  to  an  ideologv  of  individual- 
ism unacceptable  to  Europeans.  Yes,  even 
the  poorest  of  Americans  have  bought 
into  the  myth  that  riches  and  happiness 


fl<  i\\  from  hard  work  and  self-determina- 
tion. Yes,  this  prevailing  mind-set  of  lib- 
erty militates  against  social  interdepen- 
dence. And  yes,  our  individualism  and 
every-one-for-himself  mentality  has  led 
to  the  corrupting  influence  of  money. 
And  having  spent  several  years  of  my  aca- 
demic life  in  Germany,  I  too  might  per- 
sonally prefer  its  model  of  social  democ- 
racy to  our  own.  But  to  suggest  that 
Europeans  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
their  American  children  about  how  to 
organize  political  and  social  life  is  pretty 
hard  to  swallow.  Needless  to  say, 
Hutton's  jeremiad  contains  grains  of 
truth,  but  it  subverts  the  whole  truth 
about  the  United  States.  Its  rhetoric  is 
strident,  its  didacticism  pompous  and 
overbearing  and  its  understanding  of  the 
American  liberal  and  conservative  tradi- 
tions flawed. 

In  its  American  incarnation,  liberal- 
ism has  often  celebrated  the  individualism 
that  Hutton  deplores,  just  as  conservatism 
has  often  exalted  the  values  of  communi- 
ty and  social  stability  that  he  defends.  In 
addition,  Hutton  never  defines  with  pre- 
cision what  he  means  by  our  "social  con- 
tract." To  the  extent  that  we  Americans 
have  one,  it  is  represented  by  our 
Constitution,  a  document  conceived 
more  in  liberty  than  in  the  values  of 
equality  or  fraternity.  Then  too,  one  may 
wonder  whether  the  new  conservatives  in 
charge  of  American  foreign  policy  are 
really  all  that  "conservative."  For  one 
thing,  they  are  amthing  but  traditional- 
ists. And  unlike  Henry  Kissinger,  they 
have  little  respect  for  balance-of-power 
politics.  They  are  radical  idealists  intoler- 
ant of  tyranny  and  willing  to  employ 
American  power  in  defense  of  democracy 
around  the  world. 

Finally,  and  most  disturbing, 
Declaration  advances  what  comes  close  to 
being  a  conspiracy  theory  of  American 
politics.  After  all,  a  cabal — Hutton's 
term — is  a  group  of  persons  secretly  unit- 
ed to  usurp  authority  by  undercover 
means.  The  author  would  denv  using  the 
term  in  this  sense,  because  the  many  per- 
sons he  condemns  make  no  secret  of  their 
aspirations  for  America.  They  do,  howev- 
er, constitute  a  kind  of  "Nixonian"  ene- 
mies list  wrhose  main  villains  are  the  so- 
called  neo-cons  in  charge  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
name.  And  there  is  an  evil  genius  in  the 
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background  of  the  neo-con  "conspira- 
cy"— none  other  than  Leo  Strauss,  for 
many  years  a  distinguished  professor  of 
political  theory  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  But  as  his  daughter  wrote  in 
The  New  York  Times  (6/7)  in  response 
to  the  same  charge  by  others,  to  convert 
this  wonderful  and  "unprepossessing" 
teacher  who  defended  liberal  democracy 
and  "believed  in  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 
the  political"  and  whose  "heroes  were 
Churchill  and  Lincoln"  into  a  right-wing 
guru  is  a  distortion  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Donald  P.  Kommers 
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Many  academics  seem  to  have  the  para- 
noid conviction  that,  like  Rodney 
Dangerfield,  they  get  no  respect:  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  yahoo  students, 
apparatchik  administrators,  Babbittish 
trustees  and  a  clueless  public  that  takes 
them  for  tenured  radicals,  overpaid  slack- 
ers (summers  off!  sabbaticals!)  or  mildly 
amusing  geeks.  Their  very  name,  in  a  cruel 
double-entendre,  proclaims  their  inconse- 
quentiality. 

And  now,  by  an  unfortunate  irony, 
along  comes  Eric  Gould,  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Denver,  with  a 
wide-ranging,  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
dilemmas  vexing  American  higher  educa- 
tion— in  a  book  that  also  shows  why  peo- 
ple often  think  of  academics  as,  well,  aca- 
demic, i.e.,  unreal. 

Gould  has  a  huge  target  in  his  sights: 
the  tensions  and  ambiguities  of  a  massive 
institution  in  a  very  real  and  multilayered 
crisis.  (The  United  States  now  has  about 
3,900  colleges  and  universities,  with  rev- 
enues of  over  $250  billion,  and  some  15 
million  "student  clients,"  2,265,600  of 
whom  each  year  receive  a  degree.)  On  the 
one  hand,  universities  are  increasingly 
beholden  to  corporate  interests  and  are,  in 
fact,  run  like  corporations.  It  is  no  accident 
that  business  majors  outnumber  modern 
language  majors  by  around  1 5  to  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  also  traditionally 


supposed  to  seek  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  as  a  precious  symbol  rather  than  a 
crude  commodity.  Something's  got  to  give 
here,  and  we  all  know  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing. 

This  is  nothing  new.  In  one  of  his 
handy  lists  Gould  cites  four  not-necessari- 
ly-compatible goals  that  American  univer- 
sities have  been  setting  themselves  over  the 
last  100  years:  1)  general,  liberal  education, 
along  the  lines  of  the  "intellectual  culture" 
preached  by  Harvard's  president  Charles 
Eliot  (1869-1909);  2)  research  and  scholar- 
ship, particularly  in  the  sciences,  which 


require  and  promote  professional  special- 
ization; 3)  support  for  the  economy  by 
generating  "useful  knowledge"  and  techni- 
cally proficient  workers;  4)  service  to  soci- 
ety by  "transmitting  democratic  values  and 
helping  to  shape  the  national  character." 

But  how  to  do  all  this  even  as  the 
humanities  are  being  steadily  marginal- 
ized, with  grade  inflation  swelling,  narrow 
disciplinary  boundaries  crumbling,  tuition 
costs  spiraling  out  of  control,  disposable 
adjuncts  replacing  tenure-track  faculty, 
competition  for  the  best  students  diverting- 
scholarships  from  the  truly  needy  to  SAT 
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aces  and  intensifying  the  hui  .  for  mil-fare 
students  regardless  oi  dieir  talent,  etc.? 

After  surveying  pi  :sent-day  uni- 
versity scene  svitl  kable  range, 
depth,  acuitj  an  soaring  abstrac- 
tions, Gould  comes  up  with,  not  a  plan 
exactly,  but  a  serie  I  forthright  if  vague 
recommendations.  1  le  wants  "interdisci- 
plinary treatment"  of  "foundational 
issues,"  such  as  "die  relation  of  culture  to 
society,  truth  to  reality,  language  to  mean- 
ing." In  this  "Deweyan  epistemological 
profiliim"  one  does  not  teach  beliefs  or 
dogmas,  but  "ways  of  teaching  and  ques- 


tioning." Borrowing  the  words  of  a  more 
eloquent  scholar,  Elizabeth  Kelly  (who 
sums  up  her  case  by  citing  Vaclav  Havel), 
Gould  says  that  his  vision  boils  down  to  a 
"struggle  for  democracy,  taking  'the  side 
of  truth  against  lies,  the  side  of  sense 
against  nonsense,  the  side  of  justice  against 
injustice,'  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
ble." 

That  sounds  wonderful,  but  the  closest 
Gould  comes  to  actually  spelling  out  a  cur- 
riculum or  specific  courses  is  when  he  calls 
for  a  focus  on  "the  nature  of  civil  responsi- 
bilities within  a  liberal  democracy,  with  the 


historical  development  of  social  institu- 
tions and  capitalism,  along  with  alternative 
systems;  with  the  social  construction  of 
power;  with  the  impact  of  new  internation- 
al economies  and  information  systems  on 
national  identity;  with  the  nature  of  global 
interdependency" — a  rather  demanding 
syllabus  for  18-year-olds.  Furthermore, 
Gould  thinks  it  essential  for  students  to 
learn  something  about  the  history  and 
dynamics  of  the  collegiate  biosphere  in 
which  they  spend  four  or  more  years  (only 
59  percent  graduate  on  time). 

Ultimately,  Gould  plumps  for  a  uni- 
versity education  that  "mediates  liberal 
democracy  and  the  cultural  contradictions 
of  capitalism."  That  is  accomplished  by 
"reproducing  society"  (college  is  more 
assembly  line  than  atelier),  but  critically 
and  reflectively,  amid  vigorous  debate — 
which  ideally  leads  to  changing  the  world 
for  the  better.  But  that  is  about  as  much 
detail  as  Gould  will  provide. 

His  book,  then,  though  solid,  is  for 
academics  only.  Readers  unused  to  verbs 
like  "foreground"  will  likely  find  their  eyes 
glazing  over  when  they  read  such  magiste- 
rial pronouncements  as:  "When  the  cor- 
porate practices  of  the  modern  university 
obliterate  the  nuances  of  subjectivity  in 
faculty  culture,  when  consumerism  and 
quality  control  criteria  produce  new  sets  of 
academic  cultural  values  based  primarily 
on  participation  in  what  are  perceived  as 
the  peripherally  civic  or  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  university.. .then  faculty 
self-respect  among  those  working  in  more 
symbolic  areas  of  developing  knowledge  is 
difficult  to  maintain."  That  makes  a  nebu- 
lous sort  of  sense,  but  while  Gould  is  gen- 
erous with  statistics,  he  is  terribly  stingy 
with  examples;  and  he  never  takes  us 
inside  a  real  classroom  in  a  real  college, 
nor  does  he  introduce  us  to  real  professors 
or  students.  For  all  his  passionate  concern, 
at  times  Gould  seems  quite  comfortable  in 
the  old  ivory  tower. 

Still,  if  his  Olympian  insights  ever  get 
translated  into  pedestrian  proposals  and 
then  thrashed  out  by  patient  college  com- 
mittees, Gould  might  end  up  winning 
recognition  as  a  proponent  of  major 
reforms;  because,  despite  the  public  (and 
corporate)  putdown  of  academics,  their 
work  is,  of  course,  crucial.  As  Henry 
Adams,  a  man  not  given  to  hyperbole, 
famously  said,  "A  teacher  affects  eternity." 

Peter  Heinegg 
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"How  refreshing,  this  tough  talking, 
this  often  irreverent  singing,  this 
late  flowering  into  poetic  form  of 
a  renowned  theologian,  all  these 
fresh  and  subversive  takes  on  scrip- 
tural stories  together  with  some 
affecting  and  even  anguished  sound- 
ings of  more  directly  personal  themes. 
'Myself  must  I  remake,'  wrote  Yeats; 
he  might  well  have  had  something 
like  this,  like  the  often  witty  and 
heartfelt  words  we  find  on  these 
pages,  in  mind. " 

Michael  Dennis  Browne 

Professor  of  Poetry 
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Some  poets  begin  very  early  to 
write  great  poetry.  Arthur  Rimbaud 
wrote  one  of  his  best  poems  at  15, 
Percy  Shelley  published  his  first 
book  of  poetry  at  18.  But  Kilian 
McDonnell,  O.S.B. ,  did  not  start 
until  he  was  75,  after  decades  of 
writing  as  a  professional  theologian. 
Now  82  he  gives  us  Swift,  Lord, 
You  Are  Not,  poems  of  the  struggle 
to  find  God — waiting  for  the 
silence  of  God  to  break.  He  does 
not  write  pious  verse,  or  inspira- 
tional poetry,  but  of  wrestling  with 
the  illusive  God.  The  poems  focus 
on  biblical  themes  and  persons  and 
on  the  life  of  the  monks  at  Saint 
John's  Abbey.  He  closes  with  an 
essay  "Poet:  Can  You  Start  at  Seventy- 
Five?"  in  which  he  describes  the 
literary  decisions  he  makes  within 
the  monastic  context. 
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Witness  to  Integrity 

The  Crisis  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
Community  of  California 

By  Anita  M.  Caspary 

The  Liturgical  Press.  312p  $21.95 
ISBN  0814627106 

"You  will  suffer  tor  this."  With  that  omi- 
nous quotation,  Anita  Caspary  begins  a 
tragic  and  potent  narrative  of  the  1967 
crisis  that  led  her  religious  congregation 
to  dissolve  its  canonical  ties  with  the 
Vatican  and  form  an  independent,  ecu- 
menical community.  Older  Catholics 
have  vivid  memories  of  this  dramatic 
postconciliar  controversy  in  the  United 
States,  during  which  450  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  struggled  to 
renew  their  lives  and  ministries  accord- 
ing to  the  documents  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  and  in  the  process 
found  themselves  pitted  against  the  pow- 
erful cardinal-archbishop  of  Los 
Angeles,  James  Francis  Mclntyre.  This 
book  traces  the  events  in  chronological 
order,  interspersed  with  personal  reflec- 
tion. It  contains  a  rich  collection  of  cita- 
tions from  previously  unpublished  letters 
and  archival  records,  six  appendices  and 
a  lengthy  bibliography. 

Caspary,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in 
English  from  Stanford,  brings  the 
authority  of  personal  testimony  and  lived 
history  to  her  account.  As  president  of 
the  I.H.M.  College  in  Los  Angeles  from 
1957  to  1963,  and  as  the  order's  mother 
general  from  1963  to  1969,  she  found 
herself  the  lightning  rod  in  a  deepening 
conflict  that  stemmed  from  the  progres- 
sive innovations  and  creativity  for  which 
the  sisters  were  known  in  the  1960's. 
The  order  was  founded  in  19th-century 
Spain,  and  the  California  branch  of  the 
community  severed  its  ties  with  Europe 
in  1924  to  be  recognized  as  a  "pontifical 
institute."  Ironically,  this  status  was 
sought  to  ensure  a  certain  freedom  from 
encroachment  upon  the  congregation's 
rights  by  local  clergy  and  hierarchy.  By 
1967,  the  I.H.M. 's  had  grown  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  staffing  over  60  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  two  hospitals 
and  the  renowned  Immaculate  Heart 
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"Extraordinarily  powerful.... testimonials  of  life  and 
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— John  le  Carre,  from  the  Foreword 
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around  the  world." 
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outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 
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"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginable." 
"The  most  significant  continuing-education  experience  I  have  ever  had." 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  fellow 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime." 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life." 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories." 
"An  unforgettable  'mountain-top'  experience." 
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The  Master  of  Arts 
in  Catholic  Studies 

Explore  the  truth,  beauty,  and  vitality 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition 
as  it  has  influenced  cultures  and 
disciplines  over  time.  Core  courses 
in  this  interdisciplinary  program 
include  theology,  philosophy  and 
history.  Select  elective  courses  such 
as  literature,  art,  social  thought, 
and  the  sciences  to  meet  your 
educational  and  personal  goals. 

For  more  information  or 
an  application,  contact: 
The  Center  for  Catholic  Studies 
University  of  St.  Thomas 
(651)  962-5703 
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national  origin,  sex,  age.  marital  status,  affecoonal  preference  or  disability  in  its  programs  and  activities. 
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st  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jemsalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  banal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 
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College  for  women.  It  was  there  that  the 
brilliant  Sister  Man7  Corita  Kent  was 
revolutionizing  modern  religious  art  and 
attracting  national  publicity  with  her  off- 
beat and  quirky  serigraphs. 

Leaders  in  education  and  the  arts, 
the  community  launched  its  internal 
renewal  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  bolstered  by  con- 
tacts with  some  of  the  best  conciliar  the- 
ologians, psychologists  and  spiritual 
leaders.  Spurred  on  b\T  the  encourage- 
ment of  church  documents  and  the  call 
for  aggiomamento,  Mother  iMary 
Humiliata  (Caspary's  religious  name) 
and  her  councillors  encouraged  the  sis- 
ters to  experiment  with  new  prayer 
forms,  dress  and  apostolic  presence. 
Never  did  they  expect  to  meet  with  the 
level  of  "impassioned  resistance"  shown 
by  Cardinal  Mclntyre.  He  had  already 
made  an  unexpected  and  unpleasant  visit 
to  the  leadership  in  1965,  demanding 
that  they  cease  their  renewal  efforts  and 
return,  not  to  their  sources,  but  to  his 
view  of  religious  life.  "The  cardinal,  not 
modern  thinkers,"  he  said,  represented 
the  church  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mclntyre  had  resisted  some  of  the 
decisions  of  Vatican  II,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  lay  participation  at  Mass.  He 
was  also  ill  prepared  to  enter  a  new- 
springtime  for  the  church  and  its  women 
and  men  religious.  As  Caspary  weaves 
the  tragic  story,  Mclntyre's  repeated 
attempts  to  counter  the  sisters'  sincere 
and  appropriate  renewal  efforts  became  a 
long  litany  of  deceitful  maneuvers  and 
patriarchal  directives.  Worst  of  all,  he 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  authority  by 
interfering  with  the  internal  life  and 
authority  of  their  religious  institute,  and 
then  persuaded  Vatican  officials  to  sup- 
port his  views  and  to  force  the  issue  of 
non-canonical  status.  In  the  end,  might 
won  over  right  for  the  I.H.M.'s,  and  the 
suffering  with  which  Mclntyre  had 
threatened  them  erupted  as  reality  on  a 
national  scale.  Moreover,  the  I.H.M. 
"case"  would  serve  as  an  object  lesson  for 
hundreds  of  other  congregations. 

Early  in  1968,  after  imposed  "visita- 
tions" by  various  church  officials  and 
several  unsatisfactory,  meetings  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vatican,  Caspar)7 
received  from  Cardinal  Antoniutti  at  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Religious  a  let- 
ter that  became  known  as  the  Four 
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Points  Document.  This  directive  called 
for  a  reversal  of  some  "drastic  changes" 
reportedly  introduced.  It  mandated  a 
uniform  religious  "habit,"  community 
attendance  at  daily  Eucharist,  a  commit- 
ment to  education  in  the  schools  and  col- 
laboration (read:  obedience)  with  regard 
to  the  local  ordinary.  The  initial  outcry 
from  the  I.H.M.  chapter  delegates 
spread  beyond  Los  Angeles;  soon 
widespread  discussion,  dismay,  outrage 
and  support  found  their  way  into  the 
media.  For  most  of  the  I.H.M.  sisters, 
the  Vatican  request  for  a  reversal  of 
direction  for  their  renewal  was  an  affront 
to  their  consciences  and  to  the  authority 
of  their  general  chapter,  "a  blow  to  the 
hope  of  renewal  as  many  communities 
envision  it." 

Renewal,  as  this  community  envi- 
sioned it,  excluded  unjust  interference 
from  church  authorities  or  threats  to 
remove  noncompliant  members  from 
archdiocesan  institutions.  Disturbed  by 
the  possible  undermining  of  efforts  at 
renewal  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  leadership  conferences  of  both 
women  and  men  religious  sent  formal 
statements  to  the  Vatican  declaring  their 
support  for  the  I.H.M.'s,  but  it  may  have 
been  too  little  too  late.  Anita  Caspary 
had  already  begun  to  envision  a  "creative 
alternative"  in  a  form  of  religious  life 
outside  the  canonical  structure.  By  mid- 
December  of  1969,  each  I.H.M.  sister 
was  asked  to  state  her  choice:  to  be  dis- 
pensed from  her  public  vows  and 
become  part  of  die  new  lay  group,  to  join 
another  congregation  or  to  remain 
I.H.M.  according  to  the  guidelines  of  the 
Four  Points  Document.  The  vast  major- 
ity chose  to  be  "disempowered"  and  to 
form  the  new  Immaculate  Heart 
Community. 

While  the  story  is  not  yet  over,  it 
invites  further  pondering  and  reflection. 
Some  readers  will  approach  this  as  a  doc- 
umentary history  of  a  sad,  and  sadly 
familiar,  nuns'  story.  Others  will  see  it  as 
a  cautionary  tale  for  those  who  would 
speak  truth  to  power,  or  as  a  starting 
point  for  discussion  on  church  life  today. 

Thirty  years  after  the  fact,  many  in 
our  institutional  church  are  still  mired  in 
issues  of  authority  and  control.  Caspary's 
story  is  not  only  a  witness  to  integrity.  It 
is  a  beacon  of  hope  and  courage  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  Janice  Farnham 
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Season  of  Remembrance 

The  sensitive  reflection  by  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  about  renewing  on  each 
November  day,  with  deep  gratitude  to 
God,  the  memory  of  some  recently 
deceased  friend  (Of  Many  Things, 
11/3)  constituted,  I  am  sure,  his  daily 
act  of  faith  in  life  eternal.  As  a  valued 
fringe  benefit,  his  column  nudged  me 
and,  no  doubt,  many  other  readers  back 
to  basic  sanity.  Yes,  Frank  Sheed's  strik- 
ing observation  in  The  Church  and  I 
came  to  mind:  "By  sanity  I  mean  seeing 
what's  there.  Who  doesn't?  you  ask. 
Who  does?  I  answer.  If  a  man  starts 
seeing  things  that  are  evidently  not 
there,  we  call  him  insane  and  do  what 
we  can  for  him.  But  a  man  may  fail  to 
see  the  greater  part  of  reality  and  cause 
no  comment  at  all.  He  may  live  his  life 
in  unawareness  of  God,  of  the  spiritual 
order,  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of 
the  dead,  and  nobody  thinks  of  him  as 
needing  help...." 

Thank  you,  Father  Anderson,  for 
nudging  me  back  to  spiritual  sanity.  My 
Novembers  will  be  a  bit  different  from 


now  on. 


Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Better  Message 

I  read  Of  Many  Things,  by  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  (11/10)  with  particular 
interest  this  afternoon,  since  I  had  just 
returned  from  church,  where  I  was 
angered  and  disturbed  by  a  priest  who 
seemed  to  be  presenting  a  point  of  view 
quite  different  from  that  of  Father 
Martin.  Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a 
schism  in  the  Catholic  Church,  my 
Sunday  morning  homilist  said,  "Do  I 
think  it's  possible  for  someone  who 
believes  in  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the 
sanctity  of  life,  the  sanctity  of  family, 
over  a  period  of  time  to  choose  to  sur- 
vive with  people  who  think  it's  O.K.  for 
same-sex  couples  to  exist  and  be  recog- 
nized? No,  I  don't  diink  that's  possible." 

This  Sunday  morning  message 
seemed  like  errant  nonsense  to  me.  We 
are  all  sinners,  and  we  all  choose  to 
occupy  the  same  pews  with  other  sin- 
ners. Since  when  do  we  seek  the  privi- 
lege of  shutting  our  church  doors  to 
those  whose  sins,  we  feel,  are  worse 
than  our  own?  And  what  will  we  do 
when  the  door  is  shut  in  our  sinriing 
face?  Father  Martin's  point  that  we  are 
all  members  of  this  one  body  of  Christ 
is  well  taken,  and  Christ  invites  us  all  to 
seek  him. 

Letitia  Thornton 
Boise,  Idaho 
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Liturgical  Perspectives 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  corrective  to 
Cardinal  Francis  Arinze's  speech  on  Oct 
8  in  San  Antonio  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
10/27)  in  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Vosko's 
article,  "Building  and  Renovating  Places 
of  Worship"  (1 1/3).  Perhaps  the  timing 
of  this  article  is  only  a  coincidence,  hut  I 
did  appreciate  it.  In  my  40-plus  years  as  a 
priest,  1  have  never  gotten  the  impres- 
sion that  worship  spaces  encouraged  us 
to  emphasize  (ogle)  one  another.  Over 
the  years  I  have  celebrated  with  hun- 
dreds of  diverse  communities.  I  never 
got  the  impression  these  persons  came  to 
look  at  one  another  during  the  liturgy. 
Did  Cardinal  Arinze  suggest  in  his  San 
Antonio  address  that  the  only  suitable 
worship  space  is  one  that  makes  aware- 
ness of  another  difficult? 

The  more  I  read  about  the  "theolog- 
ical" reasons  for  the  priest's  back  to  the 
people  and  hear  arguments  for  re- 
installing barriers  of  separation  between 
the  priest  who  presides  at  the  liturgy  and 
the  faithful  who  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  less  respect  I  have  for  such  reasons. 
They  seem  to  me  to  obfuscate  rather 
than  explain.  They  are  similar  to  "Jesus 
was  never  married,  ergo." 
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Over  the  years  I  have  recognized  a 
lack  of  education  concerning  the  real 
presence.  In  proportion  to  our  Catholic 
people  as  a  whole,  however,  this  lack  is 
not  a  major  crisis.  It  simply  calls  for  bet- 
ter education.  This  responsibility  rests 
squarely  on  the  pastor's  shoulders.  Such 
education,  however,  should  not  suggest 
that  Jesus  must  be  protected,  or  that  he 
needs  our  sympathy.  He  hardly  needs 
protection  or  our  reassurance.  Our  Lord 
wants  intimacy  with  the  one  lost  sheep  as 
well  as  the  other  99. 

Gerald  Paul,  M.S.C. 
Aurora,  III. 

Let's  Hear  More 

I  was  profoundly  inspired  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  James  Martin,  S.J.,  in  Of  Many 
Things  (1 1/10)  on  the  current  church 
situation  that  so  many  find  so  confusing. 
Without  coming  down  on  any  one  side 
of  a  thorny  subject  and  avoiding  nega- 
tivism, Father  Martin  manifests  enor- 
mous comprehension  and  balance 
regarding  the  many  positions  taken  by 
the  faithful  at  a  time  of  ambiguity  and 
pain.  His  column  is  free  of  anger  or 
blame  and  generates  hope  for  every  con- 
stituency of  the  universal  church.  He 


should  write  this  column  more  often. 

Yolanda  T.  De  Mola,  S.C. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Vouchers  and  Reform 

Concerning  your  editorial  "Vouchers 
Ambushed"  (1 1/3),  I  write  as  someone 
who  has  consistently  opposed  any  form 
of  public  vouchers  for  primary  public 
education.  I  do  support  charter  schools 
(if  not  abused  in  purpose,  as  I  believe  is 
happening  in  Florida)  and  any  other 
viable  reforms  for  the  public  schools. 
Inherently,  vouchers  are  not  a  public 
school  reform. 

Yet  how  are  children  to  be  helped 
today  who  may  be  "getting  a  crappy 
education,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
mayor  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Anthony 
A  Williams?  I  will  not  address  this 
question,  although  I  do  recognize  that 
the  quality  of  education  in  some  public 
schools  (more  than  we  would  like) 
deserves  deep  attention.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  legislation  you 
describe  as  "a  small,  five-year  pilot  pro- 
gram" justifies  your  support. 

I  am  glad  that  Cardinal  Theodore 
McCarrick  does  believe  in  public  educa- 
tion and  is  working  with  civic  leaders  to 


J.  w. 
>  * 
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improve  it  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  applaud 
his  efforts,  but  he  may  be  an  exception.  I 
see  no  similar  efforts  here  in  South 
Florida.  In  fact,  in  Florida  there  is  a 
Catholic  Education  Foundation  whose 
specific  objective  is  to  push  for  public 
vouchers.  It  does  so  on  the  premise  that 
Catholic  parents  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  individually  where  to  use  their  tax 
dollars  for  their  children's  education.  Note 
that  these  vouchers  are  not  intended  for 
"low-income  families"  only.  Rather,  the 
foundation  rides  a  Republican  bandwagon 
that  tries  to  introduce  public  vouchers  to 
fix  every  real  and  assumed  ill  in  the  public 
schools. 

Your  earlier  editorial  "Valiant 
Women"  (9/22)  quite  rightly  focused  on 
the  formidable  role  religious  sisters  played 
in  the  historical  development  of  Catholic 
education  in  the  United  States.  That  his- 
tory was  made  possible  by  the  low  com- 
pensation paid  to  the  sisters.  Is  it  too  sim- 
ple and  naive  to  suggest  that  as  the  cost  of 
Catholic  education  increases  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  schools  decreases,  the  official 
Catholic  support  for  public  vouchers  for 
use  in  private  (mcluding  religious)  schools 
increases? 

You  describe  charter  schools  as  being 
"publicly  funded  but  not  publicly  con- 
trolled." I  do  not  think  this  is  an  accurate 
description.  The  charter  school  idea  was 
intended  to  relieve  the  charter  school  from 
many  of  the  burdens  that  constrain  the 
public  school,  and  thus  allowr  the  charter 
school  to  develop  new  ways  of  teaching.  In 
Florida,  however,  the  concept  has  become 
debased,  since  the  charter  school  move- 
ment has  been  captured  by  for-profit  cor- 
porations that  act  as  subcontractors  for 
those  granted  the  charter.  Those  holding 
the  charter  are  frequently  former  public 
officials  and  people  with  political  and 
financial  ties  to  current,  as  well  as  former, 
public  officials.  Perhaps  you  should  exam- 
ine what  charter  schools  are  really  doing, 
since  the  program  for  Washington,  D.C, 
that  your  editorial  supports  includes 
money  set  aside  for  charter  schools. 

So  much  of  Catholic  school  history 
has  been  due  to  its  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, first  the  religious  sisters  (and 


brothers)  and  now  members  of  the  laity. 
Yet  you  criticize  Senate  Democrats 
because  they  "treasure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  teachers  unions,  which  detest 
vouchers."  Why  did  you  not  say  "the  good 
will  of  powerful  teachers"?  Do  we  no 
longer  see  a  working  group  and  their 
unions  as  one  and  the  same?  Could  we  not 
equally  say  that  "Senate  Republicans,  like 
the  Republican  party  generally  at  all  levels, 
treasure  the  good  will  of  all  those  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  public  education,  and 
see  public  vouchers  as  one  means  to 
undermine  it"? 

John  C.  Maine 
Miami,  Fla. 

An  Inclusive  Church 

The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Of  Many 
Things  column  by  James  Martin,  S.J., 
(11/10)  took  my  breath  away  for  a 
moment.  Its  message  of  inclusion  should 
be  read  from  every  pulpit.  As  a  middle- 
aged,  married  white  guy,  I  tend  to  be 
included  in  most  things  cultural  and 
ecclesial.  Yet  it  aches  me  to  see  family 
and  friends  leave  the  church  because 
they  feel  uninvited  by  a  church  that 
sometimes  lets  its  drive  for  unity  become 
an  obstinate  push  for  unifomiity. 

I  chair  an  archdiocesan  pastoral 
council  in  Chicago.  We  come  from  all 
over  the  archdiocese  to  meet  with 
Cardinal  Francis  George  four  times  a 
year.  At  some  of  our  meetings  I  wonder 
if  any  roof  is  big  enough  for  the  diversity 
of  people  that  gather  there.  Yet  there  are 
moments,  sometimes  during  a  con- 
tentious argument,  sometimes  during 
prayer,  sometimes  at  a  coffee  break, 
when  it  is  clear  that  we,  as  Father  Martin 
says,  need  one  another  and  are  needed 
by  the  church. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  an  archbishop 
in  Chicago  concerned  about  division  and 
committed  to  inviting  the  council 
together.  The  wider  church  needs  such 
leadership,  and  could  stand  to  hear 
Father  Martin's  reminder  that  "in  bap- 
tism we  are  all  called  to  be  active  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ." 

Ted  Rosean 
Wilmette,  III. 
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the  word 


Reading  the  'Signs  of  the  Times' 

First  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Nov.  30,  2003 

Readings:  Jer  33:14-16;  Ps  25:4-5,  8-10,  14;  1  Thess  3:12^:2;  Lk  21:25-28,  34-36 
"Stand  erect  and  raise  your  heads'"  (Lk  21:28) 


ONE  OF  the  most  exacting 
challenges  from  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  was  its  sum- 
mons to  read  the  "signs  of  the 
times."  It  was  a  call  to  reflect  deeply  on  the 
events  unfolding  hefore  our  eyes  and  to 
respond  to  them  out  of  mature  faith.  This 
was  difficult,  because  many  of  us  were 
accustomed  to  react  to  life  rather  than 
interact  with  it,  and  few  of  us  possessed 
what  today  might  be  called  mature  faith. 
We  probably  knew  the  teachings  of  the 
church  and  were  well  grounded  in  gen- 
uine devotion,  but  we  were  passive  rather 
than  actively  involved  in  critical  thinking 
about  faith. 

This  changed  with  the  council.  Over 
the  years  we  have  grown  into  social  sensi- 
tivity. We  take  faith-based  political  stands. 
At  times  we  even  turn  a  critical  eye  to  the 
teachings  and  traditions  of  the  church. 
Our  faith  has  matured  and  our  devotion 
has  been  enriched  by  reading  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

Today  Jesus  directs  us:  "When  these 
signs  begin  to  happen,  stand  erect  and 
raise  your  heads,  because  your  redemption 
is  at  hand."  Of  which  signs  is  he  speaking? 
Is  he  really  talking  about  the  end  of  the 
world?  Should  we  all  start  reading  Carl 
Sagan  or  Stephen  Hawking  so  that  we 
know  what  to  expect?  Though  such  read- 
ing would  certainly  enrich  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
Jesus  is  probably  not  talking  about  the  cos- 
mos. Then  of  what? 

He  clearly  tells  us.  "Your  redemption 
is  at  hand."  The  days  that  Jeremiah  said 
were  coming  are  about  to  dawn,  and  we 
are  called  to  read  the  signs  of  their  dawn- 
ing. The  prophet  described  them  as  days 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


of  peace  and  fulfillment,  of  justice  and 
security — a  very  encouraging  picture.  The 
Gospel  paints  a  very  different  scene.  It 
tells  us  that  there  will  be  suffering  before 
these  days  really  appear.  And  why  will 
there  be  suffering?  Because  we  have  to  be 
transformed,  rather  than  the  cosmos. 

Paul  prays  for  our  transformation.  He 
prays  that  we  will  abound  in  love,  that  our 
hearts  will  be  strengthened,  that  we  will  be 
blameless  in  holiness,  that  we  will  conduct 
ourselves  to  please  God.  The  apocalyptic 
cosmic  upheaval  is  a  powerful  metaphor  to 
describe  the  cost  of  such  transformation, 
especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  so  root- 
ed in  anger,  fear,  deception  and  "carous- 
ing and  drunkenness  and  the  anxieties  of 
daily  life." 

We  know  that  the  days  of  our 
redemption  have  already  dawned  with  the 
coming  of  Jesus.  But  because  our  own 
transformation  is  always  ongoing,  we 
move  yearly  through  the  liturgical  cele- 
bration of  the  mystery  of  our  salvation. 
While  Advent  is  set  aside  to  commemo- 
rate Jesus'  coming  in  the  flesh  as  well  as  his 
final  coining  in  glory,  it  is  also  a  time  for 
us  to  open  ourselves  to  the  Lord's  coming 
into  our  lives  and  our  world  today.  In 
order  to  do  this,  we  must  read  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

One  of  the  apocalyptic  signs  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel  is  the  "dismay  of 
nations."  This  is  certainly  evident  today, 
and  unlike  many  times  in  the  past,  we  are 
all  personally  affected  by  it.  Some  of  us 
know  people  who  lost  their  lives  in  acts  of 
terror  or  war.  Fear  has  made  us  suspicious 
of  people  of  other  races  or  religious 
beliefs.  Sometimes  our  anger  has  grown 
into  a  desire  for  revenge,  and  our  fear  has 
taken  on  features  of  paranoia. 

Some  public  officials  have  betrayed 
the  trust  we  placed  in  them.  They  lied  to 
us,  misappropriated  our  money  and  led  us 


astray.  They  seem  too  often  to  have  placed 
their  own  personal  advantage  ahead  of 
their  responsibility  to  those  who  placed 
them  in  office.  Our  disapproval  of  their 
service  has  left  many  frustrated.  Our 
inability  to  change  the  system  has  turned 
some  away  from  any  kind  of  civic  involve- 
ment. 

The  sinfulness  of  our  church,  a  sinful- 
ness we  have  always  acknowledged  as  a 
fact  of  human  frailty,  has  been  revealed  in 
all  its  heinousness.  The  beauty  of  the  body 
of  Christ  has  been  marred  by  scandal, 
slander  of  the  innocent  and  disparagement 
of  legitimate  authority.  Its  shame  is  there 
for  all  to  see. 

If  these  are  the  signs  of  our  times,  how 
can  we  say  that  our  redemption  is  at  hand? 
Because  these  are  not  the  only  signs.  In 
the  face  of  all  this  dismay,  we  see  heroism 
and  patience  and  understanding;  we  see 
honesty  and  unselfish  service  of  others;  we 
see  genuine  holiness  and  fidelity.  There 
are  people  in  the  world,  in  government,  in 
the  church,  in  our  neighborhoods  and  in 
our  families  who  are  committed  to  justice 
and  peace.  Their  lives  testify  that  the  reign 
of  God  has  indeed  taken  hold.  Advent 
reminds  us  that  we  too  can  be  transformed 
into  it,  and  so  it  calls  to  us  all:  "Stand  erect 
and  raise  your  heads,  because  your 
redemption  is  at  hand." 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  What  positive  sign  of  the  times 
encourages  you  to  transform  your  life? 

•  What  negative  sign  of  the  times 
calls  you  to  work  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  world? 

•  Make  today's  psalm  a  prayer  for 
insight  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  for  courage  to  respond 
appropriately. 
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The  Congress  Theme  Steeped  in  Mercy,  Balm  for  the  World"  invites  us  to  let  the  voices  of  a  world  in  need  echo  in 

our  hearts,  beckoning  us  to  press  forward . . .  messengers  of  Hew  Life. 

-  Sr.  Edith  Prendergast,  RSC,  Archdiocesan  Director,  Office  of  Religious  Education 
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Experience  a  }-day  weekend  exploring  the  rich  traditions  of  our  Catholic  Christian  story,  of  liturgical  celebrations, 
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America 


A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


A  70-page 

/\      ach  ertising  supplement  lies 
/   %     inside  my  New  York  Times 
A-   JL.  most  Thursdays  when  I 
check  my  mailbox  at  America  House. 
Called  HOMES,  it  carries  the  subtitle 
"The  Finest  Luxury  Properties  in 
Manhattan  and  Around  the  World."  I 
live,  however,  not  at  America  House 
on  West  56th  Street,  but  in  what  was 
once  a  very  different  neighborhood  on 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side.  Until 
recendy,  when  my  home  Jesuit  com- 
munity received  its  copy  of  The  Times, 
the  HOMES  supplement  was  not 
included  because  of  our  different  zip 
codes.  But  because  of  gentrification, 
the  supplement  now  reaches  that 
neighborhood  too,  having  apparendy 
acquired  what  the  supplement 
unabashedly  calls  a  "prestige  zip  code." 

America's  own  address  was  not 
always  upscale.  It  moved  to  its  present 
location  some  40  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  its  segment  of  West  56th  Street, 
between  Sixth  Avenue  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  was  far  humbler.  But  over  the 
years  the  block  has  changed  dramati- 
cally. An  expensive  hotel  now  stands 
just  across  the  street  from  America's 
front  door.  So  on  Thursdays,  those 
who  live  in  our  56th  St.  neighborhood, 
as  well  as  mine,  are  offered  homes  that 
cost  millions. 

The  season  of  the  year  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  what  is  featured  on  HOMES 
covers.  A  late  summer  issue,  for  exam- 
ple, shows  the  exterior  of  a  three-story 
shingled  home  in  an  exclusive  section 
of  Long  Island  popular  with  those 
intent  on  being  near  the  water  during 
the  summer  months.  The  same  issue 
also  has  offerings  in  the  city.  On  the 
back  page,  for  example,  we  see  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  duplex  that  sells  for  $4.35 
million,  described  as  a  "family  home." 

Zip  code  targeting  is  just  one  of  the 
subtler  signs  of  the  growing  gap 
between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots.  A 
far  more  visible  sign  is  the  increasing 
number  of  homeless  men  and  women 
(including  whole  families,  for  whom  a 
"family  home"  of  any  kind  is  just  a 
dream)  throughout  the  country.  Here 
in  New  York,  as  a  reflection  of  the  eco- 
nomic downturn,  one  Times  headline 


ran:  "Record  Number  of  Homeless." 
In  some  neighborhoods,  doorways 
serve  as  homes.  Walking  back  to  my 
community  along  First  Avenue,  just 
below  the  United  Nations,  I  sometimes 
pass  a  building  undergoing  renovation. 
Posted  in  a  doorway  is  a  hand-lettered 
sign  that  reads:  "In  memory  of  Dino, 
Homeless.  Died  1/15/03  at  49.  Good 
person  and  friend."  A  mini-eulogy  is 
added:  "His  spirit  almost  made  it 
through  the  cold  and  frustration  of 
New  York."  On  the  doorsill  below  lies 
a  cardboard  box  with  a  red  pillow, 
which  I  took  to  be  Dino's.  Next  to  it  is 
a  vase  with  artificial  flowers,  dusty  from 
the  rush-hour  traffic  day  after  day. 
Dino  was  at  least  remembered  by 
someone. 

On  my  way  to  work  in  the  early 
morning,  too,  I  see  homeless  men  and 
women  rising  specter-like  from  other 
doorways.  One  recent  morning  in  mid- 
town,  I  passed  the  Citicorp  building, 
with  its  elegantly  slanted  roof.  On  a 
low  ledge  near  the  sidewalk  sat  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  had  evi- 
dendy  spent  die  night  in  the  shadow  of 
the  building.  Among  them  was  a  grey- 
haired  woman  in  her  60's  with  only  a 
thin  windbreaker  against  the  cold.  On 
an  esplanade  below  the  ledge,  colorful 
umbrellas  at  metal  tables  provided  a 
scene  of  well-being — for  those  with 
jobs  and  a  place  to  live.  The  contrast 
was  unsettling. 

Some  cities  have  enacted  measures 
that  criminalize  homeless  people. 
Police  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  example, 
are  empowered  to  arrest  people  who  sit 
or  lie  down  on  the  sidewalks.  New 
York  City  officials  acknowledged  late 
last  year  that  the  number  of  homeless 
persons  arrested  has  risen.  In  one 
instance  repotted  this  past  spring,  the 
police  department  here  went  so  far  as 
to  file  charges  against  an  officer  who 
refused  to  obey  a  sergeant's  order  to 
arrest  a  homeless  man  found  sleeping 
in  a  parking  garage.  That  officer  must 
have  read  Matthew  25  and  taken  some 
of  Jesus'  words  literally.  May  we  all 
become  such  literalists  of  the  Gospels, 
prepared  to  suffer  the  consequences  for 
the  sake  of  a  fellow  human  being. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


The  Pilgrim 
City  En  Route 

During  the  19TH  century,  Irish  immi- 
grants settled  in  Glens  Falls,  a  small  city 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  east  central  New  York.  The  men 
supported  their  families  by  working  in  the 
city's  paper  and  textile  mills.  On  their  way  home  on  pay- 
day they  stopped  off  at  a  saloon  for  a  convivial  hour. 
Tradition  reports  that  when  their  wives  complained  to  the 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  known  locally  as  the  Irish  Church,  he 
rode  out  to  the  mill  one  Saturday.  As  the  workers 
emerged,  he  flourished  his  riding  crop  and  relieved  them 
of  their  pay  envelopes,  which  he  then  delivered  to  their 
wives. 

As  a  clunky  but  currently  chic  phrase  would  have  it, 
that  was  one  way  of  "doing  church,"  but  not  the  only  way. 
Over  the  course  of  centuries,  there  have  been  many  other 
ecclesiastical  styles,  just  as  there  have  been  many  ups  and 
downs  in  the  journey  of  what  Augustine  called  the  pilgrim 
city  of  Christ  the  King. 

Sometimes  in  some  places  parish  life  was  reduced  to  a 
flicker;  at  other  times  in  other  places  it  flourished.  When 
Peter  Canisius,  an  early  Jesuit,  was  sent  in  1552  to  preach 
in  Vienna,  he  found  that  most  Viennese  had  given  up  the 
practice  of  Catholicism  and  for  20  years  no  priests  had 
been  ordained  in  that  once  Catholic  city. 

By  contrast,  parish  life  was  vigorous  in  Philadelphia 
400  years  later.  At  the  Church  of  the  Gesu,  for  example, 
the  Swiss-born  pastor,  Burchard  Villiger,  S.J.,  was  in  the 
confessional  every  morning  from  five  to  seven.  Church 
services  were  frequent  and  crowded — partly,  perhaps, 
because  Father  Villiger  had  decreed  that  sermons  were  to 
last  no  longer  than  25  minutes! 

Of  course,  the  church  in  the  United  States  today  looks 
neither  like  the  church  of  1 6th-centuiy  Vienna  nor  like 
the  church  of  19th-century  Philadelphia.  It  looks  like 
itself.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  sociologist,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  community 
appears  nowadays  to  be  in  crisis,  and  in  many  ways  it  is. 
But  to  the  eyes  of  faith  this  church  is  more  than  an  orga- 
nization of  great  antiquity.  It  is  also  a  community  sus- 
tained and  guided  by  the  Spirit,  a  people  of  God  to  whom 
Christ  is  always  present  as  he  promised  he  would  be: 


"Behold,  I  am  with  you  always,  until  the  end  of  time"  (Mt 
28:20). 

To  be  sure,  as  the  Second  Vatican  Council  said  in  its 
"Decree  on  Ecumenism"  (1964),  Christ  "summons  the 
church  as  she  goes  her  pilgrim  way,  to  that  continual 
reformation  of  which  she  always  has  need,  insofar  as  she  is 
an  institution  of  men  here  on  earth"  (No.  6).  Particularly 
in  troubled  times,  the  church  is  prompted  by  the  Spirit  to 
renew  and  reshape  itself  in  response  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  publicized  recent  effort 
at  reshaping  is  the  one-year-old  movement  called  Voice  of 
the  Faithful,  which  draws  its  membership  predominantly 
from  the  laity.  It  began  with  a  meeting  in  Boston  on  July 
20,  2002,  following  the  revelations  of  sexual  abuse  by 
priests.  Now  it  has  1 70  affiliates  worldwide,  and  its  focus 
has  been  broadened.  It  describes  itself  as  remaining  within 
the  mainstream  of  church  tradition  and  teaching,  but 
points  out  that  many  streams  flow  into  the  mainstream. 
There  is  an  echo  here  of  what  the  first  famous  Christian 
schoolmaster,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (ca.  150-ca.  215), 
wrote:  "There  is  one  river  of  truth,  but  many  streams  fall 
into  it  on  this  side  and  that." 

Last  month,  on  Fordham  University's  Bronx  campus, 
V.O.T.F.  held  its  second  large  gathering  since  the  Boston 
conference,  and  the  agenda  included  many  more  topics 
than  the  abuse  scandal.  Most  of  the  reflections  were  about 
ways  in  which  bishops,  clergy  and  the  laity  can  work 
together  for  renewal.  The  meeting  itself  embodied  a  con- 
viction of  Pius  XII,  who  in  a  consistorial  address  in  1946 
said  that  "lay  men  and  women  occupy  the  front  ranks  in 
the  life  ot  the  church;  through  them  the  church  is  the 
vital  principle  of  human  society." 

if  renewal  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  energized  by  a  spirit 
of  unity.  That  is  a  truth  forcefully  expressed  by  Ernest 
Hello  (1828-85),  a  minor  figure  in  the  Catholic  literary 
revival  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  In  one  of 
his  brief  essays,  which  were  like  flashes  of  lightning,  this 
devout  and  rather  reclusive  thinker  wrote:  "Hell  struggles 
to  break  the  unity  of  those  who  believe....  It  makes  unpar- 
alleled efforts  to  establish  coldness  between  Catholics... for 
coldness  is  in  the  moral  order  what  paralysis  is  in  the  phys- 
ical order." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  of  God  follow  Paul's 
advice  to  the  Ephesians  and  wear  for  shoes  an  eagerness  to 
spread  the  Gospel  of  peace  (6:15),  they  will  be  equipped  to 
make  their  way  across  however  many  millennia  are  yet  to 
come  until  the  pilgrim  city  reaches  the  land  of  glory. 
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Sims  of  the  Times 


Partial-Birth  Abortion  Ban  Called 
'Vital  Step'  For  Nation 

In  what  a  U.S.  archbishop  called  "a  vital 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  our  nation," 
President  George  W.  Bush  signed  the 
Partial-Birth  Abortion  Ban  Act  into  law 
on  Nov.  5  at  a  ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  attended  by  many  Catholic  leaders. 
"The  facts  about  partial-birth  abortion  are 
troubling  and  tragic,  and  no  lawyer's  brief 
can  make  them  seem  otherwise,"  Bush 
said.  "By  acting  to  prevent  this  practice, 
the  elected  branches  of  our  government 
have  affirmed  a  basic  standard  of  humani- 
ty, the  duty  of  the  strong  to  protect  the 
weak." 

Archbishop  Charles  J.  Chaput,  O.F.M. 
Cap.,  of  Denver,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  Pro-Life 
Activities,  said  the  signing  "marks  the  first 
time  in  three  decades  that  our  nation  has 
placed  any  restriction  on  an  abortion  pro- 
cedure." 

The  pro-life  committee  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  also  published  full- 
page  ads  in  the  newspapers  USA  Today 
and  Roll  Call  on  Nov.  5  thanking  Bush 
and  "members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle"  for  approving  the  ban,  which 
has  already  been  challenged  by  abortion 
providers  as  an  unconstitutional  restric- 
tion on  abortion.  "The  struggle  over  par- 
tial-birth abortion  is  not  over,  and  the  ban 
faces  a  court  challenge,"  said  the  ad, 
signed  by  "millions  of  Catholics  across  the 
United  States.  But  today  our  nation  is  one 
step  closer  to  a  culture  of  life." 

The  partial-birth  abortion  procedure, 
used  only  in  the  second  half  of  pregnancy, 
is  defined  in  the  law  as  the  partial  delivery 
of  a  fetus  from  the  womb  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfo:  tning  an  overt  act  that  the 
person  knows  will  kill  the  partially  deliv- 
ered living  fetus      <1  then  perf<  inning 
that  act,  killing  the  parti;  lly  delivered 
fetus  instead  of  delivering  :;  alive. 

Pro-life  members  of  Congress  have 
been  working  since  1993  to  ban  the  pro- 
cedure. Bills  barring  partial-birth  abor- 
tions were  twice  vetoed  by  President  Bill 
Clinton  on  grounds  that  there  was  no 


health  exception  in  them.  A  health  provi- 
sion would  have  rendered  the  legislation 
virtually  meaningless  because  of  the  broad 
definition  of  maternal  health  given  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1973  in  its  deci- 
sions to  legalize  abortion. 

Among  the  approximately  400  people 
attending  the  signing  ceremony  at  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Building  in  Washington 
were  Cardinal  Edward  M.  Egan  of  New 
York;  Carl  A.  Anderson,  supreme  knight 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  and  Gail 
Quinn  and  Richard  Doerflinger,  director 
and  deputy  director  of  the  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Pro-Life  Activities. 

But  less  than  an  hour  after  the  presi- 
dent signed  the  legislation,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Richard  Kopf  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
issued  an  injunction  against  implementa- 
tion of  the  law.  The  ruling  applied  only  to 
Dr.  LeRoy  Carhart  of  Bellevue,  Neb., 
and  three  other  abortion  providers  who 
had  filed  suit  against  the  law. 


Pro-Life  Committee  Wants 
Document  on  Contraception 

The  U.S.  bishops'  pro-life  committee, 
chaired  by  Archbishop  Chaput,  is  asking 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
to  approve  the  development  of  a  docu- 
ment on  contraception  for  consideration 


in  November  2004.  "Catholics  report 
using  contraceptives  at  about  the  same 
level  as  those  of  other  faiths  or  of  no 
faiths,"  reports  the  committee.  Only  4 
percent  of  Catholic  married  couples  of 
childbearing  age  use  Natural  Family 
Planning. 

The  committee  says  there  is  a  need  to 
"address  our  people  about  the  abortifa- 
cient  potential  of  hormonal  contracep- 
tion." The  committee  said  that  "openness 
to  the  transmission  of  life  is  a  common 
theme  joining  contraceptive  practices  and 
abortion.  While  it  is  appropriate  to  treat 
the  issues  distinctly  in  the  public  square,  a 
catechesis  for  Catholics  ought  to  explore 
their  linkage."  The  committee  says  that 
"many  priests  are  not  comfortable  dis- 
cussing the  church's  teaching  on  contra- 
ception with  parishioners"  and  "there  is 
more  than  one  generation  of  young 
Catholics  that  has  not  received  adequate 
information  about  the  church's  teaching 
concerning  contraception." 


Vatican  Aims  to  Create  'Sacred 
Vernacular  Language' 

The  Vatican's  new  rules  and  structures 
for  translating  the  prayers  and  readings 
used  at  Mass  aim  to  create  a  "sacred  ver- 
nacular language"  that  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  but  more  formal  than  everyday 
speech,  a  Vatican  official  said.  The 
Vatican  "contests  the  affirmations  that  do 
the  rounds  in  certain  circles  to  the  effect 
that  the  language  of  the  liturgy  should 
slavishly  reflect  the  development  of  local 
speech,"  said  the  Rev.  Anthony  Ward. 

Father  Ward,  an  official  at  the 
Congregation  tor  Divine  Worship  and 
the  Sacraments,  wrote  about  Vatican 
rules  on  liturgical  translations  in  the  con- 
gregation's bulletin,  Notitiae.  The  32- 
page  article  was  published  in  the  March- 
April  issue  of  the  bulletin,  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  early  November,  less  than  two 
weeks  after  presidents  of  English-speak- 
ing bishops'  conferences  met  with  the 
congregation.  Father  Ward's  article 
looked  specifically  at  the  congregation's 
instruction  Liturgiam  Authenticam  ("The 
Authentic  Liturgy"),  published  in  2001. 

Some  English-speakers  saw  the  docu- 
ment as  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  approach 
their  bishops  had  taken  toward  transla- 
tions, as  an  attempt  by  the  congregation 
to  take  control  over  liturgical  translations 
from  bishops'  conferences  and  as  a  move 
to  impose  a  style  of  English  that  does  not 
reflect  the  way  most  people  speak  the 
language. 

Father  Ward,  however,  wrote,  "The 
document  takes  a  fundamentally  positive 
tack,  planning  for  the  future  rather  than 
expending  any  great  energy  on  criticizing 
the  past."  Father  Ward  also  disputed  the 
charge  that  the  congregation  improperly 
had  taken  upon  itself  the  bishops'  author- 
ity to  oversee  translations.  The  2001  doc- 
ument, he  said,  "aims  at  promoting  a  col- 
laborative or  a  collegial  model,"  ensuring 
that  bishops,  and  not  the  translators  they 
hire,  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
translations. 

When  a  translation  is  being  prepared 
for  use  by  more  than  one  bishops'  con- 
ference— as  is  common  with  Spanish, 
English  and  German  texts — it  is  "neces- 
sary that  some  guaranteeing  authority 
enter  the  scene,  and  the  only  candidate  is 
the  Holy  See,"  he  said.  In  addition,  he 
said,  the  Vatican  must  be  involved  in 
translations  into  the  world's  major  lan- 
guages because  those  translations  are 
used  by  the  Vatican  and  its  embassies 
around  the  world. 

Father  Ward  also  said  that  those  bish- 
ops who  saw  the  2001  document  as  a  dis- 
couragement by  the  Vatican  of  translat- 


ing the  Mass  into  every  local  language 
were  correct.  Father  Ward  said  people 
should  be  cautious  about  an  attitude  that 
equates  people  with  a  "linguistic  species 
which  should  be  conserved  on  a  par  with 
species  of  frogs  or  butterflies,  each  in  a 
sort  of  cultural  reservation." 

Father  Ward  said  the  challenge  of 
translating  liturgical  texts  is  to  find  ver- 
nacular expressions  that  "respect  the  rich 
heritage"  of  Catholic  liturgical  tradition 
while  remaining  faithful  to  the  Latin  text, 
to  its  beauty,  rhythms,  syntax  and  formal- 
ity. 

Father  Ward  said  Liturgiam 
Autbmtkam  made  it  clear  that  the 
Vatican  is  opposed  to  attempts,  particu- 
larly in  English-speaking  countries,  to 
"deny  to  certain  masculine  terms  an 
'inclusive'  value."  "Apart  from  the  literary 
clumsiness"  of  some  expressions  that  try 
to  make  clear  that  a  text  refers  to  both 
males  and  females,  he  said,  "the  abandon- 
ment of  the  term  'man'  as  referring  to 
the  human  race  fragments  the  concept  of 
a  unitary  human  nature,  first  of  all  into  a 
dualism  of  man  and  woman,  and  then 
into  a  sort  of  conglomerate  of  numerous 
individuals."  A  single,  unitary  term  such 
as  "man"  is  needed,  he  said,  in  order  to 
convey  the  biblical  distinction  between 
man  and  God  and  to  affirm  man  as  the 
object  of  God's  saving  mercy. 


Iraqis  Respond  Eagerly  to  C.R.S. 
Help 

Iraqis  have  responded  to  Catholic  Relief 
Services'  initiatives  with  curiosity  and 
eagerness  rather  than  the  hostility  some 
higher-profile  foreign  agencies  have 
found,  said  a  C.R.S.  official  who  recently 
visited  Iraq.  "Our  ability  to  work  over 
these  last  several  months  has  been  helped 
because  we  are  not  so  high-profile  and 
have  a  low  number  of  expats,"  said 
Christine  Tucker,  C.R.S.  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

She  said  C.R.S.,  the  U.S.  bishops' 
international  relief  and  development 
agency,  deliberately  hired  a  primarily 
Iraqi  staff  in  order  to  give  the  Iraqis  a 
sense  of  empowerment  of  their  own  abili- 
ties to  reconstruct  their  country.  C.R.S. 
has  received  a  "great  deal  of  support" 
from  their  Iraqi  partners  and  local  resi- 
dents, she  said.  "The  face  of  our  work  in 
Iraq  is  an  Iraqi  face,  and  that  has  helped 


mitigate  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
a  hostile  reaction  under  other  circum- 
stances," Tucker  said. 


Pope  Says  Church  Must 
Acknowledge  Wrongs 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  it  was  important 
for  the  church  to  acknowledge  mistakes 
and  shortcomings  in  its  2,000-year  histo- 
ry, and  he  encouraged  odiers  around  the 
world  to  do  the  same.  Behind  many  mod- 
ern conflicts  are  historical  wrongs  that 
need  to  be  recognized  objectively  before 
true  reconciliation  can  occur,  the  pope 
said  in  a  message  to  a  conference  of 
church  scholars  commemorating  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  died 
100  years  ago.  Against  some  resistance 
among  his  Vatican  advisers,  the  pope 
pushed  forward  a  program  of  "purifica- 
tion of  memory"  during  the  jubilee  year 
2000,  with  critical  examinations  of 
Christian  actions  during  the  Crusades, 
the  Inquisition  and  World  War  II. 


News  Briefs 

•  Even  partial  figures  indicate  the  high 
financial  cost  of  the  church's  scandal  of 
sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy, 
said  Illinois  Appeals  Court  Justice  Anne 
Burke,  acting  chairwoman  of  the 
National  Review  Board  formed  by  the 
U.S.  bishops  to  monitor  diocesan  compli- 
ance with  their  charter  to  protect  chil- 
dren, "hi  23  dioceses  alone,  financial  set- 
tlements [with  the  victims]  have  reached 
$292.8  million,"  Burke  said,  referring  to 
some  dioceses  whose  total  costs  have 
been  publicly  released. 

•  Seventeen  priests  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  Ulm  have  written  Bishop  Wilton 
D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
asking  him  to  discuss  optional  celibacy 
for  priests  with  his  fellow  bishops  during 
their  Nov.  10-13  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  a  response,  Bishop  John 
C.  Nienstedt  of  New  Ulm  said  that 
optional  celibacy  would  "end  up  discour- 
aging priestly  vocations." 

•  A  Vatican  statement  to  the  United 
Nations  on  Nov.  3  called  for  use  of  the 
"road  map"  as  a  way  to  move  toward  an 
Israeli-Palestinian  settlement. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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^The  face  of  the  church  on  this  night 
was  welcoming,  tolerant  and  witty.' 


IT  IS  HARDLY  A  SECRET  that  the 
American  Catholic  Church  is  in 
the  news  for  reasons  other  than 
die  wonderful  work  it  does  every 
day  in  communities  across  the 
nation.  The  church  in  general  and  its 
clergy  in  particular  are  suffering  terribly 
from  self-inflicted  wounds  that,  regret- 
tably, have  served  the  purposes  of  those 
who  have  little  good  to  say  about 
Catholicism. 

Rebuilding  the  church's  image  after 
the  sexual  scandals  of  the  last  few  years 
will  take  lots  of  prayer  and  hard  work,  in 
that  order.  But  let's  not  rule  out  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  I 
witnessed  firsthand  several  weeks  ago  at 
Seton  Hall  University  in  New  Jersey. 

The  university's  president,  Msgr. 
Robert  Sheeran,  welcomed  into  his  home 
about  a  dozen  writers  from  the  universi- 
ty's host  town  of  South  Orange  and  the 
nearby  community  of  Maplewood,  where 
I  live.  The  guests  were  not  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  affiliation,  but  in 
recognition  of  their  work  and  of  their 
involvement  in  the  community.  (An 
exception  was  made  for  one  writer  whose 
invitation  owed  more  to  charity  and 
compassion  than  talent — yours  truly.) 

Although  both  xMaplewood  and 
South  Orange  are  small  towns,  most  of 
the  writers  who  sampled  Monsignor 
Sheeran's  hospitality  (not  to  mention  his 
food)  were  strangers  to  one  another.  It 
took  Seton  Hall  to  bring  these  neighbors 
and  fellow  writers  together  under  one 
roof,  an  inspired  act  even  if  the  evening 
had  been  dry,  stilted  and  over  none  too 
soon.  The  writers  at  least  would  have  had 
a  chance  to  meet  a  few  colleagues,  swap 
the  names  of  babysitters  and  undiscov- 
ered neighbo  hood  restaurants  and  talk 
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shop  before  going  their  separate  ways. 

As  good  fortune,  or  divine  interven- 
tion, would  have  it,  Monsignor  Sheeran's 
hospitality  inspired  several  hours  of  won- 
derful conversation,  thought-provoking 
debates  and  spiritual  insights.  In  a  sense, 
it  was  similar  to  several  memorable  din- 
ner parties  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
attend.  But  this  one,  we  all  agreed,  was 
different.  Our  host  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who  represented  a 
Roman  Catholic  university.  Many  of  the 
guests,  perhaps  more  than  half,  were  not 
Catholic,  and  I'd  bet  that  several  had 
never  met  a  priest  before.  Certainly  they 
had  never  been  invited  into  the  home  of 
a  priest  and  had  seldom  set  foot  on  the 
grounds  of  a  Catholic  university. 

Monsignor  Sheeran  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  no  agenda  for  this  event.  He 
said  he  simply  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  get  to  know  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

It  was  more  than  a  good  idea;  it  was 
an  inspired  idea,  one  worthy  of  a  great 
university.  Diverse  points  of  view  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  local  politics  to  world 
conflicts  were  debated  in  civil,  although 
occasionally  pointed,  language.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  the  cable  televi- 
sion culture  of  half-informed  assertions 
loudly  proclaimed  has  not  quite  sup- 
planted old-fashioned  maimers  and  civil- 
ity, at  least  not  on  this  evening  in  South 
Orange,  N.J. 

As  pleasant  as  the  evening  was,  as 
eye-opening  as  it  might  have  been  for 
the  non-Catholic  guests,  it  might  not 
have  merited  these  900  or  so  words  were 
it  not  for  the  larger  context.  Thanks  in 
part  to  the  misjudgments  of  some  of  its 
leaders,  the  American  Catholic  Church 
finds  itself  very  much  on  the  defensive 
today.  One  of  my  former  teachers,  a 
wonderful  priest  who  has  served  as  a 
teacher,  pastor  and  administrator  for 


four  decades,  told  me  that  he  stopped 
wearing  his  collar  when  he  walked 
around  midtown  Manhattan.  Another 
priest-friend  was  subjected  to  a  rude 
slander  from  a  passerby  while  on  his  way 
to  an  event  in  Manhattan.  Meanwhile, 
lay  Catholics  often  are  forced  to  suffer  in 
silence  as  their  church's  scandals  become 
fodder  for  contemptuous  jokes  and 
stinging  (and  borderline  bigoted)  com- 
mentary. 

On  this  night  in  New  Jersey,  howev- 
er, the  president  of  a  major  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  learning  found  a 
way  to  bring  together  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  neighbors  in  a  spirit  of  convivi- 
ality and  inquiry.  Though  it  was  not 
planned  as  such,  the  writers'  dinner  at 
Seton  Hall  was  a  wonderful  response  to 
the  church's  crisis.  The  face  of  the 
church  on  this  night  was  inquisitive,  wel- 
coming, tolerant  and,  yes,  even  witty. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  images  in  today's 
popular  culture! 

It  occurred  to  me  that  night,  as  I 
stood  outside  Seton  Hall's  library  with  a 
friend,  that  this  is  how  the  American 
Catholic  Church  can  rebuild  the  trust  it 
has  lost,  how  it  can  rise  from  the  shame 
it  has  brought  upon  itself.  It  can  reach 
out  with  renewed  confidence  and  love  to 
non-Catholics  with  open  minds.  It  can 
reaffirm  its  good  works  and  sacred  mis- 
sion with  the  faithful  who  yearn  for  an 
end  to  scandal  and  embarrassment.  And 
it  can  do  so  parish  by  parish,  school  by 
school,  event  by  event. 

By  offering  a  confident  and  loving 
welcome  to  a  diverse  group  of  neighbors, 
Seton  Hall  and  Monsignor  Sheeran  dis- 
played much  of  what  Catholics  treasure 
about  their  church.  Those  of  us  from  the 
parish  know  that  the  positive  side  of 
Catholicism  has  been  overshadowed  by 
controversy,  prejudice  and  incompe- 
tence. We  know  of  the  virtually  miracu- 
lous work  performed  by  nuns,  priests 
and  lay  people  who  labor  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  those  in  despair. 

By  reaching  beyond  the  familiar,  by 
embracing  new  friends  and  encouraging 
old  ones,  Seton  Hall  University  and  its 
president  opened  the  door  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  as  far  a§  I  can  tell,  the  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  with  joy. 

Terry  Golway 
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Centuries  ago,  five  loaves  and  two  fish  were 
transformed  into  food  for  five  thousand. 
Compassion  for  the  multitudes  was  at  the 
heart  of  this  2,000-year-old  miracle. 
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Mission  Board.  Founded  75  years  ago,  CMMB 
is  a  leading  faith-based  organization  in  global 
healthcare  that  helps  the  sick  without  regard 
to  race,  creed  or  political  circumstance.  We 
operate  HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  treatment 
programs,  combat  tuberculosis,  treat  early 
childhood  diseases,  distribute  medicines  and 
medical  supplies,  and  run  training  and  volun- 
teer programs  in  over  sixty  countries. 

Every  dollar  donated  to  us  is  multiplied  ten 
times  thanks  to  our  pharmaceutical  partners. 
As  CMMB  works  to  help  the  multitudes,  we 
welcome  your  support. 
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Psychotherapy  discovers  forgiveness. 


Love  Your  Enemies 


-  BY  JOHN  F.  X.  SHEEHAN  - 

In  the  early  t950'S  I  mentioned  to  my  Jesuit  superiors  that  I  would  like  to 
study  clinical  psychology.  Their  response  (I  paraphrase  a  bit)  went  something 
like  this:  "Good  grief!  Psychologists  are  terrible  people!  They  hate  the  church 
and  we  hate  them!  Besides,  priests  know  all  that  stuff  anyway.  What  is  your  sec- 
ond choice?"  I  spent  many  of  the  next  30  years  happily  studying  biblical  lan- 
guages and  the  theology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

With  some  persistence,  I  brought  up  the  subject  to  superiors  again  in  the  mid-80's 
and  thus  finally  began  the  serious  study  of  clinical  psychology.  Chastened  perhaps  by  my 
•  lrlier  conversation,  I  resolved  to  be  a  psychologist  who  would  be  "more  secular  than 
"  Moreover,  I  had  been  offended  too  often  by  clergy  who  knew  some  psychology 
i  fair  amount  of  pastoral  theology  and  served  up  the  two  as  a  sort  of  puree. 

solve  was  fairly  easy  to  keep  as  long  as  I  was  doing  studies.  When  I  started  to 
see  j,     nts,  however,  the  resolve  began  to  melt.  Somewhere  between  the  50's  and  the 
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iraveimg mercies  izuuuj,  Dy  Ann  uamotu,  is  a  spinruai  auto- 
biography  like  no  other  in  my  reading.  Coming  from  a 
background  of  street  drugs,  alcohol  and  otherwise  inappro- 
priate living,  Ms.  Lamott  writes  a  book  of  humor,  pathos 
and  awesome  encounters  with  God.  In  reading  it,  I  found 
that  one  of  her  phrases  stirred  me  to  remember  an  episode 
from  my  own  early  childhood.  She  writes,  "It  is  in  the  fam- 


\  here  we  learn  forgiveness." 

With  grandparents  named  Sheehan,  Kiely,  Houlihan 
Finn,  the  family  environment  in  which  I  grew  up  was 
unacquainted  with  die  bleak  skill  of  cherishing  resent- 
its.  But  that  environment  also  had  its  therapeutic 
nents.  For  example:  one  particular  morning  early  in  my 
-grade  year,  amid  the  moderately  controlled  chaos  of  a 
ning  breakfast  for  five  grade-school  children,  my  moth- 
nd  I  had  an  escalating  argument.  Rockets  were  dis- 
hed and  missiles  hurled  in  return.  By  the  time  the 
ke  had  cleared,  as  I  recall,  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  vote 
•re  I  would  again  be  permitted  a  favorite  indulgence: 
ing  the  morning  "funny  papers."  "Mickey  Finn"  would 
;  to  continue  his  noble  battle  against  criminals  without 
:heering  support. 

[  crossed  the  street  to  the  primary  school  (this  was  the 
i  and  plotted  the  scorched-earth  policy  that  I  would 
tute  on  my  return  home.  At  recess,  the  tools  of  victory 
into  my  hands.  Returning  to  the  house  and  a  waiting 
her  who  had  prepared  my  Rockwellian  lunch,  I  entered 
kitchen  and  began  my  own  "shock  and  awe"  campaign, 
d  my  mother  that  at  recess  I  had  met  a  second  grader 
also  read  Mickey  Finn.  He  promised  to  keep  me 
■ast  of  daily  developments.  So  there! 
Vly  mother  gendy  guided  me  to  a  chair  and  sat  opposite 
She  called  me  by  a  pet  name  and  said:  "I  have  had  a  lot 
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80s,  psychology  had  changed.  If  it  had  not  "gotten  reli- 
gion," it  had  at  least  discovered  that  religion,  as  a  therapeu- 
tic contribution,  could  be  subjected  to  serious  study, 
research  and  consequent  usefulness. 

There  was  another  reason  for  abandoning  my  inchoate 
conversion  to  secular  psychotherapy.  There  were  places 
where  it  simply  did  not  work.  Dealing  first  with  married 
couples  and  then  later  with  priests  and  religious,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  dour  phenomenon.  At  some  point  in  the 
therapy,  it  would  become  clear  that  no  further  progress  was 
to  be  made  until  there  was  some  letting  go  of  past  hurts.  All 
too  often,  at  that  point  a  certain  sour  glaze  would  flow  over 
the  face  of  the  patient;  there  would  be  a  visible  tightening  of 
cheek  muscles  caused  by  clenching  teeth.  I  would  find 
myself  confronted  by  a  mighty  army  of  ancient  resentments 
drawn  in  battle  array.  Not  infrequently,  progress  in  therapy 
would  stop  at  that  point.  I  sometimes  felt  myself  over- 
whelmed by  a  less  dian  professional  chagrin. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  new  role  of  forgiveness  in 
psychotherapy  came  from  a  popularly  written  book,  The 
Unburdened  Heart,  by  Mariah  Burton  Nelson  (2000).  I 
chanced  to  hear  a  radio  interview  in  which  Ms.  Nelson  told 
the  story  of  her  abuse  as  a  teenager  and  her  bootless  search- 
es for  a  gum  who  would  help  her  heal.  Failing  to  find  one, 
Ms.  Nelson  turned  to  wide  reading  and  research  and  dis- 
covered forgiveness. 

The  interview  was  on  a  radio  call-in  show,  and  Ms. 
Nelson's  remarks  were  met  with  a  barrage  of  angry  phone 
calls.  "How  dare  you  tell  me  to  forgive?"  Ms.  Nelson 
remained  gently  calm  and  pointed  out  that  she  was  not 
telling  anybody  to  do  anything.  Ms.  Nelson  then  told  the 
story  of  an  earlier  lecture  appearance.  Given  the  same  hos- 
tile question,  Ms.  Nelson  gave  the  same  defusing  answer, 
that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  commanding  persons.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence  at  this.  Then  a  teenage  feminine 
voice  spoke  out  loudly,  "She  is  not  telling  us  to  forgive.  She 
is  only  saying  that  if  we  do  not,  our  hearts  will  never  open!" 

Nor  would  I  ever  tell  anyone  that  they  must  forgive.  It 
is  a  complicated  decision,  and  certainly  forgiveness  must 
never  include  permission  to  the  offender  to  hurt  us  again. 
Finally,  I  point  out  that  as  the  therapist  sees  it,  the  good 
from  forgiveness  accrues  principally  to  the  forgiver,  not  to 
the  one  forgiven. 

Learning  Forgiveness 

Traveling  Mercies  (2000),  by  Ann  Lamott,  is  a  spiritual  auto- 
biography like  no  other  in  my  reading.  Coming  from  a 
background  of  street  drugs,  alcohol  and  otherwise  inappro- 
priate living,  Ms.  Lamott  writes  a  book  of  humor,  pathos 
and  awesome  encounters  with  God.  In  reading  it,  I  found 
that  one  of  her  phrases  stirred  me  to  remember  an  episode 
from  my  own  early  childhood.  She  writes,  "It  is  in  the  fam- 


ily where  we  learn  forgiveness." 

With  grandparents  named  Sheehan,  Kiely,  Houlihan 
and  Finn,  the  family  environment  in  which  I  grew  up  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  bleak  skill  of  cherishing  resent- 
ments. But  that  environment  also  had  its  therapeutic 
moments.  For  example:  one  particular  morning  early  in  my 
first-grade  year,  amid  the  moderately  controlled  chaos  of  a 
morning  breakfast  for  five  grade-school  children,  my  moth- 
er and  I  had  an  escalating  argument.  Rockets  were  dis- 
patched and  missiles  hurled  in  return.  By  the  time  the 
smoke  had  cleared,  as  I  recall,  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  vote 
before  I  would  again  be  permitted  a  favorite  indulgence: 
reading  the  morning  "funny  papers."  "Mickey  Finn"  would 
have  to  continue  his  noble  battle  against  criminals  without 
my  cheering  support. 

I  crossed  the  street  to  the  primary  school  (this  was  the 
40's)  and  plotted  the  scorched-earth  policy  that  I  would 
institute  on  my  return  home.  At  recess,  the  tools  of  victoiy 
fell  into  my  hands.  Returning  to  the  house  and  a  waiting 
mother  who  had  prepared  my  Rockwellian  lunch,  I  entered 
the  kitchen  and  began  my  own  "shock  and  awe"  campaign. 
I  told  my  mother  that  at  recess  I  had  met  a  second  grader 
who  also  read  Mickey  Finn.  He  promised  to  keep  me 
abreast  of  daily  developments.  So  there! 

My  mother  gently  guided  me  to  a  chair  and  sat  opposite 
me.  She  called  me  by  a  pet  name  and  said:  "I  have  had  a  lot 
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of  time  to  think  while  you  were  at  school.  I  concluded  that 
I  ought  to  work  harder  on  my  temper,  and  that  you  should 
work  harder  at  not  being  quite  so  fresh.  Shall  we  both  work 
on  these  things  and  forget  the  punishment?  What  do  you 
think?"  Of  course  I  melted  tearfully  into  her  arms.  More 
than  60  years  later  I  feel  that  warm  embrace,  although  I 
have  not  always  lived  that  lesson. 

Certainly  the  family  is  a  wonderful  place  to  learn  for- 
giveness. Can  it  be  learned  elsewhere? 

Forgiveness  and  the  12  Steps 

One  place  is  in  the  quiet  of  one's  chamber,  but  applying  the 
wisdom  of  the  first  three  of  the  12  steps  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous:  (1)  I  am  powerless  to  lose  my  resentments;  (2) 
There  is  one  who  can;  (3)  I  ask  the  Lord  to  do  just  that. 

The  wisdom  of  the  12  steps  comes  to  us  in  both  oral  and 
written  traditions.  The  written  ones  are  the  books  authored, 
in  large  measure,  by  Bill  W.,  the  founder  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Other  written  sources  are  books  authored  by 
the  persons  who  founded  later  12 -step  groups  that  deal  with 
other  problems. 

The  oral  tradition  is  that  wisdom,  and  much  else, 
rephrased  in  simple,  blunt,  eloquent  language  aims  straight 
at  the  heart.  That  the  written  tradition  is  profound  is  hard- 
ly surprising.  William  James,  in  his  study  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  (1902),  retells  the  mystical  biographies 
and  autobiographies  gathered  by  his  generous  colleague 
Starbuck.  James's  contribution  was  largely  in  noting  the  idea 
of  surrender  as  the  pivotal  dynamic  in  true  conversion. 
With  the  partial  contribution  of  some  mediating  religious 
literature,  Bill  W.  codified  the  work  of  James  into  the  12 
steps. 

And  the  oral  tradition?  It  arises  like  most  oral  religious 
traditions:  So-and-So  heard  this  from  So-and-So  who  heard 
it  from  So-and-So. ..who,  finally,  heard  it  from  Muhammad, 
from  Moses,  from  Bill  W.  (I  sometimes  suspect  that  lesser 
gurus  also  made  ancillary  contributions;  the  ultimate  source 
of  a  particular  piece  of  wisdom  may  have  been  an  obscure 
psychotherapist.) 

Does  either  of  these  traditions  speak  of  forgiveness? 
The  oral  traditions  speak  often  of  forgiveness's  evil  twin, 
resentment.  In  one  of  the  memorable  dicta  of  the  oral  tra- 
dition it  is  said,  "Resentment  is  like  taking  poison  and  wait- 
ing for  the  other  guy  to  die."  Another  states,  "What  you 
need  for  an  A.A.  meeting  are  two  alcoholics,  a  pot  of  coffee 
and  some  resentments." 

Why  do  the  12 -step  groups  struggle  so  purposefully 
against  resentment?  Is  it  simply  a  part  of  that  progress  that 
looks  longingly  to  a  distant  perfection?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  12 -step  tradition  is  aware  of  the  corrosive  nature  of 
resentment.  It  eats  away  at  inner  peace.  Sooner  or  later  the 
recovering  addict  indulges  in  alcohol,  other  drugs  or  inap- 
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propriate  sexual  activity  in  an  effort  to  soothe  the  gnawing- 
pain  that  resentment  brings  always  with  it.  The  early  A.A. 
secondary  literature  is  rife  with  observations  that  "resent- 
ment is  something  we  addicts  cannot  tolerate!" 

Who  Can  Tolerate  Resentment? 

Current  scholarly  literature  is  rich  in  studies  showing  the 
awful  price  paid  for  non-forgiveness.  The  bibliographies  of 
Ms.  Nelson's  book,  a  second  popular  book  by  Robert 
Enright  called  Forgiveness  Is  a  Choice  (2001)  and  a  scholarly 
book  by  Enright  and  Richard  Fitzgibbons,  Helping  the  Client 
Forgive  (2000),  are  lengthy.  Article  after  article  demon- 
strates the  physical  and  psychological  havoc  that  non-for- 
giveness wreaks.  (Ms.  Nelson's  book  and  the  books  of 
Enright  and  Fitzgibbons  present  their  own  protocols  for 
attaining  the  power  to  forgive.  The  protocols  are  excellent, 
but  their  length  precludes  discussion  in  this  essay.) 

Augustine  once  preached  that  Christians  should  remind 
themselves  that  when  they  pray  the  Our  Father  they  urge 
God  to  forgive  them  exactly  as  they  forgive  others.  (Could 
the  physical  and  psychological  havoc  that  non-forgiveness 
wreaks  be  an  answer  to  that  prayer?) 

Cardiovascular  damage  (remember  the  heart  that  will 
not  open?),  pulmonary  problems,  anxieties  and  obsessions 
have  all  been  shown  to  be  statistically  related  to  the  bearing 
of  resentments.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  therapist  reminds 
the  patient  that  psychologically  we  are  called  to  forgive,  not 
for  the  good  of  the  offender,  but  in  our  own  best  interest? 

A  Final  Thought 

The  renowned  Argentinian  writer  Jorge  Borges  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  essence  of  forgiveness.  In  one  of  his 
stories  reprinted  in  ///  Praise  of  Darkness  (1974),  he  talks 
about  a  strange  meeting  that  takes  place  between  Cain  and 
Abel.  They  meet  in  some  realm  beyond  space  and  time  long 
removed  from  their  last  encounter.  Cain  sees  Abel  first  and 
is  frightened,  but  when  Abel  approaches,  he  does  not  seem 
angry,  so  Cain  has  the  courage  to  invite  him  to  the  meal 
cooking  on  the  campfire.  Conversation  is  desultory.  After 
some  long  minutes,  Abel  looks  up.  "I  vaguely  recollect,"  he 
says,  "there  was  a  difficulty  between  you  and  me.  I  cannot 
remember  exactly,  though.  Did  I  kill  you  or  did  you  kill 
me?" 

Cain  sighs  with  relief  at  this  gift  and  says,  "Have  you 
really  forgotten?  Then  perhaps  I  can  now  forget."  "Oh,  you 
must  forget,"  is  the  sweet  rejoinder.  "For  as  long  as  you 
remember,  the  sin  lives!" 

Some  rabbinic  sages  used  to  speak  of  "the  God  who  for- 
gets" sin.  That  God-like  trait  may  seem  far  beyond  the  vast 
majority  of  us  when  we  are  holding  grudges.  Still,  in  one  of 
the  most  optimistic  givens  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  are 
told,  "With  grace  all  is  possible."  0 
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A  biker  rides  past  a  25-foot  wall  that  surrounds  the  West  Bank  town  of  Qualqilya.  Church 
leaders  in  Jerusalem  say  construction  of  the  wall  will  have  a  major  negative  impact  on 
daily  life  and  will  only  solidify  Israeli  occupation  of  Palestinian  territories. 


SECRETARY  gexeral  of  Caritas  Jerusalem, 
'iidette  Habesch  sees  first  hand  the  impact  of 
raeli-Palestinian  conflict  on  the  lives  of  indi- 
•*  ilestinians  and  their  families.  Her  organi- 
zation is  charity  and  a  member  of  Caritas 
Internatiom  king  at  the  United  Nations 
International  G  of  Civil  Society  in  Support  of  the 
Palestinian  People  lace  on  Sept.  4-5,  she  visit- 
ed America  House  ai  /[  .out  the  obstacles  to  peace 
from  the  perspective  ol  a  Pa  rinian  Christian  who  has  lived 
in  Jerusalem  all  her  life. 

For  Ms.  Habesch,  what  Palestinians  refer  to  as  the  sepa- 
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ration  wall  is  symbolic  of  the  obstacles  to  peace. 
It  snakes  more  than  100  miles  across  the  territo- 
ry between  Israel  and  the  West  Bank,  in  what  is 
only  the  first  of  four  phases  projected  by  the 
Israeli  government.  The  "wall"  is  a  combination 
of  high  walls,  electrified  chain  link  fencing, 
barbed  wire  and  concrete  guard  towers,  which 
the  Israelis  say  will  protect  them  from  terrorist 
attacks.  Sensors  alert  Israeli  soldiers  if  anyone 
approaches  this  barrier  from  either  side. 

The  wall,  she  said,  is  "a  symbol  of  our  hope- 
lessness— our  weakness  in  being  unable  to  do 
anything  about  it."  For  example,  in  Qalqilya,  a 
town  in  the  northern  section  of  the  West  Bank, 
the  wall  has  cut  off  many  of  the  town's  inhabi- 
tants from  their  agricultural  lands  and  water, 
which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  A  manned 
gate  controls  access  to  the  land  and  the  wells,  and 
"sometimes  the  townspeople  are  allowed  to  go 
through  and  sometimes  not."  This  situation,  she 
added,  has  left  the  people  in  Qalqilya  feeling  like 
prisoners  in  their  own  town.  Moreover,  it  has 
amounted  to  a  form  of  land  grabbing,  according 
to  Ms.  Habesch. 

The  wall  is  only  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of 
actions  by  the  Israeli  government  that  have  made 
the  everyday  lives  of  Palestinians  increasingly 
difficult.  The  water  situation  is  especially  painful, 
"enough  in  itself  to  cause  a  war,"  as  she  put  it. 
Although  close  to  two  million  Palestinians  live  in 
Gaza,  she  explained,  they  receive  only  20  percent 
of  the  water  supply.  The  other  80  percent  goes  to 
Israel  and  the  Israeli  settlements. 

Periodic  curfews,  too,  seriously  interrupt 
daily  life  for  Palestinians.  "Since  the  second 
intifada  [uprising]  in  September  2002,"  she  said, 
"our  students  have  lost  over  1,100  days  of  school 

  at  all  levels."  In  Nablus  alone,  a  city  in  the 

northern  section  of  the  West  Bank,  there  were  115  consecu- 
tive curfew  days  in  2000.  During  the  curfews,  people  are 
allowed  out  of  their  homes  for  only  a  few  hours  every  few 
days,  to  buy  food.  But  because  of  the  curfews  many 
Palestinians  have  been  unable  to  earn  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase food.  Ms.  Habesch  pointed  to  a  World  Bank  study  that 
found  that  over  55  percent  of  the  population  of  the  West 
Bank  lives  on  less  than  $2  a  day.  In  Gaza,  the  situation  is  even 
worse:  70  percent  of  the  people  live  on  less  than  a  dollar  a 
day. 

No  chance  to  work  means  no  money  to  purchase  food, 
which  has  adversely  affected  most  Palestinians,  especially 
children.  "When  we  talk  of  malnourished  children,"  Ms. 
Habesch  said,  "we  are  talking  about  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
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Claudette  Habesch  of  Caritas  Jerusalem  (center  right)  speaks  to  interna- 
tional church  representatives  in  Jerusalem. 

continued  occupation  of  Palestinian  territories."  To  respond 
to  this  crisis,  Caritas  Jerusalem  and  other  nongovernmental 
organizations  have  provided  large  shipments  of  food  staples. 
Because  of  the  high  levels  of  unemployment, 
Caritas  has  also  initiated  a  job-creation  program. 
"We  place  people  in  hospitals,  schools  and  private 
businesses,"  Ms.  Habesch  explained.  Caritas  pays 
their  salaries  for  the  first  three  months,  and  then 
the  institution  or  business — if  satisfied  with  the 
new  employees'  work  performance — has  the 
option  of  continuing  to  pay  their  salaries.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  those  hired  in  this  way  have  been  able  to 
keep  working  at  their  new  jobs,  she  said. 

Travel  restrictions  and  rigidly  guarded  check 
points  are  farther  obstacles  to  peace  and  employ- 
ment and  also  influence  other  aspects  of 
Palestinians'  lives,  like  health.  Ms.  Habesch 
described  delays  in  obtaining  emergency  medical 
care,  delays  that  have  in  some  instances  been  a 
cause  of  death.  Recently  a  woman  pregnant  with 
twins  was  refused  permission  to  cross  a  checkpoint 
near  Bethlehem.  Unable  to  reach  the  hospital  that 


lay  just  on  the  other  side,  she  began  to  hemorrhage  and 
delivered  the  twins  "under  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,"  as  Ms. 
Habesch  put  it.  The  twins  died. 

Home  demolitions  also  cause  hardship  and  bitterness.  "If 
you  are  viewed  as  an  activist,  your  home  can  be  demolished," 
Ms.  Habesch  said.  "And  if  your  home  is  considered  to  be  in 
the  way  of  a  bypass  road  being  built  for  Israeli  settlers,  it  can 
be  torn  down  for  that  too."  Over  8,000  Palestinian  homes 
have  been  destroyed,  she  reports,  including  an  apartment 
house  that  was  demolished  this  past  summer.  These  demoli- 
tions received  international  attention  last  spring  when  a  23- 
year-old  American  volunteer  with  the  International 
Solidarity  Movement,  Rachel  Corrie,  was  crushed  to  death 
by  an  Israeli  bulldozer  while  attempting  to  prevent  the 
demolition  of  a  house  in  Rafah.  Rachel's  mother  reports  that 
the  Israeli  military  has  accepted  no  responsibility  for  the 
death;  but  from  talking  with  other  volunteers  who  witnessed 
what  took  place,  she  had  become  convinced  that  the  driver 
of  the  bulldozer  acted  deliberately. 

With  violence  and  counterviolence  continuing,  Ms. 
Habesch  believes  that  peace  can  come  only  through  an  end 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Palestinian  territories,  an  occupa- 
tion that  has  now  lasted  for  over  three  decades.  In  the  mean- 
time, she  believes — as  does  Rachel  Corrie's  mother — that 
certain  steps  could  be  taken  that  would  reduce  the  violence. 
Among  these  steps  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion calling  for  human  rights  monitors.  The  United  States 
and  Israel,  however,  have  twice  vetoed  the  resolution,  even 
though,  in  her  opinion,  "many  lives  could  have  been  saved 
on  both  sides."  Her  hope  is  that  Palestinians  some  day  will 
have  their  own  sovereign  state,  where  they  can  live  in  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Such  freedom  and  dignity,  not  walls,  will 
bring  peace  to  Jerusalem  and  the  region.  0 


Ms.  Habesch  in  Ramallah  with  local  Christians  and  international  representatives  during 
a  food/relief  mission. 
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ng  With  the  Pain 


Bishops  and  abuse  victims  meet. 


BY  AGOSTIXO  BOXO 


S    THE    BISHOPS     OF  THE 

/\  United  States  design  new  pro- 
f-^k  grams  to  prevent  sexual  abuse 
X.  JL  of  minors  by  members  of  the 
clergy,  they  also  are  seeking  ways  to 
deal  with  the  human  pain  of  victims. 
One  bishop  has  washed  a  victim's  feet 
on  Holy  Thursday  Others  have  cried 
with  victims.  Some  have  prayed  in 
silence  with  people  who  say  their  lives 
were  wounded  forever  by  the  priests 
who  abused  them.  These  symbolic 
gestures  have  resulted  from  unpubli- 
cized  private  meetings  between  bish- 
ops and  victims.  Such  meetings  are 
part  of  the  church's  pastoral  outreach 
to  balance  monetary  compensation 
with  human  compassion  in  seeking 
solutions  to  the  crisis. 

"I  show  concern  for  them  and  their 
well-being.  I  listen  to  their  stories.  I 
apologize  and  offer  to  be  of  help  in  the 
healing  process,"  said  Bishop  Anthony 
M.  Pilla  of  Cleveland,  who  has  held  22 
meetings,  mostly  one-on-one,  with 
victims.  "The  bishop  represents  the 
church,  and  they  see  this  [sexual  abuse 
by  clergy]  as  an  offense  of  the  church," 
he  said.  Bishop  Pilla  added  that  after 
meeting  with  one  female  victim,  he 
saw  her  in  the  cathedral  and  invited 
her  to  be  one  of  the  12  people  chosen 
to  have  their  feet  washed  on  Holy 
Thursdav.  "She  was  there  with  her 
familv,  and  afterward  they  all  came 

AGOSTINO  BONO  is  a  writer  for  Catholic 
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Archbishop  Timothy  M.  Dolan  of  Milwaukee,  left,  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  Richard  J.  Sklba  listen  as  a 
victim  of  clergy  sexual  abuse  speaks  during  a  public  meeting  last  October. 


back  to  the  sacristy7.  It  was  a  real  rec- 
onciliation," he  said. 

The  bishops'  Charter  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young 
People  encourages  bishops  to  meet 
with  victims  "to  listen  with  patience 
and  compassion  to  their  experiences 
and  concerns."  Current  audits  of  dio- 
ceses to  verify  compliance  with  the 
charter  include  gathering  data  on  the 
number  of  bishops  who  have  met  with 
victims.  This  information  will  be 
included  in  a  national  report  to  be 
made  public  at  the  beginning  of  2004. 

Bishops  and  victims  interviewed 
for  this  article  said  that  private  meet- 
ings can  be  an  important  step  in  the 


healing  process.  Agreeing  was 
Timothy  Conlon,  a  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented 37  clients  who  settled  with  the 
Diocese  of  Providence,  R.I.,  for 
S  14.2  5  million  last  year.  "Handing  out 
a  check  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Conversely,  saying  'I'm  sorry'  sounds 
hollow  if  you  don't  make  reparations," 
said  Conlon.  "A  face-to-face  meeting 
is  instrumental  for  a  victim  to  move 
forward  and  to  have  some  healing." 

Bishops  said  that  these  meetings 
are  also  learning  experiences.  "You  are 
very  humble  after  these  meetings.  We 
can't  understand  what  they  [victims] 
are  going  through,"  said  Bishop  Paul 
G.  Bootkoski  of  Metuchen,  N.J.,  who 
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has  had  six  meetings.  "I  asked  them  for 
forgiveness,"  he  said.  Bishop 
Bootkoski  said  he  did  not  get  involved 
in  discussing  litigation  issues  with  vic- 
tims. "That  was  not  my  role  as  pastor," 
he  said. 

Bishop  Robert  E.  Mulvee  of 
Providence  agreed  that  litigation  was 
not  an  appropriate  topic  at  such  meet- 
ings. He  said  that  the  victims  were  the 
ones  who  do  most  of  the  talking,  with 
the  bishop  listening.  "They  talked  of 
injury,  of  harm  to  their  faith,  how  it's 
difficult  to  go  to  church,"  said  Bishop 
Mulvee.  The  bishop,  who  has  had 
about  10  meetings  with  victims,  said  it 
is  important  that  victims  have  a  sense 
that  the  bishop  is  reaching  out  to  them 
and  listening.  "Victims  feel  betrayed. 
They  were  betrayed,"  he  said.  "What 
can  I  say:  'I  sense  your  pain.  I  want  you 
to  know  we  are  ready  to  help'?...  In 
some  cases  we  went  into  the  chapel 
and  prayed  together  silently.  Then  I 
would  close  with  a  prayer." 

What  does  a  bishop  say  when  vic- 
tims place  blame  on  the  church?  "I 
asked  that  they  not  let  these  incidents 
get  them  away  from  their  relationship 
with  God,"  Bishop  Bootkoski  said. 
The  bishop  said  that  he  stresses  that 
priests  are  men  with  flaws  "and  some- 
times these  flaws  offend." 

One  victim,  Ben  Cotton,  praised 
his  two  meetings  with  Bishop 
Bootkoski,  saying  the  church  leader 
understood  the  urgency  and  the  long- 
term  pain  suffered  by  victims.  "We 
need  to  heal  with  resources  from  the 
institution  that  put  us  in  harm's  way," 
said  Cotton,  a  computer  programmer 
and  the  New  Jersey  director  of  the 
Survivors  Network  of  Those  Abused 
by  Priests.  Bishop  Bootkoski  under- 
stood this  and  made  it  a  priority  to  use 
diocesan  resources  and  personnel  "to 
help  sodomized  victims,"  said  Cotton. 
Just  receiving  money  through  settle- 
ments "can't  fix  us,"  he  said. 

Cotton  added  that  meetings  with 
other  bishops  have  not  gone  well  for 
him.  Other  bishops  have  been  "retard- 


ed in  their  response"  and  did  not 
understand  the  urgency  in  removing 
pedophile  priests  from  ministry,  he 
said.  "We  are  in  trouble.  We  were 
incapacitated  by  them  [pedophile 
priests].  Youngsters  need  to  come  to 
understand  sex  on  their  own  terms  and 
not  have  it  forced  on  them  by  some- 
one," said  Cotton. 

Michael  Bland,  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist and  a  member  of  the  bishops' 
National  Review  Board,  which  moni- 
tors compliance  with  sex  abuse  pre- 
vention policies,  said  bishops  must 
understand  that  the  effects  of  sexual 
abuse  of  a  child  are  long-lasting  and 
can  often  carry  through  a  lifetime.  "To 
minimize  the  pain  and  the  effect  is  to 
revictimize  the  victim,"  said  Bland,  a 
victim  of  sexual  abuse  as  a  child  who  is 
now  the  clinical-pastoral  coordinator 
of  the  Victim  Assistance  Ministry  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Private 
meetings  between  bishops  and  victims 
can  be  useful,  but  it  is  important  that 


"the  victim  is  in  healthy  control"  of 
the  situation  and  that  the  meeting 
focuses  on  the  healing  needs  of  the 
victim,  he  said. 

Bland  supports  one-on-one  meet- 
ings, with  the  victim  allowed  to  bring 
a  support  person  if  he  or  she  wishes. 
"The  abuse  occurred  alone  with  one 
person.  In  a  similar  way  the  bishop  and 
the  victim  should  meet  alone.  Each 
individual  has  a  story,  and  it  is  healing 
to  tell  it  and  be  listened  to.  It's  hard  to 
do  this  in  large  groups,"  he  said.  Bland 
warned  against  premature  use  of  theo- 
logical terms  like  reconciliation  at 
such  meetings,  pointing  out  that 
church  terminology  can  cause  distrust, 
since  it  was  a  priest  who  committed 
the  abuse.  "First  a  victim  needs  to  find 
a  sense  of  healing  therapeutically  and 
to  come  forward  out  of  a  position  of 
strength,"  he  said.  Religious  healing 
may  occur  later,  but  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  all  Catholic  victims  will 
come  back  to  the  church,  he  said.  E! 
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"^IIE     CHARLES     RIVER  is 

English  tweed  and  cappuccino 
from  Starbucks.  It  splits  the 
twin  campuses  of  Harvard 
University  and  hosts  the  Head  of  the 
Charles  Regatta,  a  band  shell  for  the 
Boston  Pops  and  fireworks  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  marinas  for  modest  but 
assertively  picturesque  sailboats  and  a 
lovely  promenade  behind  Boston 
University  with  stone  bridges  leading 
over  to  Cambridge  and  M.I.T.  This  is 
the  river  basin  known  to  the  world 
through  NPR,  PBS  and  college-admis- 
sions literature.  The  Mystic  River  is  oily 
denim  and  worn  flannel;  it's  Nescafe  in  a 
paper  cup.  Look  here  for  working  docks, 
rail  yards,  cracked  sidewalks  and  shin- 
gled multifamily  houses  tightly  shoe- 
horned  among  parish  churches,  neigh- 
borhood bars  and  grocery  stores. 

Mystic  River  opens  with  three  boys 
playing  street  hockey  on  an  asphalt  side 
street  lined  with  boxy  1970's-style  cars. 
A  misplaced  shot  sends  their  ball  rolling 
down  a  curbside  drain.  The  image  sets 
the  theme  of  the  film.  This  street,  this 
neighborhood,  sucks  its  people  down 
into  oblivion  as  surely  as  it  swallows 
errant  rubber  balls.  Years  later  a  father 
will  tell  his  son  that  this  drain  must  con- 
tain a  thousand  lost  balls,  much  as  the 
stree  hides  a  thousand  lost  lives. 
Without  their  ball,  the  boys  turn  to  mis- 
chief. They  solemnly  inscribe  their 
names  on  wet  cement,  as  though  com- 
mending their  !r-  he  street  forever. 
One  boy,  Dave,  aot  finish  the  pro- 
ject, since  as  it  tui  ut,  his  life,  still 
rooted  in  this  neighborhood,  will  never 
reach  its  natural  conclusi'  i  cither.  Their 
makeshift  monument  is  in  fact  a  tomb- 
stone. As  the  boys  play,  their  fathers 
smoke,  drink  beer  and  talk  about  the  Red 
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Sean  Penn  stars  as  Jimmy  Markum  in  Clint  Eastwood's  new  film,  "Mystic  River. 


Sox,  sitting  on  porches  overlooking  the 
open  water,  but  fenced  in  by  tight  rail- 
ings, every  bit  as  confining  as  prison 
bars.  Yes,  they  are  lifers. 

What  interrupts  Dave's  project?  A 
man  flashing  what  appears  to  be  a  police 
badge  stops  his  unmarked  car  as  the  boys 
labor  over  their  petty  vandalism.  He 
scolds  the  three  and  orders  Dave  into  the 
car.  A  sinister  figure  in  the  front  seat 
turns  around  to  look  at  the  boy  in  the 
back  seat.  He  wears  a  ring  emblazoned 
with  a  cross,  such  as  a  priest  might  wear. 
Sadly,  that  image  tells  the  entire  story, 
and  allows  the  narrative  to  leap  ahead  to 
the  present. 

The  three  boys,  now  in  their  30's, 
still  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Jimmy 
Markum  (Sean  Penn)  has  done  time  for 
robbery,  wears  tattoos  (including  a  cross 
that  he  carries  on  his  back)  and  supports 
his  wife  and  three  daughters  by  running 
a  neighborhood  grocery  store,  with  the 
ironically  rustic  name  of  "Cottage."  Sean 
Devine  (Kevin  Bacon)  works  homicide 
for  the  Massachusetts  State  Police.  His 
pregnant  wife  has  left  him  for  reasons 
that  are  never  clear,  but  continues  to  call 
from  New  York  without  saying  anything 


on  the  phone.  But  Sean  is  still  commit- 
ted to  her.  During  an  accident  investiga- 
tion he  deflects  a  heavy-handed  flirtation 
from  a  female  officer,  much  to  the  puz- 
zlement of  his  partner,  Whitey  Powers 
(Laurence  Fishburne).  The  survivor-vic- 
tim of  molestation,  Dave  Boyle  (Tim 
Robbins),  has  also  married  and  appears 
devoted  to  his  son.  He  drinks  too  much. 
His  puffy  face  and  slight  stoop  suggest 
that  his  life  is  headed  nowhere  beyond 
the  old  neighborhood. 

Jimmy's  oldest  daughter,  by  his  first 
marriage,  disappears,  and  the  police 
locate  her  body  in  a  thickly  wooded  park 
area.  Jimmy's  friends  rush  in,  not  only  to 
support  him,  but  to  keep  the  police  away 
from  the  crime  scene.  A  murder  of  one  , 
of  their  own  is  their  business  and  not  a ; 
matter  for  outsiders  like  the  police.  The  J 
code  of  silence  sets  in.  Even  though  Sean  < 
is  one  of  them  and  understands  their  [ 

L 

morbid  tribalism,  his  investigation  runs  ; 
into  a  stone  wall.  One  of  the  young  men; 
in  the  neighborhood  is  mute  by  birth; 
defect;  the  rest  are  mute  by  choice. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  Dave? 
returns  home  at  around  three.  He  is  cov-  jj 
ered  with  blood  and  carries  severah 
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wounds,  but  offers  hollow  explanations 
to  both  his  wife  and  the  police.  Although 
questioned  at  first  only  because  he  saw 
the  dead  girl  in  the  bar  earlier  in  the 
evening,  his  implausible  and  inconsistent 
stories  soon  make  him  a  suspect.  He  is 
only  one  of  many.  The  victim  has  not 
been  raped  and  her  purse  has  not  been 
opened.  Why  such  a  brutal  crime?  In  this 
neighborhood,  the  webs  of  relationships 
and  memories  of  old  grudges  go  back  a 
long  way,  and  several  motives  seem  plau- 
sible. Revenge  for  some  ancient  crime 
cannot  be  discounted. 

Women,  no  less  than  their  husbands, 
support  the  code  of  silence  and  revenge. 
In  this  hard,  unsmiling  world,  grief  dries 
their  tears  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
flow.  Dave's  wife  Celeste  (Marcia  Gay 
Harden)  agonizes  about  her  torn  loyal- 
ties, but  Jimmy's  wife  Annabeth  (Laura 
Linney)  entertains  no  doubts.  In  one 
chilling  sequence,  she  calmly  holds  a  sur- 
viving daughter  in  her  arms,  and  in  the 
soft  tones  of  a  tender  lullaby  explains  the 
horrifying  ethic  that  rules  their  lives.  No 
matter  what  it  takes,  they  will  be  loyal  to 
one  another  and  protect  their  interests  at 
any  cost,  even  murder. 

This  is  dangerous  material  to  deal 
with.  In  less  skilful  hands,  the  socially 
limited  people  on  the  Mystic  could 
become  cartoons.  Sophisticated  film- 
makers from  Hollywood  might  have  set 
up  shop  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Charles, 
where  they  could  look  down  on  the 
locals  with  condescension  and  bemuse- 
ment.  Brilliantly,  they  avoided  the  obvi- 
ous pitfall  and  observe  their  characters 
with  respect  and  regret.  The  film  could 
be  called  an  urban  tragedy.  The  people 
of  the  neighborhood  find  themselves 
trapped  in  cages  of  class,  education  and 
even  accent.  With  so  much  going  against 
them,  the  slightest  misstep  plunges  their 
lives  into  disaster.  In  this  tight-knit  com- 
munity, the  tragedy  becomes  contagious. 
It  spreads  outward  in  rings  from  one 
friend  to  another,  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  Their  lot  becomes  doubly 
tragic  because  escape  is  possible,  but  in 
this  closed  world  "making  it"  is  suspect 
and  therefore  unlikely.  Survival  is  the 
goal;  failure  the  norm. 

The  final  scene  repeats  the  theme  of 
lost  souls  so  beautifully  introduced  by  the 
lost  ball.  The  neighborhood  gathers  for  a 
parade  through  its  main  commercial 


street.  All  the  main  characters  are  present 
for  this  reprise,  and  with  them  are  the 
children,  the  next  generation  of  the  com- 
munity. The  children  smile;  their  parents 
do  not.  Their  young  smiles  will  fade  as 
the  parade  of  generations  passes  by  and 
they  replace  their  parents  on  the  sidewalk 
holding  their  own  children.  The  screen 
dissolves  slowly  from  the  parade  into  the 
Mystic  River  as  the  camera  slides  along 
the  waves  toward  the  skyline  on  the  dis- 
tant shore,  but  it  slowly  drops  ever  closer 
to  the  surface  and  sinks  into  the  water. 
The  film  ends  with  a  totally  black  screen. 
Like  the  lost  hockey  ball,  the  characters 
seem  destined  to  be  drawn  down  into  the 
endless  flow  of  the  Mystic. 

The  script  by  Brian  Helgeland  builds 
on  the  novel  of  Dennis  Lehane.  The  plot 
provides  a  serviceable  framework  for  the 
story.  It  is  a  better-than-average  police 
procedure  narrative,  with  its  comple- 
ment of  false  leads,  personality  conflicts 
in  the  precinct  house  and  male  bonding 
with  the  black-and-white  team  of  detec- 
tives. Solving  the  crime  holds  a  place  of 
secondary  importance,  however.  Not 
bound  to  slick,  Hollywood  solutions, 
"Mystic  River"  is  free  to  probe  personal- 
ities and  relationships,  communities  and 
self-interest,  loyalty  and  betrayal.  It 
forces  us  to  look  at  the  menace  and 


unfairness  faced  by  those  who  lack  the 
resources  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
larger  society.  Though  the  dangers  may 
be  imagined,  to  them  they  threaten  sur- 
vival. They  are  losers,  but  they  are 
human.  Much  of  the  hopelessness  rises 
from  the  film's  deceptively  subtle  use  of 
images,  color  and  visual  symbols.  It 
forces  its  audience  to  listen  with  its  eyes. 

Under  Clint  Eastwood's  direction, 
the  brilliant  cast  creates  a  most  memo- 
rable collection  of  characters  hewn  from 
life  on  the  edge.  Each  of  the  lead  actors 
clearly  ranks  among  the  most  competent 
in  film  today;  they  have  the  Oscars  to 
prove  it,  and  they  deliver  superbly  as 
ensemble  performers  here.  In  an  uncred- 
ited  cameo  role,  veteran  Eli  Wallach 
appears  as  Mr.  Looney,  the  aging  owner 
of  a  liquor  store,  who  enjoys  reliving  the 
good  old  days  as  a  tough  guy  when  the 
police  question  him  about  a  robbery  he 
thwarted  some  years  earlier.  All  these 
actors,  stars  in  their  own  right,  seem  per- 
fect for  their  parts.  Due  to  its  resolutely 
downbeat  theme,  "Mystic  River"  will 
probably  not  have  strong  enough  box- 
office  to  attract  Academy  Award  nomina- 
tions for  them.  Too  bad.  Sean  Penn,  Tim 
Robbins,  Laura  Linney  and  Marcia  Gay 
Harden  should  be  on  everybody's  list. 

Richard  A.  Blake 


Sean  Penn  and  Kevin  Bacon  on  the  streets  of  South  Boston. 
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ISBN  0813365902 

A  recent  poll  of  the  1,800  members  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  found 
that  over  90  percent  profess  to  being 
atheists  or  agnostics.  To  these  learned 
people,  the  idea  of  God  and  the  corre- 
sponding sense  that  we  live  in  a  mean- 
ingful universe  is  contrary  to  scientific 
understanding.  The  combination  of 
chance  events  operating  within  the  laws 
of  nature  over  eons  of  time  has  produced 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  John  F.  Haught,  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Georgetown  University,  both 
respects  the  integrity  of  scientific 
method  and  assumes  the  fundamental 
correctness  of  its  evolutionary  view  of 
the  universe  and  of  life  upon  earth.  In 
fact  he  chides  theologians  for  still  oper- 
ating in  a  static  universe,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  in  becoming.  One 
reason  why  scientifically  educated  peo- 
ple today  have  little  interest  in  formal 
religion  is  the  failure  of  theology  to  inte- 
grate the  revelatory  experience  of  a  per- 
sonal God  into  an  expansive  cosmologi- 
cal  setting.  At  the  same  time,  Haught 
disputes  the  materialist  belief  that  sci- 
ence itself  offers  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  life  and  its  meaning.  Reality  can- 
not be  reduced  to  what  can  be  caught  in 
the  scientific  net. 

In  his  previous  acclaimed  book,  God 
After  Darwin  (2001),  Haught  made  the 
case  that  religious  belief  is  wholly  com- 
patible with  evolutionary  biology.  In 
fact,  faith  benefits  from  the  encounter 
with  Darwin's  dangerous  idea,  which 
enlarges  the  dazzling  length,  width, 
height  and  breadth  of  the  creative  and 
providential  God,  compassionate  Love 
who  lures  life  into  being.  Now,  in  Deeper 
Than  Darwin,  he  advances  his  case  by 


book  reviews 

arguing  that  at  their  best,  the  religions  of 
the  world  hold  the  key  to  the  most  pro- 
found truth  about  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
They  do  so  by  claiming  that  ultimately 
the  universe  makes  sense  and  that 
despite  suffering,  evil  and  death,  there  is 
reason  to  hope.  Evolutionary  biology 
may  see  religion  as  no  more  than  an 
adaptation  needed  for  consolation  and 
thus  survival  in  hard  times.  But  Haught 
interprets  religion  as  an  adventure  of  the 
human  spirit,  a  great,  passionate  adven- 
ture rising  up  from  the  universe  itself 
and  bearing  the  world's  deepest  truth. 
Carrying  on  the  ancient  tradition  of 
apologetics,  this  book  defends  the  legiti- 
macy of  faith  in  the  face  of  scientific 
skepticism  by  giving  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us. 

This  is  an  apologetics  without  ran- 
cor. It  sees  science  and  religion  as  differ- 
ent "reading  levels"  of  the  same  universe, 
on  the  analogy  of  different  levels  of  read- 
ing a  book.  Not  necessarily  incompati- 
ble, both  can  be  truthful  ways  of  reading 
life's  story.  In  respectful,  vigorous  dis- 
pute with  such  noted  scientists  as 
Stephen  Jay  Gould  and  Richard  Dawkins 
and  their  texts,  Haught  establishes  that 
science  and  religion  occupy  logically  dif- 
ferent levels  of  explanation.  He  argues 
with  equal  verve  against  Christian  pro- 
ponents of  intelligent  design  theory. 
These  thinkers,  too,  avoid  the  depth  of 
nature  by  latching  onto  superficial  exam- 
ples of  design  in  the  present  and  over- 
looking the  dark  and  tragic  depths  of 
nature's  evolutionary  creativity.  Carving 
a  path  down  the  middle,  Haught  sets  out 
a  way  of  reading  the  story  of  nature's 
evolution  consistent  with  science  and 
religious  hope. 
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We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
work  in  progress,  whose  dynamism  to 
date  has  yielded  increased  complexity  and 
beauty.  This  narrative  of  immense  cosmic 
unfolding  characterized  by  contingency, 
law  and  deep  time  contains  deep  wells  of 
surprise.  Nature  is  seeded  with  promise. 
Its  evolutionary  story  bears  a  raw  open- 
ness to  the  future.  This  makes  human 
hope  the  most  realistic  of  outlooks. 
Genuinely  new  things  emerge.  Streams  of 
biblical  tradition  give  voice  to  this  truth. 
The  promise  to  Abraham  and  Sarah 
despite  their  old  age  and  sterility;  the 
promise  of  new  life  arising  in  the  disaster 
of  Jesus'  death;  the  promise  of  a  fulfilled 
creation  whose  beauty  "eye  has  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard..." — these  immerse  us  in 
hope  and  open  us  to  an  unimaginable 
future.  The  very  bedrock  of  this  hope  is 
the  conviction  that  "nothing  is  impossible 
with  God" — God  who  is  not  the  world 
but  is  the  origin  and  goal  of  all  that  is, 
God  who  is  the  wellspring  of  novelty. 
Instead  of  dictating  to  or  controlling  the 
unfinished  world,  divine  actions  flow 
from  divine  humility.  Biblical  faith  bears 
witness  to  encounter  with  God  who  is  lib- 
erating, self-sacrificing,  suffering,  full  of 
love  and  faithfulness.  When  the  faith 
community  says  "God,"  they  are  referring 
to  the  one  who  makes  all  things  new. 
Thus  we  do  not  need  to  choose  between 
an  impersonal  universe  with  no  point  (sci- 
entific materialism)  or  a  dwarfish  person- 
al God  (intelligent  design  theory),  but  can 
see  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos  as  an 
extravagandy  sacramental  expression  of  a 
transcendent,  personal,  divine  power 
always  opening  up  a  future  for  the  world. 

This  is  a  beautifully  written,  deeply 
intelligent  and  much-needed  book.  I  lin- 
gered over  almost  every  page,  savoring 
the  turns  of  argument  and  inspiring 
insights,  always  conveyed  in  clear  prose. 
There  is  something  endearing  in  the  way 
what  Haught  knows  of  God  in  his  own 
faith  experience  as  a  believer  shines 
through  the  rigor  of  his  reasoning.  The 
community  of  believers  is  in  his  debt  for 
taking  the  insights  and  challenges  of  con- 
temporary science  seriously  and  grappling 
urgently  with  how  to  articulate  faith  in 
this  context.  The  surprise  comes  in  how 
this  effort  discloses  in  a  new  way  the  hid- 
den God  who  abides  in  the  world  most 
intimately  in  the  mode  of  promise. 

Elizabeth  Johnson 
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ISBN 0812968344 

In  her  preface  to  Critical  Essays  on  Joyce 
Carol  Oates,  published  24  years  ago,  the 
author  wrote:  "Once  a  literary  work  is 
published  it  passes  forever  out  of  the 
private  and  protective  world  of  the  writ- 
er's imagination,  and  out  of  his  or  her 
possession.  It  cannot  be  reclaimed." 
These  passive-voiced  sentences 
belonged,  however,  to  a  novelist  who 
continually  revised  her  sensibilities. 
Sometimes  long  careers  empower  artists 
to  retrieve  a  text  into  the  cocoon  of  their 
imagination. 

Next  year  marks  Joyce  Carol  Oates's 
40th  as  a  thriving  novelist,  a  career  dis- 
tinguished by  37  novels,  numerous 
shorter  works  and  a  den-full  of  honors, 
including  a  National  Book  Award.  In 
2000  she  embarked  on  a  retrospective 
mission  by  retouching  The??/,  the  con- 
cluding novel  (originally  published  in 
1969)  of  her  1960's  trilogy.  This  year 
she  has  tackled  the  initial  book  of  the 
trilogy,  A  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights 
(originally  published  in  1967)  for  the 
Modern  Library's  "20th  Century 
Rediscovery"  series.  As  Henry  James 
had  done  with  his  early  novels  in  their 
New  York  edition,  Oates  saved  her  most 
conscientious  revisionist  energies  for  A 
Garden,  her  second  published  novel. 

Her  efforts  are  more  engagingly 
artistic  than  editorial,  producing  an 
impressively  different  reading  experi- 
ence from  the  1967  text.  In  her  after- 
word to  the  new  edition,  Oates  recounts 
that  she  originally  composed  A  Garden 
at  a  "White  Heat"  (invoking  Emily 
Dickinson's  metaphor).  The  book's  pre- 
vious mystical  cohesion  dissatisfied  her 
in  her  2002  rereading:  "I  failed  to  allow 
their  [the  principal  characters']  singular 
voices  to  infuse  the  text  sufficiently;  the 
narrative  voice,  a  version  of  the  author's 
voice,  too  frequently  summarized  and 
analyzed,  and  did  not  dramatize  the 
scenes  that  were  as  vivid  to  me  as 


episodes  of  my  own  life."  By  limiting 
that  third-person  narrator,  Oates  posi- 
tions her  Gothic  vision  more  centrally 
in  the  story. 

In  the  painting  from  1504  from 
which  Oates  obtains  her  title, 
Hieronymus  Bosch  reminds  his  viewer 
that  his  sensibility  dominates  the  allego- 
ry by  painting  himself  bizarrely  into  the 
third  panel  of  the  triptych.  Instead  of 
moving  from  Eden  through  earth  to 
hell,  as  in  the  painting,  Oates's  protago- 
nist travels  from  the  hell  of  a  migrant 
camp  through  an  uncertain  existence 
where  joys  are  imagined,  to  an  econom- 
ic and  social  Eden,  represented  by  Curt 
Revere's  farm.  But  as  was  true  in  the 
painting,  this  garden  cultivates  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction. 

The  1967  novel  demonstrates 
Oates's  debt  to  many  literary  sources. 
The  surname  of  her  protagonist,  Clara, 
is  Walpole,  after  the  progenitor  of 
Gothic  fiction.  Clara's  nickname  for  her 
son  is  Swan,  in  homage  to  Proust.  The 
most  shaping  influence  was  the  work  of 
William  Faulkner,  whose  exploration  of 
the  human  capacity  to  endure  foreshad- 
ows Oates's  account  about  one  woman's 
struggle  to  escape  migrant  poverty.  The 
book's  structure  resembles  that  of  The 
Sound  and  the  Eury,  where  Faulkner 
delineates  Caddy  Compson  reflectively 
through  the  prejudicial  narratives  of  her 
three  brothers.  Likewise,  Oates  draws 
Clara  framed  by  her  relationship  with 
three  dominating  men.  In  her  father, 
Carleton,  Clara  witnesses  a  futile  but 
heroic  struggle  against  brutal  privation, 
an  environment  that  consumes  both 
hope  and  existence.  When  this  world 
turns  upon  her,  as  it  must  do,  she  runs 
off  to  a  small  town  in  New  York  with 
Lowry,  a  reluctant  lover  whose  mysteri- 
ous life  monopolizes  Clara's  fantasies 
during  her  sexual  awakening.  The 
novel's  third  section  traces  the  schemes 
she  pursues  for  the  sake  of  her  son, 
Swan.  But  the  grotesqueness  of  exis- 
tence she  thought  she  had  escaped  per- 
meates the  American  dream  she  strove 
to  realize.  Like  his  grandfather's  explo- 
sions, Swan's  subliminal  violence  erupts 
to  destroy  the  Revere  family  and  ruin 
Eden. 

Does  Oates  succeed  in  giving  these 
characters  more  authentic  voices  in  the 
2003  text?  In  a  word,  yes.  Compare,  for 
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instance,  these  pass 

"Just  things,"  he  said  iguely 
and  sadly.  He  looked  at  Clara.  "I 
think  it  might  be  because  of 
Swan." 

"Steven,"  Clara  said.  The 
name  "Swan"  now  embarrassed 
her;  it  was  not  a  good  name.  It 
was  no  name  at  all. 

(1967) 


Now  Clark  said,  shifting  his 
broad  shoulders  inside  his  shirt, 
"I  think  maybe,  I  guess  it  might 
be — because  of  Steven." 

"Steven."  Clara  had  come  to 
prefer  "Steven"  to  "Swan,"  at 
about  the  time  she'd  had  her 
hair  styled,  and  her  teeth 
capped.  At  about  the  time  she'd 
overheard  several  Revere 
women  laughing  at  the  name 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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"Swan"  at  a  Christmas  gather- 
ing. 

Goddamn,  the  name  S'd'aii 
embarrassed  the  hell  out  of  her, 
now.  It  was  white  trash,  so  clear- 
ly. Worse  than  no  name  at  all. 

(2003) 

A  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights  is 
replete  with  such  deft  reworkings.  The 
Carleton  section  now  ends  apocalypti- 
cally, permitting  readers  to  react  more 
viscerally  to  the  father's  death.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  2003  version  attests  to  the 
narrative  precision  Oates  has  honed 
during  the  last  four  decades. 

Not  all  the  alterations  are  fortunate. 
At  times,  Oates  gets  the  facts  of  her  plot 
confused.  In  the  conversation  between 
Clara  and  her  stepson  above,  Clark's 
use  of  "Steven"  in  the  revised  passage 
makes  Clara's  correction  and  internal 
response  unnecessary.  In  an  earlier 
scene,  Clara  marries  Revere  wrhen  Swan 
is  seven.  Two  years  later,  Swan  attends 
his  first  funeral,  where  Revere  and 
Clara  argue  in  this  rewritten  passage: 

"Yes,  Clara.  The  boy  should 
see.  He's  of  age." 

"Of  age?  Goddamn  he's 
seven." 

"Seven  is  the  age  of  reason. 
Calm  yourself,  Clara." 

On  occasion,  anachronisms  also 
sneak  into  the  2003  text.  When  Swan 
becomes  fascinated  by  dinosaurs, 
Revere  mentions  that  a  comet  strike 
may  have  destroyed  them,  a  theory  not 
popularized  until  the  Alverezes  champi- 
oned it  in  1980,  long  after  the  post- 
World  War  II  time  frame  of  the  scene. 

In  another  35  years,  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  Oates's  birth,  an  enter- 
prising university  press  will  likely 
undertake  a  scholarly  edition  of  her 
oeuvre.  Will  the  editor  choose  the  1967 
text,  composed  at  "White  Heat,"  or  the 
more  calculated  2003  version  as  the 
authoritative  text?  Like  Henry  James 
before  her,  Oates  has  made  her  prefer- 
ence known  by  the  act  of  revision.  In 
effect,  she  has  reprimanded  the  writer 
she  once  was,  or,  to  borrow  from  her 
favorite  Dickinson  poem,  she  has  dared 
to  "repudiate  the  forge." 

Richard  Fusco 
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Christian  Love 

How  Christians  Through  the  Ages 
Have  Understood  Love 

By  Bernard  V.  Brady 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  291  p  $29.95 
ISBN  0878408940 

If  we  want  to  know  whether  a  person  is 
good,  we  should  ask  neither  what  his  or 
her  beliefs  are  nor  what  he  or  she  hopes 
for.  Rather,  we  should  ask  what  the  person 
loves.  So  taught  St.  Augustine.  He  was  in 
good  company,  of  course,  since  Jesus  sum- 
marized morality  as  "love  God  and  love 
your  neighbor."  Indeed,  most  Christians 
would  say  that  while  the  practice  of 
Christian  love  is  very  demanding,  the  idea 
of  Christian  love  could  not  be  any  plainer. 
Wrong. 

Consider  these  contrasting  Christian 
claims.  Love  is  an  emotion.  No,  it  is  not. 
Loving  your  neighbor  "as  yourself 
requires  us  to  love  ourselves.  No,  it  actual  - 
ly forbids  self-love.  Love  for  God  is  most 
important.  Not  so,  unless  love  for  God 
just  means  love  your  neighbor.  We  should 
have  a  special  love  for  our  family  and 
friends.  No,  we  should  love  all  human 
beings  equally.  Love  promotes  tolerance. 
No,  out  of  love,  we  should  force  people  to 
do  what  is  best  and  punish  them  if  they 
don't  do  it. 

Contemporary  Christians  usually 
praise  a  pagan  mother  who  lovingly  nurs- 
es her  baby,  but  an  earlier  age  judged  her 
sinful  for  loving  the  creature  instead  of  the 
creator.  And  how  should  Christians  evalu- 
ate Helo'fse,  whose  devoted  self-sacrificing 
love  prompted  her  to  write  from  her  con- 
vent cell  that  she  would  rather  be 
Abelard's  whore  than  the  properly  mar- 
ried but  unloved  wife  of  the  emperor? 
Again,  how  should  Christians  evaluate 
Abelard,  who,  having  fathered  a  child  by 
Heloi'se,  refused  to  respond  personally  to 
her  and  instead  wrote  a  few  formal  letters 
to  a  "sister  in  Christ"? 

Bernard  Brady,  a  professor  of  theolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas,  has 
selected  multiple  primary  texts  on 
Christian  love  from  quite  different  eras 
and  schools  of  theology.  For  the  most 
part,  Brady  lets  the  texts  speak  for  them- 
selves. He  provides  background  rather 
than  analysis.  He  carefully  orchestrates  his 
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selections.,  occa.si  ;  longer 

tracts  such  as  (  >f  Songs. 

His  book  i  of  both 

familiar 

In  Br ati  tment  there  are 

several  differ  of  loves,  ranging 

from  a  gener  of  persons  and 

things,  through  covenant  fidelity  to 
friendship  a  i  romantic  love.  By  por- 
traying various  conflicts,  the  Old 
Testament  helpfully  dispels  any  notion 
that  love  of  itself  will  bring  about  a  har- 
monious world.  In  the  New  Testament, 
agape,  like  the  English  word  love,  has 
diverse  applications:  God,  neighbor, 
friends,  but  also  enemies,  sinners  and 


"places  of  honor  in  the  synagogue." 

Of  the  12  classical  and  10  contempo- 
rary authors  Brady  studies,  he  rightfully 
gives  Augustine  the  most  extensive  treat- 
ment. Augustine's  ideas  reflect  his  shift- 
ing loves.  Before  his  conversion, 
Augustine  pushed  away  the  love  of  his 
mother  and  welcomed  the  love  of  his 
mistress.  Afterward  he  reversed  this  pat- 
tern. Then,  love  for  God  dominated  or 
even  jealously  excluded  all  other  loves,  as 
in  his  famous  distinction  between 
"using"  and  "enjoying."  Augustine's 
more  enduring  insight  is  that  each  of  us 
must  develop  an  ordered  hierarchy  of 
loves. 


Where  some  contemporary  authors 
can  make  no  sense  out  of  a  specific  "love 
for  God,"  the  mystics  indicate  that  direct 
union  with  God  is  Christian  perfection. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux's  "stages  of  kiss- 
ing" advance,  through  prayer,  into  an 
even  deeper  relationship  with  God. 
Hadewijch  developed  a  "love  mysti- 
cism" that  grows  through  12  "unspeak- 
able hours."  Julian  of  Norwich,  for 
whom  "all  shall  be  well,"  invited 
Christians  to  feed  on  "Mother  Jesus." 
About  the  same  time,  however, 
Capallanus  proposed  not  one  but  two 
sets  of  rules  for  courtly  romance. 

Thomas  Aquinas  explained  how  dif- 
ferences in  closeness  and  worthiness  jus- 
tify different  degrees  of  love— for,  say,  a 
sinful  parent  and  for  a  virtuous  stranger. 
By  contrast,  Luther  says  that  Christian 
love  for  others  should  be  independent  of 
their  worth.  The  epitome  of  Christian 
love,  for  Thomas,  was  friendship  for 
God,  whereas  Luther  emphasized  obe- 
dience to  God's  word.  While  Thomas 
made  self-love  central,  Luther  consid- 
ered it  sinful. 

According  to  Kierkegaard  and 
Anders  Nygren,  pagans  love  their  fami- 
ly and  friends,  but  Christians  love  their 
"neighbor."  The  difference  is  most  clear 
when  Christians  love  people  who  offer 
nothing  but  abuse  in  return  for  kind- 
ness. Reinhold  Niebuhr  claimed  that 
Christian  love  realistically  does  not 
work  in  political  or  economic  contexts. 
Other  Christians  disagree,  however,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Martin  Luther  Kingjr.'s 
nonviolence,  Mother  Teresa's  care  for 
the  poor  and  John  Paul  II's  world- 
engaging  personalism. 

Finally,  after  presenting  brief  con- 
temporary selections  from  Gene  Outka, 
Jules  Toner,  S.J.,  Gustavo  Gutierrez, 
Martin  D'Arcy,  S.J.,  Margaret  Farley, 
R.S.M.,  myself  and  Don  Browning, 
Brady  very  succinctly  offers  his  own 
understanding:  Christian  love  is  an 
affective  affirmation,  responsive  and 
responsible,  steadfastly  uniting  the  lover 
with  the  beloved. 

All  should  agree  that  describing 
Christian  love  is  much  less  important 
than  practicing  it.  Still,  this  fine  book 
raises  the  question:  how  will  we  know 
that  we  are  practicing  Christian  love  if 
our  tradition  has  such  divergent  ideas 
about  its  very  meaning?   Edward  Vacek 


Circumstance 


Suppose  I've  been  in  the  Army 

all  my  life  and  suppose 

I've  just  gotten  orders  for  Vietnam, 

the  place  that  no  one's  talking  about 

just  yet,  the  place  officers  go  to  train 

the  side  we're  on,  and  I'm  afraid 

of  what  I'll  be  asked  to  say  and  do,  though 

I've  been  training  all  my  life  to  do  this, 

even  though  they  think  I  am  the  man  they  want. 

Say  all  this  is  what  I'm  thinking 

when  I'm  in  a  helicopter,  ammo  strapped 

to  my  chest,  rifle  in  my  hands,  sweat  trickling  down 

the  small  of  my  back,  and  suppose 

later  that  month  my  troop 

is  ambushed,  all  of  us  go  down 

in  the  middle  of  the  jungle,  and  I  am  26 

and  never  meet  my  wife  and  never  see 

Chicago  and  never  have  a  daughter,  here  in  this  room 

gining  that  she  is  her  father 
as  lie  went  off  to  war  for  the  first  time 
the  age  that  she  is  now. 

Hope  Smith 
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letters 

Rightly  Ordered  Loves 

The  headline  of  your  interview  with 
Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap., 
of  Boston,  "To  Love  and  to  Pray" 
(10/27),  is  inaccurate.  The  archbishop 
actually  said,  "To  pray  and  love."  Getting 
our  loves  in  order,  keeping  the  sequence 
of  the  two  tablets  of  the  Commandments 
and  remembering  that  first  we  love  God 
and  then  all  our  neighbors  is  the  heart  of 
the  religious  endeavor.  The  bishop  was 
quoting  the  office  of  the  day  and,  if  you 
check,  you  will  see  that  St.  John  Vianney 
devoted  his  whole  sermon  on  the  prayer 
part  of  "to  pray  and  love."  I  think  the 
good  saint  knew  the  order  was  important. 
I  suspect  a  Franciscan  archbishop  appreci- 
ates the  same. 

David  Pence.  M.D. 
Mankato,  Minn. 

California  Politics 

In  your  editorial  "The  Bishops' 
Platform"  (10/27)  you  claim  the 
Republican  Party  in  California  "united 
behind  a  pro-choice  celebrity  candi- 
date...to  win  the  governorship."  You  are, 
of  course,  entitled  to  your  opinion,  but 
shouldn't  it  be  based  upon  facts? 

The  Republican  Party  did  not  unite 
behind  a  celebrity  candidate  who  is  pro- 
choice  in  order  to  win  the  California 
governorship.  A  conservative  Republican 
state  senator  drew  1 5  percent  of  the 
vote,  the  third  highest  total. 

The  celebrity  won  after  recall  of  the 
Democratic  Catholic  incumbent,  who 
was  even  more  strongly  pro-abortion. 
The  Republican  candidate  then  in  this 
heavily  Democratic  state  beat  the 
incumbent  Democratic  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. Apparently  the  Republican 
celebrity  candidate  won  by  gaining  votes 
across  the  spectrum,  including  the  pub- 
lic support  of  the  Democratic  attorney 
general. 

Robert  E.  McNulty 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Authentic  Iconography 

As  an  Eastern  Catholic,  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  photographic  essay  "Finding 
Christ  in  the  Margins"  (1 1/3),  by  Edwina 
Gateley  and  Robert  Lentz.  Their  use  of 
iconographic  styling  mocks  one  of  the 
most  revered  traditions  of  Eastern 
Catholicism.  To  the  average  Western 
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were  relieved  that  the  massacres  perpe- 
trated by  the  Hussein  regime  had  finally 
ended.  I  expected  these  soulful  "peace 
activists"  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
countless  Iraqi  families  who  were  the 
victims  of  Saddam  Hussein's  cruelties. 
After  further  reflection,  however,  I  real- 
ized that  they  were  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  their  founder,  Dorothy  Day, 
who  felt  the  United  States  was  wrong  to 
go  to  war  with  Hitler. 

Anthony  L  Neves 
Bethesda,  Md. 

No  Nuclear  Debate? 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  my  first  issue  of 
America  and  find  Nancy  Small's  article, 
"Is  Nuclear  Deterrence  Still  Moral?" 
(9/29).  Ms.  Small  had  recendy  visited 
Memphis  and  led  a  retreat  for  the  local 
chapter  of  Pax  Christj  USA.  Her  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  her  unwavering 
resolve  to  assist  others  in  carrying  out 
this  aspect  of  our  Christian  social  respon- 
sibility is  both  commendable  and  inspir- 
ing. 

What  perplexes  me,  however,  is  that 
her  article  seems  to  have  drawn  little 
response.  I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  must  speak  more  force- 
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Hutnenuc  iconograpny 

As  an  Eastern  Catholic,  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  photographic  essay  "Finding 
Christ  in  the  Margins"  (1 1/3),  by  Edwina 
Cateley  and  Robert  Lentz.  Their  use  of 
iconographic  styling  mocks  one  of  the 
most  revered  traditions  of  Eastern 
Catholicism.  To  the  average  Western 
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Christian,  these  modernized  icons  may 
appear  as  interesting"  art,  but  to  us  of  the 
East,  they  represent  a  corruption  of  the 
Gospel  itself. 

To  us,  icons  are  venerated  at  a  level 
equal  to  the  Gospel.  Icons  depict  die 
Gospel  in  living  color,  and  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  to  date  any  more  than  the  life 
and  times  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  image  of 
Christ  imprisoned  within  barbed  wire,  for 
example,  reduces  the  actual  life  of  Christ 
to  myth;  the  message  is  important,  the 
actuality  is  less  so. 

Even  icons  of  saints  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  internalization  of  the 
Gospel,  the  conversion  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  into  the  very  image  and  likeness 
of  Christ  himself.  This  is  not  something 
that  is  open  to  individual  interpretation. 
Rather,  it  is  something  that  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  the  tradition  of  the  church  and 
the  consensus  of  all  of  the  faithful.  While, 
for  example,  Albert  Einstein  and  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  may  have  been  very  great 
people,  they  are  not  subjects  for  icons, 
since  they  have  not  been  proclaimed 
saints,  transformed  into  the  image  and 
likeness  of  Christ,  by  the  church. 

Iconographic  themes  are  very  highly 
regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  church. 


They  are  not  open  to  the  artist's  individu- 
al interpretation.  In  fact,  there  is  no  room 
for  individual  expression.  A  true  iconogra- 
pher  submits  herself  in  humility  and  obe- 
dience. A  true  iconographer  fears  trivial- 
ization  or  misrepresentation.  Perfection  is 
the  goal;  approximation  is  an  abomina- 
tion. 

Such  perversion  of  iconography 
reduces  it  to  a  Western  conception  of 
sacred  art.  In  the  West,  art  is  thought  of 
as  stimulating,  interesting  or  even  alarm- 
ing, but  never  essential.  Icons  however,  in 
our  Eastern  tradition,  are  what  they 
depict.  They  actually  share  in  the  divine 
reality  of  that  which  is  portrayed.  In  turn, 
they  themselves  are  transforming  and 
allow  the  viewer  also  to  participate  in  this 
divinization  process.  Thus  they  are  funda- 
mental to  our  worship.  They  are  funda- 
mental to  life  itself. 

(Deacon)  John  J.  Petrus,  M.D. 

Richfield,  Ohio 

Peace  and  Sympathy 

I  read  the  article  by  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  "Six  Months  in  Iraq" 
(11/3),  which  reported  the  experiences 
of  a  Catholic  Worker  in  Baghdad,  look- 
ing for  signs  that  the  Catholic  Workers 


were  relieved  that  the  massacres  perpe- 
trated by  the  Hussein  regime  had  finally 
ended.  I  expected  these  soulful  "peace 
activists"  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
countless  Iraqi  families  who  were  the 
victims  of  Saddam  Hussein's  cruelties. 
After  further  reflection,  however,  I  real- 
ized that  they  were  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  their  founder,  Dorothy  Day, 
who  felt  the  United  States  was  wrong  to 
go  to  war  with  Hitler. 

Anthony  L.  Neves 
Bethesda,  Md. 

No  Nuclear  Debate? 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  my  first  issue  of 
America  and  find  Nancy  Small's  article, 
"Is  Nuclear  Deterrence  Still  Moral?" 
(9/29).  Ms.  Small  had  recently  visited 
Memphis  and  led  a  retreat  for  the  local 
chapter  of  Pax  Christi  USA.  Her  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  her  unwavering 
resolve  to  assist  others  in  carrying  out 
this  aspect  of  our  Christian  social  respon- 
sibility is  both  commendable  and  inspir- 
ing. 

What  perplexes  me,  however,  is  that 
her  article  seems  to  have  drawn  little 
response.  I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  must  speak  more  force- 
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fully  on  the  direction  that  our  nation  has 
taken  in  its  role  as  the  only  remaining 
superpower.  I  consider  this  direction  to  be 
a  great  deal  less  than  Christian,  and  in 
fact,  quite  dangerous.  The  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  against  nuclear  as 
well  as  non-nuclear  states  is  just  another 
form  of  terrorism. 

Mohandas  Gandhi  observed,  "The 
only  people  on  earth  who  do  not  see 
Christ  and  his  teachings  as  nonviolent  are 
Christians."  Gandhi  may  have  overstated 
his  case,  but  there  has  been  a  dismal  lack 
of  serious  discussion  on  the  moral  impli- 
cations of  military  conflicts  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq.  Reliance  on  a  nuclear  defense,  as 
espoused  in  the  Bush  administration's 
2002  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  its  pursuit 
of  a  missile  defense  system  at  the  cost  of 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  and  its 
increased  funding  and  activities  in  loca- 
tions such  as  Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  to  create 
a  new  "National  Security  Complex"  have 
met  with  a  similar  silence. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  this  silence 
issues  largely  from  the  pulpits  of  our 
parish  churches.  As  you  pointed  out  in 
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your  recent  editorial,  "The  Bishops' 
Platform"  (10/27),  "Pastors  and  preachers 
must  make  their  congregations  aware  of 
Faithfid  Citizenship.  They  are  the  first  line 
in  educating  the  Catholic  public  about 
church  teaching."  So  must  our  clergy 
remind  the  congregation  of  the  bishops' 
pastoral  statements,  like  The  Challenge  of 
Peace  (1983)  and  The  Hat-vest  of  Justice  Is 
Sown  in  Peace  (1993). 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott,  in  her  recent 
book,  The  New  Nuclear  Danger:  George  W. 
Bush's  Military-Industrial  Complex,  quotes 
Albert  Einstein:  "You  cannot  simultane- 
ously prevent  and  prepare  for  war.  The 
very  prevention  of  war  requires  more 
faith,  courage  and  resolution  than  are 
needed  to  prepare  for  war."  Surely  this  is 
the  moral  stance  that  Christ  demands  of 
us  and  is  the  voice  our  Catholic  tradition 
should  make  heard  in  the  current  wilder- 
ness of  world  affairs. 

William  E.  Sanders 
Cordova,  Tenn. 

Functional  Design 

I  would  hope  that  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Vosko  ("Building  and  Renovating  Places 
of  Worship,"  11/3)  would  include  in  his 
recommendations  for  church  design  facil- 
ities for  the  use  of  modern  media.  Not  to 
use  computers  and  video  displays  in  litur- 
gies today  is  like  speaking  Swahili  in 
downtown  Cleveland.  The  builders  of  the 
great  medieval  cathedrals  used  stained- 
glass  windows  not  just  to  add  light  and 
beauty  to  the  buildings,  but  because  the 
windows  were  also  teaching  aids. 

Video  display  might  be  used  to  dis- 
play the  homilist's  outline  as  he  preached, 
or  at  least  the  main  thought  of  the  homi- 
ly. Hearing-impaired  would  be  greatly 
aided,  and  we  might  even  one  day  be  able 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  missalettes  (ugh) 
and  announcements,  which  so  badly  dis- 
figure liturgy. 

Modern  commercial  enterprises 
today  construct  buildings  with  a  view  to 

To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial 
office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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use  for  approximately  20  years,  vet  in 
the  church  we  are  still  putting  money 
into  edifices  that  might  be  expected  to 
last  for  many  decades.  Isn't  it  time 
church  planners  considered  projections 
of  shifting  demographics  in  planning 
new  facilities?  Constructing  buildings 
designed  to  last  for  many  decades  also 
locks  us  out  of  future  advances  in  tech- 
nological media  that  could  assist  in  pro- 
claiming the  Good  News. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  N.  Sestito 
Manlius.  N.Y. 

Facing  the  Future 

Being  intensely  interested  in  Catholic 
Christian  education,  which  I  consider 
essential  for  the  human  being  to  attain 
to  an  acceptable  minimum  of  civiliza- 
tion, I  opened  your  special  issue  on 
"Religious  Education  2003"  (9/27)  with 
joyous  anticipation.  My  joy  was  short- 
lived. 

Your  editorial  "Valiant  Women" 
told  us  that  in  the  last  40  years  the 


number  of  Catholic  schools  and  their 
enrollments  have  dropped  by  50  per- 
cent. That  is  more  than  1 0  percent  per 
annum.  The  decline  is  ongoing.  \\ Try? 
Because  the  schools  of  the  past  were 
staffed  mostly  by  religious  women,  who 
worked  a  day  and  a  half,  seven  days  a 
week  for  nothing  but  minimal  keep. 
Lay  people  cannot  and  will  not  do  that. 

The  cost  of  running  good  quality 
Catholic  schools  that  will  accommodate 
all  our  Catholic  children,  not  just  a  pre- 
cious few,  is  simply  out  of  reach.  So  our 
schools  are  closing  one  by  one. 

What  can  we  do?  We  must  go  back 
to  the  bedrock  of  religious  education  in 
any  time,  in  any  land,  in  any  religion — 
the  temple  and  the  home.  For  us,  that  is 
the  Catholic  family  and  the  Catholic 
parish.  The  family  authority  and  the 
parish  authority  must  work  together  to 
catechize  their  children.  That  system  is 
known  as  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can 
succeed  without  it. 

(Rev.)  Desmond  Gill 
Sun  City  Center.  Fla. 
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Schools  and  S 

Though!  .1 
Education  tl  Op         i  LO       ■  >es  offer 
insight  on  whj  certai    sc        are  able  to 
provide  supt"  i  advantages 

to  many  stndc  >ci    -largely  on 

die  motivated  studc  ..  S  idents  in  the 
schools  he  described  came  from  families 
who  we  r        rested  in  their  children's 
education  and  were  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices tc  support  such  education. 

Though  \  '  .  Vander  Ark  did  allude 
to  those  students  who  were  both  less 
able  and  less  motivated,  his  emphasis 


was  on  those  who  were  achievers. 
Providing  a  superior  curriculum  for 
such  students  is  the  easy  part.  The  far 
more  difficult  problem  is  the  large 
number  of  underachieving  and  unmoti- 
vated students  who  come  from  families 
that  either  are  not  interested  in  their 
children's  education  or  distrust  the  edu- 
cational establishment. 

The  schools  cannot  solve  all  of  their 
problems  alone.  Profound  changes  in 
our  society  have  imposed  severe  limits 
on  the  ability  of  schools  to  fulfill  their 
traditional  mission.  To  ignore  these 


changes  in  society  is  folly.  Until  these 
social  problems  are  addressed,  most 
schools  will  struggle  to  provide  even  a 
minimal  educational  program. 

Richard  Strickland 
Steilacoom,  Wash. 

An  Inclusive  Table? 

Your  editorial  "The  Bishops'  Platform" 
(10/27)  sure  caught  my  attention,  but 
probably  not  for  the  reasons  you  intend- 
ed. Early  in  the  editorial  you  refer  to 
"the  biblical  image  of* 'the  table,'  an 
image  of  inclusion."  Not  so.  Not  entire- 

ly-  r 

The  bishops  use  biblical  imagery 
selectively.  Their  documents  are  pep- 
pered with  such  images,  and  very  often 
they  are  one-liners  taken  out  of  context. 

We  Catholics  do  not  have  an  inclu- 
sive table.  You  have  to  qualify.  And 
hunger  and  thirst  are  not  sufficient  qual- 
ifications. Anon-Catholic  spouse,  who 
faithfully  attends  Mass,  contributes 
money,  supports  the  social  life  of  the 
parish  but  chooses  or  does  not  feel 
called  to  go  through  the  ritual  of 
Christian  initiation  and  be  baptized, 
cannot  join  the  community  and  his  or 
her  partner  at  the  eucharistic  table. 

Interfaith  couples  know  this  pain  all 
too  well,  particularly  when  they  see  the 
vacuous  eyes,  the  disinterested  shuffle, 
the  casual  taking  of  the  Eucharist  by 
what  appear  to  be  uncatechized  folks, 
who  casually  receive  Communion,  while 
the  nonbaptized  spouse  cannot. 

If  the  table  were  truly  spread  in  love 
and  charity,  we  would  let  the  consumed 
Spirit  do  the  work  rather  than  worry  so 
much  about  who  comes  forward. 

Laverne  Neuman 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. 
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the  word 


What  a  Vision! 


Christ  the  King  (B),  Nov.  23,  2003 

Readings:  Dn  7:13-14;  Ps  93:1-2,  5;  Rv  1:5-8;  Jn  18:33t>37 
"My  kingdom  does  not  belong  to  this  world"  (Jn  18:36) 


KINGSHIP  IS  NOT  very  popular 
today.  For  that  matter,  neither 
is  queenship.  In  a  world  in 
which  most  people  favor 
democratic  governance,  rule  by  one  per- 
son can  seem  to  be  too  close  to  tyranny  for 
comfort.  But  such  rule  is  not  really  what 
today's  feast  is  about.  The  Gospel  tells  us 
that  Jesus  himself  rejected  the  notion  of 
human  kingship.  Then  what  are  we  com- 
memorating? 

The  readings  describe  enthronement 
in  heaven.  Daniel  tells  of  the  mysterious 
Son  of  Man,  with  whom  Jesus  would  later 
identify  himself,  coming  on  the  clouds, 
glorified  by  God  and  given  dominion  that 
will  last  forever.  In  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  the  risen  Christ  comes  amid 
the  clouds  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last  of  all  things.  These 
cosmic  images  have  very  little  to  do  with 
royal  rule  as  we  know  it. 

Christ's  enthronement  in  heaven 
recalls  elements  of  an  ancient  Near 
Eastern  myth  of  creation.  In  it,  after  the 
cosmic  warrior-god  defeated  the  monster 
of  chaos  and  established  order  in  the  uni- 
verse, this  god  was  enthroned  in  a  palace 
constructed  for  him  in  the  heavens.  From 
this  heavenly  throne  he  ruled  over  all  cre- 
ation. Ancient  Israel  reshaped  this  myth, 
casting  its  own  God  in  the  role  of  victori- 
ous king.  This  is  the  background  of 
today's  psalm,  which  praises  the  majesty  of 
the  creator-god.  Finally,  as  they  did  with 
so  much  of  ancient  Israelite  tradition, 
New  Testament  writers  reinterpreted  the 
story  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 

While  the  Christian  reinterpretation 
of  this  cosmic  drama  shares  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  other  versions,  it 
highlights  significant  differences.  First, 
Christ  certainly  did  overcome  the  powers 


dianne  bergant.  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


of  evil  and  chaos.  He  did  it  not 
through  force  of  arms,  but  by  empty- 
ing himself  of  all  divine  privilege  (Phil 
2:6-7)  and  enduring  bitter  suffering  and 
an  ignominious  death.  He  is  indeed 
enthroned  over  all,  but  he  won  this  dis- 
tinction not  through  the  conquest  of 
another,  but  through  the  shedding  of  his 
own  blood. 

It  is  of  this  rule  that  Jesus  speaks  in  the 
Gospel,  when  he  asserts  that  his  kingdom 
"does  not  belong  to  this  world."  He  emp- 
tied kingship  of  its  conventional  signifi- 
cance and  gave  his  reign  a  new  meaning. 
He  rules  through  service  of  others  rather 
than  through  domination  of  them.  His 
authority  is  rooted  in  truth,  not  physical 
force. 

When  Jesus  said  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  "of  this  world,"  he  did  not  mean  that 
it  was  not  "in  this  world."  He  constantly 
called  people  to  live  lives  of  justice  and 
compassion,  understanding  and  generosi- 
ty7. His  kingdom,  the  reign  of  God,  is 
based  on  the  beatitudes,  not  on  some  of 
the  principles  that  seem  to  have  such  a 
hold  on  modern  society. 

Apocalyptic  is  an  apt  way  of  describing 
the  "otherworldliness"  of  Jesus'  rule. 
While  its  exotic  character  seems  to  carry 
us  out  of  space  and  time,  it  really  invites  us 
into  a  deeper  dimension  of  reality,  one 
beneath  the  surface.  Apocalyptic  may 
include  descriptions  of  frightful  disasters, 
but  these  disasters  are  always  resolved,  and 
good  triumphs  over  evil — just  as  we  saw  in 
the  ancient  story  of  the  primeval  victory 
over  chaos.  In  other  words,  its  message  is 
one  of  hope. 

These  apocalyptic  readings  have 
meaning  for  the  feast  of  Christ  the  King, 
for  the  end  of  the  liturgical  year  and  for 
the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  First,  they  remind  us  of  the  nature 
of  the  authentic  rule  of  Christ.  It  is  a  rule 
of  victory  through  self-giving.  It  is  a  rule 
where   authority  springs   from  truth. 


Whenever  we  follow  the  example  set  for 
us  by  Christ,  we  participate  "in  this  world" 
in  the  reign  of  God,  which  is  not  "of  this 
world." 

The  liturgical  year  is  a  kind  of  journey 
through  the  mysteries  of  salvation.  The 
end  of  the  year,  which  we  mark  today, 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
here  we  find  the  victorious  Christ 
enthroned  in  glory.  In  faith  we  believe  that 
he  has  indeed  conquered  the  forces  of  sin 
and  death,  and  he  is  already  enthroned 
with  God.  In  anticipation,  we  look  for- 
ward to  his  final  glorious  appearance. 

How  is  this  theology  relevant  today? 
So  much  in  this  world  could  lead  to  hope- 
lessness. Besides  the  usual  pitfalls  that  we 
always  find  on  the  path  of  life,  today  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  in  no  place  on 
the  globe  are  we  really  safe.  Furthermore, 
our  confidence  in  both  religious  and  polit- 
ical leadership  has  been  shaken.  Finally, 
job  security  has  collapsed;  poverty  has 
eaten  away  the  fabric  of  many  communi- 
ties; and  crime  seems  to  be  rampant.  For 
many,  circumstances  appear  to  be  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  This  feast,  with  its 
apocalyptic  themes,  could  not  have  come 
at  a  better  time.  It  reminds  us  that  the  bat- 
tle has  already  been  won;  Christ  is  really 
triumphant.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  his 


reign  present  in  our  world. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Whose  life  models  for  you  Jesus' 
self-emptying  love? 

•  What  keeps  you  from  living  under 
the  rule  of  Jesus  the  Christ? 

•  Precisely  what  might  you  do  to  fur- 
ther God's  reign? 
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College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Annual  Spirituality  Convocation  • 
Summer  Institute  -  Winter  Institute 

Twelfth  Annual  Spirituality 
Convocation 

"Cast  Your  Nets  Into  New  Waters" 
Saturday,  April  24,  2004 


k      College  »/ 
jjj.  Saint  Elizabeth 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 

www.cse.edu 


Keynote  Speaker 

Thomas  Groome 

Knowing  and  Sharing  Our 
Catholic  Identity 


•  23  Workshops  on  Spirituality, 
Theology  and  Scripture 

•  Interactive  Presentations 

•  Music  by  the  St.  Vincent  Martyr 
Parish  Choir,  Madison,  NJ 


Dr.  Michael  J.  Corso 
Trinity  and 
Transformation 


Bishop  Frank  J.  Rodimer 
Vatican  II  -  Tired  Out  or 
Never  Tried? 


Eighth  Annual  Summer  Institute 
theology  -  spirituality  -  scripture 

July  11-22,  2004  •  Summer  Faculty 


Rev.  Lawrence  Boadt,  CSP 
Survey  of  Early  Prophecy  in  Israel 


Dr.  Lawrence  Cunningham 
Theology  of  Prayer 


Br.  Loughlan  Sofield,  ST  and  Sr.  Carroll  Juliano,  SHCJ 
Building  the  Parish  as  a  Community  of  Service 


Rabbi  Asher  Finkel         Sr.  Anne  Bryan  Smollin,  CSJ 
Teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Context     Spirituality  of  Humor 
of  1st  Century  Judasim 


Rev.  Gerard  Lair,  OSB 
Book  of  Revelation 


Megan  McKenna 
Dance  of  the  Resurrection  • 
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Farmer,  Shakespeare  and  whew 
collection  of  short  stories  on  faith 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


A few  we  i  ks  u;o,  Andrew 
Sullivan,  a  senior  editor  of 
The  New  Republic,  wrote 
an  impassioned  article  that 
appeared  in  the  op-ed  section  of  The 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Losing  a 
Church,  Keeping  the  Faith."  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Sullivan  discussed  his 
ardent  desire  to  reconcile  his  homo- 
sexuality with  his  Catholicism.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  reconcile  the  two  and  also  finds 
himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
unable  to  attend  Mass.  Among  the 
reasons  he  offers  are  his  longstanding 
opposition  to  the  Vatican's  labelling  of 
homosexual  activity  as  "intrinsically 
disordered"  and  his  categorical  dis- 
agreement with  the  recent  document 
on  same-sex  unions.  His  article  mani- 
fests the  intense  pain  and  anger  that 
many  gay  and  lesbian  Catholics  have 
expressed  over  the  past  several  years. 

Though  the  Vatican's  opposition 
to  homosexual  activity  and  same-sex 
unions  is  exceptionally  strong,  gays 
and  lesbians  are  not  alone  in  their 
struggles  in  the  church.  The  past  few 
years  have  been  painful  ones  for 
Catholics,  especially  in  this  country.  If 
you  are  divorced  and  remarried,  you 
may  feel  unwelcome  in  your  parish.  If 
you  are  a  woman,  you  may  feel  anger 
over  the  Vatican's  stance  on  ordina- 
tion. If  you  are  married,  you  may  find 
yourself  at  odds  with  the  church's 
teaching  on  contraception. 

But  it  is  not  just  "liberal"  Catholics 
who  struggle.  You  may  feel  that  the 
beauty  of  the  Mass  has  been  watered 
down,  and  that  the  mystery  that  you 
treasured  has  been  taken  away.  You 
may  think  that  too  often  the  "spirit  of 
Vatican  II"  is  taken  to  mean  that  any- 
thing goes.  You  may  lament  that  so 

\  Catholics  seem  to  disregard 
church  teaching  and  tradition  without 
ring  to  learn  or  understand  it. 
ria)  have  been  angered  by  the 
archy's  increasingly  strong  opposi- 
tion to  capital  punishment,  or  by  the 
Vatii  an's  opposition  to  the  war  in  Iraq 
and  its  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
;    ally,  no  matter  what  your  theo- 
bent,  you  may  feel  angered, 


confused,  saddened  or  disgusted  over 
the  sexual  abuse  scandal.  If  you  are  a 
layperson,  you  may  be  angry  at  your 
pastor,  your  bishop,  the  bishops'  con- 
ference or  the  clergy  in  general.  If  you 
are  a  priest,  you  may  feel  tarred  with 
the  brush  of  scandal.  And  if  you  are  a 
victim,  or  a  relative  of  a  victim,  you 
may  feel  particularly  hurt. 

In  his  best-selling  book  The  Holy 
Longing,  Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I., 
offers  nine  reasons  why  one  should  go 
to  church.  They  are:  because  it  is  not 
good  to  be  alone;  to  take  my  place 
within  the  family  of  humanity; 
because  God  calls  me  there;  to  dispel 
my  fantasies  about  myself;  because  the 
saints  have  told  me  so;  to  help  others 
with  their  pathologies  and  to  let  them 
help  me  with  mine;  to  dream  with 
others;  to  practice  for  heaven;  and  for 
the  pure  joy  of  it. 

In  these  times,  I  think,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  to  focus  on  the  third 
reason — because  God  calls  me  there. 

The  church  in  this  country  needs 
help.  It  needs  single  and  married 
Catholics,  and  it  needs  divorced  and 
remarried  Catholics.  It  needs 
Catholics  who  protest  at  the  former 
School  of  the  Americas,  and  it  needs 
Catholics  who  pray  at  Medjugorge.  It 
needs  Call  to  Action  and  it  needs 
Opus  Dei.  It  needs  Commonweal  and 
it  needs  Crisis.  It  needs  conservatives 
and  liberals,  men  and  women,  gays 
and  straights. 

As  St.  Paul  wrote,  the  body  of 
Christ  "does  not  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber, but  of  many."  And  in  order  to  be 
healthy  the  church  needs  all  of  its 
members — especially  those  who  feel 
in  any  way  marginalized.  "The  eye 
cannot  say  to  the  hand,  'I  have  no 
need  of  you'....  On  the  contrary,  the 
members  of  the  body  that  seem  to  be 
weaker  are  indispensable"  (1  Cor 
12:14,  21-23). 

How  do  we  know  this?  Because  in 
baptism  all  of  us  were  called  by  God 
to  be  active  members  of  the  bodv  of 
Christ.  So  while  it  may  be  difficult  at 
times  to  believe  that  the  church  wants 
you,  never  stop  believing  that  church 
needs  you.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Low-Income 

Housing 

Crisis 


Affordable  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies— seldom  in  the  past  few  decades  has  this 
essential  aspect  of  American  life  been  harder 
to  come  by.  Construction  of  new  govern- 
ment-subsidized housing  remains  at  a  virtual 
standstill.  High  unemployment  rates  and  increased  nation- 
wide poverty  are  exacerbating  the  scarcity  of  rental  hous- 
ing for  those  who  are  trying  to  get  along  on  limited 
incomes.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Out  Of  Reach  2003,  a 
report  recently  released  by  the  National  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition,  a  nonprofit  advocacy  group  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  report  makes  frequent  use  of  the  term  "housing 
wage,"  which  is  the  amount  a  full-time  worker  must  earn 
in  order  to  afford  a  modest  two-bedroom  unit  at  fair  mar- 
ket rent  while  paying  no  more  than  30  percent  of  his  or 
her  income.  (The  fair  market  rent  is  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developments  estimate  of  what  a 
person  would  have  to  pay  for  modest  but  decent  housing 
in  a  particular  locality.)  At  the  national  level,  the  housing 
wage  currently  stands  at  $15.2 1  an  hour.  That  is,  a  worker 
must  earn  $4.56  per  hour  just  to  cover  the  cost  of  housing 
alone.  This  figure  represents  an  astonishing  37  percent 
increase  since  1999. 

The  burden  of  high  housing  costs  has  weighed  most 
heavily  on  people  in  low-paying  service  jobs,  like  restau- 
rant and  hotel  workers.  The  households  of  many  of  them 
fall  into  the  category  of  what  the  report  refers  to  as 
"extremely  low  income,"  people  who  earn  less  than  30 
percent  of  their  area's  median  income.  Thirty-two  million 
people  find  themselves  in  this  position.  With  average  earn- 
ings of  only  $8.34  an  hour,  an  extremely  low-income 
household  cannot  afford  the  fair  market  rate  on  a  two- 
bedroom  home  in  any  of  the  50  states.  Part  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  growing  loss  of  rental  housing  to  home  owner- 
ship— that  is,  former  rental  units  that,  once  purchased,  are 
no  longer  rentable.  In  big  cities,  too,  gentrification  has 
taken  its  toll  on  what  were  once  affordable  units.  In  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  many  former  tenement  buildings 


have  been  renovated  by  owners  who  now  charge  several 
times  what  previous  tenants  had  once  paid. 

According  to  the  report,  housing  is  least  affordable  in 
Massachusetts  and  California.  In  Massachusetts  the  hous- 
ing wage  for  a  modest  two-bedroom  apartment  is  $22.40. 
California  follows  close  behind  with  a  housing  wage  of 
$21.18.  But  in  both  states,  the  actual  wage  of  many  full- 
time  employees  falls  below  these  two  amounts.  For  these 
workers,  finding  any  housing  at  all  may  require  doubling 
or  tripling  up,  or  else  settling  for  substandard  housing. 
And  paying  the  rent  can  still  entail  cutting  back  on  other 
essentials,  like  food,  which  leads  to  growing  dependence 
on  soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries. 

Even  in  Nebraska,  which  the  report  describes  as  "the 
least  unaffordable  state,"  over  a  third  of  the  residents  can- 
not afford  a  two-bedroom  unit  at  the  fair  market  rent. 
Another  recent  report,  from  Harvard  University's  Joint 
Center  for  Housing  Studies,  found  that  the  number  of 
people  who  must  pay  over  50  percent  of  their  household 
income  for  rent  has  increased  over  the  past  few  years  by 
close  to  a  million — thereby  expanding  the  category  of 
what  HUD  calls  worst-case  housing  needs. 

minimum-wage  workers  have  a  particularly  onerous  time  in 
paying  for  housing.  The  federal  minimum  wage  has 
remained  since  1997  at  a  shamefully  low  $5.15  an  hour.  If 
$4.56  of  this  amount  were  spent  on  housing,  there  would 
remain  only  59  cents  out  of  each  hours  pay  to  cover  all 
other  necessities.  In  1 1  states,  the  housing  wage  is  over 
three  times  the  minimum  wage.  Although  a  few  states,  like 
California,  set  a  higher  minimum  wage,  many  people  are 
still  unable  to  afford  rental  housing  without  spending 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  income.  As  a  result,  some 
who  work  end  up  in  homeless  shelters. 

Section  8  tenant-based  vouchers  continue  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant help  for  those  lucky  enough  to  have  them.  They 
make  up  the  difference  between  an  apartment's  market 
rate  rent  and  30  percent  of  a  household's  income.  The 
program,  though,  serves  only  a  fraction  of  the  people  who 
are  eligible,  and  in  many  parts  of  die  country  long  waiting- 
lists  are  common.  Congress  is  now  working  on  HUD's 
budget  for  fiscal  2004,  but  advocates  fear  that  legislators 
may  not  provide  enough  funding  to  maintain  the  program 
at  its  current  level,  to  say  nothing  of  addressing  additional 
needs — especially  if  the  administration  seeks  to  reduce 
voucher  expenditures  next  year.  The  U.S.  bishops  spoke  in 
1975  of  housing  as  "not  a  commodity  but  a  basic  human 
right."  It  is  a  right  presently  denied  to  far  too  many  low- 
income  Americans. 
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Polls:  Most  Catholics  Like  Pope; 
Many  Say  Church  Is  Out  of  Touch 

Most  Catholics  who  responded  to  polls 
conducted  to  coincide  with  the  25  th 
anniversary  of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  elec- 
tion on  Oct.  16  said  they  approve  of  the 
way  the  pope  has  done  his  job.  But  many 
of  the  respondents  also  said  they  hoped 
the  next  pope  would  bring  change, 
because  they  think  the  church  is  out  of 
touch  with  modern  views  on  birth  con- 
trol, premarital  sex,  homosexuality  and 
other  issues.  Many  also  said  they  feel  the 
pope  should  have  done  more  to  deal  with 
the  clergy  sex  abuse  scandal. 

Results  of  a  Washington  Post-ABC 
News  poll  released  on  Oct.  1 5  showed 
that  79  percent  of  Catholics  surveyed  and 
52  percent  of  non-Catholics  approve  of 
the  way  the  pope  has  handled  his  job;  84 
percent  of  Catholics  said  they  had  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  pope. 

A  majority  of  Catholic  respondents 
gave  the  pope  high  ratings  for:  setting  a 
personal  moral  example,  90  percent; 
encouraging  human  rights,  89  percent; 
preserving  church  traditions,  88  percent; 
and  encouraging  democracy  around  the 
world,  86  percent. 

But  64  percent  of  Catholics  said  the 
next  pope  should  change  church  policies 
to  reflect  today's  attitudes  and  lifestyles 
among  members  of  his  flock;  74  percent 
said  the  pope  should  have  done  more  to 
address  the  problem  of  clergy  sexual 
abuse.  Sixty-two  percent  of  Catholics  said 
the  church  is  "out  of  touch"  with  the 
views  of  U.S.  Catholics. 

In  a  USA  Today/CNN/Gallup  poll 
published  on  Oct.  16,  the  pope's  anniver- 
sary, 63  percent  of  U.S.  Catholics  said 
they  approved  of  the  way  the  pope  was 
leading  the  church.  The  figure  was  down 
from  an  89  percent  approval  rating  in 
1999.  A  USA  Today  article  on  the  poll 
said  the  drop  in  percentage  points  could 
be  related  to  the  clergy  sex  abuse  scandal. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  respondents  said 
the  pope  was  out  of  touch  with  the  mod- 
ern world,  and  83  percent  said  they  were 
more  likely  to  follow  their  own  con- 
science than  the  pope's  teachings  on  "dif- 


ficult moral  questions."  But  51  percent 
said  they  expect  the  pope  to  someday  be 
named  a  saint. 


Redefining  Marriage:  No; 
Expanding  Benefits:  Maybe 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  bish- 
ops, Bishop  Daniel  P.  Reilly  of  Worcester 
urged  state  legislators  on  Oct.  23  to  reject 
bills  before  them  that  would  redefine  mar- 
riage or  give  same-sex  civil  unions  the 
same  legal  status  as  marriage.  At  the  same 
time,  he  said  the  bishops  would  be  open  to 
expanding  benefits  for  domestic  partners. 
Bishop  Reilly  testified  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature. 

Addressing  several  bills  diat  deal  with 
the  legal  status  of  same-sex  unions  and 
benefits  for  partners  in  those  unions, 
Bishop  Reilly  said:  "I  ask  the  committee 
not  to  pass  the  various  bills  proposing  to 
change  the  public  institution  of  marriage. 
Marriage  precedes  the  state  and  even  pre- 
cedes the  church....  To  redefine  marriage 
itself,  or  to  change  the  meaning  of  spouse, 
as  the  civil  union  bill  would  do,  is  to  deny 
the  unique  public  value  of  the  spousal 
bond  between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

He  said  the  state's  bishops  can  be  part 
of  a  discussion  about  legislation  concern- 
ing the  eligibility  of  domestic  partners  for 
individual  benefits,  but  that  is  an  entirely 
different  issue.  "Some  argue  that  it  is 
unfair  to  offer  only  married  couples  cer- 
tain socioeconomic  benefits,"  he  said. 
"That  is  a  different  question  from  the 
meaning  of  marriage  itself." 

He  continued:  "The  civil  union  bill 
before  this  committee  confuses  the  two 
issues,  changing  the  meaning  of  spouse  in 
order  to  give  global  access  to  all  marital 
benefits  to  same-sex  partners  in  a  civil 
union.  This  alters  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage by  expanding  whom  die  law  consid- 
ers to  be  spouses.  Let's  not  mix  the  two 
issues." 

He  called  the  question  of  eligibility  for 
specific  socioeconomic  benefits  an  issue  of 
"distributive  justice"  to  be  dealt  with  on  its 
own  merits.  "If  the  goal  is  to  look  at  indi- 


vidual benefits  and  determine  who  should 
be  eligible  beyond  spouses,  then  we  will 
join  the  discussion,"  he  said. 

Last  spring  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  heard  arguments  in  a  case, 
Goodridge  v.  Department  of  Public 
Health,  that  many  believe  could  result  in  a 
decision  changing  the  state's  legal  defini- 
tion of  marriage.  In  early  October 
Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley,  O.RM.Cap., 
of  Boston  strongly  criticized  any  effort  to 
change  the  definition  of  marriage.  "Any 
redefinition  of  marriage  must  be  seen  as 
an  attack  on  the  common  good,"  he  said. 


English-Speaking  Bishops  Hopeful 
on  Translations 

Daylong  discussions  with  Vatican  officials 
left  the  presidents  of  English-speaking 
bishops'  conferences  confident  that  future 
work  on  preparing  liturgical  translations 
would  proceed  without  the  confusion  and 
delays  that  marked  the  work  in  the  past. 
About  40  presidents  of  conferences  and 
officials  from  the  International 
Commission  on  English  in  the  Liturgy 
met  on  Oct.  23  with  Cardinal  Francis 
Arinze,  who  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  and 
the  Sacraments  a  year  ago. 

Cardinal  Wilfrid  Napier  of  Durban, 
South  Africa,  said,  "Everyone  was  very  sat- 
isfied" with  the  dialogue  at  the  meeting, 
with  the  Vatican's  clarifications  of  the 
roles  of  the  various  bodies  involved  in 
developing  and  approving  English  liturgi- 
cal translations  and  with  plans  for  the 
future.  "It  was  very  fraitful,"  he  said  on 
Oct.  24.  "It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that 
should  have  taken  place  years  ago."  If  the 
bishops  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  "a  meaningful  exchange"  as  they  did 
on  Oct.  23,  he  said,  "it  would  have  pre- 
vented a  lot  of  heartache....  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past  there  was  a  breakdown  in  com- 
munication." 

Most  English-language  liturgical  trans- 
lations are  developed  by  ICEL,  a  body 
sponsored  by  1 1  bishops'  conferences.  In 
1999  Cardinal  Jorge  Medina  Estevez, 
Cardinal  Arinze's  predecessor,  ordered  a 
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revision  of  ICEL's  statutes,  including  a 
provision  that  the  Vatican  approve  the 
people  employed  to  develop  the  transla- 
tions. The  congregation  approved  die  new 
ICEL  statutes  in  September. 

In  2001  the  congregation  published 
liturgiam  Authenticam  ("The  Authentic 
Liturgy"),  a  document  that  set  out  new 
mles  for  international  commissions  like 
ICEL  and  required  that  die  commissions 
have  their  statutes  approved  by  the  Holy 
See.  Some  English-speaking  bishops'  con- 
ferences objected  that  the  document,  in 
effect,  established  new  laws,  which  over- 
rode the  Code  of  Canon  Law's  precise 
indication  that  bishops'  conferences  are 
responsible  for  liturgical  translations. 

Cardinal  Napier  and  other  participants 
said  it  was  made  clear  at  the  meeting  in 
October  that  the  congregation  does  have 
competence  over  international  commis- 
sions, and  all  participants  agreed  it  was 
time  "to  move  forward"  in  preparing  a 
new  English  translation  of  the  latest  Latin 
edition  of  the  Roman  Missal,  the  book  of 
prayers  and  readings  used  at  Mass. 

Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville, 
Ilk,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  participated  in  the 
meeting  but  declined  to  comment  on  it. 

Andiony  Ward,  a  Marist  priest  who  is 
an  official  at  die  congregation,  said  there 
were  many  questions  about  the  role  of 
Vox  Clara,  a  commission  Cardinal  Medina 
established  to  advise  the  congregation  on 
the  suitability  of  English  texts  submitted 
for  approval  by  individual  bishops'  confer- 
ences. The  commission,  made  up  of  bish- 
ops, has  prepared  a  draft  document  oudin- 
ing  principles  for  translation  and  giving 
concrete  examples  for  how  certain  phrases 
should  be  translated  from  Latin  to 
English. 

The  document,  Father  Ward  said,  has 
not  been  finalized,  and  the  bishops  were 
concerned  that  the  work  ICEL  is  already 
doing  on  the  new  missal  coincide  with  the 
specific  criteria  the  congregation  will  use 
to  judge  the  texts.  "A  desire  was  expressed 
that  ICEL's  approach  be  synchronized 
with  the  congregation's  approach,  and  we 
assured  them  that  it  already  is,"  he  said. 

Coadjutor  Bishop  Arthur  Roche  of 
Leeds,  England,  president  of  the  ICEL 
episcopal  board,  described  die  meeting  as 
"very  good,  very  constructive"  and  said,  "a 
number  of  things  were  ironed  out," 
including  the  congregation's  competence 


JUBILEE  CHURCH  OUTSIDE  ROME.  Visitors  mingle  outside  the  Church  of  God  Our  Merciful  Father  a 
few  days  before  its  dedication  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  on  Oct.  26.  Popularly  known  as  the  Jubilee 
Church,  it  was  designed  by  U.S.  architect  Richard  Meier  for  the  Holy  Year  2000.  (CNS  photo  by 
Alessia  Giuliani,  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


over  international  commissions.  The 
meeting,  he  said,  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  bishops  to  express  dieir 
appreciation  for  die  work  ICEL  has  done 
in  the  past  and  to  explain  what  it  is  doing 
now. 

No  one  at  the  meeting,  however,  could 
predict  how  long  it  will  take  to  finish  work 
on  the  new  English  missal.  Bishop  Roche 
said,  "It  won't  take  anywhere  near  as  long 
as  it  did  in  the  past,"  but  he  would  not 
give  an  estimate. 


News  Briefs 

•  hi  an  effort  to  overcome  cenmries  of 
division,  the  North  American  Orthodox- 
Catholic  Consultation  has  called  for  "uni- 
form practice"  widi  regard  to  the  ancient 
Nicene  Creed.  That  creed,  which  dates  to 
the  Council  ot  Constantinople  in  381,  said 
the  Holy  Spirit  takes  his  origin  from  the 
Father  (in  Greek,  ek  ton  patros 
ekporeuomeimi).  In  Latin,  the  Greek  phrase 
was  translated  as  expatre  procedit — "pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father."  Churches  in  the 
West  gradually  began  to  insert  filioque  into 
the  creed,  saying  the  Spirit  "proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son"  which  became 
symbolic  of  the  split  between  East  and 
West  after  1054. 

•  "The  international  debt  is  like  an  ill- 
ness," said  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore, 
the  Vatican  nuncio  to  the  United  Nations, 


on  Oct.  24.  "LTnless  completely  cured,  it  is 
bound  to  recur."  Speaking  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  he  said  that  "no 
satisfactory  solutions"  had  been  found  for 
the  "chronic  debt  crisis,"  despite  all  the 
attention  given  to  it,  and  the  external  debt 
of  the  developing  countries  has  in  fact 
increased. 

•  A  judge  in  central  Italy  ordered  the 
removal  of  crucifixes  from  classrooms  in 
an  elementary  school.  The  judge  ruled  on 
Oct.  25  diat  laws  requiring  schools  to  have 
a  crucifix  in  every  classroom  showed  pref- 
erence for  Cadiolicism  and  ignored  the 
role  of  other  religions  in  society. 

•  The  Vatican  will  not  ban  girls  and 
women  from  serving  at  the  altar  during 
Mass,  the  bishops  of  England  and  Wales 
said  after  a  meeting  with  the  Vatican  office 
responsible  for  liturgical  matters.  "Altar 
girls  are  to  keep  the  backing  of  the 
Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  and  the 
Sacraments,"  said  a  press  release  from  die 
British  bishops'  conference  on  Oct.  2 1 . 

•  Msgr.  Boniface  Tamani,  vicar  general  of 
the  Blantyre  Archdiocese,  said  Catholics 
who  protest  what  they  call  political  ser- 
mons are  being  manipulated  by  the 
Malawian  government.  "Priests  must  be 
involved  in  politics,  as  it  involves  issues  of 
justice  and  love,"  he  said. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Priceless? 

6  He  was  looking  for  a  luxury- 
item'  wife,  someone  to  make  him  look 
good  with  his  colleagues.' 


I HAD  A  DISCONCERTING  con- 
versation recently  with  a  former 
therapy  client  who  was  trying  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  marry 
the  woman  he  had  been  living 
with  for  some  time.  The  woman  in  ques- 
tion possessed  all  the  qualities  he  had 
already  decided  were  essential  in  a  life 
partner — except  that  she  was  not  as  pret- 
ty as  some  women  he  had  dated.  His 
dilemma  was  whether  or  not  to  continue 
"shopping  around"  for  what  he  called  a 
"complete  package."  He  said  he  was  a  lit- 
tle afraid  to  do  that,  though,  because,  as 
he  assured  me,  in  most  ways  she  was  a 
real  "find." 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  my  conversa- 
tion with  this  man,  I  had  an  equally  dis- 
turbing talk  with  an  elderly  woman  seat- 
ed beside  me  on  a  long  plane  trip.  When 
she  asked  what  I  do  for  a  living  and  I 
responded  that  I  am  a  psychologist,  she 
immediately  began  to  speak  negatively 
about  herself.  She  told  me  how  much 
more  "valuable"  I  am  in  society  than  she; 
all  she  had  done  with  her  life  was  get 
married,  take  care  of  a  house  and  raise 
five  children.  When  I  suggested  that  par- 
enting five  children  seemed  like  a  very 
important  and  difficult  task  to  me  and 
certainly  one  to  be  proud  of,  she  insisted 
that  she  really  wasn't  "worth"  much 
because  she  never  even  worked  outside 
the  home.  "I  never  earned  a  cent  of 
money  my  whole  life,"  she  said.  "It's  no 
wonder  that  my  husband  used  to  say  that 
it  'cost'  him  a  lot  to  keep  me  and  the  chil- 
dren. I  know  he  sometimes  questioned  if 
vc  were  worth  the  'price.'"  My  reassur- 
ance did  nothing  to  change  this  woman's 
mind  about  her  "value"  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  much  less  as  a  human  being. 
Reflecting  on  my  former  client's 


ellen  rufft,  c.D. p.,  is  a  former  provincial 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence. 


words  and  those  of  the  woman  6n  the 
plane  has  made  me  wonder  how  much 
our  attitude  about  ourselves  and  others  is 
affected  by  the  consumer  mentality  that 
permeates  our  culture.  Comments  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  other  people 
convince  me  that  this  is  definitely  so.  I 
remember  a  friend  of  one  of  my  sisters 
who  was  surprised  that  he  had  to  work  on 
his  marriage,  having  assumed  that  they 
had  completed  the  "deal"  on  their  wed- 
ding day.  He  had  not  expected  that  he 
would  have  to  "pay"  more  for  his  rela- 
tionship by  going  to  marriage  counseling. 
(I  once  saw  a  battered  woman  for  therapy 
who  said  she  had  married  her  husband 
because  she  had  gotten  no  better  "offers" 
and  didn't  see  herself  as  much  of  a  "bar- 
gain" anyway.) 

Perhaps  the  most  disheartening 
remark  came  from  the  man  who  told  me 
he  was  looking  for  a  "luxury  item"  in  a 
wife,  since  he  needed  someone  to  make 
him  look  good  with  his  colleagues.  "She 
has  to  look  like  a  million  bucks,"  he  said 
calmly,  with  no  hint  of  embarrassment. 

Surely  our  speech  betrays  us.  We 
tend,  unwittingly  or  not,  often  to  evaluate 
ourselves  and  other  people  much  as  we 
assess  an  object  we  are  considering  for 
purchase.  And  the  advertising  industry 
seems  intent  on  encouraging  us  to  do  just 
that — to  make  our  goal  in  life  the  attain- 
ment of  the  best,  the  latest,  the  bargain, 
the  most.  What  is  even  more  distressing  is 
the  implication  that  people  can  be 
acquired  in  the  same  way:  if  one  buys  the 
automobile  shown  on  the  TV  screen,  he 
also  gets  the  woman  draped  across  it;  if 
one  smokes  a  certain  cigarette,  she  will 
soon  be  coupled  with  the  handsome  male 
puffing  it  on  the  overhead  billboard. 

If  we  treat  people  like  possessions  that 
we  can  judge  and  procure,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  can,  with  equal  ease,  dis- 
card them  when  they  no  longer  suit  us. 
The  number  of  broken  relationships 


around  us  attests  to  the  facility  with  which 
we  throw  away  what  is  not  working,  what 
does  not  fit,  what  is  past  its  prime.  Any 
similarity  between  viewing  people  in  this 
manner  and  "love"  seems  coincidental. 

But  perhaps  love,  the  kind  Jesus 
encouraged,  is  the  only  force  strong 
enough  to  reverse  our  consumer 
approach  to  others.  Defining  that  kind  of 
love  would  be  no  small  task,  but  we  can  be 
certain  at  least  that  it  must  be  more  than 
a  transitory  feeling  that  changes  when  the 
"price"  is  too  high.  Love  must  be  a  deci- 
sion, an  act  of  the  will. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  feeling  if  it  is 
to  endure,  since  feelings  are  not  lasting. 
They  come  and  go,  wax  and  wane. 
Feelings  are,  after  all,  not  facts.  They  are, 
rather,  like  visitors  who  arrive  and  leave 
when  they  please.  Feelings  cannot  be 
counted  on  for  predictability  or  perma- 
nence any  more  than  visitors  stay  or  go 
when  we  might  wish. 

But  love  is  not  transitory  or  unpre- 
dictable; love  is  a  choice  to  be  faithful,  to 
endure,  without  counting  the  "cost."  It  is 
a  decision  that  remains  constant  under- 
neath the  myriad  feelings  one  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  toward  those  one  loves. 

I  have  seen  many  people  who  epito- 
mize that  kind  of  loving:  the  couple 
determined  to  grow  closer  despite  the 
deaths  of  two  of  their  children,  and  did;  a 
woman  who  left  her  alcoholic  husband 
until  he  agreed  to  get  help;  a  sister  who 
spends  her  days  praying  with  cancer 
patients  and  their  loved  ones;  a  friend 
who  answered  my  question  about  why, 
being  no  animal  lover,  she  had  just  pur- 
chased a  dog  for  her  daughter  by  saying, 
"I  love  Kate;  Kate  loves  the  dog."  None 
of  these  people  talk  about  the  "cost"  of 
their  relationships,  the  "price"  they  have 
to  pay  for  being  connected  with  the  peo- 
ple in  their  lives  or  the  better  "bargain" 
they  might  have  found  elsewhere. 

As  we  struggle  to  deafen  our  ears  to 
the  voices  in  our  consumer  culture  that 
urge  us  to  look  for  the  best  buy,  purchase 
the  latest  model  and  discard  what  does 
not  satisfy  our  most  recent  whim,  we  can 
take  hope  from  those  around  us  who 
have  already  learned  what  Jesus  came  to 
teach  us — namely,  that  every  person  is 
"priceless,"  every  loving  relationship  a 
"bargain."  Ellen  Rufft 
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An  Iraqi  girl  sits  outside  her  house  north  of  Tikrit  as  U.S.  soldiers  search  the  residence  during  a  joint  raid  with  Iraqi  police  in  September. 

On  the  Front  Lines  and  on  the  Home  Front 


Pilgrimage  of  Forgiveness 


-  BY  CHARLES  M.  SENNOTT 


AT  the  core  of  the  christian  faith  and  important  in  many  other 
faiths  is  a  theme  that  has  not  received  much  attention  even  at  this 
moment  in  our  history,  when  religious  struggle,  "the  clash  of  civiliza- 
tions" as  some  would  call  it,  is  shaping  the  current  debate.  It  is  a  word  not 
given  much  consideration  in  all  the  politicians'  talk  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
war  on  terrorism.  It  is  a  word  we  did  not  hear  in  President  Bush's  speeches  calling  for 
war  in  Iraq  or  at  Donald  Rumsfeld's  Pentagon  briefings.  It  is  a  word  that  is  not  in  the 
lexicon  of  diplomats  at  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  word  at  which  most  of  my  fellow  jour- 
nalists would  scoff  as  simplistic  and  ultimately  irrelevant.  The  word  is  forgiveness. 


CHARLES  M.  SENNOTT  is  The  Boston  Globe's  European  bureau  chief,  working 
from  London.  Earlier  this  year  Public  Affairs  Press  issued  a  paperback  edition,  with  a  new 
preface,  of  his  The  Body  and  the  Blood:  The  Middle  East's  Vanishing  Christians 

and  the  Possibility  of  Peace. 
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Follow  the  path  of  South  Africa  in  seeking  to  end  the 
Ddshed  there  through  a  truth  and  reconciliation  com- 
sion  like  the  one  Tutu  headed.  To  quote  Archbishop 
u,  "Forgiveness  is  not  just  some  nebulous,  vague  idea 
t  one  can  easily  dismiss.  It  has  to  do  with  uniting  people 
3ugh  practical  politics.  Without  forgiveness  there  is  no 
ire." 

I  am  not  a  theologian.  I  am  a  foreign  correspondent, 
tat  I  do  is  tell  stories,  stories  that,  I  hope,  can  enlighten, 
his  vocation,  one  has  a  front-row  seat  on  history,  and  I'd 
to  share  two  recent  and  very  personal  scenes  I  observed 
n  those  box  seats. 

first  took  place  in  Afghanistan.  I  was  among  the  first 
□rters  into  the  countiy  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept. 
2001.  Like  everyone  else,  I  was  reeling  from  what  had 
pened.  In  that  tree  of  grief  that  seemed  to  branch  out  all 
r  the  country,  my  wife  and  I  lost  a  dear  friend.  A  neigh- 

of  ours  from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was  on  American 
ines  Flight  11.  Her  name  was  Neilie  Casey,  and  she  was 
sautiful  young  woman  with  a  smile  as  warm  as  a  sunrise. 

before  her  funeral  even  took  place,  I  found  myself  on 
front  lines  in  Afghanistan. 

We  forded  the  Amru  Daya  River  on  horseback  and  came 
anto  a  dusty  ridge.  From  the  trenches  we  could  see  the 
ban  and  Al  Qaeda  forces  about  800  yards  away.  Vague 


he  Perfect  Christmas  Album 
for  Irish  Music  Lovers... 


he  best  new  talent  I've  heard  is  Roger  Gillen. 
folk-rock  type  from  Ireland.  His  lyrics  are  exceptional. 
He  sings  about  sociopolitical  things  and  love.  And  his 
voice  is  beautiful."  -rolling  stone  magazine 
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What  could  a  journalist  possibly  have  to  say  about  for- 
giveness? After  all,  our  profession  is  among  the  most  judg- 
mental and  unforgiving  in  the  world.  What  could  a  war 
reporter  possibly  have  to  say  about  forgiveness  as  a  path  to 
reconciliation?  Is  it  not  "the  media"  that  are  always  rushing 
to  hot  spots  and  in  the  end  doing  little  more  than  stirring  up 
the  violence?  Don't  die  media  on  some  level  even  profit 
from  the  violence  with  increased  circulation  and  higher 
television  ratings? 

I  am  not  a  devout  Catholic,  but  from  Christmas  1999  to 
Easter  2001  I  went  on  what  I  called  a  "wayward  Catholic's 
journalistic  pilgrimage."  I  retraced  the  path  of  Jesus'  life 
from  Bethlehem  to  Egypt  and  Nazareth  and  Jordan  and 
Jerusalem.  Along  the  ancient  Roman  paving  stones,  I  found 
that  the  themes  that  resonated  2,000  years  ago  at  the  time 
of  Jesus'  life — military  occupation,  religious  extremism, 
economic  injustice,  the  quest  to  control  Jerusalem — were 
the  same  issues  that  divide  people  today.  I  arrived  at  a  sim- 
ple but  profound  truth:  the  message  that  Jesus  preached  in 
the  land  he  called  home,  a  theology  centered  on  forgiveness 
even  of  one's  enemies,  is  as  challenging  and  as  radical  today 
as  it  was  back  then.  I  explored  whether  the  theology  of  for- 
giveness, perhaps  even  "the  politics  of  forgiveness,"  might 
be  a  way  out  of  the  "cycle  of  violence"  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  my  time  in  Jerusalem,  I  heard  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu  speak,  challenging  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
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to  follow  the  path  of  South  Africa  in  seeking  to  end  the 
bloodshed  there  through  a  truth  and  reconciliation  com- 
mission like  the  one  Tutu  headed.  To  quote  Archbishop 
Tutu,  "Forgiveness  is  not  just  some  nebulous,  vague  idea 
that  one  can  easily  dismiss.  It  has  to  do  with  uniting  people 
through  practical  politics.  Without  forgiveness  there  is  no 
future." 

I  am  not  a  theologian.  I  am  a  foreign  correspondent. 
What  I  do  is  tell  stories,  stories  that,  I  hope,  can  enlighten. 
In  this  vocation,  one  has  a  front-row  seat  on  history,  and  I'd 
like  to  share  two  recent  and  very  personal  scenes  I  observed 
from  those  box  seats. 

the  first  took  place  in  Afghanistan.  I  was  among  the  first 
reporters  into  the  country  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept. 
1 1,  2001.  Like  everyone  else,  I  was  reeling  from  what  had 
happened.  In  that  tree  of  grief  that  seemed  to  branch  out  all 
over  the  country,  my  wife  and  I  lost  a  dear  friend.  A  neigh- 
bor of  ours  from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was  on  American 
Airlines  Flight  11.  Her  name  was  Neilie  Casey,  and  she  was 
a  beautiful  young  woman  with  a  smile  as  warm  as  a  sunrise. 
But  before  her  funeral  even  took  place,  I  found  myself  on 
the  front  lines  in  Afghanistan. 

We  forded  the  Amru  Daya  River  on  horseback  and  came 
up  onto  a  dusty  ridge.  From  the  trenches  we  could  see  the 
Taliban  and  Al  Qaeda  forces  about  800  yards  away.  Vague 
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shapes  moving  in  the  dust  were  the  enemy.  A  Northern 
Alliance  soldier  offered  me  his  Russian  snipers  rifle,  because 
it  had  a  high-powered  scope  through  which  I  could  see 
more  clearly.  I  raised  the  rifle  and  there  they  were,  Taliban 
and  Al  Qaeda  fighters,  right  there  in  the  cross  hairs. 

The  rifle  was  fully  loaded.  The  safety  was  off.  I  sud- 
denly thought  about  Neilie  and  about  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  that  took  her  life.  And  in  this  moment,  I  recognized 
the  ease  of  revenge,  "the  dark  pleasure,"  as  one  theologian 
has  described  it.  Just  for  a  moment  I  could  feel  my  finger 
tighten  on*  the  trigger.  I  didn't  shoot.  Of  course  I  didn't 
shoot.  First  of  all,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  been  very 
good  at  it.  Second,  it  is  not  what  journalists  do.  I  am  not  a 
fighter.  I  handed  the  rifle  back  to  the  Northern  Alliance 
soldier,  who  asked  me  teasingly,  suppressing  a  laugh,  "Why 
you  are  not  shooting,  Mr.  Charles?" 

In  the  aftermath  of  9/1 1,  America  has  to  ask  itself  ques- 
tions now  about  what  is  justice  and  what  is  revenge.  How 
do  we  ever  relinquish  our  hold  on  the  justifiable  anger  we 
feel  at  seeing  our  country  attacked  in  such  a  cowardly  and 
wicked  way  as  to  kill  3,000  civilians  on  a  beautiful 
September  morning?  Or  more  recently  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  who  knows  where  next?  There  are  moments  in 
war,  even  for  the  journalists  there,  when  these  questions  are 
dramatically  framed,  questions  that  go  to  the  core  of  our 
faith  and  the  core  of  who  we  are  as  individuals  and  as  a 
country. 

For  me,  one  of  those  scenes  unfolded  just  last  spring  in 
northern  Iraq.  I  was  there  covering  the  war  for  The  Boston 
Globe  and  working  alongside  my  brother  Rick,  a  talented 
photojournalist.  It  was  April  1 0,  the  day  the  city  of  Kirkuk 
was  liberated.  Rick  and  I  had  a  carefully  designed  plan  for 
covering  it  on  our  own.  Like  all  plans  in  war,  it  fell  apart  in 
the  chaos  of  pushing  past  the  collapsing  frontlines.  We  were 
separated  in  the  confusion.  We  did  not  know  it,  but  we  were 
both  drawn  to  the  same  spot,  the  smoke  and  flames  of  an  oil 
well  fire  in  the  vast  oil  fields  that  made  Kirkuk  one  of  the 
biggest  prizes  of  the  war.  The  draw  was  a  kind  of  primitive 
journalistic  response,  like  moths  to  a  flame. 

Rick  got  to  Kirkuk  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Special  Forces. 
The  Iraqi  army  was  surrendering  all  around  us,  and  the 
allied  Kurdish  fighters  were  moving  in.  But  a  ragtag  group 
of  Arab  volunteer  fighters  known  as  the  Fedayeen  were 
intent  on  a  last  battle,  hi  a  warped  interpretation  of  Islam, 
they  had  been  promised  paradise  if  they  died  fighting 
American  "infidels,"  which  in  this  case  apparently  included 
unarmed  journalists.  For  one  harrowing  moment,  Rick 
became  the  target  of  the  Fedayeen.  Two  guerilla  fighters 
were  stalking  him. 

One  of  them  raised  a  Kalashnikov  machine  gun  and  was 
shot  by  the  Kurdish  forces.  Another  fighter,  holding  the  pin 
of  a  grenade  in  his  mouth  and  another  grenade  in  his  left 
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hand,  charged  at  Rick.  My  brother  ran  for  his  life  and  nar- 
rowly  escaped.  He  was  badly  shaken.  The  man  holding  the 
grenades  was  killed  as  Rick  sped  away.  The  other  fighter 
was  left  for  dead. 

But  on  this  road  diere  was  an  intersection  of  fate.  One 
half-hour  after  Rick  had  tied,  I  was  traveling  down  the  same 
road  and  found  the  Fedayeen  soldier  dying.  As  our  driver 
pulled  over,  we  saw  Kurdish  soldiers  kicking  the  man  in  the 
head.  It  was  brutal  even  amid  the  brutality  of  war.  The  fight- 
er was  disarmed,  had  a  wound  to  his  chest  and  needed  med- 
ical attention.  I  was  with  two  other  colleagues,  and  we  asked 
the  Kurdish  soldiers  to  take  the  man  to  the  hospital.  They 
looked  at  us  angrily  and  said,  "Fedayeen.  They  tried  to  kill 
Americans!"  We  insisted  that  the  man  be  taken  to  a  hospital. 
The  last  image  I  have  was  of  him  being  bundled  into  the 
trunk  of  a  beat-up  old  car  and  driven  away.  We  later  learned 
that  he  lived. 

I  did  not  know  diat  the  man  whose  life  I  was  trying  to 
save  had  just  tried  to  kill  my  brother.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
after  the  event  that  Rick  and  I  had  time  to  go  over  the  story 
and  his  photographs  and  put  it  all  together.  Would  I  have 
tried  to  save  him  if  I  had  known  diat  just  moments  earlier  he 
had  been  trying  to  kill  my  brother?  Would  I  have  been  able 
ever  to  forgive  this  dying  man  if  he  had  killed  my  brother? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  those  questions.  There  is 
nothing  hypothetical  in  something  as  wrenchingly  difficult  as 
forgiveness.  But  I  have  seen  remarkable  scenes  of  forgiveness 
in  a  region  as  seemingly  unforgiving  as  the  Middle  East. 
Myrna  Bethke,  a  pastor  whose  brother  was  killed  at  the 
World  Trade  Center  on  9/1 1,  traveled  all  the  way  to  Kabul 
and  has  described  forgiveness  of  the  perpetrators  as  lifting  an 
enormous  weight  from  her.  "You  are  free  to  live  again,"  she 
said. 

If  we  as  a  country  want  to  move  beyond  the  agony  of 
9/11,  we  could  learn  a  lot  from  Myrna.  We  need  to  seek  jus- 
tice. "Crimes  should  have  consequences."  But  we  also  need 
to  ask  questions  of  the  spirit.  I  do  not  think  global  politics 
or  counterterrorism  or  even  military  might  will  get  us 
beyond  9/11. 

in  the  context  of  iraq,  should  we  ask  forgiveness  for  the 
years  of  support  we  gave  to  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  in  the 
late  1980s,  or  how  we  looked  the  other  way  when  Saddam 
carried  out  a  chemical  attack  on  his  own  people,  because  back 
then  he  was  a  de-facto  ally  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war?  I  think  if  we 
could  bring  a  dimension  of  forgiveness  into  our  approach  to 
the  Middle  East,  it  could  be  an  opening.  As  a  priest  once  told 
me,  just  to  want  to  forgive  is  a  great  beginning. 

As  Robert  Frost  wrote:  "Forgiveness  is  not  a  denial  of 
human  responsibility;  rather  it  rests  on  the  moral  judgment 
that  an  act  was  wrong.  Forgiveness  is  compatible  with  jus- 
tice, never  with  vengeance."  S3 
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BY  DEBORAH  A.  ORGAN 


TT^    ENEYYED  ANTI-IMMIGRANT 

I    W   sentiment  in  the  wake  of  the 

I         terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 , 

"  ^^,2001,  and  the  current  state 
of  the  U.S.  economy  make  arriving  in 
the  United  States  today  as  a  new 
immigrant  particularly  challenging. 
Entering  a  new  language  and  culture 
can  be  difficult  and  isolating,  even 
when  immigrants  find  established 
communities  of  people  from  their 
countries  of  origin.  The  prevailing 
image  of  cultural  encounter  in  the 
United  States  has  been  that  of  a  melt- 
ing pot,  in  which  each  immigrant 
assimilates  to  Anglo  cultural  reality. 
In  our  increasingly  culturally  diverse 
parishes,  a  pastoral  alternative  would 
be  the  integration  of  varied  cultural 
faith  expressions  within  a  parish  as 
analogous  to  creating  a  salad.  Each  ingredient  maintains  its 
identity,  while  together  creating  a  new  and  rich  common 
reality. 

Hispanics  often  experience  pressure  to  assimilate  to  an 
Anglo  approach  to  work,  education  and  worship.  While 
some  have  resisted  assimilation  and  prefer  to  function  as 
much  as  possible  with  people  who  share  their  cultural 
framework,  others  assimilate  to  the  dominant  Anglo  cul- 
ture. Sometimes  both  resistance  to  cultural  assimilation  and 
the  desire  to  assimilate  rapidly  are  present  in  the  same  fam- 
ily. Jose  and  Margarita  Suarez  (the  names  have  been 
changed)  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  in 
the  early  1980s  and  settled  in  a  large  Midwestern  city, 
where  they  have  been  leaders  in  the  local  Mexican  commu- 
nity. Their  three  children  were  born  in  Mexico,  but  as  they 

DEBORAH  A.  ORGAN  is  assistant  professor  of  homiletics  and 
director  of  Hispanic  ministry  at  the  Saint  Paul  Seminary  School 
of  Divinity,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Mexican-born  Venancio  Garcia  of  Immaculate  Conception  Parish  in  Durham,  N.C.,  carries  a  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  as  he  leads  a  procession  for  the  Immigrant  Workers  Freedom  Ride  on  Sept.  30. 

have  grown,  they  prefer  to  assimilate  into  Anglo  culture  and 
to  speak  only  English  rather  than  Spanish.  They  also  tend 
to  have  an  individualistic  focus  that  is  different  from  the 
communal  or  family  focus  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  a  direct 
approach  to  conflict  that  clashes  with  their  parents'  more 
indirect  approach.  This  introduces  new  challenges  to  fami- 
ly communication. 

In  the  Suarez  family,  as  in  many  other  Latino  families  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States,  the  children  feel  "betwixt  and 
between" — not  truly  part  of  either  Latin  American  or  Anglo 
culture.  The  prevalent  assumption  has  been  that  Anglo  cul- 
tural values  are  superior  to  others,  and  the  Suarez  children 
are  trying  to  fit  in.  In  a  very  true  sense,  the  Suarez  children 
and  many  new  immigrants  are  given  a  choice  in  U.S.  society: 
maintain  their  language  and  culture  as  part  of  a  subgroup  of 
society,  or  conform  to  Anglo  cultural  norms  in  order  to 
blend  in  and  succeed.  The  family,  school  and  workplace 
dynamics  surrounding  this  choice  often  become  pastoral 
issues  in  parishes,  as  the  choice  to  assimilate  or  remain  iso-  i 
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lated  in  cultural  pockets  even  becomes  implicit  in  parish  set- 
tings. Some  parishes  are  becoming  places  where  families  can 
openly  dialogue  about  cultural  differences  in  the  context  of 
the  cultural  exploration  of  the  whole  parish  community. 

The  kind  of  parish  where  such  a  dialogue  takes  place  is 
one  in  which  members  are  connected  with  their  own  cul- 
tural values,  and  are  also  open  to  the  languages  and  cultur- 
al values  of  their  tellow  parishioners.  This  vision  of  inter- 
cultural  community  does  not  require  recent  immigrants  or 
already  established  parishioners  to  sacrifice  or  lose  their  cul- 
tural faith  expression.  No  cultural  heritage  is  valued  above 
others. 

hi  the  vision  of  intercultural  parish  community,  no  single 
cultural  framework  is  given  precedence.  Through  hard  work, 
dialogue  and  sacrifice,  the  parish  strives  to  express  in  worship, 
priorities  and  activities  the  integration  of  the  varied  cultural 
expressions  of  faith  present  in  the  community.  The  resulting 
community  life  is  not  exacdy  what  any  one  cultural  group 
may  have  experienced  in  the  past,  but  it  combines  essential 
elements  of  various  faith  expressions  and  places  equal  impor- 
tance on  key  faith  expressions  of  the  various  groups. 

Laying  the  Groundwork 

A  parish  I  served  planned  to  hold  a  synod  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  future  direction  of  the  parish.  This  parish  had  a 
large  Polish  community,  as  well  as  growing  Mexican  and 
Puerto  Rican  communities.  The  assumption  held  by  all  was 
that  synod  meetings  would  be  held  separately  in  English 
and  Spanish.  But  parish  leaders  thought  this  might  not  be 
the  most  fruitful  approach  and  suggested  asking  interpreters 
to  be  part  of  a  conversation  that  would  involve  mixed-lan- 
guage small  groups  for  a  more  fruitful  dialogue.  There  was 
grumbling  about  the  increased  time  this  would  take  and  fear 
that  there  would  be  excessive  conflict.  There  was  also  ten- 
sion around  the  idea  of  changing  the  way  the  parish  had 
functioned  for  many  years.  Despite  these  misgivings,  both 
language  groups  agreed  to  hold  the  synodal  discussions  in 
mixed-language  groups. 

Before  the  synod,  each  language  group  spent  time  sepa- 
rately articulating  what  was  important  to  them  about  parish 
community.  The  opportunity  to  reflect  on  cultural  reality 
within  one's  own  cultural  group  is  an  essential  first  step  in 
what  is  eventually  to  become  an  intercultural  process.  This 
is  especially  true  for  recent  Latin  American  immigrants, 
who  perceive  themselves  as  more  removed  from  power  or 
less  powerful  than  their  Anglo  counterparts.  Although  the 
difference  in  perception  of  power  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  who  actually  holds  the  power  in  a  given  situation,  it 
may  mean  that  all  participants  in  dialogue  or  conflict  may 
not  feel  equally  confident  about  expressing  their  opinions  in 
mixed  groups.  Educating  the  parish  community  about  cul- 
tural differences,  like  perceptions  of  power  that  may  not  be 
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Finding  Hope  for  Its 
Future  in  the  Wisdom 
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Take  part  in  a  lively 
discussion  that  shows  how 
the  future  of  the  Church 
stands  firmly  rooted  in  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  its 
past.  Topics  include: 

•  What  Can  We  Learn 
from  the  Church 
in  the  New  Testament? 
Daniel  Harrington,  S.J. 
(Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Church 
in  the  First  Millennium? 

Michael  j.  Buckley,  S.J. 
(Boston  College) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Medieval  Church? 
Catherine  Mooney 

(Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Tridentine 
and  Baroque  Church? 

Thomas  R  O'Meara,  O.P. 
( University  of  Notre  Dame) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Church 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century? 
Michael  J.  Himes  (Boston  College) 

•  What  can  we  learn  from  Vatican  II? 
Richard  Gaillardetz 
(University  of  Toledo) 

This  entire  6-hour  symposium  is  available  on 
4  videotapes  or  4  audiotapes. 

Videotapes  -  4-90  minute  videotapes  (study  guide  included ) 
ISBN:  0-7648- 1 146-0  •  ID  #V5125  •  $99.95 

Audiotapes- 4-90  minute  audiotapes  (study  guide  included) 
ISBN:  0-7648- 1 145-2  •  ID  #T8225  •  $29.95 
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apparent,  is  also  □  process  of  creating  an  inter- 

cultural  parish 

The  parish  cad  with  the  mixed-language 

groups  folk;    :  rial  discussions  in  separate  groups, 

and  the  synod  ionger  than  it  would  have  taken  in 

monolingual  groups.  But  people  in  that  parish  began  to 
understand  one  another's  faith  perspectives  and  took  their 
first  step  toward  w  alking  together  as  an  authentic  intercul- 
tural  community. 

This  vision  of  intercultural  community  is  motivated  not 
only  bv  contemporary7  pastoral  reality  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  bv  Vatican  documents  like  Ecclesia  in  America,  pub- 
lished in  1999,  following  up  on  the  Special  Assembly  for 
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America  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  (1997),  which  proclaim 
the  dignity  of  every  human  being  and  the  richness  of  a  var- 
ied cultural  landscape.  Ecclesia  in  An/erica  states: 
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The  phenomenon  [of  immigration]  continues  even 
today,  especially  with  many  people  and  families 
from  Latin  American  countries  who  have  moved  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the  point 
where  in  some  cases  they  constitute  a  substantial 
part  of  the  population.  They  often  bring  with  them 
a  cultural  and  religious  heritage  that  is  rich  in 
Christian  elements.  The  church  is... committed  to 
spare  no  effort  in  developing  her  own  pastoral  strat- 
egy among  these  immigrant  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  help  them  settle 
in  their  new  land  and  to  foster  a 
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local  population,  in  the  belief  that 
a  mutual  openness  will  bring 
enrichment  to  all. 
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In  summary,  there  are  four  key 
things  that  are  important  for  communi- 
ties seeking  to  live  an  intercultural 
vision: 

•  Each  person  needs  space  to  articu- 
late his  or  her  hopes  and  fears. 

•  Each  person  has  the  right  to 
express  what  is  important  to  her  or  him 
about  worship  and  community. 

•  Parishioners  and  leadership  need  to 
be  prepared  to  listen  to  one  another  and 
make  individual  sacrifices  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community. 

•  Parish  members  need  to  learn 
about  basic  cultural  differences  within 
their  parish. 

Becoming  an  intercultural  communi- 
ty is  a  dynamic  process  without  a  static 
ending  point.  The  process  can  be  long 
and  challenging,  and  requires  patience 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  pas- 
toral staff  and  the  parish  community. 

The  fruitfulness  of  intercultural 
community  lies  in  its  authentic  expres- 
sion of  what  Catholic  parishes  in  the 
United  States  are  increasingly  becom- 
ing: home  to  many  people  from  diverse 
cultural  perspectives.  The  formation  of 
intercultural  community  calls  parishes  to 
reflection,  listening,  transformation  and 
to  a  life  of  faith  together.  ES 
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The  Anglican  'Huge  Crisis' 

BY  MICHAEL  HIRST 


AS  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  ill  the 
United  States  confirmed  that  the  consecration  of 
the  world's  first  openly  gay  bishop  would  go 
ahead  as  planned,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  said  a  "huge  crisis  is  looming"  for  the  Anglican 
Communion.  Speaking  after  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
world's  Anglican  leaders,  U.S.  Presiding  Bishop  Frank 
Griswold  confirmed  he  will  serve  as  chief  consecrator  for 
Canon  Gene  Robinson.  "Since  becoming  Presiding  Bishop, 
I  have  served  as  chief  consecrator  for  all  bishops,  and  I  will 
serve  as  chief  consecrator  at  the  New  Hampshire  ordination 
on  Nov.  2,"  he  said. 

Rowan  Williams,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
head  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  had  called  the  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  primates  within  hours  of  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  confirming  the  election  of  Canon  Robinson,  who 

MICHAEL  HIRST  is  a  world  news  reporter  for  The  Tablet  of 
London. 


lives  with  his  partner,  Mark  Andrew,  as  bishop  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  two-day  crisis  talks  at  London's  Lambeth 
Palace,  where  the  Anglican  Communion  was  formed  in  the 
19th  century,  brought  together  37  of  the  church's  38  lead- 
ers, who  preside  over  70  million  Anglicans  in  160  countries. 

In  a  unanimous  statement  at  the  meeting's  conclusion 
on  Oct.  16,  the  primates  reaffirmed  the  position,  outlined  at 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1998,  that  the  Anglican 
Communion  cannot  support  "the  legitimizing  or  blessing  of 
same-sex  unions  or  ordaining  of  those  involved  in  same-sex 
unions."  The  primates  warned  that  the  New  Hampshire 
decision  threatened  to  "tear  the  fabric  of  our  communion  at 
its  deepest  level." 

The  church  leaders  stopped  short  of  expelling  ECUSA, 
which  has  only  2.4  million  members  (but  is  the  communion's 
wealthiest  province),  opting  instead  to  set  up  a  commission 
to  study  how  to  handle  such  differences  in  the  future.  The 
commission  will  report  its  findings  within  a  year,  a  period 
that  Archbishop  Williams  hopes  will  give  individual 
provinces  "thinking  time"  to  reflect  on  the  crisis.  He  said,  "If 
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the  church  were  ever  to  change  its  view,  it  would  have  to 
because  the  church  as  a  whole  wanted  it,  not  because  any 
one  person's  conviction  prevailed."  Asked  whether  he 
believed  Canon  Robinson  should  become  a  bishop, 
Archbishop  Williams  replied,  "No,  I  don't,  because  I  believe 
that  on  a  major  issue  of  this  kind,  the  church  has  to  make  a 
decision  together."  He  said  the  issue  left  the  church  "with  a 
huge  challenge  about  coordinating  its  discipline  and  its  legal 
systems  across  the  world,  which  we  have  never  had  to  do 
before." 

In  their  statement,  the  primates  urged  church  members 
not  to  act  "precipitately,"  but  appeared  to  concede  that 
some  parts  oi  the  church  would  cut  oft  communion  with  the 
New  Hampshire  diocese  or  the  whole 
Episcopal  Church  if  Canon  Robinson's 
consecration  went  ahead.  In  a  press 
conference  after  the  meeting, 
Archbishop  Williams  said  that  although 
discussions  had  been  honest  and  open, 
"these  issues  will  continue  to  cause  pain 
and  anger,  misunderstanding  and 
resentment  all  round."  He  feared  that 
minority  churches  in  Islamic  states, 
which  depend  for  their  status  on  being 
associated  with  a  worldwide  body,  could 
suffer  if  that  body  was  perceived  as 
being  in  favor  of  homosexuality. 

Though  each  of  the  communion's 
38  provinces  is  autonomous  and 
Archbishop  Williams  has  no  authority 
to  discipline  them,  he  could  withdraw 
recognition  of  that  province  as  a  part  of 
Anglicanism.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
offers  some  hope  that  the  communion's 
fragile  association  will  remain  intact. 

Both  liberals  and  conservatives  took 
positive  signals  from  the  meeting:  "I 
think  the  most  significant  thing  is  they 
were  asked  to  intervene,  and  they  chose 
most  pointedly  not  to,"  said  the  Rev. 
Michael  Hopkins,  president  of  the  gay 
advocacy  group  Integrity.  "A  lot  of  us 
thought  this  would  be  the  moment 
when  things  would  come  apart,  and 
they  haven't.  They've  made  a  commit- 
ment to  keep  trying."  Meanwhile,  con- 
servative clerics  voiced  hopes  that 
Canon  Robinson,  a  divorced  father  of 
two,  would  be  pressured  into  reconsid- 
ering his  position.  Canon  David 
Anderson,  president  of  the  conservative 
American    Anglican    Council,  said 


Bishop  Griswold,  who  put  his  name  to  the  Primates' 
Meeting  statement,  would  be  "duplicitous"  if  he  allowed 
Canon  Robinson's  consecration  to  go  ahead.  However, 
unlike  Archbishop  Williams,  who  forced  the  gay  theologian 
Jeffrey  John  to  withdraw  his  candidacy  as  bishop  of  Reading 
this  summer,  Bishop  Griswold  has  no  power  to  force  a  res- 
ignation. 

"I  listened  to  my  fellow  primates  speak  with  anguish 
about  the  ridicule  they  have  had  to  endure  and  the  threat 
the  ordination  presents  to  their  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  local  context,"  said  Bishop  Griswold.  "At  the  same 
time  I  become  more  and  more  aware  of  how  profoundly  dif- 
ferent the  contexts  are  in  which  we  seek  to  bear  witness  to 
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the  Gospel."  B  aid  his  role  was  to  uphold 

decisions  rr  scopal  Church  in  accordance  with 

its  constitution  3ns.  "Canon  Robinson  was  over- 

whelmingly e  people  and  clergy  of  the  diocese 

of  New  Hani  and  his  election  was  formally  consent- 

ed to  by  a  majority  of  lay  and  clerical  deputations  of  the  110 
dioceses,  together  with  a  majority  of  bishops  exercising 
jurisdiction.'  he  said.  "Therefore,  since  the  diocesan  pro- 
cess has  been  properly  carried  out  and  the  necessary  canon- 
ical consents  have  been  given,  I  am  obliged  by  canon  law  to 
'take  order'  for  the  ordination  and  consecration." 

The  primates'  statement  from  the  Lambeth  meeting 
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also  criticized  the  Diocese  of  New  Westminster  in  Canada 
for  deciding  to  permit  blessings  of  gay  couples.  The  church 
of  Nigeria — the  communion's  second-largest  province,  with 
17.5  million  faithful — has  already  severed  ties  with  the 
Vancouver  Diocese;  and  Nigeria's  primate,  Archbishop 
Peter  Akinola,  said  there  could  be  no  compromise  about 
homosexuality  because  it  is  clearly  outlawed  by  the  Bible. 
Archbishop  Michael  Peers,  Canada's  primate,  said  his 
church  would  respond  to  Canon  Robinson's  scheduled  con- 
secration "in  its  own  way,  just  as  the  church  of  Nigeria  will 
proceed  in  its  own  way.  We  have  agreed  to  disagree,  and  we 
are  still  a  communion,  but  there  are  dark,  dark  clouds  on  the 
horizon."  In  an  interview  on  the  BBC 
on  Oct.  17,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  said  that  if  consecrated, 
Canon  Robinson  would  not  be 
licensed  to  officiate  in  England. 
Archbishops  in  Africa  and  Australia 
later  made  clear  that  he  would  not  be 
welcome  in  their  dioceses  either. 

The  statement  released  after  the 
primates'  meeting  asked  senior 
Anglicans  to  "make  adequate  provi- 
sion for  episcopal  oversight  of  dissent- 
ing minorities  within  their  own  area 
of  pastoral  care  in  consultation  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  This 
is  so  that  bishops  on  one  side  of  the 
debate  over  gays  would  not  have  to 
supervise  congregations  that  rejected 
their  views.  Though  the  statement  did 
not  specify  what  form  such  "over- 
sight" should  take,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  traditionalist  "flying  bish- 
ops" have  been  appointed  to  oversee 
parishes  that  refused  to  recognize  the 
ordination  of  women. 

Conservative  primates  in  Africa 
and  South  America  speak  openly  of  a 
schism.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  schism 
on  Nov.  2,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  could  delay  a  response 
until  the  commission  draws  its  con- 
clusions. The  preliminary  findings  are 
due  to  be  discussed  at  the  General 
Synod  in  February,  which  means 
more  time  for  thinking  and  dialogue. 
Whether  that  thinking  and  dialogue 
will  be  enough  to  bridge  the  widening 
gap  between  conservative  and  liberal 
elements  of  the  communion  remains 
to  be  seen. 
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MV  [-RIFXD  SAM  ALMOST 
died  last  week.  Given  his  age, 
that  should  not  have  surprised 
me,  I  suppose.  What  I  did  not 
expect,  however,  was  that  I  nearly  lost  Sam 
to  nothing  more  serious  than  a  pair  of 
ministrokes.  Even  a  63 -year-old  should 
have  survived  this  medical  problem  with- 
out too  much  trouble.  Yet  it  came  very 
close  to  ending  my  friend's  life,  and  the 
reasons  for  his  close  call  with  death  have 
important  implications  for  all  of  us. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  a  little  about  Sam. 
After  high  school,  he  joined  the  Marines, 
went  to  Vietnam  and  caught  enough 
shrapnel  in  his  hip  to  end  his  four-year 
military  career.  Sam  spent  the  next  31 
vears  raising  three  children  and  making  a 
name  for  himself  in  advertising.  Then,  in 
1997,  he  had  yet  more  surgery  to  remove 
some  of  that  shrapnel  from  his  hip. 

WTiile  Sam  was  recovering  at  home,  a 
stranger  entered  his  living  room,  and  Sam 

jens  soring  has  served  over  17  years  of 
two  life  sentences  for  double  murder.  His 
first  book,  The  Way  of  the  Prisoner: 
Breaking  the  Chains  of  Self  Through 
Centering  Prayer  and  Centering  Practice, 
has  just  been  published  by  Lantern  Books. 


(Growing  Old 
Behind  Bars 


shot  him.  Unfortunately,  he  fired  two  bul- 
lets into  the  stranger's  chest — one  more 
than  was  strictly  necessary — so  the  police 
arrested  Sam  and  put  him  in  jail.  Because 
he  refused  to  accept  a  plea  bargain  for  eight 
months  for  manslaughter,  the  prosecutor 
put  him  on  trial  for  first-degree  murder. 
That  is  how  the  game  is  played.  And  of 
course  Sam  was  convicted. 

A  merciful  judge  imposed  the  mini- 
mum sentence  of  23  years.  So  Sam,  under 
his  state's  "85  percent/no  parole"  law,  will 
be  78  vears  old  when  he  leaves  prison. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  about 
his  fate.  Over  125,000  of  this  country's 
two-and-a-half  million  prison  inmates  are 
elderlv.  As  more  and  more  defendants  are 
sentenced  under  the  new  "no  parole"  and 
"three  strikes"  laws,  that  number  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  until,  by  the  year  2030,  one- 
third  of  this  nation's  penitentiary  popula- 
tion will  look  like  Sam.  He  is  the  future  of 
corrections  in  America. 

Sam  is  also  my  friend,  which  is  rather 
strange  in  view  of  our  differences  in  age  and 
experience.  Perhaps,  in  an  odd  sort  of  way, 
we  have  become  father  figures  for  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  his  daughter's 
age  and  have  lost  my  real  father.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  a  relativelv  "fresh  fish," 
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with  only  five  years  of  incarceration  behind 
him,  whereas  I  am  an  "old  head"  with  17 
years  already  under  my  belt.  What  brings 
us  together  is,  I  think,  a  love  of  literature 
and  a  vague  nostalgia  for  a  gentler,  middle- 
class  world  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  razor  wire. 

When  Sam  complained  of  lighthead- 
edness a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  walked  him 
over  to  our  prison's  medical  department  for 
a  checkup.  Now  you  must  understand  that 
prison  medical  care  is  exactly  like  prison 
food.  "As  little  as  possible,  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible" is  the  operative  motto.  Sam  is  a  con- 
victed murderer,  after  all,  so  some  would 
say  he  deserves  no  better.  On  this  occasion, 
the  nurse  told  him  he  had  low  blood  pres- 
sure and  that  he  would  get  some  pills  the 
following  week. 

Two  days  later,  Sam  was  so  disoriented 
that  he  attempted  to  drink  out  of  his  pack 
of  cigarettes  and  kept  trving  to  put  both  his 
feet  into  the  same  shoe.  And  here  comes 
the  truly  heartwarming  part  of  this  story:  ^ 
Sam's  cellmate  did  not  steal  all  of  Sam's  g 
belongings  before  calling  the  guards  for* 
help!  In  fact,  Sam's  cellmate  had  already? 
violated  prison  custom  by  allowing  Sam  to  £ 
keep  his  TV,  radio,  tobacco  and  food;  older  = 
inmates  normally  have  to  give  their  < 
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Rolheiser  defines  how  spirituality  impacts  every 
aspect  of  the  human  experience.  He  combines  good 
sense  and  insight  with  genuine  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  help  all  of  us  who  struggle  spiritually. 
Six  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-434-4  A4344  $29.95 
Nine  compact  discs.  ISBN  0-86716-566-9  A5669  $42.95 


JOYCE  RUPP 

is  well  known  as  a  writer,  spiritual  guide,  retreat 
master  and  international  speaker.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Servite  Community. 


The  Star  in  My  Hear 
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NEW!  Also  available  on  CD! 
The  Star  in  My  Heart 
Experiencing  Sophia,  Inner  Wisdom 
Joyce  Rupp,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 


Rupp  presents  a  variety  of  passages  from  "Sophia" 
(the  feminine  face  of  God  honored  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  and  invites  us  to 
become  sensitive  to  her  truth,  whispering  in  our 
hearts  and  bringing  delight  into  our  lives.  "I  like  to 
think  of  Sophia  as  a  star  in  my  heart,  one  whose  light  guides  me  and  con- 
soles me  in  my  inner  darkness.  Rupp  invites  us  to  dip  into  Sophia's  quiet 
guidance  and  come  away  refreshed. 

Two  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-541-3  A5413  $14.95 
Two  compact  discs.  ISBN  0-86716-562-6  A5626  $19.95 

Now  Available  on  CD! 
Your  Sorrow  Is  My  Sorrow 
Hope  and  Strength  in  Times  of  Suffering 
Joyce  Rupp,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

Rupp  relates  the  Seven  Sorrow  of  Mary  to  our  own 
sufferings,  and  opens  for  us  a  vast  reservoir  of 
courage,  strength  and  wisdom.  "The  painful  pieces 
of  Mary's  life  help  us  to  get  through  our  own  rough- 
edged  moments,"  says  Rupp. 

Four  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-528-6  A5286  $19.95 
Four  compact  discs.  ISBN  0-86716-563-4  A5634  $24.95 


At  your  bookseller  (use  ISBN)  or  direct  (use  "A"  order  number): 
Internet:  http://catalog.americancatholic.org 
Phone:  1-800-488-0488,  8:a.m.--5:p.m.  (Eastern) 
Fax:  1-513-241-1197 

Mail:  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press,  28  W.  Liberty  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
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J.M.  NOUREN,  one  of  the  most  beloved  spiritual  writers  of  our  time,  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  Divinity 
(1983-1985)  and  priest  in  residence  at  L'Arche  Daybreak  Community  for  the  handicapped  near  Toronto,  Canada 
(1986-1996).  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  the  Netherlands  on  September  21. 1996. 
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diobook! 


Beyond  the  Mirror 

aa  •  :  Reflections  on  Death  a 
LYjJO  01     Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 


Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  ponders  a  close  encounter  with  death  and 
writes:  "My  accident  brought  me  to  the  portal  of  death 
and  led  me  to  a  new  experience  of  God.' 

"  ...this  is  not  a  book  of  easy  answers  as  to  why  acci- 
dents happen.  Instead,  Nouwen's  story  reveals  God  as  one  who  will  use  these 
interruptions  in  life  to  show  us  that,  being  anchored  in  his  love,  we  are  free 
to  escape  the  compulsions  of  this  world."— New  Oxford  Review 
Two  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-542-1  A5421  $14.95 


I  HENRI  I.  M.  NOUWEN 


New  Audiobook! 

In  the  Name  of  Jesus 

Reflections  on  Christian  Leadership 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 

Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 


Nouwen  uses  insights  from  two  Gospel  stories-Jesus' 
temptation  in  the  desert  and  Peter's  call  to  be  a  shep- 
herd-to teach  about  Christian  leadership.  Nouwen 
says  that  leadership  is  about  emptying  ourselves,  taking  up  our  cross,  and 
sharing  that  journey  with  those  in  our  care.  This  book,  however,  is  not  just  for 
formal  Christian  leaders,  but  also  for  anyone  who  wants  to  be  focused  on 
what  is  really  important  in  the  Christian  life-being  genuine  and  vulnerable, 
and  loving  others  through  that  vulnerability. 

Two  audiocassette.  ISBN  0-86716-544-8  A5448  S14.95 

Life  of  the  Beloved 

Spiritual  Living  in  a  Secular  World 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 

How  does  one  live  a  spiritual  life  in  a  secular  world? 
Nouwen  responds  to  a  friend's  concern  to  live  a  spiritu- 
al life  in  the  midst  of  a  very  secular  world.  Nouwen 
speaks  clearly  and  convincingly  to  all  who  search  for 
the  Sprit  of  God  in  the  world. 
Two  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-527-8  A5278  S14.95 

Bestseller! 

The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son 

A  Story  of  Homecoming 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  powerful  meditation  illuminates  the  Gospel  story 
of  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Nouwen  discovers 
anew  the  reality  of  God's  unconditional  love.  Nouwen 
s  elements  of  art  history,  memoir  and  self-help.  He  speaks  to  all 
who  have  known  loneliness,  dejection,  jealousy  or  anger  and  invites  them  to 
homecoming,  affirmation  and  reconciliation. 

udiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-433-6  A4336  $19.95 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 


Classic  Nouwen! 
Reaching  Out 

Three  Movements  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 

Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 


With  clarity  and  deep  spiritual  insight  this  classic 
describes  three  movements  in  our  search  for  union  with 
God.  The  spiritual  journey  says  Nouwen  is  "frightful  as 
well  as  exhilarating  because  it  is  the  great  experience  of 
being  alone,  alone  in  the  world,  alone  before  God."  As  we  are  transformed  in 
love,  painful  passages  and  tensions  become  signs  of  hope. 

Four  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-432-8  A4328  $19.95 

The  Inner  Voice  of  Love 

A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to  Freedom 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Written  during  a  period  when  Nouwen's  self-esteem 
evaporated  and  God  seemed  entirely  unreal,  this  book 
is  a  spiritual  aid  for  all  men  and  women  who  have  to 
live  through  the  pain  of  broken  relationships  or  a  dark 
night  of  the  soul.  In  offering  the  listener  courage  and 
hope  Nouwen  urges,  "Do  not  hesitate  to  love  and  to  love  deeply." 

Two  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-437-9  A4379  $14.95 

Here  and  Now 

Living  in  the  Spirit 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  life  then  and  there,  but  a  life 
here  and  now.  It  is  a  life  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  is 
revealed  in  the  ordinary  encounters  of  everyday.  "It  is 
hard  to  live  in  the  present.  The  past  and  the  future  keep 
harassing  us,"  writes  Nouwen.  He  looks  with  a  smile 
and  a  tear  at  the  day-to-day  events  of  our  lives  and  discovers  there  places 
where  God  chooses  to  dwell  and  call  us. 
Two  audiocassetts.  ISBN  0-86716-435-2  A4352  $14.95 


greatest 


Our  Greatest  Gift 

A  Meditation  on  Dying  and  Caring 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 

Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 


Nouwen  takes  a  personal  look  at  human  mortality  and 
shares  his  own  experiences  with  aging,  loss,  grief  and 
fear.  He  gently  and  eloquently  reveals  the  gifts  the  living 
and  dying  can  give  to  one  another  and  challenges  us  to 
accept  our  death  as  part  of  our  spiritual  journey,  not  its  end.  Publishers 
Weekly  writes,  "...a  very  comforting  book.  Nouwen  offers  us  here  a  gentle 
book  on  coming  to  terms  with  death." 
Two  audiocassettes.  ISBN  0-86716-436-0  A4360  $14.95 


AUDIOCASSETTES  WITH  RICHARD  ROHR 

RICHARD  ROHR,  O.F.M.,  a  Franciscan  priest,  is  a  popular  retreat  master,  speaker  and  writer.  He  is  founder  and  animator 
of  the  Center  for  Action  and  Contemplation,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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NEW!  Also  Available  on  CD! 

True  Self/False  Self 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


Rohr  says  there  is  no  more  challenging  spiritual  issue 
mT     than  the  "problem  of  the  self."  Much  spiritual  teaching 
and  even  church  work,  he  says,  is  still  trying  to  inspire 
and  fortify  the  private  self,  the  "the  false  self."  Basic 
transformation  is  not  expected,  but  merely  a  new  set  of 
beliefs  and  practices.  This  only  confirms  the  disguise  of 
the  ego,  but  does  not  truly  offer  a  "new  creation."  In  a  presentation  that 
embraces  the  challenge,  inspiration,  and  the  genuine  hope  that  is  offered  by 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  Rohr  illustrates  the  implications  of  transformation  both 
for  individuals  and  for  society  at  large. 
Four  audiocassettes.  A8430  $39.95 
Six  compact  discs.  A8440  $49.95 


Healing 
Our  Violence 


RICHARD  SOHR.ci  fm 
THOMAS  KEATING. 0  ISO 


New!  Also  Available  on  CD! 

Healing  Our  Violence 

Through  the  Journey  of  Centering  Prayer 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  and  Thomas  Keating, 

O.C.S.O. 


Two  internationally  known  spiritual  guides  explore  inte- 
grating our  inner  and  outer  journeys.  Rohr  and  Keating 
give  insights  on  awakening  to  God's  friendship,  growing 
through  Centering  Prayer,  facing  evil  around  us  and  our 
demons  within  us. 
Talks  include: 

1.  "Awakening  to  Friendship  With  God,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Connecting  With  Being,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

2.  "Centering  Prayer,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Who  Are  You?"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

3.  "Evil  and  the  True  Self,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

4.  "Divine  Therapy,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

"A  Christian  Response  to  Evil,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

5.  "Who  Is  God?"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Steps  to  Maturity,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Five  audiocassettes.  A8270  $39.95 
Six  compact  discs.  A8280  $49.95 

Bestseller! 

Breathing  Under  Water 

Spirituality  and  the  12  Steps 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Calling  the  12-Step  program  the  "truly  authentic 
American  contribution  to  spirituality,"  Rohr  challenges 
his  listeners  to  master  the  denials,  deceptions  and  illu- 
sions of  modern  life  through  prayer  and  action. 
Two  audiocassettes.  A0150  $17.95 


Now  Available  on  CD! 
Great  Themes  of  Paul 
Life  as  Participation 
JfcjPJl        Richard  Rohr,  O.F.IVI. 

Rohr  analyzes  Paul's  letters  and  explains  the 
great  themes  in  Paul's  writings  and  preaching. 

Talks  include: 

1.  "Overview:  Paul's  Life  and  Letters" 

2.  "Paul's  Conversion  Experience" 

3.  "Why  You  Do  Not  Need  to  Dislike  Paul" 

4.  "Flesh  and  Spirit  as  False  Self  and  True  Self" 

5.  "Sin  and  Death:  Real  Force  Fields" 

6.  "The  Mystery:  Paul's  Love  of  Paradox" 

7.  "Life  as  Participation:  Paul's  Corporate  Understanding  of  Everything" 

8.  "Was  Paul  a  Rebel?  Freedom  and  the  Law" 

9.  "Community:  Paul's  Primary  Audiovisual  Statement" 

10.  "The  Parabola  of  Transformation" 
Ten  audiocassettes.  A8260  $49.95 
Eleven  compact  discs.  A8340  $59.95 


Great  Themes 
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Now  Available  on  CD! 

New  Great  Themes  of  Scripture 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Rohr  explores  the  Bible  as  one  inspired  antholo- 
gy. Woven  through  the  Bible  he  uncovers  nine 
"prime  ideas"  that  gradually  unfold. 


Talks  include: 

1.  "In  the  Beginning  Is  the  End:  Overview  of  Method  and  Message" 

2.  "God  Needs  Images:  Beyond  Separateness  and  Change" 

3.  "Mutual  Mirroring:  Biblical  Truth  as  the  Other'" 

4.  "The  Stumbling  Stone:  From  Requirements  to  Relationship" 

5.  "The  Paradox  of  Power:  All  Hidden  Things  Are  Made  Known  by  the  Outsider" 

6.  "Bearing  the  Mystery:  Knowing  and  Not  Knowing" 

7.  "The  Perennial  Mistake:  Beyond  Vengeance  and  Victims" 

8.  "The  Resented  Banquet:  Beyond  Reward  and  Punishment" 

9.  "Connecting  the  Dots:  The  Cross  as  Pattern  and  Promise" 

10.  "In  the  End  is  the  Beginning:  Mutual  Indwelling" 
Ten  audiocassettes.  A7090  $49.95 

Ten  compact  discs.  A8490  $55.95 

Advent  Listening! 

Preparing  for  Christmas  With 
Richard  Rohr 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

"Advent  is  not  about  a  sentimental  waiting  for  the  baby 
Jesus,"  says  Rohr.  He  asks  us  to  focus  our  expectation  and 
anticipation  on  "the  adult  Christ,  the  cosmic  Christ,"  the 
Lord  who  challenges  us  to  conversion  and  new  life. 
Two  audiocassettes.  A5200  $17.95 
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Mysteries  of  the  Rosary 

In  this  recording  the  staff  of  St.  Anthony  Messenger 
Press  prays  the  rosary  focusing  on  the  traditional 
Joyful,  Sorrowful  and  Glorious  Mysteries  as  well  as 
the  new  Luminous  Mysteries.  Includes  a  Scripture 
verse  at  the  beginning  of  each  mystery  and  a 
reflection  at  the  end. 

Many  religions  use  prayer  beads  as  an  aid  to 
prayer.  Such  beads  can  help  the  mind  to  meditate 
and  focus  on  God's  presence,  while  the  almost  sub- 
conscious pattern  of  repetition  on  the  beads  keeps 
one  from  external  distraction.  The  rosary,  which 
uses  a  string  of  beads,  is  not  just  a  series/circle  of 
mechanically  recited  words  but  a  prayer  form  that 
can  lead  us  into  union  with  God.  Indeed  the 
Mysteries  introduce  us  not  only  to  Christ's  life  but 
also  into  the  living  mystery  of  Christ  himself. 
Single  audiocassette,  80  minutes.  A7081  $9.95 
Single  compact  disc,  80  minutes.  A8351  $14.95 
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younger,  stronger  cellmates  most  of  their 
property.  This  is  called  "rent,"  and  in 
exchange  the  older  prisoner  gets  to  listen  to 
rap  music  at  full  volume  until  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning.  So  Sam  really  was  very  for- 
tunate even  to  own  a  TV  and  radio  for  his 
cellmate  to  steal  at  a  moment  of  extreme 
weakness  like  this.  But  that  fellow  prisoner 
somehow  forgot  to  live  down  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  instead  simply  alerted  the  staff 

To  my  considerable  surprise,  given  die 
expense  involved,  the  nurse  sent  Sam  to  a 
real  hospital,  where  he  stayed  for  a  week 
and  received  excellent  care  for  the  two  min- 
istrokes  they  diagnosed  there.  But  upon  his 
return  to  the  prison,  he  was  left  once  again 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  "as  little  as  pos- 
sible, as  cheap  as  possible"  medical  depart- 
ment. Their  entire  post-stroke  therapy  for 
Sam  consisted  of  only  one  thing:  a  pre- 
scription for  aspirin.  To  get  this,  he  must 
go  to  pill  call  at  6:00  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  every 
day,  laboriously  climbing  the  stairs  in  his 
housing  unit  with  a  cane.  Since  his  hand- 
eye  coordination  is  still  far  from  normal, 
Sam  is  always  in  danger  of  falling  down 
those  stairs  as  younger  inmates  rush  past 
him  to  be  first  in  the  pill  line.  So  those  two 
ministrokes  may  end  up  killing  him  after 
all — by  proxy,  as  it  were. 

If  Sam  does  die,  the  department  of  cor- 
rections will  not  regret  his  passing.  It  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  incarcerate  an  elder- 
ly inmate  as  it  does  a  younger  offender, 
thanks  mostly  to  much  higher  medical 
expenses,  hi  California,  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  health  care  for  older  inmates  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  over  the  next  two  decades 
until  the  amount  equals  the  entire  prison 
budget  for  2002.  No  doubt  Sam  does  not 
feel  greatly  comforted  by  knowing  that  the 
medical  staff  treating  him  has  a  financial 
interest  in  eliminating  him  as  a  cost  factor. 

Unfortunately,  simply  freeing  Sam  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  older  inmates  like 
him  is  not  an  option  in  the  current  political 
climate.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  recidi- 
vism rate  for  parolees  age  55  and  over  is 
only  1 .4  percent,  so  public  safety  would  not 
be  significantly  endangered  by  a  mass 
release  of  elderly  convicts.  But  such  argu- 
ments do  not  impress  men  like  Michal 
Pickett,  a  deputy  director  of  California's 
prison  department.  He  seriously  claimed  to 
have  seen  "inmates  in  wheelchairs  'beat  the 
bark'  off  men  standing  on  their  own  two 
feet."  So  Sam  will  have  to  stay  behind  bars, 
I  suppose.  0 
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As  the  only  scholarly  publication  dedicated 
exclusively  to  Catholic  education, 
the  journal  is  a  must-read  for  teachers, 
administrators,  pastors,  and  diocesan  staff! 

Upcoming  issues  will  focus  on  Catholic  school  achievement 
scores,  sector  effect  studies,  the  differences  between  private 
and  public  school  outcomes,  and  a  special  focus  section  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  of  Bishops  (USCCB). 

For  subscription  information,  please  contact: 

University  of  Notre  Dame 
Catholic  Education,  150  IEI  Building 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556-5682 
phone:  574/631-9996,  e-mail:  jwernick@nd.edu. 
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ene  Kennedy 


ISBN:  0-86716-530-8 
B5308  $8.95 

96  pages,  Paperback 


EUGENE  KENNEDY  is  a  writer, 
syndicated  columnist  and  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  psychology 
at  Loyola  University  in  Chicago. 


NEW! 

Would  You  Like  To 
Be  a  Catholic? 


What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  a  Catholic?  What  difference 
does  it  make  in  your  life?  Eugene  Kennedy,  in  his  usual 
warm,  intelligent  style,  explores  Catholicism  from  the 
human  perspective-not  just  listing  the  facts  and  beliefs  of 
being  and  remaining  Catholic.  Why  did  James  Joyce  say  of 
Catholicism,  "Here  comes  everybody"?  What  moves 
Catholics  in  the  pew,  in  the  face  of  recent  scandals  to  con- 
tinue to  confidently  assert,  "We  are  the  Church"?  And  just 
what  does  2,000  years  of  Church  tradition  mean  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  everyday  Catholics?  This  cogent  intro- 
duction to  the  richness  of  Catholicism  is  a  warm,  readable 
exploration  for  anyone-whether  new  to  Catholicism  or 
lifelong  Catholic-who  is  considering  embracing  the 
Catholic  way  of  life. 

"People  who  enter  the  Church  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
entering  a  foreign  country  where  no  one  speaks  their  lan- 
guage. The  language  of  the  family  is  sacramental,  concerns 
the  things  in  life  that  are  of  concern  to  every  human  per- 
son, celebrates  not  escape  from  the  world,  but  entrance 
fully  into  it,"  writes  Kennedy. 

Chapters  include: 

•  Did  You  Ever  Want  to  Belong  to  a  Big  Family? 

•  What  Is  Religion  and  Why  Have  a  Church? 

•  Joining  the  Family 

•  Feeding  the  Family 

•  Mystery  and  Sacrament/Church  and  Jesus 

•  What  the  Family  Believes 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 

1^1  ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 

1-800-488-0488,  M-F,  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  ET. 

1  •  1  ^  W-  Liberty  Street 

http://catalog.AmericahCatholic.org 

bd  Cincinnati,  OH  45202  , 
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NEW! 

The  Earth  Moves  At 

Midnight 

and  Other  Poems 

Foreword  by  Pat  Mora 


This  new  collection  of  poems  by 
Murray  Bodo  offers  an  unusual 
and  rewarding  glimpse  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  poet-priest.  Here  are  mem- 
ories of  his  parents  and  his  New 
Mexico  childhood,  of  the  people  and 
experiences  that  shaped  him  along  his  journey.  Here  are  illuminating 
images  and  insights  expressed  in  a  language  both  plain  and  accessi- 
ble. Here  is  a  fresh  look  at  the  everyday. 

"A  follower  of  Christ's  and  Saint  Francis'  grand  tradition  of  teaching. 
Murray  Bodo  is  a  poetic  teacher.  We  witness  the  sacramental  aspect 
of  writing,  the  sacredness  of  language,  whether  he's  describing 
peonies  or  a  woman  in  the  inner  c\iy."-from  the  foreword  by 
Pat  Mora 

ISBN:  0-86716-534-0  B5340  $10.95 

112  pages,  Paperback 


Landscape 
* Prayer 


Murray  Bodo 


NEW! 

Landscape  of  Prayer 

This  lyrical  and  inviting  exploration 
of  prayer  by  Franciscan  poet  and 
writer  Murray  Bodo  offers  a  center- 
ing peace  for  a  busy  world. 
Landscape  of  Prayer  may  be  read  as 
an  examination  of  a  personal  prayer 
history,  in  various  settings-Thomas 
Merton's  hermitage  at  Gethsemani, 
Kentucky;  a  Navajo  hogan  in  the 
Southwest;  fly-fishing  in  the  middle 
of  a  trout  stream;  the  center  of  Franciscan  thought  and  prayer, 
Assisi-or  it  may  be  read  as  a  "how-to-pray"  guide. 

ISBN:  0-86716-517-0  B5170  $12.95 

240  pages,  paperback 


MURRAY  BODO,  O.F.M.,  is  a  Franciscan  priest 
and  member  of  the  Franciscan  Academy. 
He  resides  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  spends 
his  summers  in  Assisi  as  a  staff  member  of 
Franciscan  Pilgrimage  Programs. 


Other  Books  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 
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Murray  Bodo 


Francis 

The  Journey  and  the  Dream 

ISBN  0-86716-116-7  Bl  167  $5.95 
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Clare 

A  Light  in  the  Garden 

ISBN  0-86716-122-1  B1221  $8.95 
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Tales  of  St.  Francis 
Ancient  Stories  for 
Contemporary  Living 

ISBN  0-86716-195-7  B1957  $9.95 


The  Way  of  St.  Francis 
The  Challenge  of  Franciscan 
Spirituality  for  Everyone 

ISBN  0-86716-244-9  B2449  $10.95 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 

1-800-488-0488,  M-F,  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  ET. 

http://catalog.AmericanCatholic.org 
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Right  or 
Wrong? 

Capital  Punishment  and 
Roman  Catholic  Moral 
Tradition 

By  E.  Christian  Brugger 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  210p  $50 
ISBN  026802359X 

About  10  years  ago,  the  U.S.  circuit  court 
Judge  John  T.  Noonan  published  an  arti- 
cle in  Theological  Studies  on  the  problem 
of  development  in  moral  theology.  He 
focused  on  four  issues  on  which  it  seems 
the  Catholic  Church  had  changed  the  con- 
tent of  its  moral  teaching.  These  were 
usury,  slavery,  religious  freedom  and  capi- 
tal punishment.  Noonan's  analysis  had  a 
high  degree  of  credibility  because  of  his 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  moral  tra- 
dition and  his  extensive  writing  on  some  of 
its  most  contentious  issues. 

What  are  we  to  make  out  of  this 
acknowledgement  of  change,  an  acknowl- 
^  edgment  that  seems  to  raise  very  serious 
;  questions  about  the  magisterium  of  the 
i  church  on  moral  questions?  Briefly,  the 
<  liberal  response  is  to  welcome  open 
i  acknowledgment  of  significant  changes 
t  within  the  tradition  and  to  use  this  as  a  step 

0  toward  advocating  a  broadly  revisionist 

1  program  in  moral  theology.  The  conserva- 


tive response  is  essentially  to  deny  that  the 
historical  record  requires  us  to  make  any 
significant  changes  in  the  way  that  the 
magisterium  has  been  understood  and 
exercised.  The  changes,  while  undeniable 
as  matters  of  historical  fact,  will  on  closer 
inspection  turn  out  not  to  involve  a  change 
in  magisterial  teaching  properly  under- 
stood and  will  not  support  the  case  for 
change  in  those  contested  areas  in  which 
liberals  and  many  lay  observers  hope  for 
significant  modification  of  church  teach- 
ing. 

Of  the  four  issues  that  Noonan  dis- 
cussed, capital  punishment  is  of  particular 
interest,  because  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
been  a  persuasive  and  vigorous  opponent 
of  capital  punishment,  even  though  he  is 
clearly  no  friend  of  revisionism  in  moral 
theology.  Capital  punishment  also  figures 
prominently  as  a  test  for  consistency  on 
sanctity  of  life  issues,  especially  for  social 
conservatives;  it  provokes  interestingly 
different  responses  from  Catholic  politi- 
cians and  judges.  It  is  also  an  issue  on 
which  public  opinion,  law  and  practice  in 
the  United  States  seem  to  be  both  deeply 
divided  and  at  odds  with  the  rest  of  die 
Western  world. 

Christian  Brugger's  book  does  not  deal 
with  these  matters;  rather,  it  is  best  under- 
stood as  a  contribution  to  a  second-order 
debate  about  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
magisterium.  It  is  a  revision  of  an  Oxford 
dissertation  prepared  under  the  supervi- 


sion of  John  Finnis,  whose  ideas  on  moral 
reasoning  and  magisterial  teaching  it  fol- 
lows closely.  There  is  no  sign  that  Brugger 
has  visited  a  death  row  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  that  he  has  dealt  with  the 
victims  of  violent  crime  or  that  he  pays  any 
particular  attention  to  the  social  and  psy- 
chological factors  that  influence  people's 
opinions  on  the  death  penalty,  though  he 
has  read  Sister  Helen  Prejean's  Dead  Man 
Walking.  These  remarks  are  not  made  to 
discredit  the  book,  which  is  a  superior 
example  of  disciplined  scholarly  reflection, 
but  to  prevent  disappointment  on  the  part 
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of  those  readers  who  might  expect  to  learn 
much  about  the  first-order  issues. 

Brugger,  assistant  professor  of  ethics 
at  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  states 
his  main  contention  about  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  following  terms:  "refraining 
from  deliberately  killing  serious  offenders 
is  an  expression  or  commitment  to  the 
fundamental  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
an  expression  which  in  a  significant  sense 
is  required  by  reason."  This  fits  well  with 
the  Grisez-Finnis  insistence  that  a  moral- 
ly justifiable  act  not  involve  a  turning 
against  any  of  the  basic  goods,  especially 
the  good  of  life  itself.  It  also  clearly  com- 
mits him  to  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
on  grounds  of  principle  rather  than  as  a 
prudential  judgment  that  the  penalty  is 
not  enforceable  in  our  society  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory and  practicable  way.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  underlying  strategy  in  those  crit- 
icisms of  capital  punishment  that  focus  on 
the  inadequacies  of  the  American  criminal 
justice  system  or  on  racist  attitudes  in 
American  society,  as  well  as  in  the  some- 
what different  approach  taken  by  the  U.S. 
bishops  in  their  1980  statement.  The 
author  also  acknowledges  that  his  position 
is  not  what  the  Catholic  bishops  have 
taught  down  through  the  centuries, 
though  he  affirms  that  it  is  what  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  teaches. 

Has  there  been  a  failure  or  reversal  in 
the  ordinary  magisterium  of  the  church? 
Has  the  church  contradicted  itself  and  its 
earlier  moral  teaching?  Brugger's  answer 
is  no,  since  in  his  view  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  bishops  taught  the 
legitimacy  of  capital  punishment  as  "a 
matter  of  faith  to  be  definitively  held."  Since 
there  is  no  infallible  teaching  on  this  topic, 
there  is  room  for  development,  even  if  it 
involves  overturning  the  widely  held  and 
widely  received  teaching  of  the  church  and 
its  leaders  for  many  centuries.  Something 
like  this  seems  to  be  required  if  real 
changes  in  moral  teaching  in  certain  areas 
are  not  to  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of 
Catholic  moral  teaching  in  general. 

In  reviewing  the  past  relevant  state- 
ments of  the  hierarchy,  Brugger  looks  for 
those  situations  in  which  the  teaching  on  a 
particular  point  was  formulated  against  an 
explicit  challenge  and  with  an  explicit 
intention  to  teach  in  a  binding  fashion. 
These  requirements  have  two  conse- 
quences. They  take  out  of  consideration 
all  those  statements  in  which  the  hierarchy 


simply  presupposes  or  endorses  a  practice 
or  a  kind  of  action  in  passing,  so  to  speak, 
or  in  which  it  takes  for  granted  the  affir- 
mations of  previous  generations.  They 
also  reduce  the  range  of  what  the  church 
teaches  authoritatively  and  effectively 
eliminate  the  notion  of  an  ordinary  magis- 
terium. It  is  worth  raising  the  question: 
what,  if  anything,  taught  prior  to  1870 
would  meet  a  comprehensive  application 
of  Brugger's  requirements?  Even  so, 
Brugger  is  driven  to  some  tortured  exege- 
sis of  the  explicit  teaching  of  Pius  XII. 

The  dominant  consideration  in  this 
work  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  and 
defense  of  a  very  restricted  view  of  infalli- 
ble moral  teaching,  rather  than  the  careful 
and  faithful  examination  of  complex  moral 
problems.  The  book  is  skillfully  and  care- 
fully written,  and  the  historical  scholarship 
and  the  assessment  of  arguments  are 
impressive,  but  one  is  left  with  a  deep 
uncertainty  about  whether  this  type  of 
apologetics  is  worthwhile.  The  kind  of 
authoritarian  rationalism  that  Brugger 
exemplifies  constructs  a  defensive  bunker 
that  is  supposed  to  be  immune  to  criticism 
and  change,  when  what  is  needed  is  more 
like  a  greenhouse  in  which  the  church  is 
able  to  learn,  to  minister  and  to  grow. 

John  Langan 

Doctor  to  the 
Poor 

Mountains  Beyond 
Mountains 

The  Quest  of  Dr.  Paul  Farmer,  a 
Man  Who  Would  Cure  the  World 

By  Tracy  Kidder 

Random  House.  317p  $25.95 
ISBN 0375506160 

The  take-home  message  from  this  review 
is  similar  to  the  line  I  wrote  on  my  book 
reports  in  elementary  school:  I  would  rec- 
ommend this  book  to  all  my  friends.  It  is  a 
rare  experience  for  me  to  find  a  book  that 
sets  me  on  fire,  stirs  me  up  and  makes  me 
think  critically  about  my  life  and  commit- 
ments as  a  Jesuit  priest,  physician  and 
medical  educator.  Although  I  do  not  have 
the  same  gifts  as  Paul  Farmer,  reading 
Mow/tains  Beyond  Mountains  has  made  me, 
and  likely  will  make  all  who  read  this, 
wonder  about  how  we  use  the  talents  we 


have  and  what  we  can  learn  from  Farmer 
about  how  to  employ  these  in  the  service 
of  the  poor  with  the  same  ferocious  joy, 
demanding  tenacity  and  intelligent  exu- 
berance. 

Paul  Farmer  is  a  44-year-old  physician 
who  specializes  in  internal  medicine,  with 
a  subspecialty  in  infectious  disease.  He  is 
an  attending  physician  at  Boston's 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital,  a  profes- 
sor of  medicine  and  medical  anthropology 
at  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  he  directs 
the  Cambridge-based  organization 
Partners  in  Health,  a  group  that  provides 
funds,  organization  and  logistical  help  for 
a  variety  of  health-related  projects 
throughout  the  world.  Parmer  is  an 
extraordinarily  sympathetic  character, 
filled  with  energy  and  intelligence,  who 
has  dedicated  his  career  to  working  with 
poor  people  throughout  the  world,  but 
with  special  love  and  emphasis  for  the 
people  of  Haiti.  The  man  who  comes 
through  in  these  pages  is  an  individual  I 
would  like  to  meet  and  from  whom  I 
would  love  to  learn.  One  senses  a  very 
bright  man  who  can  on  occasion  be  a  pain 
in  the  neck,  not  self-righteous  but  extraor- 
dinarily driven  and  usually  right  in  his 
decisions,  a  man  to  whom  the  cliche 
"burning  the  candle  at  both  ends"  can  be 
properly  applied.  The  intensity  of  his  life 
makes  one  wonder  how  he  lives  in  lus 
bones,  how  he  deals  with  fatigue  and 
where  he  finds  rest  and  comfort.  My  sus- 
picion is  that  he  finds  it  with  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  Haiti,  and  Fanner  is  one  of  those 
individuals  whose  service  feeds  and  ener- 
gizes him.  The  portrait  that  Tracy  Kidder 
paints  is  of  a  funny,  irreverent,  unconven- 
tionally spiritual  individual  of  less  than 
orthodox  Catholic  background  who  bursts 
forth  with  pithy  statements  about  the 
"preferential  option  for  the  poor"  and  will 
speak  of  Matthew  25  as  a  code  for  caring 
For  the  least  of  the  world,  whether  it  be  m 
Haiti,  a  Peruvian  slum  or  the  prisons  of 
Russia. 

Mountains  Beyorid  Mountains  is  about 
more  than  Farmer;  it  uses  his  work  as  a 
way  to  describe  places,  diseases  and  the 
underlying  role  of  poverty  in  making  pre- 
mature and  miserable  deaths  common- 
place. The  diseases  that  are  the  villainous 
stars  of  Mountains  Beyond  Mountains  are 
AIDS  and  tuberculosis,  especially  the  omi- 
nous rise  of  multiply  drug-resistant  tuber- 
culosis, known  in  medical  shorthand  as 
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MDR-TB.  Mu.  health 
policy  has  held    51  chat  AIDS  in 

the  undenk  r!d  should  be 

treated  with  a  si  ■  regimen — sim- 

ple, that  is,  wh<  •  compared  with  the 
more  complicated  multiple-drug  regi- 
mens of  the  developed  world.  And  this 
makes  sense  based  on  assumptions  of 
cost,  infrastructure  and  ability  to  monitor 
compliance.  Likewise,  treatment  for 
tuberculosis  has  rested  in  recent  years, 
and  has  been  remarkably  successful,  on 
DOT:  directly  observed  therapy  with  a 
standard  cocktail  of  anti-tuberculosis 
medications. 

There  is  a  set  of  problems,  however, 
that  Paul  Farmer  has  battled  because  the 
assumptions  were  shaky  and  the  conse- 
quences were  death  for  some  of  those  for 
whom  he  cared.  In  Haiti,  Farmer  is  able 
to  achieve  excellent  results  with  AIDS 
regimens  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  can  get  the  drugs  at 
a  price  that  is  not  insane  and  teach  people 
how  to  take  them,  poor  people  like  to 
stay  alive  as  much  as  rich  people  and  will 
follow  instructions.  Some  data  suggest 
that  third  world  populations  are  actually 
more  compliant  than  those  in  the  devel- 
oped world.  With  MDR-TB,  the  stan- 
dard medications  used  in  the  DOT  pro- 
tocols do  not  work.  In  fact,  for  individu- 
als infected  with  MDR-TB,  the  standard 
medications  actually  select  for  the  worst 
bugs  and  create  reservoirs  of  highly  viru- 
lent organisms.  Based  on  work  at  a 
Partners  in  Health  clinic  in  Carabyllo, 
Peru,  Farmer  and  his  associates  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  using  DOT 
with  a  set  of  so-called  second  line  agents 
against  MDR-TB.  The  work  of  Farmer, 
his  associates  and  Partners  in  Health  has 
led  to  major  changes  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  in  the  third  world  and,  after  much 
effort,  policy  changes  on  the  part  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

In  the  midst  of  the  descriptions  of 
Farmer,  his  work  and  the  epidemiologi- 
cal intricacies  of  the  sordid  relationship 
between  disease  and  poverty,  Mountains 
Beyond  Mountains  vividly  portrays  the 
people  who  face  AIDS,  MDR-TB',  often 
chaotic  political  situations  and  grinding 
poverty  and  violence.  The  descriptions  of 
the  Haitians  who  come  to  Farmer's  clin- 
ic, Zanmi  Lasante  in  Cange  in  Haiti's 
central  plateau,  are  vivid  and  telling. 
W  hat  makes  this  book  so  memorable  and 
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heart  touching  is  that  the  individuals  are 
not  vaguely  presented  as  objects  of 
benign  charity,  but  as  fully  enfleshed 
women,  men  and  children. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Tracy 
Kidder  has  written  a  marvelous  book.  His 
wonderfully  detailed  descriptions  allow 
one  to  see  parts  of  the  world  that  can 
seem  so  foreign  and  distant  as  to  be 
unimaginable  to  most  Americans. 
Especially  remarkable  are  his  quick  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  complicated 
medical  problems.  He  avoids  the  ponder- 
ously detailed  and  boring  prose  of  too 
many  scientific  writers.  Kidder  also  stays 
clear  of  modestly  informative  and  moder- 
ately inaccurate  simplifications.  He  has 
put  himself  in  this  book,  not  just  as  a 
writer  but  also  as  an  individual  who 
accompanied  and  observed  Farmer  in 
action  around  the  world.  Kidder  allows 
himself  to  be  a  foil  for  the  reader  who  is 
inspired  by  Dr.  Farmer,  annoyed  with 
him  from  time  to  time,  overwhelmed  by 
Farmer's  hectic  pace  and  sometimes 
uncertain  of  his  judgments  and  plans. 
This  book  is  a  little  like  an  icon — the 
artist  has  allowed  one  a  glimpse  of  a  life 
and  a  world  that  goes  beyond  the  loving- 
ly created  details  to  see  glimpses  of  both 
a  holy  light  and  a  real  darkness.  His  craft- 
ing gives  the  book  an  almost  hieratic 
quality  and  makes  it  spiritual  reading  of 
great  value. 

But  so  what?  What  is  the  value  of  a 
nice  book  about  a  nice  guy  who  does  great 
things?  I  don't  know  the  long-term 
impact  of  this  book  on  either  my  own  life 
or  the  lives  of  those  readers  who  find,  as  I 
do,  my  mind  preoccupied  with  its  themes 
even  after  I  have  handed  my  copy  on  to  a 
friend.  But  this  book  has  made  me  think 
anew  about  faith  and  justice  with  a  depth 
and  challenge  I  have  not  felt  before.  And 
though  my  faith  commitment  is  arguably 
more  orthodox  than  Farmer's,  I  know 
that  I  do  not  have  his  reserves  of  energy 
or  determination,  and  it  makes  me  won- 
der about  what  I  now  need  to  do.  As 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  insists,  and  Fanner 
demonstrates,  love  is  best  shown  in  deeds, 
not  words.  Readers  who  pick  this  book  up 
and  do  not  wonder  how  they  are  doing  in 
the  light  of  the  example  Farmer  provides 
really  need  a  kick  in  the  pants. 

And  yes,  I  would  recommend  this 
book  to  all  my  friends. 

Myles  N.  Sheehan 
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A  New  National 
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The  Transformation  of 
American  Religion 

How  We  Actually  Live  our  Faith 

By  Alan  Wolfe 

Free  Press.  320p  $26 
ISBN  0143228391 


Preaching  to  huge  crowds  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  highly  popular  theologian 
Jonathan  Edwards  did  not  soften  his 
rhetoric  when  it  came  time  to  describe  the 
fate  of  humanity  and  its  need  for  divine 
grace.  "Natural  men  are  held  in  the  hand 
of  God  over  the  pit  of  hell.  They  have 
deserved  the  fiery  pit,  and  are  already  sen- 
tenced to  it."  According  to  the  social  scien- 
tist Alan  Wolfe,  most  contemporary 
American  churchgoers  would  politely 
ignore  Edwards's  fiery  indictment  of 
humanity  and  probably  ask  him  to  tone  it 
down,  lest  their  congregations  lose  mem- 
bership. The  director  of  die  Boisi  Center 
for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life  at 
Boston  College  and  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  books  on  American  religious 
life,  Wolfe  focuses  his  latest  commentary 
on  American  religion  by  exploring  the 
changes  and  transformations  of  the  past 
five  decades  detailing  trends  in  worship, 
fellowship,  doctrine,  tradition,  morality, 
sin,  witness  and  identity. 

In  The  Transformation  of  American 
Religion,  Wolfe  makes  some  exceedingly 
broad  claims.  He  also  offers  much  for 
readers  to  think  about  as  they  attempt  to 
interpret  and  understand  America's  unique 
brand  of  religious  and  cultural  diversity. 
Wolfe  examines  Protestants  (mainline, 
evangelicals  and  fundamentalists),  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews,  among  others,  and 
describes  how  they  have  adapted  to  and 
been  affected  by  American  cultural  influ- 
ences, and  in  some  cases  one  another,  in 
the  late  20th  century.  In  short,  the  20th- 
century  American  culture  of  individualism 
and  consumerism  has  triumphed  over  the 
hellfire  and  brimstone  God  of  the  Old 
Time  Religion.  God  has  become  more  a 
friend  and  less  an  authority  figure.  Wolfe 
writes:  "The  message  of  this  book  is  that 
religion  in  the  United  States  is  being  trans- 
formed to  the  point  of  nonrecognition....  It 
is  time  for  Americans  to  stop  discussing  a 


religion  that  no  longer  exists  and  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  one  that 
flourishes  all  around  them." 

Although  Wolfe  admits  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discuss  all  the  religious  tradi- 
tions present  in  America,  he  paints  with  a 
broad  brush  the  contemporary  religious 
landscape  in  the  United  States.  Using 
recent  sociological  surveys,  quantitative 
data  and  demographics,  interviewing 
scholars  and  people  in  the  pews,  and  refer- 
encing some  scholarly  research,  Wolfe 
reaches  some  thought-provoking  conclu- 
sions. He  also  reports  in  detail  some  self- 
contradictory  ideas  about  how  Americans 
view  their  faith  and  their  churches,  finding 
them  "remarkable  for  the  ways  they  link 
their  religion  to  their  secular  world." 

For  example,  according  to  Wolfe 
some  Americans,  while  believing  in  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  or  the  writings 
of  the  church  fathers,  shun  the  intellectu- 
al concepts  present  in  their  own  religious 
doctrines.  Although  Americans  continu- 
ously define  themselves  by  their  religion, 
they  constantly  "shape  and  reshape"  their 
distinctive  religious  traditions  and  identi- 
ties to  suit  their  sense  of  egalitarianism 
and  personal  identity.  They  want  fellow- 
ship and  community  but  tend  to  shun  or 
be  suspicious  of  religious  institutions  that 
provide  it.  Americans  believe  religion  is 
important  to  moral  development  but  are 
not  surprised  when  their  religious  leaders 
prove  to  be  immoral.  They  believe  that 
God  judges  certain  behavior  as  sinful,  but 
they  also  believe  he  is  "not  too  demand- 
ing, and  they  avoid  trying  to  judge  each 
other." 

Finally,  Americans  believe  in  the 
importance  of  faith  as  defined  by  their  tra- 
ditions but  are  "reluctant  to  shove  any- 
thing down  anyone  else's  throat."  Like 
their  approach  to  politics,  Americans  are 
adamant  about  their  beliefs  but  show  little 
concern  for  the  details.  Wolfe  writes  that, 
"58  percent  of  Americans  cannot  name  five 
of  the  ten  commandments,  just  under  half 
know  that  Genesis  is  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible,  fewer  than  that  can  tell  interviewers 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  10  percent  of  them  believe  that  Joan  of 
Arc  was  Noah's  wife."  Salvation  goes  to 
those  "pure  in  spirit,  not  necessarily  those 
who  can  cite  either  the  constitution  or  the 
Bible  chapter  and  verse." 

Some  of  Wolfe's  most  interesting 
analysis  treats  the  growing  importance  of 
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consumerism  and  marketing  in  recruiting 
new  members — a  thoroughly  American 
tradition.  This  is  particularly  significant  in 
the  fast-growing  megachurches,  which 
compete  with  one  another  to  provide  fit- 
ness centers,  singles  clubs,  movie  nights, 
sports  leagues,  Christian  rock  concerts, 
charismatic  and  telegenic  preachers  and 
an  opportunity  to  worship  with  thousands 
in  a  huge  auditorium  with  video  screens 
adorning  the  walls  and  ceilings,  mirroring 
the  action  in  the  sanctuary  and  in  some 
cases  broadcasting  it  to  a  local  or  regional 
television  audience. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  provides 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  balance 
between  American  democracy  and  reli- 
gious expression  and  institutions.  In  "Is 
Democracy  Safe  from  Religion?"  Wolfe 
examines  the  dilemmas  present  in  both 
liberal  and  conservative  traditions. 
Comparing  biblical  literalists  to  religious 
liberals,  he  sees  problems  with  both 
approaches,  particularly  as  they  attack  and 
attempt  to  define  each  other.  Optimistic 
but  cautious  about  the  so-called  culture 
wars  and  religious  wars,  Wolfe  cites  recent 
events  (for  example,  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
Sept.  11,  2001,  crises  in  the  Middle  East, 
pedophilia  scandals)  as  further  proof  that 
"we  should  respond  to  all  these  events  by 
strengthening  the  wall  between  church 
and  state  and  by  keeping  the  public  square 
free  of  religious  proselytizing  so  that  we 
are  not  swept  up  in  the  new  religious  wars 
that  threaten  societies  outside  the  United 
States  and  can  easily  spill  over  into  our 
own  society  as  well."  Additionally,  he 
eschews  the  "headline-grabbing  events"  as 
inappropriate  determiners  of  American 
religion.  He  states,  "American  religion 
had  already  become  more  personalized 
and  individualistic,  less  doctrinal  and 
devotional,  more  practical  and  purposeful, 
and  increasingly  at  home  with  the  culture 
surrounding  it  long  before  September  1 1 , 
suicide  bombings,  and  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  Bernard  Cardinal  Law." 

Although  Wolfe  tells  us  that  religion 
in  the  United  States  has  been  forever 
transformed,  he  firmly  believes  religion 
continues  to  have  an  important  and  pow- 
erful meaning  for  Americans;  but  "we 
have  to  know  it  in  new  ways,"  less  formu- 
laic and  more  comfortably  embedded  in 
secular  culture,  ways  that  would  be  incom- 
prehensible to  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Carol  K.  Coburn 
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You  Gotta 
Believe 

Faith:  Stories 

Short  Fiction  on  the  Varieties  and 
Vagaries  of  Faith 

Edited  by  C.  Michael  Curtis 

Mariner  Books  (Houghton  Mifflin)  3  Hp  400p 
Si  5  (paperback  original) 
ISBN 0618378243 

Maybe  you  don't  have  to  believe.  This 
collection  of  24  tales  comes  with  an  alter- 
nate subtitle,  "Short  Fiction  on  the 
Varieties  and  Vagaries  of  Faith";  and  a  fair 
number  of  its  protagonists  (in  works  by 
Marjorie  Kemper,  Joyce  Carol  Oates, 
William  Saroyan,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  et 
al.)  could  hardly  be  called  believers.  Not 
surprisingly,  writers  in  a  secular  age  tend 
to  pay  more  attention  to  doubters,  doctri- 
nal eccentrics  and  backsliders  than  to 
unwavering  religious  stalwarts. 

Which  is  fine.  But  C.  Michael  Curtis, 
a  senior  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
strains  so  hard  for  inclusiveness — not  sat- 
isfied with  Christian  and  Jewish  themes,  as 
in  his  recent  God:  Stones — that  he's  all  over 
the  place.  His  multicultural  cast  has 
Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Confucians, 
Quakers,  you  name  it,  at  every  conceivable 
point  on  the  spectrum  of  conviction,  from 
radical  intensity  (Hanif  Kureishi's  "My 
Son  the  Fanatic")  and  ecstatic  martyrdom 
(James  Michener's  "Voyage  Four:  1661") 
to  banal,  self-deceiving  conventional  piety 
(Elizabeth  Cox's  "Saved"  or  Remy 
Rougeau's  "Cello")  to  utter  spiritual  vacu- 
ity (Tova  Reich's  "The  Third 
Generation"). 

That  in  itself  is  not  a  fatal  flaw,  any 
more  than  the  absence  of  creedal,  theistic 
or  even  ethical  motivation  in  John 
L'Heureux's  "The  Comedian"  (in  which  a 
woman  impulsively  decides  not  to  abort  a 
deformed  fetus  because  she  hears  it 
"singing")  or  Daly  Walker's  "I  Am  the 
Grass"  (in  which  a  once-brutal  G.I.,  hav- 
ing improbably  become  a  surgeon,  volun- 
teers to  repair  the  cleft  palates  of  children 
in  postwar  Vietnam).  The  real  problem  is 
that  too  many  of  these  stories — a  high 
percentage  of  whose  authors  have 
appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly — just 
don't  satisfy. 

Nathaniel    Hawthorne's  "Young 
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Goodman  Bi  se ,  a  classic; 

but  its  quasi-C  illegories  are 

totally  out  of  aligi  neni  nth  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Mai  (.onion's  "The 
Deacon"  is  flai  nd  boring  (perhaps 
deliberateh  so  i.  Vukio  Mishima's  "The 
Priest  and  His  Love"  turns  what  might 
have  been  a  pungent  koan  into  a  flow- 
ery, overwrought  shaggy-dog  story. 
William  Saroyan's  "Resurrection  of  a 
Life"  is  full  of  faux-poetic  portentous- 
ness  ("somehow  glad  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, somehow  remember  the  boy  climb- 
ing the  fig  tree,  unpraying  but  religious 
with  jov,  somehow  of  the  earth,  of  the 
time  of  earth,  somehow  everlastingly  of 
life,"  etc.).  And  Tova  Reich's  "The 
Third  Generation"  plumbs  new  depths 
of  bad  taste  with  caricatures  like  Norman 
Messer,  the  ludicrously  uncouth  presi- 
dent of  Holocaust  Connections  Inc., 
whose  daughter  becomes — what  else? — 
a  Carmelite  nun  at  Auschwitz.  Jessamyn 
West's  "Music  on  the  Muscatatuck" 
reduces  Quakerism  to  folksy  cuteness 
("Oh,  there  were  a  few  women  who'd 
hum  a  little  while  polishing  their  lamp 
chimneys,  and  a  few  men  with  an  incli- 
nation to  whistle  while  dropping  corn, 
but  as  to  real  music,  sung  or  played,  Jess 


had  no  more  chance  to  hear  it  than  a 
woodchuck").  And  so  on. 

Not  all  the  stories,  to  be  sure,  are 
weak.  If  nothing  else,  Salman  Rushdie's 
"The  Prophet's  Hair"  and  Hushwant 
Singh's  "The  Mark  of  Vishnu"  have  an 
exotic,  mysterious  (but  not  mystical) 
Arabian  Nights  flavor,  which  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  stories  inevitably 
lack.  Others,  like  Marjorie  Kemper's 
"God's  Goodness,"  about  a  simple 
Chinese-American  Christian  shaken  by 
the  death  of  the  teenage  cancer  patient 
she  has  lovingly  cared  for,  are  unpreten- 
tious but  solid. 

At  the  very  end,  however,  in  a  burst  of 
Fesprit  de  Vescalier,  Curtis  gets  it  right, 
with  Kate  Wheeler's  marvelous  autobio- 
graphical fragment,  "Ringworm,"  about 
the  months  she  spent  as  a  Buddhist  nun  in 
Burma.  Wheeler  combines  psychological 
acumen  with  rueful  wit  and  sensory  vivid- 
ness, as  in  her  account  of  the  clash 
between  her  quest  for  Nibbana  (Nirvana) 
and  her  need  to  help  a  blind,  starving  cat 
(despite  warnings  from  her  teachers  that 
"animals  are  incapable  of  refined  mental 
states"  and  "a  gift  to  an  animal  is  of  little 
merit"). 

Wheeler's  piece  may  just  happen  to 
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be  livelier  and  more  convincing  than  the 
offerings  by  some  of  the  more  famous 
writers  here.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  likely  that  religious  experience, 
like  sexual  experience,  cannot  be  under- 
stood from  the  outside.  Wheeler  never 
claims  she  achieved  "Cessation,"  but  she 
made  a  body-and-soul  effort;  and  that 
has  yielded  more  intense  results  than 
even  a  shrewd  and  sympathetic  outsider's 
narrative,  like  Edna  O'Brien's  "Sister 
Imelda,"  can  provide.  Consider  the  con- 
trasting voices  as  Wheeler  describes 
what  is  going  on  both  inside  and  outside 
her  mind.  She  tells  her  abbot: 

As  I  notice  objects,  I  feel  deep 
stillness,  like  a  forest  early  in  the 
morning.  I  am  not  looking  for 
any  particular  object.  Sensations 
are  mixed  with  calmness.  Then  I 
find  nothingness  as  an  object, 
more  subtle  even  than  space. 
Afterwards  I  try  to  remember  it. 
I  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
knowing,  but  very  subtle.  When 
walking  I  feel  light,  barely  exist- 
ing. 

But  then  she  tells  us: 
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Every  Saturday  I  shaved  my 
head.  At  a  stale  hour  in  the  after- 
noon I  would  retire  from  the 
meditation  hall  to  the  green-tiled 
bathing  room  with  its  dark,  cool 
tank  of  water.  My  equipment  was 
a  mirror,  a  thermos  of  hot  water, 
a  bar  of  blue  Chinese  soap,  and  a 
Gillette  Trac  II  cartridge  razor 
I'd  brought  in  from  Bangkok. 
Shaving  took  an  hour,  and  except 
for  the  bliss  of  leaving  behind  the 
hall  and  my  companions,  sud- 
denly comical  in  their  diligence, 
I  hated  it.  The  textures  put  my 
teeth  on  edge — cheap  lather  like 
saliva,  sandpapery  stubble,  sticky 
smoothness  of  my  scalp.  Next 
day,  the  back  of  my  head  always 
erupted  in  a  thousand  tiny  pim- 
ples. Irritation,  I  suppose. 

Now  that  is  faith — or  one  noble  vari- 
ety of  it:  enduring  pain,  ignoring  "com- 
mon sense,"  trying  despite  the  odds  to 
move  beyond  the  self,  to  find  and 
embody  truth.  And  even  though  it  ends 
in  unfrocked  worldliness,  Wheeler's 
story  is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  vol- 
ume. Peter  Heinegg 


A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a 
Papist? 

Shakespeare 

By  Michael  Wood 

Basic  Books/Perseus  Press.  252p  $45 
ISBN  0268034102 

A  professor  I  knew  used  to  say  Hamlet 
seems  befuddled  at  times  because  he  is  "a 
Renaissance  man  in  a  medieval  world." 
Over  the  years,  I  saw  that  the  reverse  was 
equally  true.  Hamlet  knows  the  "new  phi- 
losophy" but  is  troubled  by  new  customs 
and  friends  who  betray  old  loyalties;  he 
fails  at  playing  the  Machiavelli  and  finds 
peace  not  in  plots  but  providence.  At 
times,  he  seems  "a  medieval  man  in  a 
Renaissance  world."  Perhaps  Hamlet  is 
simply  caught  between  two  worlds,  unsure 
where  to  be  (or  not  to  be). 

Such  is  the  claim  that  the  English  his- 
torian and  filmmaker  Michael  Wood 
makes  for  Shakespeare  in  general  in  his 
sterling  biography,  a  complement  to  a 
BBC  series  enlivened  by  excellent  illustra- 


tions of  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  text  does 
not  pale  by  comparison,  for  Wood  assidu- 
ously shows  how  Shakespeare's  life  was 
framed  by  earthshaking  philosophical  and 
religious  transitions.  One  passage  encap- 
sulates Wood's  case:  "If  he  had  been  born 
in  his  parents'  generation,  two  or  three 
decades  earlier,  his  mind  might  not  have 
been  open  to  the  challenges  of  the  modern 
world;  a  few  decades  later  and  he  would 
not  have  been  in  touch  with  the  old  world 
view,  the  imaginal  universe  of  the 
medieval  Christian  civilization  of  England 
and  Europe." 

Wood  almost  makes  it  Catholic  civi- 
lization. Shakespeare's  father,  John,  did  a 
halfhearted  job  whitewashing  images  of 
saints  off  the  wall  of  a  Stratford  chapel; 
over  many  decades,  he  avoided  Protestant 
Easter  services,  when  Anglican  commu- 
nion was  noted.  The  families  of  his  moth- 
er and  his  wife  were  linked  to  recusant 
Catholics.  Wood  also  notes,  with  enough 
documentation  to  make  it  intriguing,  that 
Shakespeare  had  Jesuit  connections.  One 
teacher,  Simon  Hunt,  left  Stratford  short- 
ly after  instructing  Shakespeare,  going  to 
Douai  in  Belgium  to  join  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Odier  Jesuits  known  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  relatives  or  associates  include  a 
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HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  ot  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  teet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world -renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 
watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 
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schoolmate  and  distant  kinsman,  Robert 
Debdale,  as  well  as  the  more  famous 
Robert  Southwell  and  Henry  Garnet 
(both  sources  for  passages  in 
"Macbeth").  Wood  uses  police  and  tor- 
ture records  as  sources  for  detailed 
descriptions  of  their  sad  fates,  which 
were,  if  possible,  worse  than  one  would 
imagine. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean?  A 
Catholic  connection  feels  stretched,  as 
if  Wood  or  the  BBC  felt  they  needed  to 
publicize  the  series  as  groundbreaking. 
Fortunately,  Wood  makes  a  subtler 
case.  As  ever  in  things  Shakespearean, 
"the  play's  the  thing."  As  Wood  notes, 
"Henry  IV  Part  One"  was  a  hit  and 
Falstaff  an  immediate  household  name, 
in  part  because  he  struck  a  chord  of 
nostalgia  for  the  lost  medieval  world.  As 
Wood  notes,  nostalgia  infects  "As  You 
Like  It,"  in  the  figure  of  the  manservant 
Adam,  played  on  stage  by  Shakespeare 
himself.  For  ancient  householding, 
Lear  pleads,  "reason  not  the  need."  And 
who,  without  respect  for  custom,  could 
tolerate  Sir  Toby  Belch?  Shakespeare 
was  not  Catholic,  but  he  eschewed 
reformation. 

Given  Wood's  long  treatment  of 
the  sonnets,  the  Dark  Lady  and  other 
old  chestnuts,  I  wanted  more  of  this. 
Yes,  the  sonnets  deserve  attention,  and 
as  the  cause  of  Shakespeare's  midlife 
crisis,  Wood  provocatively  nominates 
one  Emilia  Bassano,  a  Venetian  of 
Moorish  and  Jewish  descent.  But  Wood 
knows  that  Shakespeare  was  a  dramatist 
more  than  a  poet,  or  if  quibble  we  must, 
a  poetic  dramatist.  ("Do  I  bite  my 
thumb  at  you,  sir?  No.  But  I  do  bite  my 
thumb.")  As  Wood  shows,  Shakespeare 
did  not  realize  his  lifelong  ambition  of 
restoring  his  family  fortunes  and  retir- 
ing to  Stratford  by  publishing  poems. 
Perspective  is  lost  when  the  poems  are 
overstressed. 

Similarly,  Wood  hits  a  triple  (not  a 
home  run)  on  another  subject, 
Shakespeare's  theatre  associations: 
where  he  lived,  where  he  worked  and 
who  befriended  him  among  "The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Men"  (later  "The  King's 
Men"  under  James  II).  Chums  included 
the  famous  Burbages  and  clowns  like 
Robert  Armin  (comic  relief  in  the  plays 
is  not  just  a  technique  but  a  "shop" 
necessity).    There   were    also  John 
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who  befriended  him  among  "The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Men"  (later  "The  King's 
Men"  under  James  II).  Chums  included 
the  famous  Burbages  and  clowns  like 
Robert  Armin  (comic  relief  in  the  plays 
is  not  just  a  technique  but  a  "shop" 
necessity).   There   were   also  John 
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Hemminges  and  Henry  Condell,  who 
published  the  first  folio — an  unprece- 
dented tribute  to  any  dramatist  at  that 
time.  Wood's  discussion  of  Ben  Jonson's 
ambivalent  friendship  is  also  excellent. 

But  Wood  could  have  engaged  those 
who  say  an  actor  could  not  have  written 
the  plays.  He  acknowledges  that  belief  in 
conspiracy  is  in  vogue  now.  Although  it 
started  in  the  United  States  (in  what 
Time  magazine  has  christened 
"Bardgate"),  it  now  is  popular  in  England 
as  well,  seducing  even  major  actors  to 
blaspheme  against  their  own  profession. 
Any  popular  life  of  Shakespeare  should 
be  assertive  in  refuting  it.  Wood's  isn't. 

For  example,  take  Shakespeare's 
schooling.  Wood  shows  that  Stratford's 
"grammar  school" — a  term  die  conspira- 
tors equate  with  your  local  P.S.  24 — was 
in  fact  a  fine  Renaissance  academy  that 
indoctrinated  him  in  classicist  learning 
and  languages.  In  an  age  w  hen  few  peo- 
ple of  any  kind  were  schooled  at  all,  it  was 
the  equal — if  not,  in  literature,  the  supe- 
rior— of  Harvard  today.  Wood  covers 
this,  but  does  not  emphasize  how  much  it 
dispels  myths  about  an  "unlearned 
actor." 

Similarly,  take  the  issue  of 
Shakespeare's  sources.  Conspirators  say 
that  only  an  aristocrat  could  have  written 
so  well  of  courts.  Wood  shows  that 
Shakespeare  learned  all  he  needed  of 
courts  from  Plutarch,  Holinshed  and 
other  writers  whose  works  he  ransacked. 
But  what  are  the  sources  of  his  scenes  of 
lowlife?  Wood  praises  the  comic  prose 
that  Shakespeare  used  to  animate  such 
scenes.  He  knows  one  does  not  create 
diis  from  books;  it  derives  not  from  the 
schoolhouse  or  great  house,  but  from  the 
alehouse  and  bawdyhouse.  The  beauti- 
fully vulgar  prose  refutes  any  conspiracy. 
But  Wood  simply  leaves  the  case  implic- 
it. 

To  be  fair,  I  may  worry  about 
"Bardgate"  because  I  live  in 
Washington,  where  nothing  so  deranges 
journalistic  judgment  as  the  word  "con- 
spiracy." (It  was  a  local  former  C.I.A. 
man,  Charlton  Ogbum,  who  put  con- 
spiracy on  the  map  with  his  The 
Mysterious  William  Shakespeare  [1983];  he 
has  many  media  followers  here.)  Wood's 
book  is  dandy,  but  in  my  view  he  has 
entered  the  ring  while  ignoring  the  bull. 

Tom  O'Brien 
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Karl  Rahner  famously  observed  that  the 
saints  teach  us  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
the  Christian  life  in  this  particular  way. 
Rahner's  point  is  that  the  saints  may 
serve  as  paradigms  for  us,  which  is  not  to 
say  that  every  saindy  life  is  a  necessary 
model  for  us  to  emulate.  While  we  may 
learn  from  the  prayer  life  of  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  or  about  the  staunch  faith  of  a 
contemporary  martyr  like  Oscar 
Romero,  it  is  not  clear  that  pillar- 
dwelling  would  be  the  primary  vocation 
of  most  Christians,  or  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  finder  of  lost  items  would  be 
a  suitable  aspiration.  The  tradition  of  the 
saints  is  a  complex  one.  Not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it:  there  are  saints  and 
then  there  are  saints. 

Robert  Ellsberg  understands  these 
discriminations  better  than  most.  The 
author  of  the  very  popular  All  Saints: 
Daily  Reflections  on  Saints,  Prophets,  and 
Witnesses  in  Our  Time  (Crossroad,  1997), 
he  has  turned  again  to  the  rich  tradition 
of  the  saints  to  ask  how  they  may  help  us 
develop  a  happy  life.  By  happiness, 
Ellsberg  does  not  mean  a  smiley-face 
existence,  or  even  Aristode's  fullness  of 
life  derived  from  an  intellectually  and 
morally  ordered  w  ay  of  being.  He  has  in 
mind  that  happiness  rooted  in  the 
Beatitudes  of  Jesus,  whose  introductory 
word  is  more  commonly  translated  todav 
as  "blessed,"  rather  than  "happy." 

The  happiness  promised  in  the  beat- 
itudes often  has  an  oxymoronic  character 
in  that,  alongside  "peace"  and  "mercy," 
its  litany  of  blessings  includes  words  not 
normally  associated  with  happiness — 
such  as  "mourning"  and  "poverty."  That 
tension,  of  course,  is  deeply  reflected  in 
the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ,  who  offers 
both  die  cross  and  the  risen  life.  It  is 
Ellsberg's  argument  that  happiness  and 
holiness  are  intimately  bound  together. 
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As  his  mentor  Dorothy  Day  once  put  it, 
halfway  to  heaven  is  heaven. 

Garnished  with  stories  of  saintly  fig- 
ures and  their  teachings,  this  hook  consists 
of  eight  chapters  that  are  like  interlocking 
facets  of  happiness  and  holiness.  The 
chapters  are  pitched  to  Christians  of  every 
w  alk  of  life,  even  though  Ellsberg  draws 
copiously  from  monastic  sources,  activist 
examples,  radical  gestures  like  those  "per- 
formed" by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the 
profoundly  intellectual  insights  of  a  St. 
xA.ugustine  of  Hippo. 

Ellsberg's  topics,  true  to  the  subtitle  of 
his  book,  all  begin  with  the  word 
"Learning" — how,  for  example,  to  be 
alive,  to  let  go,  to  work,  to  sit  still,  to  love, 
to  suffer,  to  die  and  so  on.  By  way  of  a  con- 
clusion, he  argues  that  holiness  is  not  a 
code  of  conduct  or  a  program  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  a  "certain  habit  of  being,  a  cer- 
tain fullness  of  life."  Like  the  saints  whom 
he  considers,  it  is  not  so  much  about  being 
holy  as  it  is  walking  the  way  of  holiness. 
That  walk,  while  in  the  direction  toward 
God,  is  a  lifelong  journey  that  takes  us 
toward  God.  Borrowing  from,  but  not  cit- 
ing, St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ellsberg  sees 
holiness  as  a  kind  of  striving  without  end 
(epcktasis  is  the  formal  term),  and  it  is  the 
striving  that  is  holiness  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
this  work  is  the  author's  capacity  to  trans- 
late the  hallowed  language  of  Christian 
spirituality  into  terms  understandable  to 
the  contemporary  person.  Thus  the 
capacity  to  love  provides  us  "new  eyes" 
with  which  to  see;  the  will  of  God  is  not  a 
benediction  over  fate  but  an  interior  chal- 
lenge to  bear  witness  to  love,  justice  and 
truth;  that  movement  toward  our  own 
death  is,  as  Henri  Nouwen  phrases  it  bor- 
rowing from  the  lingo  of  trapeze  artists, 
"trusting  the  catcher";  that  the  deepest 
meaning  of  monastic  stability  is  to  cure  us 
of  an  "aversion  to  commitment";  that  con- 
version may  be  simply  the  graced  moment 
when  we  face  our  own  mediocrity. 

Profoundly  influenced  by  his  years 
with  the  Catholic  Workers  and  his  role 
as  editor  in  chief  of  Orbis  publications, 
Robert  Ellsberg  is  a  graceful  writer  who 
wears  his  learning  lightly.  He  persuasive- 
ly argues  that  the  path  to  holiness  will 
lead  us,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  the  medieval 
English  mystic  Richard  Rolle,  to  know 
"mirth  in  the  love  of  God." 

Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 


Do  You  Get  "The  Word"  Too  Late? 

I  Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control, 
your  magazine  arrives  too  late  for  you  to  read 
"The  Word"  before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org,  where  you 
can  read  it  on  screen  or  print  it  out  using  4 
our  "Print  Friendly"  icon 
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Health  Care 

PSYCHOTHERAPY:  COUPLES/INDIVIDUALS. 

Sacrum  Convivium  Counseling  "Living  With 
Wholeness."  Nyack,  N.Y.  Ph:  (914)  548-3432. 

Parish  .Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimages 

IRELAND  IN  MAY.  Explore  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Celtic  spirituality.  Experience  a  magical,  mysti- 
cal spring  in  Ireland  while  praying  at  sacred  sites 
and  listening  to  Celtic  experts.  Join  Inward 
Travel's  much-loved  trip,  April  29  -  May  11, 
2004.  Contact:  Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1016  N. 
Superior  St.,  Spokane,  WA  99202;  Ph:  (509) 
483-6495;  jcomerford@stjosephfamilvcenter 
.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is  seeking  qual- 
ified applicants  for  the  position  of  Associate 
Director  within  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical 
and  Interreligious  Affairs.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Bishops'  Committee  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Secretariat,  the  Associate 
Director  provides  primary  support  to  the 
Bishops'  Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Dialogue  by  initiating,  sustaining 
and  promoting  interreligious  dialogues  and 
relations,  principally  with  Muslims,  Buddhists, 
Hindus  and  Native  Americans.  Additionally  the 
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Associate  Director  will  support  the  committee, 
the  secretariat  and  the  conference  in  its  overall 
ecumenical  mission  as  well  as  in  the  interreli- 
gious programs. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  an 
advanced  degree  or  equivalent  related  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  Catholic  theology,  theology 
of  interreligious  dialogue  and  a  major  world 
religion,  with  at  least  seven  years  experience  as 
teacher  and/or  participant  in  interreligious 
work.  Proven  administrative,  organizational, 
communication  (verbal  and  written)  skills  and 
the  ability  to  work  in  a  consultative  style.  Also 
required  is  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Clergy/religious  candidates  must  provide 
written  approval  from  their  diocesan  bishop  or 
religious  superior  before  an  application  can  be 
considered.  Diocesan  lay  employees  must  also 
provide  written  approval  from  the  local  bishop. 
Competitive  salary  with  excellent  fringe  bene- 
fits, including  relocation  assistance.  Qualified 
and  interested  applicants  should  submit  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  resume  with  appropriate 
approvals  by  Nov.  21,  2003,  to:  Office  of 
Human  Resources  (SEIA),  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  3211  Fourth 
Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017-1194;  Fax 
(202)  541-3412;  e-mail:  resumes@usccb.org. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  SPIRITUAL  PROGRAMMING. 

Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister  to 
direct  and  participate  in  spiritual  programming 
at  Queen  of  Angels  Retreat,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Master's  degree  in  spirituality  or  equivalent  and 
experience  in  retreat  work  required. 
Collaborative  work  with  administrative  team. 
Review  of  resumes  will  begin  immediately.  Send 
to:  Queen  of  Angels  Retreat,  P.O.  Box  2026, 


Saginaw,  MI;  e-mail:  qofa@juno.com.  For 
information  call  (989)  755-2149. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate  (CARA),  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  currendy  accepting  appli- 
cations for  the  Executive  Director  position.  The 
Executive  Director  of  CARA  is  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  CARA's  eight  professionals  and 
three  support  staff.  The  Director  is  also  respon- 
sible for  overall  coordination  of  the  research  and 
research  design  activities,  marketing,  organiza- 
tional development,  strategic  planning,  and 
communication  between  CARA  and  various 
church  agencies  and  groups  seeking  demo- 
graphic and  qualitative  research  and  consulta- 
tion. The  Board  of  Directors  of  CARA  invites 
individuals  widi  a  proven  record  of  excellence  in 
research,  plus  experience  in  personnel  manage- 
ment and  administrative  leadership  to  apply  for 
this  position.  Individuals  should  possess  a  doc- 
torate in  a  social  science  field  and  be  competent 
in  the  study  of  religion  and  religious  issues. 
Salary  is  competitive.  Women  and  underrepre- 
sented  populations  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  the  names 
of  three  references  to:  Reverend  Michael  J. 
Garanzini,  S.J.,  c/o  Office  of  the  President, 
Loyola  University  Chicago,  820  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1. 

Web  Sites 

RARE,  ORIGINAL  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART.  Visit 
www.sacredartwork.com. 

TIMELY  GENERAL  INTERCESSIONS  for  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  delivered  weekly  by  e-mail.  Free 
trial:  www.fcaministry.com. 
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Educational  Values 

Thank  you,  Thomas  McCarthy,  for  your 
direct  and  honest  comments  on  our 
schools  in  "Swimming  Upstream" 
(10/6).  The  amount  of  time,  energy  and 
implied  worth  that  is  given  to  supporting 
the  prevailing  cultural  values  has 
increased  at  a  disturbing  rate,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  we  say 
Catholic  education  is  all  about.  Using 
fund-raising  rather  than  stewardship  as  a 
model,  we  are  doing  little  to  model  the 
Eucharist,  countercultural  values  or  the 
creative  awe  and  wonder  that  are  so  sig- 
nificant to  a  child's  faith  formation.  You 
are  not  alone  in  your  reactions,  simply 
more  courageous  than  far  too  many  par- 
ents and  administrators. 

Mary  Therese  Lemanek 
Allen  Park,  Mich. 

Mel  Gibson 

I  found  Terry  Golway's  comments  on 
Mel  Gibson's  film  intriguing  ("A 
Curious  Silence,"  10/20).  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Gibson  interviewed  about  the 
movie,  but  I  cannot  comment  on  its 
possible  anti-Semitism. 

I  can  say  that  I  have  my  doubts. 
The  film,  in  Gibson's  own  words,  is  the 
"truth."  Yet  he  admits  that  he  is  filming 
the  suffering  and  death  of  our  universal 
Lord  and  Savior  through  the  lens  of  a 
private  revelation  given  to  a  mystic. 

While  revelations  may  be  a  gift 
from  God,  they  are  not  part  of  the 
Creed.  No  Catholic,  or  any  other 
human  being,  is  obliged  to  accept  as 
"truth"  that  which  is  given  in  a  private 
revelation. 

Since  I  cannot  translate  the  original 
languages  he  is  using,  I  will  not  spend 
my  time,  talent  or  treasure  to  see  his 
interpretation  of  the  suffering  and  death 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  no  reason  to  trust 
its  accuracy. 

As  a  Catholic,  however,  I  will  rely 
on  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy  to  help 
me  unpack  the  meaning  of  salvation. 
We  pray  in  Eucharistic  Prayer  3:  "Lord, 
may  this  sacrifice...  advance  the  peace 
and  salvation  of  the  whole  world." 

Another  caution  I  throw  up  about 
Mr.  Gibson's  possible  anti-Semitism  is 
his  apparent  rejection  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  reforms.  It  is  possible 


that  a  person  who  rejects  the  reforms  of 
the  liturgy  might  also  reject  a  Vatican 
Council  document  like  "Nostra  Aetate," 
the  beautiful  document  about  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  Jews  and  other  religions. 

(Rev.)  William  C.  McGuirk 
United,  Pa. 

Challenging  the  Paradigm 

John  Renard,  in  "Clash-Talk"  (10/13), 
is  right  to  challenge  the  description  of 
the  conflict  between  Islam  and  the 
West  as  a  "clash  of  civilizations." 
Nevertheless,  the  conflict  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  Christians  in  Sudan, 


Ethiopia  and  other  areas  of  Africa  cer- 
tainly know  and  fear  the  consequences 
of  this  conflict.  Salman  Rushdie  still 
remains  off  the  speakers'  circuit.  The 
Taliban  is  still  alive  and  well.  Osama 
bin  Ladin  is  not  a  Lone  Ranger.  The 
caliphate  (union  of  mosque  and  state) 
remains  Islam's  preferred  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Jihad  as  real  war  remains  a 
pillar  of  Islamic  faith.  And  9/1 1  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story. 

Given  its  history,  Islam  cannot  be 
defined  as  "a  religion  of  peace"  any 
more  than  Catholicism,  given  its  histo- 
ry, can  be  defined  as  a  religion  of  liberal 
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thinking.  Yes,  there  are  peaceful 
Muslims,  and  there  are  liberal-thinking 
Catholics,  but  they  do  not  define  their 
respective  religious  communities.  When 
Al  Smith  ran  for  president  in  1926,  non- 
Catholics  were  right  to  ask  how  a 
Catholic  president  could  uphold  both 
religious  freedom  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  took  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  to  remove  finally  and 
officially  the  justification  of  Catholic 
intolerance  toward  other  religious  per- 
suasions. 

Isn't  it  time  that  Islam  be  challenged 


to  repudiate  intolerance,  as  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  did  for  Catholicism? 
Jihad  is  no  joke,  and  until  Islam  officially 
renounces  it  except  as  a  metaphor  for 
one's  own  internal,  spiritual  battle,  then 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  legitimately 
question  whether  Islam  can  contribute  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world, 
while  the  non-Muslim  world  continues  to 
be  described  as  a  world  of  "infidels  and 
blasphemers." 

Certainly,  pre-emptive  war  is  not  a 
good  idea.  But  bad  ideas  flourish  when 
fear  and  frustration  overcome  a  people.  I 


would  like  to  see  America  magazine 
address  the  real  sources  of  conflict 
between  Islam  and  the  rest  of  humanity 
and  suggest  a  path  toward  lasting  resolu- 
tions of  these  conflicts. 

Kenneth  C.  Hein.  O.S.B. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 

Boston's  Archbishop 

Thank  you  for  the  riveting  interview  with 
Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley  of  Boston 
(10/27). 

When  asked  how  his  roots  in  the 
Franciscan  order  contributed  to  his  min- 
istry as  a  bishop,  Archbishop  O'Malley's 
reply  was  a  universal  call  to  the  entire 
church:  "I  am  not  sure.  I  suppose  part  of 
it  is  the  ideal  of  striving,  like  Francis,  to 
be  a  universal  brother." 

Clone  this  cleric.  We  need  him  all 
over  the  world! 

Thomas  J.  Van  Etten 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Interesting  as  was  the  interview  with 
Archbishop  O'Malley,  I  found  it  ulti- 
mately disappointing.  Though  the  inter- 
viewer, James  Martin,  S.J.,  raised  the 
question  of  "the  arrogance  of  some  bish- 
ops...[and]  the  lack  of  lay  involvement"  as 
possible  causes  for  the  church's  present 
troubles,  Archbishop  O'Malley  turned 
the  question  aside  and  focused  instead  on 
cultural  changes  in  American  society. 
Isn't  it  at  least  arguable  that  the  current 
structures  of  ecclesiastical  governance, 
with  their  "lack  of  lay  involvement"  and 
lack  of  accountability  to  any  but  Rome, 
have  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  responsibili- 
ty for  what  has  happened — not  only 
regarding  the  sex  scandals  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  for 
some  of  the  church's  other  troubles  in 
today's  world? 

It  is  almost  as  if  those  who  lead  the 
church  are  unwilling,  or  are  not  permit- 
ted, to  discuss  such  matters  with  their  fel- 
low members.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Archbishop  O'Malley  is  a  kind  man  and  a 
good  listener.  But  mere  listening  is  not 
enough;  one  has  to  hear  as  well,  and 
above  all  to  respond  in  a  way  that 
assumes  the  seriousness  of  the  questions 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  questioner.  The 
failure  to  do  so  is  what  leads  to  the  sense 
of  "arrogance,"  to  which  the  interviewer 
alluded. 

Nicholas  Clifford 
New  Haven,  Vt. 
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★  ★★★★ 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  write  the  Foreword  for  this  inspirational  and 
artistic  masterpiece.  The  biblical  presentations  and  Gospel  readings  are 
excellent  for  teaching  or  simply  meditating. 

— Francis  Cardinal  George,  omi.  Archbishop  of  Chicago 

Instructive  and  handsomely  illustrated! 

— Fr.  Avery  Dulles,  SJ.  Fordham  University 

/  meditated  on  these  beautiful  pictures  during  Holy  Week.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  my  First  Holy  Communion  .  .  .  probably  the  last  time  I 
received  any  real  instruction  concerning  the  Real  Presence.  You  just  can't 
know  what  it  means  to  find  such  nourishing  reading  on  the  Eucharist! 

— Marge  Galiene,  De  Pere,  WI 
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Traditional  'New  Age' 
Theology 

Thirty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Nov.  16,  2003 

Readings:  Dn  12:1-3;  Ps  16:5,  8-11;  Heb  10:11-14,  18;  Mk  13:24-32 

"They  will  see  ''the  Son  of  Man  coining  in  the  clouds'"  (Mk  13:26) 


BOTH  THE  FIRST  and  the  third 
readings  for  today  begin  with  the 
words  "In  those  days."  Of  which 
days  are  the  writers  speaking? 
And  why  are  they  so  filled  with  terror  and 
destruction? 

These  accounts  reflect  ancient 
Israelite  understanding  of  the  endtime 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  end  of  time). 
Israel  believed  that  the  sinful  age  within 
wrhich  it  was  living  would  come  to  an  end 
and  an  age  of  holiness  would  follow.  But 
the  period  of  transition  from  one  age  to 
the  other  would  be  a  time  of  purification. 
Initially  Israel  expected  this  to  transpire  in 
history.  Therefore  the  endtime  was  differ- 
ent from  the  end  of  time. 

There  were  various  traditions  regard- 
ing the  way  this  new  age  would  dawn. 
Some  believed  that  a  descendant  of  David 
would  establish  a  new  and  faithful  rule 
(Acts  1:6).  Others,  like  the  Qumran  com- 
munity, expected  a  priestly  leader  to 
launch  a  cultic  reform.  Still  others  looked 
for  someone  from  heaven  to  inaugurate 
the  new  age.  In  line  with  this  last  tradition, 
Jesus  describes  "the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
the  clouds." 

Of  which  days  do  the  authors  speak? 
The  time  of  transition  between  the  ages. 
Why  are  "those  days"  filled  with  terror? 
They  include  purification  from  sin.  When 
will  they  dawn?  That  is  the  $64,000  ques- 
tion. 

The  reading  from  Daniel  suggests 
that  "those  days"  refers  to  the  end  of  time. 
Scholars  question  whether  the  author  is 
really  referring  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  or  to  what  some  call  the  rapture 
("your  people  shall  escape").  Instead,  they 
remind  us  that  Daniel  was  written  in  a 
kind  of  code  called  apocalyptic,  which  pre- 
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vented  Israel's  conquerors  from  detecting 
the  book's  subversive  message.  In  other 
words,  it  means  what  it  says,  but  on  a  level 
that  is  not  always  obvious.  Its  promise  of 
future  justice  encouraged  the  beleaguered 
people  to  remain  faithful  in  the  face  of 
affliction. 

The  reading  from  Mark  is  also  apoc- 
alyptic. Though  it  suggests  the  end  of  the 
world  ("heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away"), 
scholars  believe  that  it  refers  primarily  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  with  the 
first  reading,  it  encouraged  fidelity  at  a 
time  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  falling 
apart.  This  reading  clearly  states  that  no 
one  but  God  knows  when  the  end  will 
come. 

Though  both  readings  describe 
frightful  scenes,  they  also  assert  that  the 
righteous  will  somehow  survive  the  ordeal 
and  will  find  a  place  with  God.  This 
hopeful  message  continues  to  console 
those  who  are  forced  to  watch  their  own 
worlds  fall  apart.  Both  Daniel  and  Mark 
offer  resounding  negative  responses  to 
such  gnawing  questions  as:  Does  our  suf- 
fering mean  that  evil  forces  have  the  last 
word?  Has  God  forgotten  us?  Have  the 
righteous  dead  died  in  vain? 

Why  are  these  readings  placed  before 
us  now?  They  certainly  are  relevant.  Who 
has  not  struggled  with,  and  sometimes 
been  overcome  by,  the  evil  forces  let  loose 
in  our  world  today?  Who  has  not  asked 
the  questions  posed  above?  We  desper- 
ately need  both  the  comfort  and  the 
encouragement  that  these  readings  offer, 
even  though  we  may  have  to  look  beneath 
the  scenes  that  they  sketch  to  find  their 
meaning. 

On  one  level  they  may  indeed  speak 
of  the  actual  end  of  the  world,  when 
Christ  will  come  "in  the  clouds  with  great 
power  and  glory."  But  it  is  not  only  then 
that  we  will  move  from  one  age  to  anoth- 
er. Christians  believe  that  the  new  age  has 


already  been  inaugurated  with  the  coming 
of  Jesus  into  history.  That  is  why  we  have 
these  readings  at  the  end  of  the  liturgical 
year,  as  we  turn  our  gaze  toward  the  cele- 
bration of  that  coming. 

Our  understanding  of  the  endtime 
has  yet  a  third  level.  Though  the  new  age 
dawned  with  Jesus'  coming,  it  takes  root 
in  us  only  when  we  open  ourselves  to  its 
power.  Each  time  we  are  willing  to  move 
beyond  our  sinfulness,  despite  the  "dis- 
tress" or  "tribulation"  this  may  cause,  we 
step  over  the  threshold  into  the  new  age. 
The  two  transitions  from  old  to  new 
described  above  are  beyond  our  control, 
but  the  transition  described  here  is  ours  to 
make.  Our  decision  to  bring  the  new  age 
to  light  puts  an  end  in  a  way  to  part  of  the 
world  of  sin.  To  use  another  image,  the 
struggle  to  bring  the  reign  of  God  to  birth 
has  been  called  the  "birth  pangs  of  the 
Messiah"  (see  Mt  24:8;  Rm  8:22).  Such 
pain  can  be  life-giving. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  liturgi- 
cal year,  our  religious  perspective  focuses 
on  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  which 
coming?  His  first  coming  according  to 
the  flesh,  when  he  inaugurated  the  end- 
time?  His  final  coming,  which  we  expect 
at  the  end  of  time?  Or  his  coming  into  our 
lives  each  time  we  step  forward  in  genuine 
Christian  living?  Actually,  in  hopeful 
anticipation,  we  await  his  coming  on  all 
three  levels.  Dianne  Bergant 


praying  with  scripture 

•  What  is  there  about  the  end  of  the 
world  that  I  fear?  Why? 

•  Why  do  I  look  forward  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Jesus'  coming  in  human 
flesh? 

•  Where  in  my  life  might  God  be  call- 
ing me  to  leave  the  old  age  for  the 
new  one? 
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Go  in  Peace 

A  Gift  of  Enduring  Love 

John  Paul  II 

0-8294-1746-X  •  He  •  $19.95 

"Presents  [John  Paul  IPs]  strong 
vision  in  a  clear,  accessible,  and 
profoundly  moving  way." 

— Tom  McGrath, 

former  executive  editor, 
U.S.  Catholic,  and  author, 
Raising  Faith-Filled  Kids 


for  Christmas 


"What  might  initially  seem  to  be  a  conventional 
collection  of  devotions  has  at  its  heart  a  truly 
radical  critique  of  most  Western  thought  since 
the  Enlightenment." 

— Washington  Post 

"Go  tn  Peace  is  a  gift  to  every  Catholic  and  to  all 
people  of  good  will  who  wish  to  reflect  on  the 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  spiritual 
wisdom  of  our  great  Pope." 

— Francis  Cardinal  George, 

Archbishop  of  Chicago 

"To  read  Go  in  Peace  is  like  making  a  retreat  with 
the  Pope  as  your  spiritual  director." 

— Andrew  Greeley,  author 

"Pope  John  Paul  II  speaks  to  our  hearts  in  each 
page.  ...  A  moving  glimpse  into  the  heart  and 
soul  of  this  great  man." 

— Patrick  Madrid,  author, 
Surprised  by  Truth 

"It's  the  most  accessible,  down-to-earth,  and 
heartfelt  collection  of  John  Paul  IPs  writings 
I've  ever  read.  I  highly  recommend  it." 

— Michael  Leach,  co-editor, 
/  Like  Being  Catholic  and 
A  Mary  knoll  Book  of  Prayer 
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Of  Many  Things 


November,  with  its  feast  of 
All  Saints  and  the  memo- 
rial of  All  Souls,  reminds 
us  of  the  dead  who  have 
played  a  role  in  our  lives  and  whose 
presence  we  deeply  miss.  They  may  be 
friends  or  relatives  or — in  my  case — 
parishioners,  like  those  whom  I  knew 
well  at  my  former  parish  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  now  in  my 
present  parish  in  New  York  City.  I 
keep  their  names  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  in  my  morning  prayer  the  sight  of 
them  summons  up  their  images  to  my 
mind's  eye. 

Among  them  is  Clarissa,  an  African 
.American  woman  of  great  faith,  who 
died  of  multiple  sclerosis.  Her  home 
was  a  basement  apartment  almost 
devoid  of  natural  light — a  circum- 
stance that  added  to  her  pain.  So  now, 
in  prayer,  my  words  take  this  form:  "I 
hope,  Clarissa,  that  you  are  in  a  place 
radiant  with  light,  where  pain  is 
unknown."  I  feel  sure  she  is  present  to 
me  in  ways  that  will  become  still 
clearer  when  we  meet  again.  Another 
is  Frances,  who  lived  in  a  low-income 
housing  project  on  North  Capitol 
Street.  Coming  to  early  Mass  one 
Sunday,  she  said,  "The  doctor  says 
I'm  doing  better."  There  was  hope  in 
her  words,  though  the  hope,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  unfounded.  She  is 
another  whose  face  I  see  in  the  early 
morning. 

Here  in  New  York,  others  whom  I 
came  to  know  in  a  pastoral  context 
have  also  died,  and  theirs  too  are  faces 
I  bring  to  my  inward  eye  in  prayer. 
For  several  years  I  helped  out  at  St. 
Clare's  Hospital,  before  the  new  drugs 
made  it  possible  for  those  with  AIDS 
to  live  relatively  normal  lives.  Ramon, 
a  Hispanic  man  whom  I  knew  there 
and  whom  I  continued  to  visit  after  his 
transfer  to  an  AIDS  hospice  near  my 
parish  in  lower  Manhattan,  stands  out. 
A  pastoral  care  coordinator  at  St. 
Clare's  had  told  me  that  initially 
Ramon  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  In  time,  however,  her  genuine 
concern  touched  him,  and  he  came  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  receive 
Communion  and  then  to  be  anointed. 
The  hospice  to  which  he  went  was 


located  near  his  childhood  home,  a 
neighborhood  of  tenements  and  pub- 
lic housing.  Once  there,  Ramon 
reestablished  contact  with  his  father 
who  still  lived  nearby.  During  one 
hospice  visit,  he  showed  me  a  frying 
pan  and  other  kitchen  items  a  friend 
had  brought  from  his  former  apart- 
ment. "They're  for  my  father,"  he  said 
simply.  Apart  from  a  few  clothes, 
these  were  all  that  remained  of  his 
material  possessions,  which  he  wanted 
to  dispose  of  by  way  of  preparing  for 
his  death — a  final  act  of  control  over 
his  waning  life.  The  hospice  called  me 
the  night  he  lay  dying  so  that  he  could 
be  anointed  one  last  time. 

His  estranged  wife  subsequently 
arranged  for  a  memorial  service  at  my 
parish.  Only  she  and  his  father  were 
present.  Here  was  a  man  who  owned 
little  in  this  life,  but  as  it  neared  its 
end,  he  knew  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
loving  God.  Him  too  I  expect  to  see 
again. 

Consideration  of  the  death  of  peo- 
ple close  to  us  formed  part  of  my 
retreat  this  past  summer.  When, 
months  beforehand,  I  asked  my  spiri- 
tual director  how  to  prepare  for  those 
eight  days,  he  said,  "Think  about 
whom  you  would  like  to  bring  with 
you."  I  knew  immediately  that  these 
and  other  deceased  friends  would  be 
among  them. 

A  reflection  by  the  Jesuit  theolo- 
gian Karl  Rahner  deals  with  this  issue 
of  remaining  in  touch  with  those  who 
have  died:  "The  great  and  sad  mistake 
of  many  people. ..is  to  imagine  that 
those  whom  death  has  taken,  leave  us. 
They  do  not  leave  us.  They  remain! 
Where  are  they?  In  darkness?  Oh,  no! 
It  is  we  who  are  in  darkness.  We  do 
not  see  them,  but  they  see  us.  Their 
eyes,  radiant  with  glory,  are  fixed 
upon  our  eyes....  Oh,  infinite  consola- 
tion! Though  invisible  to  us,  our  dead 
are  not  absent....  They  are  living  near 
us,  transfigured. ..into  light,  into 
power,  into  love." 

Such  a  strong  assurance  of  the 
continued  presence  of  those  for  whom 
we  have  cared  can  serve  as  a  needed 
November  consolation. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Vouchers 
Ambushed 

BY  A  SINGLE-VOTE  MARGIN,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  Sept.  9  passed  a  bill  that 
includes  a  school-voucher  provision  for  low- 
income  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  a  small,  five-year  pilot  program  that  has 
had  several  heavyweight  titles.  It  has  been  rather  grandly  but 
accurately  called  at  different  times  both  the  D.C.  Student 
Opportunity  Scholarship  Act  and  the  D.C.  Parental  Choice 
Initiative  Act. 

By  whatever  name  it  is  known,  the  measure  would  add 
to  the  district's  school  budget  $40  million  in  new  money  for 
what  are  identified  as  "three  sectors"  of  schooling:  $  1 3  mil- 
lion for  regular  public  schools,  $13  million  for  charter 
schools  that  are  publicly  funded  but  not  publicly  controlled 
and  $13  million  for  a  voucher  program — a  sum  the  House 
reduced  to  $10  million  when  it  passed  the  bill. 

Under  the  act,  children  from  poor  families  who  found 
themselves  stuck  in  failing  public  schools  would  be  eligible 
for  vouchers  worth  up  to  $7,500  annually.  These  vouchers 
could  be  used  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  in  nonpublic  schools, 
including  those  with  a  religious  affiliation. 

That  $7,500  is  about  half  of  what  the  districts  public 
school  system  currently  spends  per  pupil  for  its  68,000  stu- 
dents. Most  of  those  students  are  African  Americans  or 
Latinos,  and  many  are  from  low-income  families.  These 
children  are  not  well  served  by  the  city's  public  schools.  The 
district's  mayor,  Anthony  A.  Williams,  is  a  Democrat  who 
once  opposed  vouchers;  last  May,  however,  he  changed  his 
mind.  He  blundy  explained  why:  he  "got  up  one  morning 
and  decided  there  are  a  lot  of  kids  getting  a  crappy  educa- 
tion and  we  could  do  better." 

Vouchers  are  one  strategy  for  improvement.  The 
Arizona  Republican  Jeff  Flake,  a  campaigner  for  the  bill,  has 
noted  that  vouchers  would  do  no  more  than  give  the  dis- 
trict's stranded  children  "the  opportunity  to  seek  a  different 
or  better  education  if  they  so  choose." 

If  the  bill  ever  becomes  law,  there  would  probably  be 
more  applicants  for  vouchers  than  the  funds  allotted  could 
cover.  In  that  case,  recipients  would  be  chosen  by  lottery.  It 
is  also  likely  that  many  families  would  choose  one  of  the  29 
Catholic  schools  in  the  district.  In  the  academic  year  2002- 
3,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  students  in  those  schools 


were  not  Catholics,  and  65  percent  were  nonwhite.  Tuition 
and  fees  were  astonishingly  low:  an  average  of  $3,740  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  $9,610  in  high  schools. 

So  far,  however,  the  Senate  has  not  passed  the  bill.  All 
Republicans  except  Pennsylvania's  Arlen  Specter  favor  the 
act,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few  Democrats  they  have  enough 
votes  for  passage.  But  they  do  not  have  enough  votes  to 
defeat  the  filibuster  that  Democrats  warn  they  will  conduct  if 
the  bill  comes  up  for  a  vote.  Nevada's  Democratic  Senator 
Harry  Reid,  the  assistant  minority  leader,  said:  "I  think 
everyone  knows  that  this  bill,  as  long  as  this  voucher  issue  is 
in  here  floating  around,  is  not  going  to  go  very  far." 

It  may  not  move  at  all.  With  the  notable  exception  of 
California's  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein,  the  Democratic  sena- 
tors are  no  more  willing  to  discuss  vouchers  than  to  discuss 
term  limits  for  themselves.  There  is  an  odd,  if  not  sinister, 
puzzle  here.  For  generations,  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
North  was  presumed  to  be  the  party  of  blue-collar  workers, 
of  Catholics  and,  more  recently,  of  African  Americans.  Given 
the  district's  demographic  makeup,  these  are  constituencies 
the  voucher  bill  would  benefit. 

why  haven't  the  majority  of  the  Senate's  Democrats  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Senator  Feinstein  and  Mayor 
Williams?  After  all,  this  is  a  very  limited  plan.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  all  voucher  projects  would  be  unconstitutional,  but 
that  objection  was  blown  out  of  the  water  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  June  2002  that  Cleveland's 
voucher  program  does  not  offend  against  die  First 
Amendment's  Establishment  Clause. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  minority  leader,  Thomas 
A.  Daschle  of  Soudi  Dakota,  remarked  that  vouchers  would 
mean  "an  unfortunate  loss  of  revenue  for  our  public  school 
system."  In  fact,  nonpublic  schools  save  the  government 
billions  of  dollars.  If  they  were  to  close  tomorrow,  many 
states  would  face  an  acute  financial  crisis  as  they  tried  to 
provide  schooling  for  thousands  of  children  for  whom  they 
would  have  neither  money  nor  space. 

The  Senate  Democrats,  however,  treasure  the  good  will 
of  the  powerful  teachers'  unions,  which  detest  vouchers. 
But  both  the  senators  and  the  unions  have  their  priorities 
misplaced.  In  a  letter  to  The  Washington  Post  on  Sept.  21, 
Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick,  archbishop  of 
Washington,  pointed  out  that  the  issue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  private  versus  public  or  Catholic  versus 
non-Catholic.  The  cardinal  said  he  believes  in  public  edu- 
cation and  is  working  with  the  city's  leaders  to  improve  it. 
But  that  work  is  best  done,  he  concluded,  by  "putting  poli- 
tics aside  and  putting  our  children  and  families  first." 
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Signs  of  the 

World  Joins  John  Paul  II  in 
Anniversary  Celebration 

As  voices  from  around  the  world  offered 
congratulations  and  encouragement, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  celebrated  a  25th 
anniversary  Mass  and  prayed  for  the 
"wisdom,  holiness  and  strength"  to  keep 
leading  the  church. 

The  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on 
Oct.  16  brought  together  church  leaders, 
civil  authorities  and  some  50,000  of  the 
faithful  from  many  countries,  all  of  them 
eager  to  share  the  moment  with  the 
aging  and  fragile  pontiff. 

The  Mass  was  an  emotional  high  point 
of  the  anniversary  events,  which  included 
a  conference  of  cardinals  and  bishops  to 
discuss  the  pontificate's  major  themes, 
the  release  of  the  pope's  post-synodal 
document  on  the  role  of  bishops  and 
heartfelt  expressions  of  support  from 
average  Catholics. 

The  liturgy  in  St.  Peter's  Square  was  a 
celebration  of  what  the  pope  has  accom- 
plished in  25  years  and  a  reminder  of 
how  much  his  physical  strength  lias 
slipped.  Youthful  and  energetic  when  he 
greeted  the  world  on  Oct.  16,  1978,  the 
83-year-old  pontiff  had  to  be  wheeled  on 
a  chair  to  the  altar  and  struggled  to  pro- 
nounce the  Mass  prayers. 

In  a  sermon  read  in  part  by  an  aide, 
the  pope  alluded  to  his  physical  difficul- 
ties and  asked  for  continued  prayers  and 
support  from  Catholics  all  over  the  globe. 
He  said  that  aware  of  his  "human  fragili- 
ty," he  meditated  daily  over  his  ability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  papacy. 

More  than  250  cardinals  and  bishops 
from  more  than  120  countries  concele- 
brated  with  the  pope.  Most  of  them  have 
taken  office  under  Pope  John  Paul  and 
helped  him  shape  the  modern  church. 
Addressing  the  pope,  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  described  the  pontiff  as  a  tire- 
less missionary  who  has  preached  Christ's 
message  to  "young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  the  powerful  and  die  humble." 

Sitting  in  a  spotlight  under  a  canopy, 
his  head  tilted  forward  under  a  brocaded 
gold  miter,  the  pope  glaneed  out  at  the 


crowd  and  smiled  as  visitors  waved  caps, 
flags  and  scarves  in  tribute.  He  told  them 
their  support  helps  him  carry  on  his  min- 
istry. "God  alone  knows  how  much  sacri- 
fice, prayer  and  suffering  have  been 
offered  up  to  support  me  in  my  service  to 
the  church,"  he  said.  Introducing  the 
prayer  of  the  faithful,  the  pope  asked  that 
God  "continue  to  pour  upon  me  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  holi- 
ness and  strength,  in  order  to  serve  his 
holy  people  and  proclaim  to  all  people 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  and  peace." 

At  the  Vatican  conference  on  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  first  2  5  years,  leading  car- 
dinals said  the  pope  had  guided  the 
church  through  a  time  of  confusion  with 
the  sure  touch  of  an  understanding 
father.  Cardinal  Bernardin  Gantin  of 
Benin,  former  dean  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  appeared  to  counter  rumors  of 
future  papal  retirement  when  he  said: 
"Popes  don't  take  retirement  pay,  having 
been  chosen  to  serve  for  life." 

On  Oct.  16  the  pope  signed  an  apos- 
tolic exhortation,  "Pastores  Gregis" 
("Shepherds  of  the  Flock"),  his  response 
to  the  2001  world  Synod  of  Bishops, 
which  discussed  the  identity  and  role  of 
the  bishop  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world.  The  document  called  on  every 
bishop  to  be  "a  living  sign  of  Jesus  Christ, 
teacher,  priest  and  pastor,"  while 
acknowledging  the  tremendous  demands 
of  pastoral  ministry  in  the  modern  age. 
"Where  will  we  find  the  strength  to  carry 
it  out  according  to  the  will  of  Christ? 
Undoubtedly,  only  in  him,"  the  pope  told 
more  than  250  cardinals  and  bishops  at 
the  signing  ceremony. 


Pope  Beatifies  Mother  Teresa 

Pope  John  Paul  II  offered  his  thanks  to 
Blessed  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta, 
founder  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity, 
for  being  close  to  him  in  her  lifetime 
and  for  courageously  showing  the  world 
what  it  means  to  love  and  serve  Jesus 
completely. 

"The  venerable  servant  of  God, 
Teresa  of  Calcutta,  from  this  moment 


on  will  be  called  blessed,"  the  pope  said 
at  the  beatification  Mass  on  Oct.  19  as 
the  crowd  burst  into  applause.  In  the 
homily  he  wrote  for  the  ceremony,  the 
83-year-old  pope  said:  "We  honor  in 
her  one  of  the  most  relevant  personali- 
ties of  our  age.  Let  us  accept  her  mes- 
sage and  follow  her  example." 

For  the  first  time  at  a  major  event, 
Pope  John  Paul  did  not  read  even  one 
line  of  his  own  homily.  A  Vatican  offi- 
cial said  that  because  of  the  pope's  diffi- 
culty in  speaking,  the  crowd  would  not 
have  been  able  to  understand  much  of 
his  message,  so  others  were  asked  to 
read  the  text  for  him. 

St.  Peter's  Square  and  the  surround- 
ing streets  were  a  crush  of  some  300,000 
pilgrims  and  admirers  of  Mother 
Teresa.  Under  a  bright  sun,  which 
weather  forecasters  had  said  would  not 
appear,  the  scene  was  awash  with  vibrant 
colors:  flags  from  dozens  of  countries, 
banners  in  languages  from  Polish  to 
Hindi,  the  blue-trimmed  saris  of  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  and  the  colorful 
traditional  dress  of  Guatemalans  and 
Nigerians. 

In  an  unusually  personal  homily,  read 
by  a  Vatican  aide  and  by  Indian 
Cardinal  Ivan  Dias  of  Mumbai,  the  pope 
wrote,  "I  am  personally  grateful  to  this 
courageous  woman,  who  I  always  felt 
was  alongside  of  me.  An  icon  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  she  went  everywhere  to 
serve  Christ  in  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Not  even  conflicts  or  wars  could  stop 
her." 

Mother  Teresa  was  beatified  in  record 
time — just  over  six  years  after  her 
death — because  Pope  John  Paul  set  aside 
the  rule  that  the  process  for  determining 
sainthood  cannot  begin  until  the  candi- 
date has  been  dead  five  years. 

The  congregation  at  the  beatification 
Mass  included  official  delegations  from 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Albania, 
Albania's  Sunni  and  Bectascian  Muslim 
communities  and  from  26  governments, 
including  the  United  States,  the 
Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  India, 
Albania  and  Macedonia.  Several  royal 
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guests  were  seated  not  far  from  2,000 
people  who  eat  or  sleep  at  the  mission- 
aries' facilities  in  Rome. 

In  his  homily,  Pope  John  Paul  wrote 
that  Mother  Teresa's  life  was  "a  radical 
living  and  a  bold  proclamation  ot  the 
Gospel....  Her  life  is  a  testimony  to  the 
dignity7  and  the  privilege  of  humble  ser- 
vice.... Her  greatness  lies  in  her  ability 
to  give  without  counting  the  cost,  to 
give  'until  it  hurts.'"  Pope  John  Paul 
appeared  to  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
What  little  he  read  during  the  Mass,  he 
read  with  great  strain.  But  after  Mass,  he 
stayed  on  the  stage  for  20  minutes 
greeting  members  of  the  official  delega- 
tions, then  rode  through  the  massive 
crowd  in  an  open  popemobile. 

"Mother  Teresa  shared  the  passion  of 
the  Crucified  One,  particularly  during 
her  long  years  of  'interior  darkness,'" 
the  pope  wrote  in  his  homily.  "In  the 
darkest  hours,  she  clung  with  even 
greater  tenacity  to  prayer  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  This  harsh  spiritual 
struggle  allowed  her  to  identify  even 
more  with  those  she  served  every  day, 
experiencing  the  pain  and  even  rejection 
they  felt." 


Pope  Creates  30  Cardinals,  Asks 
Them  to  Be  'Fearless  Witnesses' 

In  ceremonies  that  combined  solemn 
tradition  and  the  cheers  of  the  faithful, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  created  30  new  cardi- 
nals on  Oct.  2 1  and  asked  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  "to  all  people,  with- 
out exception"  on  every  continent.  New 
members  from  22  countries  were  added 
to  the  college,  including  Cardinal  Justin 
Rigali  of  Philadelphia.  The  pope  said 
the  new  cardinals  reflected  the  "multi- 
plicity of  races  and  cultures  that  make 
up  the  Christian  population." 

In  his  sermon  and  prayers,  the  pope 
emphasized  the  cardinals'  special  duty  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  serve  others. 
"Only  if  you  become  the  servants  of  all 
will  you  complete  your  mission  and  help 
the  successor  of  Peter  to  be,  in  turn,  the 
'servant  of  the  servants  of  God,'"  he  said 
in  his  sermon  during  the  consistory, 
which  was  read  by  an  aide.  But  because 
of  his  increasing  difficulty  in  speaking, 
the  pope  let  others  speak  for  him  at  sev- 
eral key  points,  including  the  reading 
out  of  the  new  cardinals'  names. 


In  his  sermon,  the  pope  told  the  car- 
dinals he  was  counting  on  their  collabo- 
ration and  prayers.  He  asked  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  "with  words  and  with 
example"  and  to  serve  the  church 
humbly,  "refusing  every  temptation  of 
career  or  personal  benefit." 


Cardinals  Discuss  Pope's  Health 

The  festivities  in  Rome  during  October 
offered  the  cardinals  an  unprecedented 
eight  days  for  introductions,  formal  dis- 
cussions and  private  conversations.  It  also 
subjected  them  to  press  interviews,  includ- 
ing questions  about  how  to  deal  with  an 
incapacitated  pope.  Cardinal  Jorge  Meji'a 
of  Argentina  said  he  was  convinced  that 
Pope  John  Paul  had  written  a  letter  of  res- 
ignation, to  be  used  in  case  of  his  physical 
or  mental  incapacity.  The  cardinal  also 
said  he  thought  that  the  pope's  increasing 
problem  with  speaking  and  communicat- 
ing might  prove  an  impediment  to  office. 

But  Portuguese  Cardinal  Jose  Saraiva 
Martins  said  the  pope's  failing  powers  of 
communication  do  not  threaten  his  ability 
to  govern  the  church.  "The  church  does 
not  govern  with  the  tongue,  but  with  the 
head  and  with  the  heart,"  he  said.  Italian 
Cardinal  Mario  Pompedda,  head  of  a 
main  Vatican  tribunal,  tried  to  referee.  He 
said  that  a  mute  pope  would  not  be  able  to 
celebrate  Mass  and  the  other  sacraments, 
but  could  still  govern  the  church  through 
other  means  of  communication,  like  writ- 
ing. 


Vatican  Approves  ICEL  Statutes, 
Calls  Meeting 

The  Vatican  has  approved  new 
statutes  for  the  International  Com- 
mission on  English  in  the  Liturgy,  giv- 
ing the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments  at  the 
Vatican  veto  power  over  ICEL  staff  and 
translators.  Marking  the  end  of  several 
years  of  conflict  over  how  the  commis- 
sion should  be  structured  and  operate, 
the  new  statutes  marked  a  Vatican  rejec- 
tion of  the  views  of  some  English-speak- 
ing bishops  who  wanted  less  centralized 
control  of  the  commission  and  a  broader 
role  for  it. 

ICEL  is  the  commission  formed  by 
English-speaking  bishops'  conferences 
in  1963,  when  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  authorized  use  of  local  lan- 
guages in  the  liturgy,  to  prepare  com- 
mon liturgical  texts  in  English  for  use  in 
their  countries.  The  new  statutes 
describe  ICEL's  task  only  as  translating 
Latin  liturgical  texts  approved  by  the 
Vatican  into  English.  In  recent  years,  at 
the  request  of  bishops,  ICEL  had  also 
been  developing  original  texts  in 
English,  such  as  sets  of  alternative  col- 
lect prayers  at  the  beginning  of  Sunday 
Masses  reflecting  the  three-year  cycle  of 
Scripture  readings. 

The  statutes  say  that  ICEL's  staff, 
translators  and  collaborators  must  have 
the  congregation's  clearance  before 
beginning  work.  Those  employed  or 
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PHILADELPHIA  ARCHBISHOP  BECOMES  CARDINAL.  Cardinal  Justin  Rigali,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
kisses  the  hand  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  after  receiving  his  red  biretta  and  the  document  designating  his 
new  title  during  the  consistory  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on  Oct.  21.  He  is  the  only  U.S.  member  of  the 
group  of  30  prelates  elevated  to  cardinal  during  the  ceremony.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


consulted  "on  a  stable  basis'"  must  also 
make  the  church's  profession  of  faith 
and  take  an  oath  of  fidelity. 

Continuing  concerns  over  English- 
language  liturgical  translations  will  be 
aired  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Oct.  23 
at  the  Vatican.  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze 
of  Nigeria,  prefect  of  the  Congregation 
for  Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacraments, 
invited  the  presidents  of  English-speak- 
ing bishops'  conferences  to  the  meeting. 
The  meeting,  just  over  a  year  after  the 
cardinal's  appointment  to  the  congrega- 
tion, was  to  focus  on  improving  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  bish- 
ops' conferences,  which  approve  liturgi- 
cal texts,  and  the  congregation,  whose 
authorization  is  required  for  their  use. 

Cardinal  Wilfrid  Napier  of  Durban, 
South  Africa,  president  of  the  Southern 
African  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference, 
said  the  meeting  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  new  dialogue.  "We  had  no 
real  dialogue"  with  the  congregation's 
previous  prefect,  Cardinal  Jorge  Medina 
Estevez,  because  he  did  not  speak  much 
English  and  most  of  the  English-speak- 
ing bishops  did  not  speak  Italian  or 
Spanish  well  enough  to  communicate 
fully,  Cardinal  Napier  said. 

One  of  the  most  practical  concerns 
lacing  Cardinal  xAinze  and  the  English- 
speaking  bishops  is  the  preparation  of  a 
new  missal  containing  the  prayers  for 
Mass.  English-speaking  Catholics  now 
use  a  1973  translation  of  the  first  Latin 
missal  issued  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council;  the  proposed  English  transla- 
tion of  the  second  Latin  edition  was 
never  approved  by  the  congregation, 
and  a  translation  of  the  third  Latin  edi- 
tion promulgated  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
in  2002  is  under  way. 


U.S.  Senate  Passes  Ban  on 
Partial-Birth  Abortion 

The  U.S.  Senate  passed  the  Partial-Birth 
Abortion  Ban  Act  by  a  vote  of  64  to  34 
on  Oct.  21.  President  Bush  has  said  he 
would  sign  the  legislation,  which  three 
weeks  earlier  was  passed  281  to  142  by 
the  House.  Bush  applauded  the  Senate 
action,  saying  the  ban  "will  end  an 
abhorrent  practice  and  continue  to  build 
a  culture  of  life  in  America."  The  Senate 
approved  the  bill  without  an  earlier 
amendment  it  had  attached  affirmi  ng  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1973  landmark 
abortion  decision,  Roe  v.  Wade. 

The  Partial-Birth  Abortion  Ban  Act — 
widely  described  by  commentators  as  the 
most  significant  anti-abortion  legislation 
since  1973 — defines  partial-birth  abor- 
tion as  the  partial  delivery  of  a  fetus  from 
the  womb  "for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing an  overt  act  that  the  person  knows 
will  kill  the  partially  delivered  living 
fetus"  and  then  performing  that  act, 
killing  the  partially  delivered  fetus 
instead  of  delivering  it  alive.  Doctors 
who  violate  the  ban  could  face  a  fine  and 
up  to  two  years  in  prison. 

The  legislation  allows  an  exception  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother  but  does  not 
include  an  exception  for  the  mother's 
health.  A  health  provision  would  have 
rendered  the  legislation  virtually  mean- 
ingless because  of  the  broad  definition  of 
maternal  health  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1973.  President  Clinton  twice 
vetoed  bills  barring  partial-birth  abor- 
tions on  grounds  that  there  was  no 
health  exception  in  them.  Abortion 
advocates  plan  to  challenge  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  in  court. 


News  Briers 

•  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  president  of  the  U.S. 


Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  said 
the  results  of  survey  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  clergy  going  back  more 
than  50  years  could  be  "starding"  to 
Catholics  but  should  reassure  them  that 
church  leaders  are  serious  about  solving 
the  problem.  The  survey  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  February. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston's  record 
$85  million  offer  to  settle  claims  of  cler- 
gy sexual  abuse  took  hold  on  Oct.  20 
when  the  required  80  percent — at  least 
442  of  the  552  plaintiffs  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate— signed  on.  More  were  expect- 
ed to  join  by  the  Oct.  23  deadline. 

•  The  New  York-based  Anti- 
Defamation  League  praised  the  pope  on 
his  25di  anniversary  for  his  many  efforts 
to  reconcile  Christians  and  Jews. 

•  Of  the  active  U.S.  bishops,  more  than 
95  percent  owe  their  current  appoint- 
ments to  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

•  A  U.N.  document  allowing  human 
cloning  for  research  purposes  would 
legitimize  "the  creation  of  human  beings 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
them,"  said  Archbishop  Celestino 
Migliore,  the  Vatican  nuncio  to  the 
United  Nations.  "If  human  rights  are  to 
mean  anything,  at  any  time,  anywhere  in 
the  world,  then  surely  no  one  can  have 
the  right  to  do  such  a  thing,"  he  said. 
From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Never  Again ! 

-  BY  GERALD  F.  KICANAS  - 


Two  summers  ago  I  passed  through  the  entrance  gate  to  the  camp  at 
Auschwitz  in  Poland  and  read  the  chilling  phrase,  "Arbeit  Macht  Frei" 
(Work  Makes  You  Free).  I  wandered  the  now  still  streets  of  that  concen- 
tration camp  viewing  the  scuffed,  unclaimed  luggage,  some  marked  with 
its  owner's  name.  I  saw  the  piles  of  worn  shoes  of  every  size,  the  locks  of 
hair,  the  collection  of  combs,  eyeglasses  and  shaving  utensils.  I  passed  through  the  empty 
barracks  and  tried  to  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  like  to  live  in  them. 

I  saw  only  the  prisoners'  faces  in  the  black  and  white  photographs,  yet  still  I  stood  hor- 
rified, shocked,  in  unbelief.  Then  I  stood  before  the  wall  against  which  innocent  people 
were  shot.  I  passed  through  the  showers  that  no  longer  function  and  stopped,  stunned,  by 
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the  furnaces.  1  Io\  be?  How  did  society  stand  silent 

and  not  shout  o;  d  visited  the  concentration  camp  in 

Dachau,  Germa  i  »ped  to  read  a  letter  displayed  behind 

glass,  written  by  a  teacher.  The  letter  urged  teachers  and  par- 
ents to  bring  their  children  here  so  that  they  might  see  and  be 
resolved  never  to  let  this  inhumanity  happen  again. 

These  thoughts  returned  to  me  when  I  recendy  invited  a 
group  of  religious  leaders  from  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to 
join  me  on  a  journey  to  Altar,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
to  see  firsthand  the  plight  of  migrants.  Forty  of  us,  Jews  and 
Christians,  boarded  a  rather  comfortable  air-conditioned  bus 
to  make  the  journey  south.  We  took  the  paved  road,  not  the 
gravel  one  traveled  by  migrants  who  are  stuffed  into  dilapi- 
dated, hot  vans  heading  north  from  Altar  through  Sasabe  and 
dien  into  the  promised  land  of  the  United  States. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  in  Magdalena,  Sonora,  at  the 
burial  site  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  Eusebio  Kino,  S.J.,  who 
first  brought  the  Gospel  to  Pimeria  Alta— a  Gospel  that  calls 
us  to  reach  out  to  the  smallest  and  weakest.  I  saw  the  bones 
of  Father  Kino,  which  now  lie  in  a  grand  rotunda  whose  ceil- 
ing contains  a  mural  of  Kino  among  the  people  he  came  to 
evangelize.  Missionaries  are  never  tentative,  hesitant.  They 
live  their  lives  as  the  archer  shoots,  eye  fixed  on  the  target. 
They  teach.  They  preach.  They  witness.  They  speak  up  and 
never  stand  by  idle.  They  are  people  of  action. 

We  arrived  in  Altar  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later.  We 
were  to  visit  the  Rev.  Rene  Castaneda,  a  young  diocesan 
priest  assigned  by  his  archbishop  to  oversee  the  plight  of 
migrants.  Just  that  morning  22  men,  average  age  about  20, 
had  arrived  in  Altar  from  Chiapas.  I  saw  their  fearful  faces  as 
I  passed  among  them  shaking  their  hands  and  asking,  "jComo 
se  llama?  ?De  donde?"  (What  is  your  name?  Where  are  you 
from?)  There  was  an  immediate  trust  established  by  the  col- 
lar I  wore.  "Su  bendicion,  padre"  (Your  blessing,  Father),  many 
asked. 

After  a  brief  conversation  with  Father  Rene  and  his  staff, 
he  invited  us  to  visit  some  of  the  casus  de  huespedes  (guest  hous- 
es) built  by  people  in  Altar  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  peo- 
ple seeking  a  new  way  of  life  in  the  North.  It  was  there  and 
then  that  my  companions — both  Jewish  and  Christian — had 
the  same  inescapable  insight.  It  was  as  if  we  had  stepped  again 
dirough  the  gate  at  Auschwitz  into  a  barracks,  not  in  Poland 
or  Germany,  but  in  Mexico,  where  60  or  more  men,  women 
and  children  were  stacked  in  cots  three  tiers  high,  two  to  a 
bunk,  in  a  room  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  size  bedroom. 
The  black-and-white  pictures  remembered  from  Auschwitz 
and  Dachau  were  now  in  color — with  real  faces,  terrified  eyes 
with  which  I  could  connect,  and  bodies.  I  could  shake  their 
rough,  course  hands.  The  stench,  the  filth,  the  squalor  told 
me  this  was  not  somediing  from  the  past,  but  the  real  thing. 

The  60  people,  mosdy  men,  mosdy  young,  some  only 
partially  dressed,  few  widi  shoes,  told  us  about  their  plight. 


They  pay  $2.50  to  $5  a  day  to  stay  in  this  hovel.  Food  is 
extra.  They  pay  $1,800  to  a  pollero  (smuggler)  to  guide  them 
on  their  journey  across  the  border.  They  want  to  work.  They 
want  to  provide  for  their  families.  They  want  a  decent 
human  life — nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  grand.  They 
want  basic  dignity  and  a  chance  to  survive. 

Some  fear  migrants  as  terrorists,  criminals  or  "those  ille- 
gals." But  when  you  meet  the  people  and  talk  with  them,  you 
see  that  they  are  human  beings  living  desperate  lives,  seeking 
the  same  freedom  our  ancestors  sought  when  they  came 
through  Ellis  Island  or  some  other  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States.  They  love  their  children,  enjoy  eating,  trea- 
sure friends  and  want  a  stable  way  of  life. 

The  most  touching  moment  for  me  was  when  our  group 
formed  a  circle  around  a  large  white  cross  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gravel  road  that  leads  to  Sasabe.  The  cross 
commemorates  the  146  people  who  have  died  in  the  desert 
along  the  Arizona  border.  As  we  concluded  our  prayer  for 
these  victims,  a  van  stopped,  filled  with  25  people.  They 
asked  for  my  blessing,  knowing  full  well  the  dangers  they 
faced.  But  they  were  resolved  to  get  to  the  United  States, 
hoping  to  find  a  job  and  help  their  families. 

On  the  way  back  to  Tucson  we  shared  with  one  another 
the  insight  from  our  experience  in  the  barracks.  We  came 
back  determined  not  to  remain  silent  but  to  begin  to  clamor 
for  a  response.  Like  Father  Kino,  who  reached  out  to  the 
smallest  and  weakest,  we  wanted  to  speak  up  and  not  stand 
by  idle. 

The  recent  document  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops,  Strangers  No  Longer  (January  2003),  is  a 
comprehensive  reflection  that  challenges  all  of  us  to  respond 
to  the  plight  of  migrants  and  suggests  concrete  ways  in 
which  that  response  can  be  formulated.  Some  of  us  had  read 
the  bishops'  statement;  others  had  read  statements  on 
migrants  by  other  Christian  faiths  or  by  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. But  now  there  was  a  passion  to  put  them  into  action. 
There  is  no  magic,  simple  solution  to  this  complex  and  trou- 
bling situation,  yet  some  first  steps  seem  obvious. 

First,  the  Mexican  government  must  address  immediate- 
ly the  injustices  migrants  are  experiencing  in  their  own 
country.  Human  rights  violations  and  the  inhuman  condi- 
tions in  which  migrants  are  living  must  be  confronted. 
Government  controls  and  regulations  need  to  be  imposed 
on  smugglers  and  traffickers,  who  take  advantage  of  desper- 
ate people. 

Second,  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  sec- 
tors, such  as  agriculture,  must  be  achieved  through  dialogue 
and  action  plans  worked  out  between  the  governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  vast  majority  of  people 
migrate  in  search  of  economic  stability  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Third,  the  presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
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der  since  the  beginning  of  the  blockades.  The  loss  of  one 
life  because  of  our  silence  is  unacceptable.  The  loss  of  thou- 
sands is  immoral. 

I  could  only  think  of  the  teacher's  letter  posted  in 
Dachau,  pleading  for  an  end  to  atrocities,  to  inhumanity,  to 
silence.  Never  again!  E! 
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the  furnaces.  1  low  could  it  be?  How  did  society  stand  sile 
and  not  shor  visited  the  concentration  camp 

Dachau,  Germany.  I  stopped  to  read  a  letter  displayed  behii 
glass,  written  by  a  teacher.  The  letter  urged  teachers  and  p; 
ents  to  bring  their  children  here  so  that  they  might  see  and 
resolved  never  to  let  this  inhumanity  happen  again. 

These  thoughts  returned  to  me  when  I  recendy  invitee 
group  of  religious  leaders  from  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
join  me  on  a  journey  to  Altar,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexic 
to  see  firsthand  the  plight  of  migrants.  Forty  of  us,  Jews  ai 
Christians,  boarded  a  rather  comfortable  air-conditioned  b 
to  make  the  journey  south.  We  took  the  paved  road,  not  t 
gravel  one  traveled  by  migrants  who  are  stuffed  into  dilaj 
dated,  hot  vans  heading  north  from  Altar  through  Sasabe  ai 
then  into  the  promised  land  of  the  United  States. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  in  Magdalena,  Sonora,  at  t 
burial  site  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  Eusebio  Kino,  S.J.,  wl 
first  brought  the  Gospel  to  Pimeria  Alta—  a  Gospel  that  ca 
us  to  reach  out  to  the  smallest  and  weakest.  I  saw  the  bon 
of  Father  Kino,  which  now  lie  in  a  grand  rotunda  whose  ce 
ing  contains  a  mural  of  Kino  among  the  people  he  came 
evangelize.  Missionaries  are  never  tentative,  hesitant.  Th 
live  their  lives  as  the  archer  shoots,  eye  fixed  on  the  targ' 
They  teach.  They  preach.  They  witness.  They  speak  up  aj 
never  stand  by  idle.  They  are  people  of  action. 

We  arrived  in  Altar  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later.  \ 
were  to  visit  the  Rev.  Rene  Castaneda,  a  young  dioces 
priest  assigned  by  his  archbishop  to  oversee  the  plight 
migrants.  Just  that  morning  22  men,  average  age  about  2 
had  arrived  in  Altar  from  Chiapas.  I  saw  their  fearful  faces 
I  passed  among  them  shaking  their  hands  and  asking,  "^'Cw 
se  llama?  ;De  domdeV  (What  is  your  name?  Where  are  y< 
from?)  There  was  an  immediate  trust  established  by  the  a 
lar  I  wore.  "Su  bendicion,  padre'''  (Your  blessing,  Father),  ma: 
asked. 

After  a  brief  conversation  with  Father  Rene  and  his  sta 
he  invited  us  to  visit  some  of  the  casas  de  buespedes  (guest  hoi 
es)  built  by  people  in  Altar  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  pe 
pie  seeking  a  new  way  of  life  in  the  North.  It  w  as  there  ai 
then  that  my  companions — both  Jewish  and  Christian — h 
the  same  inescapable  insight.  It  was  as  if  we  had  stepped  aga 
through  the  gate  at  Auschwitz  into  a  barracks,  not  in  Polai 
or  Germany,  but  in  Mexico,  where  60  or  more  men,  worn 
and  children  were  stacked  in  cots  three  tiers  high,  two  tc 
bunk,  in  a  room  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  size  bedrooi 
The  black-and-white  pictures  remembered  from  Auschw 
and  Dachau  were  now  in  color — with  real  faces,  terrified  eyes 
with  which  I  could  connect,  and  bodies.  I  could  shake  their 
rough,  course  hands.  The  stench,  the  filth,  the  squalor  told 
me  this  was  not  something  from  the  past,  but  the  real  thing. 

The  60  people,  mosdy  men,  mosdy  young,  some  only 
partially  dressed,  few  with  shoes,  told  us  about  their  plight. 


tors,  sucn  as  agriculture,  must  be  achieved  through  dialogue 
and  action  plans  worked  out  between  the  governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  vast  majority  of  people 
migrate  in  search  of  economic  stability  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Third,  the  presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 


and  their  legislators  need  to  renew  dialogue  to  develop  a 
just  border  and  immigration  policy  that  respects  the 
sovereignty  of  these  countries  but  that  also  responds  to  the 
legitimate  need  for  work,  family  unity  and  basic  human  dig- 
nity. It  is  one  thing  to  develop  homeland  security  to  deter 
terrorists.  It  is  quite  another  to  treat  innocent  people  as  less 
than  human.  Comprehensive  immigration  reform,  which 
provides  legal  entry  for  migrants,  is  required. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  educate  people  to  see  firsthand  the 
harsh  realities  along  the  border.  As  one  Mexican  official  said 
when  confronted  about  the  inhumane  conditions  in  the  casus 
de  huespedes,  "Well,  at  least  we  don't  have  furnaces."  The 
comment  pierced  to  the  heart,  especially  for  my  Jewish 
companions.  Yet  people  are  being  led  into  the  furnace  of  the 
desert,  if  you  will,  where  they  die  from  heat  exhaustion  and 
lack  of  water.  We  need  to  break  down  the  myths  that  blind 
people  to  the  real  human  suffering  going  on  right  around 
us. 

Finally,  we  need  to  intensify  our  humanitarian  response 
to  those  in  need.  Our  next-door  neighbors  lack  basic  human 
necessities  that  others  have  in  abundance.  This  cries  out  for 
a  response.  The  popes  document  Ecclesia  in  America 
reminds  us  that  for  the  people  of  God  there  are  no  bound- 
aries or  borders.  We  are  one  in  Christ. 

I  came  back  home  that  night  to  the  same  comfort  I  had 
left  in  the  morning,  but  now  uneasy  with  that  comfort.  I 
came  back  home  secure  as  ever,  wondering  what  happened 
to  those  22  young  men  from  Chiapas  that  we  met.  How  did 
those  60  people  fare  who  had  been  jammed  together  in  that 
small  space  waiting  to  head  north?  I  wondered  what  became 
of  the  25  men,  women  and  children  I  blessed  who  were 
stuffed  into  the  van  headed  toward  Sasabe.  Some  may  have 
died.  Some  may  have  been  sent  back.  Some  may  have 
entered  the  United  States  only  to  discover  that  they  had  not 
arrived  in  paradise. 

How  can  we  remain  silent?  How  can  we  not  shout  out? 
Dachau  and  Auschwitz  demand  action  from  us.  Though  the 
Holocaust  differed  from  the  current  border  situation  in 
governmental  intent,  scope,  magnitude  and  effect,  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  note  that  they  share  certain  painful  common  ele- 
ments. Because  of  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernments that  blockade  the  border  and  give  rise  to  smug- 
glers, people  are  being  led  to  their  death — this  time 
migrants  who  seek  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  A  record  146  migrants  have  died  in  the  Arizona 
desert  this  year.  More  than  2,500  have  died  along  the  bor- 
der since  the  beginning  of  the  blockades.  The  loss  of  one 
life  because  of  our  silence  is  unacceptable.  The  loss  of  thou- 
sands is  immoral. 

I  could  only  think  of  the  teacher's  letter  posted  in 
Dachau,  pleading  for  an  end  to  atrocities,  to  inhumanity,  to 
silence.  Never  again!  j£J 
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Home  Missions — Future 

Church 


BY  WILLIAM  D.  DIXGES 


GROWING  LP  CATHOLIC  in 
die  1950s,  my  first  under- 
standing of  the  term  mis- 
sion centered  around 
"pagan  babies,"  milk-carton  penny 
collections  and  stories  of  religious  in 
full  habit  harvesting  souls  abroad. 
Only  later  did  I  discover  that  the 
term  included  "Home  Missions"  in 
the  United  States. 

These  missions  are  in  Appalachia, 
the  deep  South,  the  Southwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
and  are  supported  by  the  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal. 

Home  Missions  dioceses  are  typically  characterized  by 
the  following:  low  assets  that  limit  pastoral  programs;  rela- 
tively small  numbers  of  Catholics,  often  less  than  1 0  percent 
of  the  total  population;  greater  distances  separating  isolated 
parishes  and  missions;  few  or  no  Catholic  institutions;  larg- 
er numbers  of  Hispanic,  African  American,  Asian  and 
Native  American  populations  in  need  of  pastoral  attention; 
higher  instances  of  poverty  and  unemployment;  and  more 
hostility7  in  the  local  culture  toward  Catholicism  in  general. 
There  are  currently  87  such  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  There  are  only  four  Catholic 
high  schools  to  serve  the  combined  Catholic  population  of 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming;  there  was  a  665  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  Hispanics  in  the  Diocese  of 
Charlotte.  ?  between  1990  and  2000;  there  are  8,573 
Catholics  per  :tive  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

I  spent  a  large  part  of  last  year  doing  an  ethnographic 
study  of  America's  Home  Missions  dioceses  for  the 

WILLIAM  D.  DINGES  is  an  associate  professor  at  the  Life  Cycle 
Institute  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 


Committee  on  the  Home  Missions,  an  office  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  which  was  founded  as  the 
American  Board  of  Catholic  Missions  in  1924.  The 
research  included  far-flung  journeys  around  the  respective 
dioceses,  numerous  interviews,  round-table  discussions  and 
informal  conversations  with  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and 
laypeople. 

Visits  to  the  U.S.  Home  Missions  dioceses  present  a 
unique  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  expansive  sense  of 
the  changes  and  opportunities  confronting  the  church  in 
the  United  States  today.  While  Home  Missions  dioceses 
encounter  many  of  the  same  challenges  and  issues  that  face 
the  church  as  a  whole,  they  also  accentuate  key  changes 
that  prefigure  Catholicism's  future  in  the  United  States. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  most  compelling  of  these  are  the 
Latino  presence,  the  priest  shortage  and  an  expanding  lay 
ministry. 

Latinos  2 

Although  Home  Missions  dioceses  typically  include  an  array  g 
of  immigrants  (especially  Korean,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  > 
Filipinos),  the  growing  Latino  presence  is  the  most  salient  □ 
demographic  reality.  Because  of  the  undocumented  status  of  ° 
much  of  this  "shadow"  population,  the  true  number  of  o 
Latinos  in  many  of  these  dioceses  remains  unknown.  I 
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Most  of  the  Latinos  in  Home  Missions  dioceses  come 
from  Mexico.  While  not  uniformly  an  underclass,  many  of 
these  Mexicans  have  jobs  that  are  dirty,  dangerous  and 
undesirable.  In  addition,  the  Latino  influx  often  occurs  in 
smaller,  rural  communities  where  their  presence  is  more 
conspicuous,  and  where  the  local  sense  of  family,  tradition 
and,  in  some  cases,  ethnic  identity  is  strong  and  therefore 
more  resistant  to  outsiders  of  any  stripe. 

While  some  dioceses  and  parishes  are  proactive  in 
responding  to  the  growing  Latino  presence,  others  are 
more  reactive.  Virtually  none  have  adequate  personnel  or 
financial  capabilities  to  meet  this  reality.  There  is  also  an 
obvious  and  unresolved  tension  in  many  places  between  the 
ideal  of  assimilation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  provision  of 
separate  services  and  structures  on  the  other — a  situation 
recapitulating  debates  over  the  question  of  national  parish- 
es in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Most  Latino  immigrants  come  to  North  America  with 
a  different  experience  of  the  church.  They  are  less  likely  to 
have  been  catechized,  and  they  lack  the  parish  experience 
of  a  middle-class  American  Catholic.  Many  are  baptized 
Catholics,  but  fewer  are  churchgoing  ones.  And  while  large 
numbers  are  Catholic  in  sensibility,  they  are  not  so  in  prac- 
tice— even  where  their  personal  faith  is  deep,  abiding  and 
communally  and  culturally  oriented. 

Most  Home  Missions  dioceses  have  some  form  of 
Latino  ministry  including  some  Spanish-language  liturgies. 
Requiring  diocesan  seminarians  to  have  a  functional 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  the  sponsoring  of  Spanish-speaking 
Cursillos  and  the  publication  (and/or  broadcasting)  of 
Spanish-language  pastoral  and  catechetical  materials  are 
also  widespread. 

Shortcomings,  however,  are  systemic.  These  include 
language  and  cultural  barriers,  insufficient  personnel,  a 
shortage  of  catechetical  resources  and  the  lack  of  sustained 
and  culturally  appropriate  pastoral  programming. 
Widespread  illiteracy  and  the  difficulty  of  accommodating 
a  population  that  is  transient  and  often  has  work  patterns 
that  are  diverse  also  make  pastoral  programming  difficult. 

Identifying  and  developing  ministerial  leadership  with- 
in Latino  communities  is  another  challenge,  although  the 
Cursillo  experience  is  helpful.  Mandatory  documentation 
and  background  checks,  which  are  now  required  for  virtu- 
ally any  diocesan  employment  because  of  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis,  are  problematic  for  a  population  suspicious  of  such 
probing.  This  is  a  systemic  impediment  to  fostering  Latino 
leadership  in  parish  and  diocesan  settings. 

Those  who  work  directly  with  Latinos  in  diocesan  and 
parish  settings  tend  to  have  an  acute  sense  of  the  problems 
of  poverty,  acceptance,  assimilation  and  cultural  identity 
confronting  Latino  immigrants.  They  are  more  likely  to 
feel  that  Latinos  have  not  been  given  appropriate  attention 


or  resources  by  the  church.  Occasional  tensions  also  arise 
with  black  Catholics  in  mission  dioceses,  where  it  is  per- 
ceived that  Hispanics  are  receiving  diocesan  resources  and 
attention  that  were  rarely,  if  ever,  directed  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  toward  black  Catholic  com- 
munities. 

Conflicts  between  Latinos  and  Anglo-Catholics  in  the 
dioceses  I  visited  often  centered  around  the  perception  that 
Latinos  are  "taking  over"  a  local  parish,  consuming  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  parish  and  diocesan  resources  or  failing  to 
carry  their  share  of  financial  responsibility  at  the  local  level. 
These  tensions  are  exacerbated  by  racial  stereotyping,  class 
differences  and  cultural  conflicts  over  social  and  lifestyle 
behaviors.  Language  differences  are  an  obvious  and  addition- 
al problem. 

Many  Latinos,  in  turn,  arrive  in  the  United  States  with 
a  weak  sense  of  obligation  to  support  a  parish  financially. 
They  often  feel  more  like  guests  and  visitors  dian  rightful 
owners  of  parish  life.  Feelings  of  being  "the  other"  work 
against  parish  involvement.  While  many  Latinos  attend 
Mass,  they  are  otherwise  absent  from  the  parish  administra- 
tive infrastructure  or  involved  in  parish  life  in  only  marginal 
ways. 

In  virtually  every  diocese  I  visited,  I  heard  repeated 
concerns  about  proselytizing  by  non-Catholics,  especially 
evangelical  and  Pentecostal  groups,  Baptists  and,  to  a  less- 
er degree,  Mormons  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Irenic  ecu- 
menical sensibilities  currently  stand  at  the  level  of  official 
"dialogue,"  but  it  was  obvious  in  many  places  that 
Pentecostals  in  particular  are  aggressive  and  single-mind- 
ed in  their  efforts  to  win  over  Latino  Catholics. 

When  these  Pentecostals  succeed,  it  is  because  an  array 
of  factors  has  come  into  play:  adaptation  to  Latino  culture; 
persistent  and  aggressive  outreach;  meeting  practical 
needs,  such  as  transportation  to  church  and  social,  medi- 
cal, financial  and  immigration  services;  making  Latinos 
feel  welcomed  and  integrated  into  the  community  and 
providing  them  with  occasions  for  social  conviviality;  con- 
ducting highly  emotional  services;  emphasizing  the  Bible; 
and  providing  Latinos  with  immediate  opportunities  for 
ministerial  roles  devoid  of  formal  credentialing  burdens. 
Importing  ministers  from  Mexico  specifically  to  target 
Mexican  migrants/immigrants  living  in  the  United  States 
was  also  offered  as  a  contributing  factor. 

Some  non-Catholic  "sects"  in  Home  Missions  dioceses 
also  proselytize  in  ways  that  are  perceived  as  "predatory" 
and  not  beyond  the  use  of  deceptive  or  misleading 
stratagems.  These  include  co-opting  the  Guadalupan 
image  as  a  recruiting  tool,  posting  misleading  "Misa"  signs 
on  their  churches  and  linking  social  or  immigration  ser- 
vices with  the  obligation  to  join  a  particular  church  and/or 
its  religious  education  programs. 
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Priest  Shortage 

The  clerical  serious  and  growing  problem  in 

virtually  ever  Vlissions  diocese.  In  a  few,  the  situa- 

tion is  acute.  tage  is  three-pronged:  a  declining 

number  of  priests  available  for  ministry,  an  increase  in  the 
average  age  ami  ?  them  and  multiplying  demands  placed 
on  the  time  and  energy  of  diose  who  remain  in  active  min- 
istry. 

Depending  on  the  particular  diocese,  the  impact  on  a 
priests  workload  can  also  be  exacerbated  by  the  Latino 
influx.  At  precisely  the  time  the  number  of  priests  is  steadi- 
ly declining,  the  number  of  Latinos  in  some  dioceses  is 
growing  exponentially.  Many  priests  are  experiencing  addi- 
tional pressures  to  be  bilingual  and  bicultural  in  their  min- 
istry. At  the  same  time,  opportunities  for  professional  edu- 
cational enhancement  and  for  socialization  with  other 
priests  becomes  increasingly  rare. 

I  heard  repeated  expressions  of  concern  from  both  cler- 
gy and  laity  about  priests  "burning  out"  in  their  ministry.  A 
number  of  younger  priests  I  interviewed  have  also  become 
pastors  of  a  parish  (or  in  some  cases,  multiple-mission 
parishes)  with  limited  mentoring  by  an  older  priest,  or  with 
only  a  short  period  of  service  as  an  associate  pastor. 

One  harried  pastor  noted  wistfully  how  he  increasingly 
saw  himself  as  a  "Pony  Express"  cleric — riding  in,  deliver- 
ing spiritual  wares  and  riding  out  again.  Although  widely 
appreciated  for  their  sacramental  services,  these  priests  can 
find  themselves  disconnected  from  the  parish  or  mission  as 
a  community  of  faith  and  from  a  wider  array  of  potentially 
rewarding  ministerial  functions  that  are  not  stricdy  sacra- 
mental in  nature. 

Some  dioceses  have  responded  to  the  declining  number 
of  priests  by  recruiting  clergy  from  abroad.  While  these 
priests  were  often  described  as  "good"  and  "well-inten- 
tioned" individuals,  virtually  no  one  with  whom  I  spoke 
considered  this  practice  a  long-term  solution  to  the  current 
problem.  Concerns  typically  centered  around  cultural  dif- 
ferences in  the  attitudes  of  these  priests  toward  women,  liv- 
ing arrangements,  conflicts  over  the  role  and  authority  of 
the  priest  in  American  parish  life,  language  or  accent  diffi- 
culties, and  around  questions  about  the  justice  of  foreign 
recruitment  and  the  motivations  behind  the  service  of  some 
foreign -born  priests  in  the  United  States. 

Lay  Ministry 

The  emergence  of  lay  ministry  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  a  practical  response  to  the  declin- 
n  umber  of  priests  and  religious  and  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant transformations  of  contemporary  Catholicism. 
Given  the  exacerbated  priest  shortage  in  many  Home 
Missions  dioceses,  Catholic  laypeople  in  these  settings  have 
assumed  an  increasing  number  of  roles  and  responsibilities 


in  the  governance,  worship  and  ministry  of  parish  life.  In  so 
doing,  various  issues  are  accentuated. 

One  is  the  challenge  of  properly  educating  and  training 
laity  for  this  new  leadership  and  responsibility.  The  rural 
settings  and  vast  distances  in  many  Home  Missions  dioceses 
compound  the  logistical  problems  involved  in  running 
courses,  seminars  and  workshops  for  this  purpose. 
Attending  a  workshop  or  training  program  may  require 
traveling  long  distances,  risking  inclement  weather  and  giv- 
ing up  entire  weekends. 

In  addition,  few  of  the  Home  Missions  dioceses  have  a 
Catholic  college  or  university  that  could  function  as  a  local 
resource  for  lay  ministry  programming.  Speakers  must 
often  be  imported,  or  distance  learning  or  telecommunica- 
tions programs  must  be  arranged. 

Another  issue  is  the  reception  of  lay  ministry.  Overall, 
lay  Catholics  in  the  parishes  and  missions  I  visited  were 
supportive  of — and  in  some  cases  genuinely  excited 
about — the  opportunities  posed  by  collaborative  ministry 
and  the  assumption  by  laypeople  of  many  tasks  previously 
performed  by  priests  and  religious.  There  is  enthusiasm 
and  willingness  in  the  air.  Attitudes  are  positive,  commit- 
ment is  strong,  and  exemplary  programs  have  been  initiat- 
ed. While  some  Catholics  approach  lay  ministry  with  a 
"Father's  helper"  sensibility,  others  see  it  as  a  more  imagi- 
native and  theologically  rooted  expression  of  vocation, 
empowerment  and  responsibility  for  the  mission  of  the 
church. 

But  while  the  receptivity  toward  greater  lay  ministry  in 
Home  Missions  dioceses  is  generally  high,  some  priests  still 
do  not  want  to  give  up  clerical  power,  share  authority  or 
involve  the  laity  in  decision-making  processes.  A  few  refuse 
to  take  lay  ministry  seriously,  or  do  so  only  begrudgingly. 
Others  simply  "don't  know  what  to  do"  with  lay  ministers 
or  deacons  and  adopt  a  hands-off  approach  that  creates 
problems  of  authority  and  leadership. 

The  emergence  of  lay  ministry,  particularly  in  liturgical 
roles,  has  naturally  required  some  adjustment.  One  can  hear 
occasional  comments  about  having  "real  priests,"  about  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  participating  in  "Communion  services" 
as  opposed  to  a  "real  Mass"  or  about  feeling  that  attending 
a  Communion  or  prayer  service  in  the  absence  of  a  priest  is 
"just  not  like  going  to  church."  Over  time,  most  of  these 
concerns  have  evaporated. 

I  was  reminded  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  lay  min- 
istry in  Home  Missions  dioceses  (and  elsewhere)  is  not  sim- 
ply a  stopgap  reaction  to  the  current  scarcity  of  priests  and 
religious.  In  several  of  the  dioceses  I  visited,  initiatives 
toward  more  laity  involvement  in  the  pastoral  and  admin- 
istrative life  of  parishes  or  missions  go  back  several  decades. 
Catholics  in  these  dioceses  are  long  accustomed  to  non- 
clerical  parish  or  pastoral  administrators,  many  of  whom 
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were  initially  women  religious.  The  commitment  to  pro- 
moting lay  ministry  in  these  dioceses  evolved  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  an  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  particular  bish- 
op to  implement  a  more  collegia!  and  collaborative  vision 
of  the  post-Vatican  II  church.  This  recognition  of  the 
integrity  of  lay  ministry  and  its  legitimation  in  a  post- 
Vatican  II  ecclesiology  naturally  raises  concerns  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  reclericalizing  of  parish  or  mission 
life,  especially  where  lay  ministry  roles  are  reduced  or  elim- 
inated, or  where  a  popular  lay  administrator  faces  replace- 
ment. 


A  New  Vision 

Although  currently  engulfed  in  one  of 
the  most  serious  institutional  crises  in  its 
history,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  also  experiencing  a  pro- 
found internal  transformation  that  is 
inevitably  having  an  impact  upon  its 
public  life.  New  ways  of  being  and  expe- 
riencing the  church  continue  to  appear 
in  the  form  of  both  changing  demo- 
graphic and  ethnic  realities  and  of  emer- 
gent forms  of  ministry  and  responsibili- 
ty. These  changes  are  nowhere  more 
obvious  than  in  the  Home  Missions  dio- 
ceses. 

During  my  travels  and  interviews  I 
came  into  contact  with  many  dedicated 
individuals  who  were  grappling  with  a 
complex  array  of  administrative  and 
ministerial  issues,  some  of  which  are 
daunting.  However,  although  hampered 
by  a  perennial  shortage  of  resources, 
these  laypeople  and  members  of  the 
clergy  remain  deeply  committed  to  a  life 
of  service  and  ministry  in  the  church 
and  to  the  ecclesial  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  our  time. 

Historically,  the  phrase  "mission 
diocese"  has  connoted  a  place  where 
people  cannot  pay  for  themselves.  It 
suggests  an  ecclesiology  of  welfare,  a 
place  that  is  deficient  and  in  need.  A  new 
vision  conceives  of  a  mission  diocese  as 
a  missionary  diocese,  a  place  where  all 
Catholics  are  challenged  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  service,  renewal  and 
ownership  in  the  church,  and  for  procla- 
mation of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  vision  of  the  opportunities  opening 
up  in  Home  Missions  dioceses  is  espe- 


cially evident  in  the  innovative  and  collaborative  ministry 
arising  in  these  settings  and  in  the  responses — even  where 
currently  underdeveloped  or  insufficient — to  die  challenges 
and  opportunities  of  growing  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity. 

The  image  of  a  mission  diocese  as  a  beacon  of  the 
church  of  the  future,  not  just  a  place  of  need,  shifts  the 
focus.  In  this  new  vision,  the  Home  Missions  office  is  not  a 
welfare  agency,  but  a  vital  mechanism  for  facilitating  new 
models  of  church,  ministry,  cultural  adaptation  and  evange- 
lization in  the  2 1st  century.  With  adequate  funding  and  cre- 
ative leadership,  Home  Missions  dioceses  play  a  critical  role 
in  leading  the  way  into  the  future.  They  are  the  church  of 
tomorrow — today.  ES 
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ig  and  Renovating 
s  of  Worship 


Creating  worship  spaces  is  about  more  than  art  and  architecture. 


BY  RICHARD  S.  VOSKO 


THE  redevelopment  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  downtown 
Manhattan  involves  more  than  the 
replacement  of  buildings  or  the 
making  of  a  memorial  to  honor  victims.  Diverse 
agendas  are  at  the  heart  of  the  challenges  to  the 
rebuilding  proposals.  Survivors,  families  of  vic- 
tims, tourist  agencies,  neighborhood  residents, 
traffic  planners,  developers,  designers,  city  and 
state  officials  all  engage  in  meetings  marked  by 
passion  and  power-mongering.  Every  group 
wants  to  protect  its  interests. 

Media  commentators  closely  examined  the 
proposals  of  six  world-class  firms  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  design  competition.  They  argued 
about  architectural  styles,  scale,  the  use  of 
sophisticated  technology,  the  accommodation 
of  safety  and  environmental  issues,  the  traffic 
patterns  of  different  transit  systems,  the  visual 
impact  on  Lower  Manhattan  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  incorporation  of  a  memorial.  One 
architectural  critic,  Herbert  Muschamp, 
poignandy  noted  in  The  New  York  Times 
(12/23/02),  "These  six  designs  are  not  merely 
star  performances  by  famous  architects.  They 
are  revelations  of  ourselves:  who  we  are,  what 
we  care  about,  where  we  stand  in  relation  to  our 
moment  in  history." 

Muschamp's  words  can  be  applied  also  to 
process  for  building  or  renovating  Catholic 
places  of  worship.  The  process  is  affected  by 
various  agendas,  conflicting  expectations  and 
power  plays.  Churches  and  cathedrals  are  not  merely  tem- 
ples built  according  to  some  preconceived  pattern  to  honor 
the  deity,  an  enterprising  designer  or  a  loyal  benefactor. 

THE  REV.  RICHARD  S.  VOSKO,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany, 
is  a  designer  of  worship  spaces. 


A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
during  the  celebration  of  a  Mass  in  2001.  The  cathedral  underwent  a  $4  million  renovation 
in  1998  with  broad  support  from  the  Catholic  community. 


Instead,  to  paraphrase  Muschamp,  they  are  powerful  epipha- 
nies or  metaphors  of  what  the  church  is,  how  it  behaves  and 
what  it  stands  for  in  the  modern  world.  The  task  of  creating 
worship  spaces  is  not  only  about  art  and  architecture  any 
more  than  the  rebuilding  of  the  World  Trade  Center  is  sole- 
ly about  choosing  the  best  design.  Rather  it  is  about  us,  the 
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humans  who  inhabit  the  space.  Muschamp  commented: 
"The  phenomenon  we  are  now  experiencing  far  transcends 
issues  like  which  design  is  most  popular  or  which  is  best.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the  projects  are  technically 
feasible  or  whether  tenants  can  be  found  to  fill  them.  In  the 
consequence  of  this  phenomenon,  such  questions  are 
details." 

Although  the  success  of  a  project  is  often  measured  in 
terms  of  details,  preoccupation  with  details  can  obscure  the 
underlying  and  fundamental  rationale  that  gives  birth  to  a 
project.  Arguing  over  details  can  even  be  detrimental  to 
keeping  the  spirit  of  an  idea  alive.  Like  the  World  Trade 
Center,  the  fundamental  blueprint  for  creating  environ- 
ments for  sacred  rituals  must  begin  not  with  the  details  but 
with  the  religious  phenomenon  the  building  is  being  con- 
structed to  represent  and  sustain. 

Ecclesiology 

One  of  the  identifying  characteristics  of  the  emerging  church 
is  found  in  the  response  to  what  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
called  the  "universal  call  to  holiness"  ("Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church,"  No.  39).  Without  dismantling 
the  hierarchical  stature  of  the  church,  this  inspiring  invitation 
quiedy  changed  the  way  the  church  understands  itself.  No 
longer  defined  only  as  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  and  a 
laity  who  follow  the  instructions  of  the  clergy,  the  church 
once  again  publicly  and  unabashedly  describes  itself,  using  an 
early  Christian  image,  as  the  "body  of  Christ."  Based  in 
Scripture  and  tradition,  this  universal  call  to  holiness  is 
nonetheless  a  radical  contemporary  Catholic  teaching. 

Since  the  council,  everything  the  church  does  (education, 
administration,  worship,  social  work)  is  now  tempered  by  the 
understanding  that  God  the  Spirit  energizes  the  work  of  the 
church  in  the  modern  world  and  that  all  members  of  the 
church  contribute  to  that  work  as  partners.  All  baptized  per- 
sons are  called  to  holiness  and  are  held  accountable  to  one 
another  for  the  transformation  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Although  the  conciliar  documents  clearly  oudine  the  princi- 
ples for  such  a  reformation,  the  road  of  renewal  is  not  com- 
pletely paved.  It  is  pocked  with  anxiety  and  even  paranoia. 
Episcopal  conferences  tread  lightly  when  dealing  with 
Roman  dicasteries;  presbyteral  councils  are  not  always  honest 
with  their  diocesan  bishops;  and  the  laity  still  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  actual  governance  of  its  own  religion. 
Maintaining  a  hierarchical  identity  while  allowing  for  more 
equity  in  all  aspects  of  church  life  is  one  of  the  major  ecclesi- 
ological  dilemmas  and  challenges. 

This  time  of  transition  has  had  an  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment for  worship  and  prompts  an  important  question:  How 
do  plans  for  a  chapel,  church  or  cathedral  reflect,  celebrate 
and  affirm  the  diverse  membership  of  a  church  in  the  process 
of  redefining  itself,  searching  for  intramural  equity,  wresding 


with  its  own  imperfections,  while  toning  its  global  image? 
This  overriding  phenomenon  of  the  church  transcends  any 
design  details  for  its  places  of  worship.  Wll  such  plans  revere 
the  styles  of  preconciliar  churches  and  worship  practices — a 
return  to  the  status  quo?  Or,  will  they  embrace  the  stimulat- 
ing, challenging  and  evolving  self-image  of  the  church  today? 

The  liturgical  actions  of  the  church  are  at  the  center  of 
these  tensions.  Worship  is  the  most  naked  and  expressive  act 
of  the  church's  identifiable  faith  in  God  and  cannot  pretend 
to  be  something  else.  So  when  there  are  tensions  in  the 
church,  they  will  be  reflected  in  worship.  The  second  foun- 
dation essential  in  planning  a  worship  space  is  liturgy. 

Liturgy 

The  council's  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy,"  now  40 
years  old,  refers  to  the  church  as  the  sacrament  of  unity, 
which  is  best  exemplified  by  the  gathering  of  laity,  deacons, 
priests  and  bishops  during  the  eucharistic  rite.  Although  the 
radical  adaptation  of  the  liturgy  (No.  40)  is  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized throughout  the  Catholic  world,  the  enactment  of  the 
liturgy  reveals  quite  clearly  how  the  members  of  the  church 
understand  themselves  in  relation  to  the  creator  and  one 
another.  As  the  definition  of  the  church  evolves,  the  ways  it 
worships  will  also  develop.  But  this  reformation  process  has 
been  slow  and  difficult. 

In  recent  years  a  very  cautious  approach  has  developed  in 
terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  are  celebrated. 
The  major  liturgical  tensions  today  revolve  around  the  trans- 
lations of  ritual  and  biblical  texts,  the  composition  of  appro- 
priate hymnody,  the  role  of  women,  the  presiding  styles  of 
priests,  and  church  art  and  architecture.  A  popular  message 
exchange  center  on  the  World  Wide  Web  for  liturgists  is 
filled  with  paranoid  inquiries  about  doing  the  right  (rite) 
thing — a  far  cry  from  the  daring  and  creative  spirit  that  sur- 
rounded liturgical  work  in  the  early  1 970's.  Periods  of  refine- 
ment are  helpful  in  times  of  change,  but  not  when  a  preoccu- 
pation with  details  begins  to  obscure  the  phenomenon.  In 
this  case,  the  future  of  liturgical  reform  and  renewal  is  at 
stake.  The  discussion  masks  deeper  issues  that  have  to  do 
with  how  the  church  defines  and  understands  authority,  min- 
istry, justice,  inculturation  and  the  language  of  metaphor. 
One  of  the  most  contentious  discussions,  for  example,  focus- 
es on  where  and  how  the  Eucharist  should  be  reserved.  The 
conversation  usually  centers  on  such  details  as  visibility,  loca- 
tion and  the  material  of  the  tabernacle.  But,  the  more  com- 
pelling issue  has  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ  on  a  fragile  planet  and  how  that  presence, 
which  cannot  be  contained,  is  understood  by  the  faithful. 

The  understanding  of  the  sacrament  of  unity  (the  church) 
at  worship  is  challenged  also  by  the  diversity  in  the  church. 
Every  weekend  in  churches  all  around  the  world,  pro-lifers 
worship  with  pro-choice  advocates,  hawks  and  doves  walk 
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together  in  I  procession,  and  long-term  mar- 

ried couple  orced  and  remarried  newlyweds 

whose  f  i;ne  not  been  annulled.  Likewise, 

Catholics  v  h  non-Catholics,  straight  persons 

greet  gays  and  lesbians  with  hugs  and  kisses  of  peace,  and 
former  p  ind  their  wives  assume  liturgical  ministries. 
Further,  nonordained  women  and  men  minister  to  priests  at 
the  alta  children  of  gay  and  straight  couples  pray  with 
youths  being  reared  by  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
well-dressed,  wrell-housed  people  pray  with  street  people  in 
worn  out  clothes.  Blacks,  Latinos,  Anglos,  Asians,  Pacific 
islanders — all  are  breathing  in  the  word  of  God  together.  All 
are  sharing  in  the  holy  Eucharist  together.  And  with  their 
priests,  all  are  celebrants  in  the  liturgy  together.  The  sacra- 
ment of  unity  is  defined  less  by  details  and  more  by  the  mys- 
tery of  the  religious  phenomenon — the  assembly  of  a  diverse 
people  sustaining  one  another  because  of  their  undying 
belief  in  a  loyal,  ever-present  God. 

It  is  frequendy  said  that  the  word  liturgy  means  "work  of 
the  people."  This  definition  has  led  to  a  "hands-on" 
approach  to  liturgy  planning,  which  some  believe  causes  the 
eucharistic  rite  to  lack  the  decorum  it  once  had.  But  in  a 
mysterious  way,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  presider  at  every 
Eucharist.  The  membership  of  the  church,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  is  invited  to  participate  in  the  sacrament  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  offered  to  God.  Like  guests  at  a  dinner  table,  partici- 
pants in  the  liturgy  are  to  be  grateful  and  graceful.  In  this 


regard,  there  is  indeed  an  urgent  need  to  address  some  of  the 
trends  that  have  crept  into  the  enactment  of  sacramental  rit- 
uals, robbing  them  of  silence,  reverence,  gracefulness  and 
gratitude.  The  enhancement  of  liturgical  practice  could 
return  some  of  the  missing  elements,  like  rhythm,  poise, 
accessibility  and  the  sense  of  mystery.  This  call  for  refine- 
ment does  not  mean  that  worship  takes  care  of  itself  or  that 
the  efforts  of  inculturation  and  adaptation  should  cease. 
Above  all,  the  containment  of  unbridled  liturgical  abuse 
should  not,  mean  returning  the  work  of  the  liturgy  to  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  alone. 

The  design  of  a  place  of  worship  is  a  metaphorical  indi- 
cator of  the  ecclesiology  reflected  in  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
plan  reflects  what  kind  of  liturgical  practice  occurs  there.  It 
expresses  how  the  gathered  assembly  understands  itself  and 
its  responsibility  for  the  enactment  of  the  rituals.  Does  the 
plan  suggest  that  worship  is  directed  to  a  remote  intangible 
God  living  in  some  glorious  heavenly  city?  Or  does  it  say 
that  worship  is  about  discovering  God  in  the  midst  of  our 
own  dwelling  places,  however  ugly  they  might  be? 

Where  we  pray  shapes  our  prayer,  and  how  we  pray  will 
shape  the  way  we  live.  If  the  entire  church  membership  is 
called  to  take  up  the  responsibility  of  the  Gospel  mission, 
the  environment  of  worship  should  say  so.  A  place  of  wor- 
ship that  gathers  the  whole  body  of  Christ  around  its  ritual 
focal  points  and  draws  the  entire  membership  into  the  ritu- 
al action  says  there  is  a  partnership  in  everything  the  church 
does.  On  the  odier  hand,  a  building  plan  that  creates  dis- 
tances between  clergy  and  laity  could  suggest  that  the 
church  is  comprised  of  some  members  who  are  more 
important  than  others  and  that  the  liturgy  (and  everything 
the  church  does)  is  something  to  stand  by  and  watch  while 
someone  else  does  all  the  work  for  you.  This  kind  of 
arrangement  in  a  place  of  worship  works  against  the  univer- 
sal call  to  holiness. 

i  began  with  a  reference  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  New  York  City,  which  can  teach  us  some- 
thing about  the  construction  of  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
The  acts  of  terrorism  that  brought  so  much  death,  suffering 
and  insecurity  to  a  proud  nation  also  transformed  the  coun- 
try, giving  it  a  new  spirit  of  citizenship  and  alertness.  It  was 
a  wake-up  call.  The  commentaries  on  that  project  have 
taught  us  that  no  matter  what  the  design  details  are  for 
lower  Manhattan,  they  should  not  obfuscate  a  strong  and 
clear  statement  about  human  beings  and  their  ability  to  sus- 
tain and  renew  one  another  in  times  of  struggle. 

Similarly,  our  environments  for  worship  should  express 
with  clarity  the  essence  of  Catholicism— a  unique  and 
diverse  body  of  clergy  and  laity  that  continues  to  evolve, 
balancing  the  strengdis  of  its  traditions  with  the  promises  of 
its  vision.  It  is  not  only  about  art  and  architecture.  0 
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While  certain  that  speaking  and 
hearing  hard  truths  is  divisive  but  neces- 
sary, nevertheless  as  I  survey  the  ruins  of 
a  once  noble  and  beautiful  temple,  I 
ruminate:  Am  I  the  friend  I  think  I  am? 
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tain  and  renew  one  another  in  times  of  struggle. 

Similarly,  our  environments  for  worship  should  express 
with  clarity  the  essence  of  Catholicism — a  unique  and 
diverse  body  of  clergy  and  laity  that  continues  to  evolve, 
balancing  the  strengths  of  its  traditions  with  the  promises  of 
its  vision.  It  is  not  only  about  art  and  architecture.  ES 
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from  this  clay 


Losing  a  Friend 

^  The  very  honesty  that 
cemented  our  uncommon  bond 
drove  a  wedge  between  us.' 


The  secret 

Of  this  journey  is  to  let  the  wind 
B/ow  its  dust  all  over  your  body, 
To  let  it  go  on  blowing,  to  step  lightly, 
lightly 

All  the  way  through  your  ruins 
— -James  Wright,  "The  Journey" 

COMES  ANOTHER  autumn 
and  nature's  reminder  that 
life  is  most  authentically 
itself  because  of  its  imper- 
manence.  The  cycle  is  indis- 
putably natural,  and  yet  much  of  it  is 
tinged  with  irony,  especially  here  in 
northern  climes.  Trees  lose  their  covering 
just  when  they  seem  to  need  it  most,  the 
loons  take  their  plaintive  song — which 
would  have  been  so  in  tune  with  the  sea- 
son of  loss  and  longing — and  fly,  the 
overabundant  tomatoes  we've  hardly  kept 
pace  with  in  their  September  ripening  die 
with  the  frost,  at  the  same  moment  we 
regret  having  given  away  so  many.  Death 
is  life's  opposite  and  enemy,  but  also  its 
most  denning  moment.  It  is  the  cessation 
of  life  and  a  metaphor  for  the  implacable 
threat  to  the  fragile  beauty  of  what  we 
hold  most  dear. 

Friendship  is  the  instinctive  and  defi- 
ant alliance  we  form  against  death.  When 
that  bond  dies,  then,  the  loss  is  at  once 
cosmic  and  profoundly  personal.  Over 
the  course  of  the  past  decade  I've  been 
losing  my  best  friend.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing him  die  a  slow  death,  and  he  has  taken 
part  of  me  with  him.  Physically  he  is  as  fit 
as  he  was  when  we  first  met  23  years  ago 
on  a  fall  afternoon,  tossing  a  football  on 
the  Washington  Mall  and  nursing  beers 
late  into  the  night,  trading  stories  of  Jesuit 
high  school,  sharing  our  faith  and  doubt, 


thomas  J.  mccarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


and  sculpting  our  vision  of  the  perfect 
woman  we  hoped  to  marry  someday. 
What  I  have  seen  fade  in  him  is  not  his 
idealism  but  an  emotional  and  psycholog- 
ical hold  on  reality.  At  every  step  along 
the  way,  despite  being  separated  for  most 
of  die  time  by  continents  and  oceans,  we 
have  stood  together  and  stayed  inside 
each  other's  mind  and  heart,  supporting 
and  listening  and  telling  the  hard  truths 
that  no  one  else  could  know  or  would 
utter.  Then  came  the  day  when  the  very 
honesty  that  cemented  our  uncommon 
bond  drove  a  wedge  between  us. 

When  it  turned  out  that  the  choices 
he  was  making — specifically,  staying  in  a 
physically  and  emotionally  damaging 
relationship — were  harmful  to  him,  I  said 
so.  Ever  since  that  day  1 0  years  ago,  our 
friendship  has  been  a  frustrating  dance  of 
truth-telling  and  recognition  and  resolu- 
tion and  denial;  it  has  become  a  thread- 
bare string  of  incomplete  conversations 
around  the  relationship  I  think  is  destroy- 
ing him.  The  honesty  that  had  always 
been  the  hallmark  of  our  unconditional 
love  for  each  other  became  a  thorn  in  his 
side,  another  burden  he  had  to  bear  in  a 
life  that  had  spun  out  of  control. 

While  I  was  relentless  in  my  assess- 
ment of  his  situation,  he  wavered  between 
resolve  to  save  himself  from  further  harm 
and  resignation  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice  between  no 
relationship  at  all  and  a  deeply  painful 
one,  in  which  I  either  broached  the  unre- 
solved subject  uppermost  in  both  our 
minds  or  else  assiduously  avoided  it,  I  did 
not  abandon  him.  Or  maybe  I  did.  Years 
of  walking  the  line  between  honesty  and 
compassion,  between  nurturing  our  inti- 
mate bond  and  confronting  an  excruciat- 
ing inability  to  see  my  friend  through  a 
crisis,  left  me  dispirited  and  depleted. 
While  his  insight  into  the  reality  he  lived 


may  have  been  clouded,  he  never  lost  his 
keen  insight  into  my  character  and  feel- 
ings, so  he  knew  at  every  point  exactly 
what  I  would  be  thinking  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  me.  Finally,  at  some  point 
last  summer  my  sadness  became  over- 
whelming, and  I  walked  away. 

Knowing  that  friendship  without 
honesty  is  unworthy  of  the  name  assuages 
all  too  little  my  feeling  of  having  lost  a 
friendship  when  I  could  have  kept  it.  If 
the  past  is  any  guide,  soldiering  on  would 
have  been  a  painful  and  confounding 
roller  coaster.  Arguably  such  is  the  test  of 
a  friendship,  to  be  solid  and  steady  ground 
when  the  other  has  lost  his  moorings. 
"Tough  love"  wore  me  down,  though, 
and  I  became  incapable  of  trudging  along 
any  farther  under  the  crashing  sorrow 
and  disappointment  his  choices  brought 
me.  On  some  level — perhaps  on  every 
level — I  sacrificed  friendship  for  princi- 
ple. There  was  a  time  when  the  concept 
of  being  true  to  myself  seemed  pellucid 
and  obvious  and  meant  everything,  when 
being  true  to  my  friend  and  true  to  prin- 
ciple were  identical.  Not  any  more. 

The  choices  we  make,  however  inele- 
gantly executed,  demonstrate  our  demons 
as  much  as  our  values.  A  loss  of  innocence 
and  a  death,  a  lost  friendship  is  a  rite  of 
passage.  But  to  what?  However  measured 
and  inescapable  the  decision  may  be, 
turning  away  from  a  friend  is  a  choice 
fraught  with  guilt  and  self-doubt.  Unless 
one  sets  out  to  be  either  friendless  or 
without  principle,  being  unable  to  recon- 
cile the  unambiguous  exigencies  of  princi- 
ple with  the  untidy  realities  of  friendship 
is  a  failure,  no  matter  how  manifestly 
inevitable  it  may  seem.  And  while  keeping 
a  friendship  in  spite  of  one's  principles 
may  be  a  poor  friendship  indeed,  there 
may  come  a  moment  when  standing  alone 
with  one's  principles  makes  one  wonder  if 
the  price  is  too  high.  For,  right  or  wrong, 
when  we  turn  away  from  a  soul  mate  in 
dire  straits,  we  forsake  part  of  ourselves 
and  are  thus  torn  apart. 

While  certain  that  speaking  and 
hearing  hard  truths  is  divisive  but  neces- 
sary, nevertheless  as  I  survey  the  ruins  of 
a  once  noble  and  beautiful  temple,  I 
ruminate:  Am  I  the  friend  I  think  I  am? 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Christ  in  the 


Excerpts  and  art  from  a  new  book    by  edwina  gateley 


p  ■    ^  i  us  book  took  shape  on  a  red  plastic  tablecloth 
I        in  a  diner  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  This  is 
I       where  I  met  the  artist  Robert  Lentz. 
vaA-  The  two  of  us  spent  hours  sharing  ideas  to 

bring  his  vision  to  reality.  Perhaps  as  we  sat  together,  eyes 
shining,  words  tumbling,  arms  gesticulating,  those  around  us 
who  threw  curious  glances  might  well  have  imagined  we  were 
lovers.  Indeed  we  were.  We  were  in  love  with  the  Christ  we 
knew  danced  on  the  margins  of  the  world,  and  we  were  rec- 


EDWINA  gateley  is  the  founder  of  the  Volunteer  Missionary 
movement  and  of  Genesis  House  in  Chicago,  III.  ROBERT  LENTZ 
has  been  painting  icons  fbr  more  than  25  years.  Excerpts 
reprinted  from  Christ  in  the  Margins,  by  Edwina  Gateley  and 
Robert  Lentz,  (Orbis  Books)  with  permission. 


ognizing  and  naming  those  who  danced  with  him — Saints 
Francis  and  Clare,  Steven  Biko,  Mychal  Judge,  Elizabedi 
Cady  Stanton,  Albert  Einstein,  Black  Elk,  Julian  of  Norwich, 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach — and  many  more.  As  we  spoke  of 
these  friends  of  God  we  were  filled  with  excitement  and  joy 
and  we  knew  that,  however  long  it  took,  this  book  must  be 
painted  and  must  be  written  and  must  be  shared. 

For  it  is  time.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  who  follow  Christ  to 
recognize  him  and  to  proclaim  him.  It  is  time  to  be  prophetic 
about  the  Christ  we  know  is  present  in  the  folks  who  are 
pushed  aside,  dismissed,  left  out,  undermined,  underfed, 
unhoused,  or  simply  unseen  and  unheard.  It  is  time  to  hear  the 
truth  in  die  words  of  the  poet  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins: 
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For  Christ  plays  in  ten  thousand  places, 
Lovely  in  limbs,  lovely  in  eyes  not  bis, 
through  the  features  of  four}  faces. 


It  is  time  for  the  people  of  God  to  stop  marching  along 
w  ith  the  status  quo  in  search  ofsecurity,  power,  and  control, 
hut  to  stumble  instead  towards  die  margins  where  we  will 
encounter  a  magic  and  a  mystery  that  will  plunge  us  trem- 
bling  but  rejoicing  into  the  Realm  of  God.  This  is  what  our 
book  is  all  about.  And  it  invites  all  of  us  into  such  a  time  and 
such  a  place  where  we  will  recognize  the  face  of  Christ  always 
new,  always  un expected.  Always  reminding  us  of  God's 
promise: 

/  vcill  pour  out  my  Spirit  on  nil  humanity; 

your  sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy1, 

your  old  ones  shall  dream  dreams, 

and  your  young  shall  see  visions. 

On  all  men  and  women 

will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit  in  those  days. 

'  —Joel  2:28-29 

In  such  a  time  indeed,  and  only  in  such  a  time,  along 
with  all  God's  prophets,  fools,  artists,  mystics,  poets,  and 
children  will  we  realize  a  new  Jerusalem.  The  invitation  is 
always  there.  God  is  always  waiting.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
see,  and  to  become,  "Christ  in  the  Margins."  0 
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faith  in  focus 


Six  Months  in  Iraq 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


MY  PRAYER  DURING  the 
bombing  of  Baghdad  was 
that  I  would  be  ready  to 
die,"  said  Cathy  Breen. 
"The  air  in  the  city  was  filled  with  black 
smoke,  both  from  the  bombs  themselves 
and  from  the  oil  fires  that  had  been  lit." 
Cathy,  a  Catholic  Worker  who  lives  at 
Mary  House  on  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side,  was  speaking  of  her  half-year  stay  in 
Baghdad  as  part  of  a  multinational  group 
called  the  Iraqi  Peace  Team.  Having 
arrived  in  October  2002,  she  was  there 
before,  during  and  after  the  bombing. 
Two  weeks  after  her  return  in  May,  we 
spoke  together  at  Nativity  Church, 
around  the  corner  from  Mary  House. 

"Being  part  of  a  community — the 
Catholic  Worker  community — made  it 
possible  for  me  to  say  yes  when  Kathy 
Kelly  of  Voices  in  the  Wilderness  invited 
me  last  summer  to  become  part  of  the 
team,"  she  said.  (The  Chicago-based 
Voices  in  the  Wilderness  had  long 
opposed  the  sanctions  against  Iraq,  and 
then  the  war.)  "We  were  there  when  Hans 
Blix  and  the  other  weapons  inspectors 
came;  and  then,  as  the  war  came  closer  to 
breaking  out,  we  watched  as  the  regular 
United  Nations  staff  members  pulled  out 
from  Baghdad  for  their  own  safety,  which 
we  felt  was  shameful."  Initially  the  group 
stayed  together  in  one  hotel.  But  because 
they  were  so  many — over  20 — a  decision 
was  made  to  separate;  and  Cathy  and  sev- 
eral others  moved  to  a  smaller  hotel, 
where  they  could  cook.  "The  families  we 
were  closest  to  through  Voices  in  the 
Wilderness  lived  nearby,"  she  said.  But  as 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  came  closer,  she 
moved  back  for  closer  mutual  support. 

Although  the  group  was  made  up  of 
people  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  reli- 
gions, some  gathered  for  a  shared  morn- 
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ing  reflection  that  served  as  a 
sustaining  element.  "We  took 
turns  preparing  it,"  Cathy  said, 
going  on  to  explain  that  it  could 
be  a  combination  of  Scripture, 
poetry  and  personal  reflections. 
Her  own  faith,  she  said,  was  a 
solidifying  factor  throughout.  As 
she  put  it,  "I  felt  I  was  being  led, 
and  that  God  was  with  us."  Their 
awareness  of  many  people's 
prayers  at  home  gave  further 
support. 

Before  the  bombing  began, 
Cathy  and  others  visited  local 
hospitals,  especially  a  pediatric 
hospital  where  children  with 
cancer  were  being  treated.  "We 
saw  children  with  cancer  lacking 
the  medications  they  needed  for 
chemotherapy,  and  over  a  period  of  time, 
we  literally  watched  some  of  them  die," 
she  said.  The  visits  were  often  made  in 
company  with  delegations  of  lay  and  reli- 
gious people  who  had  come  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  negative  effects  of  the  sanctions 
in  hospitals,  schools  and  universities,  and 
among  ordinary  citizens.  Cathy  noted  that 
delegation  members  often  brought  medi- 
cations with  them  for  the  hospitals, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  they  risked 
incurring  fines  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  even  prison  terms.  (So  far, 
however,  neither  penalty  has  been 
imposed.) 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  stay, 
Cathy  found  the  Iraqi  people  themselves 
to  be  welcoming  and  hospitable.  "And  yet 
there  we  were,  outsiders  from  the  aggres- 
sor nation,"  she  commented.  "But  most 
people  were  aware  that  we  were  there  for 
peace,  since  we'd  been  on  Iraqi  television 
to  explain  our  position.  They  often  asked 
us,"  she  continued,  'Why  is  your  country 
doing  this?' — as  if,  because  I  was  an 
American,  I  had  inside  knowledge."  The 
basic  friendliness  continued  essentially 


An  Iraqi  woman  weeps  over  her  demolished  home  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Baghdad  in  April.  Air  strikes  pounded  the  area, 
where  members  of  Iraq's  Republican  Guard  were  believed  to 
be  hiding. 


unbroken,  although  as  the  attacks  came 
closer,  she  noticed  an  occasional  person 
on  the  street  looking  at  them  askance,  in 
what  seemed  an  unfriendly  way. 

Once  the  bombing  began,  Cathy  said, 
the  peace  team  members  visited  some  of 
the  sites  that  had  been  hit,  including  a 
marketplace  where  just  24  hours  earlier  a 
number  of  civilians  had  been  killed. 
"People  were  standing  there,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  but  not  jostling,  just  looking 
down  at  diat  huge  crater,  mourning."  As 
they  were  preparing  to  leave  the  bomb 
site,  an  adolescent  boy  approached  and 
said,  "Bush  and  his  soldiers  are  cowards — 
they  fight  us  from  afar." 

As  the  bombing  continued  day  after 
day,  families  and  members  of  the  peace 
team  took  shelter  in  the  basement  of  the 
hotel.  There  was  relief  when  it  finally 
stopped;  but  then,  Cathy  said,  sadness  set 
in  with  the  realization  among  the  people  £ 
that  theirs  was  now  an  occupied  country.  5 
An  Iraqi  friend  who,  though  a  civil  engi-  \ 
neer,  could  find  work  only  as  a  taxi  driver  \ 
because  of  the  effects  of  the  sanctions,  said  \ 
to  her  during  the  first  days  of  the  occupa-  * 
tion:  "It's  no  longer  our  country.  Nothing  5 
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has  changed."  In  his  opinion,  one  form  of 
occupation — by  Saddam — had  simply 
been  exchanged  for  another. 

With  the  bombing  finally  over,  the 
area  around  their  hotel  filled  with 
American  soldiers,  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  most 
of  them  very  young,  seemed  to  need  to 
talk,  Cathy  said,  and  an  opportunity  for 
this  was  provided  by  a  large  piece  of  canvas 
that  had  been  painted  by  an  artist  in  three 
sections.  The  top  showed  the  globe  of  the 
world;  in  the  middle  were  children;  and  at 
the  bottom  was  a  depiction  of  exploding 
bombs.  Spread  out  on  the  ground,  the  can- 
vas served  as  a  place  where  peace  team 
members  could  keep  vigil  and  pray. 

"Until  then,  I  hadn't  been  able  to  bring 
myself  to  speak  to  any  of  the  soldiers," 
Cathy  said.  "But  the  canvas  served  as  a  way 
to  go  out  quietly  into  their  midst.  Some 
came  up  to  look  at  the  canvas  out  of  curios- 
ity. One,  though — a  young  African 
American — spoke  to  me  when  he  felt  none 
of  the  others  was  listening  and  came  on  to 
the  canvas  itself.  "I  don't  want  to  kill  any- 
one," he  told  Cathy.  "We've  seen  some 
bad  things  here."  The  soldier  told  her  of  a 
couple  in  a  passing  car  who  had  ignored 
shouted  orders  to  stop.  "But  they  don't 
understand  our  language,  and  so  they  were 
killed.  We  could  have  shot  out  their  tires 
instead."  Then,  said  Cathy,  "he  asked  if  we 
could  say  a  prayer  together,  so  he  gave  me 
his  hands  and  we  prayed.  In  his  pocket  he 
had  some  verses  folded  up  in  plastic  that 
had  to  do  with  not  being  afraid — he 
showed  them  to  me." 

Prayer  became  an  ongoing  theme  for 
Cathy  even  after  she  left  Iraq  to  begin  the 
journey  home.  The  return  trip  included  a 
stop  in  northern  Spain.  There  she  made  a 
two-week  pilgrimage  along  the  route 
famous  since  medieval  times  because  of  the 
shrine  of  Santiago  de  Compostella,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  holds  the  relics  of 
the  Apostle  James.  A  year  earlier,  she  had 
made  the  same  pilgrimage.  But  this  time 
she  walked  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
painted  arrows  meant  to  guide  the  pil- 
grims along  their  way.  Going  against  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  was  a  deliberate 
way  of  expressing  her  own  belief  in  values 
opposite  to  the  values  of  the  world.  "We 
have  to  walk  against  the  mainstream,"  she 
said — that  is,  against  the  kind  of  false  val- 
ues that  propelled  the  United  States  into 
the  war  with  Iraq.  0 
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Hans  Kung  (b.  1928)  may  well  have  been 
the  20th  century's  most  important 
Catholic  theologian — not  the  most  origi- 
nal or  profound,  to  be  sure,  but  the  most 
influential  because  of  his  astonishing 
breadth,  energy,  productivity  and  peda- 
gogical skills  in  explaining  liberal  ortho- 
doxy to  an  enormous  ecumenical  audience 
over  the  last  46  years.  (The  "select  bibli- 
ography" given  here  cites  a  mere  19  of  his 
books.)  If  only  for  that  reason,  this  long, 
meticulously  detailed  first  volume  of  a 
projected  two-volume  intellectual  autobi- 
ography will  have  to  be  bought  by  major 
libraries  all  over  the  world.  But  Kiing's 
editors  should  have  reminded  this  affable, 
indefatigable,  multilingual  Swiss  globe- 
trotter of  two  old  chestnuts:  Voltaire's  he 
secret  d'etre  emmyeux  est  de  tout  dire,  and  the 
anonymous  Italian  formula,  Traduttore — 
traditore.  Kiing  tells  us  far  too  much  about 
his  books,  articles,  speeches  and  ideologi- 
cal joustings,  and  far  too  little  about  his 
personal  life.  And  the  translator,  John 
Bowden,  betrays  him  with  a  stiff,  flatfoot- 
ed  version  that  blithely  ignores  the  most 
basic  difference  between  German  and 
English  idiom  and  sentence  structure. 

the  reviewers 

Peter  Heinegg,  a  professor  of  English  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  has  trans- 
lated three  books  by  Hans  Kung. 

William  A.  Barry,  S.J.,  the  author  of 
numerous  books  on  prayer  and  spiritual 
direction,  is  co-director  of  the  tertianship  pro- 
gram for  the  New  England  province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

John  P.  Fitzgibbons,  S.J.,  is  superior  and 
co-director  of  novices  at  the  Jesuit  Novitiate 
of  the  North  American  Martyrs,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Kiing's  syle,  while  not  exactly  elegant,  was 
always  clear  and  vigorous,  never  as  stodgy 
as  Bowden  makes  him  here. 

Despite  the  weariness  this  book  may 
induce,  Kiing  undoubtedly  is  both  a  lik- 
able and  a  remarkable  fellow.  Big-boned, 
with  craggy  good  looks  and  a  great  shock 
of  rebellious  hair,  athletic,  musical,  omni- 
competent, he  is  a  happy  warrior  who  does 
not  (he  says)  hold  any  grudges.  He  has 
deep  local  roots  in  Sursee,  near  Lucerne 
(where  his  parents'  house  was  built  in 
1651);  yet  he  displays  the  nearly  obsessive 
cosmopolitanism  one  often  finds  in  the 
best  German  writers.  If  many  of  the  caus- 
es he  has  championed  (rapprochement 
with  mainstream  Protestantism,  radically 
open  dialogue  with  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, declericalization  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  church,  the  attack  on  papal 
[and  ecclesial]  infallibility,  liturgical  revi- 
talization,  respect  for  the  findings  of  the 
historical-critical  method  in  Bible  studies, 
rejection  of  Mariolatry,  etc.)  now  strike 
most  left-wing  or  moderate  Catholics  as 
commonsensical,  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  this  has  to  go  to  Kiing  himself. 

Of  course,  he  is  not  shy  about  remind- 
ing his  listeners  that  "I  was  the  man,  I  suf- 
fered, I  was  there" — and  when  he  didn't 
win  his  case,  as  he  often  did  not  at  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  he  should  have. 
Ever  the  star  pupil  and  ace  debater,  he 
savors  every  triumph:  the  way  he  dazzled 
Karl  Barth,  the  way  he  emboldened  Karl 
Rahner,  the  way  his  lectures  had  people 
from  Tiibingen  to  San  Francisco  eating 
out  of  his  hand.  And  Kiing  can't  resist 
dropping  the  names  of  the  celebrities  he 
has  met  and  occasionally  worked  with, 
from  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Kofi  Annan. 
Still,  it  all  sounds  more  like  innocent  exu- 
berance and  dogged  coalition-building 
than  crude  vanity.  He  even  manages  to 
create  a  moment  of  real  drama  toward  the 
end  of  his  story  (in  1967)  when  he  stands 
eyeball-to-eyeball,  first  with  Cardinal 
Alfredo  Ottaviani  and  then  with  Pope 
Paul  VI:  speaking  the  perfect  Italian  he 
learned  during  his  seven  years  as  a  student 
at  the  Germanicum  in  Rome,  Kiing 
politely  but  firmly  refuses  to  budge. 

The  heart  of  this  book,  however,  is 
not  in  such  scenes  nor  in  the  family  mem- 
ories he  skims  through — his  serenely 
happy  childhood,  the  death  of  his  2  2 -year- 
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old  brother  Geo:  tumor,  his 

love  for  his  five  idorable  (jud^ng  from 
their  photograph)  sisters.  What  Kiing 
really  wants  to  ta  I  >ul  is  the  Cause.  So 
he  devotes  80  pages  to  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  including  such  high  points  as  the 
powerful,  enlightened  address  by  Cardinal 
Leon  Suenens  of  Brussels  on  the  charis- 
matic dimension  of  the  church.  The  one- 
time English  Jesuit  Peter  Hebblethwaite 
called  it  "the  most  influential  speech  of  the 
Council  so  far." 

But  Kiing  will  not  let  personal  tri- 
umph cloud  his  judgment;  and  he  delivers 
an  incisive  critique  of  the  council's  many 
failures,  which  include  John  XXTH's  and 
Paul  VPs  refusal  or  inability  to  root  out 
the  worst  reactionaries  in  the  Roman 
Curia  or  at  least  to  block  their  vicious  par- 
liamentary maneuvers.  And  on  he  goes, 
with  his  brisk  blow-by-blow  summaries  of 
what  seems  like  every  single  argument  and 
counter-argument.  One  has  to  be  the  the- 
ological equivalent  of  a  hyper-intense 
sports  fan  to  want  to  follow  all  this. 

My  Struggle  for  Freedom  stops  short  of 
the  adventures  for  which  he  has  become 
famous:  die  interrogations  he  endured 
from  the  Holy  Office,  the  revocation  of 
his  Catholic  "teaching  license"  and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  total  f  ailure  of  any  of  this  to 
stop  him.  The  second  volume  promises  to 
be  a  livelier  affair.  That  part  of  the  story  is 
also  likely,  judging  from  Rung's  remarks 
on  the  death,  in  severe  dementia,  of  Karl 
Adam,  to  be  more  down-to-earth  and 
touched  with  a  sense  of  his  own  mortality. 

Until  then,  Rung's  readers  are  liable 
to  find  themselves  regretting  that,  for  all 
his  talents,  he  is  no  Xavier  Rynne.  No,  but 
then  again,  he  never  wanted  to  be. 

Peter  He'megg 
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Fenton  Johnson  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of 
Gethsemani  Abbey  in  Rentucky,  the 
youngest  of  nine  children  born  in  a 
Catholic    county    surrounded    by  a 


Protestant  sea.  For  years  his  family  home 
had  been  like  a  second  home  to  monks 
from  the  abbey,  who  walked  over  for  con- 
versation, a  beer  or  for  some  spare  parts 
from  Johnson's  father's  scrap  pile. 

Named  after  one  of  these  monks, 
Johnson  later  left  home  and  faith  to  find 
his  place  in  the  larger  world  as  a  writer. 
Leaving  his  faith  was  fueled  by,  among 
other  things,  his  anger  at  the  homophobia 
he  found  so  often  expressed  in  his  religion. 
His  skeptic's  journey  began  in  1996,  when 
on  one  of  his  trips  home,  a  monk  invited 
him  to  attend  an  international  convoca- 
tion of  Buddhist  and  Christian  monks  and 
lay  contemplatives  to  be  held  at 
Gethsemani.  Listening  to  these  monks 
stirred  in  him  "some  intimation  of  the 
power  of  faith.. .how  faith  is  the  proper 
human  response  to  the  awe  plus  terror 
plus  beauty  plus  agony  that  together  make 
up  the  mystery  of  what  it  means  to  be 
alive." 

The  journey  leads  him  to  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  California  where  he  learns 
mindfulness  through  zazen,  the  practice  of 
sitting  meditation,  and  to  extended  periods 
of  prayer  and  reflection  at  Gethsemani 
itself,  hi  the  course  of  these  years  he  inter- 
views monks  of  both  traditions,  reads  vora- 
ciously about  Christian  and  Buddhist 
monasticism  and  comes  to  faith. 

Readers  who  make  the  journey  with 
Johnson  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
monastic  tradition,  East  and  West,  and 
about  Johnson's  own  inner  struggles.  At 
one  point  he  realized:  "I  was  seeking  not  so 
much  a  history  of  monasticism  but  rather 
access  to  purity  of  heart,  [monasticism's] 
reason  for  existence."  He  is  a  brutally  hon- 
est writer  who  faces  his  own  demons  and 
names  them.  At  the  international  convoca- 
tion, he  was  struck  by  the  number  of  times 
anger  was  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  his 
own  practice  he  comes  to  appreciate  that 
his  anger  at  the  institutional  church  is 
depriving  him  of  a  fuller  life  and  that  his 
rejection  of  this  church  had  not  erased  the 
imprint  of  years  of  Catholic  upbringing 
that  helped  make  him  who  he  is. 

On  the  journey  we  meet  a  number  of 
monks,  Buddhist  and  Christian,  male  and 
female.  Johnson  seems  to  have  won  their 
confidence,  so  they  reveal  themselves, 
warts  and  all.  He  has  such  wide  sympathies 
and  such  a  strong  desire  for  the  truth  and 
for  purity  of  heart,  in  spite  of  his  skepticism 
and  tendency  to  assign  motivation  for  his- 


torical choices,  that  I  can  well  imagine 
myself  telling  him  the  truth.  These  inter- 
views bring  him  into  contact  with  the 
underbelly  of  monasticism,  the  psycholog- 
ical and  sexual  immaturity  and  abuse  of 
power  that  led  some  monks  to  sexual  abuse 
of  others.  Johnson's  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  profoundly  honest  and  healing.  He 
notes  his  own  reluctance  to  confront  this 
issue  when  it  was  first  raised  by  a  woman 
who  had  been  abused  as  a  child  by  a  monk 
of  Gethsemani  and  realizes  that  the  reluc- 
tance was  motivated  by  his  wish  to  keep 
monks  a  breed  apart.  "[S]o  long  as  I  per- 
ceive holiness  as  some  exotic  and  extraor- 
dinary quality,  I  am  absolved  of  the 
responsibility  of  cultivating  it;  I  am 
absolved  of  the  challenge  of  defining,  then 
keeping,  faith.  But  through  the  gift  of  this 
woman's  story..J  had  been  brought  up 
against  my  own  elaborate  scrim  of  myths 
and  illusions  surrounding  what  it  means  to 
be  holy." 

Facing  the  issue  of  sexual  abuse  by 
monks  brings  Johnson  to  the  insight  that 
desire  is  "the  life  force  that  sets  in  motion 
our  search  for  union,  whether  union  with 
another,  with  the  Other,  or  with  God." 
The  reluctance  to  face  squarely  this  desire, 
with  its  erotic  and  sexual  components, 
leads,  he  believes,  to  the  abuses  that  have 
come  to  fight  in  recent  times  and  especial- 
ly to  the  abuse  of  power.  "[T]he  church  in 
all  its  forms  will  not  be  healthy  until  it 
embraces  this  truth:  desire  coupled  with 
reason  is  what  brings  us  to  God,  who  is 
love."  Here  he  expresses  a  profound  truth 
that  church  leaders  and  members  neglect 
to  our  peril. 

From  his  own  practice  of  meditation 
and  prayer  the  author  learns  that  body  and 
spirit  must  be  brought  into  harmony 
through  discipline,  a  discipline  he  finds  in 
meditation  and  in  ritual.  Only  through  the 
body  will  we  be  brought  to  faith,  he 
asserts.  For  him  this  meant  returning  to 
the  community  of  faith  he  had  left  in 
anger,  but  now  as  a  free  adult  able  once 
again  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  to 
receive  Communion. 

This  is  an  important  book.  Though  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything  Johnson 
writes,  his  honest  search  touched  me 
deeply.  I  learned  so  much  from  the  read- 
ing that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  him 
for  undertaking  the  journey  and  for  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  write  about  it  with  such 
personal  depth.  I'll  end  with  one  more  of 
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and  with  which  he  contended.  Thus, 
whether  the  reader  is  an  academic  theolo- 
gian, a  cultural  historian  or  a  nonprofes- 
sional, this  imaginative  and  sympathetic 


have  captured — and  balances  the  image  of 
the  fiery  preacher  of  "Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God."  He  also  wrote  a 
prose  poem  that  testifies  to  his  human  pas- 
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old  brother  Geor  I  >rain  rumor,  his 

love  for  his  five  (judging  from 

their  phot  -  ers.  What  Kiing 

really  wants  to  talk  about  is  the  Cause.  So 
he  devotes  80  pages  to  die  Second  Vatican 
Council,  in  such  high  points  as  the 

powerful,  enlightened  address  by  Cardinal 
Leon  Suenens  of  Brussels  on  the  charis- 
matic dimension  of  the  church.  The  one- 
time English  Jesuit  Peter  Hebblethwaite 
called  it  "the  most  influential  speech  of  the 
Council  so  far." 

But  Kiing  will  not  let  personal  tri- 
umph cloud  his  judgment;  and  he  delivers 
an  incisive  critique  of  the  council's  many 
failures,  which  include  John  XXUPs  and 
Paul  VPs  refusal  or  inability  to  root  out 
the  worst  reactionaries  in  the  Roman 
Curia  or  at  least  to  block  their  vicious  par- 
liamentary maneuvers.  And  on  he  goes, 
with  his  brisk  blow-by-blow  summaries  of 
what  seems  like  every  single  argument  and 
counter-argument.  One  has  to  be  the  the- 
ological equivalent  of  a  hyper-intense 
sports  fan  to  want  to  follow  all  this. 

My  Struggle  for  Freedom  stops  short  of 
the  adventures  for  which  he  has  become 
famous:  the  interrogations  he  endured 
from  the  Holy  Office,  the  revocation  of 
his  Catholic  "teaching  license"  and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  total  failure  of  any  of  this  to 
stop  him.  The  second  volume  promises  to 
be  a  livelier  affair.  That  part  of  the  story  is 
also  likely,  judging  from  Kiing's  remarks 
on  the  death,  in  severe  dementia,  of  Karl 
Adam,  to  be  more  down-to-earth  and 
touched  with  a  sense  of  his  own  mortality. 

Until  then,  Kiing's  readers  are  liable 
to  find  themselves  regretting  that,  for  all 
his  talents,  he  is  no  Xavier  Rynne.  No,  but 
then  again,  he  never  wanted  to  be. 

Peter  Heinegg 

Rooted  Once 
More 


Keeping  Faith 
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By  Fenton  Johnson 
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Fenton  Johnson  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of 
Gethsemani  Abbey  in  Kentucky,  the 
youngest  of  nine  children  born  in  a 
Catholic    county    surrounded    by  a 
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monks,  Buddhist  and  Christian,  male  and 
female.  Johnson  seems  to  have  won  their 
confidence,  so  they  reveal  themselves, 
warts  and  all.  He  has  such  wide  sympathies 
and  such  a  strong  desire  for  the  truth  and 
for  purity  of  heart,  in  spite  of  his  skepticism 
and  tendency  to  assign  motivation  for  his- 
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do  not  agree  with  everything  Johnson 
writes,  his  honest  search  touched  me 
deeply.  I  learned  so  much  from  the  read- 
ing that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  him 
for  undertaking  the  journey  and  for  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  write  about  it  with  such 
personal  depth.  I'll  end  with  one  more  of 
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his  insights,  namely  that  belief,  by  which 
he  means  belief  in  doctrines,  is  a  means  to 
faith  in  God — a  necessary  means,  but 
nonetheless  just  a  means.  Moreover, 
Johnson  notes,  trouble  begins  when 
"communities  understand  belief  not  as  a 
means  to  faith  but  as  a  means  to  establish 
identity" — for  example,  as  Catholic, 
Hindu,  Sikh,  Muslim.  "These  are  power- 
ful labels,  easily  used  to  identify  and  take 
up  arms  against  the  Other." 

Sad  to  say,  the  trouble  has  happened 
and  continues  to  happen.  William  A.  Barry 

A  Towering 
Clergyman 

Jonathan  Edwards 

A  Life 

By  George  M.  Marsden 

Yale  University  Press.  640p  $35 
ISBN  0300096933 

A  question  that  looms  large  for  many 
Americans  these  days,  after  the  second 
Persian  Gulf  war,  is  "How  does  a  religion 
that  claims  universal  and  exclusive  truth  fit 
into  a  pluralistic  environment?"  Such  is 
the  question  at  the  heart  of  George  M. 
Marsden's  new  work,  Jonathan  Edwards:  A 
Life.  By  extension,  one  may  ask,  "What 
can  Edwards's  life  teach  postmodern 
America,  indeed  the  postmodern  world, 
where  religious  strife  simmers  just  under 
the  surface  and  suicide  bombings,  as  well 
as  terrorism  of  many  other  kinds,  explode 
with  regularity?"  Religious  intolerance  is 
not  limited  to  variations  on  a  theme  with- 
in ecumenical  Christian  dialogue,  but  is 
found  today  in  the  way  people  of  faith — 
Muslims,  Jews  and  Christians — discuss 
the  politics  of  religion  on  the  world  stage. 

Jonathan  Edwards  reads  much  like  a 
novel,  filled  with  local  color  and  cultural 
context  as  well  as  the  internal  drives  and 
loves  and  blind  spots  of  its  subject.  A  first- 
rate  historian  and  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Marsden 
examines  the  large-scale  forces  at  work  in 
the  world  that  shaped  Edwards's  thought 
and  with  which  he  contended.  Thus, 
whether  the  reader  is  an  academic  theolo- 
gian, a  cultural  historian  or  a  nonprofes- 
sional, this  imaginative  and  sympathetic 


reading  of  Edwards's  life  is  informative 
and  enjoyable. 

As  with  good  fiction,  so  good  history 
looks  into  the  heart  of  human  dilemmas. 
By  critically  evaluating  Edwards's  contri- 
bution to  religion  and  culture  in  his  time, 
Marsden  provides  us  some  tools  with 
which  to  evaluate  our  pluralistic  religious 
culture.  He  asks  the  question,  "How  did 
Edwards  construct  a  life  of  profound  faith 
and  live  it?"  This  is  a  question  of  synthe- 
sis, not  merely  analysis. 

Marsden's  book  is  the  first  full,  critical 
biography  of  this  giant  of  American  intel- 
lectual history  since  1940.  Many  worthy 
biographies  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703- 
58)  have  appeared  in  the  last  60  years,  but 
Marsden's  alone  is  a  fit  companion  piece 
to  Yale  University's  decades-long  project 
on  the  writings  of  Edwards,  The  Works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  To  evaluate  critically 
the  extraordinarily  dedicated  life  of  faith  as 
well  as  the  thought  of  this  brilliant  18th- 
century  theologian  is  no  small  task. 
Marsden  succeeds  superbly. 

Very  early  in  the  book,  Marsden  lays 
out  the  differences  between  Edwards's 
early  18th-century  Reformed  Christian 
and  evangelical  world  view  and  our  own  of 
the  early  2 1st  century.  Edwards's  commit- 
ment to  British  hierarchical  structures, 
rigid  social  classes  and  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Reformed  clergy  in  British 
colonial  America  constituted  the  founda- 
tion of  a  complicated,  intriguing  and 
instructive  life — not  to  mention  a  rigorous 
religious  life.  Often  caricatured  as  passion- 
less and  stiff,  the  Jonathan  Edwards  who 
emerges  from  Marsden's  book — thanks  to 
the  author's  abundant  historical  detail  and 
impeccable  research — is  passionate  about 
his  God  and  his  family,  and  believes  that 
nothing  is  more  important  to  any  human 
being  than  his  or  her  eternal  relationship 
to  God. 

Edwards  was  a  man  of  immense  per- 
sonal integrity  and,  though  disciplined, 
vulnerable  to  depression  and  in  need  of 
human  care.  His  well-documented 
courtship  and  marriage  to  Sarah  Pierpont 
provides  an  excellent  illustration  of  that 
vulnerability — which  so  few  biographers 
have  captured — and  balances  the  image  of 
the  fiery  preacher  of  "Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God."  He  also  wrote  a 
prose  poem  that  testifies  to  his  human  pas- 
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sion  for  Sarah,  but  it  is  couched  always  in 
reverent  and  honest  spiritual  language. 
Marsden  captures  Edwards's  rigorous 
ordering  of  his  loves  in  a  most  sympathet- 
ic and  imaginative  way,  giving  the  reader  a 
key  to  his  handling  of  the  larger,  less 
pleasant  struggles  of  his  life  and  work. 

With  clarity  and  vigor,  Marsden 
describes  Edwards's  great  lifelong  battle 
against  "creeping"  Arminianism 
(Reformed  doctrines  that  were  critical  of 
strict  Calvinism  and  argued  that  human 
beings  can  choose  to  accept  or  resist  God's 
offer  of  salvation)  and  the  gradual  expan- 
sion of  Anglicanism  and  other  less  rigor- 
ous Protestant  confessions  in  the  British 
colonies.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  Great 
Awakening  (circa  1742),  at  a  time  when 
the  Reformed  evangelical  message  was 
sweeping  the  colonies,  Edwards  was 
rather  publicly  modest  in  his  response  to 
the  success  of  the  movement.  This 
reserve,  too,  as  Marsden  points  out,  was 
born  of  a  well-ordered  love  for  people 
because  of  God's  love  for  them. 

[Edwards's  own]  estimate  of  what 
was  happening  was  a  reflection  of 
the  intersection  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, his  theological  vision,  and  the 
extraordinary  events  of  the  year. 
We  must  think  of  him  as  someone 
who  was  often  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  glory  of  God  that  he 
seemed  to  sense  it  directly.... 
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Christ.  While  he  also  expected 
continuing  evil,  or  the  horrors  gen- 
erated by  rebellion  against  such 
wonderful  good,  his  theology 
demanded  a  culmination  of  history 
in  the  triumph  of  universal  love 
over  hatred. 

But  love,  human  love,  can  be  misguid- 
ed. Edwards  teaches  our  generation  of 
believers  about  the  great  benefit  of  a  thor- 
oughly ordered  set  of  loves,  a  disciplined 
and  continuously  re-evaluated  method  of 
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What  has  changed  in  the  believing 
heart  and  mind  in  the  21st-century 
American  is,  of  course,  the  priority  of  tol- 
erance and  reverence  for  faith  traditions 
and  expressions  other  than  one's  own. 
Perhaps  the  challenge  for  the  21st-centu- 
ry American  believer  is  to  develop  an 
ordered  hierarchy  of  loves  and  disciplined 
passion  for  the  knowledge  of  one's  reli- 
gious heritage.  With  such  love  and  knowl- 
edge, true  dialogue  and  understanding  can 
help  us  move  beyond  uneasy  tolerance, 
which  so  easily  breaks  down  and  opens  the 
way  to  violence.        John  P.  Fitzgibbons 
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DIRECTOR    OF    SPIRITUAL  PROGRAMMING. 

Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister  to  direct 
and  participate  in  spiritual  programming  at 
Queen  of  Angels  Retreat,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Master's  degree  in  spirituality  or  equivalent  and 
experience  in  retreat  work  required.  Collaborative 
work  with  administrative  team.  Review  of  resumes 
will  begin  immediately.  Send  to:  Queen  of  Angels 
Retreat,  P.O.  Box  2026,  Saginaw,  MI;  e-mail: 
qofa@juno.com.  For  information  call  (989)  755- 
2149. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Holy  Spirit  Center, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  provides  Ignatian-based 
retreats,  pastoral  programs  and  related  services. 
We  are  seeking  a  dynamic,  innovative  executive 
director  who  demonstrates  effective  collaborative 
leadership.  Applicant  will  have  administrative 
experience,  persuasive  oral  and  written  communi- 
cation skills,  demonstrated  professional  expertise 
in  fund-raising,  budgeting,  marketing  and  strate- 
gic planning.  Refer  to  the  job  description  and 
application  on  our  Web  site,  http/- 
/home. gci.net/~hsrh.  Please  submit  your  applica- 

|  tion  and  resume  addressing  minimum  qualifica- 
tions to:  Search  Committee,  Holy  Spirit  Center, 

|  10980  Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99507. 
Position  will  remain  open  untii  filled.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  Dec.  8,  2003,  with  a  start 
date  in  July  2004. 

HEADMASTER,  Georgetown  Preparatory  School, 
North  Bethesda,  Md.— July  1,  2004.  A  leading  col- 
lege preparatory  school  in  the  East,  Georgetown 


Prep  is  the  nation's  oldest  Catholic  secondary 
school,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1789.  Set  on  92 
beautiful  acres  in  the  greater  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  the  school  enrolls  450  boys  in  grades  9  to  12, 
day  and  boarding.  Admissions  are  selective  and 
competitive  for  the  demanding  academic  program. 
Character  development  and  community  service  are 
fundamental  to  the  Ignatian  ideals  of  self-aware- 
ness, innovation,  love  and  a  commitment  to  justice. 
In  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  academic  and  arts 
programs,  Prep  has  a  long  and  rich  athletic  tradi- 
tion, consistent  with  the  development  of  the  whole 
person — mind,  body  and  spirit. 

Georgetown  Prep  seeks  an  educator  with  a 
teaching  background  and  administrative  experi- 
ence who  will  report  direcdy  to  the  president  of 
the  school.  The  ability  to  inspire  an  outstanding 


faculty,  creative  and  dedicated  students  and 
involved  parents  is  essential.  Candidates  must  be 
committed  to  values-centered  education  and  must 
possess  the  verbal  and  writing  skills,  collaborative 
leadership  style  and  organizational  and  visionary 
capacities  to  contribute  to  this  dynamic  communi- 
ty- 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  a  cover 
letter,  a  resume,  a  list  of  four  references  and  a  state- 
ment of  educational  philosophy  to:  President, 
Georgetown  Preparatory  School,  10900  Rockville 
Pike,  North  Bethesda,  MD  20852;  e-mail:  jglen- 
non@gprep.org. 

Web  Sites 

RARE,  ORIGINAL  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART.  Visit 
www.sacredartwork.com. 
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Villanova  University  School  of  Law 

Announces  the  Establishment  of  the 

John  F.  Scarpa  Chair  in 
Catholic  Legal  Studies 

The  Search 

"Villanova  University  School  of  Law  is  proud  to  announce 
the  establishment  of  the  John  F.  Scarpa  Chair  in  Catholic 
Legal  Studies.  Established  through  the  generosity  of  the 
philanthropist  John  E  Scarpa,  a  prominent  supporter  of 
Catholic  education,  the  Chair  will  be  inaugurated  in 
September  2004,  and  will  play  a  major  role  in  supporting 
Villanova  Law's  mission  as  a  leading  Catholic  and 
Augustinian  law  school. 

Villanova  University  School 
of  Law  is  a  Catholic  and 
Augustinian  institution  that 
seeks  to  reflect  the  spirit 
of  St.  Augustine  by  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge, 
by  respect  for  individual 
differences  and  by  adherence 
to  the  principle  that  mutual 
love  and  respect  should 
animate  every  aspect  of  the 
law  school's  life. 

Villanova  Law  is  seeking  both  nominations  and  self-nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Chair.  We  intend  to  appoint  a  distinguished  academic  with  an  established  record  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  teaching,  who  has  brought  to  scholarship  and  teaching  in 
the  law  the  petspective  of  either  Catholic  social  teaching,  natutal  law,  Catholic  moral 
theology,  canon  law,  ot  a  sensibility  otherwise  informed  by  Catholic  thought.  While  the 
Chair  may  specialize  in  any  area  of  the  law,  and  candidates  from  all  specialities  definitely 
will  be  considered,  we  are  particularly  intetested  in  candidates  working  at  the  critical 
intersec  tions  of  Catholicism  and  the  law,  such  as  law  and  bioethics,  health  care  law, 
poverty  law,  canon  law,  professional  ethics,  immigration  law,  legal  philosophy  or  consti- 
tutional law.  The  Chair  will  be  expected  to  teach  advanced  courses  and  either  first-year 
or  upper  level  required  courses.  In  addition,  the  Chair  will  be  expected  to  conttibute  to 
a  vibrant  intellectual  lite  within  Villanova  Law,  and  Villanova  University  as  a  whole,  by 
participating  regularly  in  workshops,  symposia,  conferences  and  other  programs,  particu- 
larly those  addtessing  Catholic  concerns.  The  Chair  will  also  be  expected  to  work  with 
the  Journal  of  Catholic  Social  Thought,  a  new  interdisciplinary  journal  published  by 
Villanova  Law  and  the  Villanova  Office  of  Mission. 

Salary  and  benefits  will  be  competitive,  and  at  a  level  appropriate  for  a  position 
of  this  type. 

Nominations  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  either  Professor  Jennifer 
O'Hare,  Chair  of  the  Appointments  Committee,  at  ohare(?iaw.villanova.edu,  or 
(610)  519-7059,  or  Dean  Mark  A.  Sargent  at  sargentHaw.villanova.edu  or 
(610)  519-7007  (or  to  either  by  mail  at  Villanova  University  School  of  Law,  299  North 
Spring  Mill  Road,  Villanova,  Pennsylvania,  19085).  Nominations  should  contain  the 
candidate's  curriculum  vitae  and  any  relevant  supporting  materials.  Nominations  should 
be  submitted  by  November  15,  2003. 

Villanova  University  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  employment  opportunity  employer 
that  seeks  to  promote  diversity  within  its  community. 
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irdham  University's  motto,  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  (Wisdom  and  Learning),  emphasizes  rigorous 
scholarship  and  embraces  a  community  of  men  and  women  committed  to  the  life  of  the  mind.  In  this 
spirit,  the  university  announces  a  lecture  series  celebrating  the  inauguration  of  the  32nd  president 
of  Fordham  University,  Joseph  M.  McShane,  S.J. 

The  following  lecturers  are  distinguished  scholars  of  national  and  international  renown. 

Each  has  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  his  or  her  discipline  and  to  an 
understanding  of  the  ideals  to  which  a  Jesuit  education  summons  us.  Because  they  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  lead  us  in  a  discussion  of  "Wisdom  and  Learning,"  the  University  will  present  to  each 
the  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  medallion. 


Celia  B.  Fisher,  Ph.D. 

Marie  Ward  Doty  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Director  of  the  Center  for 

Ethics  Education,  Fordham  University 

"Wisdom,  Learning  and  Justice  in 

Health  Care  Research" 

November  12, 2003  |  Rose  Hill  Campus 


Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the  Joan  B. 
Kroc  Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

"Shall  the  Laity  be  Liberated?" 
March  25, 2004  |  Rose  Hill  Campus 


R.  Scott  Appleby,  Ph.D. 


Paul  Elie 

Author,  The  Life  You  Save  May  Be  Your  Own 
"Pilgrimage:  A  Journey  to  Wisdom" 
December  3, 2003  |  Rose  H01  Campus 


Wendy  M.  Wright,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Theology 
John  C.  Kenefick  Chair  in  the  Humanities 
Creighton  University 

"The  Word  of  the  Wise:  Faith  and  Poetic  Imagination 
March  30,2004  |  Rose  Hill  Campus 


Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Theology 
Fordham  University 

"Truly  Our  Sister:  A  Theology  of  Mary  in  the 

Communion  of  Saints" 

December  8, 2003  |  Marymount  Campus 


Hon.  Richard  J.  Goldstone 

Justice  of  the  Constitutional  Court  of  South  Africa 

"The  Role  of  Education  in  Developing  a  Culture  of 
Human  Rights" 

April  26, 2004  |  Lincoln  Center  Campus 


John  Edward  Sexton,  J.D.,  Ph.D. 
President,  New  York  University 

"The  University  as  Sacred  Space" 
February  17,2004  |  Rose  Hill  Campus 


"Justice  in  a  Globalizing  World:  The  Jesuit  Perspective' 
May  3, 2004  |  Rose  Hill  Campus 


Rev.  Paul  L.  Locatelli,  S.J. 
President,  Santa  Clara  University 


For  more  information  regarding  the  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  lectures,  please  visit 
www.fordham.edu/inauguration  or  call  (718)  817-3040. 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


letters 

Catholics  and  Politics 

Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Shelley,  in  his  article 
"Vatican  II  and  American  Politics" 
(10/13),  evokes  a  most  interesting  inter- 
lude in  American  history  involving  the 
candidacy  of  Al  Smith.  If  many 
Americans  wondered  whether  Catholics 
would  impose  an  official  religion  if  they 
became  a  majority,  Catholics  themselves 
had  no  need  to  speculate  concerning 
their  Protestant  neighbors  in  that  regard, 
since  they  already  knew  the  answer.  As 
Martin  Marty,  Robert  Handy,  Philip 
Hamburger  and  others  have  shown  so 
well,  Americans  for  more  than  a  century 
had  imposed  a  de  facto  establishment  of 
nondenominational  Protestantism  that 
denied  true  religious  liberty  to  Catholics 
and  other  outsiders. 

What  James  Madison  feared  actually 
came  to  pass.  He  knew  that  a  Bill  of 
Rights  represented  only  parchment  bar- 
riers against  majority  oppression. 
However,  the  advent  of  Catholics  in 
great  numbers  brought  what  he  saw  as 
the  necessary  pluralism  of  opposite  and 
rival  interests  that  would  inevitably  sup- 
ply the  checks  and  balances  necessary  to 


preserve  true  liberty.  By  their  fidelity, 
opposition  and  persistence,  Catholics 
contributed  immensely  to  the  creation  of 
modern  religious  liberty,  and  in  doing  so 
they  transformed  this  country.  In  1 960 
the  United  States,  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
acknowledged  that  transformation — that 
Catholics  could  be  and  were  truly 
Americans. 

Catholic  scholars  appreciate  the 
development  of  doctrine  and  the  fact 
that  Catholicism  is  a  historically  condi- 
tioned religion.  But  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  apply  the  same  thinking  to 
American  religious  liberty,  which  they 
tend  to  see  as  springing  full  blown  from 
the  First  Amendment.  In  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  "Declaration  on 
Religious  Liberty"  (1965),  the  church 
declared  that  it  would  not  impose  an 
official  religion  if  Catholics  became  the 
majority.  But  with  the  election  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  America  had  already 
affirmed  that  it  would  not  and  could  not 
continue  to  maintain  the  official  religion 
it  had  established  when  the  majority  of 
Americans  were  Protestant. 

Historians  can  see  how  the  United 
States  influenced  Catholicism,  but  they 


CHRIST  IN  THE  MARGINS 


Robert  Lentz  and 
Edwina  Gateley 

Forty  full-color  icons  of 
saints  and  outsiders  by 
award  winning  artist  Robert 
Lentz  combine  with  best 
selling  author  Edwina 
Gateley's  true  stories  to 
show  us  the  face  of  Christ 
in  those  who  live  on  the 
margins  of  life  in  this  world. 

1-57075-321-0 
hardcover  $25.00 
40  full-color  icons 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.maryknollmall.org 

A  World  of  Books  that  Matter 


ORBIS  BOOKS 

Maryknoll,  NY  10545 

1-800-258-5838 


can  perceive  much  less  clearly  how 
Catholicism  transformed  the  United 
States.  When  American  Catholic  histori- 
ans are  able  to  grasp  the  interrelation — 
indeed  interdependence — of  these  two 
developments,  they  will  be  far  better  able 
to  find  a  significant  place  for  Catholicism 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  than 
is  currently  the  case. 

(Most  Rev.)  Thomas  J.  Curry 
Auxiliary  Bishlop  of  Los  Angeles 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

As  a  California  liberal  Democrat,  I  found 
the  article  by  Monsignor  Shelley  on  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  American 
politics  to  be  timely.  Some  popular 
Catholic  political  leaders  are  now  being 
blasted  by  church  conservatives  for  their 
political  positions  on  such  things  as  abor- 
tions and  capital  punishment.  Our  cur- 
rent leaders  might  want  to  read  a  page  or 
two  on  how  such  men  as  Alfred  E.  Smith 
handled  the  issue:  "What  the  hell  is  an 
encyclical?" 

Bob  Brower 
Susanville,  Calif. 

Education  and  Opportunity 

Your  editorial  "Helping  Head  Start" 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLAIN 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Service 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-year 
active  duty  commitment  ministering 
to  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  The  position  requires  an 
M.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiastical 
endorsement.  Age  waivers  are 
possible.  For  further  information,  call 
1  -800-803-2452,  email  us  at 
chaplains@rs.af.mil  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.mil. 

w 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 
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letters 

(10/20)  raises  i  irection  of 

education  poiic  d  States. 

There  seems  t  agreement 
today  on  the  ps  eference  for  performance 
over  compliance.  Your  editorial  suggests 
that  changing  die  funding  for  Head  Start 
will  strip  the  program  of  many  fine  quali- 
ties. Things  get  homogenized  and 
monies  raided  when  placed  under  state 
control. 

As  the  House  Republican  bill  is  writ- 
ten, states  are  denied  use  of  the  funds  for 
purposes  not  intended.  Also,  monies  are 
delivered  in  block  grants  to  states,  with 
an  experimental  period  starting  with 


eight  states.  With  the  point  of  entry  at 
the  state  level,  there  is  a  chance  to 
arrange  cooperative  service  among  gov- 
ernment, nonprofits  and  faith-based  con- 
cerns. At  present,  religious  organizations 
are  prevented  from  hiring  teachers  and 
staff  who  share  their  beliefs.  This  will 
cease  under  the  School  Readiness  Act  of 
2003. 

The  Federal  Government  underfunds 
Head  Start,  IDEA  and  No  Child  Left 
Behind.  Still,  small  children,  the  disabled 
and  minorities  are  served  by  these  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  research  shows  that  bene- 
fits  from  Head  Start  diminish  with  time. 
Poverty's  harm  increases  or  decreases 
with  a  person's  response  to  poverty.  With 


a  helping  hand  and  the  right  response,  a 
family's  future  can  improve. 

Jeanne  Kavanaugh 
Chicago,  III. 

Cuba's  Other  Side 

In  his  article,  "Cuba's  Catholic  Dissident: 
The  Saga  of  Oswaldo  Paya"  (10/20),  Tim 
Padgett  has  failed  to  address  the  role  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Batista  and  the  ruling  classes  in 
Cuba  prior  to  the  revolution.  It  is  disap- 
pointing to  see  this  absence  of  account- 
ability for  the  role  of  the  church  in  a  his- 
tory of  such  violent  and  degrading 
human  rights  abuses.  Perhaps  your  read- 
ers should  be  aware  that  the  majority  of 
Cubans  are  much  better  off  now  than 
they  ever  were  when  the  Catholic 
Church  had  the  freedom  to  preach  its 
message. 

The  World  Health  Organization  rec- 
ognizes the  great  work  that  Cuba  has 
done  to  bring  health  care  and  education 
to  all  its  citizens.  Human  Rights  Watch 
has  criticized  the  Cuban  exile  community 
for  its  terrorist  attacks  on  Cuba  and  assas- 
sination attempts  on  Castro,  all  of  which 
were  done  with  the  support  of  the  C.I.A. 
and  the  silence  of  the  church.  None  of 
these  terrorists  who  operate  out  of  this 
country  has  been  brought  to  justice. 

The  Varela  Project  has  received 
much  support  from  the  U.S.  Interests 
Section  in  Havana,  which  has  actively 
sought  to  create  dissension  through  fund- 
ing of  private  libraries,  radio  stations  that 
pass  on  American  propaganda  and  the 
referendum  itself.  If  anyone  were  to  act 
that  way  in  this  country,  we  would  be 
outraged.  I  have  lived  too  long  and  seen 
too  much  to  remain  silent  when  reporters 
report  with  blinders  on.  If  you  are  going 
to  report  on  something,  then  make  it 
your  business  to  get  the  whole  story. 
More  human  rights  abuses  are  occurring 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  than  in  Cuba,  but 
you  are  not  talking  about  that. 

Lynette  Culverhouse 
Arlington,  Mass. 
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THE  CATHOLIC 

FUNDING  GUI 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 


Featuring  essential  information  on  nine  hundred  and 

thirty  seven  funding  agencies  with  Catholic  interests,  including: 

•  Private  and  corporate  foundations       •  Grant  programs  under  the 

sponsorship  of  religious 
orders  and  fraternal  groups 


National  and  international  church 
grant  programs 


FADICA 


One  hundred  foundations  not  listed  in  previous  edition 

Purchase  The  Catholic  Funding  Guide  —  3rd  Edition  for  $70. 
Domestic  shipping  and  handling  is  $IO.  for  the  first  book  and  $g.  for 
each  additional.  International  shipping  and  handling  is  $18. 

FADICA,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  57223 
Washington,  DC  2OO36 
Fax:  (202)  296-9295 
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the  word 


The  Church  on  the  Hill 

Dedication  of  the  Lateran  Basilica,  Nov.  9,  2003 

Readings:  Ez  47:1-2,  8-9,  12;  Ps  46:2-3,  S6,  8-9;  1  Cor  3:9c-ll,  16-17;  Jn  2:13-22 
You  are  the  temple  of  God  (1  Cor  3:16) 


SOME  MIGHT  WONDER  why  we 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  a  basili- 
ca that  most  of  us  will  never  visit.  Is 
it  simply  because  it  is  the  "pope's 
church"?  Or,  as  the  "mother  church"  of  all 
churches,  should  this  basilica  and  this 
commemoration  remind  us  that  we  are  all 
children  of  the  same  church  body?  In  a 
way,  today  is  Mother  Church  Day. 

Many  people  maintain  that  old 
churches  possess  a  transcendental  quality. 
Their  vaulted  ceilings  rise  to  heaven. 
Their  artworks  recount  stories  of  religious 
history  and  the  women  and  men  who 
made  it.  The  aroma  of  incense  ascending 
to  God  lingers  in  their  rafters,  where  faint 
echoes  of  mystic  chant  and  polyphony 
may  still  be  heard.  No  wonder  such  places 
were  cherished;  one  met  God  there.  Such 
churches  are  not  merely  remnants  of  times 
past.  Their  very  structure  proclaims  ele- 
ments of  the  faith  we  continue  to  profess. 
It  would  be  a  shame  if  they  were  lost  to  us. 

More  modern  churches  express  other 
aspects  of  our  faith.  Many  focus  on  the 
communal  dimension  of  our  worship. 
While  the  altar  remains  the  focal  point  of 
attention,  the  sanctuary  is  often  located 
within  the  body  of  the  church  rather  than 
against  the  front  wall.  Thus  our  perspec- 
tive shifts  from  understanding  "church" 
exclusively  as  the  sacred  place  of  worship 
to  experiencing  "church"  also  as  the  gath- 
ered assembly  of  worshipers. 

In  Ezekiel's  vision,  the  temple  is 
depicted  as  the  source  of  lifegiving  water 
that  flows  in  all  directions,  providing  fresh 
water  for  living  creatures  and  enabling 
trees  and  plants  to  produce  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. How  reassuring  this  image  must 
have  been  for  exiled  Israelites.  It  promised 
that  their  recently  destroyed  temple  would 
once  again  be  their  source  of  spiritual  life. 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


And  what  of  us?  If  the  temple 
(church)  is  a  metaphor  for  today's 
believing  community,  what  might 
this  image  mean  for  us?  Too  often 
when  we  think  of  the  church  as  a  source 
of  life,  we  limit  our  understanding  to  its 
doctrines  or  its  hierarchy.  But  we  are  the 
church!  You  and  I.  That  is  what  Paul 
emphatically  declares  today:  "Brothers 
and  sisters:  you  are  the  temple  of  God." 
Reading  Ezekiel  through  Paul's  under- 
standing of  church,  we  might  say  that  the 
lifegiving  power  of  God  flows  through  us 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  the 
branches  of  the  river  that  bring  God's 
nourishment  and  healing  to  others;  or  at 
least  we  can  be  if  we  realize  our  magnifi- 
cent calling  and  are  willing  to  give  of  our- 
selves. 

Paul  insists  that  "the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  you!"  We  have  heard  this  so 
often  drat  it  may  cease  to  mean  much  to 
us.  "The  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  you." 
This  is  the  same  Spirit  that  raised  Jesus 
from  the  dead  (Rom  8:1 1),  the  same  Spirit 
that  has  come  to  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth  (Ps  104:30).  What  power  of  trans- 
formation dwells  within  us! 

There  is  a  shadow  side  to  today's  pic- 
tures of  the  temple.  Ezekiel  shows  us  what 
this  temple  (church)  was  meant  to  be:  a 
source  of  life.  But  the  reading  from  John 
warns  us  of  what  it  might  become:  a  den  of 
thieves.  Again,  it  is  easy  to  limit  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus'  condemnation  to  those 
today  who  have  tarnished  the  church's 
glorious  reputation.  But  we  are  the 
church!  The  warning  is  meant  for  all  of  us. 

Deceptions  by  many  church  leaders 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light.  Add 
to  these  offenses  our  mismanagement  of 
church  funds,  disputes  over  the  rights  of 
layworkers  and  the  marginalization  of 
women,  to  name  but  a  few  indignities. 
And  some  of  this  seems  to  be  justified  by 
current  church  law.  We  should  remember 
that  buying  and  selling  animals  for  sacri- 


fice, and  changing  "profane"  money  so 
that  only  "sacred"  money  would  be  used  in 
temple  transactions  were  temple  laws 
intended  to  facilitate  proper  worship.  But 
over  time  their  observance  allowed  abuses 
to  creep  in.  Might  the  same  be  said  about 
certain  church  laws  today? 

Our  local  church  communities  have 
other  difficulties  to  face  as  well.  Parishes 
with  rich  ethnic  histories  are  challenged 
by  the  influx  of  ethnic  groups  who  speak 
other  languages  and  cherish  other  reli- 
gious devotions.  Too  often  differences 
spawn  divisions.  People  without  children 
sometimes  resent  having  to  provide  for 
the  religious  education  of  parishioners 
they  do  not  even  know.  The  way  parish 
funds  are  distributed  can  result  in  more 
division.  The  very  people  who  need  help 
may  be  deprived  of  it  because  of  the 
depleted  church  funds.  We  all  suffer 
because  some  have  made  the  church  a 
"den  of  thieves." 

Today  we  celebrate  a  feast  that 
reminds  us  of  our  unity  as  church.  In  the 
face  of  our  sins  and  limitations,  we  declare  j 
with  the  psalmist,  "God  is  our  refuge  and  \ 
our  strength."  The  Spirit  of  God  dwells  • 
within  us,  and  with  that  power  we  can! 
indeed  renew  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Do  something  to  celebrate  Mother 
Church  Day. 

•  How  do  you  contribute  to  the  life  of 
your  parish  church? 

•  What  might  you  do  to  remedy  some 
of  the  ills  of  the  church? 
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Ihat's  in  your  heart? 


Te 

Doctor  Lawyer  Actor  Pastor  Artist 

pi  ritual  Director 

Rick RalphSOn,SJ  started  thinking  about  religious  life  his  junior  year  in  high 
school.  He  is  a  sports  enthusiast  who  lists  exercise,  poetry,  languages, 
theology,  and  learning  to  live  peacefully  among  his  interests.  Ignatian 
Spirituality,  college  service  trips,  and  the  many  inspiring  Jesuits  he  met 
at  college  helped  Rick  choose  to  become  a  Jesuit. 


Sometimes  our  hearts 


desire  more  than  a  job. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother? 
If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  opportunities  for  service. 
We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 
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Of  Many  Things 


T.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL — 

no,  not  the  famous  one  on 
^\    Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City,  but  the  original  one  of 
the  same  name  in  lower  Manhattan — 
is  not  far  from  where  I  live,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  stop  by  to  enjoy  its 
soaring  space  and  historical  associa- 
tions with  the  Jesuit  order.  Officially 
called  St.  Patrick's  Old  Cathedral,  but 
more  familiarly  known  as  Old  St. 
Patrick's,  the  massive  gothic  revival 
church  and  its  tree-shaded  grounds 
and  cemetery  take  up  half  a  city  block 
in  Little  Italy.  It  may  surprise  you  to 
learn  that  Old  St.  Patrick's  was  built 
by  a  Jesuit,  the  Alsacian-born  Antony 
Kohlmann  (1771-1836).  According  to 
Joyce  Mendelsohn's  history  of  Old  St. 
Patrick's,  he  was  chosen  to  organize 
the  then-new  diocese  of  New  York. 
The  area  around  this  first  cathedral 
was  populated  largely  by  Irish  immi- 
grants. 

As  the  first  pastor,  Father 
Kohlmann  continued  to  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  until  the 
arrival  of  an  Irish  Dominican,  John 
Connolly,  who  assumed  those  respon- 
sibilities as  the  diocese's  second  bishop. 
Soon  afterward,  Elizabeth  Aim  Seton 
sent  several  Sisters  of  Charity  to  estab- 
lish an  orphanage  across  the  street  in  a 
building  diat  later  became  a  school 
serving  the  immigrants'  children.  The 
handsome  red  brick  building  still 
stands  and  continues  to  this  day  as  a 
school. 

By  the  mid-1800's  more  and  more 
immigrants  fleeing  Ireland's  Great 
Famine  settled  in  the  area.  Struggling 
to  establish  a  foothold  in  their  adopted 
land,  they  faced  virulent  anti-Catholic 
violence.  Nativists  set  fire  to  nearby  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and  at  one  point  a 
mob  marched  toward  Old  St.  Patrick's 
itself,  but  turned  back  on  hearing  that 
armed  Catholics  awaited  them.  Fire 
finally  did  overtake  Old  St.  Patrick's, 
however,  though  not  until  after  the 
Civil  War — the  result  not  of  Nativist 
prejudice,  but  of  an  accident.  By  1868 
the  cathedral  had  been  rebuilt  and 
again  served  a  growing  number  of 
immigrants.  By  then  many  were 
Italians — a  circumstance  reflected  in 
the  donor  names  at  the  base  of  the 
stained  glass  windows. 


But  even  as  the  rebuilt  Old  St. 
Patrick's  continued  to  serve  an  immi- 
grant population,  the  now  much  more 
famous  "new"  St.  Patrick's  on  Fifth 
Avenue  was  nearing  completion.  In 
that  project,  too,  Father  Kohlmann  had 
indirectly  played  a  role.  Early  in  the 
1 800's,  he  purchased  the  ground  on 
which  the  new  cathedral  stands, 
intending  to  found  there  a  school  for 
boys  to  be  called  the  New  York 
Literary  Institution.  The  school  lasted 
only  a  few  years,  but  the  land  stayed  in 
church  hands  and  was  eventually  cho- 
sen as  the  site  for  the  new  St.  Patrick's. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  sur- 
rounding Old  St.  Patrick's  continued  to 
change.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century,  new  groups  of  immi- 
grants— Chinese  and  Hispanic — 
moved  into  the  area.  Some  Italians  still 
remain,  and  on  warm  evenings  you  see 
elderly  Italian  women  seated  in  folding 
chairs  on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their 
tenements.  But  Spanish,  not  Italian,  is 
now  the  language  of  the  church's  main 
Sunday  Mass.  The  church  also  offers  a 
Friday  evening  Spanish  Mass,  which  I 
occasionally  attend,  taking  pleasure  in 
the  lively  music  provided  by  guitarists 
and  a  keyboard  player.  But  those  pre- 
sent generally  number  only  about  40. 
More  attend  the  Spanish  Sunday  Mass, 
but  as  one  parishioner  said,  in  such  a 
gigantic  space  they  do  not  look  like 
many. 

Without  gentrification,  there  might 
be  more.  But  housing  costs  have  risen 
so  sharply  that  poorer  residents  with- 
out rent  control  or  subsidized  housing 
have  been  forced  out  as  the  area  has 
gone  increasingly  upscale.  Across  from 
the  church's  main  entrance  on  Mott 
Street,  for  instance,  are  boutiques  sell- 
ing luxury  items  like  expensive  hand- 
bags and  jewelry.  Passersby  are  mostly 
young  and — comparatively  at  least — 
moneyed.  Just  around  the  corner  on 
Prince  Street  is  a  new  apartment  house, 
with  rents  of  over  $6,000  a  month.  Its 
historic  status  alone  assures  Old  St. 
Patrick's  continuance  as  a  parish 
church.  One  regrets,  though,  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  immigrant 
populations  that  were  responsible  for 
its  growth  in  its  beginning  years  and  on 
into  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century.    George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


The  Bishops5 
Platform 

LAST  WEEK  THE  U.  S.  CONFERENCE  of 
Catholic  Bishops  issued  its  quadrennial  state- 
ment on  political  responsibility,  Faithful 
Citizenship.  These  statements,  published  since 
1976  one  year  in  advance  of  the  presidential 
elections  (to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  partisanship), 
have  provided  guidelines  for  conscientious  voters  and  an 
overview  of  the  public  issues  on  which  the  bishops  offer 
moral  guidance.  The  statements  also  recognize  that  there  is 
room  for  legitimate  disagreement  over  specific  applications 
of  moral  principles. 

This  year's  statement  is  a  call  to  Catholics  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  politics  of  the  common  good — a  refreshing 
idea  in  a  culture  of  interest  group  politics  and  partisan 
maneuvering.  As  they  did  in  last  year's  statement  on  poverty, 
the  bishops  capture  the  Catholic  social  vision  with  the  bibli- 
cal image  of  "the  table,"  an  image  of  inclusion  for  those  who 
are  denied  access  to  the  banquet  of  life:  the  unborn,  the 
poor  at  home  and  abroad,  the  victims  of  terrorism  and  war 
and  those  persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs  or  conscien- 
tious convictions.  Tellingly,  the  bishops  acknowledge  that 
the  politics  of  the  common  good  often  makes  Catholics 
"feel  politically  homeless,  sensing  diat  no  political  party  and 
too  few  candidates  share  a  consistent  concern  for  human  life 
and  dignity." 

Neither  political  party  adequately  meets  the  public 
moral  challenges  of  our  day.  Any  position  of  prominence  in 
the  Democratic  Party  seems  to  require  groveling  before  the 
pro-choice  banner;  and  the  New  Democrats,  while  provid- 
ing some  needed  reforms,  have  supplied  little  support  for 
workers  and  for  the  poor  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Republican  Party,  while  voting  in  Congress  to  eliminate 
partial  birth  abortion,  united  behind  a  pro-choice  celebrity 
candidate  in  California  in  order  to  win  the  governorship. 
The  embrace  of  the  death  penalty  and  enthusiasm  for  war- 
making  on  the  part  of  many  Republicans  hardly  qualifies 
their  party  as  a  champion  of  human  life.  Some  would  reject 
anything  but  the  most  minimalist  role  of  government  in 
seeking  the  common  good. 

How  might  Catholics  overcome  their  unease  with 
today's  political  alignments?  One  way  would  be  for  more 
committed  Catholics  to  enter  politics  to  work  for  justice. 
Another  would  be  for  justice  and  peace  and  pro-life  groups 


to  become  visible  and  vocal  participants  in  candidates'  meet- 
ings, party  hearings  and  legislators'  visits  to  their  home  dis- 
tricts. Still  another  would  be  to  increase  participation 
among  Cadiolics  in  that  problematic  but  vital  element  of 
political  life,  the  funding  of  candidates.  Finally,  as  ward  poli- 
tics gives  way  to  infotainment,  Catholics  in  the  media,  who 
are  so  prominent  among  our  nation's  talking  heads,  should 
look  for  ways  to  promote  the  common  good  rather  than  to 
hype  politics  as  bloodsport.  Being  champions  of  the 
Catholic  vision  in  public  life  would  be  a  much  needed  ser- 
vice to  both  church  and  state. 

One  option  the  bishops  seem  to  reject  is  single-issue 
politics.  A  Catholic  moral  framework,  they  observe,  "does 
not  easily  fit  the  ideologies  of  'right'  or  'left,'  nor  the  plat- 
form of  any  party."  They  cite  the  recent  Vatican  declaration 
on  public  life.  "A  political  commitment  to  an  isolated  single 
aspect  of  the  church's  social  doctrine,"  it  says,  "does  not 
exhaust  one's  responsibility  towards  the  common  good." 
"The  central  question"  of  this  election  season,  the  bishops 
write,  should  be  "How  can  'we',  all  of  us,  especially  the 
weak  and  the  vulnerable,  be  better  off  in  the  years  ahead?" 

besides  challenging  catholics  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  this  election  season,  Faithful  Citizenship  offers  a 
short  list  of  the  leading  themes  of  Catholic  social  teaching,  a 
review  of  issues  on  which  the  bishops  believe  Catholics 
ought  to  be  engaged  and  a  bibliography  of  relevant  state- 
ments by  the  bishops'  conference.  The  text,  available  from 
the  U.S.C.C.B.  publications  office  in  both  full  and  brochure 
formats,  should  be  made  available  in  church  vestibules  and 
parish  libraries,  and  parish  religious  educators  should  make 
it  a  topic  for  adult  education.  [The  statement  is  also  avail- 
able on  the  U.S.C.C.B.  Web  site;  a  link  is  provided  on  the 
Web  page  for  this  editorial  at  americamagazine.org.]  If  citi- 
zens and  candidates  debated  the  bishops'  document,  politi- 
cal discourse  in  our  country  would  reach  a  much  higher 
level. 

Pastors  and  preachers  must  make  their  congregations 
aware  of  Faithful  Citizenship.  They  are  the  first  line  in  edu- 
cating the  Catholic  public  about  church  teaching. 
Parishioners  want  to  know  what  their  church  is  saying  about 
public  issues.  Too  often  people  are  ignorant  of  what  the 
bishops  are  saying  simply  because  no  one  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  issues  from  the  pulpit.  Pastors  should  not  fear 
that  speaking  about  Cadiolics'  electoral  responsibilities  will 
provoke  unneeded  controversy.  The  reasoned  Cadiolic 
approach  to  politics,  with  its  consistent  moral  vision  of  the 
common  good  rooted  in  the  Gospel,  does  not  threaten 
anyone's  religious  or  political  freedom.  Instead,  it  aims  to 
uphold  justice  and  dignity  for  all. 


October  27,  2003  America 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Launches  Anniversary 
Celebrations 

Buoyed  by  the  cheers  of  pilgrims  and 
serenaded  by  Polish  choirs,  a  frail  Pope 
John  Paul  II  kicked  off  25th-anniversary 
celebrations  w  ith  a  reflection  on  prayer 
and  divine  grace.  Addressing  some 
20,000  people  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on 
Oct.  15,  the  pope  spoke  about  the  value 
of  evening  prayer,  or  vespers,  from  the 
chuch's  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  for  mod- 
ern Catholics.  Then  he  greeted  a  seem- 
ingly endless  line  of  cardinals,  bishops, 
dignitaries  and  the  sick. 

The  general  audience  was  the  first 
official  event  of  a  weeklong  calendar  of 
ceremonies  and  liturgies  to  mark  the 
anniversan  ot  the  pope's  flection  on 
Oct.  16,  1978.  For  the  occasion,  the 
Vatican's  Web  site  (www.vatican.va) 
invited  people  around  the  world  to  send 
greetings  to  the  pope  at  his  e-mail 
address:  john_paul_ii@vatican.va. 

The  83 -year-old  pontiff  rode  through 
a  crowded  St.  Peter's  Square  seated  on  a 
throne  in  an  open  jeep,  looking  alert  and 
waving  to  the  thousands  of  cheering 
well-wishers.  He  spoke  in  a  relatively 
strong  voice,  although  at  times  he 
seemed  short  of  breath.  The  pope's  talk 
recommended  the  liturgy  of  evening 
prayer  as  a  way  to  draw  close  to  God 
through  a  sequence  of  psalms,  canticles, 
readings  and  intercessions,  culminating 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  "perfect 
expression  of  the  church's  praise  of 
God." 

The  pope,  seated  on  a  platform  in  the 
sunny  square,  abbreviated  some  of  his 
remarks,  but  still  managed  to  express 
greetings  in  several  languages.  "I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  wishes  and  prayers 
that  have  been  offered  for  me  on  [the] 
occasion  of  my  25th  anniversary  of  my 
pontificate,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  the 
audience.  The  pope  said  he  wanted  to 
"thank  God  for  all  the  good  he  has 
caused  to  spring  from  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals, the  church  and  the  world" 
throughout  the  25  years  of  his  ministry. 

As  usual,  the  most  numerous  group  of 
people  allowed  to  kiss  the  pope's  ring 
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was  made  up  of  sick  people,  including 
dozens  who  were  taken  up  to  the  seated 
pontiff  in  wheelchairs.  Then  the  pope 
posed  patiently  for  group  photos  with 
pilgrims  for  almost  an  hour. 


Ratzinger  Letter  Read  at 
Gathering  of  Episcopalians 

A  letter  from  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
prefect  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  was  read  at  a 
gathering  of  Episcopalians  who  are  seek- 
ing to  overturn  their  church's  approval 
of  an  openly  homosexual  bishop  and  the 
blessing  of  same-sex  unions.  The  letter 
from  Cardinal  Ratzinger  received  a 
standing  ovation  when  it  was  read  to  the 
more  than  2,600  participants  in  the 
American  Anglican  Council's  gathering 
in  Dallas  on  Oct.  8.  Meeting  organizers 
said  it  was  sent  "on  behalf  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II,"  but  Catholic  sources  denied 
this,  saying  it  was  a  personal  letter  sent 
by  the  cardinal  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  an  Episcopal  bishop  who  was  going 
to  attend  the  meeting.  The  Vatican  has 
traditionally  not  taken  sides  in  internal 
disputes  in  other  Christian  churches. 

"The  significance  of  your  meeting  is 
sensed  far  beyond  [Dallas],  and  even  in 
this  city  [Rome]  from  which  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury  was  sent  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  preaching  of 
Christ's  Gospel  in  England,"  said  the  let- 
ter, as  released  by  the  American  Anglican 
Council. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  Oct.  9, 
participants  approved  a  "call  to  action" 
condemning  the  general  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  early  August  for 
its  "confirmation  of  a  noncelibate  homo- 
sexual to  be  a  bishop  of  the  church,  and 
its  acceptance  of  same-sex  blessings  as 
part  of  our  common  life." 


Pope's  Chief  Liturgist  Defends 
Use  of  Dance  in  Papal  Masses 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  chief  liturgist, 
Archbishop  Piero  Marini,  has  defended 
the  use  of  dance  in  papal  Masses  abroad 


and  at  the  Vatican.  Archbishop  Marini 
said  liturgical  celebrations  presided  over 
by  the  pope  have  a  "universal"  character 
that  should  accommodate  the  legitimate 
cultural  elements  of  Catholic  communi- 
ties around  the  world.  He  made  the 
comments  in  an  interview  with  the 
Italian  newspaper  Corriere  della  Sera  on 
Oct.  15. 

Some  church  officials  have  criticized 
Archbishop  Marini,  because  they  think 
the  papal  liturgies  in  recent  years  have 
been  outlandish.  Reflecting  strong  senti- 
ment in  some  Vatican  quarters,  a  draft 
version  of  a  recent  Vatican  document  on 
liturgical  norms  recommended  no  dance 
inside  churches — even  outside  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass.  In  contrast,  a  beatifica- 
tion Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on  Oct. 
5  featured  African  dance  at  the  offertory 
and  Indian  dance  at  the  consecration. 

Archbishop  Marini,  who  has  designed 
papal  liturgies  for  1 7  years,  said  the  crit- 
icism was  off  the  mark.  "To  introduce 
dance  at  a  parish  Mass  in  Italy  would  be 
pointless.  But  the  celebration  [on  Oct.  5] 
was  a  missionary  celebration  for  the 
beatification  of  three  people  who  evan- 
gelized Africa  and  Asia,"  Archbishop 
Marini  pointed  out. 


Top  Vatican  Liturgy  Official 
Criticizes  Liturgical  Abuses 

The  Vatican's  chief  liturgy  official 
sharply  criticized  unauthorized  liturgical 
innovations  in  a  speech  on  Oct.  8  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  "Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  inculturation  in  the  liturgy 
encourages  free  and  uncontrolled  cre- 
ativity," said  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze, 
prefect  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacraments. 
"The  truth  is  that  genuine  inculturation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  product  of 
the  over-fertile  imagination  of  an  enthu- 
siastic priest  who  concocts  something  on 
Saturday  night  and  inflicts  it  on  the 
innocent  Sunday  morning  congregation 
now  being  used  as  a  guinea  pig,"  he  said. 

In  his  address,  given  during  the 
national  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
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POPE  ARRIVES  FOR  AUDIENCE.  Pope  John  Paul  II  waves  to  pilgrims  in  St.  Peter's  Square  as  he 
arrives  for  his  weekly  general  audience  on  Oct.  15,  the  day  before  his  25th  anniversary  as  pope. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  around  the  world  had  made  their  way  to  Rome  to  mark  the 
anniversary  and  to  celebrate  the  beatification  of  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  on  Oct.  19.  (CNS  photo 
from  Reuters) 


Diocesan  Liturgical  Commissions  on 
Oct.  7-11,  Cardinal  Arinze  praised  sev- 
eral key  elements  of  liturgical  renewal  in 
the  decades  following  the  council  but 
questioned  or  criticized  some  changes 
made  in  the  name  of  renewal,  including 
some  renovations  of  older  churches  and 
designs  of  new  churches. 

"If  a  church  is  built  and  the  seats  are 
arranged  as  in  an  amphitheater  or  as  in  a 
banquet,  the  undeclared  emphasis  may 
be  horizontal  attention  to  one  another, 
rather  than  vertical  attention  to  God.... 
We  come  to  Mass  primarily  to  adore 
God,  not  to  affirm  one  another, 
although  this  is  not  excluded,"  he  said. 

"Some  people  think  that  liturgical 
renewal  means  the  removal  of  kneelers 
from  church  pews,  the  knocking  down 
of  altar  rails  or  the  positioning  of  the 
altar  in  the  middle  of  the  sitting  area  of 
the  people,"  he  added.  "The  church  has 
never  said  any  such  thing.  Nor  does 
liturgical  restoration  mean  iconoclasm 
or  the  removal  of  all  statues  and  sacred 
images.  These  should  be  displayed, 
albeit  with  good  judgment. 

"And  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  should  be  outstanding  for  its 
beauty  and  honored  prominence. 
Otherwise  in  some  so-called  restored 
churches  one  could  rightly  lament, 
'They  have  taken  my  Lord  away,  and  I 
don't  know  where  they  have  put  him.'" 

Among  "positive  results"  of  liturgical 
renewal  since  the  council,  Cardinal 
Arinze  highlighted  five  areas: 

•  "The  place  given  to  the  Bible  in  the 
liturgy,"  which  enables  people  to 
become  more  familiar  with  Scripture 
and  to  enter  more  deeply  into  "the  great 
mystery  of  God's  transforming  love 
which  the  Scripture  proclaims." 

•  "The  sustained  effort  to  translate 
the  various  liturgical  texts  into  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  people  and  also  to 
face  the  challenges  of  adapting  liturgical 
celebration  to  the  culture  of  each  peo- 
ple." 

•  "The  increased  participation  of  the 
faithful"  in  all  aspects  of  the  liturgical 
celebration. 

•  The  "many  happy  developments"  in 
the  growth  of  ministries  exercised  by  lay 
people. 

•  "The  radiant  vitality  of  so  many 
Christian  communities,  a  vitality  drawn 
from  the  wellspring  of  the  liturgy." 


He  said  the  council's  directives  on 
inculturation  of  the  liturgy  "will  engage 
the  church  for  generations,  especially  in 
the  countries  of  recent  evangelization." 
He  warned,  however,  that  "true  and 
lasting  inculturation  demands  long 
study,  discussions  among  experts  in 
interdisciplinary  platforms,  examination 
and  decision  by  bishops,  recognitio 
[approval  or  confirmation]  by  the 
Apostolic  See  and  prudent  presentation 
to  the  people  of  God." 


Scottish  Cardinal-Designate 
Offers  Public  Profession  of  Faith 

Before  leaving  for  Rome  to  be  inducted 
into  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Scotland's 
Cardinal-designate  Keith  O'Brien  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh  made  a  public 
profession  of  faith  and  affirmed  his 
adherence  to  church  teaching  on  celiba- 
cy, homosexuality  and  birth  control. 
The  profession  came  about  a  week  after 
the  cardinal-designate  had  made 
remarks  to  reporters  indicating  he  was 
open  to  discussion  and  change  on 
church  disciplines  regarding  celibacy  for 
Latin-rite  priests,  homosexuality  and  the 
use  of  contraceptives. 


A  spokesman  for  the  Scottish  bishops' 
conference  said  the  cardinal-designate's 
position  had  been  misrepresented.  He 
said  Cardinal-designate  O'Brien  was  not 
calling  for  a  change  in  any  church  teach- 
ing, but  was  emphasizing  that  if  the  top- 
ics were  to  be  debated,  he  would  partici- 
pate and  would  encourage  others  to  do 
so  as  well.  The  spokesman  dismissed 
rumors  that  making  the  profession  of 
faith  was  a  condition  imposed  on 
Cardinal-designate  O'Brien  before  he 
could  receive  his  red  hat. 

"I  firmly  hold  and  maintain  all  and 
everything  taught  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  concerning  faith  and  morals," 
the  cardinal-designate  said  in  the  profes- 
sion. "I  accept  and  intend  to  defend  the 
law  on  ecclesiastical  celibacy  as  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  magisterium  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  I  accept  and  promise 
to  defend  the  ecclesiastical  teaching 
about  the  immorality  of  the  homosexual 
act;  I  accept  and  promise  to  promulgate 
always  and  everywhere  what  the 
church's  magisterium  teaches  on  contra- 
ception." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Consuming  Children 

■■^There's  just  one  way  to  be,  and 

if  you're  not,  you're  nothing.  5 


I RECENTLY  MADE  MY  YEARLY 
pilgrimage  to  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch.  Actually,  it's  only  a  three- 
year  old  tradition,  prompted  by 
a  Time  magazine  article  from 
February  2000  that  gave  an  account  of 
that  company's  phenomenal  success.  Its 
sales  had  increased  from  $165  million 
to  over  a  billion  dollars  in  five  years. 
The  number  of  stores  multiplied  ten- 
fold. "Its  quarterly  'megalog'  has 
become  a  youth  manual,"  the  article 
went,  noting  its  close  connection  to 
teen  culture  and  the  smart  college  set. 

The  megalog,  or  catalogue,  was 
what  I  was  looking  for.  Close  to  300 
pages  in  length,  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  third  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  semiclad  and  unclad,  usual- 
ly contorted  models  with  empty  stares. 
This  year's  edition  has  text  written  by  a 
postmodern  Marxist — "the  most 
important  philosopher  working 
today" — superimposed  in  bold  print  on 
the  pages  of  bodies  and  vacuous  faces. 

After  such  philosophical  gems  as 
"Back  to  school  means  learn  sex,"  "A 
friend  is  someone  I  can  betray  with 
love"  and  "Sex  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sin."  the  capitalist-shilling  .Marxist  ends 
with  "you  can  have  critical  theory  and 
nudity  and  enjoy  it  too."  (I  know  he's 
going  to  say  it's  all  "irony."  If  so,  he's 
still  an  ironist  on  the  take.) 

Following  a  long  middle  section 
displaying  clothes  without  models,  the 
"megalog"  presents  little  interviews 
with  rock  and  movie  stars,  suggestions 
on  how  to  star  in  a  college  porn  film, 
insider  reviews  and  recommendations 
of  videos  or  albums  and  a  sell-out  advice 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


column  by  a  college-based  Catholic 
priest. 

The  catalogue  features  a  warning, 
"Editor's  note:  due  to  mature  content 
parental  consent  suggested  for  readers 
under  eighteen."  WTien  I  approached 
the  sales  counter  to  buy  the  book,  I 
noticed  that  the  two  young  people 
behind  the  counter  looked  vaguely  like 
the  models  in  the  catalogue:  same  cuts 
to  the  washed-out  hair,  A.&.F  muscle 
shirts,  same  expressionless  faces. 
Behind  them  were  huge  wall-size  pho- 
tographs, apparently  from  the  cata- 
logue. In  fact,  there  were  mural-like 
photos  all  over  the  store. 

Most  striking  of  all,  however,  were 
the  two  customers  in  line  before  me:  a 
fiftyish  grandma  with  her  late  twentyish 
daughter  buying  some  cool 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  clothes  for  a  pre- 
teenager,  who  would  soon  become 
another  walking  commercial  in  the 
commercial  culture.  Such  are  the  ways 
of  the  consumer  society:  the  older  gen- 
eration forming  the  younger  first  into 
consumers,  then  into  promoters  and 
then  into  products  themselves. 

One  of  the  interviews  in  the  A.&.F 
catalogue  features  Nikki  Reed,  the  14- 
year-old  writer  and  star  of  "Thirteen,"  a 
movie  that  records  the  harrowing  life  of 
two  "cool"  kids.  As  Entertainment 
Weekly  put  it,  the  two  "flaunt  the 
porno  fashion  signifiers  of  a  2  lst-centu- 
rv  trash  princess:  hip-huggers  slung 
down  to  the  pelvic  bone,  eye  glitter, 
navel  ring,  tongue  ring,"  proud  speci- 
mens of  the  consumer  culture.  The 
review  in  Entertainment  Weekly,  writ- 
ten by  Owen  Gleiberman,  merits  fur- 
ther attention:  "What's  eerie  about 
'Thirteen'  is  the  way  that  everything 
Tracy  goes  through  hooks  into  a  corpo- 
rate advertising  culture  that  has  become 


nearly  metaphysical  in  its  impact:  not 
just  the  clothes  and  the  accessories  or 
the  standards  of  beauty,  but  the  whole 
subjugation  of  identity  and  flesh  to  a 
dictate  from  above — the  sense  that 
there's  just  one  way  to  be,  and  that  if 
you're  not,  you're  nothing." 

Our  "corporate  advertising  culture" 
is  not  only  close  to  a  metaphysical  sys- 
tem, offering  a  mercantile  account  of 
what  is  most  "real"  in  our  lives.  It 
embodies  a  philosophical  anthropology 
and  an  ethical  system  as  well.  In  the 
20,000  to  40,000  commercials  a  child 
sees  every  year,  in  the  60  percent  more 
time  our  children  spend  in  front  of  tele- 
visions than  at  school,  in  the  fourth  of 
our  children  under  six  who  have  a  tele- 
vision in  their  own  room,  what  is  taking 
place  is  the  formation  of  the  child's 
judgment  and  identity. 

It  is  appropriate  that  some  mar- 
keters call  this  phenomenon  "brand- 
ing," for  it  permanently  marks  and  pos- 
sibly even  scars  the  little  consumers' 
view  of  themselves  and  their  world.  The 
message  is  inescapable,  whether  you  are 
shopping  at  Toys  R  Us  or  Abercrombie 
&  Fitch,  whether  you  aspire  to  slut 
clothes  in  imitation  of  Britney  Spears 
and  Christina  Aguilera  or  think  you 
cannot  live  without  a  Hummer  or  a 
Rolex — you  are  what  you  consume  and 
wear. 

This  might  be  good  for  an  economy 
that  requires  continually  expanding 
consumption.  Even  the  27  million 
"tweens,"  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14, 
serve  its  purpose,  with  the  $20  billion 
they  spend  each  year  and  the  additional 
$200  billion  in  sales  they  influence. 

But  there  is  a  social,  psychological 
and  moral  cost  to  consumerism's 
dream.  One  can  slowly  come  to  believe 
that  everything  is  marketable  and 
buyable,  from  identity  and  acceptance 
to  happiness  itself.  With  that  belief  as  a 
foundation,  it  is  not  a  big  step  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  you  want  to  be  real, 
you  yourself  must  serve  as  a  commodity 
too.  In  that  case,  the  corporate  dream 
becomes  a  personal  nightmare.  Your 
very  being — your  interior  world,  your 
relationships,  even  your  purpose  in 
life — has  itself  been  consumed  by  con- 
sumerism. John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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"This  is  a  journey 
which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  faith. 
The  farther  you  go 
the  greater  your 
faith  becomes.55 

THEODORE  LOUCKS 

ALEXIAN  BROTHER 


Brother  Theodore  Loucks  had  an  MBA  and  a 
successful  career.  He  also  had  a  higher  calling 
which  he  describes  as  kind  of  a  nagging. 
He  joined  the  Alexian  Brothers  at  age  42. 
Intimidated  by  the  brothers  and  their  excep- 
tional legacy  at  first,  Brother  Ted  quickly 
came  to  realize  that  Brothers  are  as  ordinary 
as  anyone  he'd  ever  met  in  the  private  sector. 
It  was  this  revelation  that  convinced  Brother 
Ted  that  he  had  made  the  right  decision  in 
joining  the  order.  He  has  since  found  his  faith 
strengthened  on  a  daily  basis  not  only  through 
his  work  for  God,  but  also  by  the  men  he  lives, 
shares  and  prays  with  every  day.  To  find  out 
more  about  becoming  an  Alexian  Brother. . ... 


A  conversation  with  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley 


'To  Love  and  to  Pray' 

With  the  appointment  of  Sean  Patrick  O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  as  archbishop,  the  city  of 
Boston  seemed  to  breathe  a  collective  sigh  of  relief.  For  the  new  archbishop  appears  to 
be  the  right  man  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  the  church  in  the  United  States — 
heading  up  an  archdiocese  that  Archbishop  O'Malley  himself  calls  the  ground  zero  of 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 


This  interview,  by  James  Martin,  S.J..  associate  editor  of  America,  took  place  on  Oct.  3,  2003. 
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things  the  American  bishops  might  do  after  seeking  for- 
giveness? 

Well,  certainly  making  sure  that  our  parishes,  schools  and 
agencies  are  truly  safe  places  for  children  and  for  young 
people.  I  think  we've  come  a  long  way  toward  doing  that 
with  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  The  Act  of 


:rition  contains  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment.  So  we 
to  show  people  that  we  are  moving  forward  and  that 
re  not  going  to  commit  the  same  blunders  that  we 
in  the  past. 

n  we  think  about  "firm  purpose  of  amendment, "  we 
think  about  the  traditional  model  of  reconciliation — 
ssion,  forgiveness  and  penance.  Many  of  the  bishops 
already  admitted  their  failings  and  have  asked  for 
veness.  I  was  wondering  what  you  thought  about 
nee,  whether  that  has  a  place  anywhere  in  the  recon- 
ion  process  that  the  church  is  undergoing. 
lk  it  does,  and  there  have  been  different  attempts  at  it. 
ainly  days  of  prayer  and  different  penance  services 
taken  place  around  the  country.  When  I  was  in  Fall 
:,  we  had  a  novena  of  prayer  and  reparation  before  the 
of  Pentecost.  And  I  know  that  here  in  the  Archdiocese 
>ston,  Bishop  Richard  Lennon  went  around  to  the  dif- 
t  regions,  and  they  had  penance  services  where  they 
2d  victims  to  come  and  speak.  I  understand  that  they 
very  well  received  and  did  help  people  to  have  a  sense 
conciliation  and  healing. 

y  explanations  for  the  crisis  have  been  proposed  from 
rent  quarters  in  the  church.  Some  ascribe  it  to  "dis- 
' — that  bishops  and  priests  were  not  taking  church 
ing  seriously  enough — others  to  the  arrogance  of 
bishops,  others  to  the  lack  of  lay  involvement,  others 
'ibacy,  others  to  gays  in  the  clergy.  What  do  you  think 
the  causes? 

:  of  the  incidents  took  place  during  a  time  of  great  tur- 
We  moved  from  the  pre -Vatican  II  church  into  a  new 
i,  and  the  turmoil  existed  not  just  in  the  church  but  in 
ty.  Growing  up,  we  never  heard  of  priests  leaving  min- 
or a  religious  leaving  religious  life.  Then,  in  those 
after  the  council,  priests  and  religious  were  leaving  in 
as.  So  many  changes  were  taking  place  in  such  a  short 
id  of  time.  There  was  the  Vietnam  War,  the  drug  cul- 
and  the  sexual  revolution.  We  were  being  hit  by  so 
r  things — the  assassination  of  the  president,  of  Martin 
er  King  Jr.,  of  Bobby  Kennedy.  All  of  these  things 
a  toll  on  the  life  of  the  community  at  large.  When 
;s  were  more  placid  and  tranquil,  there  were  more  sup- 
for  religious  life,  for  asceticism,  for  virtue.  And  all  of 
:  supports  were  taken  away.  So  some  people  started  to 
ut  at  that  point. 
Now  some  of  them  were  true  pedophiles  and  very  com- 
pulsive in  their  behavior.  For  other  people,  I  think,  it  was 
more  weakness  and,  sometimes,  drinking.  And  some  of 
those  people,  I  believe,  were  able  to  turn  their  lives  around 
at  some  point.  Unfortunately,  people  in  those  days  did  not 
understand  how  profound  the  damage  was  that  was  done  to 
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With  the  appointment  of  Sean  Patricl 

Boston  seemed  to  breathe  a  collective  sign  or  relief,  tor  tne  new  archbishop  appears  to 
be  the  right  man  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  the  church  in  the  United  States — 
heading  up  an  archdiocese  that  Archbishop  O'Malley  himself  calls  the  ground  zero  of 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 


This  interview,  by  James  Martin,  S.J..  associate  editor  of  America,  took  place  on  Oct.  3,  2003. 
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Sean  O'Malley  entered  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 
Capuchin  in  1965  and  was  ordained  in  1970.  Following 
his  ordination,  he  earned  a  masters  degree  in  religious 
education  and  a  doctorate  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lit- 
erature, both  from  The  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  also  taught  from  1969  to 
1973.  He  then  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Centro 
Catolico  Hispano  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington  until 
1978,  when  he  was  appointed  episcopal  vicar  for  the 
Hispanic,  Portuguese  and  Haitian  communities. 

Boston  is  the  fourth  diocese  to  be  headed  by 
Archbishop  O'Malley,  who  became  coadjutor  bishop  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  in  1984  and  head  of 
the  diocese  less  than  a  year  later.  In  1992  Pope  John  Paul 
II  named  Sean  O'Malley  bishop  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
where  he  said  that  his  top  priority  would  be  handling  the 
case  of  the  former  priest  James  R.  Porter,  accused  of 
molesting  dozens  of  young  boys  and  girls  while  a  dioce- 
san priest  in  Fall  River  in  the  1960's.  Two  months  after  his 
arrival,  the  new  bishop  issued  a  strong  draft  of  a  proposed 
sexual  abuse  policy,  and  later  that  year  reached  a  financial 
settlement  with  68  persons  who  alleged  Porter  had 
abused  them. 

In  2002,  when  Bishop  O'Malley  was  appointed  dioce- 
san bishop  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  he  succeeded  Bishop 
Anthony  J.  O'Connell,  who  had  faced  allegations  of  sexu- 
al misconduct  from  years  earlier  and  had  acknowledged 
abusing  a  high  school  seminarian  in  Missouri.  O'Connell 
himself  succeeded  Bishop  J.  Keith  Symons,  who  resigned 
in  1998  after  admitting  that  he  had  sexually  abused  sever- 
al altar  boys. 

In  his  homily  at  the  installation  Mass  in  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  30,  2003,  the 
archbishop  offered  words  of  welcome  to  the  local 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Haitian  Creole  communities  in 
their  native  languages.  In  addition  to  these  languages  and 
English,  Archbishop  O'Malley  speaks  French,  Italian  and 
German. 

Before  your  appointment  as  archbishop  of 
Boston,  you  served  in  two  dioceses  hit  espe- 
cially hard  by  instances  of  clerical  sexual 
abuse.  In  the  homily  at  your  installation 
Mass  in  July  you  spoke  of  the  desire  to  "beg 
forgiveness''''  from  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse  and  their 
families.  What  would  you  say  are  the  most  important 
things  the  American  bishops  might  do  after  seeking  for- 
giveness? 

Well,  certainly  making  sure  that  our  parishes,  schools  and 
agencies  are  truly  safe  places  for  children  and  for  young 
people.  I  think  we've  come  a  long  way  toward  doing  that 
with  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  The  Act  of 


Contrition  contains  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment.  So  we 
need  to  show  people  that  we  are  moving  forward  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  commit  the  same  blunders  that  we 
have  in  the  past. 

When  we  think  about  "firm  purpose  of  amendment  "  we 
also  think  about  the  traditional  model  of  reconciliation — 
confession,  forgiveness  and  penance.  Many  of  the  bishops 
have  already  admitted  their  failings  and  have  asked  for 
forgiveness.  I  was  wondering  what  you  thought  about 
penance,  whether  that  has  a  place  anywhere  in  the  recon- 
ciliation process  that  the  church  is  undergoing. 
I  think  it  does,  and  there  have  been  different  attempts  at  it. 
Certainly  days  of  prayer  and  different  penance  services 
have  taken  place  around  the  country.  When  I  was  in  Fall 
River,  we  had  a  novena  of  prayer  and  reparation  before  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  And  I  know  that  here  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston,  Bishop  Richard  Lennon  went  around  to  the  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  they  had  penance  services  where  they 
invited  victims  to  come  and  speak.  I  understand  that  they 
were  very  well  received  and  did  help  people  to  have  a  sense 
of  reconciliation  and  healing. 

Many  explanations  for  the  crisis  have  been  proposed  from 
different  quarters  in  the  church.  Some  ascribe  it  to  "dis- 
sent"— that  bishops  and  priests  were  not  taking  church 
teaching  seriously  enough — others  to  the  arrogance  of 
some  bishops,  others  to  the  lack  of  lay  involvement,  others 
to  celibacy,  others  to  gays  in  the  clergy.  Wljat  do  you  think 
were  the  causes? 

Most  of  the  incidents  took  place  during  a  time  of  great  tur- 
moil. We  moved  from  the  pre-Vatican  II  church  into  a  new 
world,  and  the  turmoil  existed  not  just  in  the  church  but  in 
society.  Growing  up,  we  never  heard  of  priests  leaving  min- 
istry or  a  religious  leaving  religious  life.  Then,  in  those 
days  after  the  council,  priests  and  religious  were  leaving  in 
droves.  So  many  changes  were  taking  place  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  There  was  the  Vietnam  War,  the  drug  cul- 
ture and  the  sexual  revolution.  We  were  being  hit  by  so 
many  things — the  assassination  of  the  president,  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  of  Bobby  Kennedy.  All  of  these  things 
took  a  toll  on  the  life  of  the  community  at  large.  When 
things  were  more  placid  and  tranquil,  there  were  more  sup- 
ports for  religious  life,  for  asceticism,  for  virtue.  And  all  of 
those  supports  were  taken  away.  So  some  people  started  to 
act  out  at  that  point. 

Now  some  of  them  were  true  pedophiles  and  very  com- 
pulsive in  their  behavior.  For  other  people,  I  think,  it  was 
more  weakness  and,  sometimes,  drinking.  And  some  of 
those  people,  I  believe,  were  able  to  turn  their  lives  around 
at  some  point.  Unfortunately,  people  in  those  days  did  not 
understand  how  profound  the  damage  was  that  was  done  to 
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the  victims  of  i  M  they  had,  I  think  there  would 

have  been  grt  ance.  a  greater  response;  but  people 

looked  upon  it  as  a  moral  problem,  as  in  "Well,  go  deal 
with  the  priest,  and  straighten  him  out."  Something  like 
"taking  the  cur  For  drinking  too  much.  The  victim  was 
sort  of  left  c  And  of  course  there  was  the  great  fear 

of  scandal. 

But  this  was  not  the  mentality  only  of  the  church. 
Sometimes  these  priests  would  be  picked  up  by  the  police 
in  compromising  situations,  but  instead  of  being  arrested 
thev  would  be  driven  to  their  rectories  and  deposited 
there.  In  Fall  River,  during  the  Porter  years,  even-  time 
someone  reported  James  Porter  for  sexually  abusing  a 
child,  the  bishop  would  immediately  remove  Porter  from 
a  parish  and  send  him  to  a  treatment  center.  Then  he 
would  get  a  glowing  bill  of  health  that  would  say,  "Father 
can  now  be  returned."  And  he  would  naively  place  him  in 
a  parish  again,  and  Porter  would  again  abuse  children.  So 
I  think  that  was  a  factor  as  well. 

/;/  other  words,  there  was  a  lack  of  understanding  at  the 
time  about  the  severity  of  the  sickness? 

That's  right.  And  that  was  coupled  with  the  inability  to 
foresee  the  profound,  lifelong  damage  that  can  be  done  to 
the  victims  of  child  abuse.  They  would  concentrate  on  the 
perpetrators  and  say.  "Well,  the  child  will  be  all  right;  it's 
not  a  sin  for  the  child."  But  we  see  how  some  people's 
lives  have  been  permanently  damaged  by  an  early  experi- 
ence of  abuse  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  priest,  which 
made  an  even  greater  impact  on  the  life  of  the  child. 

Along  those  lines,  bow  do  you  respond  personally  to  the 
anger  expressed  by  victims  and  by  many  Catholic  lay 
men  and  women? 

I  understand  it.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  over 
that  anger.  But  I  certainly  understand  it.  It  is  a  very 
human  reaction  to  the  situation. 

Ulmt  do  you  hope  to  do  for  the  priests  in  your  archdio- 
cese and,  more  broadly,  what  do  you  think  can  be  done  to 
encourage  priests  nationwide? 

The  problems  here  are  very,  very  great,  and  priests  have 
suffered  very  much.  This  has  been  "Ground  Zero."  We 
have  such  a  backlog  of  cases  that  need  to  be  dealt  with.  At 
one  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  try  to  do  that.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  we  try  to  bring  priests  together  to 
minister  to  one  another.  I  think  that  is  essential. 

In  what  ways  have  you  found  that  accomplished  most 

effectively? 

In  my  experience,  groups  like  the  Emmaus  and  Iesus 
Caritas  groups  and  others  like  them  have  been  very  good 


for  priests.  Because  then  it's  not  just  coming  together  for 
recreation,  it's  coming  together  to  pray,  to  talk  about  our 
vocations,  to  talk  about  what's  happening  in  our  life  and 
in  our  ministry  and  to  support  one  another. 

Uljat  do  you  tell  Catholics  who  are  tempted  to  leave  or 
otherwise  give  up  on  the  church? 

I  tell  them  not  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  this  is  a  very  sad  chapter  in  the 
history  of. the  church,  but  it's  not  the  whole  book.  So  we 
want  people  to  look  beyond  this  and  realize  that  there  are 
many  wonderful  things  about  the  church.  Here  in  Boston 
I  am  very  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  and  love  I  see  in 
the  parishes.  So  certainly  people  are  hurt  and  disappoint- 
ed— I  understand  that.  We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the 
human  side  of  the  church,  but  we  have  to  remember  that 
Christ  is  with  the  church,  and  Christ  is  the  bridegroom, 
not  the  widower;  he  doesn't  exist  separate  from  the 
church.  We  live  in  a  society"  that  has  become  so  individu- 
alistic that  the  temptation  is  to  retreat  into  a  New  Age  ty  pe 
of  spirituality".  But  Jesus  came  to  found  a  people  of  the 
church.  Again,  that's  part  ol  God's  will  for  us:  it  means 
being  connected  to  one  another  in  the  church  and  in  that 
connectedness  being  connected  to  Christ. 

How  have  your  Franciscan  roots  contributed  to  your 
ministry  as  bishop,  and  how  has  your  Franciscan  spiri- 
tuality influenced  your  handling  of  these  crises? 

I  am  not  sure.  I  suppose  part  of  it  is  the  ideal  of  striving, 
like  Francis,  to  be  a  universal  brother.  Also  to  see  recon- 
ciliation as  an  important  sign  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  church.  I  don't  claim  to  have  done  those  things  well, 
but  they're  aspirations  in  my  life  that  are  gnawing  away  at 
me  as  I  am  trying  to  be  a  bishop. 

Where  have  you  found  God  in  the  past  few  years  as  you 
dealt  with  these  situations? 

Well,  it  has  made  me  pray  much  harder.  I  think  it's  caused 
me  and,  I  am  sure,  other  people  to  look  for  the  essentials 
and  see  that  we  need  to  refocus  on  Christ  and  our  mis- 
sion. So  much  of  what  seemed  to  occupy  all  of  our  atten- 
tion was  not  as  important  as  we  thought. 

And  how  has  that  changed  your  approach  day  to  day,  as 
you  tiy  to  refocus  on  the  essentials? 
I  think  it  has  made  me  more  faithful  to  mv  interior  life.  I 
told  that  to  the  priests  here  when  I,  still  in  panic,  first  met 
with  them,  after  I  received  news  that  I  was  coming  to 
Boston.  In  the  breviary  in  those  days  there  was  that  won- 
derful reading  from  St.  John  Viannev,  where  he  tells  us 
that  two  things  are  essential:  to  prav  and  to  love.  So  that's 
what  I  want  to  do  better.  0 
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New  Educational  Options 

The  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  asks,  What  makes  certain 
schools  work  so  well? 


BY  TOM  VANDER  ARK 


I MARRIED  MY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
sweetheart.  When  we  started 
dating,  this  was  not  a  popular 
thing  to  do;  we  attended  cross- 
town  rivals,  Denver  Christian  and 
Denver  Lutheran.  The  Metro 
League  also  included  two  urban 
Catholic  schools,  Machebeuf  and 
Holy  Family  (who  ruined  a  perfect 
season  for  us  in  the  state  champi- 
onship in  1976).  I  took  for  granted 
the  college  preparatory  curriculum, 
dedicated  teachers,  personal  atten- 
tion, and  culture  of  respect  and 
responsibility  in  my  religion-based 
school. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  in  my  work  with  the  Bill  and 
Melinda  Gates  Foundation,  I  have  been  on  a  journey  of 
discovery — trying  to  figure  out  what  it  is  about  schools  like 
Denver  Christian  and  Denver  Lutheran — or  Machebeuf 
and  Holy  Family — that  make  them  work  so  well.  In  my 
travels,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  walk  the  hallways  of 
hundreds  of  schools,  talk  to  students  and  teachers  and 
observe  classroom  activities.  From  these  experiences,  I 
have  found  that  good  schools,  whether  public,  parochial  or 
private,  share  four  common  principles:  a  common  intellec- 
tual mission,  high  expectations  and  quality  teaching,  small- 
ness  and  a  focus  on  persons,  and  a  positive  culture. 

The  result?  At  the  high  school  level,  no  matter  the  eth- 
nic, socioeconomic  or  geographical  location,  the  students 
in  these  good  schools  are  engaged,  their  teachers  experi- 
ence professional  satisfaction  in  their  work  and  over  80 

TOM  VANDER  ARK,  executive  director  for  education  of  the  Bill 
and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation,  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  the  foundation's  K-12  education 
grant  programs  and  scholarship  programs. 


Two  students  at  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High  School  in  Chicago's  Pilsen/Little  Village  neighborhood. 


percent  of  the  students  graduate  and  go  on  to  college. 

Unfortunately,  these  good  schools — especially  in  our 
poorest,  neediest  communities — are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Most  low-income  families  living  in  America's 
urban  areas  do  not  have  the  option  of  attending  a  high 
school  that  integrates  those  four  common  characteristics  of 
a  good  school. 

In  struggling  communities  around  the  country,  young 
people  are  usually  funneled  into  the  large  local  high  school, 
where  teachers  do  not  know  their  students  or  one  another,  \ 
and  where  there  is  a  maze  of  choices  and  courses,  few  of  I 
which  seem  relevant  and  even  fewer  of  which  are  academ-  \ 
ically  rigorous.  More  likely  dian  not,  students  are  left  \ 
either  to  muddle  through  or,  far  too  often,  to  just  disap- ; 
pear.  Recent  studies  from  the  Manhattan  Institute  suggest < 
that  one  out  of  three  American  high  school  students  will  \ 
drop  out  and  almost  half  of  all  African  American  and  c 
Latino  high  school  students  will  fail  to  earn  a  diploma. 

Civic  leaders  have  recognized  the  need  to  address  the  \ 
lack  of  educational  opportunity  in  many  of  America's  poor-  < 
est  cities  and  towns  by  creating  more  choices  for  our  coun-  I 
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try's  most  vulner;  »ple.  New  federal  legislation 

seeks  to  crea  ice  for  students  in  failing  high 

schools.  Untoi  he  legislation  does  not  address  the 

fact  that  mo<  ome  families  have  few  schools  to 

choose  from  n  fewer  resources  to  draw  upon.  While 

these  families  lave  no  choice  but  to  send  their  chil- 

dren to  die  large  neighborhood  high  school,  more  affluent 
families  have  long  had  the  opportunity  to  choose  from  a 
variety  of  schools  w  ith  different  approaches. 

Catholic  High  Schools  and  Choice 

Catholic  schools  have  long  played  a  critical  role  in  creating 
high  quality  educational  options  for  inner-city  youth.  From 
the  Nativity  middle  schools  in  several  cities  throughout  the 
country  to  such  standard-bearers  as  Regis  High  School  in 
New  York  City,  these  schools  have  an  often  overlooked 
track  record  in  the  nation's  ongoing  conversation  about 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Each  of  these  outstanding  Catholic  high  schools  offers 
its  students  a  prescribed  and  rigorous  curriculum  that  pre- 
pares them  all  for  college.  This  is  a  contrast  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  comprehensive  public  school,  which  may  offer  100 
courses  with  five  tracks  of  optional  difficulty.  These 
Catholic  schools  are  often  small  and  have  developed  a  per- 
sonalized approach  within  a  climate  of  respect  and  respon- 
sibility. They  are  shaped  by  a  common  worldview  that  inte- 


grates the  curriculum,  staffing,  structure  and  culture.  Their 
teachers  are  dedicated  and  share  a  sense  of  mission.  In 
short,  Catholic  schools  have  a  lot  to  teach  public  schools. 

Despite  their  long  history  of  success,  a  decline  in 
income  and  number  of  students  has  put  tremendous  strain 
on  the  typical  operating  and  financing  strategy  of  urban 
Catholic  schools.  Over  the  last  two  decades,  in  many  of  the 
largest  cities  and  neediest  communities  around  the  country, 
Catholic  schools  have  been  closing  and  consolidating. 
Others  (like  JVlachebeuf  and  Holy  Family)  have  left  the  city 
for  the  suburbs.  This  has  contributed  to  the  reduction  in 
viable  educational  options  for  disadvantaged  students  and 
the  elimination  of  low-cost,  faith-based  options. 

Yet  along  with  the  growing  socioeconomic  gulf,  the 
number  of  urban  poor  people  also  continues  to  grow. 
Consequently,  the  need  to  create  better  educational 
options  for  our  young  people  becomes  more  urgent. 

Cristo  Rey 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  have  been  educating  young 
people  of  all  backgrounds,  ethnicities  and  incomes  for  almost 
500  years.  In  the  mid-1990's,  faced  with  failing  schools  and 
growing  needs,  a  group  of  Chicago  Province  Jesuits  collabo- 
rated to  develop  an  educational  model  designed  to  enhance 
the  financial  viability  of  inner-city  Catholic  high  schools. 
Working  closely  with  community  and  business  leaders,  they 
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were  able  to  create  a  high  school  that  would  enable  them  to 
continue  to  serve  the  inner-city  student  population  in  the 
greatest  need  of  their  educational  expertise.  They  called  this 
school  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High  School. 

The  first  Cristo  Rey  was  opened  in  1996.  Today  this 
pioneering  school  serves  a  Chicago  neighborhood  in  which 
there  is  a  65  percent  public  high  school  dropout  rate. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  the  students  in  this  area  qualify  for 
the  federal  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  program  (open  to 
students  whose  family  income  is  less  than  150  percent  of 
the  federal  poverty  level).  The  median  family  income  of  the 
students  at  Cristo  Rey  is  $29,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

To  ensure  that  Cristo  Rey  is  affordable,  the  school 
offers  a  unique  work-study  program  in  which  the  students 
themselves  finance  most  of  their  education  by  taking  on 
entry-level  clerical  jobs  at  local  businesses.  The  money 
they  earn  pays  three-quarters  of  their  tuition.  This  reduces 
the  stated  tuition  to  less  than  $2,200  and  makes  Cristo  Rey 
an  affordable  option  for  most  families.  The  school's  schol- 
arship fund  provides  50  percent  of  the  student  body  with 
tuition  assistance,  making  the  Cristo  Rey  experience  acces- 
sible to  the  lowest  income  families  in  the  community. 

In  other  respects,  Cristo  Rey  is  a  typical  Catholic  high 
school.  It  offers  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  taught  by 
dedicated  teachers  in  a  positive  environment.  Like  all  good 
high  schools,  it  has  a  set  of  clear  goals  and  high  expectations 


concerning  student  performance.  Since  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  work  component  would  be  a  hardship,  I 
visited  a  number  of  Cristo  Rey  schools  and  interviewed 
some  of  their  students.  Every  interview  indicated  that  the 
work  experience  was  what  the  students  liked  best  in  the 
schools  program.  They  appreciated  their  connection  with 
the  adult  world  and  its  work.  They  also  valued  the  respect 
they  received  as  a  contributor  to  the  work  team. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Cristo  Rey  has  sent  on 
average  more  than  85  percent  of  its  graduates  to  college, 
and  100  percent  of  the  class  of  2002  were  admitted  to  a 
four-year  or  two-year  college.  The  model  is  working. 

More  Options  Around  the  Country 

Recognizing  the  potential  of  the  Cristo  Rey  model  for 
retaining  Catholic  education  as  a  high  quality  and  afford- 
able option  for  urban  families,  the  Cassin  Educational 
Initiative  Foundation  in  2000  funded  the  creation  of  a 
Cristo  Rey  network  to  facilitate  the  development  of  similar 
high  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

To  date,  three  Cristo  Rey  network  schools  have  been 
established — in  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Austin.  The 
Jesuits  opened  another  of  these  schools  in  Denver  this  fall. 
Up  to  six  schools  are  scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall  of  2004, 
and  many  more  are  in  the  planning  stage.  Last  spring,  the 
Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  joined  the  Cassin 
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Educational  Initi;  ndation  to  announce  an  addition- 

al $1 8.9  million  i  ment  to  expand  the  Cristo  Rey  net- 

work to  16  more  cities  around  the  country. 

As  a  member  c  :he  Cristo  Rey  network,  a  school  com- 
munity gains  o  all  training,  contract  and  other  mate- 
rials of  the  Corporate  Internship  Program  of  Cristo  Rey 
Jesuit  High  School.  Network  members  send  personnel  to 
Chicago  for  training,  and  the  Network  Liaison  provides 
guidance  and  assistance  to  new  schools  embarking  on  the 
work-study  program.  Administrators  from  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit 
High  School  provide  advice  on  budgeting,  fund-raising  and 
curriculum.  Network  members  also  enjoy  the  chance  to 
share  ideas  and  to  learn  from  each  other. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  the  Cristo  Rey  network  has 
been  established,  the  local  Catholic  leadership,  the  business 
community  and  civic  officials  have  come  together  to  figure 
out  how  the  Cristo  Rey  model  may  be  applied  in  the  specif- 
ic circumstances  of  their  municipalities.  In  some  cities,  the 
local  Jesuit  community  has  led  the  drive  to  create  the 
school;  in  other  places  the  diocese  or  a  group  of  committed 
laypeople  or  a  religious  congregation  like  the  De  La  Salle 
Christian  Brothers,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility 
of  Maty  have  organized  the  initiative.  Working  together, 
these  communities  have  been  able  to  return  longstanding 
but  empty  Catholic  school  buildings  into  the  vibrant  learn- 
ing communities  they  once  were.  In  each  case,  these  schools 
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have  become  a  beacon  of  hope  in  neighborhoods  that  have 
long  been  underserved,  and  for  young  people  who  have 
rarely  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  high  quality  educational 
options. 

In  the  Cristo  Rey  network  schools  that  representatives 
of  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  visited  in 
Chicago,  Portland  and  Austin,  all  the  students  we  inter- 
viewed said  they  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  work  experience. 
It  creates  what  the  education  reformer  Deborah  Meier  calls 
opportunities  for  students  to  "spend  time  with  adults  that 
they  can  imagine  themselves  becoming." 

Jessica  Quijano,  whose  parents  came  to  Chicago  from 
Mexico,  is  one  such  student.  Now  a  senior,  she  chose  to 
attend  Cristo  Rey  because  it  offered  a  safe  and  affordable 
alternative  to  the  large  local  high  school.  As  part  of  the 
Corporate  Internship  Program,  Jessica  worked  during  her 
first  year  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  for  three 
years  at  ABN  AMRO,  a  global  banking  group.  Upon  gradu- 
ation, she  will  be  the  first  person  in  her  family  to  have  a  high 
school  diploma  and  the  first  to  go  to  college.  Jessica  plans  to 
pursue  a  degree  in  international  business  and  has  been 
accepted  at  several  highly  regarded  private  colleges  in  the 
Midwest. 

Our  Commitment 

Our  foundation  is  committed  to  creating  more  and  better 
options  for  all  of  America's  young  people.  Its  investment  in 
Cristo  Rey  is  one  example  of  the  kind  of  work  it  is  doing 
around  the  country.  In  partnerships  with  school  districts 
and  communities  committed  to  transforming  their  high 
schools,  the  foundation  is  sponsoring  the  creation  of  small, 
high-quality  high  schools  in  needy  communities.  This  is 
also  an  effort  to  create  for  disadvantaged  students  the  kind 
of  quality  school  that  is  available  to  middle  class  and  afflu- 
ent families.  The  foundation  also  sponsors  school  improve- 
ment efforts  with  urban  districts  and  encourages  new 
developments  with  public,  charter  and  private  schools. 

Early  evaluations  of  the  foundation's  investments 
demonstrate  that  these  experiments  are  making  a  differ- 
ence. Students  in  these  new  schools  feel  that  their  current 
teachers  know  them  better,  care  more  about  them  and  have 
higher  expectations  for  their  success  than  their  past  teach- 
ers did.  As  a  result,  students  report  feeling  more  engaged  in 
their  schoolwork  and  in  the  school  community  than  they 
did  in  their  larger  high  school. 

The  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  applauds  the 
leadership  of  die  Jesuit  community  in  Chicago,  the  vision 
of  the  Cassin  Foundation  and  the  initiative  and  commit- 
ment of  local  Catholic  leaders  in  cities  and  towns  across 
America  for  supporting  the  development  of  sustainable 
high  quality  educational  options  in  our  inner  cities.  We  are 
excited  to  be  part  of  the  team.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


unning  to  Communion 


BY  PAUL  A.  JANOWIAK 


So,  when  you  hold 

the  hemisphere  of  a  cut  lemon 

above  your  plate 

you  spill 

a  universe  of  gold 
a 

yellow  goblet 

of  miracles, 

a  fragrant  nipple 

of  the  earth's  breast, 

a  ray  of  light  that  was  made  fruit, 

the  minute  fire  of  a  planet. 

"Ode  to  the  Lemon" 
—  Pablo  Neruda 

ALMOST  IMMEDIATELY  after  I 
unpacked  my  boxes  for  a  sabbat- 
ical at  the  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  at  Berkeley  this  past 
January,  I  found  myself  returning  to  cer- 
tain favorite  places  that  had  been  impor- 
tant to  me  during  the  time  of  my  doctoral 
work  in  the  1990's.  As  a  creature  of  ritual, 
with  an  interest  in  that  topic  that  extends 
far  beyond  my  scholarly  concern  with 

paul  a.  janowiak,  s.J.,  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  liturgy  and  campus  minister  at 
Seattle  University,  Seattle,  Wash. 


liturgical  studies,  I  was  particularly  drawn 
to  the  running  trails  in  the  Berkeley  hills, 
which  I  had  shared  with  partners  ever)' 
Saturday  morning  for  much  of  my  earlier 
stay.  What  I  never  expected  to  encounter 
was  a  sense  of  communion:  a  complex,  real 
presence  that  ran  along  with  me  as  I  redis- 
covered oak  and  cedar  woods  that  had 
once  been  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  back  of 
my  hand  and  whose  dense  pleasures  I 
could  never  have  adequately  captured 
back  in  Seattle  simply  by  isolated  memory. 
These  paths  resonate  with  memories  of 
loved  ones — fellow  religious  and  close 
friends — and  the  stories  we  shared  of  love 
and  hope,  pain  and  shame,  faith  and  deep 
doubt  as  we  struggled  up  those  steep, 
muddy  canyon  roads  just  a  few  miles  from 
our  crowded  Berkeley  neighborhood.  The 
memories  embrace  much  more  than  the 
content  of  the  stories  we  shared.  They 
involve  the  relationality  and  intense  bond- 
ing of  people  who  loved  one  another, 
trusted  one  another  enough  to  risk  a  vul- 
nerable revelation  and  were  crazy  enough 
in  graduate  studies  to  go  to  bed  early  on 
Friday  night  so  they  could  meet  faithfully, 
rain  or  shine,  at  8:30  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

Eucharistic  memory  operates  in  the 


same  multivalent  way.  It  employs  four 
modes  of  presence  that  cannot  be  isolated 
if  we  are  to  be  true  to  the  rhythm  and  har- 
mony of  God's  faithful  promise  in  Christ. 
From  this  perspective,  bread  and  wine  are 
considered  as  food  "taken,  blessed,  broken 
and  shared";  the  word  is  preached  and 
proclaimed  with  the  same  dynamism;  the 
assembly  praying  and  singing  undergoes  a 
consecratory  transformation  much  like 
that  of  the  word  and  elements;  and  the 
presider  who  gathers  the  community  into 
communion  first  surrenders  any  claim  of 
individual  control  or  personal  power,  just 
as  Christ  identifies  himself  with  the  body 
in  the  communal  self-offering  that  occurs 
at  the  table.  Together  they  body  forth 
Christ's  saving  deeds  in  the  liturgy,  as  the 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
declared  over  40  years  ago.  This  complex 
of  divine  relationship  with  us  in  mystery 
makes  present  the  enduring  promise  of 
redemption  and  liberation  in  this  time  and  i 
place.  One  sacramental  theologian,  David  s 
Power  O.M.I.,  describes  this  eventful  | 
character  of  our  worship  as  follows  in  his  < 
book,  Sacrament:  The  Language  of  God's  1 
Giving  (1999):  "To  keep  memorial  is  to> 
relate  the  present,  which  is  characteristi-  S 
cally  in  flux,  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  £ 
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The  past  does  not  repe  elf  but  it  has 
left  its  traces  an  >ny,  and  thus 

transmits  its  powc  lge  history  and 

lives  by  a  pattern  of  action  that  emerges 
from  it." 

Liturgical  memory  and  practice  cradle 
our  immediate  reality  and  invite  its  trans- 
formation and  consecration,  and — out  of 
the  context  of  our  faithful  gathering — ori- 
ent the  future  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  wait- 
ing world.  Any  sacramental  claims  we 
make  today  about  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  liturgy  must  embrace  this 
relational,  dialogical  and  participative 
shape,    which    springs    from  God's 


unquenchable  desire  to  be  in  relationship 
with  us,  in  and  with  Christ,  through  the 
indwelling  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sabbaticals  make  one  think  about 
one's  work  in  a  new  way  and  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  the  familiar 
office  and  classroom  of  ordinary  time.  My 
scholarly  interest  in  the  issues  of  real  pres- 
ence and  liturgical  memory  followed  me 
on  my  runs  in  favorite  places.  On  one  such 
memorial  run,  in  a  regional  wilderness 
area  very  close  to  my  Jesuit  community 
house,  I  had  trouble  finding  the  trailhead 
for  a  route  that  had  been  a  favorite  of  my 
partners  and  me  every  Saturday  morning 
for  five  years.  Memories  immediately 
began  to  surface  as  I  searched  to  find  this 
exact  place  of  past  encounters.  The  steep- 
ness of  the  trail  had  frightened  me  every 
week  years  ago,  and  now  I  was  eight  years 
older.  I  remembered  John,  a  Holy  Cross 
religious,  and  Giselle,  a  former  Jesuit 
Volunteer,  as  well  as  Mike  and  Otter,  two 
Jesuit  scholastics,  all  of  whom  goaded  me 
out  of  bed  in  a  weekly  ritual  of  survival  and 
the  thrill  of  athletic  achievement.  Some  of 
us  once  shared  a  case  of  poison  oak  on  our 
legs,  because  we  had  been  intentionally 
jumping  into  puddles  on  that  very  trail. 
We  wanted  to  have  battle  scars  of  mud  to 
show  the  regulars  when  we  made  the  ritu- 
al visit  to  Peet's  Coffee  on  our  way  home. 
This  complex  of  experiences  was  part  of  a 
shared  identity,  and  the  wounds  of  faithful 
practice  were  part  of  the  witness.  This  is 
the  memory-laden  trail  that  I  finally  dis- 
covered again  on  that  January7  morning  in 
2003. 

As  I  stretched  on  the  wooden  fence 
where  we  had  prepared  so  many  times 
before  and  then  started  up  the  winding, 
rutted  path,  I  soon  discovered  I  was 
accompanied  in  this  solitude  and  beauty. 
My  faithful  companions  and  our  shared 
experiences  in  this  place  of  ritual  came 
alive  in  a  fresh  way.  I  felt  loved  and  sus- 
tained and  very  grateful — a  slowly  emerg- 
ing sense  of  being  held.  This  sense  showed 
its  contours  gradually,  just  like  the  gather- 
ing of  sweat  as  the  limbs  and  muscles  and 
arteries  began  to  labor  mightily  together. 
That  gratitude  came  in  the  form  of  the 
fragrance  of  eucalyptus  and  the  unique 
sound  its  leaves  make  in  the  slightest  wind. 
I  heard  it  in  the  staccato  clicking  sound 
made  by  the  Anna's  butterfly,  natural  to 
this  area,  searching  for  nectar  in  the  vege- 
tation. I  reached  a  certain  turn  and  a  steep 


section,  and  I  remembered  how  we  always 
used  to  say  at  diis  precise  spot,  "Tell  a 
story!"  to  make  the  next  few  minutes  of 
ascent  a  little  easier. 

My  friends  were  present  to  me,  not 
simply  in  past  events  or  as  individualized, 
static  personalities.  Even  more,  I  longed 
to  celebrate  communion  with  them  again. 
I  was  grateful  for  the  gifts  they  are  in  my 
life  now,  and  was  determined  that  the 
connections  be  refreshed  and  renewed.  I 
can  say,  these  few  weeks  later,  that  they 
have  been.  The  trail,  like  the  host  and  the 
cup,  provides  an  arena  of  encounter  and 
uncovers  layers  of  real  presence. 

As  the  run  unfolded,  stories  of 
courage  and  struggle  seemed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  certain  parts  of  the  varied  ter- 
rain. I  remembered  loves  lost,  fears  about 
ordination  revealed  and  exciting  plans  for 
kayaking,  hiking  and  conquering  the  aca- 
demic world,  all  spun  into  a  vision  of  the 
future.  At  one  point,  the  woods  yielded 
up  the  memory  of  a  huge  owl  that  once 
flapped  majestically  across  the  clearing  of 
the  trail  when  I  was  running  here  alone, 
and  I  had  voiced  out  loud  in  my  awe, 
"Praise  God!"  The  run  was  becoming  a 
strange  mixture  of  past  deed  and  present 
concern,  revealing  to  me  something 
about  the  future,  the  ambiguity  of  which 
so  often  dampens  my  spirit.  That  is  what 
faithful  practice  in  community  does,  and 
it  crosses  over  into  the  participants'  pri- 
vate devotion  and  prayer.  That  particular 
day,  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  descent 
that  looks  out  over  a  ravine  where  oaks 
and  reeds  vibrate  with  holiness,  and  I 
made  a  gesture  of  raised  hands  in  a  circu- 
lar motion — part  stretch  and  full  of 
grateful  praise.  And  I  bowed  in  deep  hap- 
piness. 

All  life,  all  holiness  comes  from 
you  through  your  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  by  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  age  to 
age  you  gather  a  people  to  your- 
self, so  that  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  to  its  setting,  a  pure 
offering  may  be  made  to  the  glory 
of  your  name. 

A  connectedness  and  wholeness 
shaped  by  memory — that  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  gift:  of  these  runs  for  me.  I  have 
been  writing  a  lot  this  year  about  the 
Trinity  as  the  relational  community7  of 
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God  and  source  of  our  way  of  praying. 
The  image  of  God  the  Father,  a  difficult 
one  in  these  inclusive  days,  has  been  pre- 
dominant over  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
fruitful,  generative  Parent  seemed  to  be 
lying  in  wait  on  these  runs  that  melded 
what  I  had  been  thinking  about  (mind), 
how  the  run  was  cleansing  and  challenging 
me  at  the  moment  and  revealing  the  gift  of 
health  (body),  and  what  I  was  feeling 
about  simply  everything  (spirit).  Running, 
like  the  liturgy,  gathers  "all  life,  all  holi- 
ness" into  a  significant  whole. 

A  spiritual  director  chided  me  recent- 
ly that  I  have  been  working  too  hard  to 
find  God,  set  the  scene  and  discern  God's 
presence  in  the  hard  work  of  writing  in  the 
midst  of  many  expectations.  "Why  not  let 
God  come  to  you?"  she  said.  "Let  the 
Father  come.  He's  near  to  you,  and  you 
are  not  paying  enough  attention  to  him. 
Listen  to  what  God  is  saying  to  you  here." 
The  runs  allow  that  to  happen  in  a  way 
that  sitting  to  pray  amid  a  pile  of  books 
and  journals  cannot.  Simply  being  found, 
smelling  the  beauty  of  it  all,  remembering 
the  lives  of  those  whose  connection  is  an 
effective  sign  of  all  companionship  that 
sustains  my  life  and  vocation  evoke  a  holy 
presence.  Christ,  "the  Book  of  Life  in 
whom  we  read  God,"  as  Thomas  Merton 
used  to  say,  visits  me  in  sustaining  ways 
when  I  take  these  ritual  runs  we  always  did 
on  Saturday  mornings  years  ago.  There  is 
something  eminently  sacred  about  sweat- 
ing out  the  toxins,  speaking  out  loud, 
"Praise  God!" 

But  there  is  more.  I  realized  that  litur- 
gical time  and  memory  operate  within  that 
matrix  of  relationships  and  demand  a  cer- 
tain foolish  slavery  to  routine,  as  threaten- 
ing as  that  is  to  liberated  minds  (and  bod- 
ies and  spirits).  Consistent,  faithful  prac- 
tice— just  like  going  to  bed  early  and 
crawling  out  of  a  warm  bed  into  a  damp, 
cold  morning — shapes  the  communal 
memory.  "Keeping  memory"  folds  our 
faith  lives  into  the  spirit  and  grace  of  our 
ancestors,  as  together  we  are  molded  into 
Christ.  We  share  with  them  this  hunger 
for  an  act  of  communion,  an  intimacy  with 
Christ  and  one  another,  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  five  and  die  for  the  life  of 
the  world  and  the  praise  of  God.  We  sim- 
ply have  to  make  time  for  this  practice. 
The  liminal  time  of  running — where  50 
minutes  are  experienced  as  a  significant 
whole  in  a  way  that  50  minutes  of  unfo- 


cused, often  wasted,  time  never  are — 
embraces  within  its  ritual  boundaries  all  of 
time: 

It  is  truly  right,  proper,  and  help- 
ful for  salvation,  that  always  and 
everywhere,  in  every  time  and  sea- 
son we  gather  to  give  you  thanks 
and  praise.  All  things  are  of  your 
making,  all  times  and  seasons  obey 
your  laws. 

Rhythm  and  harmony  are  the  rule 
here.  There  is  a  place  in  that  ritual  dance 
for  fear  and  angst,  sorrow  and  regret, 
challenge  and  penitence.  These  dense 
parts  of  the  human  journey  are  colored 
and  shaded  here  by  a  deeper  joy  and  an 
experience  of  intimacy  that  only  faithful 
practice  at  making  relationships  can  gen- 
erate. For  most  of  us,  the  holy  visitation 
leaps  for  joy  solely  at  select  and  unexpect- 
ed moments;  but  the  holy  presence 
becomes  participative  and  inscribed  into 
our  very  being  over  the  unglamorous  ter- 
rain of  ordinary  time,  when  we  go  to 
Eucharist  because. ..because  that  is  what 
we  do,  we  go  to  Eucharist. 

God  will  meet  us  there.  Reverence  for 
the  primary  symbols  that  make  up  that 
holy  meeting  fashion  a  place  of  hospitali- 
ty where  soulmates  can  meet,  across  time 
and  place,  in  the  season  of  joy  and  out  of 
it,  where  presence  cannot  be  isolated  and 
we  all  have  so  much  to  say  and  so  many 
ways  to  say  it.  As  Edward  Schillebeeckx 
claimed,  this  is  God's  modus  operandi. 
Bread  and  wine,  fire  and  water  and  light 
come  to  mind.  Stories  proclaimed  and 
chewed  on  and  beckoning  to  something 
new  are  part  of  the  mix.  A  faithful  gather- 
er, like  a  mother  who  tenderly  gathers  her 
children  or  presides  over  the  kitchen  and 
the  feast,  plays  an  important  shepherding 
role.  And  "the  faithful  ones,"  the  assembly 
praying  and  singing  and  processing  in  the 
night  with  tapers  in  the  shivering  cold — 
this  is  the  primary  sacrament  that  cele- 
brates God's  saving  deeds  and  whose  life 
and  promise  have  been  inscribed  into  our 
corporate  bones  through  water  and  fire, 
the  word  and  the  table  of  abundance. 
"Take  and  eat.  This  is  my  body."  Pablo 
Neruda  was  right:  die  blossom  does  and 
does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree.  This  is  a 
real  presence  I  shall  never  tire  of  investi- 
gating, in  the  study  and  on  the  trail,  alone 
or  with  others.  0 
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As  a  special  service  to  our 
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offering  is  a  unique  opportunity 
tual  renewal  and  gr< 


ASKLEPION  CANADA 

Directors:  John  Pitt/Francis  Deck.  145  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  ON 
Canada  M5R  2T1.  Phone:  (416)  928-0593;  e-mail: 
askrecovery@sympatico.ca;  www.askrecovery.com. 

Announcing  ASKLEPION  CANADA,  a  centre  dedicated  to  the  healing 
of  sexual  traumas  and  sexual  addictions.  Relapse  treatment  for 
sexual  trauma,  sexual  addictions,  sexual  anorexia  and  cybersex 
addiction.  Restoring  healthy  commitment  and  intimacy  to  relation- 
ships, marriage  and  celibacy.  Recovery  is  possible  for  everyone. 
Hope,  self-awareness,  self-esteem  and  self-confidence.  The  team 
leaders  are  trained  in  psychotherapy  and  emotional  bodywork 
(IPEB)  and  are  certified  sex  addiction  therapists  of  Patrick  Carnes, 
Ph.D.'s  relapse  prevention  program  (CSAT). 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road, 
Barrington,  IL  60010.  Phone:  (847)  381-1261;  Fax:  (847)  381- 
4695;  e-mail:  Bellarmine@bellarminehall.org; 
www.bellarminehall.org. 

"Come  to  the  Quiet."  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
describe  the  ministry  of  Bellarmine.  We  offer  group  and  individual 
retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  exercises  year  round  on  our  800 
acres  of  property  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003, 
Highland  Mills,  NY  10930.  Phone:  (845) 
928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
thevenet@frontiernet.net; 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany. 


One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has  84  beautiful  acres  and 
borders  on  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  two  hermitages  and  a  lakeside 
cottage  available.  Directed  retreats:  call  for  schedule.  Private  and 
individual  retreats  available  throughout  the  year.  Ask  for  brochure 
with  details  of  additional  programs. 


CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493. 
Phone:  (781)  788-6810;  Fax:  (781)  894-5864; 
e-mail:  acopponi@campioncenter.org; 
www.campioncenter.org. 

Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion 
offers  250  acres  of  field  and  forest  for  quiet 
prayer.  Year-round  Campion  offers  weekend,  5-day  and  8-day  direct- 
ed and  guided  retreats.  Special  offerings:  Noy.  7-9:  Praying  the 
Psalms  with  Jesus  (Doherty,  S.J.);  Dec.  5-7:  Women  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Hammill,  R.S.M.  and  Michalowski,  S.J.);  Dec.  12-14: 
Encountering  God's  Desire  in  Advent  (Barry,  S.J.  and  Doherty,  S.J.); 
March  5-7;  Encountering  God  through  the  Experience  of  Music 
(Barry,  S.J.  and  Doherty,  S.J. 


CENTRE  FOR  PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND  EMOTIONAL  BODYWORK 

145  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5R  2T1.  Phone:  (416)  928-9570;  Fax:  (416)  921-7464;  e-mail: 
ministry@spiritCentral.com;  www.spiritCentral.com/ministry. 


LIFE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  FAMINE,  Journey  Into  Self-Discovery  for  Men  in 
Ministry,  Feb.  8-13,  2004,  San  Pedro  Center,  Winter  Park,  Orlando, 
Fla.  U.S.A.  The  16th  consecutive  year  for  this  therapeutic/spiritual 
retreat  exclusively  for  ministers  of  all  denomination.  Introducing  two 
Dynamic  Healing  Initiatives:  Treating  Sexual  Addictive  Disorders, 
Sexual  Trauma,  Sexual  Anorexia,  Cybersex  and  Relapse  Prevention; 
and  Proprioceptive  Writing/Finding  the  Authentic  Inner 
Voice/Meditation  and  Reflection.  Dream  interpretation,  myths, 
Scripture,  discernment,  emotional  bodywork  and  personal  and  group 
therapy  sessions  in  a  friendly  environment  of  confidentiality.  For  more 
information  please  contact  Daniel  McDonald. 


JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

P  0  Box  C,  Grand  Coteau,  LA 
70541.  Phone:  (337)  662-5251; 
Fax:  (337)  662-3187;  e-mail:  jespirt- 
cen@centurytel.net; 
http://home.centurytel.net/spiritualitycenter. 


PI  RITUAL 
XEROSES 

bv  St.  fgR&tkis 


Offers  year-round  individually  directed  Ignatian  retreats  of  3,  5,  8 
and  30  days  in  an  historic  Acadiana  setting  famous  for  its  serenity 
and  beautiful  grounds.  Preached  and  other  weekend  retreats  and 
workshops  are  also  provided.  For  a  brochure  and  further  informa- 
tion contact  above  address. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario,  CANADA,  N1H 
6J9.  Phone:  (519)  824-1250;  Fax:  (519)  767- 
0994;  www.loyolahouse.ca. 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beautiful  farmland, 
Loyola  House  is  known  around  the  world  for  its 
role  in  the  growth  of  the  personally  directed 
retreat.  The  experience  continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of  most  of  our 
programs:  five-day,  eight-day  and  weekend  retreats,  the  40-day 
Institute  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  two-month  internship  and  var- 
ious training  programs. 


MANRESA  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

1390  Quarton  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48304- 
3554.  Phone:  (248)  644-4933;  Fax:  (248)  664- 
8291;  www.manresa-sj.org. 


Come  to  Manresa!  Share  our  39  acres  of  contem- 
plative space.  Our  fall  schedule:  Day  Programs:  Oct.  28  and  Nov. 
18;  Healing  the  Family  Tree  Weekend  Retreat:  Nov.  21-23; 
Discernment  Workshop  Weekend:  Dec.  12-14.  Write  or  call  for  our 
annual  schedule.  Registrations  are  necessary. 


MILFORD^ 

SPIRmHJALO 
CENTER 

A  Jesuit  Retreat  Ministry 


MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

5361  S.  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH  45150. 
Phone:  (513)  248-3500,  ext.  10;  Fax:  (513)  248- 
3503; 

e-mail:  Milfordspiritualcenter@zoomtown.com; 


www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 

Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  features  conference  retreats  for  men  and 
women,  personally  directed  retreats,  and  youth  retreats.  Upcoming 
events  include  a  Thanksgiving  Recovery  Retreat  Nov.  28-30  led  by 
Bob  Martin;  New  Years  Contemplative  Retreat  Jan.  1-5  led  by  Greg 
Mayers,  C.ss.R.;  Men's  Journey  silent  weekend  directed  retreat  Jan. 
30-Feb.  1  led  by  Al  Bischoff,  S.J.;  Young  Adult  Charis  Retreat  Feb. 
27-29;  Women's  Lenten  Journey  March  5-7  led  by  Dede  Swinehart 
and  Wanda  Wetli,  C.S.J.;  Holy  Week  Retreat  April  8-10  led  by  Tom 
Gannon,  S.J.;  and  personally  directed  retreats  Nov.  30-Dec.  7,  April 
16-23;  May  21-29,  June  18-26,  July  2-9  and  July  23-31.  Conference 
retreats  are  also  offered  most  weekends. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x  225;  Fax:  (905) 
358-2548.  e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca; 
www.carmelniagara.com 


Photographers'  Soul  Sharing  Workshop:  Oct.  31-Nov.  2;  Retreats 
International  Institute  for  Adult  Spiritual  Renewal:  Nov.  2-6;  Healing 
Retreat:  Forgive  for  Good!:  Nov.  14-16;  Passion  for  Life:  A  work- 
shop exploring  the  psychology  and  spirituality  of  the  second  half  of 
life!:  Nov.  21-23;  An  Advent  Weekend  with  John  of  the  Cross:  Dec. 
12-14.  Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I.:  Advent  Day  of  Recollection:  Dec. 
20.  Now  accepting  applications  for  the  next  spiritual  direction  train- 
ing program,  beginning  in  October  2004. 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE 

4801  N.  Highway  67,  P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia, 
CO  80135.  Phone:  (303)  688-4198;  Fax:  (303) 
688-  9633;  www.sacredheartretreat.org. 


Located  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills 
and  surrounded  by  panoramic  views  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sacred  Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  provides 
the  perfect  setting  for  solitude,  reflection  and  prayer.  Individually 
directed  silent  retreats  are  offered  year-round  for  clergy,  religious 
and  laity.  An  experienced  staff  of  Jesuits,  women  religious  and 
laypeople  welcomes  you  to  share  in  the  richness  of  the  Ignatian  tra- 
dition. 


THE  TELEIOS  FOUNDATION 

PO  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702.  Phone: 
(800)  835-3467;  Fax:  (732)  741-5102;  e-mail: 
Teleios@aol.com;  www.teleiosfoundation.org. 


RUSSIAN  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE:  Feb.  6-14,  2004, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod.  Stay  at  Russian  Orthodox  Academy  in 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky  Monastery.  $1,995.  HOLY  RUSSIA:  A  Journey 
into  the  Sacred,  June  14-29,  2004,  St.  Petersburg,  Valaam,  Pskov, 
Optina  Pustin,  Moscow.  $4,195.  Both  pilgrimages  include  airfare, 
accommodations,  meals,  lectures,  sightseeing  and  more —  all- 
inclusive  from  New  York.  For  full  brochure  please  call  us  or  visit  us 
online. 
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The  Contradictions  of 
American  Capital 
Punishment 

By  Franklin  E.  Zimring 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  212p  $30 
ISBX  0195152360 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  have  settled  on  the  view  that 
our  Constitution  limits,  regulates,  but  in 
the  end  still  permits  the  death  penalty. 
So  what  Franklin  Zimring  calls  the  "con- 
tradictions" of  American  capital  punish- 
ment will  likely  be  resolved,  it  ever, 
through  dialogue  and  debate  in  the 
courts  of  public  opinion,  not  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  law. 

The  debate  is  as  lively — and  as  sear- 
ing— as  ever.  Our  views  have  been  both 
challenged  and  confirmed  recently  by 
wrongful  convictions  and  incompetent 
defense  lawyers,  by  the  terrorist  attacks 
of  Sept.  11,  2001,  and  the  D.C.  sniper 
killings,  by  the  powerful  witness  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  Sister  Helen  Prejean 
and  by  the  media  frenzy  around  the  exe- 
cutions of  Karla  Faye  Tucker  and 
Timothy  McVeigh.  Still,  many  reason- 
able and  morally  serious  people  believe 
that  capital  punishment  is  sometimes 
warranted  and  can  be  justified.  It  appears 
that  those  of  us  who  hope  for  its  aboli- 
tion through  persuasion  and  evangeliza- 
tion, rather  than  by  judicial  fiat,  still  have 
work  to  do. 

Stuart  Banner's  The  Death  Penalty: 
An  American  History  is  indispensable  for 
the  task.  It  is  clear,  engaging  and — in  the 
accurate  words  of  Judge  Richard 
Posner's  blurb  on  the  dust-jacket — 
"refreshingly  free  of  the  tendentiousness 
and  sensationalism  that  the  subject 
invites."  Banner,  a  U.C.L.A.  law  profes- 
sor, is  never  patronizing,  demeaning  or 
self-righteous. 


His  work  is  not  a  partisan  tract,  nor, 
thankfully,  does  he  subject  the  reader  to 
painful,  technical  tours  through  the 
morass  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
on  capital  punishment.  Instead  he  invites 
and  rewards  our  attention  to  what  Garry 
Wills  has  called  the  "dramaturgy  of 
death"  and  to  the  close  connections 
between  the  meanings,  rituals  and  cul- 
tural contexts  of  executions. 

Banner  describes,  for  example,  how 
public  executions  once  served  not  only  as 
"emphatic  display[s]  of  power,"  but  also 
as  occasions  for  pious  meditation  on  the 
universality  of  sin.  They  were  less 
"macabre  spectacles  staged  for  a  blood- 
thirsty crowd"  than  didactic,  "dramatic 
portrayal  [s]"  of  justice,  human  and 
divine.  Thus  the  execution  of  "certain 
miserable  Persons"  could  prompt 
Cotton  Mather  "with  deep  Humiliation 
[to]  reflect  on  the  Vileness  of  my  own 
Heart,"  and  to  recall,  "I  have  the  Seed  of 
all  Corruption  in  me." 

But  as  Puritan  premises  about  total 
depravity  gave  way  to  Enlightenment 
optimism  and  Romantic  myths  about  our 
original  virtue,  the  meaning,  message 
and  dramaturgy  of  punishment  changed 
as  well.  After  all,  "if  people  were  virtuous 
at  birth,  if  evil  was  an  intruder  arriving 
from  outside  rather  than  a  part  of  human 
nature,  one  might  design  institutions  to 
disinfect  the  criminal,  to  restore  him  to 
moral  health."  A  century  later,  the  social 
meaning  of  executions  changed  again,  as 
deterministic  ideologies  emphasized 
biology,  environments  and  managerial 
expertise  rather  than  reason,  free  will 
and  the  social  contract.  In  this  context, 
proponents  of  retributive  policies  and 
arguments  became  "as  much  anachro- 
nisms, morally,  culturally  and  scientifi- 
cally...as  if  they  were  to  champion  magic, 
bloodletting  or  crusades  against  witch- 
es." 

One  of  many  provocative  themes 
running  through  Banner's  book  is  the 
extent  to  which  disagreement  about  the 
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death  penalty  has  tracked  other  social 
divisions  and  public  arguments  (about 
racism,  urban  violence,  judicial  activism, 
etc.)  In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
for  example,  a  yawning  "cultural  gap" 
opened  between  North  and  South,  exac- 
erbating the  already  deep  divisions 
caused  by  Southern  slavery.  In  this  con- 
text, reservations  about  the  death  penal- 
ty were  linked  in  Southern  minds  with 
Northern  arrogance,  while  slavery's 
opponents  painted  death-penalty  sup- 
porters as  "people  afraid  of  all  change, 
the  sort  who  had  defended  every  evil 
practice  from  the  slave  trade  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  for  no  other  reason 
than  a  terror  of  the  new."  Then  as  now, 
the  conflict  over  the  death  penalty  has 
been  one  battle  in  a  larger  "sectarian 
struggle,"  a  "larger  war  between  two 
fundamentally  different  ways  of  under- 
standing human  nature  and  the  world." 

As  the  19th  century  wore  on,  public 
executions  became  further  "embroiled  in 
issues  of  class  and  taste."  Newfound  gen- 
teel sensibilities  and  increasing  class  con- 
sciousness prompted  many  among  the 
elite  to  "contrast  the  vulgarity  of  the  exe- 
cution crowd  with  the  superior  taste  they 
found  in  themselves,"  and  to  demand  the 
removal  of  executions  to  the  confines  of 
prison  yards,  so  the  well  bred  and  wise 
could  view  executions  without  offense. 

But  as  executions  moved  from  the 
public  square  to  the  jail  yard  and  the 
death  house;  and  as  moral  condemnation 
was  delegated  to  invisible  functionaries, 
it  became  harder  to  think  of  the  execu- 
tioner as  the  community's  agent.  That  is, 
"changes  in  the  attitudes  toward  the  dra- 
maturgy of  the  capital  punishment  thus 
subtly  undermined  part  of  its  very  pur- 
pose," and  "changing  tastes. ..about  how 
death  should  be  displayed  thus  began 
changing  capital  punishment  itself." 

Banner's  study  provides  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  Franklin  Zimring's  question, 
"Why  does  the  United  States  execute 
when  every  other  developed  Western 
nation  has  ceased  to  use  the  taking  of  life 
as  a  legal  punishment?"  Until  the  early 
1970's,  the  United  States  and  Europe 
were  proceeding  steadily  and  together 
down  the  path  toward  abolition.  That 
process  stalled  here,  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  unexpected  intervention  in 
Furman  v.  Georgia  prompted  a  swift, 
overwhelming  backlash.  In  Europe, 


however,  although  "the  end  of  the  death 
penalty  was  engineered  by  governing 
elites"  in  the  teeth  of  public  opinion,  "a 
stand  against  capital  punishment  is  now 
an  orthodoxy[,]  a  moral  imperative 
believed  necessary  to  the  status  of  any 
civilized  modern  state." 

In  The  Contradictions  of  American 
Capital  Punishment,  Zimring,  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  explores  the  apparent  "contra- 
diction" between  the  survival  of  capital 
punishment  and  Americans'  longstand- 
ing embrace  of  limited-government 
principles  and  due-process  values  (the 
same  principles  and  values,  he  notes,  that 


supply  the  foundation  for  the  new 
European  "orthodoxy").  We  distrust 
government  power,  yet  we  accept  a 
death  penalty  that,  as  the  political  writer 
George  F.  Will  has  observed,  increasing- 
ly resembles  yet  another  failed  big-gov- 
ernment program. 

In  Zimring's  view  (which  resonates 
with  Banner's  account),  the  death  penal- 
ty has  survived  in  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  our  generally  libertarian 
ideology,  because  of  its  "symbolic  trans- 
formation." Executions  are  now  framed 
in  terms  of  "personal  service"  to  victims 
rather  than  coercive  state  power.  (Given 
that  "vengeance  is  an  anachronism  with 
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bad  press,"  the  disco  y  ■■  the  "evoca- 
tive term  'clos  in  >ublic  relations 
godsend.")  The  "de-governmentaliza- 
tion"  of  capital  hment,  the  author 
argues,  was  essentia!  to  its  retention, 
because  we  are  "uncomfortable  watching 
governments  kill  to  achieve  solely  gov- 
ernment purposes."  Rather,  we  prefer  "to 
imagine  the  executioner  as  the  personal 
servant  of  homicide  survivors...." 

This  "symbolic  transformation,"  in 
turn,  was  facilitated  by  "a  mythology  of 
local  control  that  appears  to  be  linked  to 
historical  traditions  of  vigilante  vio- 
lence"— and,  of  course,  to  racial  oppres- 


sion— and  that  serves  as  a  "counterweight 
to  the  strongly  held  attachment  to  due 
process  of  law  and  to  distrust  of  govern- 
mental power."  Put  differently,  it  is 
Zimring's  contention  that  the  death 
penalty  is  a  kind  of  "proxy  war"  between 
the  due  process  and  vigilante  values.  (To 
be  clear,  the  claim  is  not  simply  that  the 
Southern,  death-penalty  states  that  once 
tolerated  lynching  and  mob  violence  are 
now  operating  under  an  "inherited 
enthusiasm  for  killing  as  a  form  of  social 
control."  It  is  that  "viewing  punishment 
as  a  community  rather  than  state 
response  should  leave  a  citizen  less  wor- 
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ried  and  conflicted  about  executions  even 
though  his  or  her  general  view  of  govern- 
mental power  may  be  distrustful.") 

One  upshot,  Zimring  warns,  of  this 
"proxy  war"  is  that  the  death  penalty  is 
so  hard-wired  into  our  national  identity 
and  institutions  that  abolition  will 
require  fundamental,  radical  changes  in 
our  culture  and  perhaps  in  our  constitu- 
tional structure:  "The  cessation  of  con- 
flict will  mean  that  we  are  living  in  a  dif- 
ferent country."  And  if,  as  the  author 
appears  to  expect,  these  changes  are  to 
be  imposed  by  a  judicial  and  bureaucrat- 
ic vanguard  on  an  unconvinced  or 
objecting  public,  then  so  be  it.  "The  fur- 
ther unpleasantness  that  must  be 
endured  will  be  well  worth  its  social 
cost." 

Some  who  share  Zimring's  opposi- 
tion to  capital  punishment  will  nonethe- 
less wonder  if  the  "cost"  of  this  "unpleas- 
antness" really  is  offset — that  is,  if 
undemocratic  or  elitist  means  are  justi- 
fied— by  the  justice  of  the  desired  end. 
Others  might  regret  his  call  for  aboli- 
tionists to  wage  a  war  of  "negative 
stereotyping"  against  death-penalty  sup- 
porters by  portraying  them  as  "blood- 
thirsty version[s]  of  Archie  Bunker." 
After  all,  "America  is  the  world  capital  of 
mixed  feelings  about  the  death  penalty," 
and  perhaps  the  more  appropriate 
response  to  these  feelings  is  respectful 
persuasion,  and  even  faithful  witness. 

The  Death  Penalty  closes  on  a 
provocative  note.  In  the  past,  Banner 
observes,  changes  in  public  opinion  fol- 
lowed "better"  understandings  of  "the 
extent  to  which  crime  is  a  consequence 
of  the  criminal's  free  will."  "Perhaps,"  he 
imagines,  "deterministic  explanations  of 
crime  will  return  to  favor  for  some  other 
reason."  This  suggestion  poses  a  chal- 
lenge to  engaged  Christian  abolitionists, 
who  should  hope  that  the  wholesale 
embrace  of  a  reductionist  and  dehuman- 
izing ideology  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
the  end  of  capital  punishment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  reminder  that  every 
moral  claim  and  every  moral  argument 
ultimately  depends  on  foundational 
premises  about  what  it  means — what  it 
really  means — to  be  a  human  being. 

The  British  economist  R.  H. 
Tawney  once  observed  that  "[t]he 
essence  of  all  morality  is  this:  to  believe 
that  every  human  being  is  of  infinite 
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importance,  and  therefore  that  no  con- 
sideration of  expediency  can  justify  the 
oppression  of  one  by  another.  But  to 
believe  this  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in 
God." 

As  the  conversation  continues,  then, 
perhaps  what  is  needed  from  Christians 
is  not  so  much  our  policy  prescriptions 
on  crime  control  or  constitutional  law, 
but  rather  a  moral  anthropology  that  can 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  our  moral 
argument. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  Zimring  con- 
cludes his  book  by  urging  activists  not  to 
rely  solely  on  empirical,  procedural  and 
efficiency-based  arguments  about  deter- 
rence, ineffective  lawyers  and  the 
expense  of  capital  trials,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  "morally  centered  objections 
to  execution."  They  might  propose,  for 
example,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  done, 
that  "the  greatness  of  human  beings  is 
founded  precisely  in  their  being  crea- 
tures of  a  loving  God,"  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  "the  person  is  a  good  towards 
which  the  only  proper  and  adequate  atti- 
tude is  love." 

That  sounds  like  a  good  start. 

Richard  W.  Garnett 
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What  makes  a  life  story  worth  retelling 
beyond  the  sympathetic  confines  of  fam- 
ily and  friends?  Is  it  who  we  are,  who  we 
know,  what  we  stand  for  or  where  we 
have  been?  Or  perhaps  all  of  the  above? 
John  Cort's  recently  published  memoir 
encompasses  all  of  the  above,  but  he 
chooses  to  organize  his  lite  story  around 
two  "dreadful  conversions,"  first  to 
Catholicism  and  then,  many  years  later, 
to  socialism.  A  good  part  of  his  book  is 
devoted  to  proving  that  these  two  "isms" 
are  not  incompatible.  Indeed  he  demon- 
strates that  a  belief  in  socialism  can  and 
even  should  grow  organically  from  a 
commitment  to  Christianity. 


Cort's  life  has  been  identified  with 
several  of  the  great  social  movements  of 
the  20th  century — above  all,  the  labor 
and  civil  rights  movements.  His  journey 
has  also  taken  him  onto  the  terrain  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
Model  Cities  program  and  the  Boston 
busing  crisis  of  the  1970's.  Some  of  the 
causes  he  has  espoused  are  very  much 
out  of  favor  with  those  who  run  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  media  (and  much  else) 
in  the  United  States  today.  But  Cort  is 
not  inclined  to  trim  his  sails  to  accom- 
modate the  prevailing  winds.  On  the 
contrary,  drawing  on  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, he  reminds  his  readers  that  "super- 
fluous wealth  belongs  to  the  poor."  This 
is  "not  a  question  of  charity,"  he  writes; 
"it  is  a  question  of  justice." 

How  did  someone  who  was  educated 
at  Taft  and  Harvard  come  to  hold  such 
beliefs?  It  becomes  evident  from  his 
memoir  that  Cort  has  been  a  "work  in 
progress"  for  a  very  long  time.  He  grew 
up  in  middle-class  comfort  in  the  town 
of  Woodmere,  on  Long  Island.  The 
Cort  family  attended  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  at  age  10  John  was  sent  to 
New  York  City  to  attend  the  Choir 
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School  of  the  Epis  ral  of  St. 

John  the  Divine.  >wed  by  a 

full  scholarship  to  Taft,  a  'prep  school 
for  rich  boys,"  where,  in  spite  of  his 
enthusiastic  participation  in  sports  and 
every  conceivable  extracurricular  activi- 
ty, his  love  of  classical  music  made  him 
appear  "strange."  Already  he  was  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  rebel,  but  at  this 
point  his  idea  of  rebellion  was  choosing 
Harvard  over  Yale,  where  most  of  Tart's 
high  achievers  matriculated. 

"All  my  friends  and  family  were 
Protestants,  Jews,  and  atheists,"  Cort 


recalls.  But  at  Harvard  his  search  for 
meaning  and  his  quest  for  something- 
more  satisfying  than  "cafeteria 
Episcopalianism"  led  him  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  Church.  Then  an 
encounter  with  the  legendary  Dorothy 
Day  led  him  to  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement  and  a  life  of  voluntary  pover- 
ty on  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side. 
Looking  back  on  the  rich  tapestry  of  his 
experience,  Cort  believes  that  Day 
"inspired,  motivated,  and  changed  my 
life  more  than  any  other  human  being, 
simply  by  the  force  of  her  response  to 
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Christ's  appeal  for  the  works  of  justice 
and  mercy." 

She  also  helped  lead  him  to  the  labor 
movement,  where  in  1937  he  became  a 
founding  member  of  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Trade  Unionists.  Cort 
describes  ACTU  as  "an  organization 
that  was  going  to  take  on  the  capitalists, 
the  Marxists,  and  the  racketeers  and 
make  the  world  safe  for  Catholic  social 
theory,  all  at  once  and  immediately."  If 
this  was  its  mission,  one  must  judge  it  at 
least  a  partial  failure,  except  in  its  con- 
frontation with  "the  Marxists."  After 
World  War  II,  ACTU  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  expulsion  of  Communist- 
led  unions  from  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  In  the  long 
view  of  history  (or,  at  least,  of  labor  his- 
torians), ACTU  has  received  little  credit 
for  this  achievement.  Instead  it  has  often 
been  vilified  as  part  of  the  C.I.O.'s  "right 
wing."  Even  the  Rev.  Charles  Owen 
Rice,  the  Pittsburgh-based  priest  who 
was  one  of  Cort's  staunchest  allies  in  that 
struggle,  has  repented  of  what  he  calls 
"all  that  negative  crap,"  and  has  lament- 
ed the  fact  that  "too  many  thieves  and 
charlatans  replaced  the  Commies." 

But  Cort  remains  unrepentant. 
Indeed,  a  good  part  of  Dreadful 
Conversions  is  devoted  to  defending  the 
role  of  ACTU  in  the  C.I.O.  and  to 
answering  the  often  harsh  criticisms  of 
labor  historians.  To  this  labor  historian 
his  effort  seems  one-dimensional  and  too 
often  stuck  in  the  rhetoric  and  reflexive 
assumptions  of  the  cold  war.  For  a  more 
balanced  critique  of  the  "Commies"  and 
their  role  in  the  labor  movement,  readers 
might  turn  to  Robert  Zieger's  The  CIO, 
1935-1955,  although  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  that  in  the  final  analysis 
Zieger  and  Cort  are  allies,  not  adver- 
saries, on  this  question. 

Cort  worked  for  ACTU  for  five 
years  and  served  as  a  business  agent  for 
the  Newspaper  Guild  in  Boston  for 
another  12.  But  his  career  in  the  labor 
movement — indeed,  his  life — was  nearly 
terminated  by  recurring  battles  with 
tuberculosis.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1938,  he  recalls,  "I  spent  about  five  and  a 
halt  of  the  next  twelve  years  on  my 
back....  I  tried  five  times  to  make  it  back 
to  normal  life  without  success."  He 
couldn't  have  won  this  fight  without  the 
assistance  of  fellow  ACTU  member 
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John  the  Divine  owed  by  a 

full  scholarship  t<  prep  school 

for  rich  boys,"  where,  in  spite  of  his 
enthusiastic-  participation  in  sports  and 
every  conceivable  extracurricular  activi- 
ty, his  love  of  classical  music  made  him 
appear  "strange."  Already  he  was  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  rebel,  but  at  this 
point  his  idea  of  rebellion  was  choosing 
Harvard  over  Yale,  where  most  of  Taft's 
high  achievers  matriculated. 

"All  my  friends  and  family  were 
Protestants,  Jews,  and  atheists,"  Cort 
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HESBU 

SABBAT 


AT  CATHOLIC  THEOLO 


Superb  courses  taught  by  master  teachers 
on  a  range  of  relevant  topics,  e.g.: 
Dianne  Bergant,  CSA:  Eco-Spirituality 
Gene  LaVerdiere,  SSS:  Insights  from  John 
Patricia  Livingston:  Spirituality  for  Daily  Life 
Bryan  Massingale:  Racism 
Richard  McBrien:  Ecclesiology 
Demetrius  Dumm,  OSB:  Biblical  Spirituality 
Barbara  Reid,  OP:  New  Testament  Women 
Robert  Schreiter,  CPPS:  Contemporary 
Christology 

Gary  Riebe-Estreila,  SVD:  Cross-Cultural 
Ministry 

Donald  Senior,  CP:  Mary  in  Scripture 
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CONTACT:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer  and  JoAnn  McCaffrey,  Co-Directors 
Email:  elauer@ctu.edu  orjmccaffrey@ctu.edu 
Ph:  773.753.5359  or  753.7477  or  800.265.4560  Fx:  773.324.4360 
Catholic  Theological  Union   5401  S.  Cornell   Chicago,  IL  60615 
On  the  web:  www.ctu.edu/sabbaticalstudy.htm 


tuberculosis.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1938,  he  recalls,  "I  spent  about  five  and  a 
half  of  the  next  twelve  years  on  my 
back....  I  tried  five  times  to  make  it  back 
to  normal  life  without  success."  He 
couldn't  have  won  this  fight  without  the 
assistance  of  fellow  ACTU  member 
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I  lelen  Haye,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
became  Helen  Haye  Cort.  She  helped 
rescue  her  husband  from  the  grip  of  TB; 
she  stood  beside  him  in  his  campaigns 
for  justice;  she  bore  10  children  in  the 
process.  Little  wonder  that  in  his  estima- 
tion she  ranks  right  up  there  with 
Dorothy  Day. 

In  1973  Cort  underwent  the  second 
of  his  "dreadful  conversions,"  to  social- 
ism. He  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  conver- 
sion and  tries  therein  to  convert  the 
reader  to  his  own  common-sense  and 
Christian  view  of  the  socialist  faith.  But 
his  definition  of  socialism  appears  to  be 
so  elastic  that  anyone  who  makes  a 
rhetorical  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment and  a  social  safety  net  would  quali- 
fy as  a  (witting  or  unwitting)  convert. 

Once  again,  it  is  not  so  much  Cort's 
argument  that  is  compelling;  it  is  his  val- 
ues and  his  willingness  to  act  on  them  for 
a  lifetime.  Even  in  the  wake  of  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  he  has 
refused  to  despair.  Believing  that  the 
Bush  administration  is  seeking  to 
"impose  a  Pax  Americana  of  military 
might  and  economic  domination,"  he 
argues  that  "there  will  likely  be  no  peace, 
no  security,  no  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
terrorism  until  we  have  spent  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  our  superfluous 
resources. ..to  bring  justice  to  all. ..at 
home  and  around  the  world." 

What  makes  a  life  story  worth 
retelling?  Surely  there  can  be  no  formu- 
laic answer  to  this  question.  Ultimately 
the  answer  must  lie  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  In  the  eye  of  this  beholder, 
Cort's  life  story  and  the  values  that  have 
sustained  him  are  more  important  now 
than  ever.  I  hope  that  Dreadful 
Conversions  finds  the  wide  readership  it 
deserves.  Bruce  Nelson 
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Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  10  August  -  Monday  23  August  2004 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A  unique  opportunity  to  join  a  small  ecumenical  group,  live  in  one  of 
Oxford's  most  central  and  historic  colleges,  and  learn  from  the  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS'  COMMENTS: 

"Far  and  away  the  best  program  I've  ever  attended." 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginable." 
"The  most  significant  contiriuing-education  experience  I  have  ever  had." 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  fellow 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime." 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life." 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories." 
"An  unforgettable  'mountain-top'  experience." 

For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 

Dick  Simeone,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  48  Middle  Street, 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts  01930 
Phone:  (978)283-1708  E-maihst.johns.rector@earthlink.net 

or 

Fernand  Beck,  Fordham  Preparatory  School,  The  Bronx,  New  York  10458 
Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261  E-mail:  beck@bway.net 


'A  WOMAN'S  JOURNEY' 

(FORMERLY  CHRYSALIS) 


You  are  invited  to  take  this  three-month  sabbatical  in  contemplative  living  through  a  process  that 
includes  ancient  stories,  the  wisdom  of  the  mystics,  contemporary  writings  in  feminine  spirituality, 
the  experience  of  other  women,  dreams  and  dance,  art  and  journaling.  There  is  time  for  prayer, 
reflection,  walking  in  the  beauty  of  nature.  "A  Woman's  Journey"  to  God  moves  inward  through 
silence,  solitude  and  stillness.  In  a  weekly  facilitated  two-hour  session  the  journey  is  shared  with 
one's  companions.  Spiritual  direction  is  provided  once  every  two  weeks.  The  programme  ends 
with  a  six-day  guided  retreat. 

"A  Woman's  Journey"  will  be  offered  February  20-May  19,  2004,  on  the  site  of  the  Galilee 
Mission  Centre,  Arnprior,  Ontario,  one  hour  northwest  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  Cost  of  the  pro- 
gramme, all-inclusive,  is  $6,000  (CNDN  FUNDS)  "A  Woman's  Journey"  is  a  ministry  of  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Information/applications:        Anne  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  gsic 

78  Towey  Lane,  R.R.  #5 
Renfrew,  Ontario,  Canada  K7V  3Z8 

D,  .f.  z-it\  Al'l  rtO/^A  "The  Journey"  by  Mary  Southard,  CSJ.  Courtesy  of  the  Ministry  of  the 

Fnone/tax:  (013)  432-0864  Art5  Si5|ers  of  s,  Joseph  LaGrange  |||.  Colalog  of  ministry  resources 

email:  amclailghlin@SympatiC0.Ca  available:  ww.ministryofthearts.org. 
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College  of 
a  Elizabeth 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
THEOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

The  College  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  a  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition, 
is  seeking  applicants  for  a  tenure  track 
position  at  the  Assistant  Professor  level  in 
the  Theology  Department,  to  begin  in  the 
Spring,  2004  semester.  An  earned  doctorate 
is  required  along  with  strong  teaching  skills. 
The  successful  candidate  should  be  broad- 
based  in  theological  competence  and  be 
prepared  to  teach  a  wide  breadth  of  courses. 
Department  members  are  expected  to  teach 
day  and  evening  sessions  in  the  graduate, 
undergraduate,  and  pastoral  ministry 
certificate  programs. 

Applicants  should  send  a  curriculum  vitae 
and  three  references.   Review  of 
applications  will  begin  immediately  and 
continue  until  a  candidate  is  chosen. 
Please  send  all  correspondence  to: 
Search  Committee  Chair-Dept.  of 
Theology,  College  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  2 
Convent  Road,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960-6989,  E-mail:  Jobsll@cse.edu. 
AA/EOE 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 

meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


classifieds 


Appeals 

ALTERNATIVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  Help  provide  a 
wheelchair  to  a  needy  person  in  Ecuador.  Web 
site:  www.fuvirese.org. 

Health  Care 

PSYCHOTHERAPY:  COUPLES/INDIVIDUALS. 

Sacrum  Convivium  Counseling  "Living  With 
Wholeness."  Nyack,  N.Y.  Ph:  (914)  548-3432. 

Journalist  Online 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  hut  you  are  invited  to  take 
|  a  look:  www.aepwall.com. 

Nutrition 

NEED  MORE  ENERGY?  Hate  gagging  down  vita- 
|  min  pills?  Try  Seasilver,  a  great-tasting  liquid 

nutritional  supplement.  60-day  unconditional 

money  back  guarantee.  Free  shipping  too!  Only 
!  $39.95.  Call  1-800-299-8256  (24  hrs/7days)  and 

mention  ID:  S- 1000-3 315,  or  order  securely 

online  at  www.seasilver.com/sams. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The 

Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Worcester  seeks  a 
Director  of  Development  to  oversee  its  diocesan 


development  office,  with  principal  responsibility 
for  the  annual  diocesan  fund  drive,  major  gifts, 
parish  stewardship,  estate  planning  and  annuity 
programs.  An  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
charitable  giving  in  Roman  Catholic  and  diocesan 
contexts  is  essential.  Competitive  salary  and  bene- 
fits based  on  previous  experience.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  Nov.  1,  2003.  Send  resumes 
and  letters  of  interest  to:  Development  Director 
Search,  Diocese  of  Worcester,  49  Elm  Street, 
Worcester,  MA  01609;  e-mail:  VocDir@aol.com. 

DIRECTOR.  Loyola  University  Chicago  invites 
creative,  visionary  and  effective  candidates  to 
apply  to  become  the  Director  of  its  Institute  of 
Pastoral  Studies.  The  mission  of  the  Institute  is  to 
prepare  the  current  and  the  next  generation  of 
professional  lay  ministers  for  the  church  and  the 
people  of  God.  To  achieve  this  the  Institute  was 
strategically  relocated  to  Loyola's  historic  Water 
Tower  professional  school  campus  in  downtown 
Chicago.  Loyola's  Water  Tower  campus  is  also 
home  to  our  schools  of  law,  business,  social  work 
and  education;  and  it  will  become  the  home  of 
several  new  undergraduate  programs  emphasizing 
applied  and  professional  fields  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. In  keeping  with  the  Jesuit  focus  on  serving 
the  whole  person  and  preparing  leaders  in  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity,  Loyola  University  Chicago  also 
has  nationally  recognized  schools  of  medicine  and 
nursing.  The  ideal  candidate  will  qualify  for  a 
senior-level,  tenure-track  academic  appointment 
and  hold  an  earned  doctorate  in  a 
theological/ministerial  discipline.  He  or  she  will 
be  conversant  with  a  variety  of  professional  disci- 
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Catholic  Theological  Union 
New  Testament  Professor 


Catholic  Theological  Union  at  Chicago  invites  applications  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Professor  in  New  Testament  Studies. 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  the  largest  U.S.  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology.  Through  its 
masters  and  doctoral  degree  programs,  and  array  of  educational  and  formational  opportunities, 
CTU  prepares  women  and  men  for  lay  and  ordained  ministry  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  CTU  is  committed  to  theological  education  within  a  community  of  faith,  in  interaction 
with  a  living  Catholic  tradition,  and  with  ecumenical,  interfaith  and  cross-cultural  perspectives. 
The  women  and  men  on  its  faculty  include  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  scholars  who  write 
the  leading  books  on  theology  and  ministry. 

The  successful  applicant  will  join  the  Department  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature. 
S/he  will  teach  on  the  masters  level,  including  biblical  Greek  and  introductory  Bible  courses, 
supervise  students'  theses  and  projects,  and  participate  in  CTU's  Biblical  Study  and  Travel 
programs.  Applicants  must  have  a  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  in  any  area  of  New  Testament  and 
Christian  Origins,  and  demonstrate  commitment  to  teaching  excellence,  quality  research,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Catholic  church.  Openness  to  interdisciplinary,  team-teaching  is  an  asset. 
Persons  of  color  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  and  at  least  three  references  by  November  15,  2003  to: 
Prof.  Barbara  Reid,  O.P.,  New  Testament  Search  Committee, 
Catholic  Theological  Union,  5401  S.  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60615 
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plines  such  as  those  represented  by  Loyola's  pro- 
fessional schools.  She  or  he  will  be  experienced 
with  and  willing  and  able  to  engage  effectively  in 
program  development,  strategic  planning,  fund- 
raising,  grant  writing,  enrollment  enhancement, 
collegia!  leadership,  effective  ministerial  educa- 
tional approaches  and  scholarly  excellence.  The 
Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  offers  graduate 
degrees  in  divinity  (M.Div.),  pastoral  studies 
(M.A.),  pastoral  counseling  (M.A.)  and  dual 
degrees.  The  Institute  Hispano  within  I.P.S. 
offers  programs  and  courses  in  Hispanic  ministry. 
Loyola  University  Chicago  embraces  the  Jesuit 
tradition  of  knowledge  in  service  of  humanity. 
Women  and  members  of  underrepresented  popu- 
lations are  encouraged  to  apply. 

To  insure  consideration  by  the  search  com- 
mittee, nominations  and  letters  of  application 
should  be  received  by  Nov.  30,  2003.  Position  will 
be  open  until  filled.  Send  application,  resume  and 
names  of  three  references  to:  Dr.  Mary  Elsbernd, 
Chair  of  the  I.P.S.  Director  Search  Committee, 
c/o  Office  of  the  Provost,  Loyola  University 
Chicago,  820  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60611. 

DIRECTOR    OF    SPIRITUAL  PROGRAMMING. 

Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister  to  direct 
and  participate  in  spiritual  programming  at 
Queen  of  Angels  Retreat,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Master's  degree  in  spirituality  or  equivalent  and 
experience  in  retreat  work  required.  Collaborative 
work  with  administrative  team.  Review  of  resumes 
will  begin  immediately.  Send  to:  Queen  of  Angels 
Retreat,  P.O.  Box  2026,  Saginaw,  MI;  e-mail: 
qofa@juno.com.  For  information  call  (989)  755- 
2149. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Catholic  Health  Care 
Clinic.  We  seek  director  with  health  care  expe- 
rience and  management  skills.  Bilingual-Spanish 
would  be  helpful  in  reaching  out  with  basically 
free  medical  care  for  children  of  needy  families. 
Please  send  letter  of  interest  with  resume  to: 
Villa  Therese  Catholic  Clinic,  219  Cathedral 
Place,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  e-mail: 
CMBald@aol.com. 

HEADMASTER,  Georgetown  Preparatory  School, 
North  Bethesda,  Md.— July  1,  2004.  A  leading  col- 
lege preparatory  school  in  the  East,  Georgetown 
Prep  is  the  nation's  oldest  Catholic  secondary 
school,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1 789.  Set  on  92 
beautiful  acres  in  the  greater  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  the  school  enrolls  450  boys  in  grades  9  to  12, 
day  and  boarding.  Admissions  are  selective  and 
competitive  for  the  demanding  academic  program. 
Character  development  and  community  service  are 
fundamental  to  the  Ignatian  ideals  of  self-aware- 
ness, innovation,  love  and  a  commitment  to  justice. 
In  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  academic  and  arts 
programs,  Prep  has  a  long  and  rich  athletic  tradi- 
tion, consistent  with  the  development  of  the  whole 
person — mind,  body  and  spirit. 

Georgetown  Prep  seeks  an  educator  with  a 
teaching  background  and  administrative  experience 
who  will  report  direcdy  to  the  president  of  the 
school.  The  ability  to  inspire  an  outstanding  facul- 
ty, creative  and  dedicated  students  and  involved 


parents  is  essential.  Candidates  must  be  committed 
to  values-centered  education  and  must  possess  the 
verbal  and  writing  skills,  collaborative  leadership 
style  and  organizational  and  visionary  capacities  to 
contribute  to  this  dynamic  community. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  a  cover 
letter,  a  resume,  a  list  of  four  references  and  a 
statement  of  educational  philosophy  to: 
President,  Georgetown  Preparatory  School, 
10900  Rockville  Pike,  North  Bethesda,  MD 
20852;  e-mail:  jgiennon@gprep.org. 
MORAL  THEOLOGIAN.  Loras  College  invites 
applications  for  a  full-time,  tenure-track  faculty 
position  in  the  area  of  moral  theology,  specializ- 
ing in  fundamental  moral  theology  and 
Christian  sexual  morality  from  within  the 


Catholic  tradition,  beginning  fall  2004.  Loras  is 
a  Catholic  diocesan  college  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
with  a  student  body  of  1,800.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  both  traditional  undergraduate 
students  and  nontraditional  students  in  a  gradu- 
ate program  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  teaching  two  sections  of 
undergraduate  Christian  Sexual  Morality  each 
fall  and  two  sections  of  undergraduate  Issues  in 
Christian  Ethics  each  spring.  In  addition,  the 
person  hired  will  teach  graduate  courses  in 
Fundamental  Moral  Theology,  Issues  in 
Christian  Ethics,  and  Catholic  Sexual  Morality. 
The  successful  candidate  will  also  be  expected  to 
develop/teach  a  first-year  experience  course  and 
college  mission  courses  on  Catholic  identity  on  a 


Villanova  University  School  of  Law 

Announces  the  Establishment  of  the 

John  F.  Scarpa  Chair  in 
Catholic  Legal  Studies 

The  Search 

"Villanova  University  School  of  Law  is  proud  to  announce 
the  establishment  of  the  John  F.  Scarpa  Chair  in  Catholic 
Legal  Studies.  Established  through  the  generosity  of  the 
philanthropist  John  F.  Scarpa,  a  prominent  supporter  of 
Catholic  education,  the  Chair  will  be  inaugurated  in 
September  2004,  and  will  play  a  major  role  in  supporting 
Villanova  Law's  mission  as  a  leading  Catholic  and 
Augustinian  law  school. 

Villanova  University  School 
of  Law  is  a  Catholic  and 
Augustinian  institution  that 
seeks  to  reflect  the  spirit 
of  St.  Augustine  by  the 
cultivation  oj  knowledge, 
try  respect  for  individual 
differences  and  by  adherence 
to  the  principle  that  mutual 
love  and  respect  should 
animate  every  aspect  of  the 
law  school's  life. 

Villanova  Law  is  seeking  both  nominations  and  self-nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Chair.  We  intend  to  appoint  a  distinguished  academic  with  an  established  record  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  teaching,  who  has  brought  to  scholarship  and  teaching  in 
the  law  the  perspective  of  either  Catholic  social  teaching,  natural  law.  Catholic  moral 
theology,  canon  law,  or  a  sensibility  otherwise  informed  by  Catholic  thought.  While  the 
Chair  may  specialize  in  any  area  of  the  law,  and  candidates  from  all  specialities  definitely 
will  be  considered,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  candidates  working  at  the  critical 
intersections  of  Catholicism  and  the  law,  such  as  law  and  bioethics,  health  care  law, 
poverty  law,  canon  law,  professional  ethics,  immigration  law,  legal  philosophy  or  consti- 
tutional law.  The  Chair  will  be  expected  to  teach  advanced  courses  and  either  first-year 
or  upper  level  required  courses.  In  addition,  the  Chair  will  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
i  vibrant  intellectual  lite  within  Villanova  Law,  and  Villanova  University  as  a  whole,  by 
participating  regularly  in  workshops,  symposia,  conferences  and  other  programs,  particu- 
larly those  addressing  Catholic  concerns.  The  Chair  will  also  be  expected  to  work  with 
the  Journal  of  Catholic  Social  Thought,  a  new  interdisciplinary  journal  published  by 
Villanova  Law  and  the  Villanova  Office  of  Mission. 

Salary  and  benefits  will  be  competitive,  and  at  a  level  appropriate  for  a  position 
of  this  type. 

Nominations  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  either  Professor  Jennifer 
O'Hare,  Chair  of  the  Appointments  Committee,  at  ohare@law.villanova.edu,  or 
(610)  519-7059,  or  Dean  Mark  A.  Sargent  at  sargent@law.villanova.edu  or 
(610)  519-7007  (or  to  either  by  mail  ar  Villanova  University  School  of  Law,  299  North 
Spring  Mill  Road,  Villanova,  Pennsylvania,  19085).  Nominations  should  conrain  the 
candidate's  curriculum  vitae  and  any  relevant  supporting  materials.  Nominations  should 
be  submitted  by  November  15,  2003. 

Villanova  University  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  employment  opportunity  employer 
that  seeks  to  promote  diversity  within  its  community 
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Web  Sites 


departmental  i 

person  will  develop  ie  courses 

that  bring  together  moral  theology  and  ser- 
vice experience.  Applicants  must  possess 
either  a  Ph.D.  or  an  S.T.D.  in  moral  theolo- 
gy, with  special  consideration  given  to  appli- 
cants who  are  also  qualified  to  teach  introduc- 
tory sacramental  theology.  Applications 
accepted  until  position  is  filled.  Send,  fax  or  e- 
mail:  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae 
and  three  references  to:  Chair,  Moral 
Theologian  Search  Committee,  c/o 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  Loras 
College,  1450  Alta  Vista,  Dubuque,  IA 
52004-0178;  Fax:  (563)  588-7764;  e-mail: 
hr@loras.edu.  AA/EOE.  Women  and  minori- 
ties encouraged  to  apply. 


RARE,  ORIGINAL  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART.  Visit 
www.sacredartwork.com. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  CHURCH'S  commitment 
to  families.  Visit  us  at  www.nacflm.org. 

Workshops 

STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for  full-time 
volunteers  or  lay  missioners?  Catholic 
Network  of  Volunteer  Service  (C.N.V.S.),  a 
resource  center  for  over  210  domestic  and 
overseas  lay  volunteer  mission  programs,  is 
hosting  two  formation  workshops  for  groups 
discerning/planning  the  initiation  of  a  volun- 
teer program  or  for  new  staff  of  existing  pro- 
grams. Will  explore  all  you  need  to  know. 


Experienced  facilitator.  Excellent  handout 
materials.  Opportunity  to  network  with  like- 
minded  persons.  Dates:  Jan.  8-11,  2004,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  March  11-14,  2004, 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop  cost  is  $475; 
lodging  is  $90.  Attendance  is  limited  to  20 
persons  per  workshop.  For  information  or  a 
registration  brochure,  please  contact:  Myrtle 
Washington,  C.N.V.S. — Formation  Work- 
shops, 6930  Carroll  Avenue,  Suite  506, 
Takoma  Park,  MD  20912;  Ph:  (301)  270- 
0900  xl9;  e-mail:  mwashington@cnvs.org. 

Wills 

YOUR  WILL:  Please  remember  America  in  your 
will.  Our  legal  title  is:  America  Press,  Inc.,  106 
West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


letters 

Right  Here 

One  of  my  duties  as  a  newly  ordained 
religious  priest  working  in  another 
diocese  was  that  of  offering  the 
Eucharist  and  hearing  confessions 
eveiy  Saturday  morning  in  a  state-run 
institution  for  about  1,300  "trouble- 
some" girls,  age  13  to  about  25. 1  was 
reminded  of  those  years,  1950  to  1954, 
as  I  read  the  review  of  "The 
Magdalene  Sisters"  by  Richard  A. 
Blake,  S.J.,  and  recalled  that  right  here 
in  the  United  States  the  girls  in  those 
state-run  institutions  had  their  heads 
shaved  for  major  infractions  of  the 
rules,  as  in  Ireland.  For  lesser  viola- 
tions, and  far  worse  in  my  eyes,  they 
were  forced  to  take  a  pill  that  would 
make  them  sick  to  their  stomachs  for 
three  or  four  days.  Moreover,  if  the 
state  officials  decided  that  the  girls 
were  unfit  to  bear  children,  they  would 
mutilate  the  girls'  bodies  to  that  end.  If 
someone  wants  to  make  a  movie  about 
the  misuse  of  authority  in  such  institu- 
tions, is  it  really  necessary  to  go  to 
Ireland  and  pick  on  Catholic  sisters 
who,  by  and  large,  gave  their  lives  for 
the  well-being  of  young  girls? 

EdwardV  Griffin,  O.S.A. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Gijt  cW^appecf  for  the  ^oficfa^s 

On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  S.J.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 

Pumpkin  Bread 
Date  Nut  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Cranberry,  Orange,  Apricot,  Walnut  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  Breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 
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Whose  Gulag? 

For  a  succinct,  perceptive  and  disin- 
terested evaluation,  not  only  of  Peter 
Mullan's  "The  Magdalene  Sisters"  but 
also  of  the  related  issue  of  the  media 
and  the  sex  abuse  crisis,  the  film 
review  "Gulag  Erin,"  by  Richard  A. 
Blake,  S.J.,  (9/29)  is  superb.  His  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  alone  are  stun- 
ning. 

E.  Leo  McMannus 
Venice,  Fla. 

Faithful  Expediency 

In  connection  with  the  article  "The 
Lay  Vocation  and  Voice  of  the 
Faithful"  by  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J. 
(9/29),  I  want  to  mention  that  on  July 
29  The  Wall  Street  Journal  published 
a  long  essay,  "Pastors  and  Prosecu- 
tors," by  a  prominent  Boston  attor- 
ney, Harvey  Silverglate,  in  which  he 
assailed  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  Reilly  for  "overreaching"  the 
boundaries  of  his  office  in  parts  of  his 
official  report  on  the  sexual  abuse  of 
children  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 
Among  other  criticisms,  Mr. 
Silverglate  saw  in  that  report  "a  dis- 
turbing pattern  of  probably  unconsti- 


without  guile 


tutional  intrusions  into  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
(Silverglate,  I  should  note,  is  not 
involved  in  any  of  the  abuse  cases.) 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  Aug.  1 1 ,  the 
Journal  published  a  response  by  two 
people  who  described  themselves  as 
"regional  co-coordinators  of  Voice  of 
the  Faithful,  New  York."  Admitting 
that  Mr.  Reilly  may  have  "stretched 
the  powers  of  his  office,"  they 
nonetheless  found  his  intrusions 
"admirable,"  given  the  fact  that  the 
church  long  overlooked  sex  crimes 
against  children. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  leaders  of 
V.O.T.F.  would  not  give  voice  so 
readily  to  the  principle  of  expediency. 
That  kind  of  thinking  has  been  voiced 
too  often.  No  wonder  that  fewer  are 
listening  than  V.O.T.F.  would  like. 

John  W.  Howard,  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Teacher-Speak? 

As  one  who  has  logged  some  30  years 
of  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  that  Sarah 
Stockton's  candidates  for  confirma- 
tion spontaneously  concluded  that 
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When  the  Saints  Go 

Marching  In! 

All  Saints  (B),  Nov.  1,  2003 

Readings:  Rv.  7:2-4,  9-14:  Ps  24:1-6;  1  Jn  3:1-3;  Mt  5:l-12a 

/  had  a  vision  of  a  great  number  (Rv  7:9) 


I 


£  -y  WANT  TO  BE  in  that  number, 
when  the  saints  go  marching  in!" 
WTio  has  not  heard  that  rousing 
hpnn  and  wanted  to  be  part  of  that 
glorious  parade?  But  the  fee  seems  so  high. 
One  has  to  go  through  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress, to  wash  one's  robes  in  the  blood  of 
the  lamb.  In  other  words,  to  be  a  saint,  be 
prepared  to  suffer — at  least  according  to 
the  first  reading. 

But  wait!  Is  it  really  suffering  that 
makes  us  saints?  The  second  reading  tells 
us  that  it  is  God's  love  that  transforms  us 
into  children  of  God.  We  may  not  always 
live  up  to  this  dignity,  but,  as  children  of 
God,  we  are  indeed  "God's  holy  ones." 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A..  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


Then  what  about  suffering? 
Sometimes  when  we  are  faithful, 
"the  world  does  not  know  us."  Our 
own  challenge  to  be  holy  and  the 
rejection  by  the  world  explain  much  of 
the  suffering  we  may  have  to  face.  Still,  it  is 
God's  love  and  our  response,  not  suffering, 
that  make  us  saints. 

The  psalm  includes  a  question/answer 
exchange:  Who  is  fit  to  approach  God? 
WTio  are  the  saints?  Here  the  regulations 
meant  to  ensure  cultic  purity  (see  Leviticus 
17-20)  are  replaced  by  criteria  identifying 
those  with  pure  hearts,  those  who  live  righ- 
teous lives.  But  who  are  they? 

The  Beatitudes,  found  in  today's 
Gospel  reading,  are  the  principal  program 
for  holiness.  Though  there  are  many  inter- 
pretations, sometimes  conflicting,  of  these 
sayings,  any  interpretation  of  them  should 


help  us  to  see  that  each  beatitude  in  its  own 
way  focuses  on  some  dimension  of  the 
reign  of  God.  If  we  "want  to  be  in  that 
number,"  we  wrould  do  well  to  followr  this 
program  of  holiness  as  best  we  can. 

The  saints  of  God  seek  to  alleviate  the 
desperate  plight  of  those  who  lack  materi- 
al means  of  survival,  whether  they  are  in 
faraway  lands  or  in  their  own  communities. 
They  act  as  consoling  brothers  and  sisters 
to  those  crushed  by  loss  and  fear  and 
despair.  They  strive  to  empower  rather 
than  intimidate.  They  commit  themselves 
to  justice  for  all,  not  merely  for  themselves. 


"their  most  important  reason"  for  want- 
ing to  be  Catholic  is  "to  be  part  of  a 
community"  ("Christ  the  Teacher," 
9/12).  That  doubt  is  deepened  by  Airs. 
Stockton's  use  of  the  word  "community" 
no  fewer  than  10  times  in  two-thirds  of 
a  page.  Her  use  of  "shared  community" 
elevates  doubt  to  a  certainty. 

In  the  twilight  of  my  career,  I  find 
myself  wraging  war  on  teacher-speak. 
The  young  cannot  help  it.  They  are 
marinated  in  the  lingo.  This,  they  sup- 
pose, is  the  diction  of  the  educated  elite. 

A  graver  matter:  Mrs.  Stockton 
seems  pleased  that  "community"  is  her 
students'  chief  reason  for  wanting  to  be 
Catholic.  If  that  really  is  their  convic- 
tion, confirmation  should  be  postponed, 
and  somebody  should  send  for  a  priest. 

As  to  Airs.  Stockton's  angst  over  her 
child's  brilliance  in  spelling,  and  the 
consequent  envy  aroused  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  little  friends,  options  exist.  She 
could  withdraw  the  child  from  competi- 


tion; she  could  get  the  kid  to  take  a  dive; 
she  could  teach  her  to  bear  winning  with 
grace  or  she  could  make  peace  with  the 
reality  so  plainly  stated  by  St.  Paul: 
"Know  you  not  that  they  that  run  in  the 
race,  all  run  indeed,  but  one  receiveth 
the  prize?" 

Richard  White 
East  Lyme,  Conn. 

Tapping  Into  Talent 

Thank  you  for  Phyllis  Al.  Hanlon's 
article,  "Food  for  Young  Appetites" 
(9/22).  With  much  success,  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Cleveland  adopted 
the  Rev.  John  Cusick's  Theology  on 
Tap  program. 

The  Associate  Board  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Cleveland 
Foundation  manages  the  northeast 
Ohio  Theology  on  Tap  series.  This 
board  is  a  group  of  young  professionals, 
usually  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45, 
who  seek  leadership,  volunteer,  social 
and  philanthropic  opportunities.  They 


elected  to  host  a  Theology  on  Tap  lec- 
ture four  times  a  year  at  different  large 
venues  around  the  diocese.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  quarterly  series  grew 
quickly  since  its  inception  in  early 
2001;  average  attendance  peaked  at  350 
to  400  people.  Local  comedy  clubs, 
bars  and  restaurants  are  nowr  calling  us 
requesting  to  host  a  Theology  on  Tap 
at  their  establishment.  We  are  strug- 
gling to  find  venues  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  young  professionals 
interested. 

We  have  seen  a  cross-section  of 
attendees:  young  singles  and  couples 
who  w-ant  to  network  with  other  young 
Catholics;  others  who  are  distanced 
from  the  church,  interested  in  finding 
their  niche  again  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munity; some  who  are  simply  interested 
in  learning  more  about  certain  aspects 
of  theology  and  the  Catholic  faith. 

What  we  have  found  most  amazing 
is  the  impressive  number  of  young  pro- 
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They  extend  to  others  the  mercy  they  have 
received  from  God.  And  when  God's  reign 
is  under  attack,  they  find  the  courage  to 
stand  steadfast  regardless  of  the  cost  that 
this  might  exact.  We  all  know  people  who 
live  like  this.  In  some  ways,  we  ourselves 
might  already  shape  our  lives  in  this  way.  If 
so,  then  we  are  already  "in  that  number." 

Where  Do 
We  Go 
When  We 
Die? 

All  Souls  (B),  Nov.  2,  2003 

Readings:  Wis  3:1-9;  Ps  23:1-6;  Rm  5:5- 
11;  Jn  11:17-27 

The  souls  of  the  just  are  in  the  hand  of 
God  (Wis  3:1)  ' 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  when 
we  die?  This  is  not  a 
frivolous  question.  It  has 
puzzled  people  of  all  cul- 
tures from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  it 


fessionals  who,  after  attending 
Theology  on  Tap,  are  interested  in 
serving  on  a  diocesan  board  of  direc- 
tors, connecting  again  with  a  parish 
community  or  donating  to  Catholic 
Charities. 

Through  this  program,  we  are 
doing  more  than  simply  meeting  the 
spiritual  needs  of  young  Catholics.  We 
are  finding  a  way  for  the  church  to 
grow  from  the  talents  young  profes- 
sionals offer. 

Melanie  A.  Shakarian 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Peer  to  Peer 

I  found  Mary  Ann  Reese's  article 
"Refracting  the  Light"  (9/22)  to  be  a 
balanced  and  accurate  view  of  the 


continues  to  puzzle  many  today.  This 
question  in  no  way  suggests  a  lack  of  faith. 
Rather  it  underscores  some  of  the  mystery 
surrounding  death. 

In  the  past,  this  feast  focused  on  our 
role  in  the  deliverance  of  the  "poor  souls 
in  Purgatory."  They  were  the  "church 
suffering,"  waiting  for  what  we,  the 
"church  militant,"  would  do  to  alleviate 
their  suffering  so  that  they  might  join  the 
saints  in  heaven,  the  "church  tri- 
umphant." We  said  prayers  and  made  vis- 
its to  churches  in  order  to  gain  indul- 
gences that  might  shorten  their  stay  in 
that  nebulous  place  of  temporal  punish- 
ment. Without  denying  our  need  to  be 
purified  of  the  traces  of  sinfulness,  the 
readings  for  today  suggest  a  very  different 
focus. 

The  passage  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  is  quite  consoling.  That  is  why 
many  people  choose  it  as  a  reading  for 
funerals.  It  states  that  the  righteous  dead 
are  secure  in  the  protection  of  God.  Only 
the  foolish  think  that  "their  going  forth 
from  us  [is]  utter  destruction."  We  grieve 
over  their  death;  their  passing  is  our  loss. 
But  is  it  their  loss?  They  have  hope  that  is 
"full  of  immortality."  In  other  words,  their 
hope  cannot  be  extinguished  by  death. 

The  psalm  is  also  comforting.  God, 
the  gentle  shepherd,  leads  the  psalmist 
through  the  dark  valley.  There  is  no  fear 


young  adults  with  whom  I  work  as  the 
director  of  young  adult  ministry  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco.  Since 
young  adults  now  make  up  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  (and  Catholic)  popula- 
tion, it  is  critical  that  we  attend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  these,  our  sisters  and 
brothers. 

Ms.  Reese's  assertions  that  this 
diverse  group  of  Catholics  need  not  be 
categorized  as  monolithic  is  critical  if 
one  wishes  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
them  and  by  those  who  work  with 
them.  She  proposes  that  the  young 
adult  groups  she  describes  can  be 
encouraged  to  learn  from  one  another. 
This  is  critical  to  young  adults  (and  all 
Catholics)  who  seek  to  be  more  bal- 
anced and  holy  witnesses  to  Christ's 


here,  only  trust  and  courage. 

Paul  too  speaks  of  hope,  a  hope 
grounded  in  God's  love.  He  insists  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope,  for  if  Jesus  died 
for  us  when  we  were  still  sinners,  how 
much  more  can  we  expect  from  God  now 
that  we  have  been  made  righteous  through 
the  shedding  of  Jesus'  blood? 

The  point  of  the  Gospel  story  is  really 
not  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which 
could  prompt  us  to  hope  that  we  or  our 
loved  ones  might  be  restored  to  life,  but 
the  claim  that  Jesus  himself  is  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life.  After  all,  Lazarus  had 
to  die  again,  but  what  Jesus  promised  was 
a  life  that  is  not  subject  to  death:  "...who 
lives  and  believes  in  me  will  never  die." 
There  is  that  troubling  word  again: 
believe.  Do  we  believe  that  Jesus  can  do 
this?  Do  we  believe  that  Jesus  will  do  this? 
Do  we  believe  that  our  beloved  dead  are 
indeed  secure  in  the  hand  of  God? 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Who  are  the  saints  in  your  life? 
What  makes  them  holy? 

•  To  what  kind  of  life  are  the 
Beatitudes  calling  you? 

•  Pray  today's  psalm  as  you  face  the 
inevitability  of  your  own  death  and  the 
fact  of  the  deaths  of  those  you  love. 

call.  None  of  us  has  the  whole  truth, 
hut  together  we  can  come  close  to 
understanding  it  more  fully,  if  not  com- 
pletely. 

Peer  to  peer  ministry  in  the  young 
adult  milieu  is  critical  and  yet  difficult, 
as  young  adults  are  part  of  a  more  per- 
vasive culture  of  competition.  If  the 
church  wishes  to  witness  to  young 
adults  and  be  witnessed  to  by  them,  it 
must  practice  this  challenging  task  of 
listening  to  and  serving  one  another. 

Christine  Wilcox,  O.P. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Correction.  In  the  editorial  "A  Pope  for 
the  World"  (10/6),  we  wrote  that 
Hadrian  VI  was  pope  in  1552.  The  cor- 
rect date  is  1522. 
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writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Best  Special  Issue,  First  Place: 
April  22,  2002,  issue  on  sexual  abuse 

"Report  on  the  sexual  abuse  issue  was  certain- 
ly topical  and  current,  coming  in  April. 
Well-written  editorial  and  articles  covered  the 
issue  without  sensationalizing  it.  While  the 
magazine  is  copy  heavy,  it  also  shows  good 
graphic  sense  with  a  nice  layout  and  good  type 
size.  The  matte  paper  stock — as  opposed  to 
glossy — also  aids  readability.  A  classy 
publication  with  good  color  elements." 


Best  Regular  Column,  First  Place: 
"Ethics  Notebook,"  by  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 

"Father  Kavanaugh  examines  public  issues 
through  a  moral  lens  and  discusses  them 
thoughtfully  and  powerfully.  He  is  persuasive 
without  being  didactic,  and  his  prose  is  clear 
and  spare/Father  Kavanaugh's  column  of 
March  urging  readers  to  "take  a  more  probing 
'moral'  poll  of  our  consciences"  in  evaluating 
responses  to  the  attacks  of  September  1 1 
stood  out  as  especially  thought-provoking,  and 
given  the  preemptive  strike  against  Iraq,  it  is  as 
pertinent  today  as  when  it  was  written.  Tough- 
minded,  articulate,  on  point,  Father  Kavanaugh 
asks  disturbing  questions  that  demand  careful 
thought  about  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel." 


Best  Essay,  Second  Place: 
"God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets," 
by  Valerie  Schultz,  July  1,  2002 

"This  sassy,  humorous  essay  addresses  a  theol- 
ogy of  marriage — a  branch  of  theology  that 
our  church  needs  to,  yet  rarely  addresses. 
Schultz  confronts  the  Vatican  ideal  of  the  holy 
but-celibate  married  couple,  finding  holiness  in 
family  life,  married  lovemaking  and  grandchil- 
dren, judges  found  transcendence  in  the  writ- 
ing; a  facet  that  lifted  readers'  understanding 
that  married  love  is  an  incarnational  part  of 
Catholic  faith." 


scriptions,  call  1-800-627-9533  or  use  the  insert.  Visit  us  at:  www.americamagazine.org. 


Best  Essay,  First  Place: 
"Meeting  Jane  Marie," 

by  Kathleen  Mulhall  Haberland,  Nov.  4,  2002 

~* //'/ill 
"In  a  very  competitive  category,  Haberland's 

essay  appeals  on  a  number  of  different  levels  to 

garner  the  top  spot.  The  reader  is  drawn  from 

he- first  paragraph  into  this  incredible  tale  of 

ins-  Judges  found  it  moving  to  read  about 

ect's  personal  redemption,  how  she 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  dot  the 
landscape  of  Manhattan,  and 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  I 
don't  pay  a  lunchtime  or 
after-work  visit  to  the  one  near 
America  House  to  take  out  or  return 
books.  Although  it  is  the  closest,  it  is 
not  the  only  one  I  visit.  Walking 
home,  I  pass  the  city's  research  library 
("research"  means  you  can't  take 
books  out).  This  is  the  famous  one  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  with  the  massive  stone 
lions  in  front.  Its  long  sweep  of  stairs 
offers  respite  for  wayfarers  who  can 
gaze  down  upon  Manhattan's  best 
known  thoroughfare. 

The  research  library  also  sponsors 
exhibits,  so  while  I  do  sometimes  go 
there  for  research  purposes,  the 
exhibits  are  my  usual  reason.  Last  year 
I  saw  an  impressive  display  of  prints  by 
James  McNeill  Whistler.  It  included  a 
diary  kept  by  his  mother  when  the 
family  spent  a  winter  in  Russia  in  the 
1840's.  Even  then,  at  1 1,  young  James 
had  already  begun  art  lessons.  But  my 
favorite  exhibit  last  year  was  New  York 
Eats  Out.  "EATS"  is  spelled  out  in 
bold  letters  on  the  descriptive 
brochure— a  reminder  that  many 
humble  restaurants  have  used  just  this 
one  word,  EATS,  as  their  outside  sign. 

The  display  cases  held  photographs 
of  restaurants  dating  back  to  the  1 9th 
century — from  famous  places  like 
Delmonico's  down  to  the  humblest 
food  carts  that  continue  to  thrive  on 
Manhattan  streets  today.  You  could 
also  see  pictures  of  the  Horn  & 
Hardart  automats,  with  their  rows  of 
glass-fronted  cubicles;  behind  each  lay 
a  sandwich  or  piece  of  pie  or  some 
other  dish.  An  accompanying  cartoon 
from  the  cover  of  a  1938  issue  of  The 
New  Yorker  shows  two  well-dressed 
children  reaching  up  to  insert  their 
coins.  Behind  them  stands  the  family 

liffeur  in  full  uniform,  rigidly  at 
attention  as  he  holds  their  coats:  a 
humorous  reminder  that  the  automat 
drew  its  clientele  from  all  levels  of 
society. 

The  EATS  exhibit  included 
menus.  Thousands  were  collected  by  a 
certain  Miss  Buttolph  between  1 900 
and  1924.  This  might  seem  an  odd 
hobby;  but  when  she  offered  them  to 


the  library,  the  director,  recognizing 
that  menus  form  part  of  a  locality's 
history  too,  accepted  the  gift.  Other 
menus  have  since  been  added,  includ- 
ing a  1904  menu  from  a  vegetarian 
restaurant  that  offered  "broiled  nut 
steak  with  vermicelli"  for  1 5  cents. 
Another  case  displayed  a  menu  from 
Windows  on  the  World.  Until  Sept. 
11,  2001,  this  restaurant  was  a  favorite 
with  visitors  to  the  World  Trade 
Center  because  of  its  spectacular  views 
of  the  city. 

Continuing  my  homeward  walk  to 
the  Lower  East  Side,  I  pass  yet  anoth- 
er library — the  Ottendorfer  on 
Second  Avenue.  An  architectural  red 
brick  gem  of  modest  proportions,  it 
has  the  same  balconied  interior  it  had 
when  it  opened  in  the  1880's. 
Nineteenth-century  libraries  were 
often  rental  affairs — you  paid  to  take 
out  a  book  for  a  set  time.  That  area  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  was  largely  popu- 
lated by  German  immigrants,  and 
carved  into  the  brick  over  the  main 
doorway  are  the  words:  Freie 
Bibliothek  Lesehalle  (free  library 
reading  room).  A  German  couple, 
Anna  and  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  pro- 
vided the  funds  in  their  will  for  its 
construction  and  maintenance  as  a 
library  that  really  was  free  for  every- 
one. It  was  in  libraries  like  these  that 
many  poor  immigrants  built  upon 
their  scanty  formal  educations. 

A  more  poignant  aspect  of  libraries, 
especially  in  densely  populated  cities 
like  New  York,  is  related  to  their  unin- 
tended but  important  secondary  role. 
They  serve  as  places  of  refuge  for  peo- 
ple who  are  lonely  or  marginalized. 
With  their  quiet  atmosphere  amid 
rows  of  shelves,  and  the  tables  and 
chairs  with  nearby  magazines  to  read, 
they  offer  an  opportunity  to  be  among 
others  without  having  to  interact  in  a 
personal  way.  Homeless  people  too,  a 
growing  population  in  New  York,  find 
a  haven  in  libraries,  a  secure  environ- 
ment out  of  winter's  cold  and  the  heat 
of  summer — secure,  that  is,  until  clos- 
ing time  forces  them  back  to  the  dan- 
gerous insecurities  of  the  street  or  the 
sometimes  violent  shelters  that  many, 
with  reason,  eschew. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Helping 
Head  Start 


H 


ead  start,  the  federally  funded  program 
for  preschool  children  from  low-income 
families,  is  now  up  for  reauthorization  by 
Congress.  Begun  in  1965  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  an  eight-week 
summer  initiative,  it  soon  expanded  into  a  full-year  pro- 
gram for  children  age  3  to  school  age.  It  has  served  ever 
since  as  an  important  component  of  the  war  on  poverty,  a 
war  yet  to  be  won  in  this  the  richest  country  of  the  world. 
It  now  reaches  close  to  a  million  children  every  year.  This 
achievement  is  laudable,  but  Head  Start  should  be  serving 
millions  more  who,  though  eligible,  remain  unserved. 

Underfunding  is  just  one  of  the  problems  that  now 
loom  as  the  reauthorization  process  begins.  They  are 
reflected  in  a  Republican  bill  in  the  House  and  a 
Democratic  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  House  Republican  bill, 
the  School  Readiness  Act  of  2003,  includes  a  potentially 
damaging  provision  that  calls  for  block  grants  of  federal 
funds  to  eight  states  as  a  pilot  project.  Up  to  now,  the 
funds  have  gone  directly  to  local  grantees,  nonprofit  com- 
munity groups  of  various  kinds  that  have  successfully  man- 
aged Head  Start  programs  for  many  years.  Catholic 
Charities  agencies  around  the  country  are  among  them, 
and  these  alone  serve  over  20,000  children  each  year. 

Originally  the  Bush  administration  proposed  block 
grants  to  all  the  states,  with  the  funds  to  be  used  in  combi- 
nation with  existing  state  funding  for  preschool  programs. 
In  the  face  of  intense  opposition  from  child  advocates, 
however,  an  eight-state  pilot  program  was  substituted, 
which  entails  the  risk  of  later  expansion  to  other  states. 
But  advocates  rightly  fear  that  the  states  might  be  tempted 
to  use  part  of  the  federal  funding  for  purposes  other  than 
Head  Start.  With  all  states  already  struggling  to  imple- 
ment the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  in  the  midst  of  severe 
budget  constraints  caused  by  the  economic  downturn,  the 
fear  is  well  founded.  The  administration  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  convince  any  senator  of  either  party  to  sponsor 
the  block  grant  approach. 

Part  of  the  reauthorization  also  includes  proposals  by 
Republican  and  Democratic  senators  to  bolster  the  aca- 
demic qualifications  of  Head  Start  teachers.  Many  are 


neighborhood  mothers  in  poor  communities.  The  propos- 
als vary,  but  focus  on  having  half  or  all  teachers  (depend- 
ing on  the  proposal)  obtain  four-year  college  degrees  by 
2008.  Although  more  teacher  training  is  needed,  the  scale 
at  which  it  is  recommended  would  entail  gready  increased 
funding,  which  might  not  be  forthcoming.  Even  now, 
because  of  lack  of  funding,  Head  Start  reaches  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  children  who  are  eligible.  Moreover,  most  of 
those  currendy  enrolled  attend  for  only  half  a  day — a  situ- 
ation that  in  itself  creates  problems  for  working  mothers 
who  must  make  day  care  arrangements  for  the  other  half- 
day.  For  Head  Start  to  reach  its  full  potential,  educators 
believe  that  full-day  sessions  are  needed.  This  is  because 
the  program  addresses  not  only  educational  needs,  but 
medical  and  dental  care  and,  not  least,  the  nurturing  that 
many  children  do  not  receive  in  their  homes. 

because  funding  is  low,  there  are  insufficient  means  to 
reach  more  of  those  who  are  eligible,  and  sessions  are 
limited  to  half-days.  Lack  of  funding  is  also  the  reason 
far  too  few  children  benefit  from  one  of  the  program's 
most  potentially  effective  aspects,  Early  Head  Start,  for 
children  under  3  years  of  age.  Current  estimates  suggest 
that  this  reaches  only  3  percent  of  eligible  children. 
Many  children  from  low-income  families  have  learning 
disabilities  related  to  their  mothers'  use  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs.  For  these  children,  Early  Head  Start  has 
been  shown  to  be  particularly  helpful,  even  if  it  is  only 
part  time.  Once  the  child  is  18  months  old,  a  teacher 
visits  the  home  several  times  a  week  to  engage  the  child 
in  educational  play,  while  at  the  same  time  demonstrat- 
ing these  techniques  to  the  mother.  Other  valuable 
aspects  of  Head  Start  include  services  for  the  children  of 
migrant  workers  that  take  into  account  the  need  to  keep 
the  families  in  touch  with  Head  Start  locations  in  other 
areas  to  which  they  move.  Head  Start  also  helps  the 
children  of  homeless  families,  unfortunately  a  growing 
segment  of  the  population. 

The  proof  of  Head  Start's  effectiveness  lies  in  its 
proven  results.  Studies  have  shown  that  graduates  are  less 
likely  to  ran  afoul  of  the  law  and  more  likely  to  graduate 
from  high  school  and  college  than  those  who  were  not  in 
the  program.  Thus  an  investment  now  saves  society 
manyfold  in  the  future.  What  is  needed  in  the  reautho- 
rization is  more  funding  for  full-day  sessions  and  ancillary 
programs  like  Early  Head  Start,  so  that  Plead  Start's  full 
potential  can  be  realized.  And  funding  should  continue  to 
go  to  the  providers  directly,  not  through  block  grants  to 
the  states. 
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Papal  Envoy  Says  Events  Proved 
Vatican  Right  About  Iraqi  War 

Seven  months  after  he  tried  to  convince 
President  George  W.  Bush  not  to 
invade  Iraq,  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi,  papal 
envoy,  said  events  have  proved  the 
Vatican  right  about  the  consequences  of 
war  and  the  difficulties  of  consolidating 
peace.  Cardinal  Laghi  recounted  in 
detail  his  meeting  last  March  with  Bush 
and  other  White  House  officials  in  a 
talk  on  Oct.  4  at  a  conference  on  "God 
and  the  Meeting  of  Civilizations"  at  the 
monastic  center  of  Camaldoli  in  central 
Italy. 

In  March,  three  weeks  before  the 
United  States  launched  its  offensive 
against  Iraq,  Pope  John  Paul  II  sent 
Cardinal  Laghi,  a  former  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  to  plead  the  case 
against  war  with  Bush  and  his  aides,  but 
the  cardinal  said  he  did  not  feel  his 
arguments  were  given  much  weight.  "I 
had  the  impression  they  had  already 
made  their  decision,"  Cardinal  Laghi 
said.  Today,  as  U.S.  and  allied  forces  try 
to  resolve  vast  problems  in  Iraq,  "events 
have  shown  that  the  worries  of  the  Holy 
See  were  well-founded,"  he  added. 

Cardinal  Laghi  said  that  when  he  sat 
down  to  talk  with  Bush  on  March  5  the 
president  began  expounding  the  reasons 
for  war  at  length,  until  the  cardinal 
interrupted  to  say:  "I  did  not  come  here 
only  to  listen,  but  also  to  ask  you  to  lis- 
ten." Bush  listened  to  the  cardinal,  but 
raised  objections  to  the  Vatican's  moral 
arguments  against  use  of  force,  its  rejec- 
tion of  "preventive  war"  and  its  warn- 
ings about  the  practical  consequences 
for  Iraqis  and  others. 

When  Bush  said  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein  was  training  members 
of  the  terrorist  organization  Al  Qaeda, 
Cardinal  Laghi  said  he  asked  him:  "Are 
you  sure?  Where  is  the  evidence?" 
Cardinal  Laghi  also  questioned  the 
administration's  conviction  that  Iraq 
possessed  and  was  ready  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  But  Bush  had  no 
doubt  that  he  was  right,  the  cardinal 
said.  The  president  acted  almost  as  if  he 


were  divinely  inspired  and  "seemed  to 
truly  believe  in  a  war  of  good  against 
evil,"  Cardinal  Laghi  said. 

"We  spoke  a  long  time  about  the  con- 
sequences of  a  war.  I  asked:  'Do  you 
realize  what  you'll  unleash  inside 'Iraq  by 
occupying  it?'  The  disorder,  the  con- 
flicts between  Shiites,  Sunnis  and 
Kurds — everything  that  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened," the  cardinal  said.  Bush  insisted 
that  democracy  would  be  the  main 
result. 

At  the  end  of  the  encounter,  Cardinal 
Laghi  recounted,  Bush  said  that 
although  they  disagreed  about  many 
points,  at  least  they  held  common  posi- 
tions on  the  defense  of  human  life  and 
opposition  to  human  cloning.  The  car- 
dinal replied  that  those  issues  were  not 
the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  White  House, 
Cardinal  Laghi  said  his  sense  that  Bush 
and  his  aides  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  attack  Iraq  was  confirmed 
when  a  Marine  general  came  up  to  him, 
shook  his  hand  and  said:  "Your 
Eminence,  don't  worry.  What  we're 
going  to  do,  we  will  do  quickly  and 
well."  Three  weeks  later,  air  strikes  and 
the  ground  campaign  against  Iraq  began. 

The  cardinal  said  that,  in  the  end,  the 
pope  and  the  church  did  not  appear  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  decision  to 
go  to  war  or  even  in  prompting  a  deeper 
reflection  on  the  issues.  But  to  a  wider 
global  audience,  he  said,  the  church 
made  the  point  that  it  was  committed  to 
peace.  Cardinal  Laghi  said  that  in  mak- 
ing his  case  to  Bush  he  was  guided  by 
the  pope's  statements  on  Iraq  and  those 
of  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference. 

In  a  paper  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence, Bishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh  detailed  the  response  of  U.S. 
bishops  to  the  terrorist  attacks  and  to 
the  military  response  that  followed. 
Bishop  Wuerl  said,  however,  that  the 
bishops'  moral  voice  had  been  weakened 
by  the  scandal  of  clerical  sexual  abuse  in 
the  United  States  and  the  scandal's 
"spectacular"  exploitation  by  the  media. 

"As  a  faith  community  the  church  in 


the  United  States  had  never  experienced 
such  a  scandal  or  been  the  object  of  such 
intense  media  coverage  and  in  too  many 
instances  manipulation  of  the  story,"  he 
said.  "In  spite  of  the  scandal,  the  bishops 
have  continued  to  speak  out  as  a  voice  of 
moral  authority.  However,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  that  moral  authority  has  been 
diminished  by  the  scandal,"  he  said. 

Pope  Meets  Anglican  Archbishop 

In  his  first  meeting  with  Archbishop 
Rowan  Williams  of  Canterbury,  the  new 
head  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  expressed  concern  that  ecu- 
menical relations  face  new  tensions  as 
Anglicans  consider  the  implications  of 
the  ordination  of  an  openly  gay  bishop 
in  the  United  States.  In  his  speech  on 
Oct.  4  to  the  archbishop,  the  pope  said, 
"As  we  give  thanks  for  the  progress  that 
has  already  been  made,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  new  and  serious  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  on  the  path  to  unity. 
These  difficulties  are  not  all  of  a  merely 
disciplinary  nature,"  he  said.  "Some 
extend  to  essential  matters  of  faith  and 
morals." 

Archbishop  Williams  said  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Episcopal  Church  to  ordain 
an  openly  gay  bishop  is  "a  serious  and 
potentially  divisive  question,"  because 
"it  touches  matters  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Scripture  and 
also  the  sense  we  give  to  the  reception 
of  Christian  tradition."  The  Catholic 
Church's  concern  will  be  communicated 
to  the  38  Anglican  primates  who  will 
meet  on  Oct.  15-16  to  discuss  ways  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  their  church,  he 
said. 

At  the  press  conference,  Archbishop 
Williams  and  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  said  their 
meeting  on  Oct.  3  included  a  serious 
discussion  of  the  problems  that  could 
arise  if  the  Anglican  Communion  moves 
away  from  traditional  Christian  teaching 
against  homosexual  activity. 

Cardinal  Kasper  told  Vatican  Radio 
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he  had  expressed  his  concern  to  the 
archbishop  about  the  "ordination  of 
priests  who  are  practicing  homosexuals," 
because  it  has  an  impact  "not  only  with- 
in the  Anglican  Communion,  but  is  a 
problem  which  touches  our  relation- 
ship." "In  fact,"  he  said,  "we  have  a  clear 
position,  which  is  that  expressed  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,'1''  that 
homosexual  activity  is  a  sin.  "I  expressed 
my  desire,  my  hope  that  he  is  able  to 
find  a  solution  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
Anglican  Communion  and  which  will 
not  have  repercussions  on  relations  with 
our  church,"  the  cardinal  said. 

Before  the  press  conference,  the  cardi- 
nal was  asked  why  Vatican  reaction 
against  the  ordination  of  a  gay  bishop  was 
conveyed  in  private  conversations,  unlike 
the  public  papal  letters  and  statements 
sent  in  the  mid-1970's  regarding  the 
ordination  of  women  priests  in  Anglican 
communities  and  in  the  mid-1990's 
opposing  the  ordination  of  women  bish- 
ops. "The  ordination  of  women  was  an 
institutional  decision  which  would  be 
very  hard  to  change,"  he  said,  "but  the 
appointment  of  one  bishop,  that's  differ- 
ent." 

Cardinal  Kasper  and  Archbishop 
Williams  emphasized  that  the  issue  of 
homosexual  bishops  and  priests  did  not 
dominate  the  archbishop's  first  visit  to 
Rome.  Rather,  they  said,  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  new  friendships  in  the 
context  of  growing  Catholic-Anglican 
sharing  forged  over  the  past  40  years. 


Ukrainian  Cardinals  Join  Appeal 
Against  Religious  Legislation 

Ukraine's  two  cardinals  have  joined 
other  Christian  leaders  in  an  appeal  to 
the  Council  of  Europe's  Parliamentary 
Assembly  against  new  legislation  to 
restrict  religious  activity.  "These  amend- 
ments are  plainly  unjust  in  a  pluralistic 
democracy,"  said  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Marian  Buczek  of  Lviv,  Ukraine.  "If  we 
hope  to  be  part  of  Europe,  all  faiths 
must  be  free,  especially  traditional  ones 
like  the  Catholic  Church."  The  bishop 
spoke  after  a  joint  appeal  by  Catholic, 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  leaders  called 
on  the  assembly  to  determine  if  the 
Ukrainian  government-backed  amend- 
ments "meet  European  standards  and 
requirements."  Grouping  more  than  600 


representatives  from  44 
national  parliaments  in 
Europe,  the 

Parliamentary  Assembly 
can  issue  guidelines  to 
governments  and  legisla- 
tures in  response  to  local 
appeals  from  around  the 
continent,  as  well  as  rec- 
ommendations, resolu- 
tions and  orders  to 
European  institutions. 
Although  not  legally 
binding,  its  decisions 
carry  moral  force  and  can 
be  backed  up  with 
requests  for  sanctions 
and  interventions  by  the 
Council  of  Europe,  if 
national  bodies  fail  to 
comply. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Federal 
Communications 
Commission  proposed  a 
$357,000  fine  against 
Infinity  Broadcasting  for 
its  publicity  stunt  last  year 
with  the  broadcast  of  a 
couple  allegedly  having 
sex  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cadiedral  in  New  York. 

•  Bishop  Victor  B. 
Galeone  of  St.  Augustine 
has  revoked  an  invitation 
to  Episcopal  leaders  to  use 
a  Catholic  church  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the 
consecration  of  a  new  bishop.  The  offer 
was  withdrawn  after  Bishop  Frank  T. 
Griswold,  presiding  bishop  of  the  U.S. 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  planned 
presider  at  the  consecration,  defended 
same-sex  unions  based  on  "love,  forgive- 
ness, grace"  in  an  interview  on  Sept.  29. 

•  Liberian  Archbishop  Michael  Francis 
said  that  it  is  "deplorable  that  the  United 
States  has  withdrawn  its  troops"  from 
Liberia  before  civil  conflict  has  been 
completely  quelled  and  order  restored. 
"The  conflict,  the  humanitarian  crisis  and 
the  terror  are  still  here." 

•  Bernard  P.  Knoth,  S.J.,  resigned  as 
president  of  Loyola  University  New 
Orleans  on  Oct.  7  after  his  Jesuit  superior 
decided  that  a  complaint  alleging  sexual 


MIRACLE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  MOTHER  TERESA.  Monica  Besra  holds 
a  portrait  of  Mother  Teresa  at  her  home  in  Dnograrma,  India,  on 
Sept.  26.  The  woman  says  her  recovery  from  stomach  cancer  is 
due  to  the  intercession  of  Mother  Teresa,  who  is  to  be  beatified 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  Oct.  19.  The  Vatican  accepted  Besra's 
cure  as  the  miracle  needed  for  beatification.  The  postulator  of 
Mother  Teresa's  cause  for  sainthood,  the  Rev.  Brian  Kolodiej- 
chuk,  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity,  reported  that  this  healing  is 
one  of  at  least  800  graces  and  favors  attributed  to  the  interces- 
sion of  the  late  founder  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity.  (CNS 
photo  from  Reuters) 


misconduct  at  a  Jesuit  high  school  in  the 
1980's  was  credible  and  removed  him 
from  ministry. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  named  Italian 
Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo,  68,  who  has 
been  the  Vatican  ambassador  to 
Germany  since  1995,  to  be  the  secretary 
for  relations  with  states  in  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  of  State. 

•  Cardinal  J.  Francis  Stafford  has  been 
named  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  head  the 
Apostolic  Penitentiary,  the  Vatican  office 
that  deals  with  matters  of  conscience 
involving  the  sacrament  of  penance  and 
procedural  issues  concerning  indul- 
gences. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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A  Curious  Silence 

£  The  community  that  rallied  to 
oppose  Mayor  Giuliani  has  not  risen 
to  defend  Mel  Gibson.' 


A FEW  YEARS  AGO,  the  cul- 
tural community  of  New 
York  worked  itself  into  a 
frenzy  when  the  city's 
mayor  denounced  a  piece  of 
art  he  deemed  to  be  anti-Catholic.  The 
piece  in  question  was  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  covered  in  elephant 
dung  and  decorated  with  offensive 
images,  designed  no  doubt  to  shock  and 
outrage  middle-class  Catholics  (like,  for 
example,  the  mayor). 

Rudy  Giuliani's  venture  in  art  criti- 
cism was  the  talk  of  New  York  in  those 
innocent  months  before  Sept.  11,  2001. 
His  critics  quickly  pounced  on  a  notable 
flaw  in  the  mayor's  critique — he  hadn't 
actually  seen  the  piece  in  question.  (He 
saw  a  reproduction  of  it  in  a  museum  cat- 
alog.) How  could  he  decide  that  it  was 
anti-Catholic  if  he  hadn't  seen  it?  There 
were  some  not-very-subtle  suggestions 
that  this  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  one 
might  expect  from,  well,  from  a  man  who 
was  proud  of  his  declasse  Roman 
Catholic  education.  And  besides — wasn't 
Joseph  McCarthy  Catholic?  Case  closed. 

Mr.  Giuliani  not  only  refused  to  back 
down,  but  actually  threatened  to  withdraw 
city  financial  support  from  the  institution 
that  exhibited  the  piece,  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art.  The  museum  received  $7 
million  a  year  in  taxpayer  money.  This 
may  have  been  an  overreaction,  although 
it  certainly  raised  an  interesting  point: 
Since  when  did  the  courts  decide  that 
museums  are  entitled  to  public  subsidies? 
And  if  they  are  not  so  entided,  how  is  it  a 
violation  of  their  First  Amendment  rights 
to  cut  off  such  subsidies? 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  question  that 
Mr.  Giuliani  would  have  been  able  to 
make  a  better  case  had  he  waited  to  see 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


the  piece  before  issuing  his  critique.  Of 
course,  some  might  argue  the  following: 
You  have  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
covered  with  elephant  dung  and  porno- 
graphic pictures.  You  have  to  see  this  art 
before  deciding  that  it's  offensive?  A  fair 
point,  but  still,  in  matters  of  criticism,  it 
is  always  better  to  have  seen  than  not  to 
have  seen  (or  heard). 

Mr.  Giuliani's  actions  earned  him  the 
condemnation  of  many  famous  artists 
and  writers,  who  signed  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  The  New  York  Times 
attacking  the  mayor's  position.  They  and 
others  noted  that  art  is  intended  to  pro- 
voke as  well  as  inspire,  to  probe  as  well  as 
reflect. 

Three  years  later,  another  work  of  art 
is  provoking  bitter  and  often  hostile  crit- 
icism. This  time  critics  are  charging  that 
the  art — Mel  Gibson's  movie  "The 
Passion" — is  anti-Semitic. 

The  critics,  however,  have  not  seen 
the  movie,  just  as  Mayor  Giuliani  did  not 
see  the  Brooklyn  Museum  piece.  They 
are  basing  their  charges  on  second-hand 
descriptions  of  a  stolen  and  outdated 
script.  One  of  Gibson's  accusers  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
attend  a  screening,  and  made  it  sound  as 
though  this  was  not  just  a  slight  but  a  vio- 
lation of  his  free-speech  rights. 
(Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  rights  of  anyone  wishing  to  attend 
invitation-only  Hollywood  previews.) 
The  intellectual  and  cultural  community 
that  rallied  to  oppose  Mayor  Giuliani  has 
not  risen  to  defend  Mel  Gibson.  There 
are  no  fall-page  advertisements  featuring 
the  names  of  the  nation's  most  famous 
writers  and  artists.  When  a  New  York 
politician  urged  studios  to  boycott  the 
film  and  thus  prevent  its  release,  nobody 
uttered  the  word  "McCarthyism." 

This  silence  was  curious,  to  say  the 
least.  Granted,  Mel  Gibson  has  been  his 


own  worst  enemy  at  times,  which  makes 
him  hard  to  defend.  But  hard  cases  sepa- 
rate the  true  advocates  of  free  speech 
from  those  who  are  interested  only  in 
their  side's  right  to  free  expression. 
Author  Jack  Newfield,  in  a  piece  critical 
of  Giuliani's  stand  on  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  wrote  that  he  sympathized  with 
Catholics  who  were  offended,  and  then 
tried  to  imagine  a  piece  of  "art"  that 
mocked  the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz. 
"I  would  like  to  think  I  would  still  oppose 
censorship  and  defend  free  expression," 
he  wrote.  That's  the  voice  of  a  true  friend 
of  free  speech. 

Gibson's  critics  also  have  suggested 
that  the  unseen  film  may  inspire  anti- 
Semitic  outrages  in  America  and  Europe. 
This  is  a  particularly  interesting  asser- 
tion, for  it  echoes  the  criticisms  of  cultur- 
al conservatives  (and  even  a  few  liberals, 
like  Joe  Lieberman,  Tipper  Gore  and 
Hillary  Clinton).  These  critics  have 
demanded  that  the  entertainment  indus- 
try take  responsibility  for  the  images  they 
create  and  messages  they  send,  especially 
to  the  young.  Senator  Clinton,  when  she 
was  first  lady,  blamed  Hollywood  for  re- 
glamorizing  smoking — and  I  believe  she 
was  absolutely  right.  Mrs.  Gore  con- 
demned the  coarsening  effects  of  violent 
rap  music. 

Defenders  of  the  entertainment 
industry  rejected  these  criticisms,  saying 
that  if,  for  example,  movies  were  so  pow- 
erful, every  dispute  would  be  settled  with 
a  car  chase.  Fine.  But  if  popular  enter- 
tainment is  just  that,  entertainment,  then 
why  assert,  suddenly,  that  a  mere  movie 
might  inspire  a  spike  in  anti-Semitism? 

I  happen  to  believe  that  popular 
entertainment  does,  in  fact,  influence 
personal  behavior  and  choices. 
Otherwise  the  advertising  industry  would 
collapse.  I  believe  that  the  spike  in  smok- 
ing I  have  seen  among  the  under- 3  5  set  is 
a  direct  result  of  increased  smoking  on 
screen.  So  I  have  no  problem  with  those 
who  worry  that  Mel  Gibson's  unseen 
movie  might  give  pretext  to  thugs. 

Then  again,  I  also  believe  that  vulgar 
hip-hop  music  encourages  misogyny  and 
that  violent  computer  games  inspire  anti- 
social behavior.  But  we  don't  hear  much 
about  these  kinds  of  concerns.  Instead, 
we're  supposed  to  worry  about  a  movie 
nobody  has  seen  yet.         Terry  Golway 
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Denial  is  not  a  river  in  Egypt 
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It  is  a  very  human  defense 
against  the  pain  of  reality. 

Sometimes  the  truth  is  painful. 
We  use  denial  to  shield  ourselves  from  unpleasant  reality, 
so  we  don't  have  to  face  the  problem  of  alcoholic 
priests,  deacons,  sisters,  and  religious. 
Or  at  least  we  hope  we  don  7... 

Denial  is  available  to  all. 
Alcoholics  use  it,  and  their  superiors  do,  too. 
It  prevents  the  alcoholic  from  getting  treatment. 
Left  to  its  own  devices,  denial  will  prove  fatal. 
But  when  denial  ends,  action  begins. 
And  action  is  the  key  to  recovery. 

At  (pwifflHWrwz  know  what  works. 

If  you  are  a  priest  or  religious  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol 
or  know  a  person  in  religious  life  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol: 

Please  call  1-800-634-4155 
www.guesthouse.org 
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A  Conservation  Ethic 
For  the  Oceans 

-  BY  LEON  E.  PANETTA  - 

MY  grandfather  was  a  fisherman  and  loved  the  oceans.  He  used 
to  say  to  me,  "Protect  the  oceans  and  they  will  protect  you."  He 
understood  the  cycle  of  life  and  the  fragile  relationship  between  our 
oceans  and  all  of  us.  Today — because  we  have  largely  taken  our 
oceans  for  granted  and  failed  to  protect  them  through  good  stew- 
ardship— the  oceans'  once  vibrant  cycle  of  life  is  in  danger  of  collapse,  and  the  rich  and 
unique  life  that  they  sustain  could  be  lost  forever. 


LEON  E.  PANETTA.  chair  of  the  Pew  Oceans  Commission,  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1976  to  1993  and  White  House  chief  of  staff  from  1994  to  1997. 
The  commission's  report,  America's  Living  Oceans,  is  available  on  the  World  Wide 

Web  at  www.pewoceans.org. 
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eries  for  many  valuable  fishery  species.  More  than  20,000 
acres  of  these  sensitive  habitats  disappear  each  year. 

•  Pollution  flowing  down  the  Mississippi  River  leads  to  a 
"dead  zone"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 

•  In  2001,  more  than  13,000  beaches  were  closed  or 
under  pollution  advisories. 


•  Scientists  estimate  that  the  equivalent  of  the  Exxon 
dez  oil  spill — 10.9  million  gallons  of  oil — runs  off  our 
iets  and  driveways  every  eight  months. 

•  175  invasive  species  now  live  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

•  An  additional  25  million  people  are  expected  to  live 
ng  the  coast  in  the  next  15  years,  where  we  are  already 
ng  20,000  acres  of  wetlands  each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  threats,  climate  change  over 
next  century  is  projected  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
stal  and  marine  ecosystems.  The  rise  of  sea  level  will 
dually  inundate  highly  productive  coastal  wedands,  estu- 
is  and  mangrove  forests.  Coral  reefs  that  harbor  excep- 
ial  biodiversity  will  likely  experience  increased  bleaching 
ause  of  higher  water  temperatures.  Changes  in  ocean  and 
lospheric  circulation  attributable  to  climate  change  could 
ersely  affect  coastal  upwelling  and  productivity  and  have 
uficant  local,  regional  and  global  consequences  for  the 
xibution  and  abundance  of  living  marine  resources. 
At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  our  activities, 
h  in  terms  of  what  we  put  into  the  oceans  and  what  we 
e  out,  are  dramatically  altering  the  oceans'  ecosystems 
1  disrupting  a  complex  web  of  life. 
We  all  share  responsibility  as  stewards  of  this  great  nat- 
1  resource.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  written,  "There  is 
order  in  the  universe  which  must  be  respected,  and. ..the 
nan  person,  endowed  with  the  capability  of  choosing 
ily,  has  a  grave  responsibility  to  preserve  this  order  for 
well-being  of  future  generations."  We  have  an  obliga- 
i  to  leave  to  the  next  generation  oceans  teeming  with 
dlife,  a  source  of  sustainable  and  healthful  seafood,  with 
in  beaches  and  thriving  coral  reefs.  The  evidence  of  our 
jlect  and  mismanagement  is  before  us. 
John  Paul  II  insists:  "We  face  a  fundamental  question 
ich  can  be  described  as  both  ethical  and  ecological.  How 
accelerated  development  be  prevented  from  turning 
inst  man?  How  can  one  prevent  disasters  that  destroy 
environment  and  threaten  all  forms  of  life,  and  how  can 
negative  consequences  that  have  already  occurred  be 
ledied?" 

The  recently  published  report  .  Imcricus  Living  Oceans, 
eloped  by  the  18-member  bipartisan  Pew  Oceans 
mmission  after  three  years  of  study  and  consultations, 
irs  a  blueprint  for  responding  to  the  ecological  crisis 
2d  by  the  world's  oceans.  It  offers  practical  solutions  for 
3rming  ocean  management,  restoring  our  fisheries,  pro- 
wling our  coasts  and  cleaning  our  waters.  It  is  grounded  in 
science  and  reflects  the  views  and  ideas  of  people  from 
across  the  nation. 

The  fundamental  conclusion  of  the  Pew  Oceans 
Commission  is  that  this  nation  needs  to  ensure  healthy,  pro- 
ductive and  resilient  marine  ecosystems  for  present  and 
future  generations.  In  the  long  term,  economic  sustainabil- 
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ardship — the  oceans'  once  vibrant  cycl 

unique  life  that  they  sustain  could  be  lost  forever. 


LEON  E.  PANETTA,  chair  of  the  Pew  Oceans  Commission,  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1976  to  1993  and  White  House  chief  of  staff  from  1994  to  1997. 
The  commission's  report,  America's  Living  Oceans,  is  available  on  the  World  Wide 

Web  at  www.pewoceans.org. 
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Our  oceans  are  in  trouble.  As  much  as  we  love  the 
oceans,  and  given  how  much  we  care  about  them,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  recognize  the  clear  evidence  of  crisis  threat- 
ening our  oceans.  Unless  we  pay  attention  to  them,  they 
could  affect  our  quality  of  life. 

Our  oceans  are  this  nation's  greatest  natural  resource. 
From  Maine  to  Guam,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  U.S.  oceans  span  over  4.5  million  square  miles,  20 
percent  more  area  than  our  land.  Ours  is  the  largest  ocean 
domain  in  the  world. 

The  oceans  make  life  on  earth  possible  and  enjoyable.  In 
the  United  States,  over  half  of  us  live  along  the  coast. 
Millions  more  come  to  the  oceans  each  year  to  swim,  sail, 
surf  or  scuba  dive.  Fishing  is  our  oldest  industry,  and  recre- 
ational fishing  is  one  of  our  favorite  pastimes.  The  oceans 
regulate  our  climate  and  provide  much  of  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  food  we  eat.  They  offer  cures  for  diseases.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  our  oceans  are  the  "salt  in  our 
blood."  They  are  part  of  the  American  spirit  "from  sea  to 
shining  sea."  They  are  a  source  of  inspiration,  beauty,  won- 
der and  enjoyment. 

Despite  our  obvious  dependence  on  the  oceans,  we  are 
squandering  this  incredible  resource  through  our  neglect 
and  mismanagement.  For  centuries  we  have  treated  the 
oceans'  bounty  as  limitless  and  immune  to  our  capacity  to 
deplete.  We  have  treated  wetlands  as  wastelands  and  rivers 
and  streams  as  conduits  for  our  pollution.  We  live  along  the 
ocean's  edge,  yet  fail  to  appreciate  how  our  decisions  on  land 
influence  the  healdi  of  the  seas. 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  since  this  nation  reviewed 
the  laws  and  policies  in  place  to  protect  the  oceans.  The  time 
has  come  to  bring  U.S.  ocean  management  into  the  21st 
century. 

Overwhelming  evidence  indicates  that  our  oceans  are  in 
crisis  and  that  today's  ocean  management  is  failing. 
Consider  just  a  few  examples: 

•  Scientists  estimate  that  industrial  fishing  has  depleted 
the  oceans  of  90  percent  of  many  species  of  large  marine  fish. 
An  increasing  number  of  these  species  are  being  driven 
toward  extinction. 

•  We  continue  to  kill  as  accidental  bycatch  25  percent  of 
the  world's  total  fishing  catch,  threatening  the  survival  of  sea 
turdes,  seabirds  and  marine  mammals,  not  to  mention  the 
fish  themselves. 

•  Coastal  development  and  associated  sprawl  destroy  and 
endanger  coastal  wetlands  and  estuaries  that  serve  as  nurs- 
eries for  many  valuable  fishery  species.  More  than  20,000 
acres  of  these  sensitive  habitats  disappear  each  year. 

•  Pollution  flowing  down  the  Mississippi  River  leads  to  a 
"dead  zone"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 

•  In  2001,  more  than  13,000  beaches  were  closed  or 
under  pollution  advisories. 


•  Scientists  estimate  that  the  equivalent  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill— 10.9  million  gallons  of  oil — runs  off  our 
streets  and  driveways  every  eight  months. 

•  175  invasive  species  now  live  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

•  An  additional  25  million  people  are  expected  to  live 
along  the  coast  in  the  next  15  years,  where  we  are  already 
losing  20,000  acres  of  wedands  each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  threats,  climate  change  over 
the  next  century  is  projected  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
coastal  and  marine  ecosystems.  The  rise  of  sea  level  will 
gradually  inundate  highly  productive  coastal  wedands,  estu- 
aries and  mangrove  forests.  Coral  reefs  that  harbor  excep- 
tional biodiversity  will  likely  experience  increased  bleaching 
because  of  higher  water  temperatures.  Changes  in  ocean  and 
atmospheric  circulation  attributable  to  climate  change  could 
adversely  affect  coastal  upwelling  and  productivity  and  have 
significant  local,  regional  and  global  consequences  for  the 
distribution  and  abundance  of  living  marine  resources. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  our  activities, 
both  in  terms  of  what  we  put  into  the  oceans  and  what  we 
take  out,  are  dramatically  altering  the  oceans'  ecosystems 
and  disrupting  a  complex  web  of  life. 

We  all  share  responsibility  as  stewards  of  this  great  nat- 
ural resource.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  written,  "There  is 
an  order  in  the  universe  which  must  be  respected,  and. ..the 
human  person,  endowed  with  the  capability  of  choosing 
freely,  has  a  grave  responsibility  to  preserve  this  order  for 
the  well-being  of  future  generations."  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  leave  to  the  next  generation  oceans  teeming  with 
wildlife,  a  source  of  sustainable  and  healthful  seafood,  with 
clean  beaches  and  thriving  coral  reefs.  The  evidence  of  our 
neglect  and  mismanagement  is  before  us. 

John  Paul  II  insists:  "We  face  a  fundamental  question 
which  can  be  described  as  both  ethical  and  ecological.  How 
can  accelerated  development  be  prevented  from  turning 
against  man?  How  can  one  prevent  disasters  that  destroy 
the  environment  and  threaten  all  forms  of  life,  and  how  can 
the  negative  consequences  that  have  already  occurred  be 
remedied?" 

The  recently  published  report  America's  Living  Oceans, 
developed  by  the  18-member  bipartisan  Pew  Oceans 
Commission  after  three  years  of  study  and  consultations, 
offers  a  blueprint  for  responding  to  the  ecological  crisis 
faced  by  the  world's  oceans.  It  offers  practical  solutions  for 
reforming  ocean  management,  restoring  our  fisheries,  pro- 
tecting our  coasts  and  cleaning  our  waters.  It  is  grounded  in 
science  and  reflects  the  views  and  ideas  of  people  from 
across  the  nation. 

The  fundamental  conclusion  of  the  Pew  Oceans 
Commission  is  that  this  nation  needs  to  ensure  healthy,  pro- 
ductive and  resilient  marine  ecosystems  for  present  and 
future  generations.  In  the  long  term,  economic  sustainabil- 
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ity  depends  istainability.    To  achieve  and 

maintain  quires  that  we  change  our 

persped  ethic  of  stewardship  and  respon- 

sibilitj  ard  tht  oceans.  Most  important,  we  must  treat 
our  oce;s;  iblic  trust.  The  oceans  are  a  vast  public 

domain  that  is  vitally  important  to  our  environmental  and 
economic  security  as  a  nation.  The  public  has  entrusted  the 
government  with  the  stewardship  of  our  oceans,  and  the 
government  should  exercise  its  authority  widi  a  broad  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  all  citizens  and  their  long-term 
interests. 

To  embrace  these  reforms  and  achieve  our  goal,  the 
commission  proposed  five  priority  objectives: 

1.  Declare  a  principled,  unified  national  ocean  policy 
based  on  protecting  ecosystem  health  and  requiring  sus- 
tainable use  of  ocean  resources. 

2.  Encourage  comprehensive  and  coordinated  gover- 
nance and  use  of  ocean  resources  at  scales  appropriate  to  the 
problems  to  be  solved. 

a.  The  regional  scale  of  large  marine  ecosystems 
is  most  appropriate  for  fisheries  management  and 
for  governance  generally. 

b.  Coastal  development  and  pollution  control  is 
most  appropriately  addressed  at  the  watershed  level. 

3.  Restructure  fishery  management  institutions  and 
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reorient  fisheries  policy  to  protect  and  sustain  the  ecosys- 
tems on  which  our  fisheries  depend. 

4.  Protect  important  habitat  and  manage  coastal  devel- 
opment to  minimize  habitat  damage  and  water  quality 
impairment. 

5.  Control  sources  of  pollution,  particularly  nutrients, 
that  are  harming  marine  ecosystems. 

In  order  to  work  toward  the  achievement  of  these  pri- 
orities, the  commission  recommends  the  following:  the 
passage  of  a  National  Oceans  Protection  Act  that  commits 
the  nation  *to  protecting  our  oceans;  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Oceans  Agency  responsible  for  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  the  national  commitment;  a  nation- 
al coordinating  oceans  council  at  the  White  House  that 
includes  all  the  agencies  and  departments  that  have  some 
jurisdiction  over  our  oceans;  the  establishment  of  regional 
ecosystem  councils  to  develop  ocean  protection  plans  that 
bring  together  the  policies  of  the  land  and  sea  affecting  our 
coastal  environment;  the  development  of  a  sustainable  fish- 
eries policy,  as  opposed  to  the  current  single-species  man- 
agement; and  the  establishment  of  additional  ocean 
reserves  to  promote  the  restoration  of  both  fisheries  and 
habitat. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  there  are  signs  of  success  that 
should  give  us  hope  that  ecologically  sensitive  management 
of  our  resources  is  possible.  Striped  bass,  severely  depleted 
along  our  Atlantic  shores,  made  a  striking  comeback  when 
given  a  chance.  North  Atlantic  swordfish  recently  did  the 
same  in  response  to  lower  catch  limits  and  closed  nursery 
areas.  Seabirds,  kelp  beds  and  fish  communities  returned  to 
the  coastal  waters  off  Los  Angeles  after  waste  discharges 
were  reduced.  Proven,  workable  solutions  to  the  crisis  in 
our  oceans  exist,  but  such  successes  will  remain  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule  until  we  chart  a  new  course  for 
ocean  management. 

The  world's  greatest  natural  resource  is  in  trouble. 

In  their  pastoral  reflection  Renewing  the  Earth  (1992), 
the  U.S.  bishops  wrote:  "Grateful  for  the  gift  of  cre- 
ation...we  invite  Catholics  and  men  and  women  of  good 
will  in  every  walk  of  life  to  consider  with  us  the  moral  issues 
raised  by  the  environmental  crisis....  These  are  matters  of 
powerful  urgency  and  major  consequence.  They  constitute 
an  exceptional  call  to  conversion.  As  individuals,  as  institu- 
tions, as  a  people,  we  need  a  change  of  heart  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  planet  for  our  children  and  for  generations 
yet  unborn." 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
implemented  a  conservation  ethic  for  our  land  that  lives  on 
today  in  such  revered  national  parks  as  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  Today  Americans  need  to 
embrace  a  new  ethic  for  our  oceans  that  will  leave  a  legacy 
of  healthy  oceans  for  our  children.  @ 
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Cuba's  Catholic  Dissident 


The  Saga  of  Oswaldo  Paya 

BY  TIM  PADGETT 


Dissident  movements  never  get  much  traction 
in  Communist  Cuba.  That  is  partly  because 
Fidel  Castro  is  vastly  more  charismatic  than  the 
stone-faced  apparatchiks  of  the  old  Soviet  bloc 
and  partly  because  his  security  apparatus  would  tax  Orwell's 
imagination.  Either  way,  El  Comandante  has  always  been  able 
to  put  a  lid  on  dissident  leaders  before  their  faces  became  as 
well  known  as  Lech  Walesa  or  Nelson  Mandela. 

But  Cuban  dissidents  have  never  had  much  spiritual 
backup,  either.  In  Poland,  Walesa's  Solidarity  movement 
was  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  start,  a 
fact  that  automatically  gave  it  the  support  of  90  percent  of 
the  population.  History  is  full  of  evidence  that  faith  can  be 
a  more  resilient  bond  for  democratic  change  than  politics, 
and  Fidel  Castro  is  nothing  if  not  a  keen  student  of  histo- 
ry. He  proved  this  early  in  his  dictatorship  by  purging 
Cuba  of  its  Catholic  clergy  as  well  as  its  Catholic  enthusi- 
asm. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Cuba's  first  bona  fide 
dissident  movement — one  that  has  seen  some  75  of  its  lead- 
ers imprisoned  by  Castro  this  year — can  in  many  ways  be 
traced  to  a  small  Catholic  church,  Nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores  (Our  Lady  of  Sorrows),  on  Cuba's  Isla  de  la 
Juventud  (Isle  of  Youth,  formerly  called  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  or 
Isle  of  Pines).  It  was  there  that  a  teenage  dissident  named 
Oswaldo  Paya  spent  his  free  time  as  a  political  prisoner  for 
three  years,  from  1969  to  1972.  But  it  was  also  a  spiritual 
refuge,  where  Paya  came  to  the  conclusion  that  inept  mili- 
tary actions  like  the  Bay  of  Pigs  were  not  the  way  to  chal- 
lenge Castro.  The  more  effective  approach  in  the  long  run, 
he  reasoned,  would  be  a  nonviolent,  grass-roots,  faith-based 
campaign  of  opposition- — the  Christian  Liberation 
Movement — which  today  has  gained  more  support  inside 
Cuba  than  any  other  since  Castro  took  power  in  1959. 

Oswaldo  Paya,  in  fact,  is  the  first  Cuban  dissident  ever  to 
be  compared  with  the  likes  of  Lech  Walesa.  It's  a  premature 
likening,  to  be  sure — especially  since  Castro  essentially  put 
Paya's  top  management  out  of  commission  last  March  with 
one  of  his  most  severe  crackdowns  in  decades.  But  the  fact 
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Oswaldo  Paya,  a  Cuban  Catholic,  speaks  at  a  press  conference  in  Havana 
in  early  February  after  returning  from  an  international  trip  to  accept  the 
Sakharov  Prize  for  Freedom  of  Thought.  Paya  has  been  nominated  for  the 
2003  Nobel  Peace  Prize 


that  Castro  did  not  jail  Paya — even  Castro  realizes  what  an 
international  outcry  that  would  provoke — is  in  itself  proof 
that  Paya  is  an  unprecedented  irritant  for  the  Cuban  regime. 

Just  as  important,  however — and  something  that  has 
gone  largely  and  strangely  unremarked  upon  in  my  profes- 
sion— is  the  Catholic  faith  that  fuels  Paya's  mission.  Even 
less  noticed,  I  believe,  is  the  way  Paya's  mission  has  in  turn 
helped  strengthen  a  once  moribund  Cuban  Catholic 
Church.  "This,"  the  51 -year-old  Paya  told  me  in  a  recent 
interview,  "has  finally  become  a  duel  between  power  and 
spirit  in  Cuba." 

That  standoff  started  early,  but  on  a  more  personal  level. 
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Paya  was  born  in  a  parish  called  La  Parroquia  del 

Cerro,  where  his  6  levout  Catholics.  Showing  at 

a  young  uitch  Castro  for  hard-headed- 

ness,  Paya  v.  as  the  only  5  oungster  in  his  primary  school  who 
refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  Communist  Youth  after 
the  1959  revolution. 

Most  Catholic  clergy  and  laypeople  had  backed  Castro's 
overthrow  of  the  right-wing  strongman  Fulgencio  Batista, 
but  their  attitudes  turned  when  Castro  adopted 
Communism.  That,  and  the  fact  that  Cuba's  bishops  had 
remained  loyal  to  Batista,  was  bound  to  bring  the 
Communists'  wrath  down  on  the  church.  From  1960 
through  1961  all  Catholic  media  were  abolished,  Catholic 
schools  were  expropriated  and  more  than  3,500  priests  and 
nuns  were  exiled.  "Castro  left  about  200  priests  to  minister 
to  six  million  Cubans,"  recalls  Miami's  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Augustan  Roman,  one  of  the  exiled  priests.  "It  put  Cuba's 
Catholics  to  sleep." 

Not  all  of  them.  Paya  was  part  of  a  small  but  tenacious 
crowd  of  activist  Catholic  youth  who  provoked  ridicule  and 
worse  in  their  high  school  cafeterias.  After  publicly 
denouncing  the  violent  Soviet  crackdown  in  Czechoslovakia 
during  the  Prague  Spring  of  1968,  Paya  got  hauled  off  to  a 
work  camp  on  the  Isla  de  Pinos. 

But  it  was  there  that  Paya  changed  from  "an  aggressive 
boy,  always  hurling  acerbic  criticism  of  Castro's  regime,  into 
a  more  mature  leader,"  says  a  longtime  friend  of  Paya,  the 
Rev.  Armando  Perez,  associate  pastor  of  our  Lady  Queen  of 
Martyrs  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  WTien  Paya  discovered 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  in  the  island  town  of  Xueva 
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Gerona,  he  found  it  locked  up.  He  sent  a  request  to  the 
Havana  bishop  for  the  keys  and  opened  up  a  sanctuary7  that 
camp  guards  let  him  use  as  his  prison  home  when  he  wasn't 
working  at  the  island's  quarry  60  hours  a  week. 

Paya  set  up  a  virtual  mission  there,  giving  religious 
speeches,  inviting  in  sick  and  elderly  islanders  and  pursuing 
what  he  calls  a  "more  mystic  life."  It  made  him,  he  says, 
both  tougher  and  more  stoic — and  more  resolved  to  follow 
the  methods  he  had  heard  about  in  the  U.S.  civil  rights 
movement:  fighting  the  system  nonviolently  from  within 
the  system?  "He  discovered  a  pacifist  method  more  compat- 
ible with  his  Christianity7,"  says  Bishop  Roman.  "He  realized 
that  you  can  bring  down  a  house  in  two  ways — with  a  hur- 
ricane or  with  termites.  The  former  just  wasn't  going  to 
happen  in  Cuba,  but  the  latter  is  still  possible." 

The  best  place  for  the  termites  to  munch,  Paya  decided, 
was  Castro's  own  Constitution,  which  on  its  face,  if  hardly 
ever  in  its  execution,  allows  for  democratic  niceties  like 
multiple-candidate  elections  and  referendums.  But  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  a  patriotic  Cuban  politico,  Paya  had  to 
thwart  one  of  Castro's  favorite  modes  of  attack:  accusing 
dissidents  of  being  tools  of  the  United  States. 

So  even  when  he  was  offered  a  chance  to  escape  to 
Miami  during  the  massive  Mariel  boadift  of  1980,  Paya 
instead  opted  to  stay  in  Cuba  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  took 
a  university7  degree  in  physics  and  became  an  engineer,  spe- 
cializing in  the  repair  of  hospital  equipment — work  to 
which  he  still  travels  by  bicy  cle  each  day  in  Havana.  (Many, 
in  fact,  speculate  that  the  real  reason  Castro  does  not  jail 
Paya  is  that,  with  Cuba's  economy  so  ramshackle,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  lose  talented  medical  technicians.) 

Nor  can  Castro  accuse  Paya  of  promoting  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic embargo  against  Cuba.  Paya  does  not  call  for  abol- 
ishing it.  But  like  the  Catholic  Church,  he  has  repeatedly 
expressed  opposition  to  those  aspects  of  the  embargo  that 
hurt  Cuba's  1 1  million  people,  especially  the  recendy  lifted 
U.S.  ban  on  food  and  medicine  sales  to  Cuba. 

but  the  1980  S  would  turn  out  to  be  a  decade  of  more  reli- 
gious than  political  significance  for  Cuba.  After  a  quarter- 
century7  of  dormancy,  the  island's  Catholic  Church  got  a 
whiff  of  smelling  salts  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  hit  the  interna- 
tional scene.  By  1986,  the  church  in  Cuba  was  deep  into 
what  it  called  the  National  Cuban  Church  Meeting,  known 
by  its  Spanish  acronym  ENEC — an  exercise  in  soul-search- 
ing and  revival  that  may  have  saved  Cuba's  church  from 
irrelevance  if  not  eventual  extinction. 

If  Paya  and  other  dissidents  thought  the  ENEC  would 
fuel  their  political  activism,  they  were  mistaken.  Cuba's 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  Vatican,  decided  that  it  made  little 
sense  for  the  church  to  confront  Castro  when  the  church  in 
Cuba  itself  was  still  so  threadbare.  Cuba  could  not  be 
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"Dow  V  talk  to  ?ne  about  sex! 
My  generation  invented  sex. " 


Poland.  As  a  result,  the  Cuban  church  opted  for  a  contro- 
versial policy  of  accommodation  with  the  Communist 
regime  as  the  only  way  to  rebuild  Cuban  Catholicism — a 
policy  that  to  a  large  degree  still  stands. 

Characteristically,  Paya  pushed.  The  church,  he  argued, 
should  not  risk  the  impression  that  it  cared  more  about  its 
own  corporate  development  in  Cuba  than  it  did  about 
human  rights — especially  since  that  might  end  up  actually 
alienating  Cubans  from  the  church.  "The  Castro  govern- 
ment insists  on  protecting  Cuba's  sovereignty,"  says  Paya. 
"My  point  is,  by  defending  Cubans'  civil  rights,  we  are  also 
defending  Cuba's  sovereignty." 

Whether  the  church  liked  it  or  not,  Paya  would  become 
its  political  voice  in  Cuba.  In  1987,  with  church  aid,  he 
started  up  the  magazine  Pueblo  de  Dios  (People  of  God), 
which  regularly  called  on  Cuba's  Catholics  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  human  rights  discussion.  A  year  later,  however, 
under  intense  pressure  from  the  government,  Cuba's  bish- 
ops shut  down  the  magazine.  Undeterred,  Paya  immediate- 
ly founded  the  Christian  Liberation  Movement,  known  by 
its  Spanish  initials,  M.C.L. 

By  now  Paya  was  married  with  three  children — and  a 
growing  target  for  Cuba's  security  police,  who  often  (and 
still  do,  he  says)  shadowed  him  on  the  streets  from  as  close 
as  a  few  feet  away.  But  it  was  also  a  measure  of  Paya's  grow- 
ing popularity  with  Cubans  that,  while  police  often  took 
him  into  custody  for  questioning,  they  never  imprisoned 
him  outright — even  after  he  and  the  M.C.L.  began  a  grass- 
roots "dialogue"  on  a  national  human  rights  referendum  in 
1991.  "This  is  the  first  totally  peaceful  movement  for 
change  in  the  history  of  Cuba,"  says  Paya.  "They  did  not 
know  how  to  confront  that."  Instead,  Castro  supporters 
ransacked  Paya's  Havana  house  and  defaced  it  with  graffiti 
that  read  "Traitor"  and  "C.I.A." 

In  1992  Paya  began  his  attempts  to  run  for  Cuba's 
Parliament  as  an  opposition  candidate.  He  was,  predictably, 
arrested;  but  again,  he  was  never  imprisoned.  That  allowed 
him  to  go  on  building  a  broader  grass-roots  following,  espe- 
cially as  Cuba's  post-Soviet-aid  economy  hit  rock  bottom  in 
the  90's.  By  1996  Paya  and  the  M.C.L.  felt  strong  enough  to 
start  the  Varela  Project — a  petition  campaign  to  get  the  nec- 
essary 10,000  signatures  that,  under  the  1976  Constitution, 
legalized  a  national  referendum.  Paya  sought  a  plebiscite  on 
five  basic  human  rights  issues:  free  speech,  free  assembly, 
multiparty  elections,  broader  free  enterprise  and  the  freeing 
of  political  prisoners. 

but  it  was  the  project's  name  that  was  particularly  shrewd. 
Varela  was  Padre  Felix  Varela,  a  Cuban  Catholic  priest  who 
in  the  mid- 19th  century  helped  spark  the  movement  for 
Cuba's  independence  from  Spain,  which  it  eventually  won 
in  1898,  and  freedom  for  black  slaves.  As  a  result,  the  Varela 


Project  gathered  all  the  more  momentum,  because  it 
emerged  on  the  eve  of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  historic  1998  visit 
to  Cuba.  That  event  further  galvanized  not  only  the  Cuban 
Church  but  also  Catholic  dissidents  like  Paya — and  the 
ongoing  efforts  of  Cuban  Catholics  to  win  sainthood  for 
Padre  Varela.  "It  drove  home  for  people,"  says  Paya,  "that 
we  [the  M.C.L.]  are  first  and  foremost  persons  of  faith. 
They  realized  that  it's  much  harder — impossible,  really — 
for  a  government  to  crush  that  sort  of  thing  or  keep  it 
silent." 

At  this  point,  however,  an  important  question  arises. 
Who  was  gaining  more  energy  from  whom:  Paya  from  the 
Cuban  Church,  or  the  Cuban  Church  from  Paya?  It's  easy 
to  imagine  Paya  taking  sustenance  from  Catholicism's 
revival  in  Cuba;  but  it  is  hard  to  dismiss  the  notion  that 
while  Paya  was  out  crusading  for  democratic  reform  in  the 
name  of  Catholicism,  his  personal  popularity  helped  draw 
more  Cubans  into  the  church's  told.  More  likely,  says 
Bishop  Roman,  Paya  and  the  church  have  been  engaged  in 
a  symbiosis  that  is  all  too  rarely  acknowledged  publicly: 
"The  two  receive  too  much  from  each  other  at  this  point  to 
say  otherwise." 

Either  way,  Paya  was  on  the  verge  of  his  most  critical 
vindication.  By  2002  the  Varela  Project  had  gathered  more 
than  1 1,000  signatures,  from  Havana  to  Santiago  in  the  east 
and  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  west.  The  most  striking  thing  was 
that  Paya  had  accomplished  this  by  word  of  mouth,  secur- 
ing legal  signatures  through  the  island's  catacomb-like  sys- 
tem known  as  resolver — the  Cuban  expression  for  finding- 
ingenious  ways  of  solving  problems  like  a  chronic  lack  of 
food,  auto  parts  or  access  to  mass  media  to  promote  an 
opposition  campaign. 

And  then,  during  former  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter's 
equally  historic  visit  to  Cuba  that  year,  Varela  had  its  mass 
media  moment,  hi  a  speech  to  Castro  and  a  host  of 
Communist  VI.P.'s  in  Havana,  which  Castro  allowed  to  be 
broadcast  nationwide,  Carter  not  only  mentioned  the 
Varela  Project  but  championed  it.  Suddenly  every  Cuban 
household  knew  about  it — not  only  that  there  was  a  consti- 
tutionally sanctioned  petition  drive  taking  place  on  their 
streets,  but  that  it  was  a  Catholic-inspired  campaign. 

Overnight,  Paya  had  gained  Lech  Walesa-style  status 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Cuba.  Castro  tried  to  counterat- 
tack by  dismissing  the  Varela  petitions  as  illegitimate — 
something  not  even  the  right-wing  Chilean  dictator 
General  Augusto  Pinochet  dared  do  in  the  1980's  when  the 
opposition  successfully  petitioned  for  a  constitutional  refer- 
endum on  his  rule.  Castro  mobilized  massive  marches  in 
support  of  his  government  and  heid  his  own  special  refer- 
endum, which,  not  surprisingly,  resoundingly  affirmed 
Cuban  socialism  as  the  island's  "irrevocable"  system. 

But  it  did  little  to  dampen  Paya's  new  fame.  He  won  the 
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Eucharist  is... 

a.  )  a  Noun 

b.  )  a  Verb 


Father  Edward  Foley  excites  some  people  and 
surprises  others.  He  is  a  professor  of  liturgy  and 
music  and  thinks  Eucharist  is  meant  to  be  a  verb.  "It's  not 
just  about  bread  being  changed,  it's  also  about  the 
community  being  changed!"  he  says.  "You  see  others  and 
say... I  never  recognized  them  before,  they  are  the  body  of 
Christ."  One  listener  predicted,  "It  will  change  the  way  I 
approach  communion  every  Sunday." 

Father  Foley  makes  people  say,  "I  never  thought  of  it  being 
that  way."  Imagine  a  faculty  that  changes  the  way  people 
look  at  things.  Sounds  down  right  exciting,  doesn't  it? 
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European  Union's  Sakharov  Prize  for  human  rights  last 
December.  Vaclav  Havel,  who  led  the  "velvet  revolution" 
that  toppled  Communism  in  Czechoslovakia,  nominated 
him  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  And  this  past  spring,  Robert 
DeNiro's  Tribeca  Film  Festival  canceled  its  screening  of 
Oliver  Stone's  Castro  documentary,  "Comandante,"  and 
showed  instead  a  documentary  on  Paya.  More  important, 
within  a  year  after  Carter's  visit,  the  Varela  Project  claimed 
to  have  garnered  an  additional  30,000  signatures. 

Eventually,  Castro  had  to  strike  with  a  harder  fist — hence 
the  arrests,  convictions  and  lengthy  prison  sentences,  as  many 
as  28  years,  for  75  Cuban  dissidents  this  past  spring,  more 
than  50  of  whom  were  Paya  lieutenants.  They  were  accused 
of  treason  for  taking  aid  from  the  United  States,  which 
Castro  insists  is  poised  to  invade  Cuba  now  as  it  invaded  Iraq. 

The  crackdown  makes  it  easier  to  understand  why 
Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega  of  Havana  recendy  insisted  that  the 
Cuban  church  cannot  and  will  not  "be  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition,  the  same  way  you  cannot  ask  the  church  to  sup- 
port the  government."  Ortega's  critics,  however,  say  he  is 
essentially  aiding  the  latter  by  being  so  indifferent  to  the  for- 
mer. 

All  of  which  makes  this  the  most  triumphant  and  yet  the 
most  precarious  moment  in  Paya's  dissident  career.  Critics 
both  inside  and  outside  Cuba  have  suggested  that  Paya 
unnecessarily  provoked  Castro  by  flaunting  his  internation- 
al celebrity.  But  Paya  insists  that  his  movement  has  let  a 
genie  out  of  the  bottle  that  will  eventually  succeed,  either 
during  Castro's  lifetime  or  shortly  thereafter — meaning  that 
democratic  change  post-Castro  might  be  easier  now  that  a 
nonviolent,  grass-roots  reform  spirit  has  finally  penetrated 
into  the  island's  civic  veins,  largely  through  the  Varela 
Project.  What's  more,  as  Paya  showed  during  a  visit  to 
Miami  this  year,  most  of  the  once  bellicose  exile  communi- 
ty has  signed  on  to  his  strategy.  "We've  helped  destroy  the 
myth  that  a  majority  of  exiles  are  war  mongers,"  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cuban  church  and  Paya  will  continue 
their  delicate  partnership.  The  church  has  in  fact  been 
building  a  stronger  social  backbone  of  late.  Shordy  before 
last  spring's  wave  of  arrests,  Cardinal  Ortega  did  make  an 
unusually  impassioned  call  for  Castro  to  address  the 
increasingly  bleak  economic  straits  of  Cuba,  where  most 
workers  make  about  $15  a  month.  Last  month,  he  and 
Cuba's  13 -member  bishops'  conference  urged  "clemency" 
for  the  jailed  dissidents  and  criticized  Castro  for  making  his 
"official  ideology"  even  more  intolerant  of  late.  But  Cuba's 
bishops  still  seem  as  hoarse  about  human  rights  under 
Castro  as  they  were  under  Batista.  Paya  may  be  right  when 
he  claims  that  despite  Castro's  crackdowns,  his  movement 
will  keep  growing.  The  question  is  whether  the  spiritual 
backup  his  movement  needs,  now  more  than  ever,  will  grow 
as  well.  H 
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Remembering 
Mother  Teresa 

She  followed  St.  Augustine's  advice:  'Love  and  say  it  with  your  life. ' 


BY  ROGER  SCHUTZ 


WE  LIVE  IN  A 
world  where 
light  and  dark- 
ness coexist. 
Through  the  life  she  lived, 
Mother  Teresa  invited  people 
to  choose  light.  In  this  way 
she  opened  a  road  to  holiness 
for  many  others.  So  we  shall 
be  numerous,  in  Saint  Peter's 
Square  on  Oct.  19,  rejoicing 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II,  by 
declaring  her  blessed,  propos- 
es her  as  a  model  to  believers. 

Mother  Teresa  made 
words  written  by  St.  Augus- 
tine four  centuries  after 
Christ  comprehensible  to  us: 
"Love,  and  say  it  with  your 
life."  Trust  in  God  becomes 

credible  and  is  communicated  above  all  when  it  is 
out. 

I  had  many  opportunities  to  converse  with  Mother 
Teresa.  Often  it  was  possible  to  discern  in  her  reflections 
of  the  holiness  of  Christ. 

In  the  summer  of  1976  she  came  to  Taize.  Our  hill  was 
full  of  young  people  from  many  different  countries.  That 
day  we  wrote  a  prayer  together:  "O  God,  Father  of  every 
human  being,  you  ask  us  all  to  bring  love  where  the  poor 
are  humiliated,  reconciliation  where  human  beings  are 
divided,  joy  where  the  Church  is  shaken.  You  open  this 
road  for  us  so  that  we  may  be  ferments  of  communion 
throughout  the  entire  human  family." 

That  same  year,  a  few  of  my  brothers  and  I  went  to  live 

BROTHER  ROGER  SCHUTZ  is  the  founder  of  the  Taize  communi- 
ty in  Burgundy,  France. 


livec 


for  a  time  with  the  very  poor  in  Calcutta.  We  were  staying 
near  Mother  Teresa's  home  in  a  lower-class  district,  noisy, 
full  of  children,  where  mostly  Muslims  lived.  We  were 
offered  hospitality  by  a  Christian  family  whose  home  was 
in  front  of  an  intersection  of  some  small  streets,  filled  with 
shops  and  simple  workshops.  Mother  Teresa  often  came  to 
pray  with  us.  In  the  afternoon,  she  sometimes  asked  me  to 
go  with  her  to  visit  lepers  who  had  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  death.  She  tried  to  calm  their  worries. 

Sometimes  she  could  take  initiatives  that  were  quite  spon- 
taneous. One  day,  on  the  way  back  from  visiting  the  lepers, 
she  said  to  me  in  the  car,  "I  have  something  to  ask  you.  Say 
yes!"  Before  giving  my  reply,  I  tried  to  find  out  more  about 
what  she  wanted,  but  she  would  only  repeat,  "Say  yes!" 

Finally  she  explained.  "Tell  me  that  from  now  on  you 
will  wear  your  white  robe  all  day  long;  this  sign  is  so  nec- 
essary in  the  situations  of  today." 
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"Yes,"  I  answe  sak  to  my  brothers,  and  I  will 

wear  it  as  often  ;  So  she  had  the  sisters  make  a 

white  rot  ;  !^ted  on  sewing  part  of  it  herself. 

She  was  pari  attentive  to  children.  She  pro- 

posed that  one  rothers,  who  was  a  physician,  and  I 

go  to  the  hor  r  abandoned  children  every  morning  to 
take  care  oft  ho  were  most  ill.  On  the  first  day  I  dis- 

covered a  little  girl,  four  months  old.  I  was  told  that  she 
did  not  have  enough  strength  to  resist  the  viruses  of  the 
winter.  And  Mother  Teresa  proposed,  "Bring  her  with  you 
to  Taize;  you  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  her  there." 

In  the  plane  returning  to  France,  the  little  girl,  named 
Marie,  w  as  not  well.  WTien  we  arrived  in  Taize,  she  began 
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to  gurgle  like  a  happy  baby  for  the  first  time.  In  the  first 
weeks,  she  often  slept  in  my  arms  while  I  worked.  Slowly 
her  strength  returned.  Then  she  went  to  live  in  the  village, 
in  a  house  close  to  ours.  My  sister  Genevieve,  who  years 
before  in  Taize  had  taken  in  children  and  raised  them  as 
her  own,  welcomed  her  to  her  home.  When  she  was  bap- 
tized I  became  her  godfather,  and  I  love  her  like  a  father. 

Several  years  later,  Mother  Teresa  came  back  to  Taize 
one  Sunday  in  the  autumn.  During  the  prayer,  together  we 
expressed  a  concern  that  remains  true  today:  "In  Calcutta, 
there  are  visible  homes  for  the  dying.  But  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  many  young  people  are  in  invisible  homes  for  the 
dying.  They  are  marked  by  broken  relationships  or  by 
worry  for  their  future.  Separations  have 
wounded  in  them  the  innocence  of 
childhood  or  adolescence.  In  some  this 
leads  to  disenchantment:  What  is  the 
good  of  existing?  Does  life  still  have  any 
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meaning?" 

In  1984  Mother  Teresa  and  I  were 
invited  by  the  Holy  See  for  the  opening 
of  the  first  World  Youth  Day  in  Rome. 
We  had  to  speak  in  the  Coliseum,  one 
after  the  other.  Little  Marie,  who  was 
eight  years  old,  was  there  too.  The  wind 
of  early  spring  was  blowing  so  strongly 
that  I  had  to  hold  her  tighdy  wrapped  in 
her  cape  so  that  she  would  not  be 
pierced  by  the  cold.  She  was  very  quiet. 
With  her  keen  and  attentive  mind,  she 
wanted  to  listen  to  everything. 

Later  on,  we  were  invited  once 
again  to  lead  a  prayer  for  World  Youth 
Day,  this  time  in  Denver,  in  the  United 
States.  But  Mother  Teresa  was  already 
ill.  When  I  arrived,  I  learned  that  she 
had  had  to  cancel  her  trip.  She  sent  me 
a  letter  to  tell  me:  "Let's  write  a  fourth 
book  together!" 

Two  of  my  brothers  and  I  went  to 
Calcutta  in  order  to  take  part  in 
Mother  Teresa's  funeral.  We  wished  to 
thank  God  for  the  gift  of  her  life  and  to 
sing  with  her  sisters  in  the  spirit  of 
praise.  Next  to  her  body,  I  remembered 
how  we  had  in  common  this  conviction: 
a  communion  in  God  stimulates  us  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  on  earth.  Yes, 
when  we  soothe  the  trials  of  others,  we 
encounter  Christ.  Does  he  not  say  it 
himself,  "Whatever  you  do  for  the 
least,  vou  do  for  me"?  El 
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when  the 
trees  say 
nothing 


THE  VISION  OF  THOMAS  MERTON 
Patrick  F.  OConnell,  Editor 

These  essays  by  distinguished  Merton  scholars  reveal 
Merton's  diverse  interests  and  talents,  offering  new 
insights  into  the  complex  and  fascinating  life  of  this 
spiritual  leader.  Readers  will  discover  much  to 
enrich  their  awareness  of  Merton  and  deepen  their 
own  spiritual  lives. 

ISBN:  0-87793-991-8  /  256  pp,  $14.95 


MERTON'S  PALACE  OF  NOWHERE 

25th  Anniversary  Edition 
James  Finley 

This  time-honored  classic  introduces  a  whole  new 
generation  to  Merton's  insights  on  realization  of  the 
true-self,  the  heart  of  the  quest  for  spiritual  identity. 
With  a  special  note  from  the  author,  James  Finley,  and 
a  foreword  by  Patrick  Hart,  OCSO,  Abbey  of 
Gethsemani. 

ISBN:  0-87793-041-4/160  pp,  $10.95 

Also  by  James  Finley . . . 
THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  HEART 
ISBN  1-893732-1 0-X  /  224  pages,  $12.95 

WHEN  THE  TREES  SAY  NOTHING 

Writings  on  Nature 

Thomas  Merton 

Edited  by  Kathleen  Deignan 

This  first  collection  of  Thomas  Merton's  nature  writings 
reveals  the  beloved  spiritual  master  as  an 
environmentalist  ahead  of  his  time.  A  primer  on  eco- 
spirituality,  this  important  book  is  skillfully  edited  by 
Kathleen  Deignan,  Ph.D.,  with  a  foreword  by  Thomas 
Berry  and  art  by  John  Giuliani.  "Merton  would  be 
thrilled  with  this  book. " 

—Brother  David  Steindl-Rast,  OSB, 

Cofounder  of  gratefulness.org 
ISBN:  1-893732-60-6/  192  pp,  Hardcover,  $15.95 

A  SORIN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  by  Ave  Maria  Press 


LOVING  IN  THE  MASTER  S  FOOTSTEPS 

God's  Dream  for  Us 
Michael  Fonseca 

Building  on  the  insights  of  his  popular  book,  Living 
in  God's  Embrace,  Michael  Fonseca  invites  us  to  a 
deeper,  wholehearted  discipleship,  guiding  us  to  a 
commitment  to  Jesus  that  results  in  a  lifestyle  patterned 
on  the  Master's  teaching  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit. 
ISBN:  0-87793-994-2  /  224  pp,  $12.95 

Also  by  Michael  Fonseca . . . 

LIVING  IN  GOD'S  EMBRACE 

ISBN  0-87793-939-X  /  240  pages  /  $1 2.95 


draqon 


Also  by  Joyce  Rupp . , 

MAY  I  HAVE 
THIS  DANCE? 
ISBN  0-87793-480-0 
184  pages/ $12.95 

THE  CUP  OF 
OUR  LIFE 

ISBN  0-87793-625-0 
184  pages/ $12.95 

INVITING 
GOD  IN 
ISBN  0-87793-958-6 
160  pages/ $12.95 


RIDING  THE  DRAGON 

10  Lessons  for  Inner  Strength  in 
Challenging  Times 
Robert  J.  Wicks 

Psychologist  and  best-selling  author  Robert  Wicks 
helps  people  deal  with  difficulties — the  dragons 
that  escaped  from  the  cave.  He  encourages  people 
to  engage  their  problems,  to  ride  those  dragons 
rather  than  try  to  slay  them  or  drive  them  back  into 
the  cave. 

ISBN:  1-893732-65-7/  160  pp,  $15.95,  Hardcover 

A  SORIN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  by  Ave  Maria  Press 


Also  by  Robert  Wicks 

EVERYDAY 
SIMPLICITY 

ISBN  1-893732-12-6 
208  pages /SI  2.95 


TOUCHING 
THE  HOLY 

ISBN  0-87793-490-1 
160  pages/ $8.95 


SEEDS  OF 
SENSITIVITY 
ISBN  0-87793-541-6 
160  pages/ $9.95 


THE  GOSPELS  FOR  PRAYER 
Michael  Hansen,  Editor 

Experience  the  profound  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels,  with  this  unique  resource,  designed 
specifically  for  prayer.  Each  page  presents  one 
passage,  laying  out  each  story,  parable,  or  saying 
point  by  point,  just  as  you  would  pray  it,  using  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version. 
ISBN:  0-87793-986-1  /  vinyl  cover  /  736  pp,  $21.95 


REST  YOUR  DREAMS 
ON  A  LITTLE  TWIG 
Joyce  Rupp 

Illustrations  by  Barbra  Loomis 

Joyce  Rupp  has  gently  guided  thousands 
toward  a  deeper  understanding  of  personal 
and  universal  spiritual  truths.  Now,  in  her  first 
collection  of  poetry,  Rupp  shares  her  own 
awakening  to  the  spiritual  realities  in  nature, 
affirming  the  inner  journey  and  challenging 
the  way  we  live  our  lives.  She  encourages  us 
to  trust  our  own  fragile  dreams  for  inner 
growth — just  as  a  bird  rests  itself  on  a  small 
twig  and  trusts  it  for  support. 
ISBN:  1-893732-57-6 
160  pp,  Hardcover,  $14.95 

A  SORIN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  by  Ave  Maria  Press 
NOTECARDS! 

Inspired  by  Rest  Your  Dreams  on  a  Little 
Twig  each  eight-card  display  pack  features  a 
different  poem  and  illustration  from  the  book! 
Envelopes  included. 
$9-95  per  pack  of  eight.  Item  #jrnc 
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MYSTICS  MATTER 


A'  1 


WHY  THE  MYSTICS  MATTER  NOW 
Frederick  Bauerschmidt 

This  unconventional,  engaging,  and  playful 
introduction  to  the  mystical  writers  serves  as  a 
primer  to  contemporary  readers,  revealing  wisdom 
still  relevant  today.  Frederick  Bauerschmidt  draws 
from  those  mystics  whose  struggles  parallel  our  own 
and  reveals  the  meaning  of  their  words  in  clear, 
practical  ways. 

ISBN:  1-893732-71-1  /  160  pp,  $12.95 

A  SOWN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  by  Ave  Maria  Press 


WHEN  THE  LION  ROARS 

A  Primer  for  the 
Unsuspecting  Mystic 
Stephen  J.  Rossetti 

In  this  readable  guide,  Stephen  J.  Rosetti 
reminds  us  that  mystics  are  not  part  of  an  elite 
society,  but  people  who  have  come  to  experience 
God's  personal  desire  to  share  Himself  with  us. 
The  invitation  is  for  all  of  us,  and  Rosetti 
carefully  draws  wisdom  from  scripture  and 
mystical  writers  to  guide  us  along  the  road  we 
may  never  have  expected  to  take. 
ISBN:  0-87793-985-3  /  160  pp,  $11.95 


JOHN  KiflVAN 


JHEBEJS1GDJL 


THERE  IS  A  GOD 
THERE  IS  NO  GOD 

A  Companion  for  the  Journey 
of  Unknowing 
John  Kin  an 

Writing  for  those  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
mystical  tradition,  John  Kirvan  offers  insight  about 
the  essence  of  the  spiritual  journey  -  the  darkness 
and  uncertainty  that  one  embraces  after  abandoning 
the  clear  and  certain  path.  Includes  25  meditations. 
ISBN:  1-893732-69-X/  160  pp,  $12.95 

A  SORIN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  by  Ave  Maria  Press 


IMMERSED  IN  THE  SACRED 

Discovering  the  "Small  s"  Sacraments 
Kathy  Coffey 

Immersed  in  the  Sacred  is  an  invitation  to 
find  the  holy  in  the  people,  places,  activities,  and 
objects  that  fill  our  days.  Kathy  Coffey  shares 
reflections  on  "ordinary"  life  and  encourages 
each  of  us  to  explore  our  lives  and  to  find  the 
sacred  that  surrounds  us,  from  a  beautiful 
mountain  view  to  a  simple  hotel  room. 
ISBN:  0-87793-962-4  /  192  pp,  $12.95 


Also  by  John  Kirvan  — the  God  Hunger  trilogy. 


GOD  HUNGER 

Discovering  The 
Mystic  in  All  of  Us 
ISBN  1-893732-03-7 
192  pages /SI  2.95 


Savoring  God 


RAW  FAITH 

Nurturing  The 
Believer  in  All  of  Us 
ISBN  1-893732-18-5 
192  pages /SI  2.95 


SILENT  HOPE 

Living  With  the 
Mystery  of  God 
ISBN  1 -893732-41 -X 
192  pages /SI  2.95 


SAVORING  GOD 

Praying  With  All  Our  Senses 
Kathleen  Finley 

Tins  book  invites  us  to  be  with  God  through  the  very 
tangible,  specific  objects  of  our  everyday  life.  We're 
invited  to  take  another  look — as  well  as  another 
listen,  taste,  touch,  and  smell — at  what  is  right  before 
us  and  to  see  God  there.  A  variety  of  five-part  prayer 
exercises  helps  us  use  objects  in  nature  as  well  as 
everyday  objects  as  touchstones  for  prayer,  allowing 
us  to  truly  taste  and  see  God's  presence  all  around  us. 
ISBN:  0-87793-981-0/  160  pp,  $12.95 


LET  ME  SOW  LOVE 

Living  the  Peace  Prayer  of  St.  Francis 
James  e.  Adams 

Ideal  for  today's  busy  lives,  Let  Me  Sow  Love 
opens  the  beloved  Peace  Prayer  of  St.  Francis 
line  by  line  in  a  fresh  new  way  —  weaving 
scripture  and  reflections  to  highlight  the  themes 
of  St.  Francis,  with  questions  to  guide  the  reader 
in  prayer.  A  new  way  of  seeing  things,  a  new 
experience  of  peace,  a  fresh  perspective  on  love. 
ISBN:  0-87793-989-6  /  160  pp,  $10.95 


MARY  OF  NAZARETH, 
PROPHET  OF  PEACE 
John  Dear 

Foreword  by  Joan  Chittister 

For  a  troubled  world  —  an  eternal  message 
with  timely  urgency.  Experience  Mary's  powerful 
message  of  peace  and  nonviolence,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  her  prayer  and  the  prophetic 
model  of  her  life.  This  book  challenges  us  to  live 
a  life  of  peace  and  to  proclaim  to  a  violent  world 
that  we  stand  for  peace. 
ISBN:  0-87793-982-9  /  128  pp,  $9.95 
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(ife  has  its  ups  and  downs . . . 


WHY  ME?  WHY  NOW? 
Finding  Hope  When  You 
Have  Breast  Cancer 
Lorraine  V.  Murray 

Cancer  survivor  Lorraine  Murray  offers  caring 
spiritual  help  to  women  who  have  been  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer.  She  explores  the  tough  issues 
and  candidly  shares  her  own  battle  with  cancer, 
offering  positive  suggestions  for  dealing  with  fear, 
confusion,  anxiety,  and  suffering. 
ISBN:  0-87793-992-6  /  128  pp,  $9-95 


THE  RESILIENT  FAMILY 

Living  With  Your  Child's  Illness  or  Disabilit 
Paul  W.  Power,  Sc.D.  & 
Arthur  Dell  Orto,  Ph.D. 

For  families  with  a  child  who  has  a  serious  illness  oi 
disability,  a  unique  tool  by  respected  rehabilitation 
counseling  experts  that  focuses  on  the  entire  family, 
shows  them  how  to  thrive  in  the  face  of  burdens  that 
feel  unbearable. 

ISBN:  1-893732-66-5  /  192  pp,  $12.95 


GETTING  ALONG  (ALMOST) 
WITH  YOUR  ADULT  KIDS 

A  Decade  by  Decade  Guide 
Lois  &  Joel  Davitz 

Psychologists  Lois  and  Joel  Davitz  break  new  ground 
with  this  decade  by  decade  for  parents  of  adult 
children  that  explores  the  dynamics  between  parents 
and  adult  children.  Tackle  conflicts,  cultivate  great 
relationships,  and  gain  perspective  on  adult  family 
interactions. 

ISBN:  1-893732-61-4/  160  pp,  $12.95 


LIVING  FORWARD 

Perspectives  on  Reaching  "a  Certain  Age" 
John  F.  Smith 

Here's  a  book  for  the  young-old — ready  to  retire,  or 
perhaps  refusing  to,  but  still  vigorous,  sharp,  and 
engaged.  John  Smith  writes  with  insight,  humor  and 
empathy  about  the  issues  that  trouble,  delight,  puzzle, 
worry  and  elate.  "...  refreshingly  honest,  deeply 
personal,  and  filled  with  wonder  and  joy. " 

— George  E.  Vaillant,  M.D.,  Author  of  Aging  Well. 
ISBN:  1-893732-58-4/  128  pp,  $11.95 

A  SORIN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  bv  Ave  Maria  Press 


THE  GIFT  OF 
GRANDPARENTING 
Thea  Jarvis 

This  intimate  and  wise  spirituality  of 
grandparenting  celebrates  the  special  relationship 
between  grandparents  and  grandcMdren.  Each  of 
the  ten  reflections,  complete  with  lively  examples 
and  suggestions,  focuses  upon  opportunities  for 
sharing  the  gifts  that  each  generation  holds  for  the 
other. 

ISBN:  1-893732-63-0/160  pp,  $12.95 


tlparents 

J/lakeA 

Difference 


GOD  KNOWS  YOUR  JOB  GETS  OLD 
12  Ways  to  Enlive  It 
Marianne  LaBarre 

Here's  a  career  guide  with  spiritual  perspective. 
These  practical  strategies,  thoughtful  perspectives  and 
shared  stories  of  others  will  help  people  define  their 
careers,  critique  their  work,  embrace  their  callings, 
and  transform  their  jobs  into  productive,  fulfilling 
endeavors. 

ISBN:  1-893732-51-7/  160  pp,  $11.95 


GOD  KNOWS  GRANDPARENTS 
MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

Ways  To  Share  Your  Wisdom 

Priscilla  J.  Herbison  &  Cynthia  Tambornino 

Encourages  grandparents  to  embrace  the  joys  and 
challenges  of  grandparenting.  Topics  include:  the 
freedom  of  grandparenting,  how  to  establish 
boundaries  on  your  money  and  time,  embracing  all 
types  of  diversity  in  your  family,  parenting 
grandchildren  -  and  more! 
ISBN:  1-893732-50-9/  160  pp,  $11.95 


Other  books  in  the  popular  GOD  KNOWS  Series . . . 

The  GOD  KNOWS  Series  is  a  SORIN  BOOKS  Publication  distributed  by  Ave  Maria  Press 

GOD  KNOWS  Parenting  Is  a  Wild  Ride  (9  Things  To  Hold  On  To) 
by  Kathy  Coffey  ~  ISBN:  1-893732-38  X  /  160  pp,  $11.95 

GOD  KNOWS  You're  Stressed  (Simple  Ways  to  Restore  Your  Balance) 
by  Anne  Bryan  Smollin  ~  ISBN:  1  -893/32-35-5  /  160  pp,  $11.95 

GOD  KNOWS  Marriage  Isn't  Always  Easy  (12  Ways  to  Add  Zest) 
by  Maureen  Rogers  Law  &  Lanny  Law  /  ISBN:  1-893732-29-0  /  1 60  pp,  $1 1 .95 

GOD  KNOWS  Caregiving  Can  Pull  You  Apart  (12  Ways  to  Keep  It  All  Together) 
by  Gretchen  Thompson  ~  ISBN:  1  -893732-44-4  /  160  pp,  $11.95 

GOD  KNOWS  You're  Grieving  (Things  to  Do  to  Help  You  Through) 
by  Joan  Guntzelman  ~  ISBN:  1  -893732-39  8  /  160  pp,  $11.95 

GOD  KNOWS  We  Get  Angry  (Healthy  Ways  to  Deal  With  It) 
by  Priscilla  J.  Herbison  ~  ISBN:  1-893732-33-9  /  160  pp,  $11.95 

GOD  KNOWS  You'd  Like  a  New  Body  (12  Ways  to  Befriend 
the  One  You've  Got) 

by  Carl  Koch  &  Joyce  Heil  ~  ISBN:  1-893732-37-1  /  160  pp,  $11.95 
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musical  favorites 


SOJOURNERS 

Acoustic  Meditations 

Michael  James,  Steven  C,  Warner,  Craig  Watz 

From  the  trio  that  brought  you  Commonsong  and 
Ddnta  De,  these  acoustic  meditations  explore  sacred 
American  Roots  Music.  (50  min.) 
Compact  Disc  /  $15.95 

OF  HOLY  WOMEN 

The  Notre  Dame  Folk  Choir 

Steven  C.  Warner,  Director 

Views  the  sacred  through  feminine  images  with 
plainchant,  folk  song,  Magnificats,  Psalms,  and 
more.  (73  min.) 

ISBN:  0-87793-850-1  /  Stereo  Cassette  /  $9.95 
ISBN:  0-87793-851-2  /  Compact  Disc  /  $15.95 

COMMONSONG 

Acoustic  Meditations 

Instrumentalists  of  The  Notre  Dame  Folk  Choir 

Best-selling  collection  of  instrumental  sacred  music 
from  richly  diverse  sources.  (51  min.) 
ISBN:  0-87793-832-6  /  Stereo  Cassette  /  $9.95 
ISBN:  0-87793-839-3  /  Compact  Disc  /  $15.95 

CANDLED  SEASONS 

The  Notre  Dame  Folk  Choir 

&  The  Monastic  Schola  of  Gethsemani  Abbey 

Sacred  music  celebrating  Advent,  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Candlemas.  (67  min.) 
ISBN:  0-87793-860-1  /  Stereo  Cassette  /  $9.95 
ISBN:  0-87793-859-8  /  Compact  Disc  /  $15.95 

DANTA  DE 

The  Notre  Dame  Folk  Choir 
Steven  C.  Warner,  Director 

Eighteen  traditional  Irish  melodies  taken  from  the 
1928  Irish  hymnal  of  the  same  name.  (54  min.) 
ISBN:  0-87793-877-6  /  Stereo  Cassette  /  $9.95 
ISBN:  0-87793-878-4  /  Compact  Disc  /  $15.95 

AVE  MARIA 

The  Santa  Barbara  Regional  Choir 
Sue  Ann  Pinner,  Soloist 

Seventeen  Marian  hymns  including  10  renditions  of 
Ave  Maria  —  Gregorian  Chant,  Bach-Gounod,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  and  more.  (69  min.) 
ISBN:  0-87793-824-5  /  Stereo  Cassette  /  $9  95 
ISBN:  0-87793-825-3  /  Compact  Disc  /  $17.95 
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Priesthood  Sunday 

To  celebrate  the  role  of  priests  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  many  parishes  will  observe  Oct.  26  as  Priesthood  Sunday. 


BY  ROBERT  J.  SILVA 

AT  ST.  benedict's  parish  in  Ridgely,  Md.,  parish 
groups  are  sending  appreciation  cards  to  every 
priest  who  ever  served  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  to 
all  deacons,  seminarians  and  other  religious  in  the 
community.  At  St.  Anne's  Church  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  a 
children's  Rosary  Rally  will  be  held  before  a  late  afterernoon 
Mass  and  evening  fiesta  to  honor  priests.  Special  events  to 
honor  priests  and  religious  will  abound  that  day. 

For  many  Catholics  in  the  pews,  Priesthood  Sunday, 
Oct.  26,  does  not  come  any  too  soon.  For  the  last  several 
years,  a  great  shadow  has  been  cast  over  the  priesthood  by 
the  sexual  abuse  scandal.  The  sinful  actions  of  some  priests 
and  the  misguided  actions  of  some  bishops  have  made  it 
seem  that  the  priesthood  is  so  tainted  that  it  is  no  longer  to 
be  treasured  and  cherished  in  the  church.  These  and  other 
issues  surrounding  the  priesthood  have  caused  confusion 
and  questioning  about  the  centrality  and  value  of  priests  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world.  Indeed,  this  questioning  has 
made  it  easy  for  some  to  dismiss  the  priesthood  as  a  viable 
vocation  for  young  men  in  the  American  church  today. 

The  purpose  of  Priesthood  Sunday  is  to  engage  every 
level  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  in  a  national  con- 
versation about  the  priesthood.  When  Mom  and  Dad,  sister 
and  brother,  priest  and  catechist,  liturgist  and  school  teach- 
ers sit  down  to  talk,  a  rediscovery  of  the  importance  of  a 
vocation  to  the  priesthood  can  emerge.  When  we  talk  about 
the  work  of  priests  in  our  parishes  and  in  our  homes,  this 
conversation  can  create  a  renewed  understanding  of  priest- 
hood and  an  appreciation  for  those  who  are  serving  as 
priests.  This  renewal,  in  turn,  may  open  doors  to  new  voca- 
tions and  even  nourish  a  more  vital  Catholic  community  in 
our  country. 

Many  parishes  will  take  Priesthood  Sunday  as  an  occa- 
sion to  "give  Father  a  pat  on  the  back."  The  response  to  a 
national  mailing  from  the  National  Federation  of  Priests' 
Councils  has  so  far  been  very  encouraging.  Events  spon- 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  J.  SILVA,  a  priest  from  Stockton,  Calif.,  is  the 
president  of  the  Chicago-based  National  Federation  of  Priests' 
Councils. 


sored  by  parishes  or  schools  and  led  by  lay  people  are  being 
planned  in  many  places  across  the  country. 

Comprehensive  ideas  for  using  the  liturgy  of  the  day, 
with  emphasis  on  the  verse  in  the  second  reading,  "You  are 
a  priest  forever,"  from  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  (5:1-6), 
are  available  at  the  Web  site  www.priestsunday.org. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  num- 
ber of  priests  in  the  United  States  has  declined.  In  1950 
there  were  652  Catholics  per  priest  in  this  country.  By  2000 
there  were  1,257  Catholics  per  priest.  By  either  necessity  or 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  shift  in  numbers  brought 
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about  a  shift  V-  ln  1950>  priests  regu- 

larly taught  Wsm,  ran  the  youth  group, 

trained  tj:  ass,  prepared  people  for  mar- 

riage and  m<  Today,  priests  collaborate  in 

ministry  with  iriety  of  specialized  lay  ecclesial 

ministers  and  d<  5  who  serve  as  directors  of  religious 
education,  youth  mi  isters  and  pastoral  associates  and  fill 
many  other  roles.  The  priest's  role  has  consequently 
evolved  into  that  of  pastoral  and  spiritual  leader. 

The  need  for  strong  priest-pastoral  leaders  is  clear.  But 
while  faith  communities  are  growing,  the  priesthood  con- 
tinues to  suffer  losses.  There  are  19,000  Catholic  parishes 
in  the  United  States.  Only  about  4,000  are  ministered  to 
by  more  than  one  priest.  Some  priests  are  serving  two  or 
more  parishes  by  themselves.  Eight  thousand  parishes  are 
served  by  a  single  priest. 

It  was  from  thinking  about  the  issues  confronted  by  the 
church  and  priests  today  that  the  idea  for  Priesthood 
Sunday  arose.  It  fell  to  the  National  Federation  of  Priests' 
Councils  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  this  proposal.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  U.S.  Council  of  Serra 
International,  the  National  Association  of  Lay  Ministers, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Priesthood, 
the  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Priests  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Diocesan  Vocation  Directors 
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joined  forces  with  the  Federation  of  Priests'  Councils. 
Other  national  Catholic  organizations  also  have  contribut- 
ed, because  they  understand  the  importance  of  raising  the 
issue  of  priesthood  with  American  Catholics  who  in  com- 
ing decades  may  be  shocked  at  the  decline  in  parish  priests 
as  it  affects  parish  after  parish. 

In  addition  to  the  celebration  of  liturgies  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  ministries  of  priests,  Priesthood  Sunday  will 
also  emphasize  the  need  for  parishes  to  begin  a  dialogue 
on  the  importance  of  priesthood.  This  dialogue  will  raise 
such  questions  as  these:  Are  priests — not  just  Roman 
Catholic  priests — important  for  the  world?  Why  have 
there  been  priests  in  every  society  and  every  human  com- 
munity since  the  very  beginning?  What  does  the  priest 
bring  to  a  society,  to  a  people,  to  individuals?  What  is  it 
about  priests  that  people  throughout  history  have  found  so 
important? 

A  person  does  not  have  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  to  know 
that  priests  play  an  indispensable  yet  mysterious  role  in 
mediating  between  two  worlds.  Priests  are  understood  to  be 
different,  set  apart  from  the  mainstream.  They  are  different 
because  they  live  in  two  worlds:  the  immanent  world  that  is 
immediate,  physical  and  historical  and  die  transcendent 
world  that  is  beyond  time  and  without  limits.  Priests  are 
"bridge  people."  They  put  people  in  touch  with  what  is 
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beyond  those  limitations  of  time  and  space,  of  localities  and 
histories.  Priests  make  it  possible  for  people  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  "other-worldly,"  beyond  the  bonds  of  earth  and 
death.  "Priest"  and  "priesting"  translate,  therefore,  across 
cultures  and  faith  traditions.  "Priest"  speaks  to  us  in  ways 
that  the  titles  of  other  specialized  professions  do  not.  Across 
cultures  and  throughout  the  millennia,  there  has  been 
something  powerful  and  unique  about  priesthood.  That  is 
why  the  concept  of  the  priest  is  found  in  so  many  traditions, 
including  some  of  the  world's  most  ancient  religions  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.  Priests  are  central  to 
human  experience.  In  both  a  theological  and  sociological 
sense,  priests  bridge  the  space  between  the  everyday  and  the 
eternal. 


for  roman  catholics,  priesthood  is  cen- 
tral. The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is 
unique,  unlike  any  other,  because  it  is 
embodied  and  made  real  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  All  the 
men  who  are  priests  in  the  Catholic 
Church  are  priests  in  the  priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  and  through  the  priest- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ,  Roman  Catholic 
priests  act  in  this  world  as  pastoral  lead- 
ers who  draw  people  into  the  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  There 
all  that  is  human,  even  death,  is  trans- 
formed. 

The  lives  of  Catholics  are  touched 
and  changed  by  God  through  the  lives 
and  actions  of  priests.  The  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  the  Clergy  has  put  it 
this  way:  "The  sacraments,  privileged 
moments  in  communicating  the  divine 
life  to  man,  are  at  the  very  core  of  priest- 
ly ministry.  Priests  are  especially  con- 
scious of  being  living  instruments  of 
Christ,  the  Priest.  Their  function,  in 
virtue  of  sacramental  character,  is  that  of 
men  complying  with  the  action  of  God 
through  shared  instrumental  effective- 
ness" {The  Priest  and  the  Third  Christian 
Millennium  [3/19/99]).  There  is  a  new 
dimension  to  who  we  are  and  what  we 
are  about  because  of  the  priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ  made  present  to  us  through 
our  priests.  For  most  of  us,  saints  and 
sinners,  regularly  practicing  or  sporadi- 
cally attending,  our  experience  of 
Catholicism  is  inextricably  tied  to  our 
experience  of  the  ministry  of  priests. 


The  Catholic  tradition  is  sacramental,  filled  with  the 
conviction  that  community  life  and  God's  grace  are 
expressed  in  real  actions  instituted  by  Christ.  Within  diat 
Catholic  tradition,  priests  re-present  Jesus'  actions  and  wit- 
ness to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  in  bap- 
tism, in  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  in  countless  other 
ways  large  and  small.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said:  "Without 
the  priest,  there  is  simply  no  Catholic  Church."  How  then 
can  priesthood  as  a  fulfilling  and  exciting  vocation  be  dis- 
missed? 

Does  it  make  a  difference  if  there  are  priests  in  the 
world?  We  hope  that  on  Oct.  26  American  Catholics  will 
answer  with  a  resounding  "Yes!"  0 
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faith  in  foci 


of  the  Heart 


BY  BO  CALDWELL 


MY  DAD  TAUGHT  me  many 
dungs.  He  taught  me  that  if 
you  had  enough  duct  tape, 
you  could  fix  anything,  and  if 
vou  had  enough  extension  cords,  you  could 
plug  in  anything  anywhere.  He  taught  me 
that  each  day,  you  should  do  three  things: 
take  care  of  your  responsibilities,  do  some- 
thing for  someone  else  and  have  some 
fun.  He  taught  me  the  importance 
of  being  myself  and  of  aiming  high 
in  terms  of  what  I  wanted.  With 
my  mom  he  showed  me,  by 
example,  how  to  live  a  faith-cen- 
tered life,  and  he  taught  me 
about  marriage.  And  indirectly, 
I  learned  from  him  about  some- 
thing he  never  meant  to  teach 
me  and  would  have  preferred 
not  to:  how  to  see  someone  you 
love  go  through  heart  surgery  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side. 

Nine  years  ago,  with  my  mom 
and  brother,  I  sat  with  Dad  before 
and  after  he  underwent  a  triple 
bypass.  I  was  diligent  about  learning 
the  particulars  of  the  assault  that 
would  take  place  on  his  body.  So  last 
April,  when  my  husband  learned  he 
would  need  open-heart  surgery  to  replace 
his  aortic  valve,  w  hich  was  bicuspid  rather 
than  tricuspid  and  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
condition  called  "aortic  insufficiency,"  I 
knew  a  great  deal  about  what  the  surgery 
would  entail,  thanks  to  Dad.  My  mom  said, 
"It's  good  that  you  know,  and  it's  bad  that 
v  ou  know."  My  brother  was  more  direct. 
"You  know  too  much  for  your  own  good," 
he  said,  and  I  agreed. 

I  knew,  for  example,  that  to  reach  the 
heart,  die  doctors  would  have  to  cut 
through  Ron's  sternum  and  then  open  it 
like  church  doors,  a  fact  that  in  and  of  itself 

bo  caldwell,  author  of  The  Distant  Land  of 
My  Father,  a  novel,  lives  in  Northern 
California  with  her  husband,  the  novelist 
Ron  Hansen,  and  her  two  children. 


is  terrifying.  They  would  cool  Ron's  heart 
down  in  a  potassium  bath;  if  thev  didn't, 
the  heart  would  pump  too  fast.  He  would 
then  go  on  bypass,  a  life-support  system 
consisting  of  a  heart  and  lung  machine 
connected  to  his  circulatory  system  to 


relieve  his  heart  and  lungs  temporarily  of 
their  normal  functions  while  the  heart  was 
being  worked  on.  During  surgery,  blood 
would  be  circulated  through  the  machine, 
where  it  would  receive  oxygen  and  then  be 
pumped  back  through  the  body.  When  the 
doctor  had  finished  his  work,  Ron  would 
go  off  bypass,  and  the  sternum  would  be 
wired  shut  with  sutures  that  would  not 
need  to  be  removed.  Finally  the  chest 
would  be  stitched  back  together.  I  knew 
that  he  would  then  go  to  I.C.U.  and  after 
that  to  a  cardiac  unit.  I  knew  that  even  a 
successful  recovery  would  be  slow  and 
painful.  His  chest  would  hurt,  he  would 
tire  easily,  he  would  not  have  much  of  an 
appetite.  He  would  not  be  able  to  drive  for 
six  weeks,  not  because  the  act  of  driving  is 


strenuous,  but  because  of  the  damage  that 
would  occur  if  he  were  in  an  accident  and 
his  chest  hit  the  steering  wheel. 

Aid  I  knew  about  the  things  that  could 
go  wrong.  That  bypass  was  not  the  only 
surgery  we  saw  Dad  through;  six  years  after 
the  bypass,  he  underwent  surgery  to  repair 
an  abdominal  aortic  aneurism;  and  while 
the  surgery  itself  was  successful,  Dad  suf- 
fered the  first  of  three  strokes  a  few  days 
later.  The  first  stroke  left  him  unable  to 
talk;  the  second,  unable  to  walk;  the  third 
resulted  in  a  coma.  He  died  two  months 
and  two  days  after  surgery. 

What  I  did  not  know  I  learned  on  the 
Internet,  late  on  the  night  we  were  told  of 
the  date  for  surgery.  I 
learned  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  valves  used, 
tissue  and  mechanical.  The 
body  adapts  more  easily  to 
tissue  valves,  but  they 
wear   out,   usually  in 
about  10  years.  So  in 
younger  patients,  like 
£  Ron,  they  opt  for  the 

mechanical  valve,  which 
is  made  of  durable  metal 
and  is  attached  to  the  tis- 
sues of  the  heart  with  a 
fabric    ring.  Mechanical 
valves  last  for  100  years;  the 
draw  back  is  that  the  body  never 
really  accepts  it,  so  it  causes  the 
blood  in  the  valve  to  clot,  which  means 
the  patient  must  be  on  an  anticoagulant 
like  Coumadin  for  the  rest  of  his  fife. 

At  a  little  after  5  in  the  morning  on  the 
last  Monday  of  April,  a  week  after  Ron  had 
learned  he  would  need  surgery,  he  and  I 
drove  to  the  hospital  to  begin  our  waiting. 
The  angiogram  would  be  first,  to  see  if 
anything  else  was  wrong,  "so  that  there 
aren't  any  surprises  for  the  surgeon,"  the 
cardiologist  said.  Surgery  would  be 
Tuesday.  At  the  hospital,  with  the  morning 
still  dark  outside,  we  waited  to  register. 
Then  we  waited  in  pre-op  for  nurses  to 
take  Ron's  medical  history,  blood  and  vital 
signs.  Two  hours  later,  he  was  given 
Valium,  and  finally  the  anesthesiologist 
told  me  to  kiss  him  goodbye,  which  I  just 
barely  did  without  tearing  up,  and  I  went 
somewhere  else  to  wait  for  the  results  of 
the  angiogram. 
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Two  hours  later,  there  was  good  news: 
my  sweet  husband  not  only  had  the  lungs 
of  a  giant,  but  the  arteries  of  a  boy,  so 
except  for  the  valve,  all  was  well.  Having 
done  my  homework,  I  had  hoped  this 
might  mean  a  less  invasive  surgery,  with  an 
incision  between  the  ribs  rather  than 
through  the  sternum.  But  no,  they  would 
still  go  in  through  the  sternum. 

The  next  morning,  I  waited  again,  and 
at  a  little  after  1 1  o'clock,  almost  four  very 
long  hours  after  I  kissed  Ron  goodbye  the 
second  morning  in  a  row  and  they  wheeled 
him  away,  the  surgeon  came  into  the  wait- 
ing room  with  the  wonderful  news  that  all 
was  well.  Ron  had  done  great,  no  problems 
whatsoever;  he  not  only  looked  30,  but  had 
the  physiology  of  a  30-year  old,  not  bad  for 
someone  55.  They  were  very  impressed.  In 
the  I.C.U.,  he  was  alert  sooner  than  any- 
one expected,  looking  around  the  room, 
taking  everything  in.  His  recovery,  the 
I.C.U.  nurse  said,  was  as  good  as  it  gets.  He 
was  attached  to  more  tubes  and  monitors 
and  I.V.'s  than  I  could  sort  out — a  breath- 
ing tube  in  his  mouth,  a  chest  catheter,  a 
Foley  catheter  for  urination,  a  heart  moni- 
tor, several  I.V.'s —  and  while  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  him  that  way,  I  was  prepared  for 
it,  thanks,  once  again,  to  Dad. 

I  have  never  been  so  happy  to  see  my 
husband;  I  was  relieved  and  grateful  and 
joyful  and  a  little  shaky  and  overwhelmed 
with  it  all,  and  I  felt  God's  joy,  too. 

Through  that  long  day  and  the  other 
days  and  nights  diat  followed,  with  nurses 
in  and  out  and  morphine  shots  every  two 
hours  and  Ron's  pain  and  discomfort  clear, 
and  my  anxiousness  with  me  like  a  shadow, 
I  felt  God  with  us,  sometimes  quietly, 
sometimes  more  loudly.  But  it  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  surgery,  in  the  anxious 
hours  before  the  operation  when  nothing 
was  certain  and  when  the  fact  of  Dad's 
strokes  haunted  me,  that  God  was  most 
present. 

It  had  been  a  bad  night.  Ron  was  in  a 
double  room,  and  his  roommate  was  an 
older  man  who  was  neither  well  nor  happy. 
The  roommate  had  visitors  all  day,  mosdy 
fellow  curmudgeons  who  talked  of  Iwo 
Jima  and  the  patient's  complaints,  which 
were  many.  He  had  had  his  gallbladder 
removed,  and  now  he  had  kidney  stones. 
He  was  diabetic  and  could  not  walk  unaid- 
ed. His  wife,  who  was  at  home  and  unable 
to  visit  the  hospital,  was  also  not  well. 
Neither  of  them  could  drive.  The  room- 


mate kept  his  television  on  all  day,  the  vol- 
ume high — he  was  also  hard  of  hearing. 

After  all  those  visitors  during  the  day,  I 
thought  the  roommate  would  sleep  well 
that  night,  but  he  didn't.  He  was  awake 
much  of  the  time,  still  with  the  TV  on, 
though  with  the  sound  off.  He  grunted  and 
moaned;  he  called  for  the  nurse  often,  for 
medicine  or  a  drink  or  help  to  go  to  the 
bathroom;  and  he  described  his  bodily 
functions  to  her  in  embarrassing  detail.  At 
random  times  throughout  the  night,  he 
cursed  loudly,  to  no  one  in  particular. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  thin  curtain 
dividing  the  room,  Ron  was  in  his  bed,  try- 
ing to  sleep.  I  was  sitting  next  to  him,  on 
two  chairs  pushed  together,  dozing  when  I 
could.  We  did  not  sleep  much;  over  and 
over  again,  we  exchanged  looks.  We 
checked  to  see  if  the  other  one  was  awake; 
we  shook  our  heads  when  the  roommate 
cursed,  each  of  us  thinking,  Can  you 
believe  this?  We  held  hands.  Nurses  and 
aides  came  and  went,  drawing  Ron's  blood, 
checking  his  vital  signs.  And  I  prayed  a 
simple  repetitive  prayer,  asking  God  again 
and  again  to  keep  Ron  safe  and  well. 

Finally,  at  four  in  the  morning,  I  knew 
I  would  not  fall  asleep  again.  We  had  been 
told  they  would  come  for  Ron  at  5:30,  and 
next  to  a  guarantee  that  all  would  be  well, 
the  only  thing  I  wanted  was  to  be  close  to 
him.  So  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  lay  down 
next  to  him  on  the  hospital  bed  on  top  of 
the  flannel  sheets  they  call  blankets. 
Knowing  what  I  wanted,  he  turned  on  his 
side,  his  back  to  me,  so  that  I  could  hold 
him,  and  I  did.  And  suddenly  God  was 
right  there  with  us,  in  that  simple 
moment:  so  very  present  in  the  solid  feel 
of  my  husband's  body  against  mine,  in  the 
press  of  his  strong  back  against  my  chest, 
in  the  hospital-tinged  scent  of  his  hair, 
even  in  the  sound  of  the  roommate's  loud 
snoring — finally,  in  the  dark  hours  of 
morning. 

We  did  not  stay  like  that  for  long.  As  it 
began  to  grow  light  outside,  nurses  came 
for  one  thing  or  another,  readying  Ron  for 
surgery,  and  I  got  off  the  bed  before  any- 
one saw  me.  But  those  few  moments 
helped,  in  that  dark,  presurgery  uncertain- 
ty. Maybe  they  even  got  me  through  that 
long  day.  The  unexpected  chance  to  hold 
him,  even  for  a  moment,  before  the  ordeal 
of  the  next  few  hours,  was  grace — God 
present  with  us,  and  getting  us  through 
what  lay  ahead,  one  moment  at  a  time.  0 
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of  other  1 

The  Choice  Is  Mine 

6  What  makes  the  poor  different 
is  that  we  have  many  options  in  our 
lives,  and  they  have  very  few.' 


I USED  TO  LIKE  THE  IDEA  of  plac- 
ing all  people  into  one  of  two 
groups:  the  brave  or  the  faint- 
hearted. I  willingly  put  myself  in 
the  latter  category  and  therefore 
felt  justified  in  not  doing  many  things 
that  only  "brave"  people  do:  being  a 
missionary,  going  to  jail  to  protest  some 
injustice,  or  even  traveling  to  a  third 
world  country.  When  I  was  invited  to 
visit  our  sisters  who  had  begun  a  mis- 
sion in  Santo  Domingo,  I  did  not  want 
to  go.  It  wasn't  that  I  did  not  want  to 
see  the  work  our  community  was  doing 
there,  but  rather  that  I  fit  so  well  into 
category  two!  I  was  afraid  I  would  get 
sick  on  the  food,  embarrass  myself  by 
my  fear  of  rats,  not  know  what  to  say  to 
or  how  to  help  people  in  need.  I  was 
especially  concerned  about  the  images 
of  poverty  that  I  knew  would  remain 
with  me  after  my  visit. 

Pictures  of  such  scenes  from 
movies,  television,  and  magazines  con- 
tinually haunt  me  and  leave  me  with 
feelings  of  impotence  and  a  vague  guilt. 
I  was  worried  that,  after  seeing  so  much 
misery  in  person,  I  would  have  an  even 
heavier  sense  of  helplessness  and  be 
plagued  by  greater  guilt  for  not  doing 
more  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
other  third  world  countries. 

It  was,  in  many  ways,  as  I  had 
feared.  On  the  first  day  of  my  visit,  the 
:rs  took  me  down  a  long,  steep  dirt 
at  wound  in  and  out  of  dilapidat- 
Lacks  and  led  to  a  school  for  little 
children  that  one  of  the  sisters  adminis- 
ters. It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
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river  down  there,  polluted  with  garbage 
and  raw  sewage,  the  naked  children 
with  distended  stomachs  and  orange 
hair  from  malnutrition,  the  rats.  I  could 
not  escape  the  smells;  it  was  difficult  not 
to  retch.  In  a  way  that  mattered  most, 
however,  it  was  not  at  all  as  I  had 
expected.  I  was  unprepared  for  the  peo- 
ple! I  had  steeled  myself  to  witness 
heart-rending  scenes  of  poverty,  but  I 
was  not  ready  for  the  people! 

We  went  to  Mass  the  first  evening  I 
was  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  they  were 
there — in  their  church  clothes,  their 
one  good  dress  or  shirt,  perhaps  with  a 
hole  or  two,  but  spotlessly  clean.  They 
were  there  rushing  to  welcome  us,  the 
strangers,  with  warm  embraces  as  if 
they  knew  us.  They  were  there  praying 
and  singing  with  the  fervor  of  those 
who  believe  that  God  is  truly  listening. 
They  were  there  with  their  children, 
smiling  as  the  little  ones  roamed  in  and 
out  of  the  makeshift  benches,  pausing 
often  to  climb  onto  the  laps  of  those 
who  welcomed  them.  They  were  there 
as  we  left  the  little  church,  thanking  us 
for  coming  and  begging  us  to  return. 
And  they  are  there  still,  unaware  of  how 
little  I  was  prepared  to  meet  them. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  back  home, 
still  thinking  about  them,  that  I  under- 
stood why  they  had  caught  me  so  off 
guard.  It  was  the  awareness  that  came  to 
me  almost  as  a  shock  when  I  saw  them 
together  in  church:  they  are  people  just 
like  us.  Of  course  I  have  always  known 
intellectually  that  people  are  basically 
the  same  everywhere;  but  I  had  never 
experienced  it  in  such  a  dramatic  way.  It 
was  clear  to  me  in  that  little  church 
building  that  these  people  think,  feel 
and  believe  in  much  the  same  way  we 
do,  in  their  affection  for  one  another,  in 


their  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  their 
love  of  children,  in  the  value  they  place 
on  cleanliness,  in  their  desire  to  wor- 
ship together. 

What  makes  them  different  from  us 
is  none  of  those  basic  human  character- 
istics; it  is  rather  that  we  have  many 
options  in  our  lives,  and  they  have  very 
few.  They  cannot  decide,  as  I  could,  if 
they  are  "brave"  enough  to  visit  a  third 
world  country;  they  live  in  one.  They 
cannot  choose  which  type  of  washing 
machine  to  buy;  they  have  only  plastic 
buckets  with  cold  water  from  rusty 
pipes  sticking  out  of  the  ground.  For 
them,  there  is  no  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  Weight 
Watchers  to  take  off  a  few  pounds;  they 
spend  much  of  their  time  trying  to  find 
enough  food  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  children  alive.  They  have  few 
options  about  where  they  live,  what 
they  wear,  how  much  they  eat  or  what 
their  future  will  be. 

My  heightened  awareness  of  the 
choices  I  have  in  my  life,  choices  denied 
to  many  people  in  the  world,  ought  to 
have  increased  my  feelings  of  helpless- 
ness and  guilt.  It  has,  instead,  become  a 
potent  reminder  that  what  is  mine  is 
not  so  by  right.  It  has  motivated  me  to 
use  the  many  options  I  am  given  with  a 
greater  awareness  of  those  who  have 
fewer.  Because  that  consciousness  tends 
to  wane  with  time,  I  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  remember  those  who  have  no 
choice  about  which  flavor  of  ice  cream 
to  eat,  for  example,  by  having  none 
myself. 

My  memory  of  those  families  who 
live  in  one  small  sweltering  room  stays 
more  alive  when  I  occasionally  choose 
not  to  put  on  the  air  conditioning  in  the 
car  on  a  hot  day.  I  do  not  think  such 
choices  make  the  lives  of  those  with 
limited  options  any  better;  I  do  them 
for  me,  so  that  I  won't  forget.  I  want  to 
remember. 

I  want  to  remember  so  that  from 
now  on  I  make  wiser,  more  compas- 
sionate choices  in  my  life.  When  I 
returned  from  Santo  Domingo,  a  friend 
said  she  was  concerned  that  I  would 
never  be  the  same.  I  told  her  that  my 
fear  was  that  I  would  be.  I  pray  daily 
that  I  am  not.  Ellen  Rufft 
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Suddenly  there  are  two  books  on  anti- 
Catholicism,  both  of  which  have  the 
same  subtitle:  The  Last  Acceptable 
Prejudice.  The  one  by  Philip  Jenkins 
purports  to  describe  a  "new"  anti- 
Catholicism;  the  other,  by  Mark  Massa, 
S.J.,  portrays  an  "old"  anti-Catholicism. 

Philip  Jenkins,  Distinguished 
Professor  of  History  and  Religious 
Studies  at  Perm  State  University,  though 
not  a  Catholic,  is  one  of  the  few 
Americans  concerned  with  anti- 
Catholicism.  His  new  book  is  a  useful 
history  and  compendium  of  anti- 
Catholic  lore.  The  "new  anti- 
Catholicism"  of  which  he  writes  is,  he 
asserts,  "liberal,"  because  it  comes  from 
gay  rights  and  women's  rights  activists 
and  people  who  sympathize  with  those 
causes.  But  the  activists  do  not  necessari- 
ly represent  most  of  those  who  support 
both  movements.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
hostility  between  Catholics  and  those 
who  represent  other  elements  of  the  lib- 
eral agenda — peace,  racial  justice, 
Latinos,  immigrants  and  the  poor.  My 
own  in-depth  "pretest"  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  on  which  1  reported  at 
Fordham  University  last  spring,  shows 
that  self-identified  "liberals"  and  Gore 
voters  were  less  likely  to  be  anti-Catholic. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "new  anti- 
Catholicism."  Rather  there  is  a  tradition- 
al anti-Catholicism  that  has  lurked  in  the 
basement  of  American  culture  for  two 
centuries.  If  you  need  an  enemy  to  hate 
and  all  the  other  hate  groups  have  been 
taken  away  from  you,  then  you  fall  back 


on  the  last  acceptable  prejudice,  especial- 
ly if  some  of  the  stands  of  the  official 
church  seem  to  be  opposed  to  your  cause. 

Jenkins  wonders  why  behaviors  that  if 
directed  against  others  would  be  hate 
crimes  somehow  are  not  hate  crimes  when 
they  are  aimed  at  Catholicism,  like  the 
attack  by  ACT-UP  on  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  He  asks  why  there  are  no  out- 
cries against  outrageous  anti-Catholic 
statements,  like  Tony  Kushner's  accusa- 
tion that  the  pope  kills  gays,  which  would 
be  denounced  if  other  minorities  were  the 
targets.  He  knows  the  reason  as  well  as  I 
do.  In  the  United  States  it  has  always  been 
all  right  to  hate  Catholics.  It  still  is.  John 
F.  Kennedy's  election  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand votes — having  lost  five  million 
because  of  his  religion — changed  nothing. 

American  Catholics  of  European  ori- 
gin have  done  very  well  in  this  country, 
are  not  affected  directly  by  anti-Catholic 
prejudice  and  do  not  want  to  rock  their 
comfortable  boat  by  becoming  "mili- 
tants." Such  left-wing  Catholic  journals 
as  The  National  Catholic  Reporter  can- 
not admit  editorially  that  coverage  by 
The  New  York  Times  of  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis  is  strongly  tainted  by  anti- 
Catholicism;  the  N.C.R.'s  ideology 
insists  that  the  crisis  proves  that  there 
should  be  women  priests  and  married 
priests,  and  nothing  else  matters. 

Professor  Jenkins  is  on  the  political 
right.  He  blames  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  for  weakening  Catholic  loyalty 
and  hence  reducing  Catholics  to  silence 
in  the  face  of  anti-Catholicism  and  for 
the  appearance  of  such  anti-Catholic 
Catholics  as  James  Carroll  (a  kind  of 
Catholic  Sammy  Glick).  Yet  unlike  the 
Catholic  League,  he  does  not  think  that 
such  films  as  "Dogma"  or  the  no-longer- 
running  television  series  "Nothing 
Sacred"  were  anti-Catholic. 

His  book  Pedophiles  and  Priests,  on  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis,  was  an  exercise  in 
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\  The  Helpmate 

Safely  young  and  just  beginning, 
we  were  quick  to  deal  with  love. 
Ever  giving,  ever  winning, 
mild  gesture,  clement  move. 

Learning  how  to  prove  devotion, 
we  were  one  and  sometimes  two. 
Like  bright  waves  in  stormy  motion, 
separate  to  blend  anew. 

We  could  not  have  guessed  how 
quickly 

chance  would  change  the  rules.  In  fear 
we  pledged  our  troth  again,  obliquely 
begging  fate  for  one  more  year. 

Time  is  cruel,  but  I'll  not  falter; 
your  glazed  eyes  demand  my  strength. 
One  more  act  upon  love's  altar — 
/  will  go  to  any  length. 

This  my  heart,  your  route  to  heaven. 
These  my  hands,  your  path  from  pain. 
This  the  gift  that  love  has  given: 
Take  it,  sleep,  find  peace  again. 

Those  are  angels  coming  for  you; 
those  are  my  tears  on  your  brow. 
I  have  proved  now  how  I  love  you: 
this  is  how.  this  is  how. 

Diane  Engle 

diane  engle  holds  a  juris  doctor 
\  degree  from  the  University  of 
I  Washington  Law  School  and  is  a  musi- 
I  cian  and  writer.  She  has  published 
%  one  collection  of  poems,  Sundials. 


social  constructionism.  He  argued  that 
radical  women  and  liberal  theologians 
created  the  crisis  by  their  propaganda  in 
the  press.  In  this  book  he  backs  off  and 
admits  that  some  bishops  did  indeed  act 
irresponsibly — an  understatement,  to  put 
it  mildly. 

Herein  lies  the  flaw  in  his  methodol- 
ogy. He  must  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  State 
College  extracting  clips  from  newspapers. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  of  studying  what 
the  media  have  said,  but  it  is  not  a  satis- 
factory method  of  extracting  a  view  of 
reality.  One  cannot  judge  whether  media 
quotes  from  Richard  Sipe,  James  Carroll 
and  Eugene  Kennedy  either  represent 
informed  opinions  or  have  any  effect  on 
attitudes  about  Catholics,  save  perhaps  to 
confirm  pre-existing  prejudices.  One 
needs  to  know  to  what  extent  the  anti- 
Catholic  bias  in  the  media  reflects 
widespread  attitudes  in  American  society. 
My  pretest  (400  respondents)  suggests 
that  it  does.  Moreover,  a  recent  Gallup 
study  shows  that  41  percent  of  Protestants 
have  a  negative  view  of  Catholics,  while 
only  14  percent  of  Catholics  have  a  simi- 
lar view  of  Protestants. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  media  pressures, 
however  anti-Catholic  they  may  be,  the 
bishops  would  never  have  admitted  to 
their  mammoth  failure  in  the  reassign- 
ment of  abusing  priests.  To  his  credit, 
Jenkins  insists  that  The  Boston  Globe  was 
balanced  and  professional  in  its  reports  on 
the  Cardinal  Law  scandal. 

On  balance,  then,  The  New  Anti- 
Catholicism  is  a  useful  book,  though  limit- 
ed by  its  methodology  and  its  biases 
against  liberalism  and  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Most  Catholics  are  not  interest- 
ed in  the  subject.  I  hope  that  Professor 
Jenkins's  book  stirs  up  interest  among 
Catholics,  though  right  now  those  who 
ought  to  be  interested  are  more  likely  to 
be  pursuing  bishops  for  their  abuse  of 
power  than  anti-Catholics  who  have 
enjoyed  the  feeding  frenzy  that  the  bish- 
ops have  made  possible. 

Mark  Massa,  S.J.,  director  of  the 
Center  for  American  Catholic  Studies,  at 
Fordham  University,  discovers  the  roots 
of  anti-Catholicism  in  the  difference 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
imaginations  as  described  by  the  theolo- 
gian Rev.  David  Tracy  in  his  analysis  of 
the  "classics"  of  the  two  traditions. 
Briefly,  and  with  apologies  to  Father 


Tracy  for  simplifying  his  presentation, 
Catholicism  tends  to  emphasize  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Creator  in  creation,  in  the 
objects,  events  and  persons  of  daily  life, 
while  Protestantism  tends  to  emphasize 
the  distinctiveness  of  God  from  creation. 
The  Catholic  imagination  is  analogical  or 
metaphorical  or  sacramental.  Catholicism 
has  statues  and  medals  and  holy  water  and 
votive  candles  and  angels  and  saints  and 
souls  in  Purgatory  and  especially  Mary 
the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Protestantism  not 
only  has  none  of  these  "sacramentals"  but 
denounces  them  as  superstition  and  idol- 
atry. Catholicism  believes  that  humans 
interact  with  God  as  members  of  a  sup- 
porting community.  Protestantism 
believes  in  the  individuality  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  the  soul. 

Massa  shows  how  these  different  pre- 
conscious  perceptions  of  reality  have 
shaped  the  reaction  of  Protestant  America 
to  Catholicism  down  through  the  years, 
through  writers  like  Paul  Blanshard  and 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  evangelists  like 
Jimmy  Swaggart,  theological  cartoonists 
like  Jack  Chick  and  "scientists"  like 
Kenneth  Flardy  in  the  prestigious  journal 
Science  (who  argued  that  Catholicism 
was  incompatible  with  scientific  achieve- 
ment). Catholics  are  superstitious  idol- 
aters whose  hierarchal  church  won't  let 
them  think  for  themselves. 

My  pretest  demonstrated  that  such 
seemed  to  be  a  general  view  of  Catholics 
held  by  other  Americans.  While  they  are 
not  burning  our  convents  any  more  and 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  we  can  be  good 
Americans,  they  still  see  us  as  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous  ignoramuses.  This  is 
a  dark  side  of  American  culture  that  has 
permeated  the  country's  history  and  is 
still  very  much  alive,  and  not  particularly 
new. 

If  one  accepts  Massa's  analysis,  theo- 
logical ecumenism  is  not  likely  to  change 
these  preconceptions,  unless  and  until 
Protestant  leaders — down  to  the  level  of 
the  local  churches — are  willing  to  preach 
that  Catholics  have  a  right  to  their  own 
imaginative  style  and  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  it.  Devotion  to  Mary,  to  put 
the  issue  at  its  most  obvious,  is  not  idola- 
try. Such  a  change  should  not  be  antici- 
pated any  time  soon. 

A  personal  note:  As  Mark  Massa 
reports,  I  tried  in  1975  to  respond  to 
Kenneth  Hardy  (professor  of  psychology 
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had  action;  and  in  so  doing,  Skocpol  found, 

gious  they  introduced  the  skills  of  self-govern- 

etail,  ment  to  a  surprisingly  wide  sample  of  the 

ut  to  American  public.  "Members  and  officers 

listo-  of  voluntary  federations  were  tutored  in 

f  the  the  organizational  skills  they  would  need 

veri-  to  participate  effectively  in  democratic 

life:  politics,"  Skocpol  explains.  "Of  necessity, 

thers  rotating  leaders  learned  how  to  run  meet- 

and  ings,  keep  record  books,  make  speeches, 

iCJan,  and  organize  events. .. teaching]  countless 

ts  of  numbers  of  Americans  what  it  meant  to  be 
a  presiding  officer,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 

these  an  elected  chaplain,  a  representative  of  a 

epre-  local  group  to  a  higher  representative 

and  body,  and  so  forth." 


our  civic  involvement  as  a  key  to  under- 
standing us  as  a  people.  Diminished 
Democracy  employs  much  the  same  key. 
Like  de  Tocqueville,  Skocpol's  real  inter- 
est is  democratic  government,  but  the 
"voluntary  associations"  that  make  up  civil 
society  command  her  immediate  attention. 
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he  Helpmate 


Safely  young  and  just  beginning, 
we  were  quick  to  deal  with  love. 
Ever  giving,  ever  winning, 
inild  gesture,  clement  move. 

Learning  how  to  prove  devotion, 
we  were  one  and  sometimes  two. 
Like  bright  waves  in  stormy  motion, 
separate  to  blend  anew. 

We  could  not  have  guessed  how 
quickly 

chance  would  change  the  rules.  In  fear 
we  pledged  our  troth  again,  obliquely 
begging  fate  for  one  more  year. 

Time  is  cruel,  but  I'll  not  falter; 
your  glazed  eyes  demand  my  strength. 
One  more  act  upon  love's  altar — 
/  will  go  to  any  length. 

This  my  heart,  your  route  to  heaven. 
These  my  hands,  your  path  from  pain. 
This  the  gift  that  love  has  given: 
Take  it,  sleep,  find  peace  again. 

Those  are  angels  coming  for  you; 
those  are  my  tears  on  your  brow. 
I  have  proved  now  how  I  love  you: 
this  is  how,  this  is  how. 

Diane  Engle 

diane  engle  holds  a  juris  doctor 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School  and  is  a  musi- 
cian and  writer.  She  has  published 
one  collection  of  poems,  Sundials. 
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Fordham  University,  discovers  the  roots 
of  anti-Catholicism  in  the  difference 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
imaginations  as  described  by  the  theolo- 
gian Rev.  David  Tracy  in  his  analysis  of 
the  "classics"  of  the  two  traditions. 
Briefly,  and  with  apologies  to  Father 
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demned  for  it.  Devotion  to  Mary,  to  put 
the  issue  at  its  most  obvious,  is  not  idola- 
try. Such  a  change  should  not  be  antici- 
pated any  time  soon. 

A  personal  note:  As  Mark  Massa 
reports,  I  tried  in  1975  to  respond  to 
Kenneth  Hardy  (professor  of  psychology 
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at  Brigham  Young  University)  with  my 
own  data  that  refuted  his  argument.  The 
editor  of  Science  magazine  not  only 
would  not  print  my  response,  he  would 
not  even  acknowledge  it.  Twenty-eight 
years  later,  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
General  Social  Survey  refused  to  accept 
three  of  my  pretest  items  for  inclusion  in 
the  2004  survey,  an  inclusion  for  which  I 
would  have  paid.  Plus  ca  change.... 

Andrew  Greeley 

Civic  Collapse 

Diminished  Democracy 

From  Membership  to  Management 
in  American  Civic  Life 

By  Theda  Skocpol 

Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Press.  366p  $29.95 
ISBN 0806135328 

According  to  a  certain  triumphal — one 
might  say  self-satisfied — view  of  recent 
American  history,  our  nation  today  is  a  far 
more  democratic  place  than  it  was  50 
years  ago.  Then  our  republic  was  defaced 
in  so  many  ways  by  invidious  discrimina- 
tion. Today,  thanks  to  the  civil  rights  cru- 
sades and  the  women's  movement,  doors 
of  opportunity  have  been  opened  for  those 
previously  excluded. 

But  there  is  an  unhappy  abundance  of 
social  science  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  indicating  steep  declines  in 
voter  participation  and  other  forms  of 
political  activity.  Even  as  American  life 
became  more  "inclusive,"  fewer  people 
were  included  in  determining  the  course 
of  public  affairs.  In  Diminished  Democracy: 
From  Membership  to  Management  in 
Ainerican  Civic  Life,  Theda  Skocpol,  a  pro- 
fessor of  government  and  sociology  at 
Harvard,  addresses  this  paradox.  Skocpol 
argues  that  contemporary  forms  of  civic 
activism  exclude  in  different  and  perhaps 
more  profound  ways,  and  that  our  democ- 
racy is  the  poorer  for  it. 

In  Democracy  in  America  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  who  visited  the  United  States 
in  1831  from  France,  saw  the  intensity  of 
our  civic  involvement  as  a  key  to  under- 
standing us  as  a  people.  Diminished 
Democracy  employs  much  the  same  key. 
Like  de  Tocqueville,  Skocpol's  real  inter- 
est is  democratic  government,  but  the 
"voluntary  associations"  that  make  up  civil 
society  command  her  immediate  attention. 


Allowing  that  her  predecessors  had 
examined  political  parties  and  religious 
denominations,  often  in  great  detail, 
Skocpol  and  her  research  team  set  out  to 
document  every  other  association  in  histo- 
ry that  enrolled  at  least  1  percent  of  the 
American  population.  The  result  is  a  veri- 
table geography  of  American  civic  life: 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD)  and 
P.T.A.,  A.A.R.P.  and  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  these 
organizations  imitated  our  federal  repre- 
sentative government  in  structure  and 


action;  and  in  so  doing,  Skocpol  found, 
they  introduced  the  skills  of  self-govern- 
ment to  a  surprisingly  wide  sample  of  the 
American  public.  "Members  and  officers 
of  voluntary  federations  were  tutored  in 
the  organizational  skills  they  would  need 
to  participate  effectively  in  democratic 
politics,"  Skocpol  explains.  "Of  necessity, 
rotating  leaders  learned  how  to  run  meet- 
ings, keep  record  books,  make  speeches, 
and  organize  events... teaching]  countless 
numbers  of  Americans  what  it  meant  to  be 
a  presiding  officer,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
an  elected  chaplain,  a  representative  of  a 
local  group  to  a  higher  representative 
body,  and  so  forth." 
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But  soon  after  the  Second  World 
War  these  bulwarks  of  American  civil 
society  began  to  crumble.  The  social 
movements  of  the  1960's  helped  cast  the 
often  exclusionary'  civic  associations  in  a 
dated  and  unflattering  light— after  all,  the 
many  fraternal  associations  (not  to  men- 
tion the  Ku  Klux  KJan)  tended  to  be  seg- 
regated by  race,  gender  and  creed. 

But  Skocpol  does  not  regard  this  lib- 
eral social  trend  to  be  the  most  important 
cause  of  American  civic  collapse.  Rather, 
she  contends  that  community  elites  who 
once  animated  these  associations  found 
more  efficient  outlets  for  their  activism. 
Those  in  the  burgeoning  professional 
class  who  were  interested  in  service  could 
support  a  nonprofit  group  focused  on 
their  chosen  social  malady;  those  interest- 
ed in  politics  could  choose  an  advocacy 
group  or  Political  Action  Committee 
devoted  to  their  favorite  cause.  Fraternal 
orders,  service  clubs  and  political  parties 
shriveled  in  the  new  environment;  groups 
like  Common  Cause,  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  and  a  bouquet  of  right- 
wing  direct-mail  organizations  flourished. 

Such  "institutions  without  members, 
or  associations  with  only  mailing  list 
adherents"  promised  the  busy  profession- 


al a  kind  of  instant  gratification  that  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  older  member- 
ship-based groups.  "Why  should  highly 
trained  and  economically  well-off  elites 
spend  years  working  their  way  up  the 
local-state-national  leadership  ladders  of 
traditional  membership  organizations 
when  they  can,  instead,  simply  send 
checks  to  advocacy  groups,  or  contribute 
to  service  providers,  or  serve  on  the  board 
of  their  favorite  charities?"  Skocpol  asks. 

And  why  should  they  assume  the 
hard  work  of  building  popular  support 
for  their  political  preferences?  "Highly- 
individualistic  businesspeople  or  profes- 
sionals, with  formidable  civic  resources  at 
their  personal  disposal. ..now  organize 
and  contend  largely  among  themselves, 
without  regularly  engaging  the  majority 
of  citizens."  An  unfortunate  side  effect 
that  Skocpol  attributes  to  the  new  civic 
universe  is  its  diminished  interest  in 
issues  of  economic  equality.  Programs 
like  Social  Security  and  the  G.I.  Bill, 
w^hich  brought  a  college  education  to 
millions  of  returning  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, were  possible  only  in  a  political 
environment  where  middle-class  and 
w  orking-class  voices  could  be  heard. 

Seeking  signs  of  hope  for  today, 


Skocpol  notes  that  both  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  and  the  Christian  Coalition  accu- 
mulated significant  influence  in  the 
1990's  by  combining  new  organizational 
techniques  with  old-fashioned  member- 
ship mobilization.  (Perhaps  they  had  to; 
both  represented  a  similarly  plebeian 
constituency  singularly  ill-suited  to  com- 
pete with  the  professional  classes  on  the 
new  turf.) 

If  the  innovations  of  the  Christian 
Coalition  please  Skocpol,  she  keenly  per- 
ceives the  potential  dangers  of  public 
financing  for  faith-based  social  service 
initiatives.  In  a  poignant  observation  she 
notes  that  2  lst-century  politicians  invoke 
religion  precisely  because  religious 
denominations  are  the  last  great  mem- 
bership associations  in  our  national  life. 
We  can  ill  afford  policies  that  make  them 
clients  of  government  largesse. 
"Religious  leaders  heading  agencies 
rather  than  shepherding  congregations 
will  be  bad  for  American  civil  society. 
Clergy  will  become  less  oriented  to  their 
flocks — and  organized  religion  will  head 
down  much  the  same  road  toward  man- 
agement rather  than  membership  that 
the  rest  of  contemporary  civil  society  has 
already  traversed."  Clayton  Sinyai 
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Voices  of  Which  Faithful? 

The  three  models  for  the  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  outlined  by  Thomas  P.  Rausch, 
S.J.,  (9/29),  are  interesting  from  a  merely 
academic  point  of  view.  But  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  "incorporational  model" 
may  be  "the  most  effective  in  the  long 
term"  appears  naive  when  a  practical 
application  is  considered.  Does  Father 
Rausch  seriously  believe  that  those  who 
might  be  proponents  of  a  bishop's  resig- 
nation or  a  sharing  of  power,  authority 
and  decision  making  with  the  episcopacy 
(not  to  mention  ordination  of  women  or 
optional  celibacy  for  priests)  would  ever 
be  allowed  to  serve  as  "members  of 
parish  councils  and  diocesan  offices... 
diocesan  committees  and  advisory 
boards"?  I  trunk  not. 

Those  who  oppose  the  status  quo  or 
dissent  from  the  policies  of  those  in 
power  will  never  be  given  an  effective 
"hand  in  shaping  policy."  Accordingly, 
until  the  day  when  the  laity  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose  episcopal  leaders 
and  the  authority  to  set  policy,  organized 
groups  such  as  V.O.T.F.  must  remain 
independent.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
all — not  some — voices  will  be  heard. 

Frank  V.  Pesce 
Westbury,  N.Y. 

Models  of  the  Future? 

It  is  heartening  to  read  of  a  hopeful 
future  for  Voice  of  the  Faithful  in  "The 
Lay  Vocation  and  Voice  of  the 
Faithful"  by  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J., 
(9/29).  Father  Rausch's  words  quicken 
our  vision  of  being  a  positive  force  that 
brings  the  talents  of  the  laity  to  bear  on 
the  temporal  administration  of  the 
church. 

We  are  indeed  faithful  Catholics, 
serving  now  or  in  the  past  in  every 
aspect  of  ministry,  as  eucharistic  minis- 
ters, pastoral  council  members,  lectors, 
directors  of  religious  education,  hospi- 
tality ministers,  prison  ministry  leaders, 
CCD.  teachers,  youth  leaders,  choir 
members,  pastoral  associates  and  of 
course  as  concerned  parents. 

The  incorporational  model  that 
Father  Rausch  recommends  already 
exists. 

Education  is  also  an  important 
component  of  V.O.T.F.  New 
Hampshire  affiliates  have  sponsored 


numerous  lecture  series  across  the  state 
in  conjunction  with  local  Catholic  col- 
lege professors  and  theologians. 

On  the  current  schedule  are  a  five- 
part  video  series,  "Faithful  Revolution," 
lectures  on  spirituality  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury, social  justice,  and  roadblocks  and 
opportunities  for  renewal.  The  chair- 
man of  the  diocesan  task  force  on  a  new 
sexual  abuse  policy  has  addressed  sever- 
al groups;  we  held  a  Mass  of  healing, 
co-sponsored  a  tristate  workshop  on 
survivor  issues,  and  a  solidarity  march  at 
the  cathedral.  A  structural-change 
working  group  is  focusing  on  strength- 
ening pastoral  councils. 

These  activities  fall  under  what 
Father  Rausch  calls  the  advocacy  group 
model  of  educating  ourselves  and  voic- 
ing concerns  as  adult  Christians. 
Another  part  of  that  function  relates,  as 
he  states,  to  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  vital  matters.  Actions  on  these  in  the 
name  of  the  group  require  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote,  a  very  high  margin. 

Father  Rausch  cites  our  call  for  the 
resignations  of  Bishop  John  B. 
McCormack,  Cardinal  Bernard  Law's 
former  aide,  and  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Francis  J.  Christian,  after  long  delibera- 
tion of  their  roles  in  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis.  Yes,  we  have  taken  the  risk  of  dis- 
agreeing with  our  bishops  and  been 
willing  to  publicize  their  negligence 
that  wre  regard  as  criminal  in  all  but  the 
legal  sense. 

Resignation  is  part  of  the  solution; 
witness  the  hope  and  fresh  air  in  Boston 
following  the  installation  of  Archbishop 
Sean  O'Alalley.  We  pray  for  the  same 
surcease.  Five  bishops  in  Canada, 
Ireland,  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  have  resigned  in 
die  last  10  years  for  the  mishandling  of 
abuse  allegations,  so  our  tradition 
accommodates  this  remedy. 

Father  Rausch  also  refers  to 
V.O.T.F.  suggesting  a  model  of  parallel 
structures,  which  he  defines  as  the  desire 
of  members  to  meet  with  bishops  as  an 
organization,  instead  of  as  individuals. 
This  point  is  confusing.  We  do  not  envi- 
sion organizing  structures  to  co-adminis- 
ter the  temporal  affairs  of  a  diocese. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  our 
existence  as  V.O.T.F.,  let  us  break  bread 
together  like  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Right  to  Life  or  any  other  group. 
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While  tensions  are  perhaps 
inevitable  between  the  hierarchy  and 
the  laity  in  the  short  term,  all  must  join 
to  assure  that  there  is  some  measure  of 
true  accountability.  A  new  paradigm  of 
genuine  collaborative  authority  needs  to 
be  implemented  and  V.O.T.F.  yearns  to 
participate  constructively,  "allowing  the 
Spirit  to  transform  both  the  church  and 
ourselves  from  within,"  as  Father 
Rausch  suggests. 

Carolyn  B.  Disco 
N.H.  Voice  of  the  Faithful 
Merrimack,  N.H. 

No  Evidence 

In  "The  Lay  Vocation  and  Voice  of  the 
Faithful"  (9/29),  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J, 
mentions  that  V.O.T.F  called  for  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  John  B. 
McCormack  of  Manchester,  N.H,  and 
his  auxiliary,  Bishop  Francis  J.  Christian. 
V.O.T.F.  also  called  for  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  William  Murphy  of  Rockville 
Centre.  The  Catholic  League  quickly 
came  to  the  defense  of  Bishop  Murphy, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  either  in 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Reilly's  report  or  The  Boston 
Globe's  recent  book,  Betrayal,  that 
Bishop  Murphy  was  ever  involved  with 
moving  molesting  priests  in  Boston.  To 
this  date  no  other  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  Bishop  Murphy 
either  by  V.O.T.F.  or  any  other  group. 
While  it  is  important  that  delinquent 
bishops  be  punished,  it  is  also  important 
that  innocent  bishops  not  have  their 
good  names  dragged  through  the  mud. 

William  A.  Donohue 
Catholic  League  for  Religious 
and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Weak  Example 

In  "The  Lay  Vocation  and  Voice  of  the 
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Faithful"  (9/29),  Thomas  P.  Rausch, 
S.J,  refers  to  the  V.O.T.F.  as  a  possible 
advocacy  group.  He  describes  this  as  his 
second  model,  which  would  have  "con- 
siderable merit." 

I  agree,  although  the  example  cited 
is  the  New  Hampshire  V.O.T.F.  calling 
upon  Bishop  John  B.  McCormack  and 
Bishop  Francis  J.  Christian  to  resign 
because  of  their  "general  disregard  to 
the  testimony  of  sexual  abuse  victims 
and  an  unwillingness  to  remove  preda- 
tory priests  from  contact  with  children." 
Apparently  the  V.O.T.F.  is  a  rather 


toothless  lion  in  this  instance. 

Joseph  C.  Mohen 
Oaklyn,  N.J. 

Tell  It  Like  It  Is 

In  "Gulag  Erin"  (9/29),  Richard  A. 
Blake,  S.J,  sends  two  messages  to  me  in 
his  review:  there  are  awful  lessons  for 
Catholics  to  learn  from  "The 
Magdalene  Sisters";  and  the  director, 
Peter  Mullan,  shows  no  balance  in  this 
film.  Of  lessons  to  be  learned,  I  want  to 
know  as  much  as  I  can.  But  when 
Father  Blake  hints  at  the  film's  "partial 
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truths,"  I  want  to  know  what  is  deceptive 
or  not  true.  Is  the  suggested  distortion  or 
falsehood  the  sort  of  thing  that  director 
Oliver  Stone  is  often  accused  of?  Or  is  it 
amplification  needed  to  break  through 
the  barriers  of  denial? 

Regarding  .Mullan's  lack  of  balance,  I 
sense  this  has  more  to  do  with  what 
Father  Blake  admits  is  a  "viewing  particu- 
larly painful  for  Catholics."  I  don't  expect 
the  director  of  "Romero"  to  ensure  I 
know  that  there  surely  must  be  some 
good,  loving  Catholics  among  the 
Salvadoran  government  and  military. 

Kevin  Garvey 
Deerfield.  II!. 

What  We  Need 

The  hierarchy  must  create  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  the  lay  vocations  in  parish  fife. 
In  "The  Lay  Vocation  and  Voice  of  the 
Faithful"  (9/29),  Thomas  P.  Rausch.  S.J.. 
does  not  focus  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  cardinals  and  bishops  to  promote 
parish  pastoral  councils,  finance  councils 
and  diocesan  synods,  where  the  laity  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
decisions  made  or  not  made  in  the  parish 
community.  In  walking  in  Jesus'  foot- 
steps, we  need  conversation,  not  lectures. 

The  parish  pastoral  and  finance 
councils  must  represent  the  diversity  of 
parishioners  and  reflect  what  the  pope 
called  a  fruitful  dialogue  between  pastors 
and  the  faithful.  Pastoral  planning  is  most 
important,  because  we  have  fewer  priests 
and  we  have  to  work  and  be  stewards  of 
our  resources.  In  the  40  years  since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  failure  to  estab- 
lish effective  parish  pastoral  and  finance 
councils  has  been  disappointing  and 


helped  create  the  problems  of  todav. 

Hal  Albergo 
Freehold,  N.J. 

A  Happy  Sister 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial,  "Valiant 
V  i  >men"  (9/22).  This  is  not  the  first  time 
America  has  recognized  the  contribution 
to  education  of  American  nuns.  In  the 
1970's,  you  called  attention  to  the  injus- 
tice of  the  emolument  paid  to  religious 
congregations  for  the  work  of  their  sisters 
in  classrooms  (and  sacristies,  where'their 
services  were  usually  gratuitous). 

How  did  sisters  live  on  S3, 500  to 
S4.000  a  year?  By  careful  management. 
By  abstemiousness.  Grapefruit  for  dessert 
on  Sunday.  Oranges  twice  a  week  for 
breakfast. 

Physicians  and  dentists  were  good  to 
us,  usually  not  charging  for  care,  which 
was  generous  and  efficient.  Some  mer- 
chants and  some  universities  offered  reli- 
gious discounts.  For  a  time  on  the  rail- 
roads "sisters  and  squaws"  rode  free. 

Sisters,  few  in  number,  still  serve  as 
diocesan  chancellors,  as  advisers  to  non- 
governmental organizations  at  the  United 
Nations  and,  while  the  official  church 
still  lags  behind,  as  pastoral  associates. 

A  nonagenarian  could  ramble  on. 
Sisters  made  me  what  I  am  today,  a 
happy  nun  for  70  years  with  a  satisfying 
career  to  look  back  on  and  a  blessed  eter- 
nity ahead,  comfortable  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  good  lay  people  are  discharging 
now  the  functions  that  were  formerly  left 
to  sisters. 

Alice  Whitehead,  I.B.V.M. 

Wheaton,  III. 

Herstory 

Having  just  read  vour  editorial,  "Valiant 
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W  omen"  (9/22),  on  the  contributions  of 
Catholic  sisters  to  the  education  of 
America's  youth,  I  commend  to  you  and 
your  readers  the  book  Sisters,  written  by 
John  J.  Fialka  and  published  by  St. 
A  Iartin's  Press  earlier  this  year  [re\iewed 
in  America,  3/3].  Air.  Fialka  is  a  reporter 
with  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  who  I 
believe  has  accomplished  the  impossible 
in  his  highly  readable  gem.  Until  I  read 
this  book,  I  was  unaware  of  the  contribu- 
tions, primarily  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
Merc)',  to  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. From  the  early  1 800's  to  the  days  of 
the  Wild  W  est,  from  the  Civil  War 
through  today,  these  women  willingly 
accepted  the  most  difficult  assignments 
with  creativity,  intelligence  and  humility. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  the  general 
press  does  not  give  as  much  coverage  to 
the  extraordinary  stories  of  century-old 
generosity  as  they  have,  for  example,  to 
the  recent  movie  "The  Alagdalene 
Sisters." 

Mary  E.  Sughrue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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the  word 

What  Did  You  Expect? 

Thirtieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  26,  2003 


Readings:  Jer  31:7-9;  Ps  126:1-6;  Heb  5:1-6; 
"Master,  I  want  to  see"  (Mk  10:52) 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  Bishop 
Kenneth  Untener  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  reminded  a  seminary 
graduating  class  that  building 
ramps  will  not  give  back  to  the  disabled 
the  use  of  their  legs.  In  other  words,  min- 
istry does  not  always  turn  circumstances 
around.  Sometimes  the  most  it  can  do  is 
hold  back  the  tide  of  misfortune,  or  pro- 
vide a  raft  so  people  are  not  swallowed  up 
by  dangerous  currents — or  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  enter  buildings. 

But  after  we  build  ramps,  or  set  aside 
parking  places,  or  provide  aids  for  hearing 
and  seeing,  we  sometimes  conclude  that 
we  have  done  our  part  and  it  is  time  to 
move  on  to  the  next  project.  We  might 
look  upon  those  whose  need  cannot  be 
easily  remedied  just  as  the  disciples  in  the 
Gospel  looked  upon  the  blind  beggar.  To 
them  he  was  an  annoyance — not  because 
of  his  blindness  but  because  they  were 
leaving  Jericho,  heading  to  Jerusalem,  and 
he  was  disrupting  their  plans. 

The  readings  today  deal  with  the 
reign  of  God.  At  first  glance,  they  look 
like  success  stories:  circumstances  have 
been  turned  around.  The  blind  man 
receives  his  sight.  In  Jeremiah's  future, 
those  who  are  blind  or  lame  or  widi  chil- 
dren or  who  are  pregnant  are  gathered 
together  again.  And  the  picture  of  Christ 
the  high  priest  is  glorious. 

A  closer  look  reveals  something  dif- 
ferent. Jeremiah's  scene  depicts  the  peo- 
ple who  had  been  scattered  by  the  exile, 
people  who  were  afflicted  and  especially 
vulnerable.  They  were  gathered  together 
and  consoled  and  cared  for  by  God,  but 
the  text  does  not  say  that  they  were 
healed.  The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  does 
depict  Christ  the  high  priest,  but  it  indi- 
cates that  he  was  glorified  only  after  he 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


Mk  10:46-52 


had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of 
others.  It  was  the  blind  man's  own 
faith  that  saved  him.  New  Testament 
scholars  tell  us  that  this  was  the  true 
miracle — his  healing  was  the  external 
manifestation  of  it. 

These  are  truly  success  stories,  but 
not  in  the  ways  we  might  at  first  have 
thought.  The  successes  they  depict  can  be 
seen  in  God's  embrace  of  those  who  have 
been  broken  by  life's  tragedies,  in  Jesus' 
total  giving  of  himself  for  others  and  in 
the  faith  of  the  man  who  called  upon 
Jesus.  In  each  instance,  something  of  the 
reign  of  God  was  brought  to  light. 

This  reign  exists  underneath,  behind 
or  deep  within  the  circumstances  of  life, 
even  if  we  cannot  see  it  there.  It  takes 
shape  when  we  embrace  the  needy  in  our 
midst,  when  we  give  of  ourselves  to  oth- 
ers, when  we  turn  to  Jesus  in  faith. 
Bringing  this  reign  to  light  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  us  all,  not  merely  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  a  life  work  or  vocation. 
Baptism  has  made  us  all  ministers  of  this 
reign,  and  our  place  in  the  world — as  cir- 
cumscribed as  it  may  be — is  our  field  of 
ministry. 

The  reign  of  God  does  not  always 
meet  our  expectations.  It  would  be  won- 
derful if  those  who  are  blind  or  lame 
would  be  healed  through  faith,  but  they 
are  not.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  those 
who  are  in  any  way  vulnerable  would  be 
strengthened  and  preserved  from  harm, 
but  that  does  not  happen  either.  Hence 
there  will  always  be  people  who  need  our 
help,  and  in  helping  them  we  will  estab- 
lish the  reign  of  God.  It  is  almost  as  if  we 
need  them  so  that  we  can  bring  God's 
reign  to  our  world.  Perhaps  we  do!  We 
always  say  that  the  reign  of  God  turns  cir- 
cumstances upside  down.  Might  this  turn 
of  events  be  an  example  of  such  a  reversal? 
Perhaps  it  is  our  turn  to  cry  out,  "Master, 
I  want  to  see." 

Other  expectations  surrounding  the 


reign  of  God  have  been  dashed  as  well. 
Those  committed  to  ministry  have  not 
always  been  faithful  to  their  charge.  (The 
disciples  tried  to  silence  the  man!)  Some 
have  been  guilty  of  greed,  blind  ambition 
or  the  abuse  of  power.  Why  did  God 
choose  weak  human  beings  to  establish 
that  reign  on  earth?  How  can  a  reign  of 
holiness  be  brought  forth  by  sinners? 

Those  committed  to  ministry  are  also 
often  disappointed.  They  do  not  always 
see  their  work  bear  the  fruit  they  had 
hoped  it  would  produce.  At  times  their 
best  intentions  are  questioned  and  their 
commitment  is  dismissed  by  the  very  ones 
they  serve.  This  is  particularly  true  today 
when  people  of  genuine  integrity7  and 
unselfishness  are  forced  to  bear  the  shame 
and  suspicion  brought  on  by  the  crimes  of 
others.  The  establishment  of  the  reign  of 
God  does  not  appear  to  be  a  success  story 
in  our  day. 

But  maybe  it  is.  Are  there  not  among 
us  those  who  embrace  the  needy?  Are 
there  not  among  us  people  willing  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  for  others?  Perhaps  if  we 
have  faith,  our  eyes  will  be  opened,  and 
we  will  see  how  the  reign  of  God  is  indeed 
being  established  in  our  midst. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  How  is  the  reign  of  God  taking 
shape  in  the  world  in  which  you  live? 

•  What  might  you  do  to  contribute  to 
this? 

•  The  National  Federation  of  Priests' 
Councils  set  today  apart  to  honor 
faithful  priests.  Thank  someone  for 
his  service. 
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Of  Many  Things 


Movies  have  long  been 
one  of  my  passions,  but 
considering  the  ticket 
prices — an  average  of 
$10 — first-run  films  in  New  York  City 
seldom  find  me  in  their  audiences.  As  a 
child,  I  rarely  missed  the  Saturday  fea- 
tures at  my  hometown's  sole  theater, 
the  Milo,  located  across  from  the 
courthouse  and  only  three  blocks  from 
our  house.  The  Milo  is  long  gone, 
swept  away  by  an  ill-advised  1960's 
urban  renewal  project  that  also  took 
with  it  rows  of  handsome  Victorian- 
era  red  brick  stores  that  many  towns 
would  now  prize. 

First-run  films  not  being  an  option 
then,  I  turn  to  old  ones,  either  in  real 
theaters  or  on  video.  The  latter 
approach  generally  constitutes  my 
Saturday  night  entertainment,  when 
one  of  the  Catholic  Workers  at  Mary 
House  shows  a  video  on  a  donated 
VCR  for  a  small  but  appreciative 
group  made  up  of  residents  and  a  few 
neighbors.  After  evening  prayer  in  the 
Maiy  House  dining  room,  chairs  are 
arranged  for  the  best  sightlines.  Bill, 
the  Catholic  Worker  who  provides  the 
videos — and  often  soda  too — dims  the 
lights  and  starts  die  feature  film. 
Discussion  often  follows. 

The  viewers  themselves  choose  the 
films  from  week  to  week.  My  own 
preference  runs  to  movies  made  from 
the  1940's  through  the  60's.  Recently 
we  watched  a  notable  film  from  the 
late  40's,  "Gendeman's  Agreement," 
with  Gregory  Peck,  John  Garfield, 
Celeste  Holm  and  Dorothy  McGuire. 
It  deals  with  anti-Semitism,  and  the 
title  itself  refers  to  an  unspoken  agree- 
ment among  wealthy  Connecticut 
householders  who  refuse  to  rent  to 
Jews,   rregory  Peck  plays  a  reporter 
set  on  exposing  this  hypocrisy.  He 
poses  as  a  Jew  in  order  to  experience 
the  effects  oi  anti-Semitism  at  first 
hand.  His  son,  tor  example,  is  beaten 
up  at  school,  and  he  himself  is  denied  a 
room  at  a  pricey  resort  hotel.  Aside 
from  the  fine  acting,  one  sees  in  such  a 
film  a  seriousness  of  purpose  generally 
lacking  in  today's  violence-  and  sex- 
saturated  movies. 

What  also  comes  through  to  me 


from  watching  old  movies,  however,  is 
the  realization  that  their  stars  are  usu- 
ally no  longer  living.  Gregory  Peck, 
Dorothy  McGuire  and  John  Garfield 
have  all  died.  Only  Celeste  Holm  is 
still  living.  Watching  these  older  films 
therefore  brings  with  it  an  awareness 
of  mortality — both  the  stars'  and  my 
own.  This  is  true  even  of  lesser  films. 
Take  "Desert  Fury"  (1947),  which  I 
saw  not  on  video  but  at  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art.  The  male  lead  was 
John  Hodiak.  I  had  heard  his  name, 
but  remembered  little  about  him.  A 
biography  on  the  Internet  notes  that 
he  died  suddenly  in  the  early  1950's  of 
a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  41.  (John 
Garfield  also  died  of  a  heart  attack,  at 
only  39.)  Hodiak's  co-star  was 
Lizabeth  Scott,  who — if  still  alive 
now — would  be  well  into  her  80's.  And 
yet  there  she  was,  a  stunningly  beauti- 
ful young  woman  with  long  blond  hair 
who  made  this  film  in  her  mid-20's. 
Youth  and  beauty  do  indeed  vanish, 
and  vintage  films  underscore  that 
sobering  fact. 

Sometimes,  when  the  stars  are  peo- 
ple of  outstanding  gifts,  a  sense  of  loss 
can  accompany  the  sense  of  mortality. 
This  was  my  feeling  on  seeing  a  Fellini 
film  from  1965  that  I  had  missed  the 
first  time  around,  "Juliet  of  the 
Spirits."  Federico  Fellini's  wife, 
Giulietta  Masina,  has  the  title  role. 
Realizing,  as  I  watched,  diat  she  had 
died  nine  years  ago  evoked  both  the 
sense  of  mortality  and  a  corresponding 
sense  of  loss.  The  latter  was  all  the 
greater  because  I  remembered  her  in 
"La  Strada,"  my  favorite  of  all  Fellini 
films  for  its  implicit  spiritual  over- 
tones, especially  in  Masina's  role.  As 
the  waif-like  Gelsomina,  she  dies  in  a 
seaside  village  after  her  flight  from  the 
man  who  exploited  her  and  who  ulti- 
mately tries  to  find  her  again. 

Fellini  himself  died  in  1993,  just  six 
months  before  his  wife.  But  their  cre- 
ative collaboration  serves  as  an  ongo- 
ing reminder  that  what  gifted  human 
beings  leave  behind  can  perdure  as 
lasting  legacies,  whether  in  films  or  in 
other  forms  of  artistic  expression — 
thus  trumping,  in  a  way,  mortality 
itself.       George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Rape  as  a 
War  Crime 

Ethnic  and  regional  wars,  especially  over 
the  past  two  decades  in  Africa  and  the 
Balkans,  have  brought  with  them  death  and 
destruction  on  a  massive  scale.  But  these  same 
destructive  forces  have  also  taken  the  form  of 
widespread  sexual  violence  as  a  deliberate  strategy.  In  Sierra 
Leone,  rape  has  been  referred  to  as  that  country's  silent  war 
crime.  There  and  in  other  regions  marked  by  armed  con- 
flict, few  perpetrators  have  been  brought  to  justice  because 
of  an  atmosphere  of  impunity.  The  situation  has  recently 
begun  to  change,  however,  because  of  newly  established 
international  criminal  courts  that  recognize  sexual  violence 
as  a  crime  against  humanity. 

The  first  such  court  to  be  established — through  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council — was  the  international 
criminal  tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia.  It  came  into 
being  in  1993  in  The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands.  A  second 
was  established  a  year  later  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  to  consider 
war  crimes  committed  in  Rwanda.  Both  courts  elevated  the 
seriousness  of  rape  to  a  crime  against  humanity  as  grave  as 
murder.  Their  establishment,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a 
special  court  in  Sierra  Leone,  has  helped  to  solidify  the  legal 
basis  for  prosecuting  rape  and  sexual  violence  as  war  crimes. 

In  Rwanda,  the  sheer  scale  of  the  sexual  violence  during 
a  three-month  period  in  1994  led  the  international  criminal 
tribunal  for  Rwanda  to  label  it  as  genocide,  in  part  because 
of  its  potential  for  spreading  the  vims  that  causes  AIDS. 
According  to  a  report  published  by  Human  Rights  Watch, 
Hum  militia  personnel  and  soldiers  of  the  former  govern- 
ment subjected  thousands  of  Tutsi  women  to  acts  of  sexual 
violence.  One  former  Hum  official,  Jean-Paul  Akayesu,  a 
mayor  in  the  Taba  commune,  was  tried  by  the  court  and 
found  guilty  of  nine  counts  of  genocide,  crimes  against 
humanity  and  war  crimes — including  responsibility  for  rape. 
Women  who  had  witnessed  the  rapes  testified  that  he  had 
stood  by,  allegedly  saying  to  the  rapists  at  one  point:  "Don't 
complain  to  me  now  that  you  don't  know  what  a  Tutsi 
woman  tastes  like."  On  his  orders,  the  women  who  had 
been  raped  were  killed  the  next  day.  Mr.  Akayesu  is  current- 
ly serving  a  life  sentence  in  Mali. 

In  The  Hague,  too,  crimes  of  sexual  violence  have 
resulted  in  indictments  and  convictions.  The  violence 


included  so-called  enforced  pregnancy,  carried  out  by 
Serbian  soldiers,  with  the  intention  that  their  victims  bear 
Serbian  babies.  During  NATO's  three-month  bombing 
campaign  in  1999,  Serb  paramilitary  troops  and  Yugoslav 
forces  carried  out  acts  of  sexual  violence  against  Albanian 
Muslim  women.  The  repeated  attacks  in  detention  camps, 
homes  and  barns  were  intended  not  only  to  terrorize,  but 
also  to  extort  money  from  families  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  as  part  of  the  campaign  of  ethnic  cleansing. 

In  what  advocates  view  as  a  landmark  decision,  in 
February  2001  three  Bosnian  Serb  soldiers  tried  in  The 
Hague's  war  crimes  tribunal  were  found  guilty  of  mass  rape 
and  sexual  enslavement.  The  three  received  a  combined 
sentence  of  60  years.  Amnesty  International — which,  like 
Human  Rights  Watch,  has  denounced  sexual  violence  as  a 
war  crime — called  the  verdict  an  important  step  for 
women's  rights,  because  it  demonstrates  that  sexual  enslave- 
ment during  armed  conflicts  can  now  be  acknowledged  as  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  that  perpetrators  can  be  held 
accountable. 

difficult  barriers  to  accountability  remain,  however. 
Because  of  social  and  cultural  taboos,  victims  frequendy 
shrink  from  speaking  out,  knowing  that  they  may  face 
rejection  and  even  retaliation  in  their  own  communities. 
Nor,  in  the  aftermath  of  mass  violence  of  this  kind,  is 
much  help  available  for  victims.  On  a  small  scale,  groups 
like  Doctors  Without  Borders  run  programs  that  include 
measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  H.I.V.  infection.  But  the 
psychological  consequences  alone  can  be  so  devastating 
that  some  women  have  resorted  to  suicide.  Government 
corruption  and  a  lack  of  political  will,  moreover,  present 
still  other  barriers  to  vigorous  prosecution.  Barriers 
notwithstanding,  the  recognition  by  the  courts  in  The 
Hague  and  Arusha — as  well  as  one  in  Sierra  Leone — that 
mass  rape  as  a  war  strategy  can  be  punishable  as  a  crime 
against  humanity  represents  an  important  step  toward  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  rape  as  a  war  crime. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  problem  of  impuni- 
ty remains.  Just  this  past  March,  Refugees  International 
released  a  report  titled  No  Safe  Place:  Burma  s  Amiy  and  the 
Rape  of  Ethnic  Women.  The  report  states  that  the  Burmese 
military  is  using  sexual  violence — committed  both  by  offi- 
cers and  soldiers — as  a  means  of  stifling  dissent  and 
destroying  ethnic  communities.  Wth  Burma's  military 
government  denying  mass  rape  charges  that  even  the  U.S. 
State  Department  accepts  as  credible,  the  prospect  of 
accountability  remains  a  distant  one  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  armed  conflicts  continue. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Names  New  Cardinals 

On  Sept.  28  Pope  John  Paul  II  named 
30  new  cardinals,  w  ho  will  be  inducted 
into  the  College  of  Cardinals  during  a 
consistory  on  Oct.  21.  Twenty-six  of  the 
new  appointees  are  under  age  80.  This 
increases  to  135  the  number  of  cardinals 
who  will  elect  his  successor.  An  addi- 
tional name  was  kept  secret,  and  he  will 
act  as  a  cardinal  only  if  the  pope  releases 
his  name  sometime  in  the  future.  Four 
of  those  named  are  priests  over  80  and 
cannot  vote  in  a  papal  election. 

Archbishop  Justin  F.  Rigali  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  only  American  on  the 
list.  Notably  absent  was  Archbishop 
Sean  O'Alalley  of  Boston.  Some  com- 
mentators conjectured  that  Archbishop 
O'Malley  was  skipped  because  his  pre- 
decessor, Cardinal  Bernard  Law,  is  still 
under  80  years  of  age;  but  the  pope  has 
in  the  past  created  new  cardinals  in  dio- 
ceses where  there  was  a  retired  archbish- 
op under  80.  It  appeared  to  some  that 
the  pope  did  not  want  the  United  States 
to  have  more  than  1 1  cardinals  under 
80. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
the  new  batch  of  cardinals  is  their  diver- 
sity of  experience.  They  include  19  resi- 
dential archbishops  from  every  conti- 
nent, who  work  in  social  contexts  that 
present  huge  challenges:  poverty  in 
Ghana,  political  tension  in  Guatemala, 
interreligious  pressures  in  India,  linger- 
ing church-state  hostilities  in  Vietnam, 
civil  war  in  Sudan  and  ethnic  conflict  in 
Nigeria. 

Se\  eral  of  the  appointees  clearly 
reflect  the  pope's  doctrinal  and  pastoral 
positions  on  controversial  issues. 
Cardinal-designate  George  Pell  of 
Sydne\  .  for  example,  has 

strongly  defended  priestly  celibacy,  has 
refused  Communion  ;o  members  of  a 
gay  rights  group,  has  blamed  the  media 
in  part  for  the  "culture  of  death"  in 

n  society  and  has  ordered  a  more 
prayer-focused  program  of  formation  in 
his  seminaries. 

But  the  new  cardinals  do  not  hold 
uniform  opinions.  Cardinal-designate 
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Keith  O'Brien  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  said  recently  that 
while  priestly  celibacy  is  a  gift  to  the 
church,  he  would  have  "no  problem 
with  celibacy  withering  away."  At  the 
Synod  of  Bishops  in  1999,  he  said  the 
Roman  Curia  "lobby"  had  effectively 
blocked  discussion  about  a  married  cler- 
gy- 
Several  of  the  new  cardinals  seem  to 

have  made  an  impression  on  the  pope 
and  his  aides  during  synods  at  the 
Vatican.  Cardinal-designate  Telesphore 
Toppo  of  Ranchi,  India,  a  relatively 
small  archdiocese,  stood  up  at  a  synod  in 
1990  and  said  "hard  work"  was  a  fact  of 
life  for  dedicated  priests — and  added 
that  they  should  always  wear  clerical 
garb,  even  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  societies  like  India.  At  a  synod 
in  2001,  he  again  caught  people's  atten- 
tion when  he  said  bishops  need  to  live 
with  the  poor  in  the  style  of  Jesus.  That 
would  be  a  prophetic  step  that  could 
start  a  revolution  and  attract  many 
Asians  to  the  Gospel,  he  said. 

Sometimes  the  cardinal's  "red  hat" 
helps  bolster  the  standing  of  bishops 


thrust  into  difficult  political  roles.  That 
is  the  case  in  Guatemala,  where 
Cardinal-designate  Rodolfo  Quezada 
Toruno  of  Guatemala  City  has  promot- 
ed a  national  unity  dialogue  and  sharply 
challenged  authorities  to  provide 
answers  to  questions  about  the  slaying  of 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi  Conedera 
of  Guatemala  City  in  1998. 

One  of  the  least-expected  nomina- 
tions was  that  of  Cardinal-designate 
Peter  Turkson  of  Cape  Coast,  Ghana. 
The  young  archbishop  impressed  people 
in  Rome  in  1994  when  he  said  the 
church  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
"signs  and  wonders"  of  the  faith  and  not. 
limit  its  teaching  to  "books  and  cate- 
chisms." He  encouraged  a  rediscovery  of 
the  Christian  ministry  of  healing. 

Far  from  being  a  monolithic  lineup, 
the  list  of  new  cardinals  is  an  interesting 
mix.  As  a  whole,  the  College  of 
Cardinals  now  represents  69  countries,  a 
wide  geographical  spread.  The  idea  of 
national  or  regional  "voting  blocs"  in  a 
future  conclave  may  be  outmoded,  given 
the  realities  of  the  modern  church.  But 
in  any  case,  the  latest  appointments  did 
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little  to  change  the  internal  balance 
among  cardinals  of  voting  age. 

Europeans  would  still  dominate  a 
conclave,  with  66  electors  out  of  135. 
Italians  have  the  biggest  single  bloc, 
with  23  electors — 17  percent  of  the 
total,  compared  with  23  percent  at  the 
last  conclave  in  1978. 

With  24  cardinal-electors,  Latin 
America  would  have  17.8  percent  of  the 
total  in  a  conclave.  That  percentage  has 
slipped  somewhat  since  the  last  consisto- 
ry in  2001.  Asia  and  Africa  have  13  car- 
dinal-electors each,  and  North  America 
now  has  14.  The  U.S.  contingent  of  1 1 
voting-age  cardinals  would  remain  the 
second-largest  after  Italy. 

Although  the  pope  named  seven  offi- 
cials of  the  Roman  Curia  as  new  cardi- 
nals, that  group  is  losing  numbers  as  a 
bloc  in  a  future  conclave.  The  number 
of  curial  cardinals  is  now  34,  about  25 
percent  of  the  total,  down  from  30  per- 
cent after  the  2001  consistory.  Over  the 
next  year,  five  of  those  cardinals  will 
turn  80  and  drop  off  the  list  of  electors. 

Once  again,  the  pope  showed  no  hesi- 
tation in  exceeding  the  technical  limit  of 
120  voting-age  cardinals.  He  has  done 
this  before,  prompting  some  canon 
lawyers  to  suggest  that  a  change  in 
church  rules  was  overdue.  But  the  pope, 
as  the  church's  supreme  legislator,  has 
simply  "derogated,"  or  suspended,  the 
rule  each  time. 

The  timing  of  the  October  consistory 
raised  questions  inside  and  outside  the 
Vatican.  Most  officials  had  expected  the 
pope  to  name  new  cardinals  next 
February,  well  after  the  whirlwind  cele- 
brations for  the  pope's  25th  anniversary 
were  over  and  after  the  pontiff  could 
make  a  series  of  expected  appointments 
to  key  Vatican  offices.  Instead,  the  con- 
sistory will  be  tacked  on  to  the  anniver- 
sary celebrations,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  intense  periods  of  activity  in  this 
pontificate. 

The  pope's  weak  health  has  alarmed 
some  longtime  observers  in  recent 
weeks,  and  it  was  evident  even  as  he 
announced  the  new  cardinals.  His  voice 
was  hesitant  and  he  seemed  short  of 
breath;  he  misstated  the  month  of  the 
consistory  before  correcting  himself. 
Some  at  the  Vatican  are  apprehensive 
about  the  physical  toll  the  October 
events  could  take  on  the  pope.  But  the 


83-year-old  pontiff  appears  determined 
to  soldier  on.  Before  announcing  the 
names  of  the  new  cardinals,  he  entrusted 
the  upcoming  consistory  in  a  special  way 
to  Mary. 

[A  list  of  the  new  cardinals  can  be 
found  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times  page  at 
America's  Web  site, 
americamagazine.org.] 

Cardinal's  Secretary  Downplays 
Report  on  Pope's  Health 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  has  asked 
Catholics  to  pray  for  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
not  out  of  any  new  sense  of  alarm  but 
because  the  pontiff  continues  to  struggle 
with  infirmity,  the  cardinal's  personal 
secretary  said.  The  secretary,  Msgr. 
Georg  Ganswein,  downplayed  a  report 
by  the  German  magazine  Bunte,  which 
quoted  Cardinal  Ratzinger  as  saying  in 
an  interview:  "[The  pope]  is  in  a  bad 
way,"  and  "We  should  pray  for  the 
pope." 

Cardinal  Ratzinger,  head  of  the 
Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith,  did  not  give  an  interview  to 
Bunte,  Monsignor  Ganswein  told 
Catholic  News  Service  on  Sept.  30. 
What  happened,  he  said,  was  that 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  met  on  Sept.  22  with 
representatives  of  two  German  beer 
companies  and  was  explaining  to  them 
why  the  pope  could  not  grant  them  a 
private  audience.  Apparently  journalists 
in  the  group  picked  up  some  of  the  car- 
dinal's comments. 

"The  cardinal  said,  certainly,  we  all 
have  to  pray  for  the  pope.  The  pope 
himself  asked  us  to  do  this.  But  that  is 
something  that  can  be  said  at  any  time," 
Monsignor  Ganswein  said.  As  for  the 
pope's  health,  Monsignor  Ganswein  said, 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  was  "more  or  less 
expressing  what  anyone  can  see  with 
their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  that 
the  pope  is  not  well  and  speaks  only  with 
difficulty." 


Altar  Girls  Make  Comeback 

Rewriting  a  proposed  Vatican  document 
on  liturgical  norms,  Vatican  officials 
have  dropped  all  references  to  altar  girls 
and  are  substantially  revising  other 
points  in  the  document,  a  Vatican  offi- 
cial said.  A  ban  against  allowing  minis- 


ters of  other  mainline  Christian  faiths  to 
bless  the  congregation  at  the  end  of  a 
Catholic  liturgy  also  has  been  removed, 
an  official  familiar  with  the  document 
told  Catholic  News  Service  on  Sept.  29. 
The  official  said  the  document,  which 
the  Vatican  hopes  to  release  by 
December,  will  be  less  detailed  than  the 
draft  circulated  in  June  to  members  of 
the  congregations  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith  and  for  Divine  Worship  and 
the  Sacraments.  Among  other  things, 
the  earlier  draft  reportedly  discouraged 
the  distribution  of  Communion  under 
the  forms  of  both  bread  and  wine  and 
said  altar  girls  were  permissible  only  for 
a  good  reason. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Vatican  expressed  its  solidarity 
with  a  Mexican  cardinal  accused  of 
money  laundering  and  called  the  charges 
against  him  "absurd  and  iniquitous."  A 
letter  signed  by  Spanish  Bishop 
Cipriano  Calderon  Polo,  vice  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  said  Cardinal  Juan  Sandoval 
Iniguez  of  Guadalajara  was  "one  of  the 
most  notable  cardinals  of  our  times." 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  named  three  of  his 
closest  aides,  including  U.S.  Bishop 
James  M.  Harvey,  53,  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop.  Also  given  "the  dignity  of 
archbishop"  on  Sept.  29  were  Polish 
Bishop  Stanislaw  Dziwisz,  64,  the  pope's 
personal  secretary  for  the  past  37  years, 
and  Italian  Bishop  Piero  Marini,  61,  the 
pope's  master  of  liturgical  ceremonies. 

•  Favorable  comments  made  by 
Cardinal  Dario  Castrillon  Hoyos,  pre- 
fect of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
Clergy,  about  Mel  Gibson's  film,  "The 
Passion,"  were  "purely  personal"  and 
carry  "no  official  status,"  according  to 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  president  of 
the  Vatican  Commission  for  Religious 
Relations  with  the  Jews. 

•  The  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir  will  leave  his 
post  as  president  and  C.E.O.  of  Catholic 
Charities  USA  on  Jan.  1  to  serve  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  as  cabinet  secre- 
tary for  social  services,  president  of 
archdiocesan  Catholic  Charities  and 
director  of  social  sendees. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Mother  Teresa  shows  her  humorous  side,  giving  her  sisters  a  thumbs-up  for  a  job  well  done. 


Blessed  Is  She 

-  BY  PATRICIA  A.  KOSSMANN  - 

IT  was  ON  A  balmy  day  in  early  autumn,  some  20  years  ago,  that  I  was  privileged 
to  meet  Mother  Teresa  personally.  She  was  in  the  United  States  making  visitations 
to  some  of  her  Missionaries  of  Charity  communities.  At  this  particular  time  she 
was  at  their  house  on  145th  Street  in  the  South  Bronx.  Actually,  I  was  the  guest  of 
the  late  Eileen  Egan  (1911-2000),  the  well-known  pacifist  and  a  longtime 
acquaintance  of  Mother  Teresa,  with  whom  she  traveled  more  than  30  years  around  the 
world.  Doubleday  was  publishing  Egan's  biography  of  Mother  Teresa,  entitled  Such  a 
Vision  of  the  Street  (which,  regrettably,  is  no  longer  in  print).  We  left  from  my  offices  at 
Doubleday,  then  located  on  Park  Avenue,  and  were  chauffeured  to  the  Bronx  by  the  late 
John  A.  Hardon,  S.J.  (1914-2000),  who  was  then  a  spiritual  adviser  to  the  sisters. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  convent  was  situated  in  a  downtrodden,  somewhat  seamy  area. 
The  sisters,  however,  were  never  fazed  and  went  about  their  errands  undisturbed.  The 


PATRICIA  A.  KOSSMANN  is  literary  editor  of  America. 
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building  was  old  and  furnished  simply.  I  followed  Ms.  Egan 
up  to  the  kitchen  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  diminutive 
nun  with  the  large,  strong  hands.  Little  did  I  know  then  that 
the  "living  saint,"  as  she  was  widely  dubbed,  would  indeed  be 
one  day  recognized  officially  by  the  church  for  her  sanctity. 
We  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  and  drank  tea.  It  was  peaceful. 
She  shared  a  bit  about  current  efforts  and  future  plans  (a  cen- 
ter for  AIDS  patients  was  later  opened  in  downtown 
Manhattan).  Mother  Teresa  eschewed  attention  to  herself, 
always  redirecting  attention  to  doing  "something  beautiful 
for  God"  (the  eponymous  title  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge's 
book). 

In  accepting  the  1979  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  Mother 
Teresa  said,  in  part,  "I  choose  the  poverty  of  our  poor  peo- 
ple. But  I  am  grateful  to  receive  [the  Nobel]  in  the  name  of 
the  hungry,  the  naked,  the  homeless,  the  crippled — all  those 
people  who  feel  unwanted — people  that  have  become  a  bur- 
den to  the  society  and  are  shunned  by  everyone."  If  her 
unconditional  ministration  to  the  diseased  and  the  dying 
was  not  the  Gospel  in  action,  nothing  is. 

Then  we  went  into  the  convent's  tiny  chapel,  removing 
our  shoes  (she,  her  sandals)  at  the  threshold,  and  knelt  on 
mats  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  was  difficult  for  me 
not  to  glance  at  Mother  Teresa,  and  when  I  did  she  was  rapt 
in  deep,  quiet  prayer.  The  story  of  her  life  and  the  founding 
of  her  own  religious  order,  now  spread  across  every  conti- 
nent, is  well  known.  Over  the  years,  there  have  been  docu- 
mentaries and  many  books  written  about  her  and  the  mis- 
sionaries; a  number  of  the  books,  including  Such  a  Vision  of 
the  Street,  contain  photographs  that  often  spoke  more  pow- 
erfully than  words  about  the  dedication  of  the  missionar- 
ies— especially  in  India. 

As  the  date  approaches  (Oct.  19)  for 
the  beatification  of  Mother  Teresa  of 
Calcutta  in  Rome,  just  six  years  after  her 
death,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  renewed 
surge  of  interest  in  reading  about — in  fact, 
connecting  with — the  newly  blessed.  The 
newest  and  perhaps  most  intimate  publi- 
cation is  Come  and  See:  A  Photojournalist's 
Journey  into  the  World  of  Mother  Teresa,  by 
Linda  Schaefer  (DC  Press,  $29.95,  138p). 
It  is  a  production  of  the  highest  quality, 
with  original,  never-before-seen  photos  in 
full  color.  A  former  journalist  for  CNN 
and  later  a  freelancer  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Schaefer  eventually  turned  her  full- 
time  attention  to  still  photography.  The 
story  behind  the  book,  though,  is  equally 
intriguing.  A  resident  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  she 
first  met  Mother  Teresa  when  the  sister 
was  visiting  that  city  in  June  1995.  Sisters  return  to  the 


and  so  began  ms.  schaefer'S  earnest  pursuit.  She  had  been  to 
India  previously  but  now  wanted  to  travel  to  Calcutta  in  the 
hope  of  documenting  the  work  of  Mother  Teresa  and  the 
various  facilities  of  her  Missionaries  of  Charity  there.  But 
the  nun  declined  her  request,  saying,  "I  don't  need  photog- 
raphers. I  need  volunteers."  Schaefer  obliged  and,  after 
doing  volunteer  work  with  the  missionaries  for  a  brief  peri- 
od, she  approached  Mother  Teresa  a  second  time,  who — 
understandably — expressed  concern  about  all  the  written 
attention  bestowed  on  her.  A  second  no  brought  Schaefer  to 
tears.  She  felt  a  personal  rejection,  like  a  child  by  her  own 
mother.  Then  she  apologized.  Mother  Teresa,  she  tells  us, 
leaned  over,  took  Schaefer's  hand  in  hers,  suggested  she 
write  a  proposal  for  what  she  wanted  to  accomplish, 
promised  to  pray  about  it  that  night  and  invited  the  woman 
to  return  next  day. 

A  three-word  handwritten  note  was  placed  in  Schaefer's 
palm.  "Come  and  see,"  it  said.  That  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
gram inviting  visitors,  volunteers  and  (especially)  prospec- 
tive sisters  to  experience  for  themselves  the  actual  labors  of 
the  missionaries.  Schaefer  didn't  realize  at  first,  but  Mother 
Teresa  was  testing  the  woman's  sincerity  and  commitment. 
That  was  followed  immediately  with  a  written  note 
addressed  to  the  sisters,  allowing  Schaefer  full  access  any- 
where they  were.  (That  handwritten  note  is  reproduced  in 
the  book.) 

"Mother  Teresa  gave  everyone  who  found  the  courage  to 
'come  and  see'  the  chance  to  open  their  hearts  through  the 
direct  experience  of  seeing  the  suffering  as  well  as  the  joy 
inside  the  walls  of  her  homes  for  the  dying,  the  neglected, 
the  homeless,  the  sick,  and  the  abandoned,"  writes  Ms. 


motherhouse  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity  in  Calcutta  after  attending  Mass. 
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Schaefer.  Thi:  r,u'  testament  not  only  to 

Mother  Ten  t  of  ner  worldwide  organiza- 

tion. In  leclining  religious  vocations, 

the  Missiona  1  r'e  the  fastest  growing  order  in 

the  Catholic  n  Calcuttta  alone,  there  are  nine 

houses,  each  rui  liferent  superior.  The  Brothers  of 

the  Missionaries  of  Charity  run  a  colony  for  lepers. 

Conic  unci  Sec  evokes  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of 
another  world — a  world  most  of  us  cannot  even  conceptu- 
alize. Beggars,  orphans,  vendors,  emaciated  street  dwellers, 
the  young,  the  old,  Muslims,  Hindus,  Buddhists  and 
Christians  populate  the  pages  of  this  wonderful  book.  So, 
too,  the  Spirit  is  in  clear  evidence  in  virtually  every  frame. 
Modier  Teresa  inspired,  and  continues  to  inspire,  her 
worldwide  community  of  sisters.  Many  young  women  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  call  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  And  to  a 
person  diey  exude  joy,  compassion  and  love. 

Ms.  Schaefer  has  captured  with  remarkable  clarity 
everyday  life  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  It  is  not  an  easy  life. 
During  her  period  of  volunteerism  she  kept  a  detailed  jour- 
nal. One  entry,  she  relates,  tells  of  a  volunteer  "who  felt 
overwhelmed  by  the  death  and  dying  around  her  and  how 
the  mere  touch  of  Mother  Teresa's  hand  on  her  head  had  a 
calming  effect."  Although  not  a  Cadiolic,  Schaefer  attended 
Mass  and  prayed  with  the  sisters  regularly.  At  one  point  in 
her  six-month  sojourn,  after  an  invitation  from  Mother 
Teresa,  she  put  the  camera  aside  "in  order  to  relate  to  her 


mission  on  a  deeper  level."  She  went  to  work  at  Kalighat, 
the  home  for  the  destitute  and  dying.  Cooking,  feeding, 
bathing  and  dressing  the  female  residents,  as  well  as  wash- 
ing their  clothing,  was  daily  routine,  side  by  side  with  vol- 
unteers from  several  countries. 

in  a  recent  telephone  interview,  Ms.  Schaefer  shared  some 
personal  reflections  about  the  sister  who  chose  to  adopt 
India  as  her  own.  Even  in  her  growing  frailty,  Mother 
Teresa  maintained  firm  hands,  able  to  hold  them  out- 
stretched while  remaining  still.  The  author  pointed  out  also 
the  "affectionate"  side  of  Mother  Teresa  and  the  qualities 
she  modeled.  In  the  author's  view,  "die  role  of  mother  will 
become  stronger  in  the  coming  generation — women  once 
again  embracing  their  feminine  essence,  which  is  needed  to 
bring  harmony  to  the  world.  Mother  Teresa  evoked  these 
qualities,"  Schaefer  went  on,  "and  showed  that  you  could  be 
the  woman  you  wanted  to  be."  Mother  Teresa  often  prayed 
by  herself;  she  "didn't  need  anyone  to  authenticate  herself." 

As  to  holiness,  Schaefer  echoed  Mother  Teresa's  domi- 
nant theme:  to  see  Jesus  in  everyone.  "This  is  very  difficult," 
she  said.  "It  makes  you  be  humble  and  go  deeply  within 
your  own  heart."  Even  though  it  is  painful,  she  learned  what 
Mother  Teresa  practiced:  love  until  it  hurts. 

Mother  Teresa  "saw  the  soul  of  each  person,  not  the 
boils  on  their  leprous  limbs;  she  saw  the  soul — and  that's 
what  she  loved."  d 
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ORDINARY  MEN.  EXTRAORDINARY  LIVES. 


A  woman  reflects  on  the  words  of  an  imam  regarding  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  during  a  Catholic-Muslim  prayer  service  at  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Islamic  Center  in  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  28,  2001.  Area  Muslims  invited  Catholics  to  join  them  in  the  afternoon  service  at  the  mosque. 


As  uncertainty  and  anxiety  over  global  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  instability  rise,  so  does 
the  quest  for  the  intellectual  equivalent  of  com- 
fort food.  Conspiracy  theory,  reductionist  inter- 
pretations of  history  and  sweeping  demonizations  of 
whole  ethnic  and  religious  communities — in  short,  binary 
analyses  of  things  in  general — soothe  with  their  promise  of 
banishing  ambiguity.  Once  one  has  identified  the  enemy, 
the  search  for  a  solution  commences.  We  humans  seem 
programmed,  at  some  deep  level,  to  gravitate  toward  iron- 
clad answers  to  thorny  questions,  simple  explanations  of 
complex  realities  and  clear,  indisputable  distinctions  that 
lay  the  blame  where  it  belongs — on  them.  Accepting  one's 
-hare  of  responsibility  for  the  shape  of  things,  whether  in 
cal  or  family  matters  or  on  the  much  grander  scale  of 


'ZNARD,  a  professor  of  theological  studies  at  Saint  Louis 
sity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  specializes  in  Islamic  studies. 


global  affairs,  tests  the  mettle  of  the  strongest. 

During  the  past  several  years,  adversarial,  even  viru- 
lently uncivil,  public  discourse  has  been  on  the  rise  again 
across  this  land.  One  of  the  increasingly  frequent  hall- 
marks of  that  discourse  is  the  perception  that  global  con-  i 
flict  has  assumed  a  new  guise  in  the  new  millennium.  Now  < 
arising  over  America's  horizons  is  the  menacing  gloom  of  % 
the  Islamic  peril,  and  the  assessment  that  we  are  in  for  an  § 
inevitable  clash  of  civilizations  has  become  a  rarely  chal-  | 
lenged  commonplace.  Yes,  there  have  been  scholarly  cri-  \ 
tiques  of  the  clash  paradigm,  but  they  have  too  seldom  z. 
found  a  very  wide  audience.  But  the  topic  is  too  important  | 
and  too  fraught  with  pitfalls  to  let  it  slip  from  public  < 
notice.  5 

< 

> 

Clash  of  Civilizations  ° 

A  photo  showing  a  military  helicopter  flying  over  a  dhow  in  * 
the  Persian  Gulf  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  during  5 
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the  early  days  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Its  caption  read 
"Clash  of  Civilizations."  The  image  is  but  one  of  countless 
facile  generalizations  about  global  events  that  are  at  best 
simplistic  and  useless  and  at  worst  dangerous.  Broad  civi- 
lizational  interpretations  of  history  are  nearly  as  old  as  the 
study  of  history  itself,  but  the  most  recent  reincarnation  of 
the  clash  paradigm  has  the  potential  for  immense  harm  if  its 
gaping  flaws  are  not  addressed. 

Major  difficulties  with  this  model,  whose  lineage  can 
be  traced  to  the  historians  Francis  Fukuyama,  Samuel 
Huntington  and  Bernard  Lewis,  begin  with  what  one 
means  by  a  civilization.  What  are  the  operative  criteria, 
the  essential  characteristics,  by  which  devotees  of  the  clash 
paradigm  seek  to  define  Islam  as  a  civilization?  They  are 
typically,  if  not  always,  negative  characterizations:  Islam  is 
bellicose  to  the  core,  virtually  founded  on  the  exercise  of 
violent  means;  Islam  has  never  managed  to  separate  reli- 
gious and  civil  spheres;  Islam  has,  alas,  never  benefited 
from  either  a  renaissance  or  an  enlightenment  and  is 
therefore  bereft  of  the  intellectual  tools  that  are  integral  to 
the  historical-critical  method,  with  its  dispassionate, 
objective  approach  to  reality;  the  virtual  absence  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  nations  in  which  Islam  has  been  a 
dominant  influence  argues  for  the  incompatibility  of  Islam 
and  democracy — just  for  starters. 

These  and  other  such  criticisms  of  our  civilization's 
evil  twin  bristle  with  inconsistencies.  Take  for  example  the 


"Missing  Renaissance/Enlightenment"  argument,  often 
cited  as  a  prime  reason  why  Muslims  seem  unable  to  break 
free  of  the  literalist  fundamentalism  that,  in  turn,  makes 
Islam  a  global  threat.  Only  diehard  believers  in  a  trickle- 
down  theory  of  Enlightenment  thinking  would  argue, 
against  enormous  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Christian 
and  Jewish  Americans  generally  apply  "historical-critical" 
principles  to  the  understanding  of  their  sacred  texts. 
Literalism  is  alive  and  well  among  rank-and-file  Christians 
and  Jews,  not  only  in  developing  nations  but  in  the  West 
as  well.  Manifestations  of  the  oft-vaunted  liberating  effects 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Enlightenment  in  current 
American  popular  attitudes  toward  world  religion  and  pol- 
itics remain  as  scarce  as  Irish  Lutherans.  Those  who  enu- 
merate the  fatal  flaws  of  a  once-born/unenlightened 
Islamic  civilization  do  not  seem  to  notice  that  neither 
China  nor  Japan  have  had  the  benefit  of  either 
Renaissance  or  Enlightenment,  and  they  would  in  any  case 
never  dream  of  attributing  China's  communism  to  some- 
thing inherently  Chinese  or  Japan's  World  War  II  atroci- 
ties to  a  radical  Japanese-ness. 

What  about  the  argument  that  Islam  is  incompatible 
with  democracy?  For  all  the  talk  of  wanting  to  promote 
political  self-determination  throughout  the  world,  U.S. 
administrations  have  long  made  it  a  policy  to  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  duly  elected  regimes  in  Latin  America.  For 
all  the  talk  of  supporting  freedom  movements,  U.S. 
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administrai  sided  with  repressive  right- 

wing  dictat  our  southern  border.  But  is 

there  not  evi<  tting  the  birth  of  this  democra- 

cy, of  the  coi  Christian  West?  Claiming  that 

the  absence  of  demo  ratic  institutions  in  many  predomi- 
nantly Muslim  lands  is  somehow  uniquely  a  result  of  Islam 
is  like  claiming  that  the  endless  succession  of  failed  democ- 
racies, one-party  systems,  murderous  dictatorships  and 
countless  disappearances  and  assassinations  in  Latin 
America  are  the  fault  of  Catholicism.  Let  us  pass  over  in 
silence  die  numerous  examples  of  the  church's  siding  with 
corrupt  governments,  not  to  mention  U.S.  foreign  policy 
that  has  lent  muscle  to  dictators  through  the  School  of  the 
Americas. 

Then  there  is  the  clash  paradigm's  generally  unexam- 
ined assumption  that  both  Islam  and  the  West  constitute 
integral  entities,  each  motivated  by  uniform  values  and 
organized  under  a  unitary  political  will.  One  could  argue 
that  there  was  some  credibility  in  the  evil  empire  rhetoric 
of  the  Reagan  era,  to  the  extent  that  the  principal  protago- 
nists, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  fit  that 
description  to  some  degree.  But  the  suggestion  that  either 
Islam  or  the  West  now  represent  integral  forces — call  them 
civilizations,  call  them  socio-political-economic  entities — 
is  ludicrous  at  best.  Witness  the  recent  polarization  of  the 
United  Nations  over  war  with  Iraq.  But  surely  there  is  solid 
evidence  of  an  Islamic  bloc?  After  all,  look  at  the  antiwar 


demonstrations  featuring  burnings  of  American  and  British 
flags  and  effigies  of  Bush  and  Blair  all  over  the  Islamic 
world.  In  fact,  such  demonstrations  were  no  less  vehement 
in  Caracas  than  in  Cairo,  no  less  vocal  in  Tokyo  than  in 
Tehran.  But  what  about  the  likelihood  of  a  new  Pan-Arab 
movement  that  could  in  turn  encourage  broader  pan- 
Islamic  uprisings?  Beyond  a  symbolic  show  of  rhetorical 
solidarity,  the  prospects  for  pan-Arabism  are  very  low, 
given  the  de  facto  political  fragmentation  and  diversity  of 
the  key  nation-states. 

If  one  feally  wanted  a  credible  pairing  of  contestants  for 
the  future  of  the  world,  it  would  make  far  more  sense  to  pit 
the  current  superpower  United  States  with  the  likely  future 
superpower  China.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Americans 
label  China  the  new  evil  empire.  But  its  population  of  1.2 
billion,  currently  under  centralized,  regimented  political 
and  economic  control,  would  make  China  a  far  more  like- 
ly candidate  for  clash-status  than  the  culturally  and  politi- 
cally dispersed  global  Muslim  population  of  1.2  billion. 
Unfortunately,  the  largely  unchallenged  assumption  that 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  breathing  life  into  the  deflated 
carcass  of  global  confrontation  is  that  Islam  represents  a 
mythical,  malevolent  power  capable  of  mobilizing  its  peo- 
ple everywhere  into  an  anti-Western  juggernaut. 

There  are  generic  historical  precedents  for  such  a  view. 
During  late  antiquity  and  early  medieval  times,  some 
Middle  Eastern  Christians  viewed  with  millennialist  alarm 
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the  advance  of  Islamic  armies  across 
West  Asia.  The  fall  of  Acre  to  the 
Mongols  in  1290,  which  some  might 
say  brought  the  era  of  the  Crusades  to  a 
definitive  end,  and  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453  to  the 
Ottoman  Turks  engendered  no  little 
apocalyptic  hand-wringing.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  similar  interpretations 
of  the  Book  ol  Revelation  are  currently 
motivating  Christian  Zionists,  for 
example,  and  that  end-time  themes  are 
heard  more  often  from  American  pul- 
pits. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  flaw  in  the 
clash  paradigm  is  the  way  it  gets 
around  the  lack  of  unitaiy  political  will 
and  socio-cultural  cohesiveness  in  the 
other  side.  It  seems  to  presuppose  that 
such  conflicts  simply  happen  as  a  result 
of  evil  generated  from  across  the  great 
divide  and  that  there  is  no  question  of 
responsibility  on  "our"  side,  except  as 
the  wronged  party  acting  in  self- 
defense.  Imputing  purely  evil  intent 
toward  "us"  seems  to  be  the  hallmark 
of  clash-talk:  we  really  have  not  done 
anything  that  warrants  "their"  evil  acts 
and  designs;  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  re-examine  our  world  view;  we 
will  not  allow  them  to  put  us  on  the 
defensive,  though  we  will,  of  course, 
defend  ourselves;  we  are  sorry  they 
have  pushed  us  into  this  conflict,  but 
now  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
respond  in  kind,  and  if  that  means 
destroying  them,  so  be  it.  At  a  certain 
point,  it  is  simply  assumed  that  a  law  of 
inexorability  kicks  in  and  that  global 
conflict  is  as  inevitable  as,  say,  Arma- 
geddon? 

A  balanced  understanding  of  the 
intricate  and  often  troubling  interfaces 
between  religion  and  current  events 
calls  for  further  discussion  of  the  com- 
plex relationships  among  religion,  cul- 
ture and  ethnicity.  In  its  quest  for  clar- 
ity, the  clash  paradigm  raises  walls  and 
posits  irreconcilable  incompatibilities 
that  in  the  long  run  will  only  thicken 
the  ambiguity  and  aggravate  the  chaos 
many  Americans  now  feel.  El 
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Annotations  and  Meditations 
on  the  Gospels 

Volume  I  (with  CD-ROM):  The  Infancy  Narratives 

Jerome  Nadal,  S.J . 
Translated  by  Frederick  A.  Homann,  S.J . 
With  an  Introductory  Study  by  Walter  S.  Meh'on 

ns  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels,  composed  by  Jerome  Nadal,  St.  Ignatius 
closest  collaborator  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  published 
in  Antwerp  in  1595  (a  second  edition  followed  the  same  year,  and  a  third  edition  in  1607). 
This  book  combined  engravings  portraying  episodes  from  the  Gospels  executed  by  the  premier  Flemish  engravers  of  the  day  with  Nadal's 
explanatory  notes  and  interpretative  meditations  on  these  episodes  as  depicted  in  the  engravings,  in  order  to  help  young  Jesuit  seminarians 
to  meditate  on  the  Gospels  that  they  heard  read  at  Mass  on  Sundays,  feast  days,  and  the  weekdays  of  Lent.  The  impact  of  this  book  on  the 
sacred  art  of  the  period  after  the  Council  of  Trent  was  enormous  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  is  pleased  to  inaugurate  a  three-volume  series  that  makes  available,  for  the  first  time  in  English  translation,  three 
key  sections  of  Nadal's  Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels:  Vol.  I:  The  Infancy  Narratives;  Vol.  2:  The  Passion  Narratives;  Vol.  3:  The 
Resurrection  Narratives.  Volume  1  also  includes  a  CD-ROM  that  provides,  again  for  the  first  time,  high  resolution  scans  of  all  153  engravings 
of  Gospel  episodes  from  the  1607  edition  of  Nadal's  Annotations  arid  Meditations  on  the  Gospels. 
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Saints  and 
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Liturgical  Year 

Joseph  N.  Tylenda,  S.J . 

"A  brief,  readable,  and  insightful 
history  and  commentary  on  the  saint 
of  the  day  or  the  feast  of  Our  Lord  or 
Our  Lady  being  celebrated.  As  we 
note  the  wide  variety  of  histories  of 
saints  that  we  celebrate  each  year  on 
their  feast  days,  we  meet  widows,  martyrs  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
nations.  We  meet  ex-soldiers,  scholars  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albert  the  Great,  kings  and  farmers.  There  is  Monica  and  her  son 
Augustine.  We  find  those  who  founded  schools  and  those  who 
helped  the  poor.  The  variety  is  astonishing.  Fr.  Tylenda's  comments 
are  always  worth  reading  as  we  are  reminded  of  our  long  and  mean- 
ingful Christian  tradition  of  prayer  and  worship." 

— James  V.  Schall,  S.J.,  Georgetown  University  . 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87840-399-X  I  paper  I  $19.95 
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Embryo 

Religious  Voices  on 
Stem  Cells  and  Cloning 

Edited  by  Brent  Waters 
and  Ronald  Cole-Turner 

"[A]n  excellent,  provocative, 
intellectually  challenging  collection.  It 
covers  the  bases  from  differing  political 
and  religious  perspectives  (Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Orthodox).  .  .  .  Best  of  all,  it  uses  debates  about  the  embryo  to  engage 
basic  issues  in  bioethics  in  a  sophisticated  way.  .  .  .  [including]  the  role 
of  religion  in  public  debate,  'personhood'  and  the  status  of  the 
embryo,  research  ethics,  law  and  ethics,  and  ethical  judgments  in  situ- 
ations of  uncertainty." 

— Lisa  Sowle  Cahill,  Boston  College 
Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87840-998-X  I  paper  I  $26.95 
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in  the  Catholic  Tradition 

Mary  K.  McCullough,  Ph.D. 

The  question  "What  is  the  mission 
of  American  Catholic  Universities 
today,"  often  used  to  end  up  with, 
cliched  answers  that  were  not  very 
illuminating  in  explaining  how  best 
to  integrate  their  academic  and 
religious  purposes.  The  genuine  expertise,  comprehensive 
depth  and  satisfying  sophistication  of  this  debate  today  in 
US  Catholic  institutions,  is  well  represented  by  this  book. 
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An  Ethics  of  Global  Rights 
and  Religious  Pluralism 

Vernon  Ruland,  S.J. 


A  leading  ethicist  draws  on  years  of 
experience  in  multicultural  settings  to 
outline  a  new  kind  of  individual  ethics  - 
one  rooted  in  values  of  self-worth  and 
responsiveness  to  others  that  takes  a  middle  ground  between  universal- 
ism  and  relativism. 
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Sixteen  original  essays  are  a  critical  guide 
to  many  issues  at  the  heart  of  genetics 
technology — and  our  genetics  future. 
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Did  the  council  make 
any  difference? 


During  much  OF  OUR  history  as  a  nation, 
many  Americans  wondered  what  their  Catholic 
neighbors  would  do  if  someday  they  became 
the  majority  of  the  population.  Would  the 
teaching  of  their  church  require  them  to  declare 
Catholicism  the  official  religion  of  the  country  and  to  limit 
the  religious  freedom  of  all  others?  As  far  back  as  1831, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  noted  how  Catholicism  flourished  in 
the  free  soil  of  America,  but  he  questioned  how  committed 
American  Catholics  really  were  to  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty.  "I  am  not  sure,"  he  wrote,  "that  they  would  not  per- 
secute if  they  found  themselves  the  strongest." 

The  question  of  Catholic  commitment  to  religious  lib- 
erty became  an  especially  controversial  issue  a  century 
later,  when  the  Democrats  nominated  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith  of  New  York  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
Smith  was  a  remarkably  tolerant  man,  without  a  bigoted 
bone  in  his  body.  Several  of  his  closest  advisors  were 
Jewish,  and  Smith  had  no  more  ardent  admirer  than  the 
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young  Robert  Moses.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1927,  when  it  became  likely  that  Smith  would 
be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  president  the 
following  year,  an  article  appeared  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  threatened  to  stop 
Smith's  campaign  in  its  tracks. 

The  article,  "An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith,"  questioned 
whether  a  conscientious  Catholic  could 
uphold  his  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  of  the  article, 
Charles  C.  Marshall,  was  no  redneck  bigot. 
Marshall  was  a  prominent  Episcopal  layman 
and  a  constitutional  lawyer.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Catholic  teaching,  especially  with  the  encyclicals  of  the 
19th-century  popes  condemning  religious  liberty  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  On  the  basis  of  these 
encyclicals,  Marshall  contended  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  a  Catholic  in  the  White  House,  because  he  would 
have  to  follow  the  teaching  of  these  encyclicals  rather  than 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  Marshall's 
article  was  brought  to  Smith's  attention,  he  is  alleged  to 
have  said:  "What  the  hell  is  an  encyclical?" 

al  smith  knew  instinctively  that  Marshall's  article  was  unfair, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer  it.  He  had  very  little  for- 
mal education  of  any  kind,  and  none  whatsoever  in  theolo- 
gy. He  therefore  turned  to  one  of  his  closest  advisors,  Judge 
Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  and  asked  him  to  respond  to 
Marshall's  article.  "Well,"  replied  Proskauer,  "that  would 
make  it  perfect.  A  Protestant  lawyer  challenges  a  Catholic 
,  candidate  on  his  religion,  and  the  challenge  is  answered  by 
a  Jewish  judge."  Proskauer  convinced  Smith  that  he  would 
have  to  respond  personally  to  Marshall's  allegations. 

Both  Smith  and  Proskauer  agreed  diat  they  needed  help 
to  write  an  effective  response  to  Marshall,  so  they  turned  to 
a  New  York  diocesan  priest,  the  Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy,  then 
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Intimate,  authentic, 
inspiring,  and  timely! 


pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Church  on  West  42nd  Street.  Father 
Duffy  was  probably  the  best  known  priest  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  because  of  his  service  as  a  chaplain  with 
the  69th  New  York  Regiment  during  World  War  I,  for 
w  hich  he  had  been  decorated  by  both  die  American  and 
French  governments.  Everybody  knew  about  Duffy's  hero- 
ic war  record,  but  few  realized  that  he  was  also  a  scholar. 
Prior  to  World  War  I  he  had  taught  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  for  14  years  until 
he  fell  victim  to  the  Modernist  witch  hunt  and  was  eased  out 
because  of  his  liberal  views. 

Father  Duffy  was  delighted  to  help  Al  Smith  compose  a 
response  to  Charles  Marshall.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  respond  to  critics  like  Marshall,  but  also  to  con- 
test the  views  of  reactionary  Catholic  ideologues  whose 
anachronistic  opinions  gave  credibility  to  Marshall's  charges 
of  Catholic  intolerance.  "I  have  held  very  ardent  convictions 
on  these  matters  since  I  was  19  years  of  age,"  Duffy  told  a 
friend,  "and  it  was  a  matter  of  keen  joy  to  me  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Governor  Smith's  prestige  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
opposing  Catholic  school  of  thought." 

Al  Smith's  response  to  Charles  Marshall  appeared  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  under  the  title  "Catholic 
and  Patriot:  Governor  Smith  Replies."  The  words  were 
Smith's,  but  the  ideas  were  Duffy's.  To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
Judge  Proskauer  first  showed  the  text  to  Cardinal  Patrick 
Hayes,  who  read  it  and  pronounced  it  "good  Catholicism 
and  good  Americanism."  Marshall  had  raised  the  issue  of 
the  teaching  in  papal  encyclicals.  Smith  replied:  "By  what 
right  do  you  ask  me  to  assume  responsibility  for  any  state- 
ment that  may  be  made  in  any  encyclical  letter?"  With 
transparent  sincerity,  he  added:  "I  and  all  my  children  went 
to  a  parochial  school.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  stuff  being 
taught  or  of  anybody  who  claimed  that  it  was." 

Al  Smith  could  hardly  deny  that  union  of  church  and 
state  was  the  ideal  that  was  enshrined  in  papal  encyclicals. 
But  Smith  replied  that  this  ideal  applied  only  to  purely 
Catholic  states,  and  that  such  states  no  longer  existed  any- 
where in  the  world.  "I  think  that  you  have  taken  your  thesis 
from  [the]  limbo  of  defunct  controversies,"  Smith  told 
Marshall.  Essentially  Smith  was  telling  Marshall  that  the 
teaching  of  19th-century  popes  about  the  union  of  church 
and  state  was  no  longer  official  church  teaching,  because  the 
church  had  quietly  dropped  it  as  no  longer  applicable  in  the 
modern  world,  least  of  all  in  the  United  States. 

Virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  country  agreed  that 
Smith's  article  was  a  devastating  rebuttal  of  Marshall  and 
that  Smith  won  the  debate.  One  of  Marshall's  friends  even 
taunted  him  by  telling  him:  "I  am  sure  that  you  are  destined 
to  go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who  elected  Al."  Another 
person  wrote:  "As  one  Episcopalian  to  another  my  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  find  your  own  solace  in  obscurity,  and  as 
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rapidly  as  possible."  A  Presbyterian  minister  asked  in  all 
seriousness:  "Are  you  one  of  the  Smith  undercover  men?" 
"Personally,"  he  added,  "I  don't  think  it  possible  for  you  to 
rid  yourself  of  the  suspicion  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  plant 
to  aid  Al  Smith." 

Poor  Charles  Marshall.  He  was  completely  routed  by  the 
combination  of  Al  Smith  and  Father  Duffy.  But  Charles 
Marshall  actually  had  a  point,  a  very  good  point.  He  kept 
insisting  that  the  statements  of  Smith  and  Duffy  about  reli- 
gious freedom  reflected  their  own  personal  opinions,  not  the 
official  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  Marshall  was 
correct  about  diat.  Smith  and  Duffy  asserted  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  19th-century  popes  on  religious  liberty  were  no 
longer  operative  (as  a  20th-century  presidential  press  secre- 
tary might  put  it),  but  they  could  not  cite  a  single  authorita- 
tive church  document  to  prove  their  assertion.  There  was  no 
such  document,  as  Charles  Marshall  was  well  aware. 

"Governor  Smith,  even  plus  the  Reverend  Father  Duffy, 
is  not  the  church,"  Marshall  maintained.  Marshall  received 
support  from  an  old  friend,  Dr.  Joseph  G.  H.  Barry,  who 
commented  that  "Al's  statements  would  probably  have  led 
him  to  the  stake  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whereas  in  the  twenti- 
eth century  they  will  perhaps  lead  him  to  the  presidency." 
Unknown  to  Marshall,  and  perhaps  to  Smith  and  Duffy  as 
well,  Cardinal  Hayes  sent  a  copy  of  Smith's  article  to 
Cardinal  John  Bonzano  in  Rome.  Bonzano,  the  former 
apostolic  delegate  to  United  States,  called  the  article  a  cap- 
olavoro,  a  masterpiece,  and  added,  "It  was  judged  such  by 
everyone  here  who  knows  conditions  in  America." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  private  comment  of  one  curial 
cardinal  would  have  cut  much  ice  with  Charles  Marshall. 
But  Marshall  left  open  one  slim  possibility,  one  farfetched 
option  that  the  Catholic  Church  might  employ  to  convince 
him  and  other  skeptics  that  the  church  was  now  committed 
to  supporting  religious  freedom.  That  option,  which 
seemed  infinitely  remote  in  1927,  was  for  the  pope  to 
reconvene  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70,  and  for  the 
council  to  declare  solemnly  its  acceptance  of  religious  liber- 
ty. Marshall  really  did  not  expect  that  to  happen. 

But  that  infinitely  remote  possibility  came  to  pass,  in  a 
slightly  altered  form,  in  1959,  when  Pope  John  XXIII 
announced  his  intention  of  summoning  an  ecumenical 
council.  It  was  not  to  be  a  resumption  of  Vatican  I,  but  a 
brand  new  council,  to  be  known  as  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Among  the  most  important  documents  that  this 
council  was  to  issue  was  the  "Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty"  (1965).  How  Al  Smith  and  Father  Duffy  would 
have  welcomed  it!  How  they  would  have  loved  to  be  able  to 
quote  it  in  1927.  How  surprised  Charles  Marshall  would 
have  been  to  see  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  long  history,  in  the  "Declaration 
on  Religious  Liberty"  the  Catholic  Church  stated  unam- 
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biguously  that  "the  human  person  has  a  right  to  religious 
freedom.  This  freedom  means  that  all  men  are  to  be 
immune  from  coercion  in  such  wise  that  in  matters  religious 
no  one  is  to  be  forced  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  own 
beliefs....  The  Council  further  declares  that  the  right  to  reli- 
gious freedom  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  dignity  of  the 
human  person  as  this  dignity  is  known  through  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  and  through  reason  itself.  This  right  of  the 
human  person  to  religious  freedom  is  to  be  recognized  in 
the  constitutional  law  whereby  society  is  governed.  Thus  it 
is  to  become  a  civil  right  (No.  2)." 

Never  before  had  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  expressed  such  unqualified  approval  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  every  individual.  Prior  to  Vatican  II  the  offi- 
cial teaching  of  the  church  was  that  error  should  not  be 
accorded  the  same  rights  as  truth.  The  "Declaration  on 
Religious  Liberty"  stated:  "[T]he  right  to  religious  freedom 
has  its  foundation,  not  in  the  subjective  disposition  of  the 
person,  but  in  his  very  nature.  In  consequence,  the  right  to 
this  immunity  continues  to  exist  even  in  those  who  do  not 
live  up  to  their  obligation  of  seeking  the  truth  and  adhering 
to  it"  (No.  2). 

The  council  did  not  merely  say  that  the  state  should  not 
coerce  people  in  religious  matters.  It  also  declared  that  "the 
right  to  religious  freedom  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person"  and  that  this  right  "continues  to 
exist  even  in  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  their  obligation  of 
seeking  the  truth."  To  paraphrase  the  council,  error  may  not 
have  rights,  but  people  who  are  in  error  do  have  rights. 
Moreover,  the  council  implied,  if  it  did  not  explicitly  state, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  should  no  longer  try  to  use  the 
power  of  the  state  to  favor  Catholicism  to  the  disadvantage 
of  other  religious  groups,  a  tactic  that  the  Catholic  Church 
had  been  employing  since  the  days  of  Constantine. 

Charles  Marshall  was  long  dead  and  forgotten  by  the 
time  of  Vatican  II,  but  in  the  1940's  and  1950s  he  had  a  wor- 
thy successor  in  the  person  of  Paul  Blanshard,  a  lawyer  and 
social  activist  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  cry  alarm 
at  the  threat  that  Catholicism  posed  to  American  democra- 
cy. His  best-known  work,  American  Freedom  and  Catholic 
Power  (1949),  sold  over  a  quarter-million  copies.  Unlike 
Marshall,  who  was  a  committed  Christian,  Blanshard  was  an 
atheist,  something  that  his  Protestant  allies  only  discovered 
to  their  embarrassment  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

Although  Blanshard  wrote  a  book  on  Vitican  II,  he 
viewed  the  council  with  Voltairean  disdain  and  minimized 
the  impact  of  its  pronouncements.  After  all,  as  he  admitted 
years  later  in  his  autobiography,  what  he  desired  was  not  the 
renewal  of  Catholicism,  but  the  extinction  of  Christianity, 
"the  most  spurious  of  all  the  great  religions."  "The 
Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty"  was  a  hot  potato  for 
Blanshard  to  handle.  He  subjected  the  text  to  casuistic  anal- 


ysis, questioned  the  motives  of  the  bishops  who  approved  it, 
doubted  its  effectiveness  in  Catholic  countries  like  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  characterized  it  as  "conditional,  ambigu- 
ous, and  inadequate."  Nevertheless,  even  Paul  Blanshard 
had  to  concede,  reluctantly  and  with  ill  grace,  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  the  declaration.  "It  will  make  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world  easier,"  he 
admitted.  "From  now  on  every  libertarian  can  cite  an  offi- 
cial Catholic  pronouncement  endorsing  the  principle  of  lib- 
erty. 

WHEN  CHALLENGED  BY  REPORTERS  Or  fellow  politicians,  Al 

Smith  was  fond  of  replying,  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  To 
some  extent,  as  Charles  Marshall  insisted,  both  Governor 
Smith  and  Father  Duffy  fudged  the  record  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  religious  liberty  in  1927.  A  kinder  critic  might 
say  that  they  anticipated  the  record  by  almost  40  years.  In 
any  event,  the  "Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty"  provided 
the  authoritative  pronouncement  for  which  Father  Duffy 
was  grappling  when  he  declared,  "We  are  Catholics  and  we 
are  Americans,  and  to  both  loyalties  we  stick."  "The 
Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty"  eliminated  a  longstand- 
ing source  of  suspicion  and  friction  from  American  political 
life,  and  for  that  happy  development  not  only  Catholic 
politicians,  but  all  Americans  can  be  grateful  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  0 
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Now  in  paperback,  this  collection  of  408 
meditations  follows  the  Church's  liturgical  cycle, 
striking  the  spirit  of  each  season -Advent, 
Christmas,  tent,  Easter,  Pentecost  and  Ordinary 
Time.  ISBN  0-86716-257-0  $14.95 


The  Wild  Man's  Journey 
Reflections  on  Male  Spirituality: 
Revised  Edition 

Richard  Rohr  and  Joseph  Martos 

The  Promise  Keepers,  a  Christian  men's  ' 
movement,  is  helping  men  find  direction  again. 
In  a  new  Introduction  to  The  Wild  Man's 
Journey,  Father  Richard  Rohr  acknowledges  the 
movement's  contributions  and  analyzes  its 
weaknesses,  tracing  the  journey  of  a  man's  life 
and  offering  seven  promises  for  Catholic  men. 
The  Wild  Man's  Journey  is  absolutely  the  book  on  the  topic,  if  what 
you  want  is  a  healthy  Catholic  perspective."-/Vay/n<7 
ISBN  0-86716-279-1  $11.95 


NEW  PAPERBACK  EDITION! 

Hope  Against  Darkness 
The  Transforming  Vision  of  Saint  Francis 
in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr  with  John  Bookser  Feister 

Rohr  offers  hope  in  introducing  the  Franciscan 
path  of  transformation,  the  "new  way  of  being 
that  would  change  the  face  of  history." 

Rohr  describes  how  following  Saint  Francis' 
way  to  forgiveness  and  love,  and  "owning  the 
darkness,"  can  bring  us  out  of  the  postmodern  pit  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  Rohr  offers  powerful  reflection  in  these  times  of  uncertainty 
and  fear.  ISBN  0-86716-485-9  $9.95 


Great  Themes  of  Scripture 

Old  Testament 

Richard  Rohr  and  Joseph  Martos 

The  authors  show  the  story  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  one  of  promise  and  fulfillment, 
hope  and  love. 

"If  the  Old  Testament  is  a  puzzle  to  you,  this 
introduction  will  not  only  throw  open  its  riches 
but  also  draw  you  into  its  divine  drama." 
-Book  Nook  ISBN  0-86716-085-3  $9.95 


Great  Themes  of  Scripture 

New  Testament 

Richard  Rohr  and  Joseph  Martos 

Rohr  and  Martos  look  at  the  many  ways  salva- 
tion themes  are  proclaimed  by  the  various 
authors  and  literary  styles  of  the  New 
Testament. 

"A  refreshing  summary  of  the  New 
Testament. .  .Useful  for  adult  education  and  small 
study  groups."-Qrt/?o//c  Transcript 
ISBN  0-86716-098-5  $9.95 
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Available  at  your  local  bookstore  or  call  to  order: 
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order  online: 
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Would  You  Like  to  Be  a  Catholic? 

Eugene  Kennedy 

Being  a  Catholic  means  being  responsible  for  knowing, 
living  by  and  sharing  freely  the  family's  beliefs,  teachings 
and  traditions.  Eucharist  is  feeding  the  family. 
Sacraments  are  family  feasts  and  feats.  Kennedy  invites 
seekers  to  join  the  family  called  the  Catholic  church. 
ISBN  0-86716-530-8  $8.95 


NEW  BOOKS  BY  MURRAY  BODO,  O.F.f 


moves 
midnight 


The  Earth  Moves  at  Midnight 
and  Other  Poems 

Foreword  by  Pat  Mora 

64  original  poems  address  Scripture,  Franciscan  life, 
and  the  spirituality  of  place.  Here  are  memories  of 
his  parents  and  his  New  Mexico  childhood,  of  the 
people  and  experiences  that  shaped  him  along  his 
journey.  Here  are  illuminating  images  and  insights 
expressed  in  a  language  both  plain  and  accessible. 
Here  is  a  fresh  look  at  the  everyday.  ISBN  0-86716-534-0  $10.95 


Landscape 
Prayer 


Murray  Bodo 


Landscape  of  Prayer 

This  lyrical  and  inviting  exploration  of  prayer  by 
Franciscan  poet  and  writer  Murray  Bodo  offers 
a  centering  peace  for  a  busy  world.  Landscape 
of  Prayer  may  be  read  as  an  examination  of  a 
personal  prayer  history,  in  various  settings— or  it 
may  be  read  as  a  "how-to-pray"  guide. 
ISBN  0-86716-517-0  $12.95 


Praying  the  Rosary 

Revised  and  Expanded 
Gloria  Hutchinson 

In  this  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  Praying  the 
Rosary,  an  expansion  that  includes  the  pope's  newly 
created  mysteries  of  light,  Gloria  Hutchinson  breathes 
life  into  the  rosary  for  readers  who  seek  to  make 
the  rosary  relevant  to  their  daily  lives  and  spiritual 
practices.  ISBN  0-86716-538-3  $7.95 


Saint  of  the  Day 

Lives,  Lessons  and  Feasts 

(5th  Revised  Edition) 

Edited  by  Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M. 

Revised  by  Pat  McCloskey,  O.F.M. 

This  classic  best-seller  has  been  revised  for  a  fifth 
time  to  include  those  recently  canonized,  beatified  or 
recognized  as  persons  of  heroic  virtue.  There  are  13 
new  entries,  including  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Saints  Josephine  Bakhita, 
Christopher  Magellanes,  Augustine  Zhao  Rong,  and  two  new  celebrations 
for  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus.  ISBN  0-86716-535-9  $18.95 


HENRI 
NOUWEN 


the  fun  and  delight 

A  Retreat  With  Henri  Nouwen 

Reclaiming  our  Humanity 
Robert  Durback 

This  latest  volume  in  our  perennially  popular 

A  Retreat  With. ..series  introduces  readers  to  Henri  J.M. 

Nouwen,  a  prolific  author  and  one  of  the  greatest 

spiritual  minds  of  the  20th  century.  Based  extensively 

on  the  Nouwen  classic  Life  of  the  Beloved. 

ISBN  0-86716-549-9  $9.95 

The  Book  of  Mom 

What  Parents  Know  by  Heart 
Tammy  Bundy 

Enmeshed  in  the  busy  world  of  parenting,  with  all  the 
soccer  games,  school  functions,  swim  meets,  Tooth  Fairy 
entreaties  and  pumpkin  carving  such  an  occupation 
entails,  Tammy  Bundy  yet  has  found  time  to  be  grateful 
to  God.  These  letters  from  inside  the  heart  of  parent- 
hood speak  to  parents  of  the  challenge,  but  mainly  of 
if  bringing  up  kids.  ISBN  0-86716-505-7  $11.95 

When  You  Are  a  Single  Parent 

Handing  on  the  Faith  Series 
Jeanne  Hunt 

Use  Hunt's  insights  to  transform  your  home  from  a 
battlefield  where  the  war  for  your  time  is  fought  to  a 
spiritual  sanctuary.  Rather  than  another  set  of  obligations 
to  fulfill,  your  faith  can  be  a  powerful  ally  in  creating  a 
happier,  healthier  home.  ISBN  0-86716-519-7  $4.95 
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Can  You  Find  Saints? 

introducing  Your  Child  to  Holy  Men 
and  Women 
Philip  D.  Gallery 
Illustrated  by  Janet  L.  Harlow 

Can  You  Find  Saints?  Introducing  Your  Child  to 
Holy  Men  and  Women  is  filled  with  inviting,  kid- 
friendly  illustrations.  Building  on  the  fun  and  adventure  of  the  award-winning 
Can  You  Find  Jesus?  Introducing  Your  Child  to  the  Gospel,  Can  You  Find 
Saints?  will  provide  hours  of  learning  and  delight  for  children.  The  stories  of 
the  heroes  of  the  faith  spring  to  life  in  dazzling  pictures  that  sprinkle  a  little 
learning  in  with  the  fun.  Includes  a  Parent's  Guide.  Casebound.  48  pages. 
Four-color.  ISBN  0-86716-487-5  $16.95 

By  the  same  author  and  illustrator: 

Can  You  Find  Jesus? 

Introducing  Your  Child  to  the  Gospels 

ISBN  0-86716-270-8  $16.95 
Can  You  Find  Bible  Heroes? 

Introducing  Your  Child  to  the  Old  Testament 

ISBN  0-86716-335-6  $15.95 
Can  You  Find  Followers  of  Jesus? 

Introducing  Your  Child  to  Disciples 
ISBN  0-86716-388-7  $15.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore,  or  order  direct  - 
see  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details. 


us  Adventures  of 
of  Assisi 


This  wonderful  retelling  of  the  adventures  of  Saint 
Francis,  based  mainly  on  stories  from  The  Little  Flowers 
and  charmingly  illustrated,  will  fascinate  children,  ages 
7  through  12.  ISBN  0-86716-480-8  $14.95 


the  rosary: 


WORRY 

BEADS 


ANX I OUS 
PARENTS 


The  Rosary 
Worry  Beads  for  Anxious  Parents 
Patricia  M.  Robertson 

Written  from  a  parent's  perspective,  this  collection  of 
meditations  on  the  mysteries  of  the  rosary,  including 
the  five  mysteries  of  light  added  by  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
can  be  read  at  the  dentist's  office  or  while  waiting  for 
soccer  practice  to  end.  The  book  includes  the  prayers  of 


the  rosary  ISBN  0-86716-518-9  $8.95 
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Into  the  Abyss  of  Suffering 

A  Cathoiic  View 

Kenneth  R.  Overberg,  S.J. 

Rooted  in  our  faith,  this  book  views  our  human  suffer- 
ing through  the  lens  of  Jesus'  human  and  divine  suffer- 
ing and  reassures  us  that  we  are  loved  even  in  and 
through  our  pain.  ISBN  0-86716-522-7  $9.95 


Praying  through  Poetry 

Hope  for  Violent  Times 
Peggy  Rosenthal 

Inspired  by  September  11,  2001,  and  events  following, 
this  gem  of  a  book  is  meant  to  help  us  find  hope  in  the 
violent  times  in  which  we  live  through  praying  with 
poetry.  "Each  of  the  ten  poems  moves  us . . .,"  says  the 
author,  "because  its  author  has  been  moved  in  the 
course  of  composing  it."  ISBN  0-86716-520-0  $7.95 


Francis  for  Men 

'Otherwise,  We  Need  Weapons' 
Markus  Hofer 

Translated  by  Sharon  Therese  Nemeth 

Markus  Hofer  has  accomplished  the  remarkable  feat  of 
helping  us  to  see  Saint  Francis,  not  as  the  birdbath 
saint,  not  as  "Brother  Happy,"  but  as  a  man.  He  has 
shown  us  the  characteristics  of  Francis  and  the  events  of 
his  life  that  are  particularly  of  benefit  to  men.  With  a 
c     ord  by  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  ISBN  0-86716-504-9  $13.95 


How  to  Go  to  Confession  When 
You  Don't  Know  How 

Ann  M.  S.  LeBlanc 

This  is  a  gem  of  a  resource  for  those  returning 


to 

to . 
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Catholics  or  new  Catholics  looking  for  a  bridge  to 
peace  and  healing.  ISBN  0-86716-521-9  $4.95 
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NEW  FROM  ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 

FREE  SAMPLES! 

www.CatholicSAMPIer.com 


We  want  to  keep  you  informed  about  the  best  and  the  latest  on  prayer, 
spirituality,  and  church  life.  Just  click  on  an  item  to  see  the  table  of  con- 
tents, a  sample  chapter  and  reviews.  Audio  clips  and  video  excerpts 
from  some  titles  are  also  available-and  ordering  is  fast,  easy,  and  safe 
using  our  secure  server.  New  samples  are  e-mailed  to  you  each  month; 
also  available  online. 

Visit  us  on  the  Web  and  subscribe  at:  www.CatholicSAMPIer.com 


CATHOLIC 
SAMPLER  com 


Free  samples, 
Anthony 


tews  and  special  offers  from 

■■■■■ 


ARCHIVE  HOME 


Welcome  to  the  March  edition  of  Catholic  SAMPIer  Here  you'll  find 
great  resources  lor  a  renewed  prayer  lite  this  Lent  Just  click  on  an 
item  to  see  the  table  ol  contents,  a  sample  chapter,  audio  or  video 
clip  Ordering  is  tasl,  easy  and  safe  using  our  secure  server 
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St.  Anthony  Messenger 

A  magazine  that's  always  current, 
always  beautifully  illustrated,  and  right 
on  target  with  the  topics  Catholics 
need  to  know  more  about — St. 
Anthony  Messenger  is  colorful, 
inspiring  reading  tor  the  modern 
Catholic  whose  belief  is  steeped  in  a 
rich,  abiding  Iradition 
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ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 

Visit  your  local  bookstore,  or  order  direct  - 
see  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details. 
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Keceni  Keieases 


The  Inner  Room 

A  Journey  into  Lay  Monasticism 
Mark  Plaiss 

With  honest,  artful  prose,  the  author  proffers  the  tenets 
and  practice  of  an  "invisible  vocation"  as  a  new  way  to 
new  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  ISBN  0-86716-481-6  $9.95 


Seven  Lonely  Places, 
Seven  Warm  Places 

The  Vices  and  Virtues  for  Children 
April  Bolton 

Illustrated  by  Brent  Beck 

Beautiful  and  imaginative  illustrations  and  gentle, 
kid-friendly  words  bring  new  life  and  meaning  to 
timeless  principles.  A  great  book  for  First  Communion  gift-giving. 
ISBN  0-86716-482-4  $19.95 

Clare  of  Assisi 

Her  Spirituality  Revealed  in  Her  Letters 
Claire  Marie  Ledoux, 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Colette  Joly  Dees 

Sister  Claire  Marie  Ledoux  unearths  spiritual  treasure  in 
the  writings  of  Saint  Clare  of  Assisi,  primarily  through  a 
close  reading  of  Clare's  four  letters  to  Agnes  of  Prague. 
ISBN  0-86716-368-2  $9.95 


HIL'DEGARD 


The  Journey  into  God 

A  Forty-Day  Retreat  with  Bonaventure, 
Francis  and  Clare 

Josef  Raischl,  S.F.O.,  and  Andre  Cirino,  O.F.M. 

Daily  readings  in  the  Franciscan  classics  complement 
experiential  exercises  to  help  readers  "open  their  spiritual 
ears".  An  ideal  book  for  Lenten  retreats. 
ISBN  0-86716-499-9  $24.95 

Praying  Through  Your  Divorce 

Karen  O'Donnell 

The  challenges  of  divorce  can  be  overwhelming. 
Remembering  that  we  can  turn  to  our  loving  God  for 
comfort,  inspiration  and  companionship  can  help. 
ISBN  0-86716-494-8  $6.95 


Prayers  of  Hildegard  of  Bingen 

Edited  by  Walburga  Storch,  O.S.B. 

Introduction  by  Caecilia  Bonn,  O.S.B. 

Translated  by  Sharon  Therese  Nemeth 

Saint  Hildegard's  enduring  appeal  as  mystic  and  spiritual 
guide  is  a  testament  to  the  intimate  quality  of  her  prayer. 
Modern  seekers  will  find  consolation  and  simplicity  in 
this  compilation  drawn  from  her  great  visionary  works. 
ISBN  0-86716-491-3  $9.95 
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Ruth  and  Naomi 

A  Story  of  Friendship,  Growth,  and 
Change 

Elizabeth  Ruth  Obbard,  O.D.C. 

In  this  retelling  of  the  story  of  Ruth,  Elizabeth  Ruth 
Obbard  revisits  key  moments  in  the  text- moments  that 
are  echoed  in  every  human  life:  bereavement,  friend- 
ship, the  struggle  for  survival,  joy,  and  life's  crossroads. 
ISBN  0-86716-503-0  $8.95 

Taming  the  Media  Monster 

A  Family  Guide  to  Television,  Internet 
and  All  the  Rest 
Dan  Andriacco 

Arguing  that  media  are  potentially  powerful  parenting 
allies,  the  author  offers  sensible  advice  to  parents  con- 
cerned about  their  presence  and  influence  on  children. 
ISBN  0-86716-465-4  $9.95 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE  ISSUES 


When  Did  I  See  You 
Hungry? 

Photographed  and  Written  by 

Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

In  a  life-changing  immersion  experience 
documentary  filmmaker  and  author  Gerard 
Thomas  Straub  spent  months  living  among  poor,  gathering  their  stories  and 
his  impressions  in  this  startling  and  disquieting  series  of  intensely  personal, 
black-and-white  photographs.  ISBN  0-86716-502-2  $29.95 


Also  available: 

When  Did  I  See  You  Hungry? 

A  short  film  based  on  the  book 
Photographed  &  written  by  Gerard  Thomas  Straub 
Item  #V1225  $24.95  VHS 
Item  #V  1227  $29.95  DVD 


8  Spiritual  Heroes 

Their  Search  For  God 
Brennan  R.  Hill 

In  this  compelling  work  of  biographical  theology, 
Brennan  Hill  uses  stories  and  historical  and  theological 
sources  to  tell  us  how  eight  modern  religious  heroes 
see  God.  Hill's  religious  heroes  are  diverse:  a  Hindu 
(Mahatma  Gandhi),  a  Jewish  scholar  who  converted 
to  Christianity  (Edith  Stein),  an  African-American 
Baptist  minister  (Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  Catholic 
laywoman  (Dorothy  Day),  a  Salvadoran  archbishop  (Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero),  two  Jesuit  priests  (Pierre  Tielhard  de  Chardin  and  Daniel  Berrigan) 
and  a  nun  (Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta).  ISBN  0-86716-421-2  $14.95 
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Shipping  and  Handling 

$20.00  and  under:  $5.00  •  $20.01 -$49.99:  $6.00 
$50.00-$99.99:  $7.00      •  $100.00  and  up:  $9.00 

Shipping  &  Handling 

Tax  (Ohio  Residents  Only) 
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Order  from  our  web  site:  http://catalog.AmericanCatholic.org 

Drdering  online  is  fast,  easy  and  safe  using  our  secure  server.  Search  by  author,  ISBN, 
ceyword,  or  subject. 
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Reflections  | 
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Preparing  for  Christ 

Advent  Reflections  Day-by-Day 
Theresa  Cotter 

The  mystery  of  God-becoming  mortal-prompts 

us  to  probe  the  mystery  of  our  own  existence.  This 

collection  of  daily  reflections  is  priced  affordably 

for  distribution  in  bulk. 

ISBN  0-86716-537-5  $1.95  single  copy 

$1.66  for  50  or  more  copies 

$1.46  for  100  or  more  copies 
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The  Bibie  Makes  Sense 

Walter  Brueggemann 

This  revised  edition  of  The  Bible  Makes  Sense  is 
a  unique  how-to  book  about  the  Bible. 
Brueggemann  proposes  that  Christians  should 
approach  the  Bible  not  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
documents,  but  as  our  partner  in  an  ongoing 
dialog  about  our  life  here  and  now.  This  book 
explains  how  to  enter  into  this  dialog,  how  to 
listen,  and  how  to  respond.  More  than  simply 
introducing  readers  to  major  themes,  the  author 
reveals  an  engaging  biblical  understanding  of  the 
world  that  leads  to  a  life  of  joy,  wholeness,  and 
peace.  Suggestions  for  reflection,  discussion,  and 
meditation  on  particular  passages  provide  outlines 
for  group  study  and  for  the  individual  reader's 
own  prayerful  Bible  reading. 
ISBN  0-86716-558-8  $9.95 
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The  Lay  Contemplative 

Testimonies,  Perspectives,  Resources 

■  Edited  by  Virginia  Manss  and  Mary  Frohlich 
flg"  Foreword  by  Tilden  Edwards 

The  Lay  Contemplative  draws  together  a  blend 
of  story,  theory  and  practical  help  for  the  many 
people  who  feel  called  to  pursue  a  contempla- 
tive prayer  life  while  living  an  active  life  in  the 
world.  This  book  provides  a  variety  of  resources 
that  will  assist  the  Christian  layperson  in  deep- 


ening a  contemplative  vocation.  ISBN  0-86716-370-4  $10.95 

Armchair  Mystic 
Easing  Into  Contemplative  Prayer 

Mark  E.  Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

This  user-friendly  book  blends  theory  and 
practice,  gently  and  concretely  taking  the  reader 
through  the  first  steps  of  contemplative  prayer. 
Armchair  Mystic  will  prove  invaluable  to  individ- 
uals and  small  groups  who  are  new  to  contem- 
plative prayer,  or  who  wish  to  deepen  their 
experience  of  it.  ISBN  0-86716-430-1  $9.95 


The  Sun  and  Moon  Over  Assisi 
A  Personal  Encounter  With  Francis 
and  Clare 

Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

AWARD  WINNER! 

Best  Hardcover  Spirituality 
Catholic  Book  Awards 


The  Sun  and  Moon  Over  Assisi  reveals  how  the 
lives  of  the  two  medieval  saints  from  Assisi— 
Francis  and  Clare-helped  to  transform  the  life 
of  a  thoroughly  modern  cynic  from  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  major 
events  of  the  lives  of  the  two  saints  are  unfolded  here  in  a  series  of  vivid 
and  engaging  stories.  ISBN  0-86716-393-3  $29.95 


100  Names  of  Mary 
Stories  and  Prayers 

Anthony  F.  Chiffolo 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  saint,  Mary  has  come 
to  be  known  by  many  names,  reflecting  her 
many  different  qualities.  WO  Names  of  Mary  will 
help  people  examine  these  different  qualities 
and  approach  the  Blessed  Mother  in  new  ways. 
ISBN  0-86716-441-7  $12.95 


en— 


Mother  better. "-Mitch  Finley 


A  wonderful  way  to  get  to  know  our  Blessed 


TAT  KFMARKAWF 

Women 
■  ■# 
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Wisdom 


Remarkable  Women,  Remarkable 
Wisdom 

A  Daybook  of  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Gangloff,  O.S.F. 

AWARD  WINNER! 

Catholic  Book  Awards  (Catholic  Press  Association) 
Spirituality— softcover  Gender  issues 
Foreword  Magazine-Silver  Award,  Book  of 
the  Year-  Spirituality,  Inspirational 


Take  a  break  each  day  with  a  moment  of  reflec- 
tion on  one  of  the  great  women  of  history.  Some  of  these  women  you 
will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet  here  for  the  first  time,  but  all  have 
some  special  insight  into  the  burden  and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let 
their  wisdom  inspire  you  to  find  your  own.  ISBN  0-86716-352-6  $24.95 

Woman,  You  Are  Free 
A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 

Susan  Yanos 


A 

Spirituality 
for 
Women 


AWARD  WINNER! 

Catholic  Book  Awards  (Catholic  Press 
Association)  First-time  author  of  a  book 

Jesus  as  "liberator"— this  is  how  Luke  presents 
Jesus.  Susan  Yanos  here  explores  what  liberation 
means  for  women-personally,  socially, 
spiritually— not  as  an  ideological  feminist  but 
as  a  critical  thinker  trying  to  make  sense  of  her 
life.  ISBN  0-86716-413-1  $8.95 

On-the-Job  Spirituality 
Finding  God  in  Work 

Marianne  E.  Roche 

For  many  of  us,  work  is  something  to  be 
endured  until  we  can  tend  to  things  that  are 
more  pleasant,  to  enjoy  "real  living."  By  reflect- 
ing on  the  very  nature  of  work  and  on  the  inter- 
nal and  external  forces  that  distort  our  attitude 
toward  our  work,  Marianne  Roche  challenges  us 
to  see  the  work  of  God  in  all  our  jobs  and 
chores.  ISBN  0-86716-456-5  $10.95 

8  Spiritual  Heroes 
Their  Search  for  God 

Brennan  R.  Hill 

In  this  compelling  and  inspiring  book  of  biogra- 
phical theology,  Brennan  Hill  uses  stories  and 
historical  and  theological  sources  to  tell  us  how 
eight  modern  religious  heroes  see  God.  Hill's 
religious  heroes  are  diverse:  a  Hindu  (Mahatma 
Gandhi),  a  Jewess  who  converted  to  Christianity 
(Edith  Stein),  an  African-American  Baptist  minis- 
ter (Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.),  a  Catholic  laywoman 
(Dorothy  Day),  a  Salvadoran  archbishop  (Archbishop  Oscar  Romero), 
two  Jesuit  priests  (Pierre  Tielhard  de  Chardin  and  Daniel  Berrigan)  and  a 
nun  (Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta).  ISBN  0-86716-421-2  $14.95 
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THIS  YEAR  THE  QUESTION  of 
which  new  fall  shows  to  review 
proves  unusually  easy.  For  two 
new  series  feature  a  character 
familiar  to  readers  of  this  magazine:  God. 

In  CBS's  wonderfully  inventive  new 
drama  Joan  of  Arcadia  (Friday,  8-9  p.m. 
ET),  the  teenage  Joan,  daughter  of  the 
local  police  chief,  has  a  problem:  the  high- 
school  student  finds  herself  visited  by  God. 
This  dilemma  is  of  course  a  staple  of  tele- 
vision and,  especially,  of  movies.  Jim 
Carre\  ran  into  that  problem  this  summer 
in  "Bruce  Almighty,"  with  Morgan 
Freeman  playing  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

In  "Joan  of  Arcadia"  the  eponymous 
heroine  is  asked  in  each  episode  to  com- 
plete a  task  for  the  Almighty.  Joan's  God, 
however,  does  not  look  like  Morgan 
Freeman  (or,  for  that  matter,  Alanis 
Morissette  or  George  Burns,  to  mention 
some  other  incarnations).  In  fact,  God 
doesn't  really  look  like  anyone  at  all.  One 
of  the  show's  most  enjoyable  tropes  is  that 
the  Lord  pops  up  in  the  guise  of  random 
people  in  Joan's  daily  life — an  interesting 
theological  point,  when  you  think  about  it. 
In  the  pilot  episode,  for  example,  God 
appears  as  a  tough-talking  lunchroom  lady, 
who  bluntly  reminds  a  skeptical  Joan  of  her 
mission.  My  favorite  incarnation  so  far 
comes  in  the  second  episode,  where  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  little  girl  on  the  school 
playground  and  addresses  the  question  of 


miracles  to  Joan,  who  has  hopes  that 
her  brother,  paralyzed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident,  can  be  healed. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I'm  a  sucker 
for  TV  shows  and  movies  where  the 
Almighty  makes  an  appearance, 
since  God's  behavior  in  such  venues 
is  usually  an  accurate  barometer  of 
popular  thought  about  religion  and 
spirituality.  So,  for  example,  how 
does  Morgan  Freeman  of  "Bruce 
Almighty"  explain  free  will?  How 
does  Alanis  Morissette  of  "Dogma"  Joan  (left)  confronts  the  Mysterium  Tremendum  et 
explain  suffering?  I'm  also  curious  to  Fascinans  (right)  in  "Joan  of  Arcadia." 
see  how  the  writers  will  tackle  what 


you  might  call  God's  "personality."  On 
that  count,  the  God  of  CBS  seems  believ- 
able, even  familiar,  engaging  in  behavior 
that  many  contemporary  Christians  might 
expect  from  the  Lord.  In  his  first  appear- 
ance to  Joan,  for  example,  God  appears  not 
as  a  burning  bush,  but  as  a  young  man  her 
own  age.  "I  take  this  form  because  you're 
comfortable  with  it,"  he  explains. 

Not  surprisingly,  Joan's  reaction  runs 
along  the  lines  of  some  familiar  scriptural 
characters.  She  doubts — even  after  God 
recounts  to  her  (as  Jesus  did  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well)  an  abbrevi- 
ated version  of  her  life.  One  of  the  wittier 
proofs  that  God  offers  Joan  in  the  first  two 
shows  is  this  knowledge  of  her  "inmost 
thoughts,"  as  the  New  Testament  would 
say:  "Sometimes  when  you're  alone,  that 
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hideous  song  from  'Titanic'  makes  you 
cry!" 

In  the  beginning,  however,  Joan  is 
hard  to  convince.  "Let's  see  a  miracle,"  she 
says  to  the  young  man  before  her.  (Her 
request  would  not  have  been  out  of  place 
in  first-century  Palestine.) 

In  response,  God  points  to  a  tree. 

"Big  deal,"  she  says.  "It's  a  tree." 

"You  try  making  one,"  says  God. 

But  while  God  approaches  Joan  in 
ways  she  can  understand,  he  maintains  his 
(or  her)  independence  and  essential  other- 
ness. God  remains,  if  not  the  mysterium 
trememlum  el  fascinans,  then  at  least  a  mys- 
terium. Early  in  the  series  Joan  asks  if  she 
will  be  forced  to  do  what  God  asks.  In 
response,  God  (as  a  sanitation  worker)  tells 
Joan  that  she  is  perfectly  free  to  follow 
God's  way  or  not.  "Free  will  is  one  of  my 
better  innovations,"  he  says,  "I  give  sug- 
gestions, not  assignments."  O.K.,  so  it's 
not  Karl  Rahner,  but  that's  pretty  good  for 
network  TV. 

Each  show  will  see  God  giving  Joan 
just  such  a  small  "suggestion."  hi  the  pilot 
she  is  asked  to  find  a  part-time  job — a  rel-  [ 
atively  easy  task,  especially  compared  with  ' 
what  some  other  women  have  been  asked  ' 
to  do,  like  leading  the  French  army  to  vie-  [ 
tory  or  reforming  the  Carmelites.  In  the  \ 
second  episode  she  is  asked  simply  to  start  £ 
fulfilling  her  "true  nature"  (shades  of; 
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Thomas  Merton's  "true  self)  by  taking- 
pride  in  herself  and  living  up  to  her  poten- 
tial in  school. 

In  an  especially  nice  touch,  Joan  is 
never  told  precisely  why  she  is  being  asked 
to  undertake  these  tasks.  (Are  we  ever?) 
On  the  other  hand,  Joan  will  not  have  to 
wait  until  the  beatific  vision  to  discover 
the  effects  of  her  actions,  but  just  until  the 
end  of  the  episode.  Rooting  her  on  (but 
ignorant  about  her  divine  mission)  are  her 
parents,  played  by  two  superb  actors,  Joe 
Mantegna  and  Mary  Steenburgen,  and 
her  two  brothers.  I'm  rooting  for  Joan, 
too,  who  each  Friday  night  on  this  satisfy- 
ing and  enjoyable  new  series  will  try  to 
find  God  in  all  things. 


god  also  appears,  albeit  less  overtly,  in 
HBO's  compelling  new  drama 
Carnivale — one  of  those  multipart  HBO 
shows,  like  "Six  Feet  Under,"  "The 
Sopranos"  and  "Sex  and  the  City,"  whose 
schedule  is  impossible  to  figure  out  for 
everyone  but  the  prophetic.  (For  the 
record,  it  began  on  Sept.  14  and  will  run 
for  1 1  more  Sundays  at  9  p.m.  ET.) 

In  the  opening  credits  of  this  equally 
inventive  show,  a  series  of  ominous 
images  appears  on  screen  (Michelangelo's 
"The  Damned,"  Tarot  cards, 
Depression-era  soup  kitchens,  poor  farm- 
ers and  so  on).  These  images  are  accom- 
panied by  a  portentous  voiceover  telling 
us  that  somehow,  before  the  explosion  of 
the  nuclear  "false  sun"  at  Los  Alamos, 
there  was  "magic  in  the  world"  as  well  as 
"nobility  and  unimaginable  cruelty." 
We're  also  told,  "To  each  generation  is 
born  a  creature  of  light  and  a  creature  of 
darkness."  All  this  doubtless  came  as  a 
surprise  for  most  HBO  watchers.  The  last 
thing  one  expects  after  the  amoral  bed- 
hopping  of  "Sex  and  the  City"  is  a  big  fat 
dose  of  Manichaeism. 

Set  in  the  Dust  Bowl  (boy,  is  it  ever: 
the  dust  budget  alone  is  probably  more 
than  most  network  series),  "Carnivale"  fol- 
lows the  progress  of  Ben  Hawkins,  a  young 
man  who,  after  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
the  foreclosure  of  his  farm,  reluctantly 
joins  up  with  a  passing  carnival,  which 
boasts  a  full  compliment  of  attractions:  a 
bearded  lady,  a  snake  charmer,  a  strong 
man  and  two  fortune-tellers.  Ben's  secret 
(besides  the  fact  that  he  is  a  fugitive  from  a 
chain  gang)  is  his  ability  to  heal  people  of 
their  illnesses  and  infirmities. 


On  the  other  side  (though  who  is 
"dark"  and  who  is  "light"  is  still  difficult 
to  discern)  is  Brother  Justin,  a  fundamen- 
talist preacher  plagued  with  apocalyptic 
dreams  and  visions.  In  the  first  episode  he 
confronts  a  woman  who  has  stolen  coins 
from  the  collection  plate.  As  the  penitent 
stands  before  him  in  his  study,  silver 
coins  suddenly  start  flying  from  her  open 
mouth:  five,  then  10,  then  20.  In  a  few 
moments  coins  cover  the  floor.  Brother 
Justin  responds  by  commanding  the  poor 
woman  to  drop  to  her  knees  and  beg  for- 
giveness from  God.  (Another  response 
might  have  been,  "While  you're  at  it,  we 
need  some  money  for  a  new  roof,  too.") 

It  seems  that  Brother  Justin  and  Ben 
are  on  something  of  an  eschatological 
collision  course;  one  indication  is  that 
both  have  identical  dreams.  Indeed, 
according  to  HBO's  press  release,  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  "is  actually  a 
chessboard  on  which  is  played  the 
ancient  conflict  between  Light  and 
Darkness,  and  they  are  key  players  in  the 
battle."  (The  press  release,  by  the  way, 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation.) 

In  their  own  ways,  both  "Joan  of 
Arcadia"  and  "Carni- 
vale" offer  viewers 
decidedly  religious 
worldviews.  Both  focus 
on  confused  adolescents 
with  a  strange,  divine 
"gift."  Moreover,  both 
shows  offer  distinct 
theodicies,  or  explana- 


fact  that  for  all  of  Joan's  intimacy  with 
God,  she  is  unable  to  effect  her  brother's 
healing. 

The  "rules"  in  "Carnivale"  are  differ- 
ent. In  the  third  episode  an  old  woman 
says  to  Ben:  "There's  rules,  boy.  You  give 
life,  you  gotta  take  it  from  something 
else."  This  theology  too  is  underlined — in 
a  haunting  scene  where  Ben  heals  a  para- 
lyzed girl.  As  the  girl,  now  freed  of  her  ail- 
ment, runs  past  the  green  fields,  the  crops 
wither  and  die.  In  "Joan"  there  is  a  surfeit 
of  life,  with  no  miracles;  in  "Carnivale,"  a 
surfeit  of  miracles,  but  only  so  much  life 
to  go  around. 

This  fall  season,  then,  viewers  have 
two  Gods  from  which  to  choose:  the  dis- 
tant, somewhat  vengeful  and  mysterious 
God  of  "Carnivale,"  and  the  personal, 
somewhat  friendlier  but  no  less  mysteri- 
ous God  of  "Joan  of  Arcadia."  While 
Scripture  scholars  might  groan  at  such 
exegesis,  you  might  say  that  the  star  on 
HBO  this  season  is  the  traditional  God  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  on  CBS  the  God 
of  the  New  Testament.  Which  of  these 
innovative  new  series  you  will  like  may 
ultimately  depend  on  which  books  of  the 
Bible  you  prefer.        James  Martin,  S.J. 


tions  for  suffering. 
Interestingly,  in  their 
attempts  to  explicate 
their  theological  world- 
views,  both  shows  refer 
explicitly  to  "the  rules." 
In  "Joan  of  Arcadia," 
God's  explanation  for 
the  paucity  of  miracles 
(particularly  healings)  is 
that  God  has  created  a 
world  with  rules  (that  is, 
nature),  and  it  is  within 
these  rules  that  we  must 
live.  But  human  beings, 
living  within  these  rules, 
are  also  called  by  God 
to  help  others  through 
our  actions.  Such  theol- 
ogy is  underlined  by  the 
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Who  Is  Jesus? 

By  Thomas  P.  Rausch 

The  Liturgical  Press.  208p  $23.95 
ISBN  0814650183 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  concise  and  clear 
introduction  to  Christology,  look  no  fur- 
ther. Like  the  fine  teacher  he  must  be  (as 
professor  of  theological  studies  and 
department  chair  at  Loyola  Marymount, 
Los  Angeles),  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J., 
uses  the  work  of  many  scholars  to  wrestle 
with  the  question  "Who  is  Jesus?"  The 
insights  of  Edward  Schillebeeckx  and 
John  P.  Meier,  Ben  Witherington  and  N. 
T.  Wright,  Raymond  Brown  and 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  Brian  McDermott 
and  Roger  Haight  (among  others)  sup- 
port, contradict  and  nuance  one  another 
as  Rausch  weaves  their  scholarly  opinions 
into  a  persuasive  narrative. 

In  the  book's  Introduction,  Rausch 
efficiently  lays  out  the  reasons  why 
Christology  must  be  rooted  both  in  histo- 
ry and  faith,  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Chapter  One  focuses  on  what  we  learn 


from  the  three  quests  for  the  historical 
Jesus,  measuring  the  positive  legacy  of  the 
200  years  of  research,  while  explaining 
why  the  historical  Jesus  is  essential  to,  but 
not  sufficient  for,  an  adequate 
Christology.  In  fewer  than  20  pages, 
Rausch  clarifies  the  methodological  basis 
of  modern  critical  scholarship.  Seldom 
have  I  seen  this  done  with  the  precision 
and  simplicity  he  employs. 

The  next  two  chapters  offer  us  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus'  Jewish  background  and  the 
movement  that  Jesus  created.  The  mes- 
sianic hopes,  the  longings  expressed 
through  the  Wisdom  and  apocalyptic  tra- 
ditions, the  Essenes'  eschatological  fer- 
vor, the  political  aspirations  of  the  Zealots 
and  the  clash  of  Pharisee  and  Sadducee 
over  belief  in  the  resurrection  help  set  the 
stage  upon  which  Jesus  instructs  his  fol- 
lowers. Carefully,  Rausch  opens  for  us  the 
way  Jesus  gathered  his  disciples  into  a 
family  "dedicated,  as  he  was,  to  hearing 
and  doing  the  word  of  God." 

Throughout  the  book,  Rausch  makes 
accessible  to  us  a  wide  range  of  scholarly 
sources.  He  mines  mainstream  scholar- 
ship, while  showing  awareness  of  the 
extremes.  He  frequently  refers  to  the 
works  of  evangelicals — perhaps  reflecting 
his  strong  and  deep  ecumenical  bias. 


book  reviews 


While  bringing  the  reader  knowledge  of 
the  latest  academic  research,  Rausch  also 
calls  on  biblical  experts,  whose  works  date 
from  nearly  every  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Chapter  Five,  "The  Preaching  and 
Ministry  of  Jesus,"  is  an  example  of  how 
such  breadth  of  scholarship  yields  rich 
results.  Skillfully,  the  author  exposes 
three  strands  of  Jesus'  preaching — his  say- 
ings, his  parables  and  his  use  of  the  image 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then,  as  a  grace 
note,  he  probes  the  role  of  miracles  in 
Jesus'  ministry,  saying:  "The  core  of  the 
miracle  tradition  cannot  be  denied.  Jesus 
healed  the  sick  and  performed  exorcisms. 
If  the  miracles  of  Jesus  do  not  compel 
faith,  they  presuppose  it.  It  is  that  open- 
ness to  the  transcendent  God  at  the  heart 
of  faith  that  enables  the  one  healed  to  rec- 
ognize God  working  in  and  through  the 
ministry  of  Jesus." 

For  me,  the  sixth  and  seventh  chap- 
ters are  the  high  points  of  the  book. 
Entitled  respectively  "The  Death  of 
Jesus"  and  "God  Raised  Him  from  the 
Dead,"  they  invite  us  to  consider  these 
pivotal  points  of  the  Christian  faith  his- 
torically, theologically  and  personally. 
Why  did  Jesus  die?  What  did  Jesus 
understand  about  his  death?  Did  Jesus  see 
his  death  as  salvific?  Is  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  a  historical  event?  What  did  the 
early  Christians  make  of  Jesus'  death  and 
resurrection?  What  should  we  make  of 
them?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
considered. 
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By  now,  we  have  appropriated  enough 
of  the  historical-critical  methodology  to 
appreciate  the  delicacy  with  which  theolo- 
gians approach  such  matters.  More  impor- 
tant, Rausch  has  given  us  the  confidence 
we  need  to  weigh  their  findings  for  our- 
selves. This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  gifts 
that  good  works  on  Christology  offer,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  achieve 
for  a  general  audience. 

The  New  Testament  displays  a  variety 
of  Christologies:  Jesus  is  Lord,  Son  of 
God,  pre-existent  Wisdom,  Suffering 
Servant,  Son  of  Man,  Messiah.  The  stories 
of  Jesus  shared  by  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities and  preserved  in  the  New 
Testament  are  vivid,  reflecting  their  pas- 
sionate Easter  faith.  Still,  they  are  far  from 
univocal  in  answering  the  question  "Who 
is  Jesus?"  hi  the  following  chapter,  "New 
Testament  Christologies,"  Rausch  sketch- 
es the  context  and  likely  intentions  of  those 
first  followers  as  they  pray  and  live  their 
way  to  insight  about  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Stories  move  our  hearts,  but  they  can 
also  stimulate  our  minds  to  ask  further 
questions.  Chapter  Nine,  "From  the  New 
Testament  to  Chalcedon,"  traces  some  of 
the  often-stormy  attempts  to  speak  about 
Jesus  in  language  drawn  from  Greek  phi- 
losophy more  than  from  biblical  imagery. 
Is  Jesus  human?  Divine?  If  both,  how? 
Here  the  author's  knowledge  of  classical 
philosophy  stands  him  (and  us)  in  good 
stead.  He  argues  that  as  the  different  theo- 
logical schools  debated  the  Christological 
questions,  Christian  theology  did  more 
than  merely  use  Greek  philosophical  terms 
to  express  Christian  beliefs  more  precisely. 
Christian  theology  also  transformed  the 
Greek  understanding  of  reality.  No  longer 
would  the  "really  real"  be  seen  as  imper- 
sonal, for  example.  While  not  denying  the 
influence  of  Hellenistic  thought,  Rausch 
writes:  "Christianity  rejected  completely 
the  Hellenistic  idea  of  a  transcendent 
divinity  able  to  interact  with  the  world  only 
through  intermediaries.  Instead,  it  taught 
that  in  the  human  person  of  Jesus  God  was 
indeed  present  and  active  in  the  world. 
Thus  God's  revelation  in  Jesus  is  not  just 
self-revelation,  but  self-communion;  God 
is  both  transcendent  and  immanent." 

The  final  two  chapters  can  be  labeled 
bonuses — dividends  paid  to  the  reader  who 
has  persevered  in  grappling  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Jesus'  identity  as  seen  through  the 
ages.  In  "Sin  and  Salvation"  and  "A 


Contemporary  Approach  to  Soteriology," 
Rausch  deals  with  the  meaning  of  (origi- 
nal) sin  and  the  price  of  salvation.  First,  he 
gives  us  an  overview  of  sin  and  salvation  in 
Scripture  (Genesis,  Paul,  the  Gospels)  and 
tradition  (East  and  West — from  the 
fathers  to  the  reformers  to  Trent). 
Sufficient  for  the  chapter  is  the  breadth 
achieved. 

If  Chapter  Ten  uncovers  the  plethora 
of  images  and  metaphors  explaining  salva- 
tion, it  also  confirms  St.  Anselm's  interpre- 
tation (that  is,  Jesus  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  satisfying  God's  justice  and  restoring 
the  order  of  creation)  as  the  most  endur- 
ing. Still,  Anselm  does  not  have  the  final 
word. 

Chapter  Eleven  opens  the  question 
that  bedevils  anyone  who  considers  the 
implications  of  Anselm's  theory  of  satis- 
faction: What  kind  of  a  God  demands  the 
crucifixion  of  his  Son  as  payment  for  our 
sins?  The  reality  of  sin — original  and  per- 
sonal— is  fairly  evident  to  most  Christians. 
Rausch  does  a  good  job  in  parsing  sin's 
mystery,  separating  out  mythological,  his- 
torical and  metaphysical  expressions.  The 
result  is  an  interpretation  of  original  sin 
that  neither  denies  the  disorder  that 
divides  the  human  heart  nor  renders 
human  nature  intrinsically  corrupt.  The 
harder  problem  is:  can  the  truth  of  salva- 


tion dirough  the  life,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  be  expressed  without  violat- 
ing our  sense  of  God's  goodness?  A  sote- 
riology that  Rausch  feels  is  both  orthodox 
and  compatible  with  contemporary  sensi- 
bilities sees  Christ's  life,  death  and  resur- 
rection as  embodying  and  giving  to  us  the 
love  that  constitutes  the  Trinity  and 
enables  us  to  share  in  the  divine  life. 

One  caution:  reading  Who  Is  Jems? 
will  tempt  you  to  read  Rausch's  sources,  a 
daunting  task.  I'm  beginning  with  N.  T. 
W right's  The  New  Testament  and  the  People 
of  God.  Denise  Carmody 
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die  commonplace.  If  sht  talks  way  she 
writes— with  spark  ami  :V.ir  hut  also  the 
right  amount  of  patience  ;•<>-■-  :•■  mass  audi- 
ence—this professor  of  American  litera- 
ture  at  William  and  Mary  may  be  facing 
floodlights  in  her  future. 

Bauer's  book  is  not  just  sagacious,  but 
also  aptly  rimed.  She  has  already  written— 
with  her  mother,  Jenny  Wise — The  Well- 
Trained  Mind,  on  how  to  make  K-12  home 
schooling  work  fruitfully.  Now  she  taps 
into  the  tremendous  contemporary  hunger 
for  adult  learning,  especially  about  the 
classics  of  the  Western  past.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  such  figures  as  Mortimer  Adler, 
William  Bennett  and  even  David  Denby 
(see  his  racy  New  Yorker  article,  "Does 
Homer  Have  Legs?")  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate this  market.  Bauer  threatens  to  corner 
it. 

Bauer  devotes  much  of  her  new  book 
to  telling  us  what  to  read  and,  even  better 
(in  a  knockout  opening),  how  to  read.  But 
the  subtext  of  her  enterprise  involves 
why — not  why  one  should  read,  but  why 
there  should  be  such  a  hunger  for  guidance 
about  it,  especially  the  "great  books." 
There  is  more  to  it  than  the  wiseacre 
charge  that  folks  need  crib  notes  for  cock- 
tail parties. 

A  clue  to  why  is  her  answer  to  how. 
Keep  "commonplace  books"  or  journals 
for  special  notations  on  your  reading, 
Bauer  advises  would-be  readers,  citing 
models  from  women's  history,  especially 
many  self-educated  women  of  letters  (e.g., 
Lydia  Sigourney  and  Mary  Wilson 
Gilchrist),  who  in  earlier  times  had  little 
access  to  higher  education.  Now  more 
women  go  on  to  college  than  men;  far 
more  finish  it.  Today,  self-education  for 
women,  or  anyone,  would  seem  moot. 
Why  should  anyone  need  a  book  about 
self-education  when  more  Americans  are 
getting  more  degrees  than  ever?  Bauer's 
enterprise  assumes  that  many  intelligent 
people  know  that  something  is  askew — 
despite  (or  because  of?)  this  golden  age  for 
universities. 

Bauer  recognizes  the  challenges  facing 
anyone  hungering  to  read  better  books.  To 
help,  she  lists  several  score  of  her  favorite 
novels,  memoirs,  histories,  dramas  and 

ins,  recommending  in  all  cases  the  best 
and/or  cheapest  editions  to  buy.  She  is  also 
sage  enough  to  provide  a  guide  to  the  best 
videos  and  DVD's  of  varied  plays,  some- 
thing that  any  playwright  would  under- 
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stand.  Bauer  knows  that  for  true  intellectu- 
al understanding,  plays  must  not  only  be 
read,  but  also  seen  and  heard. 

The  author's  lists  of  choices  for  "great 
books"  are  gutsy.  Anyone  can  debate  such 
lists;  provocation  is  part  of  the  fun  of  draw- 
ing them  up,  and  Bauer  is  no  slouch  at  it. 
For  good  reason,  Mein  Kampf  makes  the 
autobiography  list,  but  she  says  she  cannot 
finish  Moby  Dick  and  wants  none  of  Joyce's 
Ulysses,  called  "too  brutal  to  read."  (I  would 
draw  the  line  elsewhere,  but  could, Bauer 
be  right?  Is  Joyce  so  wonderful,  or  have  we 
just  been  relentlessly  intimidated  into 
believing  it?) 

Bauer  provides  good  synopses  for  her 
selections  and  runs  them  right  up  to  the 
present  (inlcuding  such  novels  as  A.  S. 
Byatt's  Possession).  She  also  adds  short  but 
spicy  "histories"  of  her  five  genres.  The 
history  of  the  novel,  she  writes,  is  one 
grand  circle,  from  the  self-reflexivity  of 
Cervantes  to  the  metafiction  of  today.  Her 
chapter  on  history  is  highly  rewarding, 
beginning  with  Herodotus  and  ending 
with  current  works  like  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom  (which  put  race  back  into  civil  war 
historiography)  and  Laurel  Thatcher 
Ulrich's  "women's  study,"  The  Midwife's 
Tale.  For  Bauer,  history  is  both  a  literary 
pleasure  and  requirement  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Throughout  the  book,  Bauer  also  tack- 
les the  challenges  posed  to  each  genre  by 
postmodernism,  but  demurs  from  its  First 
Commandment,  "There  is  no  god  but 
Theory  and  thou  shalt  have  no  intellectual 
respectability  without  it."  Bauer  is  a  real 
rebel;  she  does  not  mistake  the  last  century 
of  cranky  half-truths  from  Frankfurt  gar- 
rets and  Sorbonne  cafes  for  2,500  years  of 
philosophical  aesthetics.  All  her  genres 
include  not  only  Dead  White  Males  but 
also  authors  far  beyond  that  usual  cast  of 
suspects,  hi  contrast  to  both  extremes  of 
the  culture  wars,  she  proves  you  can  speak 
two  truths  at  once. 

Bauer  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
major  challenges  posed  by  "postiiterate 
culture"  but  also  the  minor  ones.  She 
engages  not  just  Theory  but  nitty-gritty 
problems  like  finding  die  time  to  read  and 
focus,  on  which  she  provides  pleasant  little 
vignettes  from  her  harried  (and  married- 
with-children)  life.  She  advises  readers  not 
to  be  surprised  that  sustained  reading  is 
hard  work:  We  all  walk,  yes,  but  putting 
one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  is  not  the 
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same  as  running  a  marathon.  A  good 
coach,  she  wants  her  trainees  to  be  realistic 
about  the  need  to  quiet  the  kids,  turn  off 
the  television  and,  above  all,  resist  the 
temptation  to  check  e-mail. 

In  the  best  sense,  Bauer  is  a  neoclassi- 
cist.  She  wants  to  bring  back  the  trivium. 
Her  solution  for  the  intimidated  would-be 
reader  is  to  divide  the  challenge  of  reading 
into  three  parts:  grammar,  logic  and 
rhetoric.  Read  for  basic  understanding; 
then  analyze  and  evaluate;  then  take  a  stab 
at  forming  your  own  opinions.  She  out- 
lines the  relevance  of  the  trivium  at  the 
beginning,  and  then  shows  how  grammar, 
logic  and  rhetoric  apply  specifically  in  her 
five  chosen  genres.  She  also  demonstrates 
methodically  that  by  small  steps,  a  little 
learning  can  actually  get  you  a  long  way. 

Odds  are  one  group  is  going  to  buy 
this  book  out  of  stock:  college  teachers. 
Bauer  has  given  them  a  bonanza  of  crib 
notes  for  courses.  One  only  prays  that  her 
politically  incorrect  moderation — not  con- 
servatism, but  a  capacious  tolerance  of 
books,  ideas  and  philosophies  past  and  pre- 
sent— will  infect  them  as  well.  That  will  be 
the  day.  Tom  O'Brien 
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The  Inner  Experience  is  a  significant  addi- 
tion to  Thomas  Merton's  (1915-68)  books 
in  print.  In  this  text  Merton,  the  most  pro- 
lific and  widely  read  Christian  spiritual 
author  of  the  20th  century,  gives  an  order- 
ly approach  to  his  thought  on  contempla- 
tion available  in  no  other  text.  Further,  the 
first  four  chapters  are  a  superb  general 
introduction  to  Christian  spirituality — 
amazing,  since  the  text  was  written  in 
1959,  several  years  before  the  spiritual 
renewal  prompted  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  (1962-1965). 

Merton  readers  are  once  again  indebt- 
ed to  the  Rev.  William  Shannon.  Shannon, 
a  Catholic  priest  and  former  chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  is  the  pre-emi- 


nent Merton  scholar:  author  and  editor  of 
numerous  books  on  Merton's  life  and  writ- 
ing, general  editor  of  the  five  volumes  of 
Merton  letters  and  founding  president  of 
the  International  Thomas  Merton  Society. 
And  Shannon  has  done  a  masterful  job  on 
this  manuscript,  accomplishing  the  four 
goals  set  by  the  Merton  Literary  Trust  and 
articulated  in  his  Introduction:  a  careful 
editing  of  the  text,  a  clarification  of  how  it 
got  to  be  as  it  is,  a  positioning  of  it  in  its 
proper  historical  place  in  the  Merton  cor- 
pus and  an  indication  of  its  importance  in 
the  oeuvre. 

The  published  text,  not  available  in 
book  form  until  now,  has  an  interesting 
history.  Merton  seems  to  have  substantial- 
ly completed  it  in  1959,  though  adding 
very  minor  revisions  in  1968.  But  not 
being  completely  satisfied,  he  noted  it  was 
not  to  be  published  "as  a  book."  However, 
the  Merton  Literary  Trust  allowed 
excerpts  in  Shannon's  Thomas  Merton's 
Dark  Path  (Farrar,  Straus,  Giroux,  1981) 
and  Lawrence  Cunningham's  Thomas 
Merton:  Spiritual  Master  (Paulist,  1992),  as 
well  as  serialization  in  Cistercian  Studies. 

Shannon's  Introduction  highlights  the 
significance  of  the  book  within  the  Merton 
corpus.  Merton  wrote  two  books  on  con- 
templation prior  to  1959  and  two  after- 
ward. Shannon  states  that  The  Inner 
Experience  may  be  seen  as  a  bridge  between 
the  early  and  later  Merton: 

hi  this  work  he  makes  clear  that 
contemplation  is  not  a  compart- 
ment of  life,  but  rather  the  way  to 
integrate  one's  life  into  a  single 
whole.  The  distinction  between 
the  false  self  and  the  true  self  that 
he  touched  on  briefly  in  Seeds  of 
Contemplation  receives  fuller 
expression.  Additionally,  we  see 
here  for  the  first  time  Merton 
forging  a  link  with  Eastern  reli- 
gious thought,  in  striking  contrast 
to  his  facile  dismissal  of  oriental 
religions  in  Seeds  of  Contemplation . 
One  discovers  also  a  shift  away 
from  the  dualisms  that  marred  his 
earlier  works.  There  are  clear  indi- 
cations of  his  "return  to  the  world" 
with  a  sense  of  compassion  for 
people  that  clearly  marks  a  depar- 
ture from  the  excessive  "world- 
denying  position"  of  some  of  the 
earlier  writing. 
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This  "link  with  Eastern  religious 
thought"  makes  the  publication  of  the  text 
especially  apt  for  our  times.  In  1959,  three 
years  before  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
Merton  was  fostering  respect  for  Eastern 
religious  traditions:  "Everywhere  in  the 
East,  whether  in  Hinduism  or  Buddhism, 
we  find  that  deep,  unutterable  thirst  for 
the  rivers  of  Paradise.  Whatever  may  be 
the  philosophies  and  theologies  behind 
these  forms  of  contemplative  existence, 
the  striving  is  always  the  same:  the  quest 
for  unity,  a  return  to  the  inmost  self  unit- 
ed with  die  Absolute,  a  quest  for  Him 
Who  is  above  all,  and  in  all,  and  Who 
Alone  is  Alone."  Merton  even  dared  to 
assert  that  non-Christian  cultures,  such  as 
the  Buddhist  culture,  were  superior  to 
Western  cultures  for  "disposing  man 
more  naturally  for  contemplation." 

I  confess  to  a  special  fondness  for  the 
text.  In  19711  went  to  Gethsemani  to  do 
research  for  my  dissertation  on  Merton.  I 
had  read  widely  in  Merton  and  had  been 
attracted  by  his  thought.  However,  I  was 
also  somewhat  mystified  by  it,  not  able  to 
grasp  it  sufficiently  for  use  in  my  disserta- 
tion. Happily  one  of  the  monks  gave  me  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  of  The  Inner 
Experience.  It  was  a  godsend,  finally  pro- 
viding me  the  guide  to  Merton  I  needed. 

Granted  that  Merton  did  eventually 
abandon  some  of  its  awkward  terminology 
and  that  he  further  developed  his  major 
themes  in  subsequent  writing,  The  Inner 
Experience  still  provides  the  best  road  map 
to  Merton's  approach  to  contemplation 
and,  indeed,  to  contemplation  in  general. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  centrality  of  con- 
templation in  Christian  living  will  treasure 
this  text.  Richard  J.  Hauser 
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The  terrible  tale  of  the  disaster  that  took 
place  in  a  relatively  few  minutes  on  March 
25,  1911,  was  part  of  the  narrative  of" 
20th-century  America.  Nearly  150  work- 
ers, locked  inside  a  firetrap,  hostage  to  lax 
regulation  and  criminal  indifference,  lost 
their  lives  when  their  factory  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  Asch 
Building  in  New  York  City  went  up  in 
flames. 

The  story  of  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
fire  was  an  American  morality  tale,  in 
which  the  awful  consequences  of 
unchecked  greed  and  gross  corruption 
gave  birth  to  a  new  social  contract.  From 
the  sidewalks  of  lower  Manhattan's 
Greene  Street,  where  so  many  of  the  vic- 
tims landed  after  leaping  from  the  infer- 
no, rose  a  political  movement  that  even- 
tually buried  19th-century  ideas  of  laissez 
faire  and  the  frontier  myth  of  rugged 
individualism. 

That,  in  its  barest  details,  was  the 
story  taught  to  generations  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  their  American  history  classes. 
And  it  is  the  story  told  in  David  Von 
Drehle's  well-written  account  of  the  fire, 
Triangle:  The  Fire  That  Changed  A?nerica. 
But  is  that  story,  and  its  lessons,  taught 
anywhere,  anymore?  The  tenor  of 
American  politics  in  the  early  21st  centu- 
ry suggests  that  we  have  forgotten  the  fire 
and  the  changes  it  brought  about.  (In  fact, 
the  journalist  Bob  Woodward  provided  a 
well-meaning  but  telling  blurb  for  this 
book,  saying  that  it  recalls  a  "long-forgot- 
ten tale.")  A  few  hours  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  radio  talk  show  hosts  or  the 
curled-lip  shouters  on  the  Fox  News 
channel  would  indicate  that  the  Triangle 
fire  didn't  change  America  all  that  much, 
or  changed  it  only  for  a  while.  The  fire  led 
to  demands  for  safer  working  conditions, 
and  achieving  that  goal  required  govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  workplace.  And 
that  led  to  regulations — lots  of  them:  reg- 
ulations against  child  labor,  regulations 
enforcing  strict  fire  and  building  codes, 
regulations  governing  the  length  of  the 
workday  and  the  workweek. 

At  the  time,  and  in  the  decades  that 
followed,  the  reforms  inspired  by  the 
Triangle  fire  were  considered  evidence  of 
social  progress  and  political  maturity. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a  brave  politician  or 
commentator  who  speaks  favorably  about 
the  need  for  government  regulations. 

Von  Drehle's  book  could  not  have 
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been  better  timed,  for  it  reminds  us  of 
the  world  we  left  behind  in  the  early 
20th  century  but  are  about  to  revisit  in 
the  early  years  of  the  21st.  The  reforms 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  political  culture 
inspired  by  the  fire  appear  to  be  unravel- 
ing as  politicians  and  their  cheerleaders 
assert  that  government  regulation  is  evil. 
Von  Drehle  notes,  for  example,  that  the 
Triangle  fire  led  to  a  raft  of  reforms 
designed  to  protect  American  workers 
from  gross  exploitation,  including  the 
charming  habit  of  requiring  low-paid 
workers  to  spend  10,  12  or  14  hours  a 
day  on  the  job.  In  1912,  a  year  after  the 
blaze,  New  York  passed  a  law  over  the 
vehement  objections  of  the  business 
community  limiting  the  workweek  to  54 
hours.  Now,  more  than  90  years  later, 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House  are  demanding  that 
business  be  relieved  of  the  mandate  to 
pay  overtime  to  workers  who  are  "asked" 
to  put  in  more  than  40  hours. 

With  his  superbly  drawn  picture  of 
life  among  the  working  poor  a  century 
ago,  Von  Drehle  brings  us  back  to  a  time 
and  a  place  when  venal  capitalists  and 
their  allies  in  government  regarded 
human  life — particularly  poor,  immigrant 
human  life — as  expendable  in  the  rush  to 
riches.  He  introduces  us  to  the  workers, 
many  of  them  young  women,  who  were 
doomed  to  die  terrible  deaths  in  the  fire. 
His  re-creation  of  the  fire  is  superb: 

The  passage  to  the  roof  was 
hellish.  Flames  in  the  enclosed  air- 
shaft  had  shattered  the  windows  in 
the  Greene  Street  stairwell.  To 
reach  open  air,  survivors  had  to 
skirt  the  growing  fire  on  the  tenth 
floor,  start  up  the  stairs  through 
the  flames  licking,  poking,  and 
leaping  in  the  stairway  windows, 
and  continue  climbing  even  as 
their  clothing  and  hair  began  to 
burn.  Workers  reached  the  roof 
gasping,  coughing,  and  tearing  at 
their  coats  and  hats  and  scarves. 

The  author's  account  of  the  fire  is  bet- 
ter than  his  interpretation  of  its  aftermath. 
Yes,  Von  Drehle  does  remind  us,  and  we 
do  need  reminding,  of  the  abuses  that  led  to 
this  disaster.  He  rounds  up  the  three  heroes 
of  the  state  committee  charged  with  inves- 
tigating the  state's  factories:  Al  Smith, 
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Robert  Wagner  and  Frances  Perkins.  He 
does  them  justice.  And  he  even  gives  credit 
to  Tammany  boss  Charles  Francis  Murphy 
for  agreeing  to  the  sweeping  changes  the 
reformers  demanded,  even  though  the 
machine's  business  allies  opposed  them. 

But  he  fails,  I  think,  in  his  explanation 
for  Murphy's  apparent  transformation 
from  Tammany  boss  to  progressive 
reformer.  "Murphy's  decision  in  favor  of 
change  testifies  to  the  power  of  votes,"  Von 
Drehle  writes.  Well,  yes,  Charles  Francis 
Murphy  did  not  get  to  be  a  boss  without 
knowing  something  about  the  power  of 
votes.  No  doubt  the  public's  outrage  played 
a  role  in  his  support  for  post-Triangle 
reforms,  which,  incidentally,  went  far 
beyond  the  immediate  problem  of  working 
conditions  in  factories.  But  I  think  Von 
Drehle  missed  a  chance  to  explore  other 
possibilities  for  Murphy's  actions  in  a  story 
he  recounts  and  then  leaves  behind.  During 
a  session  of  the  factory-investigating  com- 
mittee empaneled  after  the  fire,  the  com- 
mission member  and  businessman  Robert 
Dowling  complained  that  the  reforms  Al 
Smith  and  Robert  Wagner  were  support- 
ing would  be  too  costly  and,  in  any  case, 
were  an  over-reaction  to  the  fire.  After  all, 
the  number  of  victims  at  Triangle  were,  in 
Dowling's  words,  "an  infinitesimal  propor- 
tion of  the  population."  A  union  activist, 
Mary  Dreier,  interrupted.  Von  Drehle 
writes: 

"But  Mr.  Dowling,"  she  cried, 
"they  were  men  and  women! 
They  were  human  souls.  It  was  a 
hundred  percent  for  them." 

At  that  point,  Von  Drehle  says,  Al  Smith 
jumped  in.  "That's  good  Catholic  doc- 
trine, Robert,"  he  said. 

Nowhere  in  this  otherwise  superb 
book  is  it  suggested  that  perhaps  good 
Catholic  doctrine  has  something  to  do 
with  the  conspicuous  Catholic  presence 
among  the  reformers,  whether  they  were 
politicians  like  Murphy  and  Smith  or 
union  activists  like  Mary  Dreier.  Could  it 
have  been  conscience,  rather  than  calcula- 
tion, that  drove  Charles  Francis  Murphy 
and  other  Catholic  leaders  to  embrace  the 
rights  of  working  people? 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  (predomi- 
nantly Irish)  Catholics  in  this  book  are 
portrayed  as  either  calculating  hacks, 
reluctant  reformers  or  lovable  rogues,  like 


Big  Tim  Sullivan.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Tammany  crowd  entertained  itself  by 
reading  aloud  key  portions  of  Rerum 
Novarum,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Catholic  concepts  of  social  justice  played 
no  role  in  the  contributions  of  Smith, 
Murphy  and  other  Catholic  leaders  in  the 
reform  movement.  Von  Drehle's  exten- 
sive treatment  of  the  fire's  aftermath  does 
not  consider  this  possibility. 

Nonetheless,  Triangle  reminds  us 
there  is  a  reason  why  government  decided 
it  had  a  duty  to  better  regulate  the 
American  workplace.  In  fact,  there  were 
nearly  150  reasons.  Terry  Golway 
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continues  to  grow  beyond  any  correlation 
to  his  box-office  numbers.  With  die  possi- 
ble exception  of  Hitchcock  Allen  may  be 
the  most  scrutinized  director  in  film  histo- 
ry- 
Richard  Schickel,  best  known  to  the 

general  public  as  the  longtime  film  review- 
er for  Time  and  to  scholars  for  his  defini- 
tive biography  of  D.  W.  Griffith,  adds  a 
breezy,  readable  entry  to  .Allen's  vast  bibli- 
ography, and  in  a  thoughtful  Afterword 
attempts  to  address  head-on  die  paradox  of 
Allen's  popularity  with  critics  and  luke- 
warm reception  by  the  ticket-buying  pub- 


lic in  the  United  States.  His  films,  Schickel 
tells  us,  tend  to  edge  marginally  into  the 
black  solely  on  the  basis  of  European  dis- 
tribution and  video  rentals. 

The  name  and  bespectacled  image  of 
the  artist  suggest  many  verbal  associations: 
comedy,  New  York,  Jewish.  Yet,  as 
Schickel  argues,  the  films  belie  the  reputa- 
tion. They're  really  not  very  funnv  by  the 
standards  of  .American  blockbuster  come- 
dies directed  to  adolescent  audiences.  The 
films  are  set  in  New  York,  but  could  as  eas- 
ily describe  the  plight  of  urbanites  any- 
where. The  main  characters  ffequendy 


have  Jewish  names,  but  he  seldom  deals 
with  Jewish  material,  as  did  an  earlier  gen- 
eration of  "Borscht-Belt"  comics,  like 
Henny  Youngman  and  Myron  Cohen. 
Schickel  calls  this  failure  to  connect  with  a 
wide  audience  a  case  of  "misdirection." 
Preconceptions  "direct"  viewers  to  a  neat- 
lv  defined  set  of  expectations,  which  Allen 
consistently  fails  to  meet. 

As  a  result,  Allen's  films  have  been 
shunted  off  to  college  classrooms,  film  fes- 
tivals and  art  house  retrospectives,  where 
his  reputation  as  America's  foremost  film- 
maker continues  to  growr.  In  his  lengthv 
Introduction,  Schickel  provides  an  insight- 
ful survey  of  Allen's  work  as  a  whole,  the 
kind  of  thing  that  film  scholars  do  for  a  liv- 
ing. At  the  heart  of  the  films  lies  a  sense  of 
what  he  calls  "magic  realism."  In  a  world 
without  God  or  community  traditions, 
modem  urbanites  succeed  in  finding  hap- 
piness, if  they  do,  only  by  a  mysterious 
intervention  of  something  like  art,  imagi- 
nation or  dumb  luck.  Often  enough,  the 
magic  fades  quickly.  Romance  comes  on 
w  ith  a  rush,  and  then  evaporates;  celebrity, 
success  and  peer  recognition,  sought  with 
obsession,  pass  without  a  trace.  Some  peo- 
ple have  all  the  luck,  talent  and  good  genes; 
others  none  at  all.  The  only  possible 
response  can  be  a  joke,  an  ironic  comment 
on  the  absurdity  of  life. 

As  a  chronicler  of  urban  life,  Allen 
directs  his  satire  at  the  people  he  knows 
best.  He  remains  the  boy  from  Brooklyn, 
who  looks  at  sophisticated  Manhattanites 
v\ith  a  mixture  of  awe,  envy  and  resent- 
ment. Now  that  he  lives  among  them,  he 
knows  their  hollowness  first  hand.  For  a 
time,  sophisticated  New  Yorkers  appreci- 
ated the  satire  he  aimed  in  their  direction 
and  provided  his  core  audience.  But  as 
Schickel  points  out,  even  though  these 
people  have  won  the  culture  wars,  they  feel 
besieged  by  the  compassionate  conserva- 
tives who  have  won  the  political  wars.  In 
the  present  climate,  these  aging  liberals 
find  less  to  laugh  about.  As  a  result,  .Allen's 
recent  films  have  become  more  strained 
and  even  less  popular.  Europeans,  howev- 
er, continue  to  laugh  at  the  shallow  preten- 
sions of  .Americans,  and  they  can  still  enjoy 
.Allen's  take  on  contemporary  society. 

The  core  of  the  book  consists  of  a  tran- 
scription of  a  lengthy  interview — conver- 
sation would  be  a  more  appropriate 
term — between  Allen  and  Schickel,  as  thev 
prepared  a  documentary  on  Allen's  work 
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continues  to  grow  bej  tic  ny  correlation  lie  in  i 
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ble  exception  of  Hitchcock.  Allen  may  be  black 

the  most  scrutinized  director  in  film  histo-  tribut 

ry.  T 

Richard  Schickel,  best  known  to  the  the  ar 

general  public  as  the  longtime  film  review-  come- 

er  for  Time  and  to  scholars  for  his  defini-  Schicl 
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3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  •  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
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Financial  Aid  is  available 


er,  continue  to  laugh  at  the  shallow  preten- 
sions of  Americans,  and  they  can  still  enjoy 
Allen's  take  on  contemporary  society. 

The  core  of  the  book  consists  of  a  tran- 
scription of  a  lengthy  interview — conver- 
sation would  be  a  more  appropriate 
term — between  Allen  and  Schickel,  as  they 
prepared  a  documentary  on  Allen's  work 
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for  Turner  Network  Television.  Allen's 
oun  words  provide  die  raw  material  for 
Schickel's  excellent  Introduction  and 
Afterword.  Again  the  question  of  misdirec- 
tion arises  for  readers  as  it  does  for  film 
audiences.  One  might  expect  a  long  discus- 
sion with  Woody  Allen  to  be  a  verbal  "laff- 
riot,"  like  some  of  his  brilliant  pieces  for 
The  New  Yorker.  Instead  one  finds  a 
thoughtful  artist  in  his  late  60's  looking 
back  over  his  life  and  work  with  more 
regret  than  satisfaction. 

Allen's  comments  are  at  times  pedes- 


trian and  rarely  reveal  anything  new  for 
those  who  have  followed  his  career  in  any 
detail,  but  they  are  his  own  words,  not  the 
fever  dreams  of  critics  trying  to  make  sense 
out  of  his  unique  contribution  to  contem- 
porary film.  A  college  dropout,  he  intend- 
ed to  be  a  writer,  and  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful at  it,  but  gradually  branched  out 
into  performance  and  direction.  He  still 
maintains  the  primacy  of  script — words, 
characters  and  ideas — and  this  alone  puts 
him  outside  the  American  mainstream.  To 
this  day  he  would  prefer  to  have  been  a 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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serious  playwright  than  a  filmmaker, 
even  though  he  realizes  that  old  films  are 
part  ot  his  artistic  heritage.  He  stands  in 
awe  of  Bob  Hope  and  Groucho  Marx, 
and  compares  Buster  Keaton  to  Charlie 
Chaplin  with  the  critical  acumen  worthy 
of  a  film  textbook. 

Although  he  rejects  the  tide  "worka- 
holic." Allen  has  created  a  film  each  year 
for  over  30  years.  xMost  of  these  he  dis- 
misses as  failures  due  to  his  own  lack  of 
talent  or  laziness  as  a  director.  Does  this 
mask  his  own  perfectionism  or  insecurity, 
or  is  he  just  fishing?  At  one  point,  his  self- 
deprecation  drives  Schickel  to  an  exasper- 
ated vulgarism:  "I  think  you  have  made  at 
least  a  half-dozen  of  the  great  movies  of 
the  postwar  years.  So  I  think  you're  full 
of. ...on  this"  So  do  I,  so  I'm  grateful  for 
one  more  perspective  on  what  makes  the 
man  tick.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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Sisters  Still  Say.,, 

As  the  chaplain  at  a  large  motherhouse 
of  Dominican  sisters,  many  of  whom 
are  elderly  and  infirm,  I  write  to  thank 
you  for  the  extraordinary  editorial 
"Valiant  Women"  (9/22). 

It  is  a  magnificent  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  all  sisters  every- 


classifieds 

Journalist  Online 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  but  you  are  invited  to 

take  a  look:  www. aepwall.com. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC.  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and 
economically  diverse,  8,000-member  parish  in 
suburban  Dallas,  is  looking  for  a  Director  of 
Youth  Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized 
catechetical  program  follows  a  comprehensive 
model  of  faith  formation,  including  elements 


where  to  whom  the  church  in  our 
country  is  so  indebted.  In  the  name  of 
the  Dominican  Sisters  of  Sparkill,  I 
express  our/their  gratitude. 

To  celebrate  Mass  each  day  and  to 
see  in  the  chapel  balcony  so  many  faith- 
ful sisters  in  wheelchairs  or  using  walk- 
ers; to  sit  at  table  and  listen  to  so  many 


of  evangelization,  catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach 
and  fellowship.  Applicants  must  possess  a 
bachelor's  degree.  A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or 
certification  in  youth  ministry  preferred. 
Applicant  will  be  part  of  a  large  lay  parish 
team,  working  collaboratively  with  the  pastor 
and  lay  leaders.  Competitive  salary  and  bene- 
fits. Resumes  should  be  sent  to:  Frank 
Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Church,  1111 
XV.  Danieldale  Road,  Duncanville,  TX  75137. 
Applications  must  be  received  bv  Dec.  25, 
2003. 

Web  Sites 

STRENGTHENING  THE  CHURCH'S  commitment 
to  families.  Visit  us  at  www.nacflm.ors;. 

Wills 

YOUR  WILL:  Please  remember  America  in  vour 
will.  Our  legal  tide  is:  America  Press,  Inc.,  106 
West  56th  Street,  Xew  York,  NT  10019. 


reminisce  cheerfully  about  their  years  of 
ministry;  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  count- 
less lived  homilies;  all  this  is  a  special 
privilege  for  this  aging  Dominican 
chaplain. 

Though  the  sisters  may  no  longer 
be  engaged  in  active  apostolates  because 
of  age  and  poor  health,  this  is  still  a 
rewarding  and  effective  ministry  of 
presence. 

To  this  day  the  Catholic  faithful 
can  still  profit  and  grow  spiritually 
because  "Sister  says...." 

Raymond  Daley.  O.P. 
Sparkill.  N.  Y. 

Alive  and  Struggling 

Thank  you  for  the  well-deserved  recog- 
nition given  in  the  editorial  "Valiant 
Women"  (9/22)  to  the  mam-  religious 
who  spared  no  effort  to  build  our 
Catholic  school  system  and  systemically 
changed  a  church  of  immigrants  into  an 
influential  leaven  in  today's  society' . 
Their  love  and  generosity  can  only  be 
known  to  and  rewarded  by  God. 

The  editorial  mentioned  that  these 
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religious  now  lie  beneath  identical  sim- 
ple tombstones,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  do.  But  over  40,000  of  them,  now 
over  age  70,  are  still  very  much  alive 
and  last  year  required  over  $848  million 
in  care.  The  median  age  of  women  reli- 
gious is  now  69;  that  of  men  religious  is 
63.  With  their  Social  Security  benefits 
only  3.5  percent  of  the  average  retiree's 
benefit  and  their  very  inadequate  retire- 
ment savings,  die  struggle  to  meet  ris- 
ing care  costs  is  great. 

So  I  ask  you  to  keep  these  generous 
pioneers  and  benefactors  of  our 
Catholic  heritage  in  mind.  Not  all  are 
"pushing  up  the  daisies." 

Andree  Fries,  C.P.P.S. 
Retirement  Fund  for  Religious 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Right  Direction 

What  wonderful  reviews  of  new  books 
by  Peter  Steinfels  and  David  Gibson 
(9/15).  As  I  thought  about  the  distinc- 
tion between  church  governance  and  a 
"crisis  of  faith,"  I  could  not  help  recall- 
ing the  recent  debate  among  our 
Episcopal  friends  over  gay-related 
issues.  Two  separate  constituencies 
argued  for  several  days  over  governance 
issues.  The  first,  composed  of  layper- 
sons and  priests,  met  and  debated 
important  policy  changes.  The  second, 
the  House  of  Bishops,  followed  in  par- 
allel form.  On  matters  of  governance 
both  groups  must  agree  before  new  pol- 
icy can  be  adopted.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  the  ultimate  policy  decision  or  not, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  be  impressed  by  the 
process. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  direction 
offered  by  Mr.  Steinfels  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  although  somewhat  general  in 
scope,  could  in  time  lead  to  real  reform 
in  church  governance.  This  would  be 
especially  helpful  in  the  areas  of  church 
finances  and  lay  and  clergy  accountabil- 
ity, as  well  as  in  providing  a  real  voice 
in  the  selection  of  bishops. 

Leo  J.  Jordan 
West  Orange,  N.J. 


The  Great  Equalizer 

Sarah  Stockton's  reflection,  "Christ  the 
Teacher"  (9/22),  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  parents  embarking  on 
the  high  school  admission  process.  In 
some  cities  this  has  turned  into  a  mad 
frenzy  equivalent  to  rabid,  face-painted 
football  fans  vying  for  the  last  available 
playoff  ticket.  In  the  heat  of  their  quest 
they  lose  sight  of  what  they  truly  want 
for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

As  we  shop  around  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  "right  choice"  for  our 
children,  are  we  listening  closely  to 
what  our  children  are  saying?  I  often 
hear  students  rattle  off  their  overex- 
tended schedules;  they  sound  like 
C.E.O.'s  of  an  oil  conglomerate. 

Perhaps,  as  we  search  for  and  with 
our  children,  we  can  foster  a  spirit  of 
meditative  peace  and  mindful  aware- 
ness. Regardless  of  where  our  children 
go  to  high  school,  if  they  carry  the 
belief  that  silent  reflective  prayer  is 
valuable  to  their  lives,  they  will  know 
God  is  with  them  in  the  silent 
moments. 

I  would  petition  all  parents  to  look 
for  one  more  subtext  to  the  schools  of 
their  choice.  What  about  reflection?  Is 
the  school  going  to  support  and  nurture 
what  most  adolescents  crave,  but  never 
admit  in  public?  Silence  is  the  great 
equalizer  for  students  on  the  mad-dash 
treadmill  to  college.  There  is  no  com- 
petition, achievement  or  privilege  in 
silent  group  prayer.  In  the  end  there  is 
community  and  belonging,  and  this 
subtext  will  serve  students  as  long  as 
they  live. 

Dennis  Phillips 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We've  Been  Set  Up 

In  his  excellent  critique  of  the  movie 
"The  Magdalene  Sisters"  (9/29), 
Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.,  mentions  how 
obsessed  the  media  and  celebrities  have 
been  with  criticizing  the  "destructive 
sexual  ethic"  of  die  Catholic  Church,  as 
if  strict  sex  was  pretty  much  all  our 


church  was  ever  concerned  with.  He 
says,  "they  rarely  speak  of  immigrants' 
and  refugees'  rights,  capital  punish- 
ment, trade  unions,  housing,  bilingual 
education,  foreign  aid,  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  other  [progressive]  issues" 
that  our  church  stands  for  officially. 
Right  on! 

But,  truth  be  told,  when  or  how 
often  have  our  people  in  the  pews  ever 
heard  instructive  Sunday  homilies  on 
such  topics?  And,  like  it  or  not,  isn't 
that  practically  the  only  time  when  the 
vast  majority  of  our  adult  Catholics 
receive  any  religious  education?  With 
sadness  I  suggest  that  if  our  ordinary 
churchgoers  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  such  issues  as  vitally  important  to  a 
Catholic  conscience  (and  how  can  they 
be  without  preaching?),  there  is  no  way 
the  secular  media  or  entertainment  stars 
ever  will  be.  It  is  disconcerting  to  real- 
ize that  our  hostile  critics  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  set  us  up. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 
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the  word 

The  Point  of  Suffering 

Twenty-ninth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  19,  2003 

Readings:  Is  53:10-11;  Ps  33:4-5,  18-20.  22:  Heb  4:14-16;  Mk  10:35-45 
Through  his  suffering,  my  servant  shall  justify  many  (h  53:11) 


OYER  THE  PAST  few  years,  cer- 
tain images  have  been  burned 
deep  into  our  memories.  One  is 
the  published  composite  of 
hundreds  of  faces  of  rescue  workers  who 
never  returned  from  the  World  Trade 
Center.  .Another  is  the  row  upon  row  of 
simple  headstones  on  a  well-manicured 
bluff  overlooking  the  tranquil  beach  of 
Normandv.  Many  in  our  midst  have  not 
vet  been  released  from  images  of  the  bru- 
talitv  endured  in  southeast  Asia.  And  these 
are  onlv  a  few  examples  of  the  horrors  that 
we  carry  around  within  us. 

What  is  the  point  of  all  this  suffering? 
If  God  is  so  good,  why  are  we  subjected  to 
so  much  pain?  People  have  always  tried  to 
provide  answers  to  such  questions.  Many 
of  these  answers  are  found  within  our  own 
religious  tradition.  Suffering  is  punish- 
ment for  sin;  it  is  a  trial  to  test  the  mettle 
of  our  virtue;  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  our  inner  beings;  or,  as  we  find 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  it  is  a  mystery  beyond 
our  comprehension.  I  wonder  whether  the 
people  referred  to  above  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  answers. 

The  readings  for  today  could  be  con- 
sidered troublesome.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
tells  us  that  the  servant  was  actually  afflict- 
ed bv  God.  The  passage  from  Hebrews 
says  that  Christ  too  was  tested.  Then  in 
the  Gospel,  two  of  Jesus'  closest  compan- 
ions are  told  that  they  must  drink  the  cup 
of  suffering  that  he  drinks.  These  pictures 
do  not  offer  a  very  consoling  message. 

Was  God  really  "pleased"  to  "crush" 
the  servant  of  whom  Isaiah  spoke?  Or  did 
God  allow  the  servant  to  be  crushed  so 
that  others  might  somehow  be  saved?  In 
the  same  vein,  the  author  of  Hebrews  says 
that  Christ,  the  great  high  priest,  was  test- 
ed so  that  we  might  receive  mercy  and  find 
grace.  In  these  readings,  one  person  suf- 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

in  Chicago. 


fers  for  the  sake  of  others.  Is  that  fair? 
But  is  that  the  question  placed  beforje  us 
today?  The  servant  and  Christ  have 
both  moved  beyond  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  suffering  is  fair  to 
the  point  where  they  seek  to  bring 
good  out  of  suffering. 

This  still  does  not  explain  why 
there  is  suffering  in  the  first  place. 
Some  have  said  that  it  exists  because 
God  has  created  an  imperfect  world.  But  is 
imperfect  the  right  word  to  explain  our 
world?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  say  that 
God  created  a  world  that  is  in  constant 
flux?  Every  branch  of  science  today  recog- 
nizes this  flux  without  labeling  it  imper- 
fect. The  pains  of  growth  and  diminish- 
ment  are  part  of  that  flux,  as  is  some  of  the 
suffering  born  of  some  human  choices. 
Does  that  make  the  world  imperfect? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny 
that  sometimes  we  make  deliberate  sinful 
decisions,  and  these  decisions  do  in  fact 
spawn  suffering  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 
But  to  acknowledge  this  is  quite  different 
from  claiming  that  suffering  is  a  punish- 
ment from  God.  Once  again  we  are 
thrown  back  on  the  incomprehensibility 
of  this  mystery. 

The  message  of  these  first  two  read- 
ings has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
why  of  suffering.  Radier,  they  focus  on  the 
value  that  might  be  derived  from  it.  This 
theme  is  developed  in  the  Gospel.  James 
and  John  realize  how  privileged  they  are 
to  be  numbered  among  Jesus'  closest 
friends,  and  they  seek  the  glory  that  they 
presume  accompanies  such  privilege. 
Much  to  their  surprise,  Jesus  offers  them  a 
share  in  his  own  cup  of  suffering.  They  are 
told  that  the  way  to  exercise  authority  over 
others  is  through  service  to  them.  Jesus' 
words  should  alert  us  to  the  reversal  of 
perspective  that  following  him  so  often 
requires.  If  discipleship  and  leadership  are 
to  be  understood  in  a  new  way,  perhaps 
the  same  is  true  for  suffering. 

"Offering  for  sin,"  "tested  in  every 


way,"  "give  [one's]  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many" — this  is  not  the  kind  of  theological 
language  that  we  normally  use  today.  But 
we  do  understand  unselfish  service,  the 
willingness  to  risk  one's  life  for  another 
and  commitment  to  others  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  hi  such  circumstances,  a  heavy 
price  is  usually  exacted,  even  though  we 
might  not  give  a  second  thought  to  the 
suffering  involved. 

Suffering  of  various  kinds  and  intensi- 
ties explodes  in  the  life  of  every  human 
being.  We  cannot  stave  it  off,  regardless  of 
how  innocent  we  may  be.  If  we  are  to  be 
true  followers  of  Christ,  we  will  have  to 
learn  how  we  might  use  it  to  accomplish 
something  good.  When  we  make  this 
decision,  we  might  find  ourselves  saying, 
"Take  my  arm;  lean  on  me;  let  me  help," 
or  "I  will  not  retaliate;  the  anger  and  vio- 
lence will  stop  with  me,"  or  "I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  so  that  no  one  else  will 
have  to  endure  what  I  have  endured."  The 
grace  of  God  helps  us  see  that  there  can  be 
a  point  to  suffering. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Think  of  the  many  ways  that  you 
have  been  blessed  through  the  suffer- 
ing of  others. 

•  In  what  ways  might  your  own  suffer- 
ing be  of  benefit  to  others? 

•  Pray  the  responsorial  psalm  slowly 
and  thoughtfully. 
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Of  Many  Things 


CHILDREN  are  a  fascinating 
lot.  In  their  innocence, 
trust,  playfulness  and 
inquisitdveness  they  can 
often  be  our  teachers.  They  question 
and  wonder  about  big  and  small 
things;  they  hunger  for  knowledge. 
There's  no  end  or  limit  to  their  sense 
of  wonderment.  And  diis  will  never 
change. 

Thev  also  speak  their  minds  freely. 
Wio  can  forget  the  long-running 
television  show  "Kids  Say  the 
Darndest  Things,"  hosted  by  Art 
Linkletter  for  decades  and  brought 
back  to  life  some  years  ago  by  Bill 
Cosby.  Linkletter's  book  by  the  same 
title  is  reportedly  one  of  the  top  1 4 
bestsellers  in  American  publishing  his- 
tory. In  1975  a  book  entitled  Mister 
God,  This  Is  Anna  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  vast  audiences  and  remains  in 
print  to  this  day.  And  at  Doubleday 
we  published  in  1987  Dear  God: 
Children's  Letters  to  God  by  David 
Heller,  which  likewise  remains  in 
print,  now  in  an  illustrated  edition. 

Among  the  provocative  questions 
the  children  put  to  God  were  "Is  Jesus 
your  only  kid?"  and  "There  isn't  any 
school  in  heaven,  is  there?"  In  1993  I 
published  Where  Does  God  Live? 
Questions  and  Answers  for  Parents  and 
Children,  by  Msgr.  Thomas  Hartman 
and  Rabbi  Marc  Gellman  (a.k.a.  "The 
God  Squad").  Contributors  to  that 
book  asked,  "Does  God  know  what 
I'm  thinking  or  what  I'll  do?"  and 
"When  my  hamster  Elmo  died,  did  he 
go  to  heaven?"  (I  hope  so.) 

Publishers  know  how  to  keep  the 
engine  greased.  Amazon.com  lists  182 
such  books.  These  even  include 
exchanges  with  famous  personages — 
Harry  Potter,  Albert  Einstein  and 
Santa  Claus,  among  others.  So  it's  not 
surprising,  as  we  observe  this  month 
the  25th  anniversary  of  John  Paul  IPs 
pontificate,  that  we  should  hear  from 
children  again.  The  pope  is  visibly 
taken  with  babies,  youngsters  and 
teens.  It  is  reported  that  during  an 
audience  with  a  large  gathering,  he  will 
make  his  way  straight  to  the  child  in 
the  mother's  arms  for  a  blessing. 

Just  in  time  for  the  big  event  comes 


Dear  Papa:  Children  Celebrate  Pope  John 
Paul  II  With  Letters  of  Love  and 
Affection,  compiled  by  Richard  A.  Klein 
and  Virginia  D.  Klein 
(Liguori/Triumph,  $19.95,  hardcover). 
A  documentary  filmmaker  who,  along 
with  his  wife,  worked  on  the  papal  visit 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1999,  Klein  was 
inspired  to  do  this  book  while  recover- 
ing from  a  stroke.  Ten  thousand  stu- 
dents aged  5  and  up  responded  to  the 
invitation  to  write  the  pope.  The  selec- 
tion process  must  have  been  tedious, 
but  the  author  remarks  in  the  intro- 
duction that  all  10,000  letters  have 
been  copied  onto  disks  and,  along  with 
the  book,  will  be  presented  to  the  pope 
and  the  Vatican  archives. 

In  addition  to  some  children's 
drawings  throughout,  many  of  the 
pope  himself  (not  bad,  either),  Dear 
Papa  features  full-color  photographs 
from  the  archives  of  L'Osservatore 
Romano.  The  letters  themselves  range 
from  the  profound  to  the  funny.  But 
even  the  latter  are  written  in  earnest. 
Listen  to  some  of  them: 

"Dear  Pope  John  Paul,  I  have  a 
great  religion  teacher.  I  have  learned  a 
lot  this  year.  Please  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  pass  me.  Not  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  take  his  class  again, 
but  I  don't  want  to  fail.  Your  friend, 
Billy,  age  13." 

"Happy  anniversary,  Papa.  Can 
you  pray  for  my  mom  (iner  [sic]  ear 
problem),  for  my  two  grandmothers 
(back  problem  and  assma  [sic]  and 
swelling  problems).  Thank  you  so 
much.  Love  you  Papa.  Love,  Lisa  S." 

"Dear  Holy  Father,  I  really  admire 
how  you  take  care  of  all  your  respon- 
sibilities. I  can  barely  finish  my  home- 
work. Sincerely,  Yesenia,  age  12." 

And  a  boy  named  Grant  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  many:  "Dear  Papa, 
Happy  25th  annaversity  [sic].  Thanks 
for  being  a  good  role  model  and  lead- 
ing the  church  successfully...." 

Finally,  we  hope  the  pope  will 
heed  this  advice  from  11 -year-old 
Caitlin:  "Dear  Papa,  Have  a  great 
anniversary.  Sit  back,  relax,  and  eat  a 
lot  of  cake...." 

From  their  mouths  to  God's  ear. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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editorial 


A  Pope  for 
the  World 

Pope  john  PAUL  irs  trip  to  Great  Britain  in 
late  May  1982  was  such  a  smashing  success  that 
The  London  Times  said  if  there  were  such  a 
tide  as  First  Citizen  of  the  World,  John  Paul 
would  win  it. 
That  designation  would  be  neither  the  only  nor  the 
most  relevant  way  of  describing  the  263rd  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  but  it  is  a  tide  that  would  still  be  firmly  in  place  this 
month  as  the  83-year-old  Karol  Wojtyla  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  election  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

That  election  was  itself  a  breaker  of  precedents — the 
first  Slav  pope,  die  first  non-Italian  pope  since  the 
Netherlander  Hadrian  VI,  in  1552 — and  ever  since  his  elec- 
tion, John  Paul  IPs  pontificate  has  been  setting  records  diat 
none  of  his  predecessors  could  have  imagined. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  John  Thavis  gathers  togedier 
some  of  the  statistics  that  indicate  how  teeming  this  papacy 
has  been  with  memorable  events,  the  issuing  of  epochal 
documents  and  die  delivering  of  hundreds  of  speeches.  In 
his  journeys  as  universal  pastor,  John  Paul  II  has  traveled 
more  than  700,000  miles,  the  equivalent  of  going  around 
the  earth  29  times. 

Historians  will  need  decades  to  assess  a  life  and  work  of 
such  immensity,  but  ordinary  people  nearly  everywhere  have 
long  recognized  certain  central  roles  that  John  Paul  II  has 
assumed  as  pope.  Three  of  the  attributes  that  future  scholars 
will  be  examining  come  at  once  to  mind.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  pontificate,  John  Paul  II  has  been  a  defender  of 
the  poor,  a  preacher  of  peace  and  a  teacher  of  the  Catholic 
Christian  faith. 

In  an  op-ed  piece  for  The  Washington  Post  on  June  10 
of  this  year,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Colin  L.  Powell  began 
with  these  words:  "Half  the  human  race — 3  billion  people — 
still  live  on  less  than  two  dollars  a  day."  John  Paul  LI  has 
steadily  pleaded  the  case  for  these  impoverished  billions,  for 
these  citizens  of  the  poor  nations  in  a  world  controlled  by 
the  rich  nations.  When  he  visited  the  slums  of  Brazil's 
northeastern  cities  in  July  1980,  the  shanty-dwellers  greeted 
him  with  the  refrain:  "John  Paul  is  our  voice." 

That  voice  has  not  been  limited  to  exhortations.  In  three 
great  social  encyclicals,  John  Paul  II  expounded  in  detail  the 
Christian  ethical  concepts  of  economic  justice  and  a  fully 


human  development  for  all  peoples.  The  spirit  breadiing 
through  these  documents  was  felt  in  a  passage  of  die  homily 
the  pope  gave  on  Oct.  2,  1979,  at  a  Mass  for  80,000  people 
in  New  York  City's  Yankee  Stadium:  "The  poor  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  are  your  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ.  You  must  never  be  content  to  leave  them  just  the 
crumbs  from  the  feast.  You  must  take  of  your  substance,  and 
not  just  of  your  abundance,  in  order  to  help  them." 

Earlier  that  same  day,  John  Paul  II,  addressing  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  repeated  the  hope 
expressed  in  that  great  hall  by  Pope  Paul  VI  14  years  earlier: 
"No  more  war,  war  never  again!" 

That  hope  has  not  yet  been  realized.  In  every  year  of 
John  Paul  Li's  papacy  there  have  been  armed  conflicts  some- 
where in  the  world.  The  pope,  undeterred,  has  tirelessly 
called  for  peaceful  resolutions  of  all  these  crises,  including 
die  latest  in  Iraq,  because,  as  he  said  in  January  of  this  year 
in  a  speech  to  the  diplomats  accredited  to  die  Holy  See: 
"War  is  always  a  defeat  for  humanity." 

to  be  an  advocate  for  the  poor  and  for  peace,  one  need  not 
be  a  pope.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  however,  every  occupant 
of  the  Chair  of  Peter  must  be  a  teacher  and  defender  of 
the  faith;  he  has  inherited  the  charge  given  by  Jesus  to 
Simon  Peter:  "You  must  give  strength  to  your  brothers" 
(Lk  22:31).  All  die  modern  popes,  unlike  some  of  their 
rapscallion  predecessors  in  the  ninth  century,  have  taken 
this  commission  with  utmost  seriousness.  In  the  awesome 
volume  of  his  writings  and  his  speeches,  John  Paul  II  has 
not  only  guarded  but  expounded  the  faith,  using  the  skills 
of  a  theologian  and  of  a  philosopher  who  appreciates  the 
resources  of  reason. 

The  pope  has  also  been  an  evangelizer  in  his  actions  as 
well  as  in  his  words.  He  has  a  gift  for  immemorial  ges- 
tures— kissing  the  soil  on  his  first  visit  to  a  country, 
embracing  the  handicapped,  inserting  a  prayer  scroll  into  a 
crevice  of  Jerusalem's  Western  Wall.  But  he  has  also 
brought  a  message  that  goes  beyond  these  images. 

In  all  his  public  appearances,  and  particularly  in  the 
liturgies  he  has  celebrated,  John  Paul  II  has  manifested  a 
profound  piety,  that  spirit  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
Father  which,  as  the  French  Jesuit  dieologian  Leonce  de 
Grandmaison  (1868-1927)  said,  is  the  center  and  heart  of 
true  religion,  although  not  the  whole  of  it.  In  his  very  per- 
son, and  never  more  than  now,  when  he  is  so  burdened 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  John  Paul  II  has  made  his 
own  one  of  his  favorite  sentences  from  St.  Augustine: 
"Vobis  sum  episcopits,  vobiscum  christianus — I  am  a  bishop  for 
you,  I  am  a  Christian  with  you." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Proposed  Vatican  Document  on 
Liturgy  Returned  to  Committee 

A  proposal  Vatican  document  on  liturgi- 
cal norms  w  as  sent  back  to  its  drafting 
committee  after  cardinals  and  bishops 
raised  objections  and  encouraged  changes. 
Among  other  things,  the  draft,  presented 
to  consulting  prelates  in  June,  reportedly 
discouraged  the  distribution  of 
Communion  under  the  forms  of  both 
bread  and  wine  and  said  altar  girls  were 
permissible  only  for  a  good  reason.  The 
Rome-based  magazine  Jesus,  a  publication 
of  the  Pauline  Fathers,  reported  on  Sept. 
22  that  it  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  June 
draft. 

Cardinal  Achille  Silvestrini,  a  member 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith  and  former  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  Eastern  Churches,  said 
the  draft  was  discussed  by  members  of  die 
doctrinal  congregation  and  the 
Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  and  die 
Sacraments  in  June. 

"Many  observations  were  made,  both 
negative  and  positive,"  he  told  Catholic 
News  Service  on  Sept.  24.  "The  docu- 
ment which  will  be  released  eventually  will 
not  be  the  same  document  I  saw,"  he  said, 
because  it  was  sent  back  for  revision.  "I 
have  not  seen  a  new  draft,  so  I  cannot  say 
what  will  be  in  it,"  the  cardinal  said. 

Another  prelate  who  received  the  draft 
but  could  not  participate  in  the  June  meet- 
ing said  members  of  the  two  congrega- 
tions were  asked  not  only  for  observations 
about  specific  points  in  the  draft,  but  also 
whether  they  believed  it  was  "opportune" 
to  publish  the  document.  The  prelate, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named,  said  it  was  his 
understanding  that  the  document  was 
being  rewritten.  A  Vatican  official,  who 
also  asked  not  to  be  named,  said  it  is  nor- 
mal for  a  document  to  be  returned  to  its 
drafting  committee  for  revision  prior  to 
publication. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his  encyclical  on 
die  Eucharist  published  in  April,  said  he 
had  asked  the  congregations  to  prepare  a 
document,  "including  prescriptions  of  a 
juridical  nature,"  on  the  obligation  to  fol- 
low church  rules  for  the  a  jbration  of 


Mass  and  adoration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

According  to  Jesus  mag- 
azine, the  draft  released  in 
June  emphasized  the 
importance  of  maintaining 
the  distinctions  among  the 
roles  of  the  priest,  deacon 
and  laity  at  Mass,  reaffirm- 
ing the  Vatican's  ban  on 
anyone  but  the  priest  or 
deacon  giving  the  homily. 

The  magazine  did  not 
give  any  more  details  on 
distribution  of 
Communion  under  both 
species,  but  said  the  docu- 
ment also: 

•  Specifically  discourages 
lay  "pastoral  assistants"  in 
a  parish  from  assuming 
liturgical  roles  during  the 
Mass; 

•  Recognizes  a  bishop's 
authority  to  permit  girls 
and  women  to  serve  at  the 
altar,  "but  never  without  a 
just  pastoral  reason,  and 
priests  must  never  be 
obliged  to  call  girls  to  this 
role"; 

•  Reminds  Catholics  that 
"the  minister  of  the 
Eucharist"  and  the  only  celebrant  of  the 
Mass  is  the  priest.  Lay  people  who  help 
distribute  Communion  when  necessary  are 
to  be  called  "extraordinary  ministers  of 
Communion"  and  not  "extraordinary 
ministers  of  the  Eucharist"; 

•  Says  that  the  Mass  is  not  a  "concelebra- 
tion"  of  the  presiding  priest  and  the  con- 
gregation; therefore  the  expressions  "cele- 
brating community"  or  "celebrating 
assembly"  should  be  avoided. 

The  magazine  said  the  draft  document 
also  states  that: 

•  "Applause  and  dance  inside  a  sacred 
building,  even  outside  of  the  eucharistic 
celebration"  are  not  allowed.  The  rule 
could  mean  a  change  in  liturgies  at  which 
Pope  John  Paul  is  present;  he  is  common- 
ly greeted  with  applause  and,  with  congre- 


SWISS  GUARD  AT  EMPTY  CHAIR.  A  guard  stands  next  to  an 
empty  chair  on  the  stage  where  Pope  John  Paul  II  usually  sits  for 
his  weekly  general  audience  at  the  Vatican.  The  pope,  suffering 
from  an  intestinal  disturbance,  did  not  return  to  the  Vatican  from 
his  summer  residence  for  the  audience  on  Sept.  24.  (CNS  photo 
from  Reuters) 


gations  from  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
dance  has  been  permitted,  particularly 
during  the  offertory  procession; 

•  Every  Catholic  has  a  right  to  report 
liturgical  abuses  or  raise  questions  about 
liturgical  practice  with  his  or  her  bishop. 
Those  who  complain  about  liturgical 
abuses  are  to  be  treated  with  respect; 

•  Under  most  circumstances  non- 
Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
Communion  at  a  Catholic  Mass.  Ministers 
from  other  Christian  communities  should 
not  stand  next  to  Catholic  celebrants  dur- 
ing a  Mass,  and  they  should  not  be  asked 
to  give  a  blessing  to  the  Catholic  congre- 
gation; 

•  Where  the  central  gates  in  an  altar  rail- 
ing have  been  removed,  they  should  be 
restored,  and  their  inclusion  should  be 
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considered  for  churches  under  construc- 
tion. 


Ailing  Pope  Misses  General 
Audience 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  suffering  from  an 
intestinal  disturbance,  did  not  return  to 
the  Vatican  on  Sept.  24  for  his  weekly 
general  audience.  But  by  means  of  an 
audio  connection  from  his  summer  resi- 
dence at  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  pope 
offered  visitors  and  pilgrims  in  the 
Vatican's  audience  hall  his  blessing. 
Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  Vatican  secre- 
tary of  state,  presided  over  the  audience. 

The  pope's  health  has  been  the  subject 
of  widespread  concern,  especially  since 
his  trip  on  Sept.  1 1-14  to  Slovakia, 
where  he  struggled  to  read  even  part  of 
his  speeches.  While  the  pope's  voice  was 
a  bit  shaky  over  the  audio  link,  however, 
it  was  not  noticeably  worse  than  at  the 
audience  the  week  before. 

Early  on  the  day  of  the  audience,  the 
Vatican  spokesman,  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls,  said,  "On  the  advice  of  his  person- 
al physician,  the  Holy  Father,  after  an 
intestinal  indisposition  which  began  yes- 
terday afternoon,  will  not  hold  today's 
general  audience."  Later  Navarro-Valls 
told  Italian  television  the  pope's  health 
problem  was  "not  of  a  serious  nature," 
but  his  doctor  convinced  him  not  to  go 
to  the  audience.  He  said  the  pope's  cal- 
endar for  the  coming  weeks  has  not  been 
modified. 

A  Vatican  official  said  the  pope  was 
not  confined  to  his  bed,  a  fact  confirmed 
by  a  Vatican  television  camera,  which 
filmed — and  later  broadcast — the  pope 
giving  his  blessing  from  his  summer  resi- 
dence. The  pope  looked  tired  and  very 
pale. 

For  the  first  time  at  a  general  audi- 
ence, a  Vatican  cardinal  took  the  pope's 
place,  reading  the  papal  text,  shaking  the 
hands  of  visitors  afterward  and  blessing 
newlywed  couples.  While  the  pope  has 
delegated  cardinals  to  celebrate  Mass  for 
him  in  the  past  when  he  was  ill,  normally 
the  audiences  are  canceled  if  the  pope  is 
out  of  town  or  cannot  attend. 


Iraqi  Bishop  Says  Media  Distorts 
Coverage  to  Discredit  War 

An  Iraqi  Catholic  bishop  has  accused 


Western  media  of  lying  about  the  postwar 
state  of  his  country.  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Andraos  Abouna  of  Baghdad  said  he 
believed  media  were  running  a  propagan- 
da campaign  to  discredit  the  American-led 
coalition  that  ousted  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein  and  now  runs  Iraq. 
Bishop  Abouna,  a  Chaldean  Catholic,  told 
The  Catholic  Herald  in  London  that  the 
situation  in  Iraq  was  steadily  improving, 
not  descending  into  a  morass  resembling 
the  Vietnam  War,  as  often  depicted  by 
media  outlets.  "It's  getting  better  but  still 
there  are  many  problems,"  Bishop  Abouna 
said.  "The  first  problem  is  that  they  need 
security,  then  they  need  water  and  elec- 
tricity— and  all  these  things  are  getting 
better,"  the  bishop  said.  "The  media  are 
exaggerating  a  lot  of  things.  They  should 
be  realistic  about  the  situation  in  Iraq. 
Newspapers  and  television  are  saying  a  lot 
of  things  that  aren't  true.  When  they  go 
there  they  can  see  everything  [is  chang- 
ing]," he  said. 


Palestinian  Christians  Rally  in 
Support  of  Threatened  Arafat 

As  Israeli  threats  ranging  from  possible 
exile  to  assassination  against  Palestinian 
leader  Yasser  Arafat  continued,  the 
Palestinian  Christian  community  rallied 
in  support  of  the  leader  they  described  as 
a  "loving  father  and  grandfather"  to 
them.  "Throughout  the  years,  President 
Arafat  has  been  good  to  the  Palestinian 
Christians,"  the  Laity  Committee  in  the 
Holy  Land  said  in  a  statement  released 
in  mid-September.  "He  has  always 
expressed  genuine  concern  about  the 
plight  of  Christian  Palestinians  as  part  of 
the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  people." 
Committee  members  charged  Israel  with 
"a  desperate  attempt"  to  destroy  any 
hope  for  peace  and  trying  to  "silence  the 
only  Palestinian  leader  capable  and  will- 
ing to  make  peace."  On  Sept.  14  a  large 
delegation  of  local  Christians  from  the 
five  churches  in  Ramallah,  West  Bank, 
went  to  Arafat's  headquarters  to  express 
their  support,  said  Father  Ibrahim 
Hijazin,  a  priest  at  Holy  Family  Catholic 
Parish. 


News  Briefs 

•  Representative  James  McGovern, 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  praised 


Catholic  priests  and  nuns  on  Sept.  23  for 
raising  public  awareness  of  evidence  that 
Latin  American  military  graduates  of  a 
U.S.  training  center  formerly  known  as 
the  School  of  the  Americas  have  been 
involved  in  human  rights  violations.  He 
said  continued  pressure  by  religious  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  is  needed  to  get 
congressional  action  to  shut  down  the 
program. 

•  Archbishop  Sean  Brady  of  Armagh, 
Northern  Ireland,  the  primate  of  all 
Ireland,  condemned  the  intimidation  of 
Catholics  who  are  working  on  district 
policing  partnerships  in  Northern 
Ireland.  He  condemned  the  "sinister 
attempts"  by  a  paramilitary  group  to  rid 
policing  partnerships  of  Catholic  repre- 
sentation. 

•  The  Catholic  bishops  of  England  and 
Wales  have  urged  the  British  government 
to  back  a  U.N.  resolution  calling  for  a 
total  ban  on  the  cloning  of  humans. 

•  After  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  demanded  that  Iran  open  its 
nuclear  facilities  to  U.N.  inspectors,  a 
Vatican  representative  said  "impartial, 
international  inspections"  were  crucial  to 
detecting  clandestine  nuclear  weapons 
programs. 

•  The  Senate's  93-to-0  vote  on  Sept.  17 
to  send  the  Partial-Birth  Abortion  Ban 
Act  to  conference  committee  "moves  us 
one  step  closer  to  ending  the  brutal  par- 
tial-birth abortion  procedure,"  the  U.S. 
bishops'  pro-life  spokeswoman  said. 
Cathleen  Cleaver,  director  of  planning 
and  information  for  the  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Pro-Life  Activities,  said 
she  hoped  the  conference  committee 
would  approve  "a  clean  and  straightfor- 
ward ban"  without  a  Senate-passed  pro- 
vision in  support  of  Roe  v.  Wade. 

•  The  School  of  Religious  Studies  at 
The  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  changed  its 
name  to  reflect  a  new  organizational 
structure.  The  new  School  of  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  is  organized  into 
seven  "academic  areas" — biblical  studies, 
church  history,  liturgical  studies/sacra- 
mental theology,  moral  theology/ethics, 
pastoral  studies,  religion  and  culture, 
and  systematic  and  historical  theology — 
instead  of  the  previous  four  depart- 
ments. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Swimming  Upstream 

^Schools  should  offer  a  fresh, 
stimulating  alternative.? 


I  am  very  sensible  what  a  weakness  and  pre- 
sumption it  is,  to  reason  against  the  general 
humor  and  disposition  of  the  world. 

— Jonathan  Swift,  1708 

TWO  FALL  RITUALS  go 
together  in  the  United 
States:  the  new  school  year 
and  the  new  football  sea- 
son. From  coundess  boy- 
hood games  in  the  crisp  air  of  leaf-strewn 
backyards,  this  coincidence  is  in  my 
blood.  Nowadays  it  leaves  me  cold. 

I  ask  myself,  "Am  I  paying  tuition  so 
that  my  first-grade  daughter's  Catholic 
grade  school  can  instill  ardor  for  profes- 
sional sports  rivalries?"  I'd  like  to  think  of 
that  question  as  merely  a  lead-in  to  an 
absurd  satire  worthy  of  Swift.  But  it  is 
most  assuredly  not. 

On  the  assumption  that  concern  over 
the  outcome  of  a  professional  football 
game  befits  a  student  of  5  or  6  or  10,  the 
school  principal  saw  fit  to  send  home  a 
flier  announcing  that  any  students,  facul- 
ty and  staff  may  be  out  of  uniform  on 
Monday  following  the  Sunday  game 
between  the  Minnesota  Vikings  and  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  if  and  only  if  they 
know  the  game's  outcome.  "Viking  fans 
wear  purple  if  they  win,  and  Packer  fans 
wear  green  and  gold  if  they  win."  Oh,  and 
"If  you  choose  not  to  wear  the  colors  of 
the  winner,  you  must  wear  your  uni- 
form." 

At  a  school  where  uniforms  are 
required,  being  out  of  uniform  is  a  real 
perk.  So  linking  this  privilege  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  sporting  event  of  scant  value 
and  zero  relevance  is  aiming  lower  than  a 
school  should  aim. 

Though  very  little  time  and 
resources  were  expended  on  this  particu- 
lar gimmick,  the  bigger  issue  is  both  the 
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tacit  message  conveyed  and  the  opportu- 
nity cost  incurred  whenever  a  school 
wastes  a  child's  time  on  pointless  distrac- 
tions. Such  gimmicks,  however  benign 
their  intention,  insidiously  serve  to  rein- 
force the  cultural  status  quo,  in  this  case 
endorsing  a  commercial  icon  by  giving  it 
a  place  in  the  school  milieu.  Instead  of 
joining  forces  with  the  mind-numbing 
mass  of  images  and  messages  constandy 
seeping  into  children's  sponge-like 
brains,  schools  should  indefatigably  seize 
the  opportunity  to  offer  a  fresh,  stimulat- 
ing alternative.  If,  for  instance,  the  prin- 
cipal generated  a  similar  buzz  around  a 
televised  commemoration  of  the  work  of 
J.  S.  Bach  or  Mother  Teresa,  what  a  rich- 
er domain  of  possibilities  it  would  engen- 
der for  students  and  teachers  alike. 

Anyone  with  a  young  child  knows 
that  the  gratuitous  use  of  school  time  for 
purposes  irrelevant  to  children's  intellec- 
tual or  moral  development  happens  all 
the  time,  usually  in  the  form  of  fund-rais- 
ing. Every  time  I  turn  around,  my  daugh- 
ter brings  home  a  packet  describing 
another  fund-raising  campaign  that 
involves  getting  the  students — K  through 
8 — to  sell  magazine  subscriptions,  raffle 
tickets,  even  preprepared  food  and 
(here's  the  kicker)  by  enticing  them  with 
"LOTS  OF  COOL  STUFF!"  The  more 
they  sell,  the  more  "stuff'  they  earn.  So 
the  incentive  is  not  enhancing  the 
school's  library  or  upgrading  its  comput- 
er room  or  even  school  spirit,  but  getting 
"cool  stuff'  (read:  junk)  for  themselves. 
The  worthiness  of  the  end — financial 
solvency — is  indisputable,  but  when  its 
means  are  dumbed  down  and  dressed  up 
in  the  garb  of  consumerism  aimed  at  chil- 
dren, the  school  has  stumbled  badly,  par- 
ticularly a  school  that  claims  to  hold 
depth  of  character,  creativity  and  imagi- 
nation at  a  premium. 

As  never  before,  running  a  school  is  a 
commercial  enterprise.  But  the  mere  fact 


that  education  is  a  commodity  does  not 
mean  that  it  has  to  be  commodified, 
devoting  school  assemblies,  classroom 
time  and  young  children's  extracurricular 
time  to  being  a  consumer.  Consumerism 
supplants  imagination  with  images,  and 
enthusiastically  encouraging  children  to 
use  their  time  and  ingenuity  to  earn  toys 
and  gadgets  under  the  auspices  of  school 
fund-raising  is  to  confuse  a  child's  identi- 
ty as  a  learner  with  her  identity  as  a  con- 
sumer. I  say,  keep  the  financial  matters 
between  school  and  parents,  at  least  until 
junior  high,  and  let  the  children's  imagi- 
nations flourish  while  they  may.  Hoping 
to  insulate  them  from  all  that  we  as 
adults  may  have  chosen  to  reject  is  a 
foolish  chimera,  for  we  are  preparing 
them  to  be  independent  thinkers,  not 
oblivious  automatons.  They  are  inundat- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  marketing  machinery, 
acquisitive  values  and  hollow  pabulum 
that  usually  pass  for  "kid-friendly"  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  very  qualities  that  make 
them  most  vulnerable — their  impres- 
sionability, curiosity  and  fertility  of 
mind — that  make  it  incumbent  upon 
schools  to  steep  them  in  learning  and 
leave  the  commercial  claptrap  to  other, 
less  enlightened  venues. 

Despite  the  fact  that  other  parents 
invariably  furrow  their  brow  ponderous- 
ly and  nod  in  agreement  with  my  argu- 
ment, I  feel  I  am  swimming  upstream. 
The  standard  expression  of  resignation, 
delivered  in  declarative  rather  than  inter- 
rogatory voice,  is,  "You're  right,  but  what 
are  ya  gonna  do?"  Though  not  exacdy 
surprising,  it  is  nonetheless  mind-bog- 
gling that  a  nation  putatively  united 
behind  the  cause  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion displays  such  tepid  opinions  about 
what  constitutes  both  excellence  and 
education.  An  alumnus  recendy  pledged 
$35  million  toward  a  campus  football  sta- 
dium for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
My  awe  at  his  laudable  generosity  is 
mixed  with  befuddled  dismay  that  he 
should  overlook  dozens  of  educational 
programs  facing  severe  cuts  in  favor  of  a 
stadium.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it, 
most  Americans  are  less  exercised  about 
mediocrity  in  education  than  they  are 
about  the  big  toy  or  the  big  game. 

Whither  the  excellence? 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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For  25  years,  the  pope  has  shaped  events  and  inspired  millions. 

John  Paul's 
Quarter-  C  entury 

BY  JOHN  THAVIS 


s  pope  JOHN  PAUL  II  celebrates  25  years  in  office,  the  world  is  taking 
stock  of  a  pontificate  that  has  helped  shape  political  events,  set  new 
directions  for  the  Catholic  Church  md  offered  spiritual  inspiration  to 
millions  of  people  around  the  globe. 

By  any  measure,  this  is  a  papacy  for  the  ages.  Since  his  election  on 


Oct.  16,  1978,  Pope  John  Paul  has  delivered  more  speeches,  met  with  more  world  lead- 
ers, canonized  more  saints  and  kissed  more  babies  than  any  previous  pontiff.  Visiting 
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world's  cardinals  have  been  invited,  too. 

So  far,  the  pope  has  avoided  great  retrospective  speech- 
es or  documents  on  his  first  quarter-century.  In  fact,  he  has 
spoken  more  about  Mary,  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  this 
year  in  a  special  way,  than  about  his  own  accomplishments. 

At  83,  he  is  frail  and  hobbled  by  Parkinson's  disease  and 
other  ailments.  He  no  longer  walks  in  public;  instead,  he 


ind  rides  on  a  variety  of  newfangled  mechanisms  that 
v  him  to  keep  celebrating  liturgies  and  meeting  with 
ips.  But  thanks  in  part  to  a  new  regime  of  therapy,  he 
egained  strength  in  his  voice  and  seems  to  breathe  eas- 
han  he  did  a  year  ago.  Those  improvements  have 
airaged  aides  and  put  an  end  to  speculation  over  papal 
ement — at  least  for  now. 

Azny  at  the  Vatican  believe  the  pope's  infirmities  have 
:d  a  new  dimension  to  his  message.  "When  the  Mass  is 
crated  by  someone  in  his  condition,  the  sacrifice  of 
ist  becomes  even  more  evident,"  Cardinal  Jozef 
ko,  a  longtime  friend  and  retired  Vatican  official,  said. 

irst  non-italian  pontiff  in  455  years,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
rred  early  on  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council  had  set 
his  agenda.  In  particular,  his  glob- 
al ministry  quickly  focused  on 
Vatican  II's  engagement  with 
modern  culture.  As  for  teaching, 
the  pope  has  penned  three  major 
encyclicals  on  economic  and 
social  justice  issues  and  has 
addressed  the  rich-poor  imbal- 
ance continent  by  continent  in 
post-synodal  documents. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  he  also 
has  authored  three  other  encycli- 
cals that  strongly  challenge  what 
•   1  he  sees  as  a  prevailing  moral  rela- 

11LL1.  tivism  in  postmodern  society. 

Veritatis  Splendor  (1993)  spoke  of 
ruth  of  the  church's  moral  teachings,  Evangelium  Vitae 
5)  defended  the  inviolability  of  human  life  against  what 
>ope  calls  a  "culture  of  death,"  and  Fides  et  Ratio  (1998) 
ed  that  human  reason  cannot  be  detached  from  faith  in 

/leanwhile,  under  his  guidance,  Vatican  agencies  have 
d  important  instructions  on  such  specific  questions  as 
gn  debt,  in  vitro  fertilization,  the  arms  industry,  the 
of  the  mass  media  and  the  impact  of  the  Internet. 
Through  all  these  pronouncements  runs  a  central 
ie:  that  human  freedom  becomes  destructive  when 
>le  forget  they  are  created  in  God's  image.  Whether  an 
>rn  child,  an  impoverished  African  or  an  elderly  shut- 
le  pope  says,  every  human  being  has  a  value  that  goes 
beyond  earthly  advantages  and  accomplishments. 

While  pushing  Catholic  teaching  into  virtually  every 
area  of  modern  life,  the  pope  also  has  taken  the  measure  of 
the  church's  past  mistakes.  At  his  insistence,  the  church 
acknowledged  historical  errors  in  condemning  the  16th- 
century  astronomer  Galileo  Galilei,  in  participating  in 
European  religious  wars  and  even  in  its  missionary 
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129  countries — from  the  steppes  of  Asia  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains — he  has  implemented  the  church's  own  form  of 
globalization.  And  in  more  than  50  major  documents,  on 
themes  ranging  from  economics  to  the  rosary,  he  has 
brought  the  Gospel  and  church  teachings  to  bear  on  near- 
ly ever)7  aspect  of  modern  life. 

Everyone  agrees  that  this  pope  already  has  left  a  moral 
legacy,  inside  and  outside  the  church.  But  Pope  John  Paul 
also  has  weathered  his  share  of  disappointments  in  recent 
years,  including  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  in  the 
United  States,  the  ecumenical  rupture  with  Orthodox  lead- 
ers, legislative  defeats  on  pro-life  issues  in  many  countries 
and  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to  visit  Russia  and 
China. 

Vatican  officials  are  focusing  on  the  accomplishments, 
but  are  going  out  of  their  way  to 
make  sure  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration does  not  take  on  the  tone 
of  a  retirement  party.  "The  pope 
still  has  an  important  message  to 
deliver,  and  people  are  listen- 
ing— perhaps  more  than  ever," 
the  Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Catholic  News 
Service. 

"He  is  the  only  global  leader 
who  is  worried  about  the  spiritu- 
al well-being  of  todays  men  and 
women,  as  opposed  to  their 
material  well-being.  He  asks, 
'Who  are  you?'  instead  of  'What  do  you  want  to  do?'  or 
'What  do  you  want  to  buy?'  And  people  understand  this 
and  respond  to  it,"  he  said.  At  the  start  of  the  2 1st  century, 
a  time  of  rapid  changes  in  technology  and  biology,  the  pope 
has  hewed  closer  to  this  dominant  theme,  Navarro-Valls 
said. 

As  the  analyses  and  accolades  rolled  in  before  the  25th 
anniversary  celebration,  the  pope  was  busy  keeping  a  low 
profile.  He  purposely  upstaged  himself  by  scheduling  the 
beatification  of  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  for  Oct.  19 — a 
Sunday  that  falls  between  the  anniversary  of  his  election 
and  his  inaugural  Mass.  Whether  for  Mother  Teresa  or 
Pope  John  Paul,  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholics  are  plan- 
ning to  converge  on  Rome  and  join  in  the  festivities.  The 
world's  cardinals  have  been  invited,  too. 

So  far,  the  pope  has  avoided  great  retrospective  speech- 
es or  documents  on  his  first  quarter-century.  In  fact,  he  has 
spoken  more  about  Mary,  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  this 
year  in  a  special  way,  than  about  his  own  accomplishments. 

At  83,  he  is  frail  and  hobbled  by  Parkinson's  disease  and 
other  ailments.  He  no  longer  walks  in  public;  instead,  he 


sits  and  rides  on  a  variety  of  newfangled  mechanisms  that 
allow  him  to  keep  celebrating  liturgies  and  meeting  with 
groups.  But  thanks  in  part  to  a  newr  regime  of  therapy,  he 
has  regained  strength  in  his  voice  and  seems  to  breathe  eas- 
ier than  he  did  a  year  ago.  Those  improvements  have 
encouraged  aides  and  put  an  end  to  speculation  over  papal 
retirement — at  least  for  now. 

Many  at  the  Vatican  believe  the  pope's  infirmities  have 
added  a  new  dimension  to  his  message.  "When  the  Mass  is 
celebrated  by  someone  in  his  condition,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  becomes  even  more  evident,"  Cardinal  Jozef 
Tomko,  a  longtime  friend  and  retired  Vatican  official,  said. 

the  first  non-italian  pontiff  in  455  years,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
declared  early  on  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council  had  set 

his  agenda.  In  particular,  his  glob- 
al ministry  quickly  focused  on 
Vatican  IPs  engagement  with 
modern  culture.  As  for  teaching, 
the  pope  has  penned  three  major 
encyclicals  on  economic  and 
social  justice  issues  and  has 
addressed  the  rich-poor  imbal- 
ance continent  by  continent  in 
post-synodal  documents. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  he  also 
has  authored  three  other  encycli- 
cals that  strongly  challenge  what 
he  sees  as  a  prevailing  moral  rela- 
tivism in  postmodern  society. 
Veritatis  Splendor  (1993)  spoke  of 
the  truth  of  the  church's  moral  teachings,  Evangelium  I  itae 
(1995)  defended  the  inviolability  of  human  life  against  what 
the  pope  calls  a  "culture  of  death,"  and  Fides  et  Ratio  (1998) 
argued  that  human  reason  cannot  be  detached  from  faith  in 
God. 

Meanwhile,  under  his  guidance,  Vatican  agencies  have 
issued  important  instructions  on  such  specific  questions  as 
foreign  debt,  in  vitro  fertilization,  the  arms  industry,  the 
role  of  the  mass  media  and  the  impact  of  the  Internet. 

Through  all  these  pronouncements  runs  a  central 
theme:  that  human  freedom  becomes  destructive  when 
people  forget  they  are  created  in  God's  image.  Whether  an 
unborn  child,  an  impoverished  African  or  an  elderly  shut- 
in,  the  pope  says,  every  human  being  has  a  value  that  goes 
beyond  earthly  advantages  and  accomplishments. 

While  pushing  Catholic  teaching  into  virtually  every 
area  of  modern  life,  the  pope  also  has  taken  the  measure  of 
the  church's  past  mistakes.  At  his  insistence,  the  church 
acknowledged  historical  errors  in  condemning  the  16th- 
century  astronomer  Galileo  Galilei,  in  participating  in 
European  religious  wars  and  even  in  its  missionary 
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approach  in  some  New  World  territories. 

Against  considerable  resistance  within  his  own  Vatican 
hierarchy,  the  pope  commissioned  critical  studies  on  the 
church's  role  in  the  Inquisition  and  the  Crusades  and  on 
the  failings  of  Christians  during  the  Holocaust. 

In  the  area  of  interreligious  relations,  Pope  John  Paul 
has  reached  out  in  w  ays  that  were  once  considered  impos- 
sible or  even  heretical.  In  1986  he  visited  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue in  Rome,  then  in  2000  prayed  at  the  Western  Wall 
in  Jerusalem — a  gesture  that  won  the  hearts  of  many  Jews 
worldwide.  In  Syria,  he  became  the  first  pope  to  visit  a 
mosque,  and  in  Morocco  he  spoke  to  thousands  of  cheer- 
ing Muslim  youths.  Twice  he  convened  leaders  of  other 
religions  and  other  churches  for  prayer  meetings  in  Assisi, 
where  participants  denounced  all  acts  of  war  and  terrorism 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  religion. 

Within  the  church,  the  pope  has  been  no  less  dynamic. 
He  has  disciplined  dissenting  theologians  and  self-styled 
"traditionalists,"  promulgated  a  new  Code  of  Canon  Law, 
issued  new  directives  calling  for  clearer  Catholic  identity  in 
church  universities  and  defended  with  the  full  weight  of  his 
authority  the  church's  all-male  priesthood. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  faith,  the  pope  has  been  exhaustive, 
demanding  and  authoritative.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  his  longest  document  and  will  no  doubt  be  seen 
as  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  this  pontificate;  a 
shorter  compendium  of  church  teaching  is  also  in  the 
works. 

The  pope  brooks  no  dissent  among  the  faithful,  and  in 
a  1998  document  he  invoked  penalties  against  Catholics 
who  reject  the  church's  wide  range  of  "definitive"  positions, 
including  those  on  human  sexuality.  That  has  prompted 
criticism  by  some  groups  of  laypeople  and  theologians, 
especially  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Such  groups 
say  the  pope  has  presided  over  an  excessive  centralization 
of  church  power  and  authority  at  the  expense  of  local 
churches. 

While  supporting  Vatican  IPs  promotion  of  the  laity  in 
the  church,  Pope  John  Paul  has  warned  against  confusing 
the  roles  of  lay  Catholics  and  ordained  priests.  He  has  sup- 
ported clerically  managed  lay  organizations  like  Opus  Dei, 
which  has  grown  in  influence. 

As  opposed  to  models  of  power-sharing  in  the  church, 
Pope  John  Paul  has  proposed  models  of  holiness  to  the 
worlds  1.1  billion  Catholics.  He  has  canonized  more  than 
470  people  from  dozens  of  countries  and  beatified  more 
than  1,300 — including  the  first  lay  couple. 

at  the  25-year  mark,  the  pope's  record  on  ecumenism 
shows  a  long  list  of  agreements,  joint  declarations  and 
mutual  gestures  of  good  will,  especially  with  some  ancient 
Eastern  churches. 


But  as  common  ground  has  been  staked  out  among  the 
churches,  the  remaining  obstacles  have  stood  in  even  high- 
er relief.  The  Vatican's  clear  injunction  against  shared 
Eucharist  with  Protestant  churches  may  seem  arbitrary  to 
critics,  but  the  pope  views  it  as  a  painful  reminder  of  the 
distance  yet  to  travel  in  ecumenical  dialogue. 

In  recent  years,  relations  with  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  have  sharply  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  the  pope's 
determination  to  rebuild  Catholic  communities  in  Russia 
and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  Surely  one  of  the  pope's 
biggest  disappointments  after  25  years  has  been  the  failure 
to  visit  Moscow,  w  hich  he  would  undertake  only  with  the 
Orthodox  Church's  blessing. 

Pope  John  Paul's  pontificate  is  the  fourth-longest  in  his- 
tory, after  those  of  St.  Peter  (d.  64  or  67),  Pius  IX  (1846-78) 
and  Leo  XIII  (1878-1903);  and  perhaps  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  he  has  shaped  the  hierarchy  in  his  image. 
He  has  named  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  world's  active 
bishops  and  96  percent  of  the  cardinals  who  will  elect  his 
successor. 

During  his  papacy,  the  church  has  expanded  greatly  in 
Africa  and  made  significant  advances  in  Asia  and  Oceania. 
This  distinctly  third  world  tilt  has  been  spotlighted  during 
the  pope's  more  than  100  foreign  trips,  when  he  has  used 
local  customs  in  his  liturgies,  spoken  the  native  language 
and  praised  indigenous  writers  and  thinkers. 

But  the  trips  have  enormous  missionary  objectives  as 
well.  While  respectful  of  the  non-Catholic  or  non-Christian 
majorities  along  his  itinerary,  the  pope  has  always  presented 
the  figure  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  message  to  any  and  all 
of  his  listeners. 

That  is  in  keeping  with  the  pope's  conviction  that  while 
all  people  can  be  saved,  Christ  is  the  unique  savior  for  all 
people — a  point  made  forcefully  in  the  controversial  docu- 
ment Dominus  Iesw,  which  emphasized  proclamation  of 
Christ  over  dialogue. 

Visiting  India  in  1999,  the  pope  delineated  the  church's 
approach  on  the  Asian  continent,  where  he  predicted  "a 
great  harvest  of  faith"  in  the  years  to  come.  He  praised  his 
hosts'  non-Christian  spiritual  traditions  but  also  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  said  the  best  way  for  Christians  to  evange- 
lize was  by  living  the  Gospel  values. 

As  the  pope  has  aged,  his  rapport  with  young  people  has 
remained  consistently — and  sometimes  amazingly — fresh 
and  energetic.  World  Youth  Day  celebrations,  like  the  most 
recent  one  in  Toronto  in  2002,  seem  to  bring  out  the  pope's 
good  humor  and  vigor.  He  jokes  more  easily  with  die 
young,  but  there  is  a  serious  side  to  all  tliis,  too. 

As  the  years  of  this  pontificate  roll  by,  the  encyclicals 
and  teaching  documents  have  become  fewer  and  the 
speeches  shorter.  Those  close  to  him  say  the  pope  has 
clearly  not  run  out  of  things  to  say,  however — he  is  just 
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saying  them  in  different  ways. 

"At  the  start  of  the  21st  century,  the  pope  continues  to 
open  people  up  to  the  transcendent,  telling  them  that  we're 
more  than  genetics,  we're  more  than  psychology,  we're 
more  than  DNA,"  said  Navarro-Valls.  This  is  a  message 
that  is  resonating  with  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  around 
the  world,  he  added. 

The  pope  is  also  finding  time  for  more  reflective  writ- 
ing. Earlier  this  year,  he  published  a  small  book  of  poetry, 
meditations  that  were  inspired  by  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

As  his  25th  anniversary  approached,  the  pope  was  in  the 
final  phase  of  writing  a  book  on  his  20  years  as  a  bishop  in 
Poland.  He  authored  a  similar  volume 
in  1996  on  his  life  as  a  priest,  an 
intensely  personal  review  of  the  spiritu- 
al path  that  eventually  led  to  the  papacy. 


during  the  past  25  years,  the  face  of  the 
church  has  changed — in  some  aspects 
dramatically.  Numbers  tell  part  of  the 
story. 

At  the  broadest  level,  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  world  has  jumped 
more  than  40  percent,  from  757  mil- 
lion to  1.06  billion  at  the  end  of  2001, 
the  last  year  for  which  official  church 
statistics  have  been  published. 

More  significant  under  this  pontifi- 
cate are  the  geographical  areas  of 
growth,  which  indicate  a  third  world 
shift.  Catholics  in  Africa  have  increased 
nearly  150  percent  and  in  Asia  more 
than  80  percent.  In  Europe  the  increase 
has  been  only  5  percent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  has  actually  gone 
down  in  recent  years.  In  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  Catholics  rose 
from  48  million  to  64  million  over  the 
same  period.  That  is  an  increase  of 
about  33  percent,  4  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  growth  of  the  general 
U.S.  population. 

When  it  comes  to  those  who  work 
in  a  ministerial  or  teaching  capacity  for 
the  church,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  most  categories  under  Pope  John 
Paul,  but  a  decrease  among  members  of 
religious  orders. 

Overall,  the  "workforce  for  the 
church's  apostolate"  has  jumped  from 
1.6  million  to  2.8  million.  The  number 


of  bishops  in  the  world  increased  from  3,600  to  more  than 
4,600 — and  more  than  70  percent  of  them  have  been 
appointed  by  Pope  John  Paul. 

After  declining  for  several  years,  the  number  of  dioce- 
san priests  was  up  to  266,500  at  the  end  of  2001,  about 
8,000  more  than  when  the  pope  took  office.  The  number 
of  religious  priests  has  declined  steadily,  from  about 
158,000  to  139,000,  and  religious  brothers  are  down  from 
about  75,000  to  55,000.  The  sharpest  drop  has  been  in  the 
number  of  women  religious,  which  has  gone  from  985,000 
to  792,000. 

While  the  number  of  foreign  missionary  priests  has 
declined  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  number  of  indige- 
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nous  catechists  exploded.  When  Pope  John  Paul 
assumed  the  papa*  church  had  173,000  catechists; 

today  there  i  tore  than  2.8  million.  The  number  of  lay 
missionaries  even  a  category  when  the  pope  was 

elected — has  now  reached  139,000,  most  of  them  in  South 
America. 

Permanent  deacons  have  emerged  as  a  pastoral  force 
during  this  pope's  term.  They  numbered  5,500  in  1978  and 
are  more  than  28,000  today.  Nearly  half  of  them  are  in  the 
United  States. 

Despite  what  the  Vatican  considers  as  hopeful  trends  in 
priestly  vocations,  there  are  far  fewer  priests  per  Catholic 
todav  than  when  the  pope  came  to  office.  In  1978  the 
worldw  ide  ratio  was  1,800  Catholics  for  every  priest;  today 
it  is  more  than  2,600  Catholics  per  priest. 

But  the  church  has  bolstered  its  social  and  educational 
roles  under  Pope  John  Paul  II.  For  example,  there  are  more 
than  106,000  church-run  health  and  welfare  institutions 
today,  compared  to  64,000  in  1978.  The  figure  includes 
clinics,  homes  for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  orphanages  and 
marriage  counseling  centers. 

The  number  of  church-run  schools  has  gone  way  up, 
and  enrollment  has  increased  by  40  percent  or  more  under 
Pope  John  Paul.  At  the  university  level,  the  increase  is 


more  dramatic.  Enrollment  at  Catholic  higher  institutes  of 
learning  has  risen  from  about  2  million  in  1978  to  4.6  mil- 
lion today. 

At  the  Vatican,  the  pope  has  continued  the  internation- 
alization of  the  Roman  Curia.  When  he  came  to  office, 
Italians  controlled  about  half  the  Vatican's  top  20  depart- 
ments. Today,  Italians  hold  only  four  of  those  top  spots. 

The  pope  also  has  made  a  direct  and  strong  impact  on 
the  makeup  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  institution  that 
will  elect  his  successor.  He  expanded  the  total  number  of 
cardinals  to  a  record  184  in  2001.  Of  the  109  cardinals 
under  the  age  of  80  at  the  end  of  August  and  eligible  to  vote 
in  a  conclave,  the  pope  has  appointed  all  but  five. 

how  will  pope  john  paul  ii  be  remembered  in  the  history 
books?  On  an  ecclesial  level,  for  his  energetic  missionary 
ministry  that  took  him  around  the  globe  and  saw  rapid 
church  growth  in  the  third  world.  Internationally,  he  will 
go  down  as  the  godfather  of  Communism's  demise  in 
Europe,  and  as  a  moral  statesman  whose  pronouncements 
on  poverty,  human  life  and  war  often  challenged  conven- 
tional policies.  But  much  of  the  world  will  remember  him 
simply  as  a  man  of  deep  prayer,  whose  spiritual  intensity 
impressed  believers  of  every  faith. 
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Centuries  ago,  five  loaves  and  two  fish 
were  transformed  into  a  meal  for  more  than 
five  thousand  people.  Today,  one  dollar 
turns  into  ten  dollars  at  CMMB,  the  Catholic 
Medical  Mission  Board,  a  leading  faith-based 
organization  in  global  healthcare.  Some 
would  say  miracles  still  occur. 

At  CMMB,  we  get  all  we  can  from  every 
dollar  given  to  us  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  healthcare  challenges  of  people  in  need. 
Last  year  alone,  approximately  $7.5  million 
in  unrestricted  contributions  resulted  in 
the  delivery  of  over  $75  million  in  medicines 
and  medical  supplies  with  the  help  of  our 
pharmaceutical  partners.  CMMB  operates 
HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  treatment  programs, 
combats  tuberculosis,  treats  early  childhood 
diseases,  distributes  medical  donations,  and 
runs  training  and  volunteer  programs  in  over 
sixty  countries. 

Do  miracles  still  occur?  We  know  they  do, 
thanks  to  your  contributions.  Please  visit  our 
website  at  www.cmmb.org  or  call  toll-free: 
1.866.807.CMMB  (1.866.807.2662) 


I'd  like  to  help  CMMB  perform  miracles. 

Here's  my  gift  of:       $25    □  $50   □  Other  $ 


Method  of  payment:   □  Check  payable  to  CMMB 

□  American  Express    □  MasterCard    □  Visa    □  Discover 


Credit  card  number 


Exp.  date 


Signature  of  cardholder 
Name 


Date 


Address 
City 


Phone 


State 
E-mail 


Zip 


Mail  to:  CMMB,  10  West  17th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 

CMMB  is  a  nonprofit  501  (c)(3)  organization. 
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ht  for  the  World 


Excerpts  j  rom  a  new  book  from  the  U.S.  bishops 


AS  PART  OF  TIIK  CELEBRA- 
TION of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  pontificate  of 
John  Paul  II,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has 
sponsored  a  handsome  new  book 
entitled  John  Paul  II:  A  Light  for  the 
World  (edited  by  Mary  Ann  Walsh, 
R.S.M.;  Sheed  &  Ward).  Accom- 
panying the  many  photographs  by 
official  Vatican  photographers  are  the 
story  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the 
pope,  key  writings  by  John  Paul  II  and 
essays  on  the  wide  variety  of  topics 
addressed  by  the  pope  during  his  pon- 
tificate (e.g.,  human  rights,  the  culture 
of  life,  women),  as  well  as  reports  of 
"personal  encounters"  with  the  pope. 
We  reproduce  here  three  of  these 
reports  and  two  photographs  from  the 
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I've  Lost  the  Holy  Father! 


CARDINAL  ROGER  M.  MAHONY  is 

bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 


arch- 


in  September  OF  1987  Pope  John 
Paul  made  an  extensive  pastoral  visit 
to  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
stops  in  Miami  and  concluding  in 
Detroit.  Two  of  those  memorable 
days  were  spent  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  Popes 
stay  in  our  Cathedral  Residence,  we 
had  returned  from  a  large  public 
Mass  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 
and  the  Holy  Father  was  running  a 
bit  early  on  his  schedule.  It  had  been 
planned  for  him  to  have  a  late  dinner 
in  the  small  dining  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Residence. 


The  pope  sings  with  children  during  his  holiday  in  the  Val  d'Aosta  region  of  northern  Italy  on  July  16, 
2000. 
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When  the  Holy  Father,  then-Monsignor  Stanislaw 
Dziwisz  (his  secretary)  and  I  exited  the  elevator  for  die  din- 
ner, we  could  smell  the  food  cooking  in  the  kitchen  but  diere 
were  no  cooks,  waiters,  or  other  personnel  anywhere.  Feeling 
that  overwhelming  sense  of  panic,  I  assured  the  Holy  Father 
that  the  staff  must  be  nearby  somewhere,  and  invited  him  to 
be  seated  in  the  dining  room  while  I  searched  for  them. 

It  seems  that  the  Secret  Service  had  brought  everyone 
down  to  the  first  floor  as  part  of  their  security  protocol,  but 
failed  to  inform  die  cooks  and  waiters  that  they  could  return 
to  the  dining  room  area. 

When  I  went  back  into  die  small  dining  room,  die  Pope 
and  Monsignor  Dziwisz  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  heard 
voices  in  the  kitchen,  and  upon  entering,  I  saw  the  Holy 
Father  lifting  die  lids  on  various  pots  and  pans  on  the  stove. 
Before  I  knew  it,  they  were  serving  themselves  a  nice  helping 
of  soup! 

The  Pope  seemed  so  relaxed,  truly  enjoying  his  time  in 
the  kitchen,  and  made  us  all  feel  like  mutual  friends  enjoying 
a  meal  together. 


Kindness  for  a  Bumbling  Reporter 


week  later,  as  he  moved  to  his  seat  on  the  return  flight,  the 
Pope  saw  me  and  paused.  "You  were  afraid  for  me  a  little,"  he 
said;  "Now  you  see  why  it  was  indispensable  that  I  go?" 


Always  the  Personal  Touch 

CARDINAL  FRANCIS  GEORGE,  O.M.I.,  is  archbishop  of  Chicago. 

AT  THE  CEREMONY  when  I  received  the  pallium  as 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  Pope  John  Paul  II  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  me.  Anticipating  some  instructions  about 
what  he  thought  might  be  done,  I  went  to  his  library  pre- 
pared to  listen.  WTiat  I  heard  was  a  series  of  reflections  on 
his  relation  to  previous  archbishops  of  Chicago,  from 
Cardinal  Meyer  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  to  Cardinal 
Cody  during  the  Pope's  visit  to  Chicago  in  1979,  to 
Cardinal  Bernardin  and  his  pastoral  projects.  Still  waiting 
for  instructions,  I  heard  him  wish  me  good  luck  because 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  a  large  archdiocese.  The 
encounter  reflected  the  Pope's  personality  and  his 
approach:  intensely  personal,  with  a  remarkable  memory 
for  names  and  details,  encouraging  and  trusting,  setting 
others  free. 

At  the  head  of  a  table,  the  Holy  Father  is  the  gracious 
host.  He  enjoys  his  food  and  puts  others  at  ease.  With  his 
penetrating  glance  singling  out  one  or  the  other,  he  draws 
all  into  the  conversation.  Throughout,  he  is  listening  and 
teaching,  himself  a  model  for  the  strategy  he  believes 
should  be  the  Church's  approach  to  the  world:  proposing 
rather  than  imposing.  This  is  a  man  who  never  fails  to 
declare  the  truth,  but  always  in  love.  Rfl 


MARY  ANN  WALSH,  R.S.M.,  is  the  deputy  director  for  media  rela- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

one  privilege  of  the  Vatican  press  corps  is  riding  on  the 
papal  plane  when  the  pope  goes  outside  Italy.  Such  a  trip  for  a 
journalist  can  be  nerve-racking.  On  one,  a  trip  to  the 
Netherlands,  I  took  a  middle  seat  towards  die  front.  Custom 
was  for  the  pope  to  visit  reporters  near  the  end  of  the  trip, 
allowing   each   one   a  question. 
Everyone  hoped  for  a  few  special 
words,  maybe  even  a  scoop.  I  was  rapt 
in  the  preview  text  of  his  arrival 
remarks  when  a  white  sleeve — the 
Pope's — suddenly  was  before  my 
face,  reaching  to  shake  hands.  I 
moved  quickly  to  rise,  only  to  be  held 
back  by  my  seatbelt.  As  I  fumbled,  the 
Pope  surmised  the  situation.  "Never 
mind,  I'll  come  back,"  he  said. 
Dejected,  I  watched  my  scoop  disap- 
pear. Why  would  he  remember  with 
all  he  had  on  his  mind?  But  he  did.  It 
was  a  sympathetic  gesture  towards  a 
bumbling  reporter  and  saved  my  day. 
I  asked  about  the  hostility  preceding 
his  trip  to  Holland  and  why  he  was 
still  going.  "Because  they  invited 
me,"  he  said. 

Protests  marked  the  visit.  About  a   During  his  visit  to  San  Francisco  in  1987,  the  pope  hugs  Brendan  O'Rourke,  a  four-year-old  AIDS  patient. 
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ty-five  Years  as  Pope 


1  Karol  Wojtyla  waves  to  waiting  crowds  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on  Oct. 
16.  1978,  when,  after  eight  rounds  of  voting,  he  was  elected  the  first 
non-Italian  pope  in  455  years. 

2  John  Paul  II  greets  enthusiastic  crowds  on  the  streets  of  Mexico  City  in 
January  1979  during  his  first  trip  as  pontiff. 

3  Newly  installed  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszynski  of 
Poland  embrace  at  the  Vatican  in  this  1978  photo.  During  an  emotional 
moment,  Cardinal  Wyszynski  knelt  in  front  of  the  pontiff,  and  was  joined 
by  the  pope,  who  also  fell  to  his  knees. 
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4  Meeting  with  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
his  wife,  Rosalynn,  and  daughter,  Amy,  at 
the  Vatican  in  June  of  1980. 

5  Pope  John  Paul  II  admires  a  pair  of  skis 
during  one  of  his  first  audiences. 

6  Distributing  Communion  in  Boston,  1979. 

7  On  the  Washington  Mall,  1979. 

8  At  Logan  Circle,  Philadelphia,  1979. 

9  John  Paul  talks  with  his  would-be  assas- 
sin, Mehmet  Ali  Agca,  in  a  Roman  prison 
in  1983,  two  years  following  the  attempt 
on  the  pontiff's  life. 

10  Kneeling  in  prayer  after  opening  the 
Holy  Door  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  March 
1983. 
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11  Greeted  by  Rabbi  Elio  Toaff,  chief  rabbi  of  Rome,  during  the  pope's 
landmark  visit  to  the  Great  Synagogue  of  Rome,  1986. 

12  Surrounded  by  students  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  during  his  visit  to 

their  classroom  in  November  1986. 

13  Kenyans  greet  John  Paul  in  Nairobi  in  September  1995. 

14  Praying  in  a  side  chapel  in  St.  Louis  Cathedral  in  1999. 

15  Rabbi  Michael  Melchior  looks  on  as  John  Paul  prays  at  the  Western 

Wall  in  Jerusalem  in  March  2000. 

16  Dancers  in  Inca,  Aztec  and  Yaqui  traditional  dress  surround  John  Paul 
during  his  weekly  general  audience  in  2002  in  Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy. 

17  Holding  up  the  cross  during  the  final  station  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross 

in  Rome's  Colosseum  in  2002. 
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A  Prodigious 

Intellectual 

Effort 

The  Spirit  of  Early 
Christian  Thought 

Seeking  the  Face  of  God 

By  Robert  Louis  Wilken 

Yale  Univ.  Press.  352p  $29.95 
ISBN 0300097085 

Robert  Wilken  states  his  book's  purpose 
in  the  introduction:  "to  depict  the  pattern 
of  Christian  thinking  as  it  took  shape  in 
the  formative  years  of  the  church's  histo- 
ry." It  is  a  large  task,  but  one  that  Wilken 
carries  out  with  great  learning  and  deep 
appreciation.  This  is  not  a  book  written 
for  the  academy  but  for  all  readers.  It  is 
not  driven  by  theoretical  or  ideological 
agendas  but  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  patient 
and  affectionate  reading.  It  is  not  a  young 
scholar's  bid  to  make  a  name  but  a  senior 
scholar's  effort  to  share  the  fruit  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  marked  by  a  hermeneutics  of 
suspicion  but  by  a  hermeneutics  of  gen- 
erosity. 

As  such,  it  provides  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  readers  a  sense  of  what  is  impor- 
tant about  those  astonishing  teachers  of 
the  early  church  who  instructed  the  ages 
after  them.  When  Wilken,  a  professor  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Christianity  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  declares  in  his  last 
line,  however,  that  "they  are  still  our 
teachers  today,"  he  expresses  a  hope  more 
than  a  fact,  which  is  precisely  why  a  non- 
technical yet  highly  informed  survey  such 
as  his  is  timely  and  important. 

Originally,  Wilken  planned  to  write  a 
sequel  to  his  early  study,  The  Christians  as 
the  Romans  Saw  The?//  (1984),  which 
would  focus  on  Christian  responses  to 
pagan  attacks.  But  he  became  more  fasci- 
nated by  the  dimensions  of  early 
Christian  thought  that  went  beyond  the 
apologetic  and  gave  expression  to  this 
religion  that  is  "inescapably 
ritualistic. ..uncompromisingly  moral... 
and  unapologetically  intellectual."  The 
present  book  tries  to  give  some  apprecia- 
tion of  each  of  those  dimensions.  The 


organization  is  topical  and  synthetic. 
Wilken  follows  neither  a  chronological 
nor  an  author-by-author  (or  controversy- 
by-controversy)  approach.  Rather,  each 
chapter  treats  a  broad  theme,  which  is 
developed  through  a  rich  and  often  subtle 
analysis  of  selected  authors.  Wilken  pro- 
vides substantial  doses  of  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Tertullian,  Basil  and  others  (including  the 
early  Latin  poet  Prudentius),  but  turns 
mostly  to  Origen  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Maximus  the  Confessor  and 
Augustine. 

The  author's  approach  is  certainly  the 
right  one  if  the  goal  is  to  entice  readers 
into  this  rich  yet  often  difficult  literature. 
But  it  has  its  own  problems.  Readers  get 
little  sense  here  of  how  much  time  and 
energy  went  into  doctrinal  disputes,  or 
how  political  and  ecclesiastical  rivalries 
(not  to  mention  personality  conflicts)  col- 
ored many  exchanges,  or  of  the  limited 
horizons  of  the  ancients  on  some  issues 
(most  notably  Judaism).  The  thematic 
approach  tends  to  elicit  the  best  bits  from 
a  wide  range  of  authors,  without  requir- 
ing examination  of  the  weaknesses  as  well 
as  the  strengths  of  specific  writers.  And 
although  Wilken  skillfully  provides  bio- 
graphical information  and  revealing  anec- 
dotes, the  reader  does  not  gain  a  highly 
specific  sense  of  the  individual  writer's 
social  and  intellectual  context.  This 
remains  a  book  about  early  Christian 
thinking  rather  than  early  Christian  life, 
and  what  it  gets  at  best  is  announced  by 
the  title,  namely  the  spirit  of  early 
Christian  thought. 

Most  impressively,  Wilken  succeeds 
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in  taking  five  aspects  of  early  Christian 
thought  that  are  often  neglected  and 
making  them  central  to  the  entire  enter- 
prise. First,  patristic  thought  is  not  driven 
by  abstract  considerations,  but  is  ground- 
ed in  the  story  of  Jesus  and  in  the  worship 
and  prayer  of  the  church.  Because  of  his 
extensive  work  in  Greco-Roman  litera- 
ture, Wilken  catches  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  Christian  claims  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  crucified  and  raised  Messiah 
Jesus,  the  freshness  of  the  Christian  story 
as  found  in  the  Bible  and  the  embodied 
character  of  all  early  Christian  discourse. 
Second,  he  shows  how  deeply  all  patristic 
speaking  and  writing  was  immersed  in 
Scripture.  Scripture  was  not  a  lost  city 
that  needed  excavating  but  a  living  city  in 
which  the  writers  moved  about  freely.  All 
theology,  therefore,  was  exegesis,  and  all 
exegesis  was  theology.  Third,  he  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  epistemological  cre- 
ativity of  the  patristic  writers,  who 
unabashedly  and  unashamedly  claimed 
that  faith  and  love  were  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  necessary  ways  of  knowing  real- 
ity as  created  by  God.  Theology  did  not 
try  to  fit  within  the  categories  established 
by  philosophy.  It  did  philosophy  on  the 
reality  disclosed  by  God. 

Fourth,  Wilken  reveals  the  intensely 
spiritual  telos  of  patristic  thought.  Its 
polemical  and  apologetic  moments  were 
in  defense  of  the  experience  of  salvation, 
that  is,  a  defense  of  the  transformation  of 
the  human  person  by  God's  own  life.  And 
its  hortatoiy  moments  served  to  make 
that  transformation  real  in  the  moral  dis- 
positions and  practices  of  believers. 
Christian  learning  was,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, "seeking  the  face  of  God."  Finally, 
Wilken  shows  that  this  same  impulse 
extended  itself  as  well  to  the  larger  cul- 
ture through  the  Christian  appropriation 
and  transformation  of  politics,  poetry  and 
art. 

His  presentation  makes  the  patristic 
writers  attractive,  even  compelling. 
Certainly  he  makes  us  wish  that  they  were 
still  our  teachers.  But  for  that  to  happen,  I 
think  we  need  more  than  an  apprecia- 
tion— even  one  so  well  designed  and  exe- 
cuted as  this  one.  I  think  we  need  also  to 
ask  how  those  patristic  sensibilities,  how 
that  spirit  of  early  Christian  thought, 
might  actually  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
dispositions  and  practices  of  theologians 
today.  Luke  Timothy  Johnson 
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Dorothy  Height  thinks  of  her  life  "as  a 
unity  of  circles.  Some  are  concentric,  oth- 
ers overlap,  but  they  all  connect  in  some 
way.  Sometimes  the  connections  don't 
happen  for  years.  But  when  they  do,  I  mar- 
vel. As  in  a  shimmering  kaleidoscope, 
familiar  patterns  keep  unfolding." 

Too  well-bred  to  complain  and  too 
reticent  to  "tell  all,"  at  91  years  of  age  the 
civil  rights  activist  Dorothy  Height  has 
written  a  memoir  about  her  life  in  public 
service  and  her  commitment  to  justice  for 
all  people.  Her  childhood  encounters  with 
racism  forged  a  determination  in  her  to 
behave  with  grace  and  dignity  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances. 

Like  many  Negroes  of  their  genera- 
tion, her  parents  were  part  of  the  great 
migration  from  the  rural  South  to  the 
industrial  North.  The  Heights  hoped  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  a 


good  education  for  their  daughter.  They 
moved  from  Richmond,  Va.,  where  her 
father  worked  as  a  building  and  painting 
contractor  and  her  mother  as  a  nurse,  to 
Rankin,  Pa.,  where  both  parents  had  to 
start  over  in  their  chosen  professions.  Her 
mother,  unable  to  find  immediate 
employment  as  a  nurse,  worked  briefly  as 
a  domestic. 

Dorothy  thrived  academically  and 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1929  at  the 
start  of  the  Great  Depression.  Her  goal 
was  to  attend  Barnard  College  and  go  on 
to  become  a  doctor.  She  was  horrified  to 
learn  that  die  university  had  "a  quota  of 
two  Negro  students  per  year,  and  two  oth- 
ers had  already  taken  the  spots."  She  was 
told,  "You  are  young  enough  to  wait  for 
next  year."  Having  earned  a  scholarship 
from  the  Elks,  she  was  not  willing  to  post- 
pone her  education  another  year.  Her  sis- 
ter and  brother  encouraged  her  to  look 
elsewhere.  Height  was  accepted  on  the 
spot  at  New  York  University  and  "from 
that  day  forward,"  she  writes,  "[I]  have 
loved  every  brick  of  that  university." 

As  an  undergraduate,  the  author  lived 
in  Harlem  with  her  sister  Jessie.  They  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  next  door  to  the 
Mills  Brodiers  (a  quartet)  and  the  Nicholas 
Brodiers  (dancers).  W.  C.  Handy  took 
Fleight  "under  his  wing,"  and  they  visited 
clubs,  hearing  all  the  great  jazz  players  of 
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the  time.  She  loved  the  Cotton  Club;  the 
sounds  of  Fats  Waller,  Eubie  Blake  and 
Nobel  Sissle;  and  the  arias  from 
"Rigoletto." 

Along  with  her  fellow  black  students, 
she  frequented  the  discussion  clubs  in 
vogue  during  the  1930's.  During  the 
height  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance,  they 
attended  lectures  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  poetry 
readings  by  Countee  Cullen,  Langston 
Hughes  and  Paul  Robeson.  The  students 
in  the  clubs  formed  lifelong  attachments, 
and  several  went  on  to  become  political 
figures  and  social  activists. 

After  earning  her  undergraduate 
degree  in  three  years,  Height  still  had  one 
year  left  on  her  scholarship,  which  she  was 
allowed  to  use  for  graduate  studies.  While 
taking  day  courses  in  educational  psychol- 
ogy, she  was  also  taking  evening  courses  in 
pharmacy.  Her  desire  for  a  career  in 
medicine  faded  once  she  started  working 
with  medications,  measurements  and 
weights.  She  then  determined  once  and  for 
all,  "My  interest  was  not  really  in  medicine 
but  in  serving  people. ..social  work  was  the 
right  field  for  me." 

Her  degrees,  friendships  and  desire  to 
help  others  opened  opportunities  to  work 
with  the  W.P.A  and  the  Brownsville 
Community  Center.  In  addition  to  per- 
forming her  paid  duties,  she  found  time  to 
become  an  active  volunteer  and  leader  in 
the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement. 
With  each  job  and  volunteer  position, 
Height  formed  alliances  that  widistood  the 
tests  of  time.  She  met  people  who  chal- 
lenged one  another  to  talk  about  social, 
political  and  religious  convictions.  They 
discussed  the  effects  of  religion,  faith,  the 
ways  of  the  world  and  how  to  change  the 
world  through  action.  Believing  in  "a  col- 
lective responsibility,"  she  learned  to  put 
her  personal  ambition  aside  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  cause. 

Height's  soothing  manner,  willingness 
to  listen  and  diplomacy  garnered  attention. 
She  was  a  representative  at  Oxford 
University  on  behalf  of  the  World 
Conference  of  Christian  Youth,  worked 
for  the  Harlem  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  Phylllis 
Wheadey  Y.W.C.A.  in  Washington,  D.C., 
met  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  met  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune,  who  told  her:  "The 
freedom  gates  are  half  ajar.  We  must  pry 
them  fully  open."  Their  meeting  in  1937 
set  Height  on  her  life's  work,  and  she  never 


deviated  from  her  course.  Seemingly  ubiq- 
uitous, she  was  the  only  woman  present  in 
the  decision-making  councils  of  the  civil 
rights  leadership,  counseled  presidents 
from  Eisenhower  to  Clinton  and  headed 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
for  41  years.  She  sat  onstage  with  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  as  he  delivered  his 
"I  Have  a  Dream"  speech  and  was  present 
at  the  Mllion  Man  March.  Her  passion 
and  self-sacrifice  have  been  extraordinary. 

Height  seems  to  have  been  unim- 
pressed by  the  limelight  and  recognition. 
Open  Wide  the  Freedom  Gates  offers  no 
great  scandals  or  behind-the-scenes 
intrigue.  This  is  a  lady  who  will  not  stoop 
to  gossip  or  provide  tabloid  revelations. 
She  generously  and  graciously  gives  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  praising  every  person 
who  ever  helped  her  raise  awareness  or 
money.  Having  reached  an  age  where  most 
people  would  be  content  to  rest  on  their 
laurels,  she  is  still  urging  young  people  to 
get  an  education,  reminding  Americans 
"enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  laws  that 
were  passed  in  the  sixties  is  still  inade- 
quate," and,  as  a  way  of  opening  dialogue, 
encouraging  diverse  communities  to 
acknowledge  that  racism  exists. 

A  modest  woman  who  never  forgot 
God,  her  parents  or  her  family  and 
friends,  she  continues  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  humanity  being  "an  unre- 
lenting force  working  for  equality  and  jus- 
tice until  the  freedom  gates  are  fully 
open."  Sad  to  say,  that  is  a  life's  work. 

Pam  Kingsbury 
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God  and  Patrick  Kavanagh: 
An  Anthology 

Edited  by  Tom  Stack 

The  Columba  Press  (distributed  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  by  Dufour  Editions).  240p  $24. 95  (paper) 
ISBN 1856013408 

While  W.  B.  Yeats  towered  over  Irish 
poetry  in  English  from  the  1890's  to  the 
1930's,  Patrick  Kavanagh  dominated  the 
period  from  the  1940's  to  the  1960's. 
Kavanagh  was  a  questioning  and  often 
querulous  writer,  relentlessly  interrogating 
the  state  of  his  muse,  his  soul  and  his 
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Celebrate  with  John  Paul  II 
as  he  marks  his  25th 
anniversary  as  Pope  on 
October  16th,  one  of  the 
longest  pontificates  in  history. 

Discover  the  heart  of  this 
steadfast  peacemaker, 
world  traveler,  and 
unrelenting  defender  of  the 
faith  in  what  is  widely 
regarded  as  his  spiritual 
last  testament. 

In  this  first  book  of  poems 
written  and  published  during 
his  pontificate,  John  Paul  II 
uses  powerful  imagery 
from  nature,  art,  and 
Scripture  to  reflect  on  God 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
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recently  independeni  In  the  pro- 

cess, he  made  as  many  i  as  friends, 

and  die  natun  stature  of  his  artistic 
legacy  are  still  being  debated  by  biogra- 
phers and  literary  critics  today. 

In  this  unusual  but  immensely  reward- 
ing book,  Tom  Suck  combines  an  anthol- 
ogyof  Kavanagh's  more  religiously  inflect- 
ed poems  with  a  scries  of  informed  reflec- 
tions on  the  poems'  theological  implica- 
tions. He  brings  to  the  task  his  experience 
as  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  and  as  a  newspa- 
per columnist,  broadcaster  and  documen- 
tary filmmaker. 


As  Stack  notes,  Kavanagh's  writing 
career  can  be  divided  into  diree  phases. 
During  die  first,  from  die  late  1920's  until 
the  late  1930's,  he  fanned  a  patch  of  land  in 
County  Monaghan  and  produced  lyrical 
poems  in  which  activities  like  ploughing 
and  potato  spraying  were  precisely  evoked 
and  simultaneously  transformed  into 
metaphors  for  poetic  and  religious  percep- 
tion, hi  the  second  phase,  from  the  late 
1930's  to  the  mid-50's,  Kavanagh  moved 
to  Dublin,  where  he  made  his  living 
through  often  acerbic  journalism.  The 
poetry  of  this  phase,  including  his  magnif- 
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icent  longer  work,  "The  Great  Hunger,"  is 
frequently  sardonic  in  tone,  mocking  what 
he  saw  as  the  shibboleths  of  Irish  literary 
and  national  life.  The  third  phase  lasted 
from  the  mid-1950's  until  Kavanagh's 
death  in  1967;  in  the  wake  of  a  failed  court 
case  and  a  successful  recovery  from  lung 
disease,  he  permitted  the  tone  of  his  poet- 
ry gradually  to  mellow. 

No  Earthly  Estate  includes  examples  of 
all  diree  phases:  from  die  first,  where  the 
speaker  finds  "a  star-lovely  art/  In  a  dark 
sod"  ("Ploughman")  and  sees  himself  driv- 
ing his  "horses  through/  The  mist  where 
Genesis  begins"  ("To  the  Man  After  the 
Harrow");  from  the  second,  where  he  finds 
that  the  Devil  looks  equally  like  "a  man  the 
world  would  appoint  to  a  Board,"  an  invi- 
tee "for  a  bishop's  garden  party"  and  "an 
artist"  ("The  Devil");  and  from  the  third, 
where  he  finds,  at  last,  "Leafy-with-love 
banks  and  the  green  waters  of  the  canal/ 
Pouring  redemption  for  me,  that  I  do/  The 
will  of  God,  wallow  in  the  habitual,  the 
banal,/  Grow  with  nature  again  as  before  I 
grew"  ("Canal  Bank  Walk"). 

One  of  the  epigraphs  for  No  Earthly 
Estate  is  taken  from  T.  S.  Eliot's  essay 
"Religion  and  Literature,"  and  it  claims, 
"Literary  criticism  should  be  completed  by 
criticism  from  a  theological  standpoint." 
Eliot's  request  is  faithfully  carried  out  by 
Stack,  who  does  not  wish  to  explore  the  lit- 
erary or  historical  dimensions  of 
Kavanagh's  poetry  so  much  as  to  "comb 
out  from  the  text  a  series  of  topics  which 
accumulate  to  form  a  significant  body  of 
Catholic  belief  and  practice,"  that  is  to  say, 
his  focus  is  more  on  systematics  than  aes- 
thetics. In  his  introduction,  Stack  acknowl- 
edges that  poetry  "does  not  yield  systemat- 
ic statements,"  yet  in  his  preface  to 
Kavanagh's  long  and  complex  poem 
"Lough  Derg,"  he  argues  that  doctrines 
concerning  penance  and  guilt,  forgiveness 
and  prayer,  the  "interplay  between  the 
individual  and  the  community"  and  "the 
timeless  nature  of  the  Christian  event"  can 
nonetheless  be  extrapolated  "with  a  view  to 
examining  them  systematically  as  they  sur- 
face in  the  poem."  So  although  poetry7 
might  not  be  able  to  yield  systematic  state- 
ments, theological  criticism  might.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  Stack  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  showing  how  Kavanagh's  poetry 
can  provide  insight  into  such  doctrinal 
areas  as  the  particularity  of  incarnation  and 
the  sacramentality  of  material  life. 
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Kavanagn  bears  eloquent  ana  poignant 
testimony  to  the  Jansenist  tendencies  in 
certain  formations  of  authoritarian  Irish 
Catholicism.  Might  it  be,  however,  that  in 
a  poem  like  "Auditors  In"  this  new  St. 
Patrick  is  actually  prophesying  a  new 
direction  for  Irish  spiritual  life  in  a  new 
millennium? 


To  come  so  accidentally  upon 
My  Self  at  the  end  of  a  tortuous 
road 

And  have  learned  with  surprise 

that  God 
Unworshipped  withers  to  the  Futile 

One. 

Richard  Haslam 
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tace  in  the  poem."  So  although  poetry 
might  not  be  able  to  yield  systematic  state- 
ments, theological  criticism  might.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  Stack  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  showing  how  Kavanagh's  poetry 
can  provide  insight  into  such  doctrinal 
areas  as  the  particularity  of  incarnation  and 
the  sacramentality  of  material  life. 
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When  Stack  declares  that  "Kavanagh 
offers  us  a  uniquely  distilled  reflection  of 
ourselves  as  a  people  and  uncovers  for  us 
an  intriguing  spiritual  landscape,"  his  use 
of  first-person  plural  pronouns  reveals 
that  the  book's  primary,  imagined  audi- 
ence consists  of  contemporary  Irish 
Catholics.  But  this  volume  provides  much 
for  readers  in  the  United  States  to  reflect 
upon  and  enjoy  too,  not  only  in  the 
poems  themselves,  which  bracingly 
switch  mood  from  rhapsody  to  ridicule, 
from  playfulness  to  plangency,  but  also  in 
Stack's  commentary,  which  weaves  in 
(lightly  but  eruditely)  myriad  relevant 
theological,  philosophical  and  literary  ref- 
erences. 

American  readers  can  also  profitably 
eavesdrop  upon  a  question  that  whispers 
around  the  margins  of  Stack's  medita- 
tions— what  is  the  present  role  and  future 
direction  of  Irish  Catholicism?  Stack 
claims  that  despite  "the  progressive  dis- 
tancing of  Irish  people  from  their  tradi- 
tional rural  roots"  and  despite  "an  era  of 
waning  religious  sensibility,"  Kavanagh's 
"singular  appeal  persists  among  young 
and  old  alike"  and  his  "genius. ..continues 
to  mine  the  deepest  spiritual  seams  of  our 
culture."  Echoing  themes  in  the  work  of 
William  Blake,  Stack  describes 
Kavanagh's  career  as  a  journey,  first  from 
"pastoral  simplicity"  to  "the  disillusion- 
ment and  loss  resulting  from  experience," 
and  then  onward  to  "a  quest  for  recovery 
and  the  achievement  of  'rebirth.'"  Is  it 
possible  to  see  an  analogy  here  with  the 
latter-day  history  of  Irish  Catholicism:  a 
relatively  "innocent"  phase,  extending 
from  the  late  19th  century  to  the  1960's, 
during  which  the  church's  authority  was 
unquestioned;  a  phase  of  "experience," 
from  the  1970's  until  the  present,  during 
which  secularization  has  been  accelerated 
into  disillusionment  by  revelations  of  var- 
ious types  of  clerical  abuse;  and  an  imag- 
ined third  phase,  yet  to  come,  in  which 
there  may  be  some  form  of  "recovery"? 

In  reverberating  poems  like  "The 
Great  Hunger"  and  "Lough  Derg," 
Kavanagh  bears  eloquent  and  poignant 
testimony  to  the  Jansenist  tendencies  in 
certain  formations  of  authoritarian  Irish 
Catholicism.  Might  it  be,  however,  that  in 
a  poem  like  "Auditors  In"  this  new  St. 
Patrick  is  actually  prophesying  a  new 
direction  for  Irish  spiritual  life  in  a  new 
millennium? 


I  turn  away  to  -where  the  Self 
reposes 

The  placeless  Heaven  that's  under  all 

our  noses 
Wldere  were  shut  off  from  all  the 

barren  anger, 
No  time  for  self-pitying  melodrama... 
...I  am  so  glad 


To  come  so  accidentally  upon 
My  Self  at  the  end  of  a  tortuous 
road 

And  have  learned  with  surprise 

that  God 
Unworshipped  withers  to  the  Futile 

One. 

Richard  Haslam 
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Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  while  earning 
university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inexpensive,  spiritual 
sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and  eco- 
nomically diverse,  8,000-member  parish  in  subur- 
ban Dallas,  is  looking  for  a  Director  of  Youth 
Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized  catechetical 
program  follows  a  comprehensive  model  of  faith 
formation,  including  elements  of  evangelization, 
catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and  fellowship. 
Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree.  A  B.A 
in  theology  and/or  certification  in  youth  ministry 
preferred.  Applicant  will  be  part  of  a  large  lay  parish 
team,  working  collaboratively  with  the  pastor  and 
lay  leaders.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Resumes  should  be  sent  to:  Frank  Cedeno,  Holy 


Spirit  Catholic  Church,  1 1 1 1  W.  Danieldale  Road, 
Duncanville,  TX  75137.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  Dec.  25,  2003. 

PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATOR.  Resumes  are  being 
accepted  from  Roman  Catholics  for  the  position 
of  Pastoral  Administrator  of  St.  Agnes  Parish,  a 
dynamic,  financially  sound,  urban  parish  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  St.  Agnes  has  250  families,  85 
percent  of  which  are  African  American.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  experience  in  the  African 
American  Catholic  community  and  lead  collabo- 
ratively, with  demonstrated  administrative  ability. 
The  position  requires:  1)  a  minimum  of  a' bache- 
lor's degree;  2)  a  degree/certificate  in  theology, 
pastoral  ministry  or  equivalent;  3)  demonstrated 
competence  in  administration;  4)  demonstrated 
ability  to  work  in  the  African  American  communi- 
ty; 5)  knowledge  and  love  of  African  American 
Catholic  history,  culture  and  heritage.  Benefits 
and  competitive  salary  are  offered.  Send  resume 
to:  Rev.  Thomas  DiFolco,  9927  Wayne  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45215,  by  Oct.  31,' 2003;  Web 
site:  www.stagneschurchbondhill.org. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIEST  sought  by  the 
Newman  Catholic  Center  at  Eastern  Illinois 
University,  Charleston,  111.  A  full-time  Roman 
Catholic  priest  is  sought  to  serve  as  leader  of  litur- 
gical celebrations  and  sacramental  ministry. 
Newman  serves  students,  faculty,  staff  and  a  small 
permanent  community,  including  Latinos,  at  a  res- 
idential university  of  10,000+  students.  Primary 
responsibilities:  weekday  and  two  Sunday  Masses, 
collaboratively  planning  programs  in  faith  forma- 
tion, social  justice,  sacramental  preparation,  educa- 
tional seminars/outreach  and  retreats,  along  with 
two  campus  ministers.  Position  begins  July  1, 2004. 
Pluses  include  new  worship  space  and  location 
close  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis.  Deadline 
for  applications:  Dec.  12,  2004.  Send  curriculum 
vitae  and  letter  of  application  to:  Roy  Lanham, 
Newman  Catholic  Center,  500  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Charleston,  IL  61920.  For  more  information 
phone:  (217)  348-0188;  e-mail:  roylanham@eiu- 
newman.org. 
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Memory  of  Millions 

While  Nicholas  Mele  makes  some 
important  points  in  his  article  "The 
North  Korea  Conundrum"  (9/8),  he 
begins  with  a  comparison  that  fundamen- 
tally weakens  his  overall  argument.  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  his  essay,  he  states 
that  while  the  policies  of  the  North 
Korean  leadership  have  resulted  in  the 
starvation  or  malnutrition  of  millions, 
which  is  reprehensible,  Americans  should 
"perhaps  consider  the  impact  of  the  cur- 
rent and  previous  U.S.  administrations' 
policies  on  the  American  poor"  before 
"stigmatizing  the  North  Koreans." 

While  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  officials  have  often  ignored  the 
principles  of  social  justice  in  legislating 
policy  that  affects  the  poor  and  marginal- 
ized, in  no  way  can  one  seriously  com- 
pare America's  past  and  present  faults 
with  the  crimes  against  humanity  perpe- 
trated by  Kim  Jhong  U,  his  father  and 
their  cronies.  Such  a  comparison  does 
violence  to  the  memory  of  the  millions  of 
North  Koreans  who  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  monsters  who  have  led  their 
nation  for  the  past  decades,  whose  atroci- 
ties can  rightly  be  compared  to  those  of 
Hitler,  Stalin  and  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Anthony  D.  Andreassi 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Something  Bigger 

As  I  was  writing  a  check  to  renew  my 
subscription  for  what  I  realized  will  be 
my  45  th  year  reading  America,  I  noticed 
the  letter  from  the  "new  subscriber" 
("Thinking  Beyond,"  9/8).  The  writer 
was  questioning  the  relevancy  and  value 
of  the  various  columns  offering  an  "edi- 
torial" position.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
always  enjoyed  the  columns,  and  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  consider  view- 
points from  the  various  members  of  the 
extended  Jesuit  community  at  America 
House.  To  the  writer,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing advice  born  of  a  lengthening  life:  I 
didn't  like  shrimp  the  first  time  I  tried  it 
either. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  recall  one 
of  my  finest  moments  in  my  association 
with  America  magazine.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  I  received  a  fund-raising  solici- 
tation addressed  to  "Rev.  Tom 
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Wieckowski.''  The  salutation  read, 
"Dear  Father  Wieckowski."  Wow!  For 
one  brief  shining  moment,  I  felt  as 
though  I  really  belonged  to  something 
bigger  than  myself.  I  have  the  framed 
letter  on  the  wall  in  my  study,  despite 
the  suspicions  of  my  wife  about  my  pre- 
marital life. 

America  has  been  one  of  the  truly 
enduring  pleasures  of  my  life.  Keep  the 
good  stuff  coming! 

Thomas  Wieckowski 
Wyncote,  Pa. 

Devoted  Service 

I  was  happy  to  read  your  editorial  on 
the  proud  heritage  of  Catholic  Relief 
Services  over  the  past  60  years  (9/1). 
My  brother,  Gene  Moore,  worked  for 
C.R.S.  during  its  early  years  providing 
food  aid  in  Congo.  Later,  when  he 
moved  on  to  U.S.A.I.D.  in  Africa's  sub- 
Sahara  he  often  worked  in  partnership 
with  C.R.S.  As  a  member  of  my  con- 
gregation's administrative  board  during 
those  years,  I  often  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  appeals  were  received  from  so 
many  deserving  agencies.  Gene  always 
assured  me  that  "wherever  the  need  is 
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greatest,  C.R.S.  is  there."  In  his  memo- 
ry I  add  my  good  wishes  to  yours  for 
many  more  years  of  devoted  service 
from  C.R.S. 

Mary  Frances  Moore,  B.V.M. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Way  of  the  Wise 

The  comments  by  Dianne  Bergant, 
C.S.A.,  on  the  "Way  of  the  Wise"  • 
(9/15),  really  hit  home. 

Many  years  ago  I  asked  a  priest 
friend  of  mine  the  same  question,  "How 
can  I  help?"  His  answer  was  that  the 
real  question  is  not  "How  can  I  help?" 
but  rather  "What  are  you  willing  to 
risk?" 

The  second  question,  I  believe,  is 
even  more  challenging  than  the  first. 

6/7/  Macchi 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

More  Vital 

Congratulations  to  Vincent  P.  Branick 
and  the  editors  of  America  for  giving 
us  the  wise  and  thoughtful  article, 
"Schooled  by  Scandals"  (9/8). 

What  is  more  vital  for  church  lead- 
ers than  a  love-motivated  openness  to 


ideas  at  variance  with  the  prevailing 
view?  I  think  Mr.  Branick  has  rightly 
suggested  that  the  way  church  leaders 
handle  dissent  may  be  more  significant 
than  we  have  realized.  Since  theology 
must  be  based  in  experience,  how  can 
church  leaders  be  genuinely  committed 
to  applying  theology  to  changing  mores 
and  technologies  without  such  loving 
openness  to  new  ideas? 

Finally,  America  and  Mr.  Branick 
have  the  courage  to  suggest  positive 
ways  of  moving  the  body  of  Christ  for- 
ward from  the  scandal.  May  we  all  do 
our  homework  and  learn  from  Branick's 
"school." 

Richard  A.  Lovell 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Rational  Consideration 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  states  that 
"weakness  of  faith"  was  the  root  cause 
of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  United 
States  ("Signs  of  the  Times,"  9/22). 
This  implies  that  weakness  of  faith  is  a 
Catholic  clergy  phenomenon  exclusive- 
ly. Deal  Hudson  says  "Dissent  is  the 
major  cause."  The  Protestant  clergy 
would  be  surprised  that  a  conservative 
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Catholic  does  not  see  them  as  dis- 
senters. Pointing,  as  they  do,  to  a  single 
determinant  of  the  problem  is  simplistic 
and  too  narrow  an  approach. 
Enthusiasm  for  personal  points  of  view 
can  cause  intransigence  and  divert  or 
block  full,  rational  consideration  of  the 
problem  at  hand. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Baptismal  Vocations 

Thank  you  for  your  appreciative  edito- 
rial "Valiant  Women"  (9/22),  which 
focused  on  the  indispensable  role  of 
women  religious  in  Catholic  education 
in  the  United  States  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  I  have  always  considered 
my  grade  school  years  with  the 
Caldwell  Dominicans  and  my  high 
school  years  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Elizabeth  among  the  most  graced 
times  of  my  life.  An  unabashed  "sisters' 
boy,"  I  have  been  inspired  during  my 
nearly  40  years  as  a  Catholic  educator 
and,  I  hope,  enriched  by  having  these 
holy,  loving,  learned  and  hard-working 
women  as  role  models. 

Greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  but  no 
less  valiant,  are  the  women  religious  of 
today,  who  strive  to  enflesh  the  Gospel 
in  new  and  challenging  ways  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God's  people.  Embracing  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  call  to  renew- 
al and  reform  perhaps  more  sincerely — 
and  at  dearer  cost — than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  Catholic  community, 
today's  women  religious  continue  to 
"shine  like  the  stars"  and  challenge  us 
all  to  live  our  baptismal  vocations  more 
fully  and  more  faithfully. 

George  M.  Miller 
Reading.  Mass. 

Political  Failure 

Paul  Farmer,  M.D.,  in  his  article 
"Haitian  Refugees,  Sovereignly  and 
Globalization"  (9/15),  makes  the 
incredible  assertion  that  "The  U.S.  aid 
embargo  has  been  the  primary  cause  of 
Haiti's  ongoing  economic  crisis." 


Haiti's  problems  arise  from  the  horribly 
ineffective  and  corrupt  socialist  govern- 
ment of  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide.  Farmer  proudly  asserts  that 
Aristide  was  recently  elected  with  90 
percent  of  the  vote.  No  one  gets  90 
percent  of  the  vote  in  a  free  and  fair 
election.  Aristide's  plurality  puts  him  in 
the  dubious  company  of  other  great 
near-unanimous  election  victors,  like 
Fidel  Castro  and  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  greatest  economic  and  political 
failure  of  the  20th  century  was  social- 
ism. What  is  the  point  of  aid  if  it  is 
going  to  be  diverted  by  corruption  or 
wasted  by  incredible  inefficiency?  The 
oil-for-food  program  in  Iraq  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  money  never  went  to  the 
people.  Saddam  used  it  to  build  more 
palaces  and  stashed  some  away  for  him- 
self. The  rest  went  to  the  Iraqi  military 
or  Baath  Party  bureaucrats.  Aid,  if  it  is 
given,  should  go  to  religious  and  private 
charities  where  there  is  evidence  it  will 
get  to  the  people.  Dr.  Farmer's  charity 
hospital  would  be  a  good  place  to  start, 
but  the  "trickle  down"  aid  he  proposes 
is  a  bad  idea. 

Jim  Collins 
Farmington  Hills.  Mich. 

Kingdom  of  the  Poor 

Paul  Farmer,  M.D.,  reminds  us  (9/15) 
that  the  issue  in  Haiti  (lack  of  water, 
health  care  and  education)  is  "transna- 
tional," compounded  by  giobalism.  The 
Jesuits  at  the  University  of  Central 
America  literally  had  their  brains  blown 
out  for  characterizing  the  structural 
injustice  in  El  Salvador  as  "institutional- 
ized violence."  Dr.  Farmer  challenges 
us  to  stand  up  and  defend  Haiti's  rights. 
Organizing  and  letter-writing  to  politi- 
cians is  imperative.  We  should  not  then 
just  pray  for  the  people  oi  Haiti. 

Each  year  we  board  planes  and 
descend  on  the  kingdom  of  Disney  in 
droves.  We  choose  not  to  see  and  not 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  poor,  the 
meek,  those  who  hunger  and  search 
for  justice,  which  is  only  a  short  plane 
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We  rise  at  3:15am. 


Our  clay  of  prayer  and  work  begins 
h  mg  before  dawn. 
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ride  from  Orlando. 

From  Hades,  the  rich  man  begged 
Abraham  to  raise  Lazarus  and  send  him 
to  his  brothers  to  awaken  them.  Abraham 
replied  that  even  if  the  dead  should  rise 
and  visit  them,  they  would  still  not  listen. 
Lazarus  arrives  at  our  shores  and  is 
turned  away.  Nevertheless,  we  could 
descend  into  Haiti  and  embrace  Lazarus 
and  the  suffering  Christ  in  so  many  ways. 

My  most  powerful  moments  of  awak- 
ening come  from  holding  dying  children 
served  by  die  Missionaries  of  Charity  in 
Port-au-Prince.  The  word  truly  becomes 
flesh  when  you  hold  and  caress  Jesus  alive 
in  die  children,  alive  in  your  arms  and 
heart.  In  and  through  the  tears,  there  is  a 
joy  and  a  glimpse  of  the  kingdom  never 
imagined  in  Orlando.  Lazarus  is  beckon- 
ing as  never  before. 

Vince  Gallagher 
Stratford,  N.J. 

Reconciliation 

In  "Catholic  Peacebuilding"  (9/8),  R. 
Scott  Appleby  lists  and  outlines  efforts  by 


various  Catholic  groups  striving  to 
engage  in  conflict  resolution  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  highly 
indebted  poor  countries.  To  this  I  would 
like  to  add  the  work  of  RENEW 
International. 

RENEW  International  has  been 
working  in  Rwanda  since  1999  helping- 
bishops  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a.  pas- 
toral strategy  based  on  faith-sharing  in 
small  Christian  communities.  One  of 
those  is  the  bishop  of  Ruhengeri  in  the 
northwest  of  the  country.  The  Diocese  of 
Ruhengeri  was  one  of  the  areas  that  suf- 
fered most  horrifically  from  the  civil  war 
in  Rwanda,  which  started  in  1992,  the 
genocide  of  1994  and  its  aftermath.  Its 
bishop,  several  priests  and  many  religious 
were  murdered,  the  last  being  Guy 
Pinard,  M.Afr.,  a  Canadian  missionary 
priest. 

Bishop  Kizito  Bahujimihigo  of 
Ruhengeri,  who  succeeded  his  murdered 
predecessor,  has  stated  that  he  views  the 
work  of  RENEW  International  in  his 
diocese  as  one  of  the  most  important 
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attempts  at  reconciliation  between  ethnic 
factions  that  he  has  seen  in  Rwanda. 
RENEW  workers  in  Rwanda  do  not 
mention  the  words  "genocide"  or  "recon- 
ciliation" but  tiy  to  help  Christians  read 
the  Scriptures,  reflect  and  act  upon  their 
inspiration  as  small  communities. 

I  welcome  the  creation  of  the 
Catholic  Peacebuilding  Network  and  am 
grateful  for  die  leadership  both  Caritas 
and  C.R.S.  have  provided  in  this  impor- 
tant area.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  C.R.S.  office  in  Kigali  for  their 
continuing  support  of  our  work  in 
Rwanda. 

On  the  other  side  of  Africa,  in 
Nigeria,  the  State  of  Kaduna  has  wit- 
nessed strife  between  Christians  and 
Moslems  with  appalling  loss  of  life,  espe- 
cially since  March  2000.  The  archbishop 
of  Kaduna  has  invited  RENEW  to  come 
and  help  Christians  of  his  diocese  estab- 
lish small  Christian  communities,  which 
would,  among  other  things,  explore  ways 
to  reduce  religious  strife  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  and  improve 
relations  between  the  two  groups. 

(Msgr.)  Thomas  A.  Kleissler 
President 
RENEW  International 
Plainfield,  N.J. 
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Choose  Life! 

Twenty-eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  12,  2003 

Readings:  Wis  7:7-11;  Ps  90:12-17;  Heb  4:12-13;  Mk  10:17-30 

"What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  (Mk  10:1 7) 


A PASSAGE  in  Deuteronomy 
recounts  Moses'  last  words  to 
the  Israelites:  "I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  the  blessing 
and  the  curse.  Choose  life."  While  it  is  a 
sharp  admonition,  it  is  also  rather  curious. 
The  choice  seems  so  obvious.  Who  would 
choose  death  over  life? 

Today's  readings  offer  us  a  similar 
kind  of  choice.  For  the  author  of  Wisdom, 
it  is  between  wisdom  and  the  trappings  of 
royalty;  for  the  man  in  the  Gospel  who 
came  to  Jesus,  it  is  between  renunciation 
and  possessions.  For  both,  the  choice  is 
just  as  stark  as  it  was  for  the  Israelites.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  curious,  for  the  options  are 
clearly  delineated. 

In  the  first  reading,  the  choice  is  not 
between  good  and  evil;  it  is  between  good 
and  good.  Scepter  and  throne  suggest 
authority  and  governance  over  others. 
While  such  power  can  certainly  be  abused, 
it  is  meant  to  be  exercised  in  service.  Of 
itself,  it  is  good.  Although  wealth  and 
prosperity  can  be  acquired  fraudulently,  in 
the  wisdom  tradition  they  are  usually 
regarded  as  rewards  for  righteous  living. 
Even  today,  health  is  considered  a  blessing 
from  God,  and  beauty  is  always  admired. 
The  writer  claims  that  compared  with  wis- 
dom, none  of  these  has  any  value. 
Therefore,  to  choose  any  of  them  over 
wisdom  is  to  choose  emptiness.  This  is  not 
far  from  Moses'  admonition. 

The  man  in  the  Gospel  story  does  not 
ask  merely  for  life;  he  asks  for  eternal  life. 
He  has  been  faithful,  but  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  having  lived  according  to  the 
Commandments;  he  wants  to  do  more. 
This  is  a  good  man.  "Jesus,  looking  at  him, 
loved  him."  In  response  to  his  own  peti- 
tion, Jesus  admonishes  him:  "Go,  sell  what 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


you  have,  and  give  to  the  poor."  The 
man  was  startled.  He  could  not  accept 
the  challenge.  What  Jesus  asked  was 
too  much.  The  man  was  willing  to  do 
more,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  with  less. 

Today  we  have  two  examples  of  how 
difficult  choosing  life  can  really  be.  The 
short  reading  from  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews  underscores  this.  The  word  of 
God  does  indeed  cut  to  the  bone.  It  is  inci- 
sive and  probing.  It  leaves  our  inner  being 
naked  and  exposed  to  ourselves.  But  each 
reading  also  includes  a  glimpse  of  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  making  the  right 
choice.  In  the  end,  all  the  good  things  that 
were  sacrificed  in  favor  of  wisdom  came 
along  with  the  possession  of  wisdom,  and 
Jesus  promised  that  those  willing  to  forego 
earthly  treasures  will  have  treasure  in 
heaven. 

Is  this  a  kind  of  Pollyanna,  pie-in-the- 
sky  attempt  to  persuade  us  to  choose  the 
difficult  path?  Ask  those  who  have  made 
the  choice.  They  tell  us  that  despite  what 
wealth  and  prosperity  might  afford,  they 
do  not  guarantee  fulfillment  and  happi- 
ness. We  ourselves  have  often  experienced 
a  sense  of  well-being  after  rendering  ser- 
vice to  others.  Parents  and  friends  are 
rewarded  when  they  are  able  to  help  their 
loved  ones  to  thrive.  Teachers  and  health 
care  personnel,  engineers  and  carpenters 
give  their  time  and  talents  freely  to  make 
life  better  for  those  who  have  little  or 
nothing.  They  often  enjoy  personal  satis- 
faction and  even  the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  they  have  helped.  In  a  very  real 
way,  they  are  blessed  with  a  hundredfold 
of  brothers  and  sisters  whose  lives  they 
have  touched. 

Such  unselfishness  is  real,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult. "For  human  beings  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  for  God."  Jesus  uses  a  graphic 
example  to  illustrate  how  hard  it  is  for 
those  who  are  encumbered  to  squeeze 
through  a  narrow  opening.  Nowhere  in 


his  teaching  does  he  say  that  wealth  is  bad, 
but  it  can  be  a  hindrance;  it  can  get  in  the 
way  if  we  hug  it  to  ourselves. 

Today's  readings  describe  situations 
in  which  holding  possessions  is  one  of  the 
options.  But  there  are  other  "treasures" 
that  we  might  be  inclined  to  choose  over 
wisdom  or  selflessness.  Reputation  is  high 
on  that  list.  How  many  people  have  not 
been  tempted  to  fudge  a  bit  in  a  business 
venture  so  that  they  might  appear  success- 
ful? What  personal  values  are  sometimes 
compromised  for  die  sake  of  celebrity? 
What  force  might  we  be  exerting  against 
others  in  order  to  emerge  as  the  undisput- 
ed "number  one"? 

Personal  comfort  could  also  be  the 
"camel"  trying  to  squeeze  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle.  After  all,  why  should  we  be 
the  ones  who  are  always  called  on  to  "go 
the  extra  mile"?  Why  should  we  have  to 
worry  about  the  children  of  someone 
else's  war,  or  about  the  elderly  poor  who 
live  their  lives  alone?  If  we  are  faithful  to 
our  obligations,  if  "all  of  these  [we]  have 
observed  from  [our]  youth,"  shouldn't  we 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor? 

The  readings  challenge  us:  "I  have  set 
before  you  reputation  and  wisdom,  com- 
fort and  eternal  life."  What  will  we 
choose?  Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Name  two  possessions  that  you 
most  treasure.  Do  you  use  them  wise- 
ly or  selfishly? 

•  Is  there  anything  in  your  life  that 
prevents  you  from  "passing  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle"? 

•  Pray  for  the  willingness  to  rid  your- 
self of  it. 
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ALKING  south  through 
Manhattan  from 
America  I  louse  on 
weekdays — this 
remains  my  preferred  way  of  getting 
home.  But  on  days  when  the  weather 
does  not  lend  itself  to  walking,  I  take 
the  subway.  The  F  train  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  our  front  door,  and  on 
boarding  I  generally  see  a  majority  of 
the  passengers — even  those  gripping 
the  stainless  steel  poles — engaged  in 
what  might  be  called  comfort  reading, 
the  equivalent  of  comfort  food. 
Sometimes  the  two  go  together. 
Recently,  a  woman  who  sat  down 
beside  me  drew  from  her  carryall  a  cel- 
lophane bag  of  pretzels.  Popping  the 
first  pretzel  into  her  mouth,  she  pulled 
from  the  same  carryall  a  paperback 
novel,  and  soon,  thanks  to  these  twin 
comforts,  was  lost  to  her  surroundings. 
(If  you  know  New  York  City  subways, 
you  also  know  that  seeking  oblivion 
from  those  challenging  surroundings 
represents  a  not  unreasonable  goal  for 
the  average  New  Yorker.) 

By  then,  I  was  deep  into  my  own 
comfort  reading:  George  Eliot's  1860 
novelr  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Victorian 
fiction  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 
me,  whether  on  or  off  the  subway.  As 
for  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (floss  means 
stream),  I  had  read  it  in  high  school, 
but  remembered  little  beyond  the  title. 
Coming  across  a  second-hand  copy  at 
a  book  sale  was  like  a  sign:  try  it  again. 
So  this  somewhat  battered  Harvard 
Classics  volume,  bound  in  faded  green 
cloth,  become  part  of  my  backpack's 
weekday  contents. 

Gradually,  the  story  of  a  brother 
and  sister — warmhearted  Maggie  and 
stern  Tom — came  back.  And  because  I 
had  time  to  read  only  a  dozen  or  so 
pages  per  trip,  I  could  savor  all  the 
more  deeply  the  plot's  gradual  unfold- 
ing. It  takes  them  dirough  their  diffi- 
cult childhood  into  an  adult  life  that 
forces  upon  them  the  kinds  of  moral 
choices  for  which  George  Eliot  is 
known.  I  could  have  continued  reading 
the  same  book  in  the  evenings,  and 
might  easily  have  finished  its  565  pages 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  for  me,  the 


pleasure  of  subway  reading  lies  pre- 
cisely in  rationing  it  out  over  a  period 
of  time. 

On  my  walking-home  days,  there 
would  be  no  reading  at  all,  no  George 
Eliot  moments.  But  as  a  kind  of  ancil- 
lary pleasure,  my  thoughts  would  grav- 
itate to  whatever  point  in  the  novel  I 
had  by  then  reached.  Moving  along  on 
foot  (very  briskly  indeed  if  I  had  the 
5:30  parish  Mass),  and  following  my 
usual  route  past  Grand  Central 
Tenninal  and  down  the  broad  side- 
walks of  Park  Avenue  South,  I  could 
reflect  on  the  two  young  people's 
struggles,  and  that  in  itself  constituted 
an  absorbing  interest.  Would  Maggie's 
love  for  a  man  already  conunitted  to 
her  cousin  lead  her  to  betray  that  close 
relationship  and  lose  the  respect  of  her 
brother?  Or  would  she  turn  to  another 
admirer,  a  young  crippled  man  anxious 
to  marry  her?  In  the  end,  her  inner 
conflict  between  duty  and  the  longings 
of  her  heart  is  resolved  by  death.  Days 
of  rain  cause  the  floss  to  rise  and  over- 
flow its  banks,  and  both  Tom  and 
Maggie  are  swept  away  when  their 
rowboat  is  swamped  by  a  mass  of  float- 
ing debris.  Their  bodies  are  found 
clasped  in  an  embrace  of  loving  recon- 
ciliation. 

Besides  the  stories  themselves,  part 
of  the  attraction  of  Victorian  novels 
lies  in  their  settings  in  an  earlier  time 
and  place.  If  not  less  complex  in  terms 
of  age-old  human  struggles  like 
Maggie  and  Tom's,  these  settings  are 
simpler  when  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  everyday  life.  Eliot  her- 
self suggests  a  time  frame  in  her  novel 
earlier  than  her  own,  when  railroads 
had  not  yet  cut  through  the  English 
countryside.  People  then  either  walked 
or  used  horses  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  present 
frantic  rush  of  New  York  life  that — 
whether  on  subways  or  on  jammed 
streets — takes  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
human  spirit  in  our  multitasking  cli- 
mate. For  those  drawn  to  them, 
Victorian  novels  can  consequently 
serve  as  a  soothing  balm. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Victims 

There  is  A  sense  of  relief  in  Boston,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well,  now  that 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  has  finally  set- 
tled the  suits  filed  against  it  by  the  victims 
of  sexual  abuse.  For  19  months,  Boston  has 
unfairly  been  perceived  by  many  people  as  paradigmatic  of 
the  American  church's  attitude  toward  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 
ics. No  matter  what  bishops  did  to  address  the  crisis  in 
other  dioceses,  until  Boston  was  cleaned  up,  the  church 
would  be  portrayed  as  insensitive  and  negligent. 

There  are  two  important  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  Boston  experience.  The  first  is  the  importance  of 
new  leadership  with  pastoral  sensitivity.  Archbishop  Sean 
O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  quickly  won  the  hearts  of 
Bostonians  by  his  open  and  pastoral  approach.  The  arch- 
bishop was  willing  to  meet  with  victims,  he  spoke  openly 
with  the  media,  and  he  made  clear  that  his  priority  is  peo- 
ple. He  also  won  approval  with  his  simple  lifestyle  and  die 
abandonment  of  the  episcopal  palace  (something  most  bish- 
ops in  other  dioceses  did  decades  ago).  Archbishop 
O'Malley  could  more  easily  negotiate  a  settlement  with  vic- 
tims and  their  lawyers  because  he  was  a  fresh  face  who  was 
not  blamed  for  what  happened  to  them.  Not  only  were  they 
not  angry  at  him,  most  trusted  him. 

But  Archbishop  O'Malley  was  not  the  first  bishop  to  do 
this.  Others  had  pointed  the  way,  including  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  in  Chicago,  Archbishop  Harry  Flynn  in 
Lafayette,  Archbishop  Michael  Sheehan  in  Santa  Fe,  Bishop 
Donald  Wuerl  in  Pittsburgh  and  Bishop  Wilton  Gregory  in 
Bellville.  By  doing  the  right  thing,  they  also  did  the  correct 
thing  legally  and  financially. 

The  second  lesson  from  Boston  is  the  importance  of 
having  a  good,  experienced  lawyer.  Too  often  bishops 
received  their  legal  advice  from  insurance  company  lawyers 
or  from  lawyers  without  experience  in  handling  sexual  abuse 
cases.  They  were  facing  experienced  lawyers  who  had  liti- 
gated hundreds  of  abuse  cases  and  were  experts  at  manipu- 
lating the  media.  Telling  bishops  not  to  talk  to  victims  or 
the  press,  not  to  apologize  and  not  to  pay  for  therapy  until  a 
case  was  settled  was  not  only  un-Christian  but  legally  coun- 
terproductive. Stonewalling  and  taking  the  offensive  against 
victims  angered  both  victims  and  the  public,  with  the  result 
that  victims  retained  lawyers  and  juries  wanted  to  punish  the 
church  with  high  damages. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  victims  say  that  their  cases  are 


not  just  about  money,  they  are  telling  the  truth.  Many  cases 
have  been  settled  for  less  money  than  anticipated,  when  the 
bishop  agreed  to  a  personal  apology  to  the  victim,  a  public 
apology  to  the  parish,  the  removal  of  the  priest  from  min- 
istry and  the  establishment  of  procedures  to  make  sure  that 
such  abuse  never  happens  again. 

The  settlement  in  Boston  is  $85  million  for  552  suits, 
widi  payments  ranging  from  $80,000  to  $300,000  depend- 
ing on  the  injury.  This  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  not  at  all 
unprecedented  when  considered  on  a  per  victim  basis. 
Boston  had  a  huge  number  of  victims.  The  payouts  are 
higher  than  average  on  the  bottom  end  of  the  range  and 
lower  than  average  on  the  top  end.  Compared  with  other 
settlements,  a  payment  of  $80,000  is  high  for  a  teenager  to 
whom  a  priest  exposed  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
$300,000  is  low  for  a  child  rape  victim.  But  added  to  these 
payments  is  the  cost  of  lifelong  therapy  for  any  victim  who 
requests  it,  which  the  archdiocese  has  also  agreed  to  cover. 

there  will  be  relief  but  no  joy  for  the  victims  and  the  people 
of  Boston  from  this  settlement.  Money  will  not  heal  the  vic- 
tims, and  although  the  settlement  had  to  be  made,  the  con- 
sequences are  going  to  be  painful  for  the  people  of  the  arch- 
diocese. The  cost  comes  on  top  of  last  year's  $10-million 
settlement  with  86  victims  of  John  Geoghan.  There  is  no 
gold  mine  under  the  cathedral,  no  printing  press  for  money 
in  the  chancery.  The  archdiocese  hopes  to  recoup  some  of 
the  money  from  insurance  companies  and  the  sale  of  surplus 
property.  The  insurance  companies  will  undoubtedly  argue 
that  they  are  liable  for  only  $20,000  per  victim,  which  is  the 
legal  liability  limit  for  nonprofits  in  Massachusetts.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  archdiocese  will  pay  this  settle- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  likely  that  Boston,  whose  archdiocesan  budget  is 
half  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  will  experience  cutbacks  in 
service  similar  to  diose  recendy  announced  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Louisville  after  its  $25.7  million  settlement 
for  243  lawsuits.  In  Louisville,  church  taxes  on  parishes  have 
been  raised,  interest  rates  paid  by  the  archdiocese  for  money 
deposited  by  parishes  has  been  lowered,  expenses  previously 
covered  by  the  archdiocese  are  being  pushed  on  to  the 
parishes,  and  scholarship  funds  have  been  halved.  Programs 
are  being  closed,  people  are  being  laid  off,  and  a  high  school 
that  had  been  promised  $1.7  million  for  expansion  is  not 
going  to  receive  it.  Settlements,  however  necessary,  are 
going  to  hurt  parishioners,  students  and  the  poor  who  are  in 
even  greater  need  today  because  of  government  cutbacks. 
These  people  too  deserve  our  sympathy  as  the  latest  vic- 
tims of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


POPE  VISITS  SLOVAKIA.  Pope  John  Paul  II  celebrates  Mass  in  a  public  square  in  Banska  Bystrica, 
Slovakia,  on  Sept.  12.  In  his  homily,  the  pontiff  urged  the  preservation  of  family  life.  (CNS  photo 
from  Reuters) 


Pope,  Physically  Fading, 
Crisscrosses  Slovakia 

On  a  trip  that  taxed  his  fading  physical 
powers,  Pope  John  Paul  II  crisscrossed 
Slovakia  to  celehrate  liturgies,  beatify 
two  20th-century  martyrs  and  offer 
people  inside  and  outside  the  church  a 
message  of  hope.  But  he  had  trouble 
delivering  that  message  personally. 
Weakened  by  infirmity,  he  had  to  let 
others  read  long  sections  of  his  pre- 
pared speeches  and  homilies  during  the 
visit  on  Sept.  11-14.  He  could  not 
stand  or  walk,  and  his  difficulties  left 
many  wondering  if  the  pope  would 
continue  to  travel. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  pope's  visit 
was  a  closing  Mass  in  Bratislava,  during 
which  Bishop  Vasyl  Hopko  and  Sister 
Zdenka  Schelingova  were  beatified, 
both  of  whom  died  after  suffering  years 
of  prison  and  torture  from  Communist 
authorities.  Assisted  at  every  turn  and 
wheeled  on  a  mobile  throne,  the  83- 
year-old  pontiff  celebrated  the  liturgy 
before  an  estimated  100,000  people  in 
the  city's  suburb  of  Petrzalka,  planned 
decades  ago  as  a  model — and  church- 
less — neighborhood  by  the  Communist 
regime. 

In  a  sermon,  read  in  part  by  Slovak 
Cardinal  Jozef  Tomko,  the  pope  said 
Bishop  Hopko  and  Sister  Schelingova 
had  demonstrated  that  suffering  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  even  to  the  point  of 
martyrdom,  can  ultimately  lead  to  new 
strength  and  hope.  "Both  shine  before 
us  as  radiant  examples  of  faithfulness  in 
times  of  harsh  and  ruthless  religious 
persecution,"  he  said.  "Both  faced  up  to 
an  unjust  trial  and  an  ignoble  condem- 
nation, to  torture,  humiliation,  solitude, 
death.  And  so  the  cross  became  for 
them  the  way  that  led  them  to  life,  a 
source  of  fortitude  and  hope,  a  proof  of 
love  for  God  and  man,"  he  said. 

When  he  arrived  in  Bratislava  on 
Sept.  1 1,  the  pope  said  it  was  important 
for  Slovakia  to  preserve  its  Christian 
heritage  and  to  make  religious  values 
felt  throughout  the  continent  when  the 
country  joins  the  European  Union  next 


year.  "Dearly  beloved,  bring  to  the 
construction  of  Europe's  new  identity 
the  contribution  of  your  rich  Christian 
tradition,"  he  said.  The  pope,  who  suf- 
fers from  a  neurological  ailment 
believed  to  be  Parkinson's  disease,  was 
able  to  pronounce  only  a  few  lines  of 
the  text  himself,  and  a  Slovak  priest 
read  the  rest. 

"Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  sole 
quest  for  economic  advantages.  Great 
affluence  in  fact  can  also  generate  great 
poverty,"  the  pope  said.  In  a  veiled  ref- 
erence to  a  recent  legislative  battle  over 
abortion,  the  pope  asked  Slovakia  to 
respect  "human  life  in  all  its  expres- 
sions." 

The  pope  traveled  to  Slovakia's 
heartland  on  Sept.  12,  celebrating  Mass 
in  the  packed  main  square  of  Banska 
Bystrica.  In  a  sermon,  he  urged  the 
country's  Catholics  to  preserve  the 
institution  of  marriage  and  family  val- 
ues in  their  rapidly  changing  society. 
The  pope  appeared  in  better  form  on 
the  second  day  of  the  trip.  When  his 
first  words  in  Slovakian  rang  out  in  a 
strong  voice,  the  crowd  broke  into 


smiles  and  applause.  At  the  end  of  the 
Mass,  pilgrims  cheered  the  pope  at 
length.  As  a  choir  sang  a  final  song,  he 
gazed  over  the  moving  panorama  of 
Slovak,  Vatican,  Hungarian  and  Polish 
flags,  and  his  face  broke  into  a  rare 
smile. 


Church  Officials  Displeased  With 
World  Trade  Meeting 

Church  officials  and  Catholic  groups 
said  the  collapse  of  international  trade 
talks  amid  a  rift  between  rich  and  poor 
countries  was  a  "lost  opportunity." 
"Trade  is  an  important  tool  to  help 
solve  poverty,"  said  Paul  Cliche,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  meetings  from  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace.  The  World  Trade 
Organization's  fifth  ministerial  confer- 
ence, held  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  ended  on 
Sept.  14  without  any  agreement. 
Developed  nations  refused  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  agricultural  subsi- 
dies, and  developing  nations  refused  to 
accept  new  rules  on  foreign  investment. 
Farmers  in  poor  countries  said  they 
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cannot  compete  with  food  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  the  European 
Union,  where  governments  give  produc- 
ers billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  each 
year.  Representatives  from  the  Holy  See 
had  urged  delegates  to  take  action  to 
help  struggling  farmers  across  the  world. 
"The  effects  of  export  subsidies,  domes- 
tic supports  and  dumping  from  devel- 
oped countries  are  particularly  harmful 
for  small  farmers,"  said  Msgr.  Frank 
Dewane,  under  secretary  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace. 
"There  has  been  unsatisfactory  progress 
in  the  areas  of  trade  tor  the  poorest 
countries.  Bold  and  decisive  action  is 
needed  that  will  have  positive  implica- 
tions for  development,"  he  said. 

Jacques  Bertrand,  head  of  the  global 
issues  department  for  Caritas 
Internationalis,  said  the  outcome  of  the 
meeting  in  Cancun  underscores  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  countries.  He 
said  the  meeting  failed  because  no 
progress  was  made  on  agriculture,  an 
issue  of  great  importance  for  developing 
countries  and  one  that  was  already  on 
the  World  Trade  Organization  agenda. 
"This  means  that  there  is  no  end  in 
sight  for  the  dumping  of  subsidized  food 
products  on  developing  country  mar- 
kets. This  is  [a]  serious  blow  for  millions 
of  small  farm  producers,"  said  Bertrand, 
a  former  researcher  for  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace. 

While  farm  subsidies  were  a  bone  of 
contention  throughout  the  meeting,  the 
final  stumbling  block  appeared  when  the 
European  Union  insisted  on  the  so- 
called  Singapore  issues — the  writing  of 
four  new  sets  of  trade  laws.  Developing 
nations  said  the  rules  encroached  on 
their  freedom  to  decide  their  economic 
policy.  "It  was  a  bad  deal  for  poor  coun- 
tries. It  is  logical  that  they  refused  to 
accept  it,"  Cliche  said. 

The  conference  was  marked  by  the 
emergence  of  a  common  voice  for  a 
group  of  developing  countries,  including 
China,  India,  Mexico  and  Brazil.  The 
bloc  of  poor  states  began  the  talks  with 
2 1  nations  but  increased  to  80  by  the 
final  day.  Many  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations claimed  the  bloc's  refusal  to 
bow  down  to  the  demands  of  rich 
nations  was  a  victory,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives reportedly  danced  in  the  halls 


of  the  conference  center  and  held  up 
banners  saying,  "We  won." 

James  Hug,  S.J.,  president  of  the 
Center  of  Concern,  a  social  justice  think 
tank  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said 
nongovernmental  organizations  were 
dismayed  by  the  decision  to  have  them 
barred  from  press  briefings.  "Since 
N.G.O.'s  have  no  access  to  the  negotia- 
tion rooms  at  this  meeting  and  minimal 
access  to  negotiators  in  their  hotels,  this 
cut  off  the  only  remaining  forum  where 
N.G.O.'s  could  put  questions  to  the 
government  representatives  and  get 
their  concerns  to  the  negotiators  and  the 
public,"  he  said. 


Bishop  in  Guinea-Bissau  Heads 
Post-Coup  Democratic  Committee 

A  day  after  a  military  coup  overthrew 
the  president  of  Guinea-Bissau,  Bishop 
Jose  Camnate  na  Bissign  of  Bissau  was 
appointed  head  of  a  committee  to  help 
the  impoverished  West  African  country 
return  to  democratic  rule.  Guinea- 
Bissau's  army  chief  of  staff,  Verissimo 
Correia  Seabre,  and  fellow  officers  oust- 
ed President  Kumba  Yala  on  Sept.  14, 
saying  they  acted  "to  save  democracy." 

The  leader  of  the  coup,  who  has 
assumed  presidential  powers  until  elec- 
tions can  be  held,  then  consulted  with 
church,  political,  labor  and  other  civilian 
leaders,  who  named  Bishop  Camnate  to 
head  a  16-member  committee  to  form  a 
transitional  government.  Catholics  rep- 
resent a  tiny  minority  of  the  country's 
1.4  million  people,  who  are  mostly 
Muslim  or  followers  of  traditional 
African  religions.  The  choice  of  the 
bishop  was  "definitely  a  recognition  of 
the  church's  role  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  for  peace  in  this  country," 
according  to  a  church  official  in  Bissau. 


News  Briefs 

•  Lay  teachers  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia's  22  Catholic  high  schools 
voted  in  mid-September  by  a  narrow 
margin  to  accept  a  new  contract  and  end 
a  nine-day  walkout.  The  vote  was  486  in 
favor,  with  434  opposed  to  the  new 
three-year  pact,  which  will  give  teachers 
$100  more  each  year  than  the  contract 
they  rejected  on  Sept.  2.  The  total  raise 
over  three  years  is  $3,800  compared  to 


$3,500  in  the  previous  proposal.  Under 
the  new  contracts  the  teachers  will  even- 
tually pay  up  to  9.5  percent  of  the  cost 
of  their  medical  insurance. 

•  Research  on  new  nuclear  weapons  and 
provisions  to  enable  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  should  be  opposed,  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  International  Policy  told 
members  of  the  Senate  in  a  letter  dated 
Sept.  15. 

•  The  rock  star  Bono  teamed  up  with 
bishops  from  three  Christian  denomina- 
tions to  ask  that  President  Bush  and 
Congress  live  up  to  their  pledge  to  com- 
mit $3  billion  in  the  year  ahead  to  com- 
bat AIDS  in  Africa. 

"The  United  States  is  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,"  said  Bishop  John  H. 
Ricard  of  Pensacola-Tallahassee,  Fla., 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  International  Policy. 
"And  it  is  a  scandal  that  we  are  the  last 
among  industrialized  nations  in  terms  of 
per  capita  spending  on  development 
assistance  for  the  poorest  countries  in 
the  world." 

•  In  a  letter  on  Sept.  3  to  L.  Paul 
Bremer,  the  U.S. -appointed  civilian 
administrator  of  Iraq,  Iraq's  Chaldean 
Catholic  bishops  have  accused  the  U.S. 
government  of  excluding  the  country's 
Christian  minority  from  structures 
preparing  the  way  for  civilian  rule  in 
Iraq. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin,  the  ailing 
archbishop  of  Manila,  Philippines,  who 
reached  the  retirement  age  of  75  at  the 
end  of  August.  Cardinal  Sin  undergoes 
daily  dialysis  treatment  for  a  kidney  ail- 
ment and  was  hospitalized  briefly  in 
March  following  a  minor  stroke. 

•  Cardinal  Juan  Sandoval  Iniguez  of 
Guadalajara  is  being  investigated  by 
Mexican  federal  police  on  charges  of 
laundering  drug  money,  but  church  offi- 
cials say  he  is  being  framed  because  he  is 
seeking  justice  for  his  predecessor, 
Cardinal  Juan  Jesus  Posadas  Ocampo, 
who  was  murdered  in  1993. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  Walter  F.  Sullivan 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  named  Cardinal 
William  H.  Keeler  of  Baltimore  as  apos- 
tolic administrator  of  the  diocese. 
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ethics  notebook 


Cheaters 

£  I  become  the  kind  of  person 
I  am  now  choosing.? 


RECENTLY  I  PRESENTED  a 
short  reflection  on  academic 
integrity  to  some  faculty 
members  at  Saint  Louis 
University.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  was  asked  to  do  this  may  have  been 
my  efforts  to  encourage  all  teachers  of 
core  curriculum  courses  to  spend  some 
time,  possibly  even  a  whole  class  session, 
on  the  problem  of  cheating — whether  by 
plagiarism,  fudging  scientific  findings  or 
just  copying  on  exams. 

A  report  released  in  2002  by  the 
Josephson  Institute  of  Ethics  reported 
data  from  a  survey  of  12,000  high  school 
students  that  indicated  74  percent  of 
them  had  cheated  on  an  exam  at  least 
once  during  the  previous  year.  This  was  a 
jump  of  13  percent  over  10  years,  3  per- 
cent over  just  the  previous  two.  There 
were  similar  troubling  figures  about 
stealing  and  lying,  which  led  Michael 
Josephson,  the  president  of  the  institute, 
to  suggest  that  cheating  had  become 
something  of  a  national  norm. 

Students,  in  fact  all  of  us,  realize  that 
cheating,  if  found  out,  usually  guarantees 
some  punishment.  What  is  often  not 
realized  is  why  dishonesty  is  ethically 
wrong.  Why  not  lie? 

A  case  can  be  made  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  we  all  live  and 
breathe  is,  in  stark  and  maybe  extreme 
terms,  a  culture  of  cheaters.  Although 
most  professions  and  trades,  we  may 
hope,  are  made  up  of  honest  people, 
think  of  the  cast  of  characters  that  often 
dominates  our  news.  Politicians, 
C.E.O.'s,  accountants,  lawyers,  priests, 
students  and,  yes,  presidents,  too. 

The  last  president  was  impeached  for 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


lying  under  oath.  The  present  president 
is  accused  by  some  of  having  lied  us  into 
a  war.  The  partisans  of  the  previous  pres- 
ident, those  who  for  the  most  part  now 
condemn  the  present  president,  then 
said,  "What's  the  big  deal?"  Those  who 
detested  Clinton's  deception  now  see  not 
a  whit  of  it  in  Bush.  The  few  who  do,  say: 
"What's  the  big  deal?  Even  if  the  evi- 
dence wasn't  there,  the  results  were 
good."  Ah,  the  joys  of  selective  moral 
outrage. 

And  that  is  the  second  part  of  our 
problem.  The  human  tendency  to 
exempt  one's  own  party,  one's  nation  and 
oneself  from  moral  standards  accompa- 
nies every  ethical  infidelity.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  supported  as  we  are  by 
an  ethos  whose  moral  mottos  are  "my 
liberty,"  "my  choice,"  "my  happiness," 
"my  way  works,"  moral  exceptionalism  is 
commonplace.  Weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  for  example,  are  decried  by 
our  president  as  the  bane  of  the  world — 
except  for  us.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
why  other  nations  might  think  we  are 
lying,  or  at  least  posturing.  But  from  their 
point  of  view,  we  not  only  possess  more 
W.M.D.  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  combined;  we  have  actually  used 
them  to  kill  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians. 

In  a  classroom,  one  cheats,  of  course, 
for  a  good  reason.  If  I  get  away  with  it,  I 
might  feel  like  a  success.  But  all  I've  got 
away  with  is  learning  nothing  while  pay- 
ing tuition  for  it.  I  have  succeeded  only  in 
being  a  fraud. 

Even  by  the  utilitarian  calculation  so 
prevalent  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
short-range  results  of  deception  may,  if 
undetected,  seem  appealing,  the  long- 
range  negative  consequences  are  devas- 
tating. Lies  inevitably  erode  one's  own 
self-respect  as  well  as  trust  in  relation- 
ships. They  also  eat  at  the  trust  required 
for  any  profession  and  for  society  itself. 


What  have  Enron  and  Arthur  Andersen 
done  for  investment  and  accounting? 
What  has  the  Jayson  Blair  episode  done 
for  journalism  and  The  New  York 
Times?  What  have  the  deceptions  of 
famous  historians  done  for  historians  and 
the  academy?  As  for  deceptive  politics, 
that  only  generates  a  society  made  up 
largely  of  uninvolved  cynics  on  the  one 
hand  and  conspiracy  theorists  on  the 
other. 

So  far,  these  are  arguments  from  bad 
consequences.  But  possibly  the  best  case 
for  honesty,  even  academic  honesty,  may 
rest  on  a  form  of  virtue  ethics.  This  is 
related  to  two  questions:  Whom  do  you 
admire?  What  kind  of  person  do  you 
want  to  be?  Put  negatively,  the  question 
is,  what  kind  of  behavior  makes  you  feel 
small  and  ashamed?  Usually  it  is  some 
form  of  inauthenticity.  It  is  when  you  feel 
like  a  fake,  a  fraud. 

That  is  what  a  cheater  is.  And  even 
small  deceptions  unfold  into  a  way  of  life, 
of  pretending,  of  looking  good,  of  dread- 
ing the  truth.  In  every  consequent  decep- 
tion, I  become  the  kind  of  person  I  am 
now  choosing.  Possibly  all  of  us  confront 
fraudulence  in  our  lives.  I  know  I  do,  and 
I  know  when  I  have  succumbed. 

But  I  have  also  seen,  at  least  in  others, 
how  an  integrated  authenticity  ennobles 
a  person.  It  is  a  sense  of  wholeness  where 
we  do  not  repress  the  moral  impulse, 
where  ethical  passion  inhabits  every 
arena  of  our  lives:  the  classroom,  the 
boardroom,  the  bedroom,  the  War 
Room. 

A  commitment  to  honesty,  even  in 
small  things,  yields  a  growing  knowledge 
of  one's  true  self.  Only  on  the  basis  of 
that  truth  can  one  be  loved — not  only  by 
oneself,  but  by  anyone  else.  The  reason 
so  many  people  complain  of  not  feeling 
loved  is  that  they  let  so  few  others,  or 
even  themselves,  know  their  truth. 

When  those  of  us  who  are  teachers 
show  our  students  that  we  genuinely  care 
about  such  things,  perhaps  that  care  itself 
helps  them,  encourages  them  to  become 
the  kind  of  persons  they  most  deeply 
want  to  be.  If  this  were  the  way  we  lived 
our  personal  and  political  lives,  it  might 
also  make  our  families  and  our  nation 
into  something  they  often  can  only  pre- 
tend to  be.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Catholic  members  of  Voice  of  the  Faithful  tally  votes  during  a  meeting  at  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  Church 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  11,  2002.  The  group  had  elected  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Vatican  asking  for  the 
resignation  of  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of  Boston. 


The  Lay  Vocation  and 
Voice  of  the  Faithful 

-  BY  THOMAS  P.  RAUSCH  - 

One  unanticipated  effect  of  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  that  has  been 
convulsing  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is  a  growing  real- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  laity  of  how  little  real  say  they  have  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  church.  This  was  first  brought  home  when  many  who 
were  aware  of  situations  of  abuse  went  to  the  authorities  and  later 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done.  But  as  Catholics  began  talking  to  one  another  about 
their  frustration,  they  began  to  realize  that  while  this  was  the  most  serious  case  of  not 
being  heard,  it  was  not  the  only  one. 

What  is  becoming  more  evident  to  many  lay  men  and  women  is  that  there  are  no 
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Initiative  of  the  Faithful 
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troversy  over  "Americanism"  in  the  late 
19th  century.  There  is  nothing  in  prin- 
ciple that  would  exclude  some  kind  of 
lay  participation  in  councils  and  synods 
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institutional  checks  and  balances  that  allow  them  some  say 
about  how  authority  is  exercised  in  the  church,  whether  at 
the  parish,  diocesan  or  universal  level.  They  have  no  way  to 
address  the  problem  of  an  incompetent  pastor  or  an  author- 
itarian bishop,  no  say  over  their  appointment,  no  way  to 
bring  their  own  concerns  and  experience  to  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  universal  church.  There  are  no 
structures  of  accountability.  Without  them,  many  feel  that 
the  church  is  treating  them  as  children.  And  they  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  see  the  present  crisis  as  calling  the  laity 
to  adult  status  in  the  church.  This  was  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  concern  to  articulate  a 
theology  of  the  laity. 

Though  the  council  rediscovered  the  dignity  of  the  voca- 
tion of  the  baptized,  the  church  is  still 
struggling  to  find  ways  to  fully  express 
the  laity's  share  in  the  mission  of  the 
church.  The  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy  has  made  clear  once  again  how 
little  input  they  actually  have  in  the 
church's  decision-making  process.  The 
idea  of  the  autonomous,  monarchical 
bishop,  accountable  only  to  Rome,  has 
more  to  do  with  developments  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  than  with  anything 
intrinsic  to  the  office.  Donald  Cozzens' 
expression,  a  "still  feudal  church,"  is 
too  often  accurate.  Finding  effective 
ways  to  give  laity  and  clergy  some  par- 
ticipation in  the  church's  decision-mak- 
ing processes  is  clearly  one  of  the  cru- 
cial issues  the  church  faces  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
could  be  easily  done  without  overturn- 
ing the  church's  papal/episcopal  struc- 
ture. The  laity  should  be  involved  on 
all  levels  of  local  church  government. 
Beyond  a  narrow  circle  of  clerical 
diocesan  consultors,  bishops  should 
have  a  council  that  functions  on  an 
analogy  with  a  board  of  trustees, 
reviewing  and  giving  input  on  signifi- 
cant policy  decisions.  Note  that  I  say 
on  an  analogy  with,  for  the  very  word 
"trustees"  will  raise  the  specter  of  "lay 
trusteeism,"  which  lay  behind  the  con- 
troversy over  "Americanism"  in  the  late 
19th  century.  There  is  nothing  in  prin- 
ciple that  would  exclude  some  kind  of 
lay  participation  in  councils  and  synods 
today.  There  are  precedents  in  the  high 
Middle  Ages  for  church  representatives 


other  than  bishops  taking  part  in  ecumenical  councils;  and 
some  consultations  with  representatives  of  the  laity  took 
place  at  Vatican  II,  with  lay  auditors  taking  official  seats  on 
two  conciliar  commissions. 

An  Initiative  of  the  Faithful 

At  the  center  of  the  current  crisis,  a  new  initiative  for  greater 
lay  involvement  has  emerged,  Voice  of  die  Faithful,  a  lay 
organization  that  has  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  United 
States  and  now  comprises  some  30,000  members  and  188 
parish  affiliates  in  40  states  and  2 1  countries.  According  to  its 
Web  site,  V.O.T.F.  is  a  group  of  Catholics  who  describe 
themselves  as  loving  and  supporting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  accepting  its  teaching  authority,  including  the  role 
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of  the  bis!  eminent  role  of  the  pope  as  the 

primary  teach  lers  of  the  church,  and  believing 

what  the  Catholic  Church  believes.  V.O.T.F.'s  mission  is  "to 
provide  a  prayei  ce,  attentive  to  the  Spirit,  through 
which  the  Faithful  can  actively  participate  in  the  governance 
and  guidance  Catholic  Church,"  while  its  stated  goals 
include:  (1)  to  support  those  who  have  been  abused,  (2)  to 
support  priests  of  integrity  and  (3)  to  shape  structural  change 
within  the  church.  Since  July  2002,  the  "Structural  Change 
Working  Group"  has  been  seeking  ways  to  renew  church 
structures  in  light  of  Vatican  II,  with  a  canon  lawyer,  Ladislas 
Orsy,  S.J.,  as  an  outside  consultant. 

The  appearance  of  V.O.T.F.  has  not  exacdy  been  wel- 
comed by  the  hierarchy.  At  last  year's  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops,  only  1 0  bishops  were  willing  to  meet  with 
the  group.  Eight  bishops,  all  but  one  on  the  East  Coast, 
ordered  their  pastors  to  refuse  VO.T.F.  permission  to  use 
church  facilities  for  their  meetings,  though  in  late  April, 
Bishop  Thomas  Daily  of  Brooklyn  reversed  himself, 
acknowledging  after  a  dialogue  with  VO.T.F.  leaders  that 
many  of  those  involved  were  "good  and  dedicated  members 
of  our  diocese."  In  April  of  this  year,  Chicago's  Cardinal 


Francis  George,  one  of  the  10,  expressed  some  cautions 
about  the  movement;  but  he  also  pointed  out  that  the 
VO.T.F.  agenda  is  still  in  formation  and  so  should  not  be  dis- 
missed as  an  expression  of  dissent.  By  June,  V.O.T.F.  had  met 
with  more  than  25  bishops  across  the  country  and  has  at  least 
spoken  with  four  cardinals. 

My  own  experience  of  VO.T.F.  came  several  months  ago 
when  I  was  asked  to  address  a  nascent  V.O.T.F.  group  in 
southern  California  on  Vatican  II's  theology  of  the  laity.  I  was 
impressed.  The  60  or  so  people  gathered  were  not  "move- 
ment" types;  they  were  ordinary  Catholics,  deeply  involved 
in  die  life  of  the  church  and  concerned  for  its  future.  What 
they  lacked  was  the  church  language  to  formulate  their  con- 
cerns adequately. 

Particularly  lacking  is  a  realistic  vision  of  how  VO.T.F. 
might  work  with  bishops  and  local  churches,  given  die  ner- 
vousness of  hierarchy  and  pastors.  There  are  at  least  three 
models  of  how  V.O.T.F.  might  contribute  in  the  practical 


order  to  die  renewal  of  church  structures.  One  sees  V.O.T.F. 
as  a  structure  parallel  to  that  of  the  diocese,  a  second  under- 
stands it  as  an  advocacy  or  pressure  group,  and  a  third  seeks 
to  incorporate  VO.T.F.  members  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of 
the  local  church.  Let  us  briefly  consider  each. 

Parallel  Structures 

V.O.T.F.'s  call  for  dialogue  with  the  bishop  on  local  levels 
suggests  a  model  of  parallel  structures.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  in  each  diocese  bishops  would  enter  into  dialogue  with 
an  organized  V.O.T.F.  group.  For  example,  V.O.T.F.  Long 
Island  issued  a  letter  on  April  28,  2003,  to  Bishop  William 
F.  Murphy  of  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.,  objecting  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  having  met  with  their  organization, 
rather  than  simply  widi  several  of  their  leaders  as  individu- 
als. In  other  words,  V.O.T.F.  Long  Island  wants  the  bishop 
to  meet  with  them  as  an  organization,  giving  them  quasi- 
official  recognition. 

Advocacy  Group 

Another  model  would  have  V.O.T.F.  function  in  local  dioce- 
ses along  the  lines  of  an  advocacy  group,  rather  like  a  politi- 
cal action  committee.  In  this  way,  V.O.T.F.  groups 
functioning  alongside  official  diocesan  structures 
could  sponsor  lectures,  seminars  and  public  meetings 
for  interested  Catholics  and  serve  literally  as  an  alter- 
native "voice"  for  the  local  church,  publicizing  issues 
of  concern,  issuing  statements  to  the  press  and  orga- 
nizing in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear.  For  exam- 
ple, on  April  6  New  Hampshire's  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  called  on  Bishop  John  B.  McCormack  and 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Francis  J.  Christian  to  resign  their 
positions  as  bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester, 
N.H.  This  was  done  only  after  a  period  of  examining 
the  record  of  both  bishops,  finding  "a  general  disregard  to 
the  testimony  of  sexual  abuse  victims  and  an  unwillingness  to 
remove  predatory  priests  from  contact  with  children." 
While  this  model  would  on  occasion  function  as  a  pressure 
group,  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  needing  official  recogni- 
tion. It  could  also  play  an  important  educational  role. 

Incorporational  Model 

A  third  model  would  encourage  V.O.T.F.  members  to 
become  actively  involved  at  every  level  of  the  local  church — 
as  indeed  many  of  them  already  are.  If  they  were  to  make 
themselves  available  as  members  of  parish  councils  and 
diocesan  offices,  serve  on  diocesan  committees  and  adviso- 
ry boards  or  as  delegates  to  diocesan,  synods  and  pastoral 
councils,  they  would  have  a  hand  in  shaping  policy  from 
within.  And  this  would  be  done  much  more  effectively  if 
they  continued  to  meet  together  and  strategize  in  their 
V.O.T.F.  group. 


Laypeople  must  be  willing  to 
take  a  longer  view  of  how 
decisions  are  ultimately  made 
in  the  church's  life,  to  embrace 
a  gradualist  approach. 
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Evaluation 

Many  will  see  the  first  "parallel  structures"  model  as  unre- 
alistic. Since  it  would  not  necessarily  represent  all  of  the 
faithful  of  a  given  local  church,  given  that  not  all  are 
V.O.T.F.  members  or  support  its  methods,  it  is  unlikely  that 
most  bishops  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  dialogue  with 
such  a  group. 

The  second  model  has  considerable  merit  in  that 
Catholics  have  a  right  to  organize  themselves  in  order  to 
grow  in  their  faith  and  exercise  their  responsibilities  as 
adult  members  of  the  church.  Some  will  object  to  their  at 
times  confrontational  approach,  but  the  laity  have  a  right  to 
have  their  concerns  taken  seriously  by  the  hierarchy. 
According  to  the  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church": 
"An  individual  layman  [or  laywoman],  by  reason  of  the 
knowledge,  competence,  or  outstanding  ability  which  he 
may  enjoy,  is  permitted  and  sometimes  even  obliged  to 
express  his  opinion  on  things  which  concern  the  good  of 
the  church.  When  occasions  arise,  let  this  be  done  through 
the  agencies  set  up  by  the  Church  for  this  purpose"  (No. 
37).  This  of  course  is  the  ideal,  but  where  "agencies"  or 
channels  are  not  available,  a  more  direct,  even  confronta- 
tional approach  may  be  the  only  alternative. 

While  the  various  V.O.T.F.  groups  may  choose  one  or 
more  approaches  as  best  suited  to  their  particular  situa- 
tions, the  most  effective  in  the  long  term  may  well  be  the 
third.  It  is  also  the  way  the  church  should  work,  and  often 
is  working.  As  we  all  know,  no  local  church  or  parish  could 
survive  without  the  active  involvement  of  the  laity.  Many 
dioceses  already  have  lay  heads  of  diocesan  departments  or 
secretariats. 

But  to  be  an  effective  presence,  lay  men  and  women 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  disagreeing  with  policies 
and  decisions  that  do  not  seem  to  reflect  the  good  of  the 
community.  They  must  speak  the  truth  with  love,  even  if 
this  proves  unpopular.  Just  as  the  bishops  often  do  not 
speak  out,  "lest  they  embarrass  the  Holy  Father,"  so  also  lay 
men  and  women  are  reluctant  to  say  something  that  might 
embarrass  their  pastor  or  bishop.  They  must  also  be  willing 
to  take  a  longer  view  of  how  decisions  are  ultimately  made 
in  the  church's  life,  to  embrace  a  gradualist  approach. 
Structural  change  takes  time;  it  does  not  happen  in  a 
moment. 

But  if  change  is  the  church's  "dirty  little  secret,"  as 
Garry  Wills  once  suggested,  in  the  long  run  it  is  unavoid- 
able. Thus  we  have  to  hang  in,  continue  to  do  our  best  to 
educate  ourselves  and  one  another,  speaking  out  when 
necessary.  We  need  to  listen  to  and  learn  from  one  anoth- 
er, allowing  the  Spirit  to  transform  both  the  church  and 
ourselves  from  within.  Voice  of  the  Faithful  can  play  an 
important  role  in  this  process.  It  might  just  make  a  differ- 
ence. El 
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Sn      Eyes  or  a  Seven? 

Casino  gaming  has  become  a  perennial  political  issue. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  McGOWAN 


w 


I L  LI  AM  BENNETT'S 

gambling  habits  and 
million-dollar  losses 
initiated  a  short-lived 
national  discussion  of  the  morality  of 
gambling  and  its  addictive  character. 
Gambling  is  a  form  of  entertainment 
that  involves  some  dangers,  but  most 
gamblers  can  enjoy  the  activity  with- 
out developing  an  addiction.  Ironically, 
the  addiction  to  be  feared  most  is  that 
of  state  governments  to  gaming  rev- 
enue. That  government  addiction  is 
made  worse  by  the  political,  economic 
and  social  framework  that  surrounds 
casino  gambling. 

Political  Framework 

As  state  budget  deficits  have  grown 
larger  and  larger,  casino  gaming, 
which  is  seen  as  a  painless  revenue 
source,  has  become  a  perennial  politi- 
cal issue.  The  main  reason  many  state 
legislatures  did  not  pass  a  casino  gam- 
bling proposal  earlier  is  that  the  com- 
peting interests  (racetracks,  cities,  Native  American  tribes, 
private  casino  operators)  that  would  like  to  "partake"  in 
casino  gaming  have  managed  to  cancel  one  another  out. 
This  conflict  has  luckily  caused  political  gridlock.  But  as  a 
state's  budget  crisis  grows  larger  and  cities  and  towns  find 
themselves  in  even  more  dire  straits,  pro-casino  interests  are 
forging  compromises  worthy  of  Henry  Clay. 

Massachusetts  is  currently  confronting  the  casino  gam- 
j  issue,  and  sadly  Massachusetts  is  not  atypical.  The 
racetracks  desperately  want  slot  machines  to  transform 

RiCHARD  A.  McGOWAN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Carroll  School  of  Management  at  Boston  College  and  the 
author  of  Government  and  the  Transformation  of  the  Gaming 
Industry. 


diemselves  into  "racinos."  The  new  majority  leader  of  the 
state  Senate  has  two  racetracks  in  his  district.  These  tracks 
will  therefore  be  the  first  to  receive  the  most  valuable  casi- 
no gambling  game,  slot  machines.  But  once  racetracks  are- 
permitted  slot  machines,  Native  American  tribes  will  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  that  slot  machines  be  included  in  their 
casino  proposals.  This  is  required  by  a  federal  law  passed  in 
1988  that  aimed  to  make  Native  Americans  economically 
self-sufficient.  Private  casino  operators  would  also  like  to 
receive  casino  licenses.  They  promise  to  construct  casinos 
faster  and  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  Native  American  casi- 
no. They  also  promise  the  state  more  revenue  from  their 
casinos  than  the  state  would  receive  from  a  Native 
American  gaming  operation. 

If  these  gambling  interests  get  their  way,  the  result 
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would  be  at  least  three  tracks  with  slot  machines,  one  or 
more  private  casinos  and  one  or  more  Native  American 
casinos.  There  will  be  an  explosion  of  casino  gaming  in 
Massachusetts  in  towns  like  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and 
Lawrence,  which  were  not  part  of  the  "Massachusetts  mir- 
acle" of  the  1990s.  Weston,  Wellesley,  Winchester  and 
other  wealthy  suburbs  of  Boston  will  not  be  part  of  this 
boom,  but  they  will  want  to  receive  from  the  state  their 
share  of  revenue  from  this  new  source. 

Economic  Context 

The  opening  of  all  these  casinos  would  create  jobs  both  in 
the  casinos  and  in  the  industries  that  support  them.  There 
would  also  be  a  boom  in  construction  jobs,  building  the 
casinos  and  infrastructure  projects  like  widening  roads  and 
bridges.  But  this  boom  would 
most  likely  be  short-term.  In 
addition,  jobs  in  casinos  often 
go  to  people  who  move  into 
the  area  after  the  casinos  are 
built,  and  they  live  outside 
the  cities  where  the  casinos 
are  located.  In  Atlantic  City, 
for  example,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  employees  live  in 
Atlantic  County  but  not  in 
Atlantic  City  itself.  That  is 
one  reason  why  Atlantic  City  has  not  been  revitalized  at  all 
by  the  success  of  its  casinos. 

While  none  of  these  casinos  will  be  a  failure,  neither 
will  they  make  any  long-term  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  economic  development  of  these  depressed  areas.  The 
casino  gambling  dollar  will  be  split  up  in  too  many  ways 
for  any  of  these  casinos  to  be  able  to  deliver  on  their  eco- 
nomic promises  to  the  cities  where  they  operate. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  promise  that  will  prove  to  be 
illusory.  The  revenue  projected  for  the  state  will  also  never 
approach  what  casino  advocates  promise.  First,  these 
Massachusetts  casinos  will  need  to  entice  Massachusetts 
residents  away  from  the  Native  American  casinos  that  are 
already  operating  in  Connecticut.  This  will  not  be  easy. 
Foxwoods  and  Mohegan  Sun  have  a  first-mover  advantage 
over  any  Massachusetts  casino  and  will  not  easily  surren- 
der the  consumers  they  have  so  carefully  cultivated. 

These  proposed  Massachusetts  casinos  are  also  plan- 
ning on  attracting  residents  from  other  nearby  states.  But 
many  of  these  states,  like  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  have  themselves  opened  or  are  plan- 
ning to  open  casinos.  The  competition  between  the  states 
for  this  gambling  revenue  will  be  fierce.  This  in-state  as 
well  as  interstate  competition  for  the  gambling  dollar  will 
no  doubt  greatly  reduce  any  long-term  economic  benefits 


that  casinos  will  be  able  to  deliver  to  economically 
depressed  areas. 

Social  Setting 

Massachusetts  casinos  will  be  located  in  areas  that  will  not 
attract  customers  from  across  the  country.  While  residents 
of  Weston,  Wellesley,  Winchester  and  the  other  wealthy 
suburbs  of  Boston  will  make  a  few  visits  to  these  "region- 
al" casinos,  wealthy  residents  of  Massachusetts  will  contin- 
ue to  view  Las  Vegas  as  their  gambling  playground. 
Hence,  the  poor  and  low-wage  earners  of  these  poor  cities 
will  be  the  primary  patrons  of  these  casinos,  hoping  to  hit 
the  jackpot  as  their  way  out  of  poverty.  While  some  ot  the 
profits  from  these  casinos  will  go  back  to  these  poor  cities, 
a  good  portion  of  the  profits  will  be  used  to  support  pro- 
jects that  will  primarily  bene- 
fit the  middle  class.  Thus 
these  casinos  will  take  money 
from  the  poor  and  split  it 
between  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  While  the  state  does 
need  revenue,  it  does  not 
need  to  play  Robin  Hood  in 
reverse. 

But  the  crudest  hoax  that 
this  explosion  of  casino  gam- 
bling will  play  on  these  poor 
towns  will  be  their  exclusion  from  any  future  state  help 
with  their  economic  development.  The  state  legislature 
will  argue  that  these  towns  were  given  the  golden  goose  of 
casino  gambling  and  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
What  fueled  the  Massachusetts  miracle  of  the  1990's  was 
its  superior  educational  institutions,  which  could  support 
software  and  biotechnology  industries.  If  these  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  are  to  stop  the  endless  cycle  of  pover- 
ty, educational  opportunities  in  these  areas  need  to  be 
greatly  improved.  Hence,  any  casino  revenue  ought  to  be 
directed  toward  the  long-term  economic  development  of 
these  depressed  areas  rather  than  be  dumped  into  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

The  rise  of  "casino  gaming"  has  many  implications  for 
American  societal  values  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge the  gambling  industry  poses  can  be  put  as  a  ques- 
tion: How  does  a  society,  especially  a  state  government, 
steer  a  middle  course  between  prohibition  and  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  toward  a  potentially  addictive  activity? 
Americans  clearly  need  to  restore  a  balance  on  both  the 
types  of  games  that  they  use  to  entertain  themselves  and 
the  ethical  systems  they  use  to  justify  their  moral  deci- 
sions. But  this  balance  needs  to  be  established  before  any 
state  ventures  into  the  waters  of  casino  gaming.  El 


The  addiction  to  be 
feared  most  is  that  of 
state  governments  to 
gaming  revenue. 
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Is  J  ear  Deterrence 
Still  Moral? 


BY  NANCY  SMALL 


TWENTY  years  ago,  the  Doomsday  Clock,  a 
w  ell-known  barometer  of  how  close  the  world 
\\  as  to  nuclear  holocaust,  stood  at  three  minutes 
before  the  fateful  midnight  hour.  The  nuclear 
arms  race  was  in  full  force.  The  fear  of  nuclear  war  was  pal- 
pable. We  held  our  collective  breath  and  prayed  mightily 
that  God  would  stay  the  hands  that  held  the  power  to 
launch  the  unthinkable. 


NANCY  SMALL  served  as  the  national  coordinator  of  Pax  Christi 
USA,  the  national  Catholic  peace  movement,  from  1995  to 
2001.  She  currently  serves  as  a  Pax  Christi  Ambassador  of 
Peace. 


In  the  midst  of  this  charged  climate,  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops  issued  their  landmark  document,  The  Challenge  of 
Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Response  (1983),  commonly 
referred  to  as  their  peace  pastoral.  The  bishops  asserted  the 
full  weight  of  their  moral  authority,  boldly  declaring  their 
opposition  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  they  cited  the 
massive  and  indiscriminate  destruction  they  would  inflict. 
"In  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father,"  they  wrote,  "we  need  a 
'moral  about-face.'  The  whole  world  must  summon  the 
moral  courage  and  technical  means  to  say  'no'  to  nuclear 
conflict  and  'no'  to  the  moral  danger  of  a  nuclear  age  which 
places  before  humankind  indefensible  choices  of  constant 
terror  or  surrender." 


Y 


A  woman  walks  among  white  crosses  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1998.  The  display,  representing  the  victims  of  nuclear  weapons,  was  presented  by 
Doctors  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  on  the  53rd  anniversary  of  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima. 
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The  bishops  left  no  doubt  that  they  stood  in  firm  oppo- 
sition to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
mindful  of  and  influenced  by  the  polarized  climate  of  the 
cold  war  era.  They  wrestled  long  and  hard  with  the  concept 
of  nuclear  deterrence  and  concluded  that  the  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  another  country  from  launching  a 
nuclear  attack  was  morally  acceptable.  They  cautioned, 
however,  that  they  could  uphold  deterrence  only  as  an 
interim  measure,  which  could  not  be  considered  "adequate 
as  a  long-term  basis  for  peace."  Theirs  was  a  strictly  condi- 
tioned moral  acceptance,  insisting  that  nuclear  deterrence 
was  to  be  used  "not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  step  on  the 
way  toward  a  progressive  disarmament." 

ten  years  after  the  publication  of  their  pastoral  letter,  the 
world  had  become  a  different  place.  The  Berlin  Wall  had 
fallen.  The  cold  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Doomsday 
Clock  hummed  the  world's  relief  as  it  stretched  its  hands  to 
a  more  comfortable  1 7  minutes  before  midnight. 

In  this  dramatically  changed  world,  the  U.S.  Catholic- 
bishops  issued  in  1993  The  Harvest  of  Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace, 
a  statement  marking  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  peace  pas- 
toral. The  bishops  acknowledged  the  unimaginable  global 
changes  of  the  past  decade,  including  the  vast  changes  in  the 
nuclear  landscape.  "The  threat  of  global  nuclear  war  has 
been  replaced  by  a  threat  of  global  nuclear  proliferation," 
they  wrote.  The  bishops  sounded  a  clear  call  for  progressive 
nuclear  disarmament  with  a  goal  of  nuclear  abolition. 

Even  though  the  world  had  changed  dramatically,  the 
bishops  reaffirmed  the  morality  of  nuclear  deterrence.  "We 
believe  our  judgment  of  1983  that  nuclear  deterrence  is 
morally  acceptable  only  under  certain  strict  conditions 
remains  a  useful  guide  for  evaluating  the  continued  moral 
status  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  post-Cold  War  world,"  they 
wrote,  claiming  that  greater  progress  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament  served  as  "the  only  basis  for  the  continued 
moral  legitimacy  of  deterrence." 

As  the  U.S.  bishops  were  reaffirming  conditional  accep- 
tance of  nuclear  deterrence,  some  Vatican  officials  were 
moving  beyond  it.  In  1993  Archbishop  Renato  Martino, 
who  was  then  the  permanent  observer  of  the  Holy  See  to 
the  United  Nations,  stated:  "The  most  perilous  of  all  cold 
war  assumptions  carried  into  the  new  age  is  the  belief  that 
the  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  essential  to  a  nation's 
security.  Nuclear  deterrence  prevents  genuine  nuclear  dis- 
armament. The  world  must  move  to  the  abolition  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  through  a  universal,  non-discriminatory  ban 
with  intensive  inspection  by  a  universal  authority." 

Ten  years  later,  the  world  has  become  a  more  dangerous 
place.  We  now  talk  of  a  pre-  and  post-Sept.  1 1  world,  and 
our  nuclear  fears  are  deeply  influenced  by  terrorism.  Our 
president  warns  of  the  danger  of  "rogue  nations"  getting 


their  hands  on  nuclear  weapons  and  vows  to  prevent  this 
from  happening.  Both  the  United  States  and  North  Korea 
have  withdrawn  from  longstanding  nuclear  treaties  to  pur- 
sue new  nuclear  weapons  agendas.  And  the  Doomsday 
Clock  has  shifted  its  nervous  hands  to  seven  minutes  before 
midnight. 

Ten  years  after  the  Vatican  and  the  bishops  agreed  that 
progressive  nuclear  disarmament  must  be  the  way  of  the 
future,  we  find  instead  a  series  of  steps  carefully  taken  to 
assure  a  future  increasingly  reliant  upon  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1996,  the  same  year  that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  declared  the  use  or  threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  "contrary  to  the  rules  of  international  law  applicable 
in  armed  conflict,"  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  at  the  United  Nations.  This  important  agreement 
brought  together  commitments  from  all  five  declared 
nuclear  weapon  states  to  end  explosive  nuclear  tests  forever. 
But  this  treaty,  signed  by  President  Clinton,  has  never  been 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  therefore  exercises  no  legal 
authority  over  the  largest  nuclear  weapons  producer  on  the 
planet. 

the  following  year,  the  Clinton  administration  issued  a 
directive  that  placed  nuclear  weapons  as  the  cornerstone  of 
U.S.  strategic  defense.  This  action  expanded  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  include  deterring  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal attacks  by  third  world  non-nuclear  weapons  states  and 
supported  the  creation  of  a  Stockpile  Stewardship 
Management  Program.  This  vast  program,  designed  to 
modernize  the  nuclear  weapons  arsenal,  authorized  contin- 
ued research,  development  and  nonexplosive  laboratory 
testing  of  new  nuclear  weapons  through  the  year  2065. 

Since  its  shaky  arrival,  the  Bush  administration  has 
moved  our  nation  away  from  the  goal  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment with  a  brazenness  that  is  shocking.  In  May  2001, 
President  Bush  abandoned  the  29-year-old  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty  in  order  to  pursue  its  goat  of  a  missile  defense 
system.  This  treaty,  which  barred  nuclear  states  from  devel- 
oping defense  systems  to  shoot  down  incoming  nuclear 
weapons,  was  put  in  place  to  prevent  a  new  type  of  arms 
race.  Since  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  this  treaty,  Japan  and 
India  have  both  asked  for  U.S.  assistance  in  developing  mis- 
sile defense  systems  against  their  nuclear  neighbors.  So 
intent  is  the  Bush  administration  on  developing  a  missile 
defense  system  of  its  own  that  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  proposal  for  2004  included  a  request  for  a  waiver 
permitting  it  to  skip  operational  testing  of  some  parts  of  this 
system,  claiming  that  deployment  does  not  require  that  the 
system  work  perfectly. 

In  2002,  the  United  States  and  Russia  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Moscow,  which  called  for  the  reduction  of  both  nations' 
nuclear  arsenals  by  two-thirds  by  2012.  But  because  there  is 
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no  explicit  reductions,  they  do  not  have 

to  occur  until  treaty  expires.  Furthermore, 

the  treaty  :  untries  to  place  warheads  with- 

drawn from  operati  deployment  in  an  arsenal  that  can 
be  placed  back  in  operation  at  a  future  time.  It  is  a  treaty  not 
of  nuclear  reduction  but  of  nuclear  reshuffling. 

The  same  year  in  which  President  Bush  signed  this 
treaty  with  Russia,  he  took  steps  to  expand  our  nation's 
longstanding  defensive  nuclear  posture  to  include  first- 
strike  use.  In  its  2002  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  the  Bush 
administration  rejected  our  nation's  decades-long  commit- 
ment not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  states. 
This  document  provides  an  opening  for  the  resumption  of 
underground  nuclear  testing  and  calls  for  the  development 
of  new  types  of  nuclear  weapons,  known  as  bunker  busters 
and  mini-nukes,  designed  to  explode  underground  bunkers 
where  chemical  and  biological  weapons  might  be  stored. 
During  the  recent  war  against  Iraq,  Defense  Secretary 
Donald  Rumsfeld  said  that  any  weapon  in  any  stage  of 
development  in  the  U.S.  arsenal  was  being  considered  for 
possible  use.  Although  not  used  in  Iraq,  the  first-strike  card 
has  not  been  discarded  from  Bush's  nuclear  deck. 

The  U.S.  military  trouncing  of  Iraq  confirmed  much  of 
what  the  world  suspected.  By  thumbing  their  noses  at  U.N. 
resistance,  our  government  leaders  claimed  the  authority  to 
attack  pre-emptively  nations  they  believe  to  pose  a  threat  in 
the  future.  And  no  nation  stands  a  chance  when  engaged  in 
a  war  of  conventional  weapons  against  the  world's  only 
remaining  superpower.  Proposed  U.S.  military  spending  for 
2004  is  $399.1  billion,  more  than  six  times  the  entire  mili- 
tary, budget  of  Russia,  the  world's  second  largest  military 
spender,  and  more  than  the  military  spending  of  the  world's 
next  20  nations  combined. 

How  can  any  of  the  world's  Davids  expect  to  withstand 
such  a  Goliath?  Our  nation's  actions  in  Iraq  and  its  ongoing 
doctrine  of  pre-emptive  war  against  potential  threats  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  fertilizer  that  fuels  a  new  nuclear  arms 
race,  as  non-nuclear  nations  decide  that  nuclear  weapons 
offer  their  only  hope  of  survival  against  the  U.S.  military 
machine. 

But  nuclear  deterrence  in  a  world  of  pre-emptive  war 
against  potential  threats  is  a  whole  new  ballgame. 
Deterrence  can  work  only  when  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  a  nation's  leader  would  not  launch  a  nuclear  strike 
first.  How  can  there  be  such  assurance  when  the  first-strike 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  U.S.  pol- 
?  How  can  there  be  such  assurance  in  a  world  of  increas- 
ing anti-U.S.  sentiment  partnered  with  expanded  efforts  by 
n  on  democratic  nations  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons? 

By  1998,  long  before  the  aggressive  nuclear  agenda  of 
the  Bush  administration,  94  Catholic  bishops  were  able  to 
read  the  writing  on  the  wall.  In  The  Morality  of  Nuclear 


Deteirence:  An  Evaluation  by  Pax  Christi  Bishops  in  the  United 
States,  these  bishops  evaluated  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  policy 
and  practice  in  light  of  the  conditions  they  had  set  forth  in 
1983  and  1993.  Their  evaluation  led  them  to  reject  nuclear 
deterrence.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  three  moral  con- 
siderations. 

First  among  these  was  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence  was  being  institutionalized.  "[Nuclear  deter- 
rence] is  no  longer  considered  an  interim  policy,  but  rather 
has  become  the  very  'long-term  basis  for  peace'  that  we 
rejected  in  1983,"  they  wrote.  Second,  they  noted  the 
expansion  of  the  role  of  nuclear  deterrence.  "The  role  to  be 
played  now  by  nuclear  weapons  includes  a  whole  range  of 
contingencies  on  a  global  scale,  including  countering  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons  and  the  protection  of  vital 
national  interests  abroad."  Lastly,  they  claimed  that  the 
United  States  had  no  intention  of  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  entirely,  stating,  "the  U.S.  intends  to  retain  its 
nuclear  deterrent  into  the  indefinite  future." 

These  prophetic  words  are  even  more  pertinent  today. 
Instead  of  nuclear  weapons  being  used  as  an  interim  mea- 
sure on  the  way  to  nuclear  disarmament,  as  the  bishops 
insisted  20  years  ago,  our  nation  has  taken  deliberate  strate- 
gic steps  to  assure  a  long  future  of  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Instead  of  "committing  itself  never  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  first,"  as  the  bishops  advised  10  years  ago,  our  gov- 
ernment is  crafting  a  strategy  of  pre-emptive  battle  that 
includes  the  first-strike  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Not  only 
has  the  unimaginable  become  imaginable;  it  is  close  to 
becoming  policy. 

Clearly,  the  progressive  disarmament  that  the  bishops 
claimed  to  be  the  only  basis  for  the  continued  moral  legiti- 
macy of  deterrence  10  years  ago  has  not  come  about. 
Instead,  the  nuclear  course  being  charted  today  is  steering 
us  farther  from  the  shores  of  nuclear  abolition.  It  seems  that 
the  prophecy  of  Archbishop  Martino  has  come  true.  Not 
only  has  nuclear  deterrence  prevented  nuclear  disarma- 
ment; it  has  been  an  accomplice  to  nuclear  proliferation. 

IN  THIS  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR,  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops 

have  an  ethical  responsibility  to  evaluate  U.S.  nuclear  poli- 
cy and  practice  in  light  of  the  criteria  they  have  established. 
If  their  overall  assessment  of  the  last  20  years  reveals  that 
our  nation's  policies  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  strict  con- 
ditions that  they  set,  what  basis  would  the  bishops  have  for 
morally  defending  anything  other  than  a  rejection  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence? 

Now  is  the  time  for  moral  leadership  by  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops on  this  issue.  There  are  30,000  intact  nuclear  warheads 
throughout  our  world.  The  number  of  countries  striving  to 
increase  that  number  is  growing.  And  the  Doomsday  Clock 
is  ticking.  g| 
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The  Man 


John  9  challenges  the  blind  and  the  able-bodied,    by  katherine  schneider 


It  happened  one  too  many  times.  My  Seeing  Eye 
dog  and  I  went  to  church  and  heard  another  totally 
uninspiring  homily  about  John  9,  the  story  of  the  man 
born  blind.  It  contained  the  usual  elements:  "I  knew  a 
blind  person  who  was  amazing  (climbed  Mount  Everest, 
was  cheerful  all  the  time);  wouldn't  it  be  awful  to  be 
blind?....  Jesus'  healing  of  the  blind  man  was  miraculous;  the 
Pharisees  were  blind  not  to  recognize  Jesus  for  who  he  was; 
and  pray  that  you  never  act  blind  (insensitive  to  the  world 
around  you)."  In  my  younger  days,  I  might  have  picketed. 
Being  over  50,  I  decided  instead  to  propose  some  better 
ideas  for  preaching  about  this  miracle  story  so  it  could 
inspire  both  the  blind  and  the  sighted  in  the  congregation. 

The  Old  Testament  offers  five  views  of  blindness  worth 
noting.  One  is  that  of  blindness  as  a  blemish  that  disquali- 

KATHERINE  SCHNEIDER,  coordinator  of  training  and  senior  psy- 
chologist at  the  counseling  services  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Eau  Claire,  is  co-author  with  Sandra  Ruconich  of 
"Religions  and  Their  Views  of  Blindness  and  Visual 
Impairment,"  in  Diversity  and  Visual  Impairments  (American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  Press). 


fies  one  from  temple  service  (Lv  21:18-21;  2  Sm  5:9).  Blind 
people  are  also  portrayed  as  groping  and  incompetent  (Is 
59:  10;  Dt  28:29).  Other  Old  Testament  references  suggest 
that  God  punishes  sinners  by  blinding  them  or  their  animals 
(Zep  1:17;  Zee  12:4).  But  compassion  toward  the  blind  is  a 
duty  for  good  believers  (Lv  19:14;  Dt  27:18).  Isaiah  also 
contains  multiple  references  to  a  God  of  compassion  who 
opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind  (35:5;  42:7;  42:16;  42:18-9). 
These  disparate  images  could  be  combined  dius:  blindness, 
sometimes  caused  by  God,  is  a  blemish  that  limits  persons 
who  are  to  be  pitied  by  the  sighted. 

The  New  Testament  introduces  two  new  dimensions  of 
blindness:  Jesus  heals  the  blind  and  he  disputes  the  Old 
Testament  connection  between  blindness  and  sin  Qn  9:3). 
But  blind  people  are  still  viewed  as  objects  of  charity  (Lk 
14:14).  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  hospices  and 
cloisters  for  the  blind  were  established  to  carry  out  this 
charitable  mission.  \ 

Fast  forward  to  1824,  when  Louis  Braille,  first  taught  by  g 
a  local  priest  (even  though  he  was  blind  and  poor),  invent-  \ 
ed  a  raised  code  for  letters  that  enabled  the  blind  to  be  lit-  > 
erate.  Braille  codes  exist  for  most  of  the  world's  languages,  I 
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as  well  as  fo  matics  and  scientific  and  com- 

puter notatioi  iiitliropy  for  the  blind  estab- 

lished early  s  blind  in  the  United  States  in  the 

1800's  and  founded  publishing  efforts  in  Braille  like  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind  (1900)  in  New  York  City. 

Three  ways  of  looking  at  any  disability,  including  blind- 
ness, have  been  used.  The  moral  model  (tracing  back  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments)  views  blindness  as  something  to 
be  ashamed  of  and  blind  people  as  inferior.  Some  of  the 
common  stereotypes  of  blind  people  that  fit  with  this  idea 
are  that  they  have  multiple  disabilities  (someone  shouts  at 
me  or  asks  the  sighted  person  next  to  me  what  I  want). 
Another  version  of  this  stereotype  appears  when  people  pay 
a  blind  person  what  they  intend  to  be  a  high  compliment  by 
saying,  "I  don't  think  of  you  as  blind." 

This  stereotype  is  also  seen  when  people  assume  that 
blind  people  are  "superior"  in  some  way,  like  being  above 
interest  in  sex  or  being  "so  brave."  About  15  years  ago  there 
was  a  giant  flap  about  providing  Playboy  in  Braille  (no  pic- 
tures) as  part  of  the  National  Library  Service  magazine  col- 
lection. Interestingly,  no  magazine  racier  than  Ladies  Home 
Journal  is  provided  in  Braille  for  women.  In  the  moral  view 
of  blindness,  a  good  blind  person  would  be  passive  and 
grateful  for  charity.  John  Milton's  "Sonnet  on  his 
Blindness,"  written  over  300  years  ago,  fits  well  within  this 
paradigm:  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

The  second  way  to  consider  blindness  is  the  medical 
model.  What  cannot  be  fixed  by  modern  medicine  can  be 
ameliorated  by  rehabilitation  and  education.  Blind  people 
can  learn  to  read  Braille,  travel  independently  with  white 
canes  or  guide  dogs  and  use  talking  computers.  "Good" 
blind  people,  in  this  paradigm,  seek  to  be  cured  of  their 
blindness.  If  this  is  not  possible,  they  learn  to  exist  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  in  a  sighted  world. 

The  third  model  of  blindness  is  that  of  a  minority  group. 
The  last  25  years  have  seen  "the  last  civil  rights  movement," 
when  people  with  disabilities  banded  together.  This  view 
considers  a  disability  as  a  social,  political,  cultural  phe- 
nomenon that  develops  when  a  person  has  an  impairment. 
To  be  considered  a  minority,  a  group  must  be  identifiable, 
suffer  prejudice  and  discrimination,  not  be  joined  by  choice 
and  identify  itself  as  such;  and  its  members  usually  inter- 
marry. These  criteria  certainly  fit  the  blind.  When  I  was 
married,  the  most  common  question  was,  "Is  your  husband 
blind?"  When  I  said  he  wasn't,  he  was  often  pronounced  to 
be  a  saint  for  marrying  me. 

Blind  people  are  present  in  our  faith  communities  and 
are  served  by  them.  The  John  Milton  Society  (www.jms- 
blind.org)  and  a  page  on  the  Library  of  Congress's  Web  site 
(www. loc.gov/nls)  provide  links  to  the  offerings  of  particu- 
lar denominations.  But  difficulties  seem  to  arise  when  the 
blind  individual  wants  to  be  more  than  a  passive  churchgo- 


er. Issues  faced  by  blind  congregants  range  from  getting  to 
church  (public  transportation  is  often  not  available  on 
Sunday)  to  not  being  asked  to  take  leadership  roles.  Those 
called  to  ministry  have  had  to  fight  to  overcome  attitudes 
dating  back  to  the  Leviticus  prohibition  on  service  cited 
earlier.  Old  theology  and  old  attitudes  are  not  checked  at 
the  church  doors. 

Theology  has  long  tried  to  answer  the  question  of  why 
there  is  suffering  and,  by  extension,  disability.  The  fact  that 
a  book  like  Mitch  Albom's  Tuesdays  With  Moirie  has  been  on 
best-seller  lists  for  over  100  weeks  shows  that  this  is  a  con- 
cern of  many  people.  Theodicy7  explains  suffering  variously 
as  God's  will,  a  punishment,  a  test  of  faith,  an  opportunity 
for  character  development,  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
God,  as  redemptive  suffering  and  as  a  sign  of  God's  myste- 
rious omnipotence.  A  given  individual  may  express  several 
of  these  perspectives  on  his  or  her  blindness. 

Theologizing  about  one's  blindness  may  also  be  influ- 
enced by  a  person's  stage  of  acceptance  of  the  condition. 
Initially,  this  was  conceptualized  as  being  similar  to  the 
stages  of  acceptance  of  dying  posited  by  Elisabeth  Kiibler- 
Ross.  Possibilities  for  going  beyond  acceptance  to  disability7 
pride,  disability  positive  and  disability7  culture  and  connec- 
tions have  also  been  noted.  Jane  Erin,  for  example,  report- 
ed in  The  Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness 
(1991)  that  immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  child  who  was 
blind,  20  percent  of  the  parents  surveyed  viewed  visual 
impairment  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  but  that  percentage 
dropped  to  4  percent  as  time  passed.  Initially  32  percent  of 
the  parents  thought  they  had  been  especially  chosen  by  God 
to  raise  their  special  child;  this  rose  to  45  percent  over  time. 

In  the  last  25  years  various  theologies  of  disability  have 
been  put  forth.  Aiost  start  from  the  position  that  we  are  all 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  as  the  psalmist  said.  A 
disability  is  but  one  part  of  who  a  person  is,  and  we  all  have 
different  gifts.  Disabled  people  are  called  to  use  their  gifts 
for  the  service  of  God.  After  all,  Moses  was  called  to  lead  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  he  stuttered.  Jesus  still  had  wounds 
after  his  resurrection.  Jesus  cured  some  people  with  disabil- 
ities, but  more  important,  he  talked  to  them  and  associated 
with  them.  The  Jesus  who  suffered  on  the  cross  and  lament- 
ed, "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  also 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  People  with  disabilities  can  take 
hope  and  comfort  from  a  God  who  suffers  with  us  but  for 
whom  suffering  is  not  the  last  word. 

God  empowers  people  with  disabilities  to  struggle  daily 
with  both  the  concrete  limitations  that  are  part  of  their  dis- 
abilities and  the  societal  attitudes  that  limit  their  participa- 
tion in  this  world.  But  people  with  disabilities  are  not  only 
"suffering  servants";  they  are  also  leaders.  St.  Paul's  "thorn 
in  the  flesh,"  for  example,  may  have  been  a  seizure  disorder. 
Temporarily7  able-bodied  people  should  be  struggling 
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beside  people  with  disabilities,  not  pitying  or  stereotyping 
them.  People  without  disabilities  should  also  be  seeking 
healing  from  their  able-ism. 

Most  blind  characters  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  the  exceptions  of  blind  Bartimaeus  and  the  man  born 
blind,  are  not  central  actors  in  the  stories  in  which  they 
appear.  They  tend  to  be  one-dimensional  objects  of  pity  or 
healing.  Images  in  which  darkness  equals  sin  equals  blind- 
ness and  sight  equals  light  equals  insight  were  widespread  in 
Old  and  New  Testament  times.  They  still  are.  The  line  "was 
blind  but  now  I  see"  in  the  hymn  "Amazing  Grace"  was 
penned  over  1 50  years  ago,  but  "I  see"  is  still  used  as  a  short- 
hand way  to  say,  "I  understand."  I  do  not  favor  politically 
correct  circumlocutions  like  "visually  challenged."  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  word  blind.  But,  please,  do  not  use 
it  to  mean  ignorant. 

In  homilies  on  the  man  born  blind,  it  would  be  good  to 
hear  discussion  of  what  strengths  for  coping  with  a  disabil- 
ity develop  in  people.  How  did  the  blind  man  get  to  the 
pool  to  wash?  Why  did  he  go?  When  the  blind  man  said,  "I 
am  the  man,"  he  was  saying  he  still  was  the  same  man  even 
after  his  cure;  that  not  much  had  changed.  Was  he  also  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  having  been  blind  and  earn- 
ing his  living  the  best  he  could  by  begging?  As  the  blind 
man  answered  the  questions  of  bystanders  and  the 
Pharisees,  was  he  remembering  other  times  when  other 
people  thought  they  knew  his  case  better  than  he  did?  How 
many  parents  of  disabled/blind  children  can  identify  with 
the  parents  in  the  story  as  they  are  harshly  questioned  by 
others  about  what  they  are  doing  and  why? 

In  his  second  encounter  with  the  Pharisees,  the  blind 
man  escalates  his  assertive  answering.  He  is  clearly  tired  of 
defending  himself.  Even  though  he  has  been  cured  of  his 
blindness,  he  was  not  healed  or  accepted  by  his  community. 
Now  he  was  cast  out  for  his  beliefs.  In  saying  "Lord  I 
believe,"  he  was  taking  a  strong  stand.  Had  living  his  life  as 
a  blind  person  given  him  the  strength  to  do  this?  People 
with  disabilities  do  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  their  disabil- 
ities, and  that  is  the  last  word  in  this  healing  narrative.  In  the 
end,  the  blind  man  is  the  one  shown  to  be  open  to  revela- 
tion. 

For  those  of  us  born  blind,  or  visually  impaired  at  any 
time  in  life,  John  9  poses  some  challenges.  Where  is  God  in 
your  blindness?  How  do  you  step  out  in  faith?  How  do  you 
deal  with  discrimination  because  of  your  blindness?  Where 
are  you  on  the  dependence-independence-interdependence 
continuum?  Are  there  ways  you  wish  your  faith  community 
treated  you,  as  a  blind  person,  differently?  How  are  you 
attempting  to  bring  these  about? 

But  in  curing  the  blind  man,  Jesus  also  wanted  to  heal 
the  temporarily  able-bodied  to  walk  beside  the  blind  man  in 
a  journey  of  faith.  How  can  contemporary  people  who  see 


avoid  treating  people  who  are  blind  the  way  the  Pharisees 
treated  the  man  born  blind?  Look  around  your  places  of 
work  and  worship,  your  circle  of  friends  and  your  favorite 
places  to  play.  If  you  do  not  see  one  out  of  seven  people  with 
a  disability,  ask  yourself  why.  Are  there  physical  and/or  atti- 
tudinal  barriers?  Imagine  yourself  going  through  your  typ- 
ical day  with  a  particular  disability  like  blindness.  What 
would  you  need  to  do  differently?  This  will  give  you  good 
ideas  of  what  services  you  might  need  to  advocate  for, 
together  with  people  with  disabilities. 

The  biblical  injunction  still  stands:  "Invite  the  blind  to 
your  feasts."  I  would  broaden  this  to  suggest  joining  orga- 
nizations to  work  for  civil  rights  for  and  with  people  with 
disabilities.  Also  make  friends  with  people  who  happen  to 
have  disabilities.  After  the  initial  discomfort  of  working  out 
the  concrete  details  of  the  disability  accommodation,  you 
will  be  repaid  for  the  extra  effort  by  gaining  a  new  perspec- 
tive on  the  world.  Being  a  boundary  crosser  can  help  liber- 
ate and  heal  you  as  well  as  those  you  are  crossing  the  bound- 
ary to  walk  with  in  solidarity.  What  would  Jesus  do?  ES 


Editor's  note:  An  audio  version  of  America  is  available  from  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  AT 
10010  (800-637-9193). 
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BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


ART  PLAYS  a  key  role  in  America, 
from  the  cover  itself  to  the  illus- 
trations on  the  inside.  My 
•awareness  of  this  role  was 
heightened  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Abraham  House,  an  organization  in  the 
Bronx  that  assists  prisoners  with  their 
reintegration  into  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  it  provides  assis- 
tance to  neighborhood  families 
struggling  to  deal  with  the  basic 
demands  of  food  and  rent.  But  a 
key  part  of  Abraham  House's  mis- 
sion also  concerns  its  after-school 
program  for  neighborhood  young- 
sters— some  of  whom  have  rela- 
tives behind  bars. 

The  after-school  program 
includes  instruction  in  art.  The 
afternoon  of  my  visit,  one  of  the 
artists  who  often  does  work  for 
America  came  to  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren. A  young  woman  in  her  mid- 
20's,  Stefanie  Augustine  had  con- 
tributed an  illustration  for  an  article 
on  Abraham  House  that  appeared 
in  America  last  fall  (9/30/02).  A 
donor  purchased  the  original  and 
had  it  framed  for  presentation  by 
Stefanie  that  very  afternoon. 

The  picture  shows  a  series  of 
inner-city  row  houses  like  the  two 
that  Abraham  House  occupies. 
Floating  high  above  them  is  a  per- 
son anchored  to  one  of  the  houses 
by  a  thin  cord,  while  holding  onto  a  feath- 
er that  keeps  him  aloft  against  the  sky. 
Stefanie  explained  that  the  person  floating 
in  the  sky  represents  a  person  who  has 
achieved  freedom  through  the  help  of 
Abraham  House,  while  the  cord  signifies 
Abraham  House's  continuing  as  a  source 
of  support.  Of  special  interest  to  the  chil- 


dren was  the  fact  that  the  feather  was  a  real 
one,  glued  to  the  surface  of  the  picture. 
And  in  fact  virtually  all  the  works  of  art 
Stefanie  showed  us  from  her  portfolio 
were  collages. 

Questions  by  the  youngsters  were 
threaded  throughout  the  talk.  "Do  you 
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ever  mess  up?"  asked  one  child.  "All  the 
time,"  came  the  answer.  But  Stefanie  went 
on  to  explain  that  working  in  a  collage 
motif  gives  her  the  freedom  simply  to 
paint — or  paste — over  whatever  is  in  need 
of  correcting  on  a  given  picture.  And 
besides,  she  added,  "I  don't  like  to  give 
up" —  a  comment  that  evoked  approving 
nods  from  staff  members  who  were  pre- 
sent. "How  long  does  it  take  you  to  do  a 
picture?"     came     another  question. 


Anywhere  from  one  to  three  days,  Stefanie 
replied.  The  process  begins,  she  said, 
when  an  article  needing  an  illustration 
arrives  in  the  mail  from  America. 

One  by  one  she  held  up  pictures  from 
her  portfolio,  commenting  on  how  she 
had  created  them.  The  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  elementary  to  high  school 
level,  were  totally  absorbed.  "When  did 
you  begin  drawing?"  was  another  query. 
"When  I  was  three  or  four  years  old,"  she 
said,  going  on  to  add  that  the  early 
instinct  to  draw  found  expression  even  on 
paper  placemats  in  restaurants  when  her 
parents  occasionally  took  the  family  out 
to  eat.  After  high  school,  she  attended  the 
Rhode  Island  School  ot 
Design,  from  which  she 
received  a  bachelor  of  fine 
arts  degree  after  four  years. 
But  a  degree  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  living  wage,  at 
least  not  right  away,  and  so 
for  the  first  year  after  gradu- 
ation Stefanie  waited  tables. 
Now  she  works  at  her  home 
in  New  Rochelle,  and  her 
illustrations  appear  in  other 
magazines  besides  America, 
including  big-circulation 
ones  like  Seventeen. 

After  the  questions  and 
answers,  Abraham  House's 
regular  art  teacher,  together 
with  Stefanie,  led  the  young- 
sters off  to  make — what 
else? — collages.  Equipped 
with  scissors  and  glue,  the 
younger  ones  began  first, 
working  animatedly  together 
at  a  long  table.  On  a  strip  of 
white  paper  a  springtime  pic- 
ture gradually  emerged,  a 
suburban  street  lined  with 
houses  and  trees,  beneath  a  blue  tissue- 
paper  sky.  The  comfortable  world  of  the 
collage  was  quite  different  from  the 
world  the  children  know  in  the  Bronx. 
But  the  very  act  of  making  it  was  awaken- 
ing in  them  an  awareness  of  their  own 
creative  gifts.  These  same  gifts  may  in 
turn  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  forms 
of  beauty  that  can  help  them  transcend, 
and  even  transform,  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings. ^ 
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Given  the  choice  between 
dental  surgery  without  anes- 
thetic and  The  Magdalene 
Sisters,  call  your  dentist  for  an 
appointment  immediately.  In  either  case, 
pain  may  be  salutary  in  the  long  run.  The 
film  raises  too  many  important  issues  to  be 
dismissed  as  just  another  skirmish  in  the 
vast  anti-Catholic  crusade  allegedly  waged 
by  enemies  of  the  church  in  die  media,  the 
arts  and  the  academy.  It  is,  however,  a 
strong  polemic  written  and  directed  by  a 
very  angry  artist  intent  on  indicting  not 
only  the  women's  workhouses  run  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  until  the  end 
of  the  20th  century  but  the  social  and 
institutional  structures  that  permitted 
them.  Like  any  good  prosecutor,  he  pre- 
sents the  evidence  to  the  most  damning- 
effect  possible.  Peter  Mullan,  born  in 
Ireland  but  living  in  Scotland,  clearly  has 
little  love  for  the  Irish  church,  or  to  judge 
from  this  film,  the  Irish  people.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  denies  that  the  materi- 
al he  presents,  however  harshly,  is  for  the 
most  part  accurate.  Even  if  the  facts  might 
be  selected  unfairly  and  then  embellished 
to  serve  the  dramatic  purposes  of  a  film, 
the  message  provides  the  occasion  for 
reflection  for  Catholics,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
truly  impartial,  for  their  critics  as  well. 

Pardon  the  digression  at  the  outset, 
but  a  comparison  is  irresistible  at  this 
point.  I've  been  in  Boston  during  the 
ordeal  of  the  priest  sex-abuse  scandal. 
During  those  awful  mondis  as  the  story 
was  breaking,  each  edition  of  The  Boston 
Globe  and  every  local  newscast  rubbed  the 
proverbial  salt  into  gaping  wounds.  The 
Globe  was  in  the  hunt  for  a  Pulitzer  prize, 
which  it  received.  Clearly,  some  in  the 
media  were  enjoying  this  a  bit  too  much 
and  using  the  occasion  to  settle  long-held 
grudges  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
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old  Irish  establishment  of  the  city  or  even 
with  Cardinal  Bernard  Law,  who  stood 
with  his  chancery  staff  at  the  ground  zero 
of  what  was  casually  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy  called  a  coverup.  Press 
coverage  was  often  selective  and  at  times 
nasty.  Little  if  any  mention  was  made  of 
enormous  legal  fees  at  stake  in  the  multi- 
million  dollar  settlements.  Still,  as  we  lived 
through  this  darkest  of  hours  for  the 
American  Catholic  Church,  one  could 
argue  as  I  do,  that  we  as  Catholics  were 
forced  to  examine  clerical  culture  with  its 
French-cuffed  aristocracy  with  more  hon- 
esty than  ever  before.  As  a  church,  we're 
humbled  and  hurting,  but  probably  a  lot 
stronger  as  a  result. 

That  is  why  I  am  reluctant  to  attack 
"The  Magdalene  Sisters,"  despite  its 
harshness.  The  fact  that  something  like 
the  events  portrayed  in  the  film  could  have 
happened  in  Western  Europe  in  our  life- 
times and  in  our  church  should  encourage 
us  to  move  beyond  the  indisputable  ele- 
ments of  bias  in  the  presentation  to  pon- 
der several  uncomfortable  realities  about 
our  recent  history.  Again  die  comparison: 
It  is  quite  justifiable  to  take  satisfaction  in 
the  dramatic  improvement  in  our  prevent- 


ing and  handling  sexual  abuse  by  clergy, 
but  it  does  not  excuse  us  from  asking  how 
it  could  have  gone  on  for  so  many  years, 
even  if  the  answers  hurt. 

"The  Magdalene  Sisters"  retells  the 
actual  stories  of  four  young  women  whose 
lives  intersect  in  the  workhouse.  It  begins 
in  1964,  a  century  past  in  terms  of  water- 
shed cultural  revolutions  of  the  1960's. 
The  film  opens  at  a  wedding  reception, 
where  a  priest  entertains  the  guests  with  a 
rousing  folk  song,  sung  with  the  throbbing 
accompaniment  of  a  Celtic  drum. 
Dancing  and  drink  abound.  As  though 
wanting  to  share  a  secret,  a  young  man 
bids  his  cousin  Margaret  (Anne-Marie 
Duff)  to  join  him  upstairs.  She  is  stunned 
and  furious  at  his  advances,  but  he  forces 
himself  upon  her.  As  the  music  blares  on, 
she  tells  a  friend  what  happened,  and  with- 
in minutes  everyone  in  the  room  knows 
about  her  disgrace.  The  rapist  becomes 
irrelevant  to  the  story.  Margaret  is  a  fallen 
woman,  and  the  next  morning  die  parish 
priest  bundles  her  off  to  a  Magdalene 
House  where  she  can  repent  of  her  sins. 

Rose  (Dorothy  Duffy)  first  appears  in 
the  hospital  holding  her  newborn  son. 
Next  to  her,  as  motionless  as  a  wax 
dummy,  sits  her  stone-faced  mother,  who 
refuses  to  look  at  her  daughter  or  her 
grandson.  In  the  hallway,  her  father 
arranges  for  the  priest  to  take  the  baby  for 
adoption  in  a  good  Catholic  home  and  for 
Rose  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  The  family 
avoids  both  the  embarrassment  and  incon- 


Geraldine  McEwan  as  Sister  Bridget  in  Peter  Mullan's  "The  Magdalene  Sisters." 
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venience  of  th<  md  his  mother. 

The  third  sror)  centers  around 
Bernadette  (Nora  Jane-Noone),  a  senior 
girl  at  an  orphanage,  who  is  known  both 
for  her  beaut)  and  her  vanity.  The 
younger  girls  argue  for  the  right  to  brush 
her  hair,  and  the  boys  from  the  neighbor- 
hood hang  out  at  the  play-yard  gate  to 
make  leering  sehoolboy  remarks  to  her. 
She  loves  the  attention,  and  realizes  as  if 
by  instinct  the  power  of  her  blossoming 
womanhood.  The  matron  knows  that  such 
a  girl  will  come  to  no  good  end,  and  trans- 
fers her  to  the  Magdalene  House  to  save 
her  soul. 

Saving  souls  is  what  Sister  Bridget 
(Geraldine  McEwan)  is  all  about,  or  so  she 
tells  herself.  As  head  of  the  establishment, 
she  keeps  order  with  a  strict  discipline  that 
easily  crosses  the  boundary  into  sheer 
sadism.  At  this  institution,  hours  in  the 
laundry,  complete  silence,  brown  gunny- 
sack  uniforms,  meager  rations  and  total 
isolation  from  the  outside  world  are  not 
enough  to  bring  redemption.  The  regi- 
men must  be  supplemented  with  whip- 
pings across  the  back  of  bare  legs  and  for 
major — or  not  so  major — infractions,  a 
shearing  of  the  head.  For  these  young 
women,  teenagers  all,  there  is  no  trial,  no 
appeal  or  no  fixed  sentence.  They  receive 
no  wages  for  their  labors.  As  the  three 
newcomers  find  their  way  on  the  first 
morning,  they  pass  a  line  of  drawn,  expres- 
sionless gray-haired  women  who  appar- 
ently have  spent  their  lives  in  this  institu- 
tion. Girls — and  they  are  that,  really — can 
be  sent  here  because  their  parents  find 
them  troublesome,  and  there  they  remain 
until  their  family  takes  them  back,  an 
impossible  situation  for  an  orphan.  For 
many  it  is  a  life  sentence  without  chance  of 
parole. 

At  the  asylum,  the  three  meet  Crispina 
(Eileen  Walsh),  a  sweet  but  simple  young 
woman  whose  two-year-old  son  is 
brought  to  the  drying-yard  gate  to 
exchange  waves  with  his  mother.  She  may 
not  speak  to  him  or  to  her  sister,  his  step- 
mother, ever.  Crispina  attempts  suicide  on 
several  occasions,  but  the  other  girls  cover 
her  secret  to  protect  her  from  further  pun- 
ishment. When  she  reveals  that  she  has 
been  sexually  abused  by  the  priest-chap- 
lain, she  is  transferred  to  solitary  confine- 
ment in  an  insane  asylum. 

Two  scenes  smolder  in  the  memory 
long  after  the  film  ends.  One  young  girl 


screams  like  a  wounded  animal  when  her 
father  brings  her  back  after  a  runaway 
attempt.  He  throws  the  hysterical  girl 
onto  her  dormitory  bed,  strikes  her 
repeatedly  and  shrieks  at  the  "whores"  (or 
"hooers"  as  he  calls  them),  who  look  on  in 
horror.  Sister  Bridget  assures  him  that  she 
will  take  care  of  the  matter,  which  means 
shearing  her  hair  so  that  she  will  be 
ashamed  to  leave  the  premises  again.  Later 
in  the  story,  when  Bernadette  resists  the 
head-shaving,  Sister  Bridget  completes 
her  work  with  scissors,  causing  blood  to 
run  across  the  victim's  face  and  clot  in  her 
eyelashes.  The  torturer  holds  a  mirror  up 
to  her  swollen  face  and  orders  her  to  gaze 
at  the  ugliness  of  her  sin. 

And  so  on.  This  is  not  stuff  for  the 
squeamish.  In  his  script,  Peter  Mullan  has 
deliberately  violated  to  good  effect  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  screenwriting  by 
failing  to  provide  any  reasonable,  likeable 
characters  to  provide  contrast  for  the  mal- 
ice of  the  villains.  He  offers  not  one  com- 
passionate priest,  nun  or  parent.  They  are 
all  cruel,  unfeeling,  intolerant  monsters, 
each  of  them.  The  film  does  not  set  out  to 
indict  individuals,  but  a  system,  an  institu- 
tion and  ultimately  the  people  who 
allowed  such  atrocities  to  survive  for  more 
than  a  century. 

What  makes  the  viewing  particularly 
painful  for  Catholics,  who  may  be  excused 
for  a  sensitivity  on  these  points  after  a  con- 
tinuous raking  in  the  media  during  the 
past  two  years,  is  the  way  these  partial 
truths  presented  in  the  film  reinforce  the 
worst  of  current  anti-Catholic  prejudices. 
The  overarching  story  is  that  the  Roman 
(note:  "Roman"  to  underscore  alien) 
Catholic  Church  is  obsessed  with  preserv- 
ing an  outmoded,  unnatural  and  destruc- 
tive sexual  ethic.  The  unspoken  other  side 
of  the  story  is  that  secular  opinion  leaders 
are  equally  obsessed  by  gender  issues  as  a 
test  of  modernity  and  tolerance.  The 
diverse  manifestations  of  this  conflict  of 
cultures  fit  neatly  into  a  simplistic 
paradigm  of  good  and  evil,  freedom  and 
repression,  health  and  neurosis:  gay  mar- 
riage, contraception,  choice,  divorce-and- 
remarriage,  women  priests,  recreational 
sex.  In  each  case,  the  church,  we  are  told, 
proves  itself  reactionary  in  contrast  to 
enlightened  secular  society.  Celebrities  at 
awards  presentations  can  always  draw  ova- 
tions by  making  the  politically  acceptable 
statement  on  any  of  these  points.  They 


rarely  speak  of  immigrants'  and  refugees' 
rights,  capital  punishment,  trade  unions, 
housing,  bilingual  education,  foreign  aid, 
redistribution  of  wealth  and  other  issues 
on  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  staked 
out  far  more  "progressive"  positions  than 
many  of  the  Hollywood  establishments. 

"The  Magdalene  Sisters"  plays  up  this 
sexual  preoccupation.  For  the  narrow- 
minded  Irish  people,  in  Peter  Mullan's 
mind,  sexuality  was — and  for  him  may  still 
be — the  one  unforgivable  sin  that 
demands  a  life  of  atonement.  Parents  see 
their  daughters'  transgressions  as  their 
own  failure  and  overcome  the  humiliation 
by  disowning  them.  Their  behavior  fits 
the  larger  social  pattern  of  intolerance. 
When  the  Magdalenes  are  paraded 
through  a  village  on  their  way  to  a  May 
devotion,  guarded  by  both  nuns  and 
police,  the  townspeople  look  on  them  with 
bemusement  and  contempt.  The  sisters 
become  the  laity's  angels  of  vengeance, 
doing  their  dirty  work  for  them,  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,  out  of  compassion. 

For  professional  celibates,  the  morbid 
preoccupation  with  sins  of  the  flesh  pro- 
vides a  transparent  veil  for  their  own  per- 
version. The  priest  takes  advantage  of  an 
inmate.  The  nuns  amuse  themselves  by 
lining  up  their  charges  and  forcing  them 
to  jog  in  place  stark  naked,  and  then  with 
a  crudeness  beyond  belief,  comparing 
their  physical  attributes.  They  save  the 
most  humiliating  observations  for 
Crispina,  the  most  fragile,  and  then  chide 
her  for  not  being  able  to  take  a  joke.  The 
camera  cuts  between  the  tormented, 
debased  women  and  a  tight  close-up  of  the 
leering  porcine  face  of  the  nun  in  charge. 
For  those  who  feel  animosity  toward 
church  people  for  what  they  see  as  sexual 
hypocrisy,  these  scenes  reinforce  the  prej- 
udices they  reinforced  during  the  recent 
sex-abuse  scandals. 

I  wanted  to  stand  up  in  the  theater 
and  shout:  It's  not  like  this!  Many  Irish 
families  are  loving.  Most  clergy  and  reli- 
gious are  compassionate.  This  is  a  sick- 
ness among  a  few!  Where  is  the  wider 
picture,  the  balance?  But  in  the  present 
climate  among  those  critics  who  lack  the 
experience  and  wisdom  to  place  such  hor- 
rors within  a  reasonable  set  of  contexts, 
demurrer  can  be  heard  as  denial  and,  as 
recent  events  have  shown,  denial  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  lie.  Perhaps  my  reaction  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  Italian-American  who 
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has  just  had  it  with  too  many  had 
Godfather  jokes.  Yes,  the  Mafia  has 
Italian  roots,  hut  Italians  are  about  much 
more  than  crime. 

Why  did  such  things  happen?  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  I  suppose.  In  Ireland, 
the  government  was  happy  to  have  social 
services  provided  on  the  cheap,  so  respon- 
sible authorities  were  reluctant  to  step  in. 
Religious  orders  provided  the  personnel 
to  run  institutions;  the  arrangement  pro- 
vided a  ministry  for  them  in  keeping  with 
the  charism  of  the  community.  It  worked 
fairly  well  with  schools,  hospitals  and  to  a 
certain  extent  orphanages,  but  getting 
involved  with  the  penal  system  seems  with 
the  glaring  wisdom  of  hindsight  to  have 
been  a  colossal  blunder.  One  cruel  distor- 
tion in  the  film  is  having  Sister  Bridget 
continually  counting  her  money,  as 
though  she  were  working  her  charges  to 
death  to  increase  productivity  and  profits. 
It's  clear  the  nuns  enjoyed  few  luxuries 
beyond  jam  on  their  bread  during  after- 
noon tea.  More  likely  the  paltry  sum  the 
government  paid,  if  it  paid  anything,  made 
the  workhouse  dependent  on  income 
from  the  laundry,  and  then,  as  now,  supe- 
riors had  to  watch  their  budgets  very  care- 
fully if  they  were  to  pay  the  bills. 

Why  did  it  last  until  an  estimated 
30,000  women  had  been  committed  to 
such  places  and  until  bodies  discovered  in 
unmarked  graves  brought  the  realization 
that  something  profoundly  evil  was  going 
on?  The  last  such  workhouse  closed  in 
1996.  Peter  Mullan  argues  that  the  Irish 
people,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  families 
and  the  inmates  themselves  were  trapped 
in  their  own  insularity,  just  like  the 
Taliban  in  the  most  inaccessible  reaches  of 
Afghanistan.  That  is  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. Lacking  any  mechanisms  for  self- 
criticism  or  for  hearing  criticism  from  the 
outside  world,  they  merely  accept  their 
own  version  of  their  traditions  as  the  way 
things  were  intended  to  be.  One  merely 
says,  "Yes,  Sister,"  accepts  the  switch 
across  the  legs,  swallows  resentment  and 
carries  on,  because  that's  what  God 
intended.  How  dare  any  one  challenge 
God's  chosen  emissaries? 

Peter  Mullan's  film  is  angry,  harsh  in 
its  judgments,  sensational  to  a  fault,  sim- 
plistic in  its  analysis  and  deliberately  con- 
demnatory. For  Catholics,  it  is  infuriating 
and  humiliating.  Perhaps  that's  why  we 
should  see  it.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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So  far,  the  21st  century  has  witnessed  a 
remarkable  resurgence  of  anti-American 
feeling  around  the  world.  Despite  a  brief 
burst  of  sympathy  for  the  United  States 
immediately  after  Sept.  11,  2001,  alarm 
about  American  conduct  has  increased 
markedly  abroad.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
attribute  this  apprehension  solely  to  the 
policies  of  the  Bush  administration.  Two 
timely  new  books  show  that  there  are 
aspects  of  the  American  character  that  are 
bound  to  make  other  nations  nervous. 
They  also  show,  however,  positive  aspects 
ol  the  American  character  that  the 
nation's  critics,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
may  overlook  too  easily. 

The  first  of  these  traits  is  that 
Americans  are  Utopian.  In  various,  often 
conflicting  ways,  but  nearly  unanimously, 
they  believe  that  the  world  is  perfectible; 
and  they  dream  of  making  it  so.  This  is  the 
theme  of  Jim  Cullen's  work  on  the 
American  dream.  The  second  trait  is  that 
Americans  are  tempted  to  believe  that  both 
their  own  imperfections  and  those  of  the 
greater  world  not  only  can  be  overcome 
but  should  be  confronted  vigorously.  This 
is  the  dominant  theme  of  James  Morone's 
book  on  the  American  sense  of  sin.  To 
Morone,  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
Brown  University,  a  constant  quest  for 
redemption  prevents  either  the  individual- 
istic or  the  communal  motivations  of 
American  life  from  proceeding  too  far.  I 
would  add  that  the  ingrained  American 
sense  of  sinfulness  is  a  healthy  check  to  an 
equally  vigorous  national  self-confidence. 


book  reviews 

Much  contemporary  fear  of  the 
United  States  is  motivated  by  the  thought 
that  the  dream  is  invariably  one  of  empire 
and  the  sin  is  necessarily  one  of  arrogance. 
Cullen  and  Morone  counter  that  notion 
with  portraits  of  a  reassuringly  complex 
American  character. 

Cullen,  who  teaches  history  and  litera- 
ture at  Harvard  University,  begins  with  an 
adequate  synopsis  of  the  causes  of 
American  dreaming,  followed  by  four 
important  variations  on  the  dream.  Both 
the  Puritan  experience  and  the  vision  of 
the  American  Revolution  encouraged  the 
conviction  that  ideals  are  actually  attain- 
able. So  far,  there  is  little  new  in  this  anal- 
ysis. Of  vital  importance  and  potential 
reassurance  to  America's  critics,  however, 
is  Cullen's  insight  that  the  particulars  of 
the  American  dream  vary  from  dreamer  to 
dreamer.  The  vision  of  an  American  over- 
seas empire  is  not  shared  by  all,  and  in  fact 
contradicts  some  important  expressions  of 
the  dream.  Meanwhile,  Cullen  describes 
four  of  the  most  basic  ways  of  dreaming: 
the  visions  of  upward  mobility,  equality, 
home  ownership  and  the  lush  lifestyle  of 
the  West  Coast. 

While  each  of  the  four  quests  can 
manifest  itself  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  Cullen  insightfully  sees  specific 
geographical  origins  for  them  all.  Most 
important  is  his  assertion  that  the  South, 
the  scene  of  America's  most  serious 
inequalities  in  the  form  of  slavery  and  Jim 
Crow,  has  provoked  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  establish  equality.  That  observa- 
tion made  me  ponder  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  both  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
most  articulate  white  spokesman  for  equal- 
ity, and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Jefferson's 
greatest  African  American  counterpart, 
were  both  Southerners.  Cullen  makes  a 
compelling  case  that  the  South  has  been 
much  more  responsible  for  the  equality 
movement  than  it  has  been  given  credit  for 
by  scholars  obsessed  with  the  sin  rather 
than  the  redemption  of  racism. 
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early  lead  to  isolationism  and  the  abandonment 
is  to  of  justifiable  international  obligations. 
3  that  Similarly,  an  unchecked  desire  to  reform 
nani-  others  finds  its  extreme  expression  in  ram- 
that  pant  interventionism.  Morone  implies  that 
1,  but  a  balanced  sense  of  the  two  traits  is  needed 
must  to  keep  America  both  healthy  in  itself  and 
milty  healthy  in  its  conduct  abroad, 
they  Both  authors  ask  whether  religious  lib- 
le.  If  erty  is  still  essential  in  the  United  States 
it  can  today.  In  answering  affirmatively,  each 
iven-  gives  important  new  justifications  for  that 
t  can  freedom.  For  Cullen,  the  essential  reli- 
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Iraqi  society. 

At  the  same  time,  when  American  wars 
run  into  difficulties,  as  was  the  case  in 
Vietnam,  people  quickly  search  their  con- 
sciences and  ask  whether  the  trouble  is 
rooted  in  the  possible  injustice  of  the 
cause.  Morone  is  particularly  adept  at 
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Brown  University,  a  constant  quest  for 
redemption  prevents  either  the  individual- 
istic or  the  communal  motivations  of 
American  life  from  proceeding  too  far.  I 
would  add  that  the  ingrained  American 
sense  of  sinfulness  is  a  healthy  check  to  an 
equally  vigorous  national  self-confidence. 
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Morone  traces  Southern  and  other 
American  reform  movements  to  that  desire 
for  redemption.  According  to  both 
authors,  the  effect  is  a  reminder  that 
Americans  do  not  necessarily  live  in  the 
unrealistic  belief  that  they  have  already 
achieved  Utopia  themselves  and  now  need 
only  to  spread  it  abroad.  In  fact,  they  keep 
striving  for  perfection,  tend  to  be  quick  to 
notice  shortcomings  and  often  struggle  to 
correct  the  national  course.  This  character 
trait  should  give  pause  to  those  who  think 
the  post-9/1 1  course  of  the  United  States  is 
already  firmly  set. 

Cullen  is  unexceptional  in  his  analysis 
of  the  dream  of  upward  mobility,  tradi- 
tionally represented  by  Lincoln's  Midwest, 
and  in  his  discussion  of  the  dream  of  home 
ownership,  which  is  likewise  very  much 
western  in  origin  as  well.  However,  the 
dream  of  the  coast,  which  for  Cullen  finds 
its  exemplar  in  the  culture  of  California, 
provides  him  with  truly  original  insight. 
This  is  the  American  ideal  most  likely  to 
alarm  critics  of  military  assertiveness.  Since 
the  California  Gold  Rush,  some  Americans 
have  believed  that  everything  can  be 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  nothing.  For 
Cullen,  the  appeal  of  this  notion  can  be 
traced  through  the  nation's  fascination 
with  Hollywood  and  the  perceived 
lifestyles  of  Hollywood  symbols  of  celebri- 
ty and  wealth.  For  Morone,  this  aspect  of 
the  dream  is  what  leads  moralists  to  cam- 
paign against  American  decadence. 

Both  the  coastal  dream  and  its  critics 
deserve  attention,  because  ever  since  the 
Reagan  presidency,  the  United  States  has 
achieved  a  series  of  military  and  strategic 
victories  that  a  certain  myth  regards  as 
cosdess.  Consider  the  popular  understand- 
ing of  the  invasion  of  Grenada  and  the  two 
Persian  Gulf  wars.  Disregarding  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  casualties  in  each, 
some  Americans  see  their  country  as  head- 
ed for  inevitable  victories  through  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  It  is  right  to 
worry  that  such  feelings  can  provoke 
extravagant  notions  of  exactly  what  the 
United  States  is  now  capable  of  achiev- 
ing— for  instance,  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Iraqi  society. 

At  the  same  time,  when  American  wars 
run  into  difficulties,  as  was  the  case  in 
Vietnam,  people  quickly  search  their  con- 
sciences and  ask  whether  die  trouble  is 
rooted  in  the  possible  injustice  of  the 
cause.  Morone  is  particularly  adept  at 


showing  how  this  trait,  noticeable  as  early 
as  the  Puritans,  can  lead  Americans  to 
reverse  ill-advised  conduct.  He  argues  that 
this  preoccupation  with  sin  has  two  mani- 
festations. First,  Americans  believe  that 
they  must  redeem  themselves.  Second,  but 
only  second,  they  believe  that  they  must 
reform  others.  When  Americans  feel  guilty 
or  uneasy  about  their  own  conduct,  they 
withdraw  into  themselves  for  a  while.  If 
carried  out  robustly,  this  type  of  retreat  can 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  foreign  adven- 
turism. And  in  its  extreme  forms,  it  can 


lead  to  isolationism  and  the  abandonment 
of  justifiable  international  obligations. 
Similarly,  an  unchecked  desire  to  reform 
others  finds  its  extreme  expression  in  ram- 
pant interventionism.  Morone  implies  that 
a  balanced  sense  of  the  two  traits  is  needed 
to  keep  America  both  healthy  in  itself  and 
healthy  in  its  conduct  abroad. 

Both  authors  ask  whether  religious  lib- 
erty is  still  essential  in  the  United  States 
today.  In  answering  affirmatively,  each 
gives  important  new  justifications  for  that 
freedom.  For  Cullen,  the  essential  reli- 
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gious  issue  is  thai  'are  of  the 

American  dreai  a  ;  settled.  No  one 

is  really  sure  ho  trie  it,  and  there  is 

no  clear  consensus  as  to  when  it  has  been 
violated.  Therefore,  as  many  voices  as  pos- 
sible are  necessary  in  any  conversation 
about  its  meaning.  For  Morone,  the  issue 
is  not  so  much  that  the  dream  is  unclear  as 
that  its  expressions  ultimately  and 
inevitably  fall  short.  Correctives  provided 
by  alternative  dreamers  can  prevent  one 
particular  expression  of  the  dream  from 
becoming  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Cullen  finds  in  fiction  the  best  symbol- 
ic analysis  of  why  the  various  expressions  of 
the  dream  need  liberty.  He  presents  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  Jay  Gatsby,  in  the  popu- 
lar imagination  a  symbol  of  American 
excess,  as  ultimately  changing  into  a  Christ- 
like figure.  Gatsby  dies  for  another;  his 
demise  occurs  at  three  in  the  afternoon;  and 
his  identity  is  revealed  by  his  father  on  the 
third  day  following.  That  such  a  sinner 
could  become  a  redeemer  is  a  reminder  to 
Cullen  that  any  expression  of  the  American 
dream  is  inadequate,  because  it  longs  for 
that  which  defies  human  understanding  or 
manifestation.  It  is  just  not  possible  to 
reduce  it  to  any  single  concrete  expres- 
sion— the  coast  is  always  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  voyager. 

One  last  insight  is  drawn  by  Morone. 
He  shows  how  the  Puritan  persecution  of 
heretics,  other  denominations  and  witches 
was  motivated  as  much  by  the  Puritans'  fear 
of  their  own  susceptibility  to  these  creeds  as 
it  was  by  fear  of  those  who  already  pro- 
fessed them.  They  dreaded  their  own  sus- 
ceptibility to  persuasion!  He  then  shows 
the  same  twin  anxieties  at  work  in  the  abo- 
litionist controversy,  the  quest  for  the  mid- 
dle-class rectitude  of  temperance  and  for 
women's  rights  during  the  later  Victorian 
period,  the  social  gospel  movement  of  the 
earlier  20th  century  and  the  individualist 
reaction  that  marked  the  later  part  of  that 
same  century.  In  each  case,  Americans  have 
sought  to  convert  perceived  "wicked  oth- 
before  the  "others"  contaminated 
;m.  This  creates  a  paradoxical  desire  to 
e  that  "other"  both  close  and  far  away  at 
the  same  time.  This  helps  to  explain  the 
ferocity  and  polarization  of  the  cultural 
wars  that  have  arisen  since  the  1960's,  as 
weD  as  any  wish  to  destroy,  at  least  as  plau- 
sible public  figures,  those  opponents  who 
cannot  be  converted.  This  trait  may  also 
explain  why  other  nations  would  be  justi- 


fied in  fearing  becoming  a  target  of  the 
United  States. 

The  American  ambivalence  about  how 
to  deal  with  the  sinful  "other"  may  justify  a 
much  more  timely  fear  of  American  con- 
duct overseas  than  the  myth  of  simple 
American  imperialism.  On  the  one  hand, 
Americans  seem  to  believe  that  the  manner 
in  which  Iraq  and  other  Islamic  states  have 
proceeded  during  recent  generations  is 
morally  wrong  and  needs  to  be  replaced  by 
Western-style  democracy  and  liberalism. 
On  the  other,  the  United  States  is  so  afraid 
of  the  Islamic  peoples  that  it  takes  drastic 
steps  to  limit  their  influence  on  the  United 
States.  Americans  want  them  to  learn  about 
democracy  but  seem  anxious  about  letting 
them  come  to  the  United  States  to  do  this. 
It  is  indeed  reasonable  to  worry  that  if 
Americans  notice  no  substantial  reform 
among  the  Iraqi  people  within  a  relatively 
short  time,  they  might  abandon  that  nation, 
leaving  the  process  of  rebuilding  it  incom- 
plete. 

Morone  believes  that  when  the 
Puritans  settled  New  England,  their  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  and  thrift  was 
accompanied  by  a  strong  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  collective  welfare.  Eventually, 
however,  these  split  and  went  to  war  with 
one  another.  To  that  split  Morone 
attributes  all  the  cultural  conflict  that  fol- 
lowed. But  Cullen's  four  versions  of  the 
dream  suggest  that  the  fragmentation  is 
much  more  complex  than  that. 

These  two  books  need  each  other.  The 
split  described  by  Morone  may  indeed 
have  been  the  primary  one,  but  Cullen  has 
shown  tfiat  much  greater  divisions  fol- 
lowed. In  the  end,  I  favor  Cullen's  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  notion  that  the  American 
dream  defies  reduction.   Thomas  Murphy 
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Aidan  Nichols  presents  a  brief,  accessi- 
ble and  clear  introduction  to  the  theolo- 
gy of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  prior  of 
Blackfriars  in  Cambridge,  England, 
Nichols  communicates  the  sweep  and 


texture  of  St.  Thomas's  thought  in  a 
remarkably  direct  and  simple  (but  not 
simplistic)  manner.  He  follows  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  English  Dominican 
Thomists  but  is  also  indebted  to  French 
and  American  expositors  of  Thomistic 
theology. 

Discovering  Aquinas  begins  with  a 
compact  and  helpful  biographical 
sketch.  Nichols's  account  stresses 
Thomas's  vocation  as  a  Dominican  friar 
and  theologian  committed  to  contempla- 
ta  aliis  tradere,  to  "give  to  others  the 
fruits  of  contemplation."  This  emphasis 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  undergradu- 
ates who  are  under  the  impression  that 
St.  Thomas  was  primarily  a  philosopher. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  pro- 
vides a  careful  exposition  of  Thomas's 
major  theological  concerns  and  themes: 
revelation,  the  unity  of  God  and  cre- 
ation, Trinity,  the  image  of  God  in 
humanity,  angelology,  grace  and  the 
virtues,  and  Christ,  the  church  and 
sacraments.  It  is  helpful  that  Nichols 
treats  Thomas's  theology  not  as  a  static 
system  but  as  the  starting  point  of  a 
powerful  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
theological  inquiry.  Though  he  is 
deeply  inspired  by  Thomas,  Nichols  by 
no  means  holds  that  all  the  questions 
that  have  ever  been  generated  by 
thoughtful  minds  have  already  been 
answered  in  the  Thomistic  corpus. 
Hence  the  third  part  of  Nichols's  text 
addresses  "Thomas  in  history,"  and  the 
final  part  takes  up  his  ongoing  relevance 
to  the  "practice  of  philosophy"  and  the 
"idea  of  theology,"  respectively. 

Nichols  certainly  achieves  his  goal 
of  providing  an  accurate  and  concise 
introduction  to  the  whole  of  the  theolo- 
gy of  St.  Thomas.  One  might  wonder 
why  such  a  volume  is  needed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  so  many  introductory 
texts  are  available.  The  answer  is  that 
none  of  the  other  introductions  offer  the 
kind  of  synthetic  theological  and  histor- 
ical summary  provided  by  Nichols.  He 
devotes  primary  attention  to  the  Summa 
Theologiae  but  also  draws  upon  many 
other  Thomistic  works  when  relevant  to 
his  discussion.  He  notes  the  proximate 
historical  context  of  St.  Thomas's  writ- 
ings but  explains  his  position  in  ways 
that  make  sense  to  21st-century  readers. 
His  treatment  of  angelology  is  a  case  in 
point. 
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The  topic  of  "angels"  strikes  most 
contemporary  readers  as  an  amusing 
expression  of  a  (supposedly)  medieval 
fascination  with  magic  and  the  occult, 
but  Nichols  shows  that  Thomas's  rather 
extensive  treatment  of  this  subject  was 
rooted  in  Scripture,  theologically 
sophisticated  and  consistent  with  his 
larger  theology  of  revelation  and  theol- 
ogy of  creation.  A  brief  introduction  to 
angelology  cannot  answer  all  the  rele- 
vant questions  that  might  be  put  to  this 
topic,  but  Nichols  provides  serious 
grounds  for  pursuing  it  in  more  detail 
through  a  study  of  the  primary  texts. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  every  introduc- 
tory text  strives  to  do. 

Discovering  Aquinas  also  has  another 
strength:  it  allows  one  to  see  both  the 
forest  and  the  trees  (at  least  some  of  the 
most  important  ones).  Nichols  does  a 
superb  job  presenting  the  "big  picture" 
of  God  as  loving  Trinity  sending  the 
Son  and  Spirit  to  redeem  humanity  and 
providing  the  church  as  a  community 
within  which  salvation  can  be  pursued 
through  communion  and  sacrament. 
The  proper  accent  is  placed  on  grace 
healing  but  also  elevating  human  nature, 
a  position  that  makes  possible  the  inte- 
gration of  the  cardinal  virtues  within  a 
life  infused  with  the  theological  virtues 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

While  his  text  clearly  stresses  the 
coherence  and  internal  consistency  of 
Thomas's  theology,  Nichols  also  makes 
sure  readers  understand  that  Thomism 
is  a  tradition  with  its  own  ups  and 
downs.  He  rehearses  the  well-known 
"three  waves"  of  Scholasticism — begin- 
ning with  the  high  middle  ages,  then  ris- 
ing again  in  an  early  modern  resurgence 
and  finally  re-emerging  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury— and  then  he  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  "Fourth 
Scholasticism"  due  in  part  to  the 
prompting  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  working 
in  tandem  with  the  scholarly  research 
and  writing  of  both  European  and 
American  professors. 

Informed  readers  might  find  them- 
selves shifting  a  bit  in  their  seats  toward 
the  end  of  the  book,  since  some  of  the 
candidates  proposed  for  such  a 
Thomistic  renaissance  are  at  times  as 
influenced  by  Wittgenstein,  Kant  or 
Scheler  or,  for  that  matter,  Ockham  or 
even  Barth  as  they  are  by  Thomas.  How 


these  thinkers  are  to  be  interpreted  and 
how  they  are  related  to  one  another  are 
the  subjects  of  major  debates  in  the  field 
of  theology  that  one  could  hardly  expect 
the  author  to  explore  in  a  primer. 
Nichols  is  to  be  thanked  for  providing 
an  excellent  introduction  to  his  subject 
matter.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  those 
who  are  committed  to  studying  Thomas 
in  a  sustained  way  will  find  that  this 
book  whets  the  appetite  more  than  it 


satisfies  it.  Specialists  will  wish  the  book 
were  closer  to  the  length  of  Jean-Pierre 
Torrell's  magisterial  treatment  of 
Thomas's  life  and  spirituality — but  this 
would  be  another  kind  of  book 
addressed  to  a  different  audience. 

We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  this 
author,  for  his  book  provides  a  superb, 
clear  and  attractive  introduction  to  the 
theology  of  a  great  genius. 

Stephen  J.  Pope 
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The  Center  for  Sexuality  and  Religion 
announces  a  new  education,  independent  study  program 
in  human  sexuality. 


CSR  offers  independent  study 
and  private  consultation  on 
the  following: 

Marriage  and  Sexuality 
Gender  Issues 
Sexual  Abuse/Boundaries 
Sexuality  and  Celibacy 
Sexual  Etl)ics 

Homosexuality/Homophobia 
Psycbosexual  Problems 
Physiology  and  Sexuality 
Sexual  Addiction 
Transgender  Issues 

Visit  our  website  www.clrsr.or;)  for 
more  information,  or  call  610 .995  0341 


tration;  4)  demonstrated  ability  to  work  in  the 
African  American  community;  5)  knowledge 
and  love  of  African  American  Catholic  history, 
culture  and  heritage.  Benefits  and  competitive 
salary  are  offered.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas 
DiFolco,  9927  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45215,  by  Oct.  31,  2003;  Web  site: 
www.stagneschurchbondhi  11  .org. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIEST  sought  by  the 
Newman  Catholic  Center  at  Eastern  Illinois 
University,  Charleston,  111.  A  fuU-time  Roman 
Catholic  priest  is  sought  to  serve  as  leader  of 
liturgical  celebrations  and  sacramental  ministry. 
Newman  serves  students,  faculty,  staff  and  a  small 
permanent  community,  including  Latinos,  at  a 
residential  university  of  10,000+  students. 
Primary  responsibilities:  weekday  and  two 
Sunday  Masses,  collaboratively  planning  pro- 
grams in  faith  formation,  social  justice,  sacramen- 
tal preparation,  educational  seminars/outreach 
and  retreats,  along  with  two  campus  ministers. 
Position  begins  July  1,  2004.  Pluses  include  new 
worship  space  and  location  close  to  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis.  Deadline  for  applications: 
Dec.  12, 2004.  Send  curriculum  vitae  and  letter  of 
application  to:  Roy  Lanham,  Newman  Catholic 
Center,  500  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Charleston,  IL 
61920.  For  more  information  phone:  (217)  348- 
0188;  e-mail:  roylanham@eiu-newman.org. 

YOUTH  FAITH  FORMATION  (grades  9-12)  and 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY  COORDINATOR  in  Marshall, 
Minn.,  at  Holy  Redeemer  parish  and  at 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  University  in 
Marshall,  Minn.  One  full-time  position  with 
shared  responsibilities.  Experience  and  related 
degree  required.  Position  opens  Sept.  1,  2003. 
Submit  resume  by  Oct.  15  to:  Holy  Redeemer 
Church,  c/o  Leo,' 503  W.  Lyon,  Marshall,  MN 
56258;  e-mail:  Uanger@holy-redeemer.com. 

Travel 

STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 

Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
bob@wilhelm.name;  www.storyfest.com. 
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Direct  Involvement 

After  reading  Terry  Golway's  "No 
Questions,  Please"  (8/18),  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  as  close  as  I  could  possibly 
get  on  a  personal  basis  (for  someone 
that  has  no  direct  involvement)  to  what 
goes  on  in  Iraq.  I  did  this  by  reflecting 
on  a  house  that  one  passes  on  the  way 
into  town.  It's  a  modest  row  home,  and 
the  porch  is  bedecked  with  flowers,  rib- 
bons, pictures,  and  an  R.I. P.  notice  for 
Victor  with  a  lettered  sign  below  it: 
"We  love  you  Victor."  Victor  was  a  sol- 
dier who  died  during  this  war  in  Iraq.  I 
will  wait  for  someone  to  tell  me  that 
Victor's  death  was  justified.  If/when 
someone  does,  I  will  ask  the  person  to 
accompany  me  to  knock  on  the  door  of 
Victor's  family  to  ask  them  if  the  death 
was  worthwhile.  In  the  meantime,  I  can 
only  imagine  the  family's  sense  of  loss. 
And  doing  so  reveals  that  Victor  and 
others  should  not  have  been  sacrificed. 
My  personal  consolation  is  that  they 
perfectly  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
friends,  and  in  this  they  are  privileged 
to  know  Christ. 

Ignacio  J.  Silva 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Diversity 

I  read  with  great  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion Christopher  Pramuk's  article,  "O 
Happy  Day!"  (8/18).  I  strongly  agree 
that  being  part  of  a  racially,  ethnically 
and  economically  diverse  local  church  is 
a  fine  way  to  prepare  for  our  seat  at  the 
heavenly  banquet  table.  Like  him,  I  am 
blessed  to  be  part  of  a  parish  whose 
members  encompass  blacks  and  whites, 
rich  and  poor,  gays  and  straights,  old 
and  young,  mentally  and  physically 
abled  and  disabled.  As  people  line  up 
for  Communion,  I  am  always  moved  by 
such  diversity,  such  small  "c"  (universal) 
Catholicism. 

I  want  to  offer  two  suggestions  for 
churches  and  dioceses  who  want  to 
move  in  this  direction.  They  come  from 
our  parish's  now  five-year-long  "racial 
healing  process."  First,  for  understand- 
able historical  reasons,  the  murals,  stat- 
ues and  other  artworks  in  most  U.S. 
churches  are  European-American.  A 
visiting  black  sister  from  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  community  told  us,  "When  I 


enter  a  church,  I  look  around  to  see  if 
there's  anything  that  represents  who  I 
am."  That  simple  comment  led  us  to 
add  to  our  art  (sometimes  replacing  old 
art)  about  20  large  icons  of  saints  and 
others  of  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. The  20  percent  of  our  parish- 
ioners who  are  black  or  Latino 
expressed  great  appreciation  for  this 
change,  which  acknowledges  the 
church's  vast  diversity  and,  I'm  sure,  has 
attracted  other  people  of  color  to  join 
us. 

My  second  suggestion  addresses  the 
diocesan  level.  Just  as  most  of  us  are  not 
aware  of  church  art  that  sends  a  non- 
inclusive  message,  so  most  of  us  do  not 
think  about  whether  our  diocesan  struc- 
tures reflect  the  diversity  of  the  univer- 
sal church  and  set  an  example  of  inclu- 
sivity. 

A  recent  exploration  in  Philadelphia, 
done  for  our  10th  synod,  found  that  we 
have  no  black  or  Latino  bishops  and  no 
people  of  color  heading  offices  beyond 
those  specifically  set  up  to  address  black 
and  Latino  concerns  and  very  few  peo- 
ple of  color  at  influential  levels  in  the 
administration.  "The  higher  you  go,  the 
whiter  you  get,"  a  black  staff  person 
told  me.  No  affirmative  action  program 
exists  in  the  archdiocesan  offices  or  at 
the  seminary.  Few  diversity  training 
events  have  been  held.  No  full-time 
black  faculty  members  teach  at  the  sem- 
inary. No  program  exists  to  teach  the 
faithful  the  church's  official  stand 
against  racism  or  to  help  them  under- 
stand how  to  overcome  racism. 

Certainly  these  lacks  are  uninten- 


tional, just  as  was  our  failure  at  the 
parish  to  make  our  art  inclusive.  But  if 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  to  reflect  the  scandal 
of  Sunday  worship  being  the  most  seg- 
regated hour  of  the  week,  then  we  need 
to  do  more  than  make  fine  statements 
and  celebrate  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Day.  We  must  change  long-established 
attitudes  and  practices  of  exclusion  that 
speak  much  louder  than  our  words. 

Richard  Taylor 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Not  on  Schedule 

hi  "Justice,  Law  and  War"  (8/18),  the 
Rev.  Phillip  Brown  fails  to  shed  much 
light  on  any  word  in  the  title.  While 
asserting  that  war  is  not  and  cannot  be 
just,  Father  Brown  makes  the  inconsis- 
tent statement:  "Whether  one  thinks 
[emphasis  added]  the  war  in  Iraq  has 
been  just  or  unjust."  Pope  John  Paul  II 
hardly  suggested  that  we  could  consider 
this  war  just  or  that  the  situation  left  no 
alternative  but  war. 

Father  Brown's  use  of  surgery  as  a 
metaphor  for  war  suggests  a  superficial 
grasp  of  the  horror  and  destruction  of 
war,  especially  modern  war,  which  is 
directed  at  civilians  and  brings  harm  to 
humans  and  the  environment  long  after 
hostilities  end.  Agent  Orange  and 
weapons  using  depleted  uranium  are 
hardly  surgical  instruments.  In  fact, 
these  tools  of  war  come  back  to  haunt 
diose  employed  by  the  "surgeon." 

In  "Just  Policing,  Not  War"  (7/7), 
in  contrast,  Gerald  Schlabach,  examines 
the  real  meaning  of  our  just  war  tradi- 
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tion  and  what  ii  requires  of  us.  We  would 
do  well  to  examine  what  exhausting  alter- 
natives to  war  means.  It  is  only  from  an 
ivory  tower  that  one  can  hope  that  justice 
will  resume  after  a  war.  We  now  see  that 
a  war  does  not  end  on  schedule,  despite 
proclamations  to  the  contrary. 

Patricia  A.  Keefe 
Nonviolent  Peaceforce 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hope  for  Miracles 

Since  I  was  born  a  Brazilian,  was  raised 
a  Catholic  and  am  now  an  American 
citizen,  I  found  "Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Brazil"  (8/18),  by  Maria 
Celi  Scalon  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  M. 
Greeley,  very  interesting.  But  it  seems 
to  have  overlooked  an  important  turn- 
ing point  tor  the  church  in  Brazil — i.e., 
the  effects  of  liberation  theology 
(Leonardo  Boff,  Paulo  Cardinal  Arns  et 
al.)  in  the  molding  of  Catholic  opinion, 
especially  under  the  military  rulers  of 
the  period  1964-75. 

In  a  country  with  one  of  the  most 
unbalanced  income  distributions  in  the 
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world,  liberation  theology's  preferential 
option  for  the  poor,  stressing  social 
issues  like  land  reform,  is  certainly  aca- 
demically correct.  But  it  missed  an  essen- 
tial point  of  the  Brazilian  people's  psy- 
che— the  yearning  for  the  supernatural, 
the  hope  for  miracles,  the  pageant  of  the 
processions. 

As  the  upper  classes  become  more 
secularized,  the  poor  are  easy  prey  for 
evangelicals  with  their  singing  and  televi- 
sion pastors.  And  of  course  the  local 
alternative  of  the  syncretic  coupling  of 
Catholic  saints  and  African  rites 
increased  substantially  as  well. 

Now  that  Brazil  has  elected,  with  a 
substantial  majority,  its  first  president  of 
lower-class  origin  (his  advisor  in  ethical 
matters  is  Frei  Betto,  a  well-known  liber- 
ation theologian),  we  must  see  if  the 
detected  trends  continue. 

Eduardo  R.  Silva 
Miami,  Fla. 


Issues  That  Matter 

On  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services 
staff  around  the  world,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  recent  editorial, 
"Catholic  Relief  Services"  (9/1),  recog- 
nizing C.R.S.'s  60  years  of  work.  We  at 
C.R.S.  always  appreciate  a  pat  on  the 
back.  Many  of  us  in  the  agency  regularly 
look  to  America  for  your  perspective  on 
the  issues  that  matter  so  much  to  us;  as 
long  admirers  of  your  good  work,  we 
were  proud  to  read  your  praise  of  us. 

Our  mission  to  help  those  in  need 
around  the  world,  and  to  further  connect 
American  Catholics  to  their  brothers  and 
sisters  overseas,  compels  us  forward  each 
new  day.  Your  kind  recognition  offered 
us  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  and  appreci- 
ate what  we  have  achieved,  and  it  inspires 
us  to  do  more  and  to  do  it  better. 

Ken  Hackett,  President 
Catholic  Relief  Services 
Baltimore,  Md. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on 
America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication 
in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's 
editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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CERTIFICATE   OF   RELIGIOUS  E 


An  online  certificate  program  for  Catholic 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parish  catechists 
designed  to  enhance  school  and  parish-based 
religious  education  programs. 


A  user-friendly,  Web-based  program  based  on 
The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Participants  grow  in  knowledge  of  faith  and  cateche 
An  exploration  of  the  realms  of  creed,  sacraments, 
morality,  and  prayer. 

All  courses  taught  online  by  experienced  educators 
holding  advanced  degrees  in  theology,  religious 
education,  or  ministry 
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We  Can't  Really  Live  Alone 

Twenty-seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  5,  2003 

Readings:  Gn  2:18-24;  Ps  128:1-6;  Heb  2:9-11;  Mk  10:22-16 

"This  one... is  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of  my  flesh"  (Gn  2:23) 


AMP  !K 


C 


IT  IS  NOT  GOOD  for  the  man  to 
be  alone,"  writes  the  author  of 
Genesis.  Nor  is  it  good  for  the 
woman  or  the  child.  Our  funda- 
mental human  need  to  bond  with  another 
is  beyond  question.  We  are  told  that  new- 
borns can  die  if  they  do  not  experience 
human  touch.  And  even  if  they  do  not  die, 
they  may  be  psychologically  scarred  for 
life.  Our  identity,  our  sense  of  worth  and 
the  character  of  our  maturity  are  all 
shaped  by  the  quality  of  our  deep  bonds 
with  significant  others. 

The  creation  story  from  which 
today's  reading  is  taken,  as  poetic  in  form 
as  it  may  be,  shows  that  the  ancient 
Israelites  were  clearly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  being  joined  one  to  another.  The 
woman  is  made  of  the  very  substance  of 
the  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  Contrary  to  what  some  have 
believed,  being  made  from  a  part  of  him 
does  not  make  her  inferior  to  him  any 
more  than  the  man,  formed  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth,  is  considered  to  be 
inferior  to  the  earth.  Rather,  the  character 
of  her  origin  makes  her  one  with  him. 
They  are  bonded.  She  is  a  suitable  partner 
(a  much  better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  ezer  than  is  the  common  translation, 
"helper"). 

The  man  and  the  woman  are  bonded 
on  several  levels.  They  are  of  the  same 
bone  and  flesh.  In  other  words,  they  are 
equally  human  beings.  But  bone  and  flesh 
can  be  understood  figuratively  as  well. 
"Bone"  stands  for  strength  and  "flesh" 
stands  for  weakness;  together  they 
encompass  the  entire  range  of  human 
characteristics  (much  like  "A  to  Z" 
includes  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet).  It 
is  because  of  this  more  comprehensive 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


bonding  that  they  are  suitable 
partners.    The    most  obvious 
expression  of  this  bonding  is  mar- 
riage and  the  creation  of  a  new  family 
unit. 

Marital  bonding  is  a  theme  in  the 
Gospel  as  well.  Jewish  law  allowed 
divorce,  and  so  the  Pharisees'  questioning 
of  Jesus  was  not  a  search  for  information. 
They  were  trying  to  trick  him,  to  see  if  he 
would  criticize  the  Mosaic  tradition  and 
thus  place  himself  at  odds  with  the  peo- 
ple. Jesus  was  not  caught  in  their  trap;  he 
did  not  find  fault  with  Moses.  Instead  he 
acknowledged  the  tenuous  nature  of 
human  bonding,  and  he  pointed  to 
divorce  as  a  concession.  He  then  remind- 
ed his  hearers  of  the  bond  established 
between  man  and  woman  as  found  in  the 
Genesis  account. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  that  in 
some  situations  divorce  should  be  grant- 
ed, one  cannot  but  be  saddened  at  the 
high  instance  of  its  occurrence.  In  some 
cases  of  divorce,  the  marital  bond  is  sev- 
ered; in  others  it  may  never  really  have 
been  forged.  Too  often  the  bond  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  a  serious  consideration. 
This  is  tragic,  because  divorce  lays  bare 
the  absence  of  a  form  of  bonding  that  is  so 
essential  for  human  fulfillment  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  psalm  expands  the  marital  theme 
to  include  the  children  born  of  the  union. 
This  raises  the  issue  of  another  kind  of 
bonding,  the  bonding  of  generations. 
Each  of  us  is  a  link  between  the  past  and 
the  future.  As  parents  bond  with  children, 
they  hand  on  the  heritage  of  the  past;  as 
children  bond  with  parents,  they  open  up 
to  them  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Children  enrich  our  lives  "like  olive 
plants  around  your  table."  No  wonder  the 
psalmist  prays,  "May  you  see  your  chil- 
dren's children."  They  are  our  way  of 
looking  into  the  future.  And  the  way  we 


bond  with  them  is  our  way  of  influencing 
that  future. 

The  Gospel's  picture  of  Jesus  sur- 
rounded by  children  is  so  familiar  to  us 
that  we  may  not  realize  how  extraordinary 
it  really  is.  In  ancient  Near  Eastern  cul- 
tures, children  belonged  to  the  world  of 
women,  not  that  of  men.  hi  the  Bible, 
along  with  women  and  resident  aliens, 
children  generally  represented  vulnerabil- 
ity. Thus  Jesus  is  depicted  as  welcoming 
them  not  only  because  they  are  endearing 
but  also  because  they  are  vulnerable  and  in 
need  of  the  protection  of  others.  Then,  as 
so  often  happens,  he  turns  our  perceptions 
inside  out.  The  child,  dependent  on  others 
for  nurture  and  protection,  is  set  before  us 
as  an  example  of  how  we  are  to  stand 
before  God — open  and  trusting, 

The  final  example  of  bonding  can  be 
seen  in  the  reading  from  the  Letter  to  die 
Hebrews.  Jesus  became  one  of  us,  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  As  one  of 
us,  he  "tasted  death  for  everyone."  He  was 
not  only  the  sacrifice,  but  also  the  high 
priest.  Thus  the  writer  could  say:  "He  who 
consecrates  and  those  who  are  being  con- 
secrated all  have  one  origin."  We  are  now 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  bonded  with  him, 
and  through  him  bonded  with  God.  We 
are  really  not  alone.        Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Consider  the  ways  in  which  you  are 
bonded  with  others.  What  might  you 
do  to  strengthen  those  bonds? 

•  Reflect  on  bonds  that  have  been 
broken.  What  might  you  have  done 
better? 

•  Pray  for  a  deepened  realization  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  child  of  God. 
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IF  BROADWAY  PRODUCERS  can 
do  it,  why  not  book  publishers? 
"It"  is  the  revival,  in  the  case  of 
theater,  or  the  reissue,  in  the 
case  of  books.  Heaven  knows  there  is 
ample  need  for  updated  editions  of 
longstanding  classics,  or  what  the 
industry  calls  "backlist  staples."  And 
speaking  of  heaven,  as  in  the  place 
where  the  holv  ones  dwell,  two 
notable  new  editions  deserve  men- 
tioning. 

First,  B  a  tier's  Lives  of  the  Saints: 
New  Concise  Edition,  by  Paul  Burns, 
the  British  publisher  who  was  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  12-volume  revised 
edition  of  the  masterpiece  by  Alban 
Butler,  published  between  1995  and 
2000.  The  work  contains  biographies, 
one  page  long  on  average,  of  more 
than  365  saints  and  blesseds,  arranged 
by  date  (some  days  include  pairs). 
Many,  of  course,  are  familiar;  but  I 
personally  like  searching  out  the 
obscure  (excluding  Jude,  of  course). 
Take  St.  Margaret  Clitherow  (c. 
1553-86),  a  convert  to  Catholicism, 
for  whom  the  Supremacy  Act  of  1559 
mandated  attendance  at  Sunday  wor- 
ship in  the  Church  of  England.  She 
founds  way,  however,  to  have  her 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  According  to 
Butler,  Margaret  "had  a  secret  room 
built  into  her  house  to  shelter  priests, 
and  Mass  was  said  there  often."  She 
was  the  first  woman  martyr  of  the 
north  of  England. 

After  the  final  biography  for  each 
month,  Burns  includes  a  listing  of 
other  saints  remembered  that  month. 
There  is  also  a  chronological  list  of 
saints  by  date  of  death,  as  well  as  a 
brief  glossary  of  terms.  The  publisher 
is  Liturgical  Press. 

A  most  fitting  shelf  neighbor, 
weighing  in  at  about  the  same,  is  John 
J.  Delaney's  workmanlike  tome  and 
superb  reference,  Dictionary  of  Saints, 
published  by  Doubleday  originally  in 
my  watch  there).  Delaney  at 
ths  rime  "  i  $  the  recently  retired 

I  religious  publishing.  These 
were  the  pre-computer  days  for  us, 
and  h    ould  hart  ly  type.  But  he  did 

•  e  job  of  research,  card  fil- 
ing md  the  like  to  produce  the  dictio- 
,  which  has  been  continuously  in 


gs 

print  for  almost  a  quarter  century.  His 
widow  would  not  grant  permission  to 
the  publisher  to  update  the  book  while 
she  was  living.  So  this  is  a  welcome, 
and  overdue,  reissue.  (But  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  January.)  The 
National  Catholic  Reporter's  Arthur 
Jones  provides  the  new  entries  for 
saints  and  beati.  Unlike  the  Butler  vol- 
ume, the  arrangement  here  is  alpha- 
betical by  name.  What  I  have  always 
found  especially  appealing  about  this 
dictionary  are  the  sections  on  saints  as 
intercessors,  as  patrons  of  countries 
and  places  and  their  symbols  in  art. 
Even  more  valuable  is  the  chronologi- 
cal chart  of  popes  and  world  rulers,  as 
well  as  monthly  listings  of  saints 
according  to  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Byzantine  calendars. 

From  the  time  I  laid  eyes  on  the 
entry  for  Christina  the  Astonishing, 
who  died  in  1224  (another  obscure 
one,  to  most  of  us),  I  was  fascinated. 
This  Belgian-born  woman's  life  was 
incredible  and,  on  the  surface,  weird. 
Apparently  she  "could  not  tolerate  the 
odor  of  human  beings  and  resorted  to 
such  extraordinaiy  means  to  escape 
human  contact  as  climbing  trees, 
soaring  to  the  rafters  of  churches,  and 
hiding  in  ovens."  She  even  provided 
her  own  translation  of  Dante  when, 
during  a  memorial  Mass  being  said 
for  her  after  she  died,  she  soared  to 
the  rafters  and,  when  ordered  by  the 
priest  to  come  down,  reported  having 
been  to  heaven,  hell  and  purgatory. 

Alas,  however,  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  keep  up  with  the  canonizations 
and  beatifications  under  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  is 
not  included  in  Butler's  Lives.  She  will 
have  to  wait  for  another  printing. 

What  we  could  certainly  do  with- 
out are  the  gimmicky,  even  exploita- 
tive saint  books  that  cross  my  desk 
from  time  to  time,  books  like  Gun 
Saint  (St.  Gabriel  Possenti),  which 
would  probably  make  a  welcome 
"gift"  for  your  nearest  N.R.A.  neigh- 
bor. 

Still,  it's  reassuring  to  know  we 
have  specific-need  intercessors  to  call 
on.  For  any  butchers  in  our  reader- 
ship, may  St.  Adeleimus  bless  you. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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editorial 


Valiant 
Women 

THE  EVENING  SUN  IS  PERCEIVED  as  Still 
setting  when  in  fact  it  has  already  dipped 
below  the  horizon.  Something  similar 
happens  in  other  contexts.  A  historic 
period,  for  example,  may  actually  have 
ended  before  the  people  it  shaped  quite  realize  it  has 
gone. 

An  instance  of  this  is  suggested  almost  casually  by  a 
few  general  statistics  in  a  news  release  issued  by  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association  two  months 
ago.  The  prestige  of  U.S.  Catholic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  is  probably  greater  today  than  ever.  In  the 
big  cities  they  are  generally  considered  better  than  public 
schools.  All  the  same,  there  are  fewer  of  these  schools 
than  there  were  40  years  ago,  because  there  are  fewer  sis- 
ters to  run  them.  Financial  pressures  are  constant  when 
most  teachers  are  laypeople,  who  must  in  justice  be  paid  a 
fair  wage. 

The  N.C.E.A.  bulletin  reported  that  in  the  academic 
year  2002-3,  the  total  U.S.  Catholic  school  enrollment 
was  2,553,277.  The  6,785  elementary/middle  schools  had 
1,906,870  students;  the  1,215  high  schools  had  646,407. 
Together  these  schools  had  a  full-time  equivalent  profes- 
sional staff  of  163,374.  Of  this  number,  94.4  percent  were 
laymen  and  laywomen  and  4.2  percent  were  sisters. 

Even  people  who  have  not  been  paying  attention  can 
see  that  these  overall  numbers  and  this  distribution  of 
personnel  point  to  an  epochal  change  in  American 
Catholic  education.  Over  the  last  two  centuries,  American 
Catholics  built  an  educational  network  that  eventually 
extended  from  nursery  schools  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Historians  are  likely  to  rate  this  as  one  of  the  great 
religio-cultural  achievements  of  the  first  two  millennia  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  In  its  own  way,  it  stands  alongside 
such  accomplishments  as  the  civilizing  effect  of 
Benedictine  monasticism  in  the  western  stretches  of  the 
old  Roman  empire  or  the  building  of  13th-century 
Gothic  cathedrals  or  the  breaking  out  of  19th-century 
Europe  to  carry  the  Gospel  around  the  world. 

By  1965,  the  year  in  which  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  held  its  fourth  and  final  session,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  10,931  elementary  schools  (almost  all  of 
them  parish  schools)  that  enrolled  4,566,809  children — 


nearly  twice  the  2002-3  enrollment.  There  were  also 
2,465  high  schools  (diocesan,  parochial  and  independent) 
with  1,095,519  students. 

At  the  elementary  level,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  system  had  been  largely  the  work  of 
women — the  members  of  several  hundred  religious  orders 
and  congregations.  In  the  19th  century,  almost  all  the 
teachers  in  the  Catholic  lower  schools  were  sisters,  and  as 
late  as  1965  sisters  still  outnumbered  lay  teachers  by  more 
than  two  to  one  in  elementary  schools.  The  Official 
Catholic  Directory  for  1965  reported  that  there  were  then 
104,314  sisters  teaching  in  Catholic  schools  somewhere 
along  the  line  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  seminar. 
The  directory  for  2003  notes  that  the  corresponding 
number  for  this  year  is  7,389.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  con- 
clude that  an  era  has  ended. 

For  decades,  hundreds  of  young  women  entering  reli- 
gious congregations  were  dispatched  almost  at  once  from 
the  novitiate  to  classrooms  rocking  with  the  exuberance  of 
60  or  more  children.  When  the  school  day  was  over,  the 
sisters  returned  to  the  convent  for  afternoon  prayer,  sup- 
per, "recreation"  (an  hour  of  lively  conversation  often 
accompanied  by  some  useful  needlework),  and  then 
preparation  for  the  next  day's  classes. 

On  Saturdays,  the  sisters  took  off  for  nearby  universi- 
ties, where  they  were  accumulating  credits  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree.  On  Sundays,  they  monitored  the  parish 
Mass  for  children  and  taught  catechism  to  public  school 
students.  There  was  never  a  time  when  even  half  the 
Catholic  youth  from  5  to  1 7  were  in  Catholic  schools. 

Often  enough,  when  these  sisters  were  well  into  mid- 
dle age,  they  could  still  be  found  during  the  summertime 
in  their  voluminous  habits  on  the  campus  of  a  Fordham 
University  or  a  St.  Louis  or  a  Notre  Dame  taking  more 
courses  or  working  for  a  master's  degree. 

if  some  of  these  overburdened  women  have  been  portrayed 
in  waspish  memoirs  as  less  agreeable  than  Medusa,  most 
sisters  are  remembered  with  affection  touched  with  awe. 
At  how  many  dinner  tables  were  not  arguments  conclud- 
ed by  the  untrumpable  dictum  "Sister  says..."? 

What  sister  said  may  not  always  have  been  quite  cor- 
rect, but  by  and  large  she  and  her  colleagues  set  genera- 
tions of  children  on  the  way  to  becoming  both  good 
Christians  and  good  citizens.  In  this  world  those  women 
were  nearly  anonymous,  and  now  their  mortal  remains  lie 
under  identical  headstones  in  cemetery  plots  on  mother- 
house  grounds.  But  for  the  work  they  did,  they  will  surely, 
as  the  prophet  said,  be  "shining  like  stars  for  all  eternity" 
(Dn  12:6). 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


SETTLEMENT  IN  BOSTON.  Thomas  H.  Hannigan,  attorney  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  shakes 
hands  with  plaintiffs'  attorneys  William  Gordon,  right,  and  Roderick  MacLeish  after  an  $85  million 
settlement  was  approved  by  Judge  Constance  Sweeney  on  Sept.  9  at  Suffolk  Superior  Court  in 
Boston.  The  settlement,  covering  552  lawsuits  from  alleged  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy, 
came  after  several  days  of  intense  negotiations.  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley,  O.F.M.,  par- 
ticipated in  one  of  the  sessions.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Boston  Archdiocese  Settles 
Abuse  Cases  for  $85  Million 

Less  than  six  weeks  after  becoming  head 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Archbishop 
Sean  P.  O'Malley,  O.F.M.,  has  made  the 
largest  financial  settlement  in  U.S.  church 
history  with  hundreds  of  victims  of  sexual 
abuse  by  Boston  priests.  The  settlement — 
for  up  to  $85  million,  covering  552  law- 
suits— came  at  the  end  of  several  days  of 
intense  negotiations  in  Boston  among 
lawyers  for  both  sides  under  a  mediator, 
including  a  long  evening  session  on  Sept. 
7,  in  which  the  archbishop  personally  par- 
ticipated. 

Plaintiffs'  attorneys  said  the  credibility 
of  Archbishop  O'Malley,  who  said  the 
$85  million  offer  "maxed  out"  the  arch- 
diocese's financial  resources,  played  a 
major  role  in  bringing  the  parties  to  an 
agreement.  The  Boston  settlement  sur- 
passed the  $3 1  million  that  victims  of  ex- 
priest  Rudy  Kos  received  from  the 
Diocese  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1998  and  the 
$25.7  million  the  Archdiocese  of 
Louisville  recently  agreed  to  pay  to  settle 
243  lawsuits. 

Victims  will  receive  $80,000  to 
$300,000  each.  The  amounts  will  be 
determined  by  a  mediator  and  will 
depend  on  the  severity  of  abuse  and  other 
factors.  About  200  of  the  lawsuits  involve 
claims  of  rape  or  sodomy.  About  300 
involve  lesser  forms  of  abuse,  like 
fondling. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Coyne, 
spokesman  for  the  archdiocese,  said  some 
of  the  funds  for  the  settlement  will  come 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  real  estate  and 
that  the  archdiocese  will  seek  to  recuper- 
ate part  of  this  from  insurance  carriers. 
!  Ie  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  arch- 
diocese, already  in  debt  from  previous  set- 
its  would  come  up  with  the 
tinder.  The  archdiocese  agreed  to 
provide  the  entire  amount  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

"Our  actions  say  we  admit  our  mis- 
takes, we've  learned  from  our  mistakes," 
Father  Coyne  said.  The  archdiocese  will 
do  "everything  humanly  possible  to  make 
sure  that  this  never  occurs  again,"  he  said. 


"Obviously  there  is  much  more  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  healing  and 
reconciliation  necessary  for  the  survivors 
of  clergy  sexual  abuse.  That  is  why  the 
settlement  also  includes  elements  other 
than  financial  compensation,  such  as  the 
continuance  of  the  archdiocesan  program 
to  provide  counseling  to  survivors  of  sexu- 
al abuse  by  clergy."  The  costs  of  counsel- 
ing are  in  addition  to  the  legal  settlement. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  in  Boston, 
Archbishop  O'Malley  brought  in  a  new 
lawyer,  Thomas  H.  Hannigan  Jr.,  to  try 
to  reach  a  quick  settlement  with  victims. 
Hannigan  had  been  the  lead  lawyer  in  the 
settlement  with  victims,  of  ex-priest  James 
Porter  in  the  Diocese  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
when  Archbishop  O'Malley  was  bishop  of 
that  diocese  in  the  1990's. 

Although  negotiations  took  place 
behind  closed  doors,  local  media  reports 
over  the  past  month  said  that  on  Aug.  8 
Archbishop  O'Malley  made  an  initial 


offer  of  $55  million,  then  came  back  with 
$65  million  in  response  to  the  plaintiffs' 
counteroffer  of  $90  million  to  $120  mil- 
lion. The  $85  million  was  described  as  a 
final  offer,  with  taking  the  cases  to  court 
as  the  only  alternative. 

In  earlier  stages  of  negotiations,  some 
plaintiffs  said  they  wanted  to  go  to  court 
anyway  and  did  not  plan  to  participate  in 
the  settlement.  While  there  was  no 
immediate  indication  of  how  many  plain- 
tiffs would  participate,  several  lawyers 
involved  in  the  negotiations  said  they 
expected  that  a  majority  would  join  within 
the  37  days  stipulated  by  the  agreement. 

Originally  the  archdiocese  said  95  per- 
cent of  the  plaintiffs  would  have  to  sign 
on  for  the  out-of-court  agreement  to  be 
finalized.  In  the  end  it  agreed  to  make  the 
deal  even  if  the  number  of  participants 
dropped  to  as  low  as  80  percent.  The  total 
amount  of  the  settlement  will  be  reduced 
proportionally,  however,  for  each  plaintiff 
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who  does  not  join  the  agreement. 


D.C.  Voucher  Plan  Passes  House, 
Moves  Forward  in  Senate 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  a  school  voucher  initiative  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  $10  million 
voucher  program  plan  approved  by  the 
House  on  Sept.  5  will  provide  $7,500  to  at 
least  1,300  low-income  District  of 
Columbia  students  to  attend  the  school  of 
their  choice.  On  Sept.  4  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  12,  approved  a  $40  million  plan  that 
would  provide  vouchers  of  up  to  $7,500 
for  about  2,000  low-income  D.C.  students 
to  attend  private,  charter  or  public  schools. 

Washington's  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  has  endorsed  the  bill  for  its 
three-pronged  approach — offering  $13 
million  for  the  scholarship  program,  $13 
million  for  the  charter  schools  and  $13 
million  for  public  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  legislation  for  D.C.  vouchers  does 
not  open  the  door  for  federal  approval  of 
other  voucher  plans,  according  to  William 
Davis,  O.S.F.S.,  assistant  secretary  for 
Catholic  schools  and  public  policy  for  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops' 
Department  of  Education.  "We  won't  get 
the  votes  for  other  scholarship  programs," 
he  said. 


Omaha  Archbishop  Quits  Boys 
and  Girls  Town  Board 

Archbishop  Elden  F.  Curtiss  of  Omaha 
has  resigned  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Girls  and  Boys  Town.  A  state- 
ment issued  from  Archbishop  Curtiss's 
office  on  Sept.  5  said  the  archdiocese 
"will  not  assume  the  responsibility  in  the 
future  of  providing  one  of  its  priests  for 
the  traditional  role  of  executive  direc- 
tor...or  any  other  ministry  on  the  cam- 
pus." All  of  the  previous  executive  direc- 
tors of  Girls  and  Boys  Town  have  been 
priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Omaha,  as 
is  the  current  executive  director,  the 
Rev.  Val  Peter,  68.  A  statement  from 
John  Gillin,  the  new  Girls  and  Boys 
Town  board  chairman,  said  Archbishop 
Curtiss  had  threatened  in  writing  to 
resign  from  the  board  of  trustees  if  a 
number  of  changes  were  not  made  in 


the  bylaws.  Gillin  did  not  specify  the 
changes  in  his  statement,  but  said,  "in 
essence,  the  archbishop  wanted  to  take 
virtually  complete  control  of  the  board, 
significantly  reducing  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  other  board  members." 


Bishops  Urge  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  Protect  Marriage 

The  administrative  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has  called 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  protect 
the  unique  social  and  legal  status  of  mar- 
riage. In  Catholic  belief,  "marriage  is  a 
faithful,  exclusive  and  lifelong  union 
between  one  man  and  one  woman,  joined 
as  husband  and  wife  in  an  intimate  part- 
nership of  life  and  love,"  the  47-bishop 
committee  said  in  a  statement  released  on 
Sept.  10. 

"What  are  called  'homosexual  unions,' 
because  they  do  not  express  full  human 
complementarity  and  because  they  are 
inherently  nonprocreative,  cannot  be 
given  the  status  of  marriage,"  the  commit- 
tee said.  It  warned  that  "the  importance 
of  marriage  for  children  and  for  society" 
is  under  attack  in  U.S.  courts  and  legisla- 
tures and  in  popular  culture  and  enter- 
tainment media,  which  "often  undermine 
or  ignore  the  essential  role  of  marriage 
and  promote  equivalence  between  mar- 
riage and  homosexual  relationships." 

The  administrative  committee — com- 
posed of  the  U.S.C.C.B.'s  executive  offi- 
cers, elected  committee  chairmen  and 
elected  regional  representatives — is  the 
highest  policy  and  decision-making  body 
of  the  bishops  apart  from  the  entire  body 
when  it  meets  twice  a  year  in  general 
assembly.  The  committee,  which  met  in 
Washington,  did  not  specify  language  for 
a  federal  marriage  amendment. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Cuban  bishops  have  criticized  gov- 
ernment repression  of  dissidents  and 
asked  for  a  national  dialogue  based  on  the 
hopes  and  realities  of  the  people  rather 
than  on  "Marxist-Leninist  ideology."  A 
14-page  statement  asked  for  clemency  for 
the  75  dissidents  who  were  given  long 
prison  sentences  earlier  this  year  and 
rebuked  the  government  for  executing 
three  people  after  summary  trials.  The 
three  had  hijacked  a  boat  in  an  effort  to 


flee  Cuba. 

•  "Weakness  of  faith"  was  the  root  cause 
of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  U.S. 
church,  said  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
prefect  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  in  an  interview 
on  the  Eternal  Word  Television 
Network  on  Sept.  5.  The  cardinal  said 
priests  share  in  the  weakness  of  all  human 
beings,  and  if  their  faith  is  just  an  idea  or 
hypothesis  rather  than  a  deep  personal 
friendship  with  the  Lord,  they  may  give 
in  to  their  weaknesses.  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  said  a  lack  of  "conviction  of  the 
clear  moral  teachings  of  the  church"  in 
recent  decades  also  contributed  to  the 
problem  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy. 

•  "Dissent  is  the  major  cause"  of  the  sex- 
ual abuse  crisis,  said  Deal  Hudson  follow- 
ing a  meeting  between  a  group  of 
Catholic  lay  and  religious  leaders  and 
several  U.S.  bishops  to  discuss  the  crisis 
and  church  leadership.  Dissent  "has  loos- 
ened priests  and  laity  alike  from  core 
beliefs"  including  adherence  to  church 
teachings  on  human  sexuality,  he  said. 
The  group  told  the  bishops  that  it  weak- 
ens church  leadership  when  bishops  "fail 
to  define  and  defend  the  teaching  of  the 
church"  and  when  dissenters  are  given 
church  leadership  posts  or  church  plat- 
forms for  their  views,  Hudson  said.  One 
of  the  specific  complaints  concerned  the 
appointment  of  Leon  Panetta,  former 
White  House  chief  of  staff  under 
President  Clinton,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Review  Board  monitoring  the 
bishops'  response  to  the  sexual  abuse  cri- 
sis, in  light  of  Panetta's  opposition  to 
anti-abortion  legislation. 

•  Urging  ratification  of  the 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  Msgr.  Pietro  Parolin,  the 
Vatican's  under  secretary  for  relations 
with  states,  said  trying  to  ensure  peace  by 
holding  on  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons  "cannot  be  the  type  of  peace  we 
seek  for  the  2 1st  century." 

•  Changing  the  discipline  of  clerical 
celibacy  would  not  assure  increased  voca- 
tions in  the  Catholic  Church,  according 
to  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  His  comments  came  in  response 
to  a  letter  of  Aug.  16  signed  by  163 
priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Peace  Has  Taken  Hold 

6  The  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
have  marginalized  the  voices  of  hate.' 


THE  HEADLINES  seem  to 
herald  an  imminent  return 
to  violence  and  mayhem. 
Leaders  who  have  made 
compromises  are  de- 
nounced as  traitors.  Diehards  insist  on 
living  up  to  their  labels.  The  public 
fears  a  return  to  the  terrible  days  of  war. 
Outside  observers  warn  of  a  threat  to 
democracy. 

The  Middle  East?  No,  Northern 
Ireland,  where  a  peace  accord  signed  on 
Good  Friday  1998  seems  to  be  forever 
endangered,  where  politicians  bicker  over 
mind-numbing  details  and  shadowy  gun- 
men eagerly  await  the  collapse  of  mere 
politics. 

Unlike  the  Middle  East,  however,  the 
bad  news  from  Northern  Ireland  seems 
exaggerated  and  overly  dramatic.  True, 
an  election  to  the  home-rule  Parliament 
was  suspended  last  spring,  so  democracy 
seems  all  the  more  fragile  there.  Yes, 
hardliners  and  intransigents  have  gained 
influence  over  some  moderates.  And  the 
Irish-American  press  regularly  features 
dire  headlines  and  much  handwringing 
about  the  peace  process. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Northern  Ireland  today  is  at  peace,  and 
indeed  is  so  far  removed  from  the  cult  of 
violence  and  ideology  that  a  return  to  war 
is  unthinkable.  As  of  this  writing,  there  is 
much  anxiety  over  yet  another  possible 
postponement  of  local  elections  in  the 
province.  So  far,  however,  it  is  all  talk  and 
no  action,  and  that  is  good  news.  At  a  time 
when  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper 
seems  to  offer  a  journey  into  despair — 
suicide  attacks  in  Iraq,  missile  strikes  in 
the  Gaza  Strip,  ambushes  in  Afghanistan, 
car  bombs  in  India — the  news  from 
Northern  Ireland  actually  seems  upbeat. 
Save  lor  a  few  dissidents,  most  of  whom 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


inflict  their  ire  on  other  dissidents,  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
embraced  the  promise  of  peace  and  have 
marginalized  the  voices  of  hate. 

Few  Americans  appreciate  just  how 
far  Northern  Ireland  has  come — and  how 
far  it  still  must  go — as  much  as 
Congressman  Peter  King,  a  Republican 
from  Long  Island.  The  congressman  has 
been  involved  in  Northern  Irish  issues 
since  the  1970's  and  has  been  Sinn  Fein's 
staunchest  advocate  in  America.  Although 
a  Republican,  he  was  a  key  player  in 
President  Clinton's  efforts  to  bring 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Nationalist  and 
Unionist,  together  in  the  1990's.  King's 
long  friendship  with  Sinn  Fein's  presi- 
dent, Gerry  Adams,  was  a  critical  part  of 
the  complex  effort  to  persuade  the  I.R.A. 
to  give  up  the  gun  and  take  up  politics. 
That  decision  led  to  the  Good  Fiiday 
Agreement  and  the  peace  Northern 
Ireland  knows  today. 

I  asked  King  about  the  latest  string  of 
bleak  headlines  from  Belfast.  "I  am  basi- 
cally an  optimist,"  he  said,  and  that  self- 
description  alone  tells  you  how  much 
things  have  changed  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  and  perhaps  even  a 
decade  ago,  only  a  brave  soul  confessed  to 
being  an  optimist  about  that  tortured 
province.  But  the  congressman's  sunny 
outlook  is  founded  not  in  delusion,  but  in 
reality.  "Since  the  signing  of  the  Good 
Friday  Agreement  in  1998,  a  thousand 
things  have  gone  wrong,  and  any  one  of 
them  in  the  past  might  have  meant  a 
return  to  mass  mayhem.  But  that  hasn't 
happened." 

The  Good  Friday  Agreement,  of 
course,  essentially  called  for  power-shar- 
ing between  Northern  Ireland's 
Protestant  (or  Unionist)  majority  and  its 
Catholic  (or  Nationalist)  minority.  It  was 
a  bold  and  brave  compromise.  Catholics, 
who  believe  in  a  united  Ireland,  put  that 
dream  on  hold,  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  in 


return  for  a  real  voice  in  the  province's 
affairs.  Protestants,  who  treasure  their 
connection  with  Britain,  granted  the 
mosdy  Catholic  Irish  Republic  a  role  in 
administering  the  province. 

The  Protestant  community,  it  must 
be  said,  did  not  embrace  the  agreement 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  Catholics  in  both 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Republic. 
And  since  the  foundation  of  a  new  provin- 
cial government  in  the  North,  with  two 
Sinn  Fein  members  serving  as  ministers, 
Protestant  dissidents  have  tried  to  derail 
the  peace  process.  David  Trimble,  who 
served  as  the  province's  First  Minister 
before  Britain  suspended  its  home-rule 
government,  has  barely  survived  several 
hardline  challenges  to  his  leadership. 
Every  decent  person  who  loves  and 
admires  the  Irish  people  has  reason  to  fear 
what  might  follow  Trimble's  fall.  The 
voice  of  the  Protestant  leader  Ian  Paisley, 
hoarse  as  always  from  his  vehement 
attacks  on  Catholics  in  general  and  the 
pope  in  particular,  still  carries  weight  in 
Northern  Irish  politics. 

Congressman  King,  however, 
believes  that  peace  has  created  its  own 
momentum.  "This  is  a  case  where  the 
people  really  are  leading  the  politicians," 
he  said.  "It  has  been  nine  years  since  the 
first  I.R.A.  cease-fire,  and  things  are  hap- 
pening now  in  Belfast.  People  are  getting 
jobs,  and  there  is  an  influential  Catholic 
middle  class  that  has  taken  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  go  to  college  and  get 
ahead.  The  British  obviously  are  disen- 
gaging, Northern  Ireland  is  going  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  United  States 
remains  engaged  in  the  peace  process.  All 
of  that  acts  as  a  calming  influence." 

The  fact  is,  despite  a  year  or  more  of 
gloomy  headlines  from  Belfast,  peace  has 
taken  hold  in  Northern  Ireland.  Hotels 
are  going  up,  a  sign  that  tourists  are  com- 
ing to  Belfast.  Catholics  can  stroll  along 
Great  Victoria  Street — in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Belfast — without  fear.  "I  say 
this  almost  kiddingly,"  King  said,  "but 
the  only  people  I  hear  complaining  are 
the  pub  owners  in  the  Catholic  ghettos. 
Their  customers  now  can  go  elsewhere. 
That  wasn't  true  years  ago." 

Well,  nobody  ever  said  that  peace 
and  progress  would  be  painless! 

Terry  Golway 
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The  Broad  Spectrum  of  Young  Adult  Catholics 
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-  BY  MARY  ANNE  REESE  - 


They  are  married,  single,  divorced  and  of  every  nationality  and  eth- 
nic group.  Their  ranks  include  professionals,  laborers,  students,  mili- 
tary and  immigrants.  Some  are  straight,  some  gay,  some  are  parents  and 
some  have  disabilities.  The  common  ground  is  that  they  are  Catholic 
young  adults,  defined  by  the  U.S.  bishops  as  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  39.  They  also  have  in  common  an  abundance  of  gifts,  energy  and 
heart. 


MARY  ANNE  REESE  is  the  coordinator  of  young  adult  ministry  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  well  as  a  writer  and  lawyer.  She  is  the  author  of  Doing  What  Comes 
Naturally:  Jobs,  Career  and  Vocation,  a  young  adult  guide  to  discernment. 
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order  form  found  on  the  reverse. 


cial  security. 

Gifts:  This  group  works  tirelessly  to  meet  needs  and  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done,  without  expecting  to  change  the 
world  immediately.  They  work  seamlessly  alongside  those 
who  are  much  older  and  younger,  since  service  ministries  are 
often  multigenerational. 


i  Church  in  Search 

a  result  of  people  deciding  to  marry  later  (if  at  all)  and 
growing  divorce  rate,  the  church  is  now  home  to  a 
re  contingent  of  single  and  divorced  adults,  typically 
r  the  age  of  30.  Many  of  them  have  experienced  suffer- 
and  loneliness  in  life  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  bar 
le  and  the  superficial  relationships  that  this  culture 
trs  them.  This  group  is  often  drawn  to  the  church  as  a 
;e  to  find  friends  with  similar  values,  potential  partners 
,  activities  to  fill  their  calendars. 

Challenges:  Young  adults  in  the  "Church  in  Search" 
orace  mainstream  Catholic  spirituality,  but  because  of 
ir  single  status  they  have  difficulty  finding  a  home  in 
average  family-oriented  parish,  and  they  often  turn  to 
versity  and  other  singles-friendly  parishes.  Therefore 
;  group  makes  great  efforts  toward  tolerance  and  inclu- 
1. 

Gifts:  The  Church  in  Search  devotes  time  and  energy 
;ommunity-building  and  ministry.  A  majority  of  them 
1  and  regularly  participate  in  regional  young  adult 
ups  and  weekend  retreats. 

i  Church  Youthful 

;h  year  high  schools  produce  a  large  number  of  young 
Its  who  have  come  through  youth  ministry  programs, 
ny  go  on  to  college  and  are  served  by  Newman 
iters,  touching  base  with  their  parishes  during  breaks 

summers.  "Church  Youthful"  people  fall  into  the  age 
ge  18  to  23,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  having  rnin- 
y  built  around  their  own  schedules.  The  campus  10 
i.  Mass  is  one  example.  These  young  adults  grew  up  in 
lurch  that  served  as  an  extended  family. 
Challenges:  Parishes  as  well  as  youth  and  campus  min- 
ies  could  serve  the  Church  Youthful  by  guiding  them 
n  a  church  in  which  ministry  was  focused  on  their 
style  and  was  even  done  for  them  to  a  place  of  ever 
ater  responsibility  and  leadership. 
Gifts:  The  Church  Youthful  brings  unlimited  energy 

a  can-do  attitude  to  the  community.  They  have  the 
sical  stamina  to  lead  all-night  junior  high  lock-ins  or 
struct  booths  for  the  parish  festival.  They  see  opportu- 
es  rather  than  limitations,  and  their  enthusiasm  is 
ictious. 

i  Church  Apologist 

e  "Church  Apologist"  group  is  especially  filled  with 
awe  for  the  transcendent  God,  and  its  members  are  dedi- 
cated to  personal  prayer,  learning  and  spreading  fervor  for 
Catholicism  among  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike. 
Colleen  Carroll  explores  their  faith  in  her  recent  book  The 
New  Faithful:  Why  Young  Adults  Are  Embracing  Christian 
Orthodoxy. 
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In  their  pastoral  letter  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Light 
(1977),  the  U.S.  bishops  stated  strongly  that  the  church 
wants  and  needs  a  stronger  connection  with  young  adult 
Catholics.  So  the  question  becomes:  Who  are  these 
Catholic  young  adults?  And  how  can  the  church  best  min- 
ister to  and  with  them? 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  started  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati's  young  adult  ministry,  I  asked  Eric  Styles,  a  24- 
year-old  college  senior,  what  the  church  should  understand 
about  his  generation.  He  pushed  back  his  long  dreadlocks 
and  responded:  "Just  know  that  we're  not  all  the  same.  And 
our  generation  has  many  gifts  to  offer  the  church." 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  young  adult  Catholics  who 
have  crossed  my  path  have  confirmed  Eric's  observations. 
Young  adult  lifestyles,  motivations  and  spiritualities  cover 
a  broad  spectrum,  with  distinct  colors  as  well  as  subtle 
nuances  and  shades.  To  make  such  breadth  more  manage- 
able, I  have  developed  a  framework  of  eight  groups  into 
which  I  believe  most  Catholic  young  adults  fall. 

This  framework,  of  course,  has  limitations.  It  is  based 
on  observation  and  experience  rather  than  hard  science. 
Each  individual  is  unique  and  to  some  extent  defies  cate- 
gorization, and  many  individuals  fit  into  more  than  one 
group.  These  descriptions  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  and 
some  important  factors,  like  race,  ethnicity  and  socio-eco- 
nomic status,  are  not  developed  here.  Nonetheless,  I  have 
found  this  framework  helpful  for  understanding  young 
adults  and  for  developing  ministry  with  them. 

The  Church  in  Mission 

This  group  is  primarily  motivated  by  the  image  of  Jesus 
who  directs  us  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  Oriented  to  ser- 
vice since  their  8th-grade  confirmation,  members  of  this 
group  have  carried  this  passion  through  their  high  school 
and  college  years.  Many  have  immersed  themselves  in  ser- 
vice projects  or  in  long-term  volunteer  programs  like  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps.  Demographers  call  this  segment 
the  millennial  generation,  whose  first  wave  is  now  gradu- 
ating from  college.  The  book  Millennial  Rising:  The  Next 
Great  Generation,  by  Neil  Howe  and  William  Strauss,  pro- 
files this  group  in  detail. 

Challenges:  Members  of  the  "Church  in  Mission"  meet 
the  challenge  of  making  countercultural  choices  in  our 
consumption-driven  society.  Their  preference  for  volun- 
teerism  and  work  that  "makes  a  difference"  often  draws 
concern  from  parents  and  others  whose  emphasis  is  finan- 
cial security. 

Gifts:  This  group  works  tirelessly  to  meet  needs  and  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done,  without  expecting  to  change  the 
world  immediately.  They  work  seamlessly  alongside  those 
who  are  much  older  and  younger,  since  service  ministries  are 
often  multigenerational. 


The  Church  in  Search 

As  a  result  of  people  deciding  to  marry  later  (if  at  all)  and 
the  growing  divorce  rate,  the  church  is  now  home  to  a 
large  contingent  of  single  and  divorced  adults,  typically 
over  the  age  of  30.  Many  of  them  have  experienced  suffer- 
ing and  loneliness  in  life  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  bar 
scene  and  the  superficial  relationships  that  this  culture 
offers  them.  This  group  is  often  drawn  to  the  church  as  a 
place  to  find  friends  with  similar  values,  potential  partners 
and  activities  to  fill  their  calendars. 

Challenges:  Young  adults  in  the  "Church  in  Search" 
embrace  mainstream  Catholic  spirituality,  but  because  of 
their  single  status  they  have  difficulty  finding  a  home  in 
the  average  family-oriented  parish,  and  they  often  turn  to 
university  and  other  singles-friendly  parishes.  Therefore 
this  group  makes  great  efforts  toward  tolerance  and  inclu- 
sion. 

Gifts:  The  Church  in  Search  devotes  time  and  energy 
to  community-building  and  ministry.  A  majority  of  them 
lead  and  regularly  participate  in  regional  young  adult 
groups  and  weekend  retreats. 

The  Church  Youthful 

Each  year  high  schools  produce  a  large  number  of  young 
adults  who  have  come  through  youth  ministry  programs. 
Many  go  on  to  college  and  are  served  by  Newman 
Centers,  touching  base  with  their  parishes  during  breaks 
and  summers.  "Church  Youthful"  people  fall  into  the  age 
range  18  to  23,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  having  min- 
istry built  around  their  own  schedules.  The  campus  10 
p.m.  Mass  is  one  example.  These  young  adults  grew  up  in 
a  church  that  served  as  an  extended  family. 

Challenges:  Parishes  as  well  as  youth  and  campus  min- 
istries could  serve  the  Church  Youthful  by  guiding  them 
from  a  church  in  which  ministry  was  focused  on  their 
lifestyle  and  was  even  done  for  them  to  a  place  of  ever 
greater  responsibility  and  leadership. 

Gifts:  The  Church  Youthful  brings  unlimited  energy 
and  a  can-do  attitude  to  the  community.  They  have  the 
physical  stamina  to  lead  all-night  junior  high  lock-ins  or 
construct  booths  for  the  parish  festival.  They  see  opportu- 
nities rather  than  limitations,  and  their  enthusiasm  is 
infectious. 

The  Church  Apologist 

The  "Church  Apologist"  group  is  especially  filled  with 
awe  for  the  transcendent  God,  and  its  members  are  dedi- 
cated to  personal  prayer,  learning  and  spreading  fervor  for 
Catholicism  among  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike. 
Colleen  Carroll  explores  their  faith  in  her  recent  book  The 
New  Faithful:  Why  Young  Adults  Are  Embracing  Christian 
Oithodoxy. 
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Xo  com  .  often  murky  standards  of  our 

culture.  lurch  Apologist  take  comfort  in 

the  clarity  o  w  catechism  and  the  teaching  of  Pope 

John  Paul  li.  They  see  Christianity  in  combat  with  evil  in 
the  world  and  their  language  evokes  military  imagery, 
speaking  of  prayer  warriors  and  soldiers  of  Christ.  Their 
prayer  centers  on  traditional  devotions  like  eucharistic 
adoration  and  the  rosary. 

Challenges:  Church  Apologist  people  can  experience 
tension  within  less  traditional  families  and  faith  communi- 
ties because  of  their  views  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
promote  them. 

Gifts:  These  young  adults  are  highly  motivated  and 
capable  of  seeking  out  the  many  spiritual  resources  avail- 
able to  them,  like  Steubenville  programs,  Youth  2000  and 
membership  in  movements  like  Opus  Dei  or  traditional 
religious  communities.  With  their  wholehearted  dedica- 
tion, the  ministries  they  create  can  grow  and  become  self- 
sustaining  over  the  long  haul. 

The  Church  Devotional 

Because  of  outward  similarities  and  their  preference  for 
traditional  piety,  it  is  easy  to  confuse  young  adults  of  the 
"Church  Devotional"  with  those  of  the  Church  Apologist. 
The  two  groups  differ,  however,  in  several  respects.  First, 
the  Church  Devotional  is  less  attuned  to  internal  church 
politics;  they  therefore  seem  surprised  that  their  prayer 


practices  would  cause  some  to  label  them  "conservative." 
Second,  they  are  less  interested  in  drawing  others  into 
their  particular  spirituality  or  belief  system.  Many  immi- 
grants, particularly  Asians  and  Hispanics,  fit  into  these  two 
groups. 

Challenges:  The  Church  Devotional  is  less  inclined 
than  the  Church  Apologist  to  join  traditional  movements, 
and  they  often  look  to  parishes  and  regional  ministries  to 
help  them  learn  about  and  share  their  faith.  "Theology  on 
Tap,"  a  popular  program  that  brings  presenters  into  local 
bars  to  interact  with  young  adults  on  matters  of  faith  and 
church,  helps  meet  the  social  and  educational  needs  of  this 
group.  [See  this  issue,  p.  22.] 

Gifts:  Church  Devotional  people  have  a  deep  desire  to 
grow  closer  to  Jesus.  They  are  well  read  and  open  to  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  to  new  methods  of  prayer.  Members  of 
this  group  make  committed  leaders  and  participants,  espe- 
cially for  retreats  and  catechetical  events. 

The  Church  Busy 

The  "Church  Busy"  consists  mainly  of  young  profession- 
als, married  couples  and  young  parents,  whose  days  and 
nights  are  filled  with  career,  travel,  family  and  civic  and 
social  commitments.  While  they  value  their  Catholicism, 
they  are  unlikely  to  attend  events  that  take  up  an  entire 
weekend  or  to  participate  in  regional  gatherings.  Their 
church  involvement  is  usually  limited  to  parish  ministries 
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that  occur  on  Sunday.  They  may  also  engage  in  short-term 
ministries,  like  marriage  and  baptismal  preparation  or  sup- 
port groups  for  mothers. 

Challenges:  Not  surprisingly,  the  biggest  challenge  to 
ministry  with  this  group  is  time.  For  this  reason,  it  is  best 
to  offer  them  focused  programs  or  short-term  projects. 
The  Church  Busy  needs  to  feel  supported  and  affirmed  in 
both  their  workplace  and  marriage  and  parenthood  as  an 
aspect  of  ministerial  life. 

Gifts:  The  church  can  benefit  from  tapping  the  experi- 
ence and  competence  these  young  adults  are  developing  in 
other  realms. 

The  Church  Creative 

They  may  not  wear  all-black  or  sport  tattoos,  but  many  in 
this  group  embrace  liberal  values,  politics  and  spirituality 
with  an  artistic  expression.  The  "Church  Creative"  is  edu- 
cated and  well  read,  and  are  likely  to  frequent  art  films, 
alternative  concert  venues  or  peace  demonstrations.  Tom 
Beaudoin  wrote  much  about  this  group  in  Virtual  Faith:  The 
breverent  Spiritual  Quest  of  Generation  X. 

The  Church  Creative  values  prayer  and  contact  with 
God,  and  these  young  adults  are  known  for  treating  parish 
and  even  denominational  boundaries  with  fluidity — wor- 
shiping at  a  Mass  one  week,  a  Buddhist  temple  the  next 
and  a  nondenominational  megachurch  the  third.  They 
value  independent  thinking,  and  might  be  heard  quoting 


papal  pronouncements  about  the  death  penalty  or  debt 
relief  on  one  hand  while  questioning  teaching  about 
homosexuality  or  women's  ordination  on  the  other.  In  my 
area,  a  number  of  African  American  Catholics  fall  into  this 
group,  sometimes  blending  in  elements  from  African  cul- 
ture or  the  Baptist  tradition  as  they  inhabit  urban  neigh- 
borhoods in  a  creative  class  environment.  In  fact,  the 
Church  Creative  is  most  comfortable  in  multicultural  and 
university  parishes. 

Challenges:  The  Church  Creative  is  like  other  groups: 
they  are  busy,  with  time  and  choices  spread  out  among  cre- 
ative outlets  and  other  responsibilities.  The  broad  pastoral 
tent  of  our  church  must  be  maintained  so  it  can  respond  to 
the  differences  and  questions  this  group  brings. 

Gifts:  Not  surprisingly,  the  Church  Creative  develops 
ministry  programs  and  prayer  services  that  are  artistic  and 
innovative.  Additionally,  they  are  in  a  position  to  invite  to 
the  church  similar  young  people  who  are  unchurched, 
alienated  or  seeking  a  spiritual  connection. 

The  Church  Disconnected 

A  final  group  of  young  adults  that  poses  a  challenge  to  min- 
istry is  the  "Church  Disconnected."  This  group  grew  up 
Catholic  and  may  even  have  graduated  from  Catholic  high 
school  or  college,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons — or  no  dis- 
cernable  reason  at  all — they  are  now  distant  from  the 
church.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  firm  conclusions  about  why 
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thev  are  disi  how  to  reach  out  to  them.  Some 

are  focu:  L  at  work,  while  others  are  busy 

building"  onships  or  hanging  out  with 

friends.  Son  Lit  off  by  church  teaching;  others  sim- 

ply find  boring  and  the  institution  irrelevant. 

Church  parents  and  grandparents  often  wring 

their  hands  over  what  to  do  about  the  Church 
Disconnected.  One  pat  response  is,  "They'll  come  back 
when  their  first  child  is  baptized."  Tom  Beaudoin  is  skep- 
tical about  this  laissez-faire  approach,  however,  because 
nondenominational  megachurches  now  actively  reach  out 
to  them.  Whether  they  will  return  to  Catholicism  is  an 
open  question. 

The  Church  Disconnected  is  mission  territory — a  fer- 
tile field  for  carrying  out  Christ's  commission  to  spread 
the  good  news.  Heeding  that  call,  Jesuits  of  the  Chicago 
Province  are  actively  responding.  Charis  Ministries 
retreats,  which  boasts  several  hundred  participants  in  its 
first  three  years,  targets  recent  alumni  of  local  Catholic 
high  schools  and  universities.  They  are  encouraged  to 
come,  "whether  your  faith  life  is  confused,  conflicted, 
committed  or  anyw  here  in  between."  The  peer-led  retreat 
then  offers  a  chance  to  step  back  from  the  stresses  of  mod- 
ern life  and  "sort  out  what  you  believe." 

james  joyce  once  characterized  the  spirit  of  the  church  thus: 
"Here  comes  even- body."  He  could  have  been  talking 


about  the  broad  spectrum  of  today's  young  adult  Catholics, 
with  the  wide  variety  of  spiritualities,  gifts  and  challenges 
they  present  to  ministry.  From  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  1 
Corinthians  12,  we  have  known  that  different  people  and 
groups  possess  certain  gifts  to  benefit  the  whole  body  of 
Christ.  Just  as  the  Dominicans  claim  the  gift  of  preaching 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  service,  each  of  these  Catholic 
young  adult  groups  brings  unique  riches  to  the  faith  com- 
munity— riches  to  be  mined,  polished  and  put  to  good  use. 

Further.more,  in  addition  to  capitalizing  on  their  own 
gifts,  the  young  people  in  each  group  can  grow  and  devel- 
op through  exposure  to  the  complementary  charisms  of  the 
others.  For  example,  the  "Church  in  Mission"  can  find  rest 
in  the  contemplative  stillness  of  the  "Church  Devotional," 
who  can  in  turn  touch  a  unique  face  of  Christ  through 
Christian  service. 

The  task  of  inviting,  welcoming  and  ministering  with 
such  a  broad  spectrum  of  young  people  may  seem  daunt- 
ing. The  U.S.  bishops'  young  adult  ministry  pastoral 
begins  by  apologizing  for  past  failures  in  this  area,  and  oth- 
ers have  proposed  that  church  communities  make  "a  pref- 
erential option  for  the  young."  Many  national  and  local 
efforts  are  underway  to  develop  young  adult  ministry,  but 
the  roads  and  the  road  maps  at  this  stage  are  still  under 
construction.  Still,  this  much  is  clear:  the  church  needs  all 
its  "sons  and  daughters  of  the  light"  to  show  forth  the  glory 
of  the  rainbow. 
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Women's  Spirituality 
In  the  Workplace 


BY  EDWARD  P.  CULLEN 


ON  a  cold  Monday  evening  just  before  last 
Christmas,  22  Chicago  women  gathered  to 
discuss  how  they  live  out  their  spirituality  in 
the  workplace.  The  group,  responding  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Archdiocesan  Women's  Commission, 
included  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  of  various 
ages  and  ethnicities.  The  Chicago  focus  group  was  part  of 
a  project  initiated  by  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on 
Women  in  Society  and  in  the  Church  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship between  women's  spirituality  and  their  employ- 
ment outside  the  home. 

Among  the  group's  participants  were: 

•  a  single  mother  who  works  as  a  United  Airlines  flight 
attendant  and  moonlights  as  a  waitress.  She  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  set  aside  time  for  prayer,  but  always  remembers  to 
lift  up  the  passengers  to  God; 

•  a  pharmacist  who  struggles  in  discerning  whether  to  sell 
contraceptive  products.  She  ultimately  influences  the 
store  not  to  carry  them; 

•  an  advertising  executive  whose  employees  pray  togeth- 
er before  undertaking  each  new  project; 

•  a  hospital  employee  who,  forced  to  return  to  work,  finds 

MOST  REV.  EDWARD  P.  CULLEN  is  the  bishop  of  Allentown.  Pa., 
and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  Women  in 
Society  and  in  the  Church. 


that  she  enjoys  it  and  that  she  brings  her  personal  and 
spiritual  growth  back  to  her  family. 

Over  the  past  six  decades  the  percentage  of  women  in 
the  workplace  has  risen  dramatically — from  28  percent  in 
1940  to  about  60  percent  in  1998.  And  the  number  of 
professional  and  executive  positions  has  steadily 
increased.  People  are  formed  by  their  work,  yet  as  Claire 
Wolfteich  points  out  in  her  recent  book,  Navigating  New 
Terrain:  Work  and  Women's  Spiritual  Lives,  "Religious 
groups  have  not  looked  in  depth  at  how  changing  work 
roles  shape  women  or  how  women  creatively  respond  to 
their  new  situations." 

As  a  first  step  in  its  study,  the  committee  wanted  to 
find  out  what  women  themselves  say  about  the  relation- 
ship between  their  work  and  their  spiritual  lives.  What  do 
women  find  satisfying  and  frustrating  about  their  work? 
How  do  women  make  time  for  spiritual  activities?  Does 
work  influence  one's  spiritual  life,  and  do  one's  spiritual 
life  and  values  influence  one's  work?  Can  one  find  spiri- 
tual meaning  in  work?  It  was  questions  like  these  that  the 
committee  probed. 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  answering  these  questions, 
the  committee  engaged  17  dioceses  from  across  the  coun- 
try. They  were  large,  medium  and  small;  they  were  urban 
and  rural.  Each  conducted  a  focus  group  over  a  two- 
month  period,  from  the  end  of  2002  to  the  beginning  of 
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2003.  Most  (  men  participants  were  in  their 

40 's  or  married  with  children.  A  signifi- 

cant igle,  divorced  or  widowed.  A  few 

African-Ann  and  Hispanics  participated.  Many, 

probably  m<  :,  had  some  type  of  volunteer  involvement 
with  the  church.  The  women  came  from  a  wide  range  of 
occupational  fields:  primarily  education  and  health  care, 
but  also  business,  government,  clerical  work  and  others. 

several  themes  stood  out  as  the  women's  committee  ana- 
lyzed findings  from  the  focus  groups.  First,  women  have 
found  workable,  often  creative  ways  to  integrate  family, 
work  and  spirituality.  They  resist  compartmentalization 
in  their  lives  and  see  spirituality  as  permeating  all  they  do. 
As  one  participant  observed:  "Life  is  messy.  Spirituality  is 
intertwined  in  everything." 

For  most,  traditional  practices  such  as  liturgy,  person- 
al prayer  and  spiritual  reading  are  important,  but  women 
also  identified  as  spiritual  such  activities  as  gardening, 
music  or  a  walk  on  the  beach.  Many  who  emphasized  the 
need  to  make  spiritual  activities  a  priority  rise  early  in  the 
morning  to  pray;  they  pray,  too,  while  driving  their  car  or 
during  lunchtime. 

A  second  theme  concerns  the  strong,  often  intense, 
relationship  between  spirituality  and  work.  Women  bring 
their  religious  beliefs  and  values  to  the  workplace  and 


seek  to  live  them  out,  sometimes  at  personal  risk  and  cost. 
It  makes  a  difference  to  them  that  they  are  not  merely 
workers,  but  Catholic  Christian  workers. 

Third,  women  want  others  to  recognize  their  work 
outside  the  home  as  valuable  and  important.  After  all, 
they  render  assistance  and  service  to  others,  solve  prob- 
lems and  pass  on  new  ideas  and  skills  to  others. 
Regardless  of  occupation,  most  women  clearly  appreciate 
the  deeper  meaning  of  their  work  and  find  it  personally 
fulfilling.  • 

Fourth,  many  women  spontaneously  raised  the  con- 
nection between  their  work  in  the  marketplace  and  their 
role  in  the  church.  As  the  workplace  gives  women  an 
opportunity  to  use  and  enhance  a  wide  range  of  gifts  and 
skills,  the  participants  pointed  out,  why  shouldn't  they 
bring  these  same  gifts  to  the  church?  And  why  doesn't  the 
church  more  often  recognize  and  utilize  them?  One  exec- 
utive, who  noted  that  women  have  taken  on  roles  in  the 
business  world  that  were  previously  denied  them,  asked 
how  the  Catholic  Church  can  give  similar  recognition  to 
women  and  their  capabilities. 

Although  the  focus  groups  yielded  valuable  informa- 
tion, they  also  raised  issues  that  need  further  exploration. 
First  of  all,  when  women  and  men  reflect  on  their  spiritu- 
ality and  their  work,  they  do  so  in  gender-specific  terms. 
In  responding  to  what  women  find  most  satisfying  about 
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their  work,  an  oft-cited  response  was  "helping  and  serv- 
ing others."  One  might  expect  this  answer  from  teachers 
and  health  care  workers,  but  in  fact  women  in  other  fields 
gave  it  high  priority  as  well.  A  woman  in  management 
said  that  she  is  pleased  when  she  helps  employees  to  real- 
ize that  they  can  do  things  they  thought  were  beyond 
their  capabilities. 

Would  men  respond  similarly?  Perhaps  not.  Women 
are  more  oriented  toward  intimacy  and  connection  with 
others,  while  men  value  independence.  So  men  might 
emphasize  other  satisfying  aspects  of  their  work,  such  as 
the  opportunity  to  use  knowledge  and  skills.  Men  do  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  help  others,  just  as  women 
appreciate  the  chance  to  learn  new  information  and  solve 
problems.  But  the  dominant  motivation  for  women  and 
men  might  differ. 

The  focus  groups  also  raised  issues  around  evangeliza- 
tion. Almost  no  one  used  the  word  evangelization,  but 
clearly  the  workplace  is  a  prime  setting  for  such  activity, 
although  it  poses  certain  challenges.  Not  wishing  to 
offend  anyone  or  project  a  sense  of  superiority,  people 
may  hesitate  to  discuss  religion  with  co-workers  who  are 
religiously  diverse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  and 
cultural  diversity  of  the  workplace  can  be  a  plus.  It  can 
encourage  workers  to  learn  more  about  the  religious 
practices  of  others  and  to  expand  their  own  spirituality. 


One  health  care  worker  commented  that  some  of  the 
most  spiritual  people  she  works  with  are  Muslim,  Jewish, 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Lutheran  and  Quaker.  "We  as 
Catholics,"  she  said,  "still  have  much  to  learn  from  oth- 
ers." 

For  those  who  are  unable  to  share  their  religious 
beliefs  at  work,  this  is  frustrating.  Many  regularly  con- 
front anti-Christian  values  in  the  workplace,  and  a  few 
have  to  deal  with  explicitly  anti-Catholic  attitudes.  One 
woman  discussed  the  challenge  of  maintaining  a  relation- 
ship with  two  co-workers  who  constantly  attack  the 
Catholic  Church. 

despite  these  obstacles,  it  is  clear  that  evangelization  can 
and  does  occur  in  the  workplace.  The  focus-group 
women  saw  a  process  that  begins  with  modeling  Christ  in 
the  workplace.  A4any  consciously  seek  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple, to  see  Christ  in  others  and  to  treat  others  as  Christ 
would.  When  co-workers  see  that  they  "walk  the  talk," 
they  are  more  likely  to  open  dialogue  about  sensitive 
issues  such  as  religion,  spirituality  and  ethics.  An  accoun- 
tant, for  example,  had  an  unexpected  conversation  with 
her  boss  that  led  to  prayer.  She  observed,  "Just  be  a  good 
person,  and  you  never  know  how  you'll  touch  people." 

Some  women  expressed  disappointment  that  the 
church  offers  them  little  guidance  about  sharing  their 
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faith  in  the  ves  them  often  ill  prepared 

to  defend  c  r  beliefs.  Dealing  with  difficult 

ethical  i  >ralizing  workplace  calls  for  sup- 

port fr(  community.  Even  those  whose  frus- 

trations arc  more  commonplace — office  politics,  gossip, 
cantankerous  colleagues — would  like  the  church  to 
acknowledge  the  challenges  of  living  out  Christian  values 
in  the  workplace.  They  believe  that  the  Sunday  homily 
provides  an  opportunity  to  address  some  of  these  issues 
and  to  offer  guidance  and  encouragement. 

These  concerns  are  not  limited  to  women,  of  course. 
Many  men  would  also  welcome  guidance  about  how  to 
evangelize  in  the  workplace.  In  providing  such  guidance, 
however,  church  leaders  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
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evangelization  styles  of  women  and  men  may  be  different. 

It  may  also  be  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  relation- 
ship between  work  and  family.  Many  women  discussed 
the  difficulty  of  balancing  the  two;  a  few  hinted  at  deeper 
concerns.  If  work  influences  us  spiritually  and  personally, 
then  it  must  have  some  impact  on  family  life.  As  the 
women's  committee  continues  to  explore  this  topic,  it 
hopes  to  look  at  how  work  improves,  or  diminishes,  the 
quality  of  one's  marriage  and  family  life.  What  do  women 
learn  in  the  workplace  that  influences  their  home  life  for 
better  or  worse? 

Finally,  since  women  themselves  make  the  connection 
between  their  work  in  the  marketplace  and  their  work  in 
the  church,  continued  attention  must  be  paid  to  how  their 
gifts  are  used  in  the  church,  especial- 
ly in  leadership  positions.  When  the 
talents  that  women  bring  to  the 
workplace  are  not  used  in  the  church, 
women  are  frustrated  and  the  church 
is  poorer.  As  the  1987  Synod  on  the 
Laity  said,  "Without  discrimination 
women  should  be  participants  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  and  also  in  consul- 
tation and  the  process  of  coming  to 
decisions." 


THE  BISHOPS'  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN  plans 

to  continue  studying  women's  spiri- 
tuality in  the  workplace.  We  are 
inviting  dioceses  to  conduct  focus 
groups  that  will  look  into  some  of  the 
issues  raised  in  the  first  round  of 
groups.  The  committee  will  continue 
to  publicize  the  findings  on  its  Web 
site  (www.usccb.org/laity/women.- 
htm). 

By  listening  to  what  women  say 
about  their  lives  in  the  marketplace, 
the  committee  hopes  to  affirm  them 
in  their  work,  encourage  them  to  be 
engaged  in  evangelization  and  identi- 
fy helpful  ways  for  the  church  to 
enrich  their  spiritual  lives.  E! 
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BY  JANE  REGAN 


ith  growing  clarity  and  insis- 
tence, voices  within  the  church — 
both  official  and  unofficial — speak 
repeatedly  of  the  importance  of  the 
faith  formation  of  adults  to  the  life  and  vitality  of 
the  church.  Of  course,  adult  faith  formation  is  not 
a  new  concern.  Most  of  the  ecclesial  documents 
that  currently  address  the  topic  cite  the  General 
Catechetical  Directory  of  1971,  which  states  that 
"catechesis  for  adults  must  be  considered  the 
chief  form  of  catechesis"  (No.  20).  Most  recendy, 
the  bishops  of  the  United  States  approved  and 
published  Oar  Heaits  Were  Binning  Within  Us:  A 
Pastoral  Plan  for  Adah  Faith  Fonnation  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  they  affirm  that  adult  faith 
formation  must  be  seen  as  "the  central  task  in  the 
catechetical  enterprise"  (No.  5). 

So  if  we  have  been  talking  about  this  for  over 
30  years,  why  does  the  vision  of  vibrant  parishes 
with  adult  faith  formation  at  the  center  of  com- 
munity life  still  seem  so  far  away?  It  is  the  rare 
parish  that  sees  the  faith  formation  of  adults  as  an 
essential  component  of  the  faith  formation  of 
children  and  youth.  Rarer  still  is  the  parish  that 
places  the  faith  of  adults  at  the  center  of  the  work, 
of  catechesis. 

Religious  educators  and  pastoral  ministers 
generally  recognize  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  adult  faith  formation.  So  why  is  there  such  a 
general  mismatch  between  our  convictions  and 
our  actions?  I  believe  it  is  due  to  a  failure  to  rec-  g 
ognize  the  significant  shifts  in  attitudes  that  this  < 
new  focus  requires.  Surveying  the  adults  in  the  parish  con-  ™ 
cerning  their  needs  and  interests  and  then  adding  more  pro-  < 
grams  or  inviting  in  more  speakers  does  not  suffice,  or  atS 
least  will  not  serve  as  a  firm  foundation  for  placing  adult  for-  < 
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mation  at  the  center  of  the  work  of  catechesis. 

To  add  vet  more  programs  to  an  already  overextended 
parish  calendar  and  parish  staff  does  little  to  shift  the  focus 
from  children  and  youth  to  adults.  It  is  more  likely  to  place 
added  stress  on  families  who  are  already  juggling  multiple 
commitments.  In  addition,  periodic  programs  unconnected 
to  the  life  of  the  parish  or  the  parish  vision  can  easily  rein- 
force the  already  well-established  belief  that  adult  catechesis 
is  something  on  the  side,  to  be  addressed  when  there  is  time 
and  energy  to  do  it.  Or,  even  worse,  if  the  program  is  poor- 
ly attended  or  unenthusiastically  received,  it  can  be  discour- 
aging to  all  involved.  Soon  the  attitude  becomes:  "We've 
tried  that  before — it  doesn't  work.  The  adults  in  our  parish 
just  aren't  interested." 

WTiat  is  needed  are  not  more  programs  but  the  genuine 
investment  of  focused  energy  and  resources  to  make  funda- 
mental shifts  in  how  we  think  about  parish  life,  adult  faith 
formation  and  the  mission  of  the  church. 
I  propose  four  central  shifts. 


From  Children  to  Adults 

This  shift  from  children  to  adults  is  the 
most  obvious  and  the  one  that  is  essential 
for  moving  adult  faith  formation  to  the 
center  of  parish  life.  But  it  does  not  mean 
that  children  and  youth  are  set  aside. 
Rather  than  minimizing  the  faith  life  of 
children,  shifting  the  focus  to  adults  pro- 
vides a  broader  and  more  vibrant  context 
within  which  to  welcome  children  and 
youth  into  a  life  of  faith. 

Instead  of  having  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  which  adults  are  invited,  consider  the 
implications  of  having  a  program  for  adults  to  which  chil- 
dren are  welcomed  as  cherished  guests. 

First,  it  would  affirm  the  fundamentally  adult  demands 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Adults  have  the  responsibility  both  to 
know  their  faith  and  to  consider  critically  how  the  local 
parish  or  the  wider  church  is  true  to  that  faith.  Adults  are 
not  merely  recipients  of  a  tradition;  they  are  to  be  responsi- 
ble and  judicious  participants  in  the  ongoing  shaping  of  the 
living  tradition  for  the  present  time  and  context. 

Second,  it  recognizes  the  faith-building  potential  of  the 
family,  or  "domestic  church."  When  religious  educators  and 
catechetical  documents  proclaim  that  parents  are  the  pri- 
mary educators  of  their  children  in  the  faith,  the  expectation 
is  that  the  adults  in  the  family  will  give  expression  to  their 
faith  in  the  day-to-day  realities  of  family  life  and  that  they 
are  able  to  talk  with  their  children  about  the  presence  of 
God  in  their  lives,  including  God's  action  within  the  family. 
Making  these  faith  and  family  connections  with  any  degree 
of  ease  is  possible  only  when  the  adults  are  comfortable  talk- 


Placing  adult 
formation  at 
the  forefront 
will  mean  real 
change  in 
priorities.' 


ing  about  their  faith  with  other  adults. 

Third,  it  requires  all  of  us — members  of  pastoral  staff, 
parents  and  other  adults  within  the  Christian  community — 
to  take  seriously  the  claim  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
that  we  are  the  church.  As  members  of  the  church,  all  adults 
have  both  the  right  and  responsibility  to  be  active  partici- 
pants in  forming  and  transforming  parish  life.  To  be  active- 
ly engaged  in  giving  expression  to  the  Christian  life  both 
within  the  faith  community  and  outside  it,  adults  must  have 
opportunities  to  articulate  their  faith,  examine  the  implica- 
tions for  Christian  living  and  join  with  others  in  giving  con- 
fident expression  to  their  faith  in  the  world. 

From  Information  to  Transformation 

The  fundamental  focus  of  adult  religious  education  is  not 
remedial;  it  is  not  about  instructing  adults  in  propositions 
of  the  tradition  that  they  did  not  receive  or  have  forgotten 
from  their  last  experiences  of  formal 
religious  education.  In  other  dimensions 
of  their  lives,  adults  gain  the  information 
they  need  to  function  effectively:  how  to 
use  a  computer,  how  to  negotiate  the 
best  interest  rate  for  a  home  loan,  how  to 
read  a  quarterly  retirement  statement. 
The  same  is  true  of  faith  and  church 
membership. 

But  the  information  is  not  enough — 
it  is  not  information  for  its  own  sake,  but 
information  that  is  in  service  of  forma- 
tion and  transformation.  By  the  way 
adult  faith  formation  is  structured,  we 
can  invite  adults  to  look  beyond  the 
"what"  of  our  tradition  to  the  "so  what?"  What  difference 
does  this  make  to  how  I  live  my  life,  raise  my  children, 
spend  my  money  and  engage  in  the  political  dynamics  of 
my  town  and  state? 

From  Programs  to  Process 

The  call  for  a  new  focus  on  adult  faith  formation  is  often 
interpreted  as  a  call  for  more  programs,  more  lectures  or 
more  Lenten  series.  While  religious  educators  consistent- 
ly speak  against  a  "schooling  model,"  we  often  return  to 
that  model  as  we  begin  our  planning  for  adults.  We  ask 
about  available  resources  and  programs  that  can  be  used 
effectively,  whether  we  are  in  South  Boston,  Hillsborough, 
N.D.,  or  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

But  again,  adult  faith  formation  is  not  exclusively  about 
information;  it  is  primarily  about  providing  opportunities, 
within  a  faith  context,  for  adults  to  talk  with  other  adults 
about  things  that  matter.  As  such,  the  best  process  for 
adult  faith  formation  is  not  lecture  but  conversation. 

Sustained,  critical  conversation  is  an  essential  compo- 
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nent  of  the  faith  formation  of  adults. 
It  is  sustained  in  that  it  takes  place 
regularly  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  and  each  conversation  is  long 
enough  to  allow  for  a  genuine  inter- 
change of  experience,  insights  and 
commitments.  It  is  critical  in  that 
the  conversation  is  directed  so  that 
participants  are  invited  to  examine 
and  talk  about  their  beliefs  and  expe- 
riences of  faith,  consider  the  source 
of  those  beliefs  and  discuss  what  it 
means  to  live  a  Christian  life. 

The  parish  provides  the  context 
by  working  to  create  a  space  where 
conversation  can  be  freely  conduct- 
ed. We  can  speak  of  the  space  need- 
ed for  sustained  critical  conversation 
among  adults  as  having  three 
dimensions.  The  first  is  the  physical 
space.  Attention  to  comfort,  aesthet- 
ics and  details  are  all  in  service  to  the 
creation  of  a  space  where  adults  can 
gather  to  talk  with  other  adults 
about  things  that  matter.  Next  there 
is  a  psychic  space,  where  hospitality 
is  of  the  essence.  It  is  to  be  a  safe 
space  where  telling  stories  is  wel- 
come and  recalled  faith  experiences 
are  heard  as  just  that,  a  person's 
experience.  Finally,  there  needs  to 
be  temporal  space,  that  is,  time 
marked  off  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
parish  that  allows  for  the  continuing 
conversation. 

From  Membership  to  Mission 

The  final  shift,  from  membership  to 
mission,  is  the  most  significant  one 
for  understanding  in  a  new  way  the 
place  of  adult  faith  formation  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  Why  have  few 
heeded  the  30-year-old  call  for  adult 
faith  formation?  At  least  part  of  the 
reason  is  that  no  one  has  been  too 
sure  why  adult  formation  is  so 
important.  Bible  study,  prayer 
groups,  Lenten  lecture  series  all 
have  been  included  under  the  gener- 
al heading  of  adult  education.  Not  as 
often  included  as  adult  education, 
but  nonetheless  part  of  the  life  of 
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activity  will  mean  real  change  in 
emphasis  and  priorities"  (No.  14). 
As  we  move  forward  in  shaping 
parishes  that  are  ever  more  clear 
signs  of  God's  reign,  we  will  do  well 
to  embrace  this  insight  and  begin 
the  sometimes  difficult  but  always 
promising  work  of  change.  El 
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"The  Tablet  is  encouraging  and  refreshing  reading  ". 

Ronald  Anderson  s.j.  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

"I  read  faithfully  every  issue  of  The  Tablet.  //  gives  the  most  comprehensive 
and  insightful  news  regarding  the  Catholic  Church  around  the  world.  There  is 
no  Catholic  periodical  to  compare  with  the  excellence  in  editorial  writing,  news 
stories  and  syndicated  articles.  I  recommend  The  Tablet  highly  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  be  informed  about  the  universal  Catholic  Church." 

Walter  F.  Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Richmond 

"Thanks,  too,  for  your  wonderful  publication;  I  for  one  am  greatly  helped  by  your 
international  perspective  on  the  church.  "  Ann  Jablonski,  New  York,  NY 

"Of  all  periodicals  I  know  or  read,  I  find  in  The  Tablet  the  most  comprehensive, 
succinct,  well-written  and  informative  coverage  of  the  Catholic  church  and  other 
religious  communions  throughout  the  world."       Pierre  Du  Maine,  Bishop  of  San  Jose 
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reason  is  that  no  one  has  been  too 
sure  why  adult  formation  is  so 
important.  Bible  study,  prayer 
groups,  Lenten  lecture  series  all 
have  been  included  under  the  gener- 
al heading  of  adult  education.  Not  as 
often  included  as  adult  education, 
but  nonetheless  part  of  the  life  of 
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the  international  Catholic  weekly 

Dear  Reader: 

Since  its  foundation  in  1840,  The  Tablet  has  built  up  a  reputation 
as  a  weekly  unique  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Each  week  the  paper  seeks  to  inform  and  entertain  on  religion, 
politics,  society,  literature  and  the  arts,  considered  in  the  light  of 
Christian  principles  and  belief.  Its  inspiration  is  the  Christian 
humanism  of  Vatican  II  and  Cardinal  Newmans  call  for  an 
"intelligent  and  well  instructed  laity". 

As  a  paper  that  avoids  extremes  of  right  and  left,  those  who  look 
for  reconciliation  will  find  hope  in  it.  No  attempt  is  made  to  find 
easy  answers  to  the  many  questions  that  cause  deep  and  honestly 
held  differences  among  Christians  today.  The  Tablet  approaches 
those  differences  in  the  spirit  of  openness  and  intellectual  honesty. 
It  aims  to  provide  a  forum  for  debate.  At  the  same  time,  its  own 
opinions  are  authoritative,  and  they  are  frankly  expressed. 

Why  not  judge  for  yourself  what  it  is  like,  by  joining  subscribers 
in  over  120  countries?  Simply  complete  and  return  the  attached 
coupon.  We  will  send  you  The  Tablet  for  the  next  six  months  for 
just  $53. 

The  Tablet  is  its  own  best  advertisement.  We  are  confident  that 
once  you  have  experienced  reading  it  for  a  short  time,  you  will  find 
that  you  cannot  do  without  it. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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Tablet  readers  want  to  be  informed,  which  is  why  we  offer  a  varied  selection  of 
articles  covering  current  affairs  and  politics,  social  issues,  religion  and  spirituality, 
ethics,  biography  ...  the  list  is  wide  ranging  and  always  stimulating.  For  example: 

What's  Wrong  with  Africa?  (Richard  Dowden) 

The  Exit  of  the  Intellectuals  -  the  Church  in  Poland  (Jonathan  Luxmoore) 
Yeats  and  the  Millennium  (Sinead  Garrigan  Mat  tar) 
Test-Tube  Questions  -  reproductive  technology  (Martin  Lupton) 
Special  Needs,  Special  Schools?  (Ted  Harrison) 
Why  I  Bought  Slaves  -  the  slave  trade  in  Sudan  (Caroline  Cox) 

Do  Multinationals  Rule?  -  the  global  economy  assessed 

(Paul  Vallely  and  lan  Linden) 

The  Language  of  Sex  (Clifford  Longley) 

Was  Shakespeare  a  Catholic?  (Eamon  Duffy) 

Poet,  Priest  and  Politician  -  an  interview  with  the  former 
Minister  of  Culture  in  Nicaragua  (Margaret  Hebblethwaite ) 

Fruits  of  Science  -  genetically  modified  foods  (John  Gummer) 

Can  We  Laugh  in  Lent?  (Rabbi  Lionel  Blue) 

A  New  Front  for  the  Front  -  the  National  Front 
threat  in  France  (Alain  Woodrow) 

The  People  Cry  Reform  -  an  international  lay  survey 

(Andrew  Greeley  and  Michael  Hout) 

The  Violent  Prayer  of  Gethsemane  (Raniero  Cantalemessa) 

Christian  church  news  from  around  the  world  is  reported  in  our  'Church  in  the  World' 
section  and  Church  documents  are  reproduced  and  analysed  on  publication. 

Our  book  review  section  is  comprehensive,  covering  subjects  from  philosophy  to  film 
appreciation,  and  Christian  apologetics  to  crime  fiction.  We  also  publish  reviews  of 
the  arts,  from  music  to  the  internet. 


"I  think  that  The  Tablet  is  an  incredibly  valuable  resource.  It  provides,  for 
American  readers  especially,  an  extraordinary  perspective  on  the  European 
view  of  events  that  shape  the  Christian  experience.  Its  editorials  are  lucid; 
its  columns  are  apt;  its  review  of  books  and  the  arts  are  always  well-selected 
and  well-done;  and  its  coverage  of  global  developments  in  matters  religious  is 
comprehensive."  Mr.  R.  Austin  Doherty,  Silver  Spring,  MD 
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reason  is  that  no  one  has  been  too 
sure  why  adult  formation  is  so 
important.  Bible  study,  prayer 
groups,  Lenten  lecture  series  all 
have  been  included  under  the  gener- 
al heading  of  adult  education.  Not  as 
often  included  as  adult  education, 
but  nonetheless  part  of  the  life  of 
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many  parishes,  are  the  various  forms 
of  formation  for  liturgical  ministries 
and  eateehist  meetings.  Each  in  its 
own  way  has  contributed  to  the  faith 
of  adults  and  enhanced  the  partici- 
pants' sense  of  membership  in  the 
local  faith  community.  But  adult 
faith  formation  invites  the  believing 
community  to  look  beyond  their 
own  community  to  the  wider  mis- 
sion of  the  church. 

I  propose  that  the  renewed  call 
to  attend  with  care  and  diligence  to 
the  church's  mission  of  evangeliza- 
tion is  a  strong  mandate  and  clear 
rationale  for  the  work  of  adult  faith 
formation.  The  goal  of  adult  faith 
formation  is  not  only  to  enrich  the 
faith  life  of  the  participants  and 
strengthen  the  parish  community.  It 
does  these  things  in  response  to  the 
church's  primary  task  and  reason  for 
being:  to  evangelize.  Pope  Paul  VI 
in  his  apostolic  exhortation  On 
Evangelization  (1975)  spoke  clearly 
of  this:  "Evangelization  is  in  fact  the 
grace  and  vocation  proper  to  the 
Church,  her  deepest  identity.  She 
exists  in  order  to  evangelize"  (No. 
14).  Adult  catechesis  has  as  its  cen- 
tral goal  forming,  strengthening  and 
challenging  the  adult  faith  commu- 
nity to  be  active  participants  in  this 
task. 

In  November  four  years  will 
have  passed  since  Our  Hearts  Were 
Burning  Within  Us  was  approved  by 
the  bishops  of  the  United  States  and 
published  for  use  in  the  dioceses  and 
parishes  across  the  country.  In  that 
document  the  bishops  state:  "We  are 
well  aware  that  placing  ongoing 
adult  faith  formation  at  the  forefront 
of  our  catechetical  planning  and 
activity  will  mean  real  change  in 
emphasis  and  priorities"  (No.  14). 
As  we  move  forward  in  shaping 
parishes  that  are  ever  more  clear 
signs  of  God's  reign,  we  will  do  well 
to  embrace  this  insight  and  begin 
the  sometimes  difficult  but  always 
promising  work  of  change.  ES 
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lor  Young  Appetites 


Theology  on  Tap  provides  a  way  for  young  adults  to  reconnect 
with  the  church. 


BY  PHYLLIS  M.  HANLON 


ON  THE  SURFACE,  the 
scene  is  not  unusual — 
a  group  of  young  men 
and  women  laughing 
and  talking  in  an  informal  setting 
while  munching  snacks  and  sip- 
ping beer.  Dig  a  little  deeper, 
however,  and  you  will  find  that  a 
unique  objective  unites  these 
individuals.  A  burning  hunger, 
not  for  physical  nourishment  or 
socialization,  but  rather  for  spiri- 
tual fulfillment  has  drawn  these 
young  adults  together.  Born  out 
of  a  need  for  programs  specifical- 
ly geared  toward  20-  and  30- 
somethings  who  feel  disconnect- 
ed from  the  church,  Theology  on 
Tap  attempts  to  bring  straight 
talk  about  faith  issues  and  how 
they  relate  to  everyday  living  to 
this  spiritually  starved  generation. 

In  1981,  the  Rev.  John 
Cusick,  director  of  young  adult 
ministry  in   Chicago,  created 

Theology  on  Tap  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  tenuous 
ad  "  hat  holds  young  adults  to  the  church  and  to  minis- 
ter to  the  unique,  mature  needs  of  people  beyond  high 
school.  Father  Cusick  identifies  a  chasm  between  the  teen 

PHYLLIS  M.  HANLON  is  a  freelance  writer  whose  work  has  been 
published  in  a  variety  of  business,  medical,  academic,  general 
interest  and  religious  publications,  including  St.  Anthony 
Messenger  and  several  Catholic  college  magazines. 


years  and  middle  age  and  feels  that  Theology  on  Tap  can 
bridge  that  gap  and  provide  a  positive  experience  of  the 
Catholic  Church — its  traditions,  practices,  beliefs  and  spir- 
ituality— for  the  young  adult  generation. 

Believing  that  "good  ministry  doesn't  happen,  but  is 
planned,"  Father  Cusick  wrote  a  100-page  manual  that 
explains  how  to  deliver  the  Theology  on  Tap  program, 
including  suggestions  for  speakers,  topics,  venues  and  for- 
mat. According  to  Father  Cusick,  all  the  details  have  been 
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well  thought  out;  some  might  seem  insignificant,  but  on 
closer  inspection  they  reflect  an  underlying  ideological 
position.  Every  aspect  of  the  program  attempts  to  convey  a 
positive,  welcoming  attitude  toward  young  adult  Catholics. 
With  such  careful  attention  to  detail,  the  program  commu- 
nicates to  the  young  adult  that  he  or  she  is  important  to  the 
life  of  the  Catholic  community,  notes  Father  Cusick. 

The  program  runs  in  four-week  sessions,  although  the 
structure  and  venues  vary.  Meetings  can  be  held  in  any  loca- 
tion that  will  accommodate  a  small  to  medium-size  group  of 
adults.  The  Chicago  groups  generally  gather  in  a  parish 
hall,  where  food  and  beverages  can  be  served.  Refreshments 
range  from  simple  appetizers  to  full-course  meals  or  themed 
buffets.  "We  have  a  parish  in  one  of  the 
older  Italian  neighborhoods  that  has 
created  a  cafe  with  lights,  tables,  waiters 
and  music,"  says  Father  Cusick.  "It's 
become  a  happening."  Attendance  at 
Theology  on  Tap  ranges  anywhere 
from  15  to  150,  depending  on  the  cal- 
iber of  the  speaker,  the  appeal  of  the 
topic,  the  amount  of  advertising  and  the 
time  of  year. 

As  expected,  certain  topics  tend  to 
draw  larger  crowds.  Father  Cusick 
notes  that  this  generation  as  a  whole 
struggles  with  developing  and  main- 
taining quality  relationships  in  their 
lives.  Issues  surrounding  spirituality  and 
relationships  naturally  top  the  list  of 
favorites.  Subjects  relating  to  Scripture 
and  how  it  applies  to  everyday  life  usu- 
ally attract  higher  numbers.  In  most 
cases,  he  reports,  the  meetings  are  pop- 
ulated with  individuals  who  have  an 
unabashed  curiosity  about  all  things 
Catholic. 


organized  much  like  a  traditional  adult 
education  class,  Theology  on  Tap  ses- 
sions include  socialization,  presenta- 
tion, input,  a  short  break,  discussion 
and  conversation,  and  a  question-and- 
answer  period.  Even  though  the  time 
frame  should  not  exceed  two  hours, 
flexibility  is  important.  "We  encourage 
parishes  not  to  throw  anybody  out 
because  oftentimes  good  conversation 
only  begins  when  formality  ends,"  says 
Father  Cusick. 

In  seeking  speakers,  two  criteria  are 
key:  the  potential  speaker  must  have 


something  of  value  to  say  and  must  have  a  passion  for  the 
topic.  "These  are  young  adults  who  are  looking  for  sub- 
stance and  we  try  to  communicate  that  effectively.  We  are 
constantly  staying  in  tune  with  the  young  adult  generation. 
When  you  stay  close  to  your  people  what  you  try  to  do  is 
offer  them  response  to  their  needs  in  their  style,"  says 
Father  Cusick.  "What  we've  attempted  to  do  is  showcase, 
through  our  speakers,  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  Chicago  has  what  they  call  a  "faculty"  comprising 
close  to  90  speakers,  including  clergy,  laity  and  young  adult 
peers.  The  number  of  speakers  in  programs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  varies  according  to  specific  need  and  avail- 
ability. 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

Rita  George  •  Master  of  Theological  Studies  •  1997 


Sept.  1999 

Appointed  Associate  Director, 
Office  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs, 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 


May  1999 

Initiates  Catholic-Muslim  Education  Project 
for  high  school  students  in  Chicago. 


1997 

Graduates  from  Weston  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology's  Master  of  Theological 
Studies  Program;  specialization  in 
Catholic-Muslim  relations. 


1995 

Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps:  coordinates 
afterschool  tutoring  program  for 
inner-city  native  american  children. 


1993 

Archaeological  dig  in  Jordan; 
experiences  islam  firsthand. 


Love  ought  to  show  Itself  in 
deeds  more  than  in  words, 

—St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact:  Office  of  Admissions  .Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  •  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  .Admissionslnfo@wjst.edu  •  www.wjst.edu 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  the  21st  Century 
Finding  Hope  for  Its  Future 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Its  Past 

Take  part  in  a  lively  discussion  that  shows  how  the 
future  of  the  Church  stands  firmly  rooted  in  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  its  past.  Topics  include: 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Church 
in  the  New  Testament? 

Daniel  Harrington,  S.J. 

(Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Church 
in  the  First  Millennium? 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  S.J. 
(Boston  College) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Medieval  Church? 
Catherine  Mooney 

(Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Tridentine 
and  Baroque  Church? 

Thomas  F.  O'Meara,  O.P. 
(University  of  Notre  Dame) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  the  Church 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century? 
Michael  J.  Himes  (Boston  College) 

•  What  Can  We  Learn  from  Vatican  II? 
Richard  Gaillardetz 
(University  of  Toledo) 

This  entire  6-hour  symposium  is  available  on 
4  videotapes  or  4  audiotapes. 

Videotapes 

4  90  minute  videotapes  (study  guide  included  I 
ISBN:  0-7648- 1 146-0  •  ID  #V5 125  •  $99.95 

Audiotapes 

4-90  minute  audiotapes  (study  guide  included) 
ISBN:  0-7648-1 145-2  •  ID  #T8225  •  $29.95 


Forty-nine  parishes  and  campuses  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Chicago  currently  host  Theology  on  Tap.  Of  the  five  dio- 
ceses involved  in  the  program,  Father  Cusick  notes  that  160 
churches  offer  368  nights  of  input  for  young  adults  with  a 
total  of  96  speakers.  Nationwide,  381  parishes  and  organi- 
zations in  44  states  in  three  countries  have  asked  permission 
to  host  Theology  on  Tap,  according  to  Father  Cusick. 
"This  is  the  most  extensive  outreach  to  young  adults  any- 
where in  the  nation,"  he  says.  This  overwhelmingly  positive 
response  "continues  to  validate  both  what  secular  and  reli- 
gious data  say  about  this  generation,"  notes  Father  Cusick. 
Some  of  the  Theology  on  Tap  programs  around  the  coun- 
try are  based  on  the  original  concept  but  are  not  registered 
as  official  hosts  of  the  program. 

Annunciata  Parish  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  has 
been  involved  with  Theology  on  Tap  for  the  last  four  years. 
James  Taylor,  who  served  as  co-host  for  one  of  those  years, 
sought  to  connect  with  his  faith  on  a  different  level  and  felt 
that  the  program  enabled  him  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
Noting  that  everyone  faces  a  different  set  of  issues  in  life, 
Taylor  says  this  program  provides  a  forum  for  open  discus- 
sions of  faith  issues  and  how  to  apply  them  realistically  on 
an  individual  basis.  "You  can  connect  to  faith  in  a  real  way 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  time  of  your  life,"  Taylor  says.  The 
interactive  format  seems  more  like  a  dialogue,  according  to 
Taylor,  than  a  lecture.  He  points  out  that  when  it  comes  to 
religion,  many  individuals  shift  into  "auto-pilot"  after  high 
school.  Programs  like  Theology  on  Tap  help  to  answer  vital 
faith-related  questions  at  a  time  when  many  Catholics  are 
drifting  away  from  the  church  and  into  more  secular  activi- 
ties. 

Unlike  Chicago's  parish  approach,  Massachusetts  adopt- 
ed a  diocesan-run  Theology  on  Tap  program  in  January 
2003,  when  the  Diocese  of  Worcester  launched  its  first  ses- 
sion. According  to  Sister  Betty  Paul,  director  of  youth  min- 
istry for  the  diocese,  her  office  had  been  seeking  effective 
ways  to  reach  the  young  adult  community,  and  this  program 
offered  an  ideal  "adult  faith  formation  opportunity."  After 
purchasing  the  training  manual  and  working  out  the  details, 
meetings  were  scheduled  at  a  centrally  located  downtown 
restaurant  to  attract  young  adults  from  surrounding  towns. 
"We  don't  have  a  lot  of  parishes  with  20  to  25  young  adults. 
If  they  did,  the  parish  could  run  its  own  program,"  says 
Sister  Paul.  This  particular  format  has  proven  successful, 
judging  by  attendance  numbers  and  feedback. 

some  young  adults  find  their  way  into  Theology  on  Tap 
indirectly.  Chris  Horner  was  a  full-time  pastoral  assistant 
and  deeply  involved  in  parish  activities  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Louis  several  years  ago  when  he  learned  of  the  program. 
He  and  other  members  of  a  local  prayer  group  began  to 
attend  meetings  and  found  the  experience  educational  as 
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w  ell  as  energizing  and  uplifting.  Attendees  were  similar  in 
age  and  level  of  spirituality,  which  enhanced  the  overall 
experience,  according  to  Horner. 

At  St.  Leo's  parish  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  Michael 
Fitzgerald  was  drawn  to  the  concept  of  Theology  on  Tap 
through  his  involvement  with  the  church's  adult  Christian 
initiation  program.  Originally  intended  to  provide  candi- 
dates with  a  positive  experience,  Theology  on  Tap  has  cre- 
ated a  bridge  between  secular  recreation  and  more  religious 
activities  for  many  individuals  both  inside  and  outside  the 
parish,  according  to  Fitzgerald.  In  this  particular  program, 
the  parish  keeps  two  goals  in  mind.  "We  want  to  present 
topics  in  Catholic  theology  and  thought,"  says  Fitzgerald, 
"and  to  engage  a  young  adult  audience  in  an  exchange  of 
ideas  on  faith."  Fitzgerald,  along  with  Natalie  Ackerman,  a 
first-grade  teacher  at  the  parish  school  and  Thomas  Scirghi, 
S.J.,  a  professor  of  liturgy  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  hope  to  draw  young  adults  back  into  the 
active  practice  of  their  Catholic  faith.  "Typically,  Theology 
on  Tap  has  more  than  just  a  positive  influential  effect  on  an 
audience  that  might  be  wandering  around  in  their  spiritual 
journey,"  says  Fitzgerald. 

In  addition  to  helping  coordinate  die  program,  Father 
Scirghi  offers  his  services  as  speaker.  He  presents  easy-to- 
understand  analogies  between  Catholic  practices  and  sym- 
bols and  everyday  living  at  Theology  on  Tap  sessions.  He 
hopes  that  attendees  will  learn  something  that  will  help 
nourish  their  own  lives  in  the  church.  "We  are  opening 
them  up  to  what  I  like  to  think  is  the  richness  and  the  vari- 
ety of  the  church's  teaching,"  says  Father  Scirghi.  Having 
worked  with  young  professionals  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Oakland,  Father  Scirghi  acknowledges  their  superior  aca- 
demic capacity,  but  he  finds  their  understanding  of  the 
church  and  its  tradition  limited.  "These  people  are  asking 
for  more,  for  a  deeper  understanding,  especially  as  they 
marry  and  then  have  children.  They  want  to  pass  something 
on." 

Natalie  Ackerman  cites  the  community-building  feature 
of  Theology  on  Tap  as  one  of  its  most  beneficial  aspects. 
"It's  a  very  welcoming  setting,  and  melts  away  those  struc- 
tured feelings,"  she  says.  To  perpetuate  that  sense  of  com- 
munity, Father  Scirghi  would  like  to  create  a  stronger  tie 
with  other  programs  in  the  region.  He  notes  that  the  San 
Francisco  area  is  rich  with  spiritual  and  social  activities 
through  Theology  on  Tap. 

The  University  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Minnesota,  runs  a 
Theology  on  Tap  program  that,  because  of  the  diverse  char- 
acter of  the  university,  draws  attendees  from  many  faiths  to 
its  off-campus  meetings,  which  are  held  throughout  the 
school  year.  John  Martens,  who  teaches  New  Testament 
courses  at  the  university,  points  out  that  in  the  informal 
atmosphere  of  a  nearby  restaurant  students  tend  to  open  up 


more  than  they  would  on  campus.  "It's  too  daring  to  do  that 
in  a  class  or  church  setting,"  he  says.  Martens  finds  that  stu- 
dents understand  and  appreciate  that  their  interest  in  spiri- 
tual issues  is  taken  seriously.  "They  know  that  there  is  room 
for  discussion,  room  for  doubts  and  room  to  challenge  cer- 
tain issues,"  he  says. 

For  the  26-year-old  publicist  Nicole  Quigley,  moving  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  her  small  hometown  presented  a 
challenge  in  many  ways,  particularly  when  it  came  to  her 
faith.  Searching  for  connection  to  other  young  Catholics, 
she  heard  about  Theology  on  Tap  from  friends.  After 
attending  a  couple  of  meetings,  she  felt  she  had  found  a  way 
to  regenerate  that  link.  "Theology  on  Tap  meetings  keep 
your  faith  on  your  mind  during  the  work  week,  rather  than 
just  focusing  on  God  on  Sundays,"  she  says.  The  opportu- 
nity to  socialize  with  other  young  Catholics  in  this  setting 
also  appealed  to  Quigley.  "You  work  in  a  secular  world.  It's 
good  to  connect  with  others  who  think  like  you  do."  More 
important,  she  sees  the  program  as  a  positive  response  on 
the  church's  part  to  the  needs  of  young  people.  "Theology 
on  Tap  reinforces  the  pope's  focus  on  youth.  It's  a  good  way 
to  complement  his  vision,"  Quigley  says. 

Although  the  wisdom,  expertise  and  knowledge  of  all 
parishioners  is  important,  Father  Cusick  emphasizes  the 
need  for  input  from  younger  members  of  the  parish.  "The 
backbone  of  Catholic  parish  life  30  to  35  years  ago  was  peo- 
ple 25  to  40.  Oftentimes  today,  the  age  group  25  to  40  is 
missing,"  Father  Cusick  says.  "As  a  church,  we  have  to  learn 
to  regenerate  parish  life  and  church  life." 

Even  though  the  program  has  existed  for  23  years, 
Father  Cusick  notes  that  success  takes  time.  "Too  often  we 
adopt  the  American  mindset  that  it's  got  to  be  perfect  and 
feel  good  right  for  the  moment.  To  me,  this  is  like  building 
blocks,"  he  says. 

As  the  Catholic  Church  continues  the  never-ending 
process  of  maintaining  strong  ties  with  all  generations  in  the 
global  community,  Theology  on  Tip  is  delivering  a  healthy 
dose  of  spiritual  sustenance  for  young  adult  appetites.  0 
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Christ  the  Teacher 

A  Parent's  Reflection  on  Catholic  Education 


BY  SARAH  STOCKTON 


LAST  SATURDAY  my  eighth- 
grade  son  took  the  Catholic 
high  school  entrance  exam  as 
part  of  the  process  of  applying 
to  the  three  local  Catholic  high  schools 
that  he  is  interested  in  attending  next  year. 
He  took  five  pencils  with  him,  though 
thev  suggested  he  bring  two.  His  best 
friend  brought  a  Power  Bar  to  eat  at  the 
break;  but,  worried  that  this  might  get  him 
into  trouble,  he  kept  it  in  his  pocket.  As 
they  goofed  around,  waiting  for  the  doors 
to  open,  the  lads  looked  gawky  and  ner- 
vous, the  boys  half-heartedly  shoving  each 
other,  the  girls  rearranging  their  hair. 
"Why  do  we  put  them,  and  us,  through 
this?"  sighed  a  long-suffering  parent 
standing  next  to  me.  Why  indeed? 

As  fellow  parents,  wre've  discussed  the 
various  merits  and  disadvantages  of  these 
three  prep  schools  since  our  kids  entered 
kindergarten,  and  now  we  don't  know 
what  to  believe,  or  how  to  decide  among 
them.  Of  course,  that  will  ultimately  be 
decided  by  the  schools  themselves,  as  they 
select  their  incoming  students.  Did  our 
kid  play  enough  sports,  get  good  enough 
grades,  participate  enough  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  school  and  parish,  score  well  on 
the  entrance  exam?  With  only  a  one-in- 
four  chance  of  being  accepted,  it  feels  like 
a  lotterv  when  all  is  said  and  done,  with 
some  lads  winning  and  some  losing. 

The  three  schools  in  our  area  are  all 
run  by  different  religious  orders.  It  takes 
some  skillful  discernment  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  their  similar  mission  state- 
ments. The  emphasis  on  community  ser- 
vice, a  standard  of  excellence  in  teaching 

sarah  Stockton  is  a  married  mother  of  two 
children,  published  writer,  teacher  and  a 
spiritual  director  intern.  She  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Beliefnet,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Presence  and  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  collection  of  essays  on  spiritual 
direction. 


and  learning,  and  a  focus  on  a  life  of  faith 
permeate  the  open  house  presentations, 
the  multiple  brochures,  the  Web  sites. 
Sometimes  it  feels  like  the  choice  comes 
down  to  which  school  will  have  the  short- 
est commute. 

When  I  examine  the  prevailing 
assumption  that  Catholic  parents  must 
send  their  children  to  Catholic  high 
schools,  I  realize  that  we  as  a  family  have 
learned  some  important  spiritual  lessons 
about  what  we  consider  valuable  in 
Christian  education.  Many  of  these 
lessons  are  applicable  to  the  world  that 
(believe  it  or  not)  exists  outside  the  exclu- 
sive circle  of  Catholic  education,  kinder- 
garten through  college.  \\  nile  social  jus- 
tice and  spiritual  concerns  are  acknowi- 
edged  to  varying  degrees  in  the  mission 
statements  of  all  Catholic  schools,  there  is 
also  a  subtext  about  the  Catholic  educa- 
tional experience,  perhaps  the  more  pow- 
erful for  being  unstated. 


Privilege 

As  we  toured  each  of  the  high  schools 
during  their  open-house  days,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  up-to-date  computer 
equipment,  the  sports  facilities  and  the 
comprehensive  science  labs.  Each  school 
had  some  special  feature:  an  enormous 
auditorium  for  the  theater  department,  an 
elegant  and  spacious  library,  a  brand  new- 
track  and  football  field.  Our  local  public 
high  school  has  graffiti  on  the  walls  and 
broken  lockers,  and  the  swimming  pool 
smells  of  mildew.  The  contrast  was  stark. 
Until  he  saw  these  things,  I  don't  think 
our  son  had  fully  understood  the  dispari- 
ty in  educational  opportunity  in  this 
country. 

Christ  asks  us  to  consider  the  poor 
among  us — harder  to  do  when  we  are  far 
removed  from  their  environment.  Yet  we 
want  what  is  "best"  for  our  children, 
which  means  sending  them  to  an  expen- 
sive school  that  others  can  not  afford,  so 
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we  try  to  counteract  the  isolation  of  priv- 
ilege by  teaching  them  that  privilege  has 
its  responsibilities. 

Achievement 

The  high  schools  want  to  know  how  well 
each  student  has  achieved  success  in  cer- 
tain areas,  beyond  the  basic  assumption  of 
high  academic  achievement.  Yet  what  are 
they  really  asking?  Many  kids  are  cynical 
about  the  true  worth  of  their  success.  Did 
they  achieve  the  "right"  kind  of  populari- 
ty, which  earned  them  a  seat  on  the  stu- 
dent council?  Did  they  achieve  recogni- 
tion for  their  coordination  and — let's  face 
it — sheer  body  size,  on  sports  teams?  As 
our  son  and  his  friends  filled  out  the 
applications,  they  were  faced  with 
acknowledging  their  achievements  or  lack 
thereof,  according  to  certain  standards.  As 
parents,  we  wondered  if  the  schools  were 
interested  in  whether  they  achieved 
recognition  by  their  peers  for  being 
funny,  generous  or  kind. 

Do  these  kids  understand,  as  they  list 
their  achievements,  that  their  parents  love 
them  no  matter  how  well  they  did  in  bas- 
ketball, or  whether  or  not  they  had  a  star- 
ring role  in  the  school  play?  "We  just  want 
you  to  do  your  best;  that's  all  we  ask,"  we 
tell  our  kids.  We  hope,  in  the  privacy  of 
our  hearts,  that  their  best  gets  them  into 
the  Catholic  high  school  of  their  choice.  If 
being  their  best,  true  self  doesn't  fit  the 
mold,  then  we  love  them  anyway,  just  as 
Christ  taught  us  that  God  loves  us  for  who 
we  are,  not  what  we  achieve. 

Competition 

Why  do  Catholic  schools  foster  so  much 
competition?  Creative  essays,  spelling, 
running  laps,  science  projects,  running  for 
school  office,  fundraisers — everything 
lends  itself  to  the  race  to  see  who  is  best. 
How  do  we  reconcile  this  with  Christ's 
teachings  on  equality?  I  don't  remember 
Christ  asking  his  disciples  to  compete  for 
a  place  at  the  table. 

My  assumption  is  that  the  educators 
who  design  the  curriculum  and  set  the 
tone  in  each  school  community  believe 
that  competition  brings  out  the  best  in 
each  of  us.  Yet  this  kind  of  thinking 
implies  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around; 
that  you  have  to  compete  for  recognition, 
and  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  both 
winning  and  losing.  There  must  be  a  way 
to  encourage  children  to  strive  to  do  their 


veiy  best  without  setting  them  against  one 
another. 

Our  daughter  is  naturally  good  at 
spelling.  She  can  spell  words  correctly  that 
she  has  never  heard  or  read.  She  always 
wins  the  school  spelling  bee  in  her  grade. 
Her  friends  react  with  envy,  and  she  has 
begun  to  dread  the  yearly  contest.  She  is 
learning  that  competition  can  set  you 
apart.  Now  the  eighth  graders  are  com- 
peting for  coveted  places  in  high  school. 
Some  will  win,  and  some  will  lose.  We 
need  to  teach  our  children  that  the  exter- 
nal validation  that  comes  from  "winning" 
does  not  reflect  who  they  are  as  children 
of  God. 

Community 

As  parents,  we  have  discussed  each  high 
school's  merits,  with  special  emphasis  on 
how  well  the  school  promotes  a  sense  of 
community.  The  admissions  presenters 
who  visited  one  school  last  autumn  also 
focused  on  the  "real  sense  of  community" 
that  each  student  would  find  at  this  partic- 
ular high  school.  The  high  school  students 
who  are  in  the  confirmation  class  I  teach, 
when  asked  why  they  want  to  be  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  listed  "to  be  part 
of  a  community"  as  their  most  important 


reason.  We  all  have  memories  of  high 
school  as  being  a  time  of  shaky  self- 
esteem,  agonizing  over  how  well  we  are 
liked,  whether  or  not  we  will  be  accepted 
into  the  peer  group  we  so  long  to  be  a  part 
of.  Yet  the  high  school  that  most 
impressed  us  made  a  real  connection 
between  the  community  of  high  school 
peers,  the  Catholic  community,  and  the 
community  beyond  the  walls  of  high 
school — in  other  words,  the  larger  human 
community. 

Students  in  the  Catholic  educational 
system  are  blessed  with  a  shared  commu- 
nity based  on  a  set  of  spiritual  values  that 
at  its  best  nurtures,  challenges  and  pre- 
pares them  for  a  role  as  Catholics  in  the 
larger  community  of  humankind. 
Ultimately,  the  message  we  have  tried  to 
give  our  children  about  why  we  have  cho- 
sen a  Catholic  education  is  this:  beyond 
the  privilege  of  expensive  equipment  and 
well-paid  and  well-trained  teachers; 
beyond  the  opportunities  for  high 
achievement  that  will  eventually  assure 
them  success  in  the  larger  world;  beyond 
the  ready-made  community  they  will  find 
as  Catholic  students,  we  want  them  to 
learn  how  to  put  into  practice  Christ's 
teachings.  0 
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The  Princeton  University  sociologist 
Robert  Wuthnow  is  the  dean  of 
American  sociologists  of  religion.  His 
innovative  research  and  prolific  writings 
have  deeply  informed  both  scholars  and 
church  administrators.  Over  the  years,  he 
has  written  ground-breaking  studies  on 
many  subjects:  the  restructuring  of  the 
American  religious  map;  small  groups  in 
the  church;  stewardship  and  issues  of 
money;  religion  and  volunteering  and 
religion  and  philanthropy;  American 
spirituality.  The  strength  of  his  research 
is  that  it  combines  state  of  the  art  survey 
research  with  in-depth  interviews  and 
content  analysis.  In  the  end,  one  feels  he 
gives  you  not  just  the  "facts"  but  a  feel  for 
them.  Moreover,  he  writes  pellucid  prose 
in  a  reader-friendly  style.  No  sociological 
jargon  here. 

All  in  Sync  asks  why  organized  reli- 
gion has  retained  its  relative  stability. 


Over  the  years,  little  drop-off  has  been 
registered  in  the  percentage  of  Americans 
who  say  they  are  Christian,  who  contend 
that  they  pray  frequently,  who  go  to 
church,  who  report  they  believe  in  God. 
This  is  a  puzzle,  since  so  many  social 
changes  have  been  unfavorable  to  orga- 
nized religion:  1)  women  moving  into  the 
workforce  (women  who  work  are  less 
likely  than  those  who  do  not  to*  go  to 
church);  2)  rising  divorce  rates  (the 
divorced  are  less  likely  than  the  never 
divorced  to  belong  to  churches);  3)  geo- 
graphic mobility  (those  who  move  more 
are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  churches); 
4)  an  increased  cultural  pluralism,  which 
erodes  stable  identities.  Even  when  one 
notes  some  decline  in  social  capital  in 
church  settings,  churches  have  fared 
much  better  than  the  other  voluntary 
organizations  in  garnering  volunteers 
and  creating  communities. 

How  to  explain  this  stability  in  the 
face  of  factors  that  should  have  led  to 
decline?  Wuthnow  argues  that  religious 
vitality  stems  from  three  factors.  Religion 
flourishes  when  there  is  a  real  or  per- 
ceived need  or  interest;  when  there  are 
some  legitimate  religious  claims  to  meet 
this  need;  where  there  is  weakness  in 
competitors  to  religion  to  meet  that 
need.  Wuthnow  notes  a  pervasive  and 
growing  interest  in  spirituality  in 
America  and  asks:  is  this  something  that 
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might  be  a  competitor  to  churches,  or  a 
possible  source  of  new  vitality? 

In  a  national  survey  about  spirituali- 
ty and  religion,  Wuthnow  puts  paid  to 
easy  dichotomies  caught  in  the  bromide: 
"I  am  spiritual  but  not  religious."  Many 
religious  leaders  have  feared  the  explo- 
sive spiritual  marketplace  as  an  eclectic 
bricolage,  a  mere  dabbling  with  shallow 
roots  in  traditions,  community  and 
spinoff  into  service.  Wuthnow's  survey 
finds  evidence  that  many,  indeed,  who 
claim  they  are  spiritual  are  very  casual 
about  it,  embracing  "spirituality  lite." 
For  the  one-fourth  of  the  population, 
however,  who  say  they  are  extremely 
interested  in  spirituality  and  work  at  it 
with  true  discipline  and  practice,  the 
dichotomy  breaks  down. 

People  in  the  survey  who  have  the 
highest  commitment  to  spiritual  growth 
are  overwhelmingly  involved  in  reli- 
gious organizations.  Eighty  percent  of 
those  who  value  spiritual  growth  the 
most  are  church  members,  and  71  per- 
cent of  them  say  they  attend  worship 
services  every  week.  Those  who  claim  to 
pray  frequently  as  part  of  their  spiritual 
discipline  also  go  more  to  churches  than 
the  general  population.  They  are  also 
more  likely  to  hold  positive  views  of  the 
clergy.  Those  who  claim  to  put  effort 
into  their  spirituality,  to  work  at  it,  are 
also  more  likely  to  engage  in  service  vol- 
unteering. 

So,  argues  Wuthnow,  anything  that 
nudges  the  public  interest  in  spiritual 
growth  to  higher  levels  (and  actual  sus- 
tained practice  rather  than  dabbling)  is 
likely  to  benefit  organized  religion.  But 
he  notes  some  new  themes  in  American 
spirituality.  There  is  little  emphasis  on 
motifs  of  an  afterlife  and  meager  con- 
cern with  God's  kingdom.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  a  reflective,  practical  and  expe- 
riential spirituality  that  relates  to  every- 
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clay  life.  He  also  notices  that,  increasing- 
ly, people  speak  of  using  music,  art  and 
body  movement  as  part  of  their  spiritual 
practices.  So,  he  asks  a  second  set  of 
questions:  what  role  might  art  and  music 
play  in  contemporary  spirituality  and  as 
something  conducive  to  church  growth? 

In  a  specially  designed  survey  con- 
ducted in  1999,  the  Arts  and  Religion 
survey,  Wuthnow  probes  the  connec- 
tions. People  with  greater  exposure  to 
art  show  greater  interest  in  a  serious 
commitment  to  spiritual  growth.  People 
with  artistic  interests  are  more  likely  to 
pray.  Many  respondents  recall  early 
childhood  religious  experiences  associ- 
ated with  hearing  hymns  and  seeing 
stained-glass  windows  or  art  objects. 
These  anchor  a  religious  imagination  in 
their  lives  more  than  sermons  heard. 

Moreover,  churches  are  one  of  the 
main  places  where  people  are  exposed  to 
the  arts:  music,  liturgical  dance,  skits 
and  dramas.  At  least  30  percent  of  small 
groups  in  churches  discuss  art,  music 
and  literature.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
respondents  say  churches  should  do 
more  to  encourage  their  members'  cre- 
ativity and  imagination.  A  high  interest 
in  art  correlates  with  a  high  interest  in 
spirituality.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
renewed  interest  in  spirituality  in 
America  stems  from  celebrities  from  the 
world  of  art  (those  who  speak  publicly 
about  their  own  spirituality  and  those 
who  weave  spiritual  themes  into  their 
music  and  song).  Congregations  with 
more  focus  on  the  arts  are  more  likely  to 
have  the  following  characteristics:  mem- 
bers who  say  spiritual  growth  is 
extremely  important,  who  devote  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  who  say  their  spirituality  is 
increasing. 

A  splendid  chapter  on  the  religious 
imagination  probes  why  there  is  so  little 
talk  about  it  in  churches.  Spirituality  is 
about  an  imaginative  Christian  life — one 
that  can  connect  spiritual  motifs  to  every- 
day life  and  deepen  it.  It  is  also  one  that 
can  get  around  the  block  put  up  by 
moralism.  Imagination  makes  connec- 
tions and  helps  to  root  hope.  There  is, 
however,  a  morality  problem  in  the  nexus 
between  art  and  religion.  Art  stresses  cre- 
ativity, paradox  and  fluidity.  Artists  are 
often  dissidents.  Religion  too  often  is 
concerned  with  control.  It  wants  art  that 
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reinforces  its  meaning  system.  The 
moralit)  pi  — nse  among 

evangelicais  than  mainline  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Evangelicals  are  more 
likely  to  want  to  censor  art  or  restrict  it  to 
purely  religious  motifs.  They  worry 
more  about  "degenerate"  art. 
Organizational  connections  between  the 
art  world  and  churches,  moreover, 
remain  tenuous  and  spotty. 

The  clear  message  for  religious  lead- 
ers and  busy  pastors  from  Wuthnow's 
data  is  that  programs  that  stress  serious 
spiritual  growth  and  discipline  would 


bolster  rather  than  undermine  church 
growth.  Linkage  between  art  and  spiritu- 
ality will  also  broaden  the  church's  out- 
reach and  base.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
cohort  of  Generation  X,  who  often  are 
missing  in  the  Sunday  pews,  noticeably 
prefer  an  emphasis  on  spiritual  growth 
and  a  connection  between  art  and  reli- 
gion. The  new  bromide  Wuthnow  is 
suggesting  runs  something  like  this:  "I 
am  serious  about  spirituality  (and  prac- 
tice it  regularly  and  show  concern  about 
spiritual  growth)  and,  therefore,  I  am 
also  religious."  John  A.  Coleman 
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Luke  Timothy  Johnson,  professor  of  New 
Testament  in  the  Candler  School  of 
Theology  at  Emory  University,  has  con- 
tributed the  volumes  on  James  and  1  and  2 
Timothy  in  the  Anchor  Bible 
Commentaries  and  on  Luke  and  Acts  in 
the  Sacra  Pagina  series.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished The  Real  Jesus  (1996),  Religious 
Experience  and  Earliest  Christianity  (1998) 
and  Living  Jesus  (1999).  For  readers  of 
these  last  three  books,  many  of  the  con- 
cerns in  this  new  work  will  be  familiar. 

For  many  of  us,  the  Sunday  profession 
of  the  Creed  comes  close  to  being  a  quick 
and  mindless  recitation  of  ancient  teach- 
ings that  have  little  connection  with  daily 
life.  The  two  strengths  of  this  book  are  the 
way  it  demonstrates  how  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  are  derived  from  Scripture  and  its 
effort  to  relate  the  right  teaching  of 
Scripture,  as  distilled  in  the  Creed,  to 
everyday  life.  The  warrant  for  relating  the 
Creed  to  everyday  life  is  the  ongoing  char- 
acter of  revelation.  Indeed,  the  Spirit  who 
spoke  through  the  prophets,  Johnson 
argues,  continues  to  speak  through  the 
prophetic  witness  of  numerous  men  and 
women  of  today.  A  variation  on  this  point 
is  Johnson's  stress  upon  the  abiding  and 
transforming  presence  of  the  risen  Jesus  in 
the  church;  people  continue  to  experience 
Jesus  risen  in  their  lives. 

I  appreciated  the  first  half  of  the  book. 
There  Johnson  locates  the  origin  of  the 
Creed's  central  belief  within  the  Shema  of 
Dt  6:4  (bearing  in  mind  the  confession 
"Jesus  is  Lord"  of  1  Cor  12:3)  and  traces 
the  Creed's  development  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  tradition  when  the 
church  formulated  the  right  way  to  think 
about  the  nature  of  God  and  Christ.  Since 
all  parties  to  the  ancient  Christological 
and  Trinitarian  debates  read  the  Bible,  the 
Creed  thus  furnished  a  way  to  interpret 
Scripture  "correctly." 

Johnson  underscores  the  theological 
importance  of  the  phrase  qui  propter  nos 
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homines  et  propter  nostra?//  salute/// — "who 
for  us  and  for  the  sake  of  our  salvation." 
Soteriology  is  key  to  understanding 
Christian  revelation.  Whatever  insight  we 
attain  into  the  mystery  of  God  derives 
from  what  God  is  doing  in  our  lives  and  in 
our  world  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  full- 
ness of  life.  Accordingly,  who  Jesus  is  as 
son  and  savior  is  inseparable  from  what  he 
does  and  says;  identity  has  to  be  connect- 
ed to  mission — a  point  on  which  Johnson 
could  be  sharper.  Finally,  while  ecumeni- 
cally sensitive,  Johnson  is  alert  to  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  Christian  experience  of 
God. 

While  I  could  see  the  usefulness  of 
this  book  for  a  course  with  adults  on  the 
basics  of  Christian  faith,  or  a  class  of 
undergraduates,  I  found  myself  pulling 
away  from  it  the  more  I  read.  The  teacher 
would  want  to  refine  a  number  of  state- 
ments. I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  to  say 
that  Jesus  did  not  observe  the  Sabbath.  A 
number  of  episodes,  after  all,  take  place 
during  a  synagogue  service.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  say  that  both  adversaries  and 
disciples  failed  to  grasp  who  Jesus  was  as 
he  carried  on  his  ministry;  repenting  and 
believing  in  the  good  news  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  discovering  Jesus'  identity.  Rather 
they  did  not  grasp  what  God  was  doing  in 
and  through  Jesus  as  he  enacted  the  king- 
dom. Besides,  the  resurrection  as  a  consti- 
tutive element  of  Jesus'  "identity"  had  not 
yet  occurred.  In  John's  Gospel,  does  Jesus 
enter  creation  as  the  Word,  or  does  the 
Word  enter  creation  as  Jesus?  Does  the 
"power  of  the  Christian  myth"  really 
achieve  its  "clearest  and  most  compelling 
form  in  the  Creed  rather  than  in 
Scripture"?  But  these  are  minor  points. 
The  book  became  unsatisfying  to  me  for 
more  substantial  reasons. 

First,  Johnson  concludes  his  discus- 
sion of  God  as  all-powerful  by  saying  that 
God's  power  is  not  something  human 
beings  can  ever  comprehend — we  are, 
after  all,  far  more  familiar  with  its  failure 
than  its  effectiveness — and  so  our  only 
response  has  to  be  obedience  to  what  we 
cannot  possibly  fathom.  But  it  is  hard  to 
keep  addressing  God  as  "all-powerful" 
and  "almighty"  when  confirmation  by 
experience  comes  so  seldom.  Pointing  out 
that  God  creates  the  world  and  raises  the 
dead  does  not  help  us  live  with  the  divine 
absence  during  a  genocide.  Something 
from  Jurgen   Moltmann   or  Edward 


Schillebeeckx  would  have  been  helpful 
here. 

Second,  Johnson  is  fond  of  saying  that 
the  Creed  is  countercultural.  It  is,  but  the 
reason  is  that  the  Gospel  itself  is  so  chal- 
lenging. Being  countercultural  means  that 
the  Creed  and  Christian  faith  have  their 
adversaries,  which  may  account  for  the 
cranky  streak  that  runs  through  the  book. 
In  the  course  of  the  book,  liberation  theol- 
ogy takes  a  number  of  hits.  No  reputable 
liberation  theologian  would  reduce  the 
Gospel  or  Christian  faith  to  the  social- 
political  sphere,  but  neither  would  any  rep- 


utable theologian  who  knows  the  Gospels 
pretend  that  the  path  to  salvation  can 
bypass  the  world.  The  full  transformation 
of  political,  social  and  economic  structures 
and  realities  may  be  an  eschatological 
ideal — like  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
of  Rv  21:1 — but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an 
evangelically  adequate  soteriology  that 
does  not  take  these  concerns  with  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

Johnson's  liberation  theologian  is  a 
straw  man,  and  I  suspect  he  realizes  this. 
For  he  notes  that  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of 
suffering  and  service  has  in  fact  sometimes 
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been  a  source  *sion  by 

fostering  submissiveness  then  the 
point  should  be  made  -vigorously  that  the 
cross  in  its  social  and  political  context  rep- 
resents prophetic  resistance  and  protest. 
Its  disconnection  from  the  long  history  of 
oppression  is  what  made  it  possible  for 
the  cross  to  become  in  those  instances  an 
instrument  of  the  ideological  legitimation 
of  exploitation  and  bondage. 

Third,  while  I  appreciate  the  role  the 
Creed  plays  as  a  rule  of  faith,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Creed  helps  us  interpret 
Scripture  by  bringing,  for  example,  "some 
precision  to  the  rich  but  ambiguous  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament."  I  recall  that  Bernard 
Lonergan  once  noted  that  what  the  New 
Testament  writers  believed  about  Jesus 
was  quite  clear  to  them,  but  within  a  cen- 
tury or  two  people  were  looking  for  clari- 
ty framed  in  a  different  cultural  setting. 
One  moves,  in  other  words,  from  one  sort 
of  clarity  to  another  as  one  moves  from 
Scripture  to  Creed.  Now  that  is  all  well 
and  good,  except  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  diversity  both  of 
thought  and  expression.  But  the  Creed 
tends  to  suppress  diversity.  Again, 
Johnson  is  aware  of  this.  WTien  he  comes 
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to  the  phrase  "born  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
he  states  sensitively  that  there  is  simply  no 
way  of  knowing  the  biological  circum- 
stances of  Jesus'  conception;  human  salva- 
tion, however,  does  not  hinge  upon 
resolving  this  uncertainty.  Nevertheless, 
some  pages  before  this  Johnson  writes 
that  the  Creed  dictates  the  elements  of 
the  Jesus  story  that  must  be  included  if  we 
are  to  tell  that  story  correctly,  and  one  of 
those  elements,  he  says,  is  the  manner  of 
Jesus'  conception  and  birth.  Another 
instance  of  the  Creed's  suppression  of 
diversity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lamentable 
insertion  of  ftlioque — "and  from  the 
Son" — in  speaking  about  the  Spirit's 
"procession." 

Johnson  is  absolutely  right  concern- 
ing the  need  to  think  about  what  we  are 
professing  as  we  pray  the  Creed,  and  his 
effort  to  connect  the  Creed  with  Scripture 
and  everyday  life  is  to  be  commended.  I 
would  have  welcomed  some  sustained 
attention  to  its  liturgical  setting,  because 
liturgical  performance  also  guides  us  as  we 
read  Scripture.  In  the  end,  though,  when  it 
comes  to  teaching,  I  prefer  the  texture,  the 
diversity,  the  liveliness  and  the  unabridged 
faith  of  the  New  Testament  itself. 

William  Reiser 
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been  a  source  ression  by 

fostering  iess   But  then  the 

point  should  be  m  i  rously  that  the 

cross  in  its  social  and  political  context  rep- 
resents prophetic  resistance  and  protest. 
Its  disconnection  from  the  long  history  of 
oppression  is  what  made  it  possible  for 
the  cross  to  become  in  those  instances  an 
instrument  of  the  ideological  legitimation 
of  exploitation  and  bondage. 

Third,  while  I  appreciate  the  role  the 
Creed  plays  as  a  rule  of  faith,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Creed  helps  us  interpret 
Scripture  bv  bringing,  for  example,  "some 
precision  to  the  rich  but  ambiguous  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament."  I  recall  that  Bernard 
Lonergan  once  noted  that  what  the  New 
Testament  writers  believed  about  Jesus 
was  quite  clear  to  them,  but  within  a  cen- 
tury or  two  people  were  looking  for  clari- 
ty framed  in  a  different  cultural  setting. 
One  moves,  in  other  words,  from  one  sort 
of  clarity  to  another  as  one  moves  from 
Scripture  to  Creed.  Now  that  is  all  well 
and  good,  except  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  diversity  both  of 
thought  and  expression.  But  the  Creed 
tends  to  suppress  diversity.  Again, 
Johnson  is  aware  of  this.  When  he  comes 
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holds  a  child  at  CFCA's 
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as  coordinator. 
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Old  and  New 

"The  Vatican  Concordat  With  Hitler's 
Reich"  (9/1),  by  Robert  A.  Krieg,  con- 
firms what  had  to  be  the  case  in  history. 
It  has  always  seemed  intuitive  to  me  that 
the  Catholic  Church  must  have  made  a 
pact  with  the  devil  in  order  to  survive 
Hitler's  grasp. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  article 
that  surprised  me. 

Mr.  Krieg's  conclusion  asserted  that 
Vatican  II  redirected  a  church  that  was 
concerned  only  with  the  preservation  of 
its  political  structure  without  regard  to 
preservation  of  human  dignity  and  life. 
The  hundreds  of  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
might  disagree. 

In  light  of  the  recent  revelations 
regarding  the  "sexual  abuse"  scandals 
and  the  tenacious  denials  by  church  offi- 
cials for  the  first  year  or  two  of  discov- 
ery, how  can  anyone  say  the  church  has 
changed  from  1933?  The  poster  child 
for  the  church,  Cardinal  Bernard  F. 
Law,  went  to  Rome  and  was  not  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  the  pope  in  a  public 
statement.  How  long  did  it  take 


Cardinal  Law  to  resign?  If  this  wasn't 
old  church  politics,  what  is? 

Most  bishops  and  higher  officials 
knew  of  such  indiscretions  for  decades, 
but  they  chose  to  look  the  other  way.  At 
the  very  least  it  was,  "Don't  ask,  don't 
tell."  They  chose  to  conceal  the  perpe- 
trators within  the  church  political  struc- 
ture. This  was  placing  the  interest  of  the 
institution  ahead  of  the  victims  of  abuse. 

The  new  rules  and  regulations  are  in 
place  to  make  sure  perpetrators  of  sexual 
abuse  do  not  go  undetected  and  unpun- 
ished. Those  who  look  the  other  way, 
the  rule-makers —  i.e.,  bishops  and  car- 
dinals— continue  to  remain  outside  of 
the  new  rules. 

Mark  D'Agostino 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Heartened 

America  has  remained  for  years  one  of 
my  most  reliable  sources  of  information 
and  inspiration  in  matters  of  the  spirit.  I 
rarely  read  an  issue  that  does  not  pro- 
vide me  with  one  or  both  of  these  most 
necessary  ingredients  of  my  life. 

What  brings  me  to  my  computer 
this  morning,  however,  is  an  expression 
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of  gratitude  to  you  for  printing  in  your 
Sept.  1  issue  the  letter  of  Dolores 
Liptak,  R.S.M.  I  have  long  known  her  as 
a  fine  historian  and  a  woman  of  gracious 
intellectual  acumen.  It  heartened  me 
profoundly  to  read  her  expression  of 
appreciation  for  "Catholic  Identity:  New 
Age  and  Women  Religious"  (7/21),  by 
Patricia  McCann,  R.S.M. 

I,  too,  commend  Sister  McCann  for 
taking  on  a  daunting  topic.  We  do, 
indeed,  need  to  look  at  this  issue  from 
the  background  of  our  own  theological 
and  religious  education  as  well  as  our 
lived  experience. 

I  also  second  her  recognition  of  the 
deleterious  effect  upon  women's  congre- 
gations today  of  an  almost  wholesale 
submission  to  what  she  correcdy  terms 
"New  Age  secularity."  Parallel  to  this 
influence  is  a  decline  in  evidence  of  any 
independent  thinking  leading  to  critical 
analysis  of  what  our  highly  articulate  but 
often  irrational  society  offers  us  as 
today's  truth. 

Our  ancestors  in  the  religious  tradi- 
tion were  women  of  staunch  courage 
and  deep  abiding  "faith  in  God  made 
manifest  in  Jesus  and  articulated 
through  the  Catholic  Church,"  even 
though  they  lived  among  a  populace 
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steeped  in  anti-Catholic  bigotry. 
Through  their  lives  of  self-sacrifice  and 
loving  service  of  others,  they  earned  the 
respect  and  affection  of  these  very  same 
persons  without  compromising  their 
religious  identity,  a  witness  we  might 
find  instructive  today. 

Mary  Roger  Madden,  S.P. 
Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Seasoned  Diplomat 

The  discovery  by  Charles  R.  Gallagher, 
S.J.,  of  a  revealing  document  in  the 
Kennedy  Archives  (9/1)  shows  the  real- 


ism of  Cardinal  Eugenio  Pacelli,  a 
friend  of  the  family  of  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy.  However,  that  document, 
with  its  criticism  of  Adolf  Hider,  appar- 
ently did  not  make  much  of  an  impres- 
sion on  the  ambassador  himself,  given 
his  questionable  views  of  the  Nazi  lead- 
er right  down  to  the  end  of  his  service 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  was  known  to  have 
been  outspoken  about  the  Nazis  on  a 
number  of  occasions  before  he  passed 
on  his  "personal  private  views"  to 


Alcoholism  and  other  addictions 
affect  every  Catholic  parish. 
It's  no  secret.  Let's  stop  acting  like  it  is. 
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ince  1949,  the 
National 
Catholic  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and 
Related  Drug 
Problems  —  the 
NCCA  —  has  been 
striving  to 
educate  the  Church 
about  alcoholism  and  other 
addictions.  It's  not  a  sin,  it's  a 
sickness. 

The  pain  is  devastating  for 
addicted  persons  and  their  loved 
ones;  but  there  is  a  solution. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  other 
12-Step  programs,  and  many 
good,  caring  persons  and 
professional  centers  in  our 
communities  are  ready  to  help. 

Even  so,  if  your  loved  one  is 
alcoholic,  you  know  the  problem 
in  getting  the  addicted  person  to 
seek  help.  The  disease  won't 
recognize  itself,  even  when 
everyone  else  does.  The  one  who 
suffers  will  blame  everything  but 
the  booze.  We  understand.  Many 
of  us,  clergy  and  women 

Web  site:  www.nccatoday.org 


religious  included,  have  been 
there.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  lot  of 
prayer  and  courageous  action  to 
spark  change. 

e  invite  you  to  join  us  as 
we  reach  out  to  the 
Church  with  a  message  that  there 
is  hope  for  addicted  persons,  and 
for  their  loved  ones.  NCCA 
membership  is  $50  annually,  $25 
for  retirees  and  students.  Your 
membership  or  your  contribution 
in  any  amount  to  the  address 
below  helps  our  educational 
efforts. 

Send  for  a  free  prayer  booklet: 
"Prayers  for  Addicted  Persons 
and  Their  Loved  Ones."  Send 
your  name  and  address  to: 
NCCA 
P.O.  Box  248 
Lafayette,  IN  47902 

The  NCCA's  54th  Annual 
Symposium,  for  any  interested 
person,  "By  His  Wounds  We  Have 
Been  Healed,  "  will  be  Jan.  16-18, 
2004,  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Receive  a 
brochure  from  the  address  above  or 
contact  us  by  e-mail. 

/  E-mail:  nccanow@nlci.com 
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Kennedy  in  i)  'T  hree  years 

previously,  on  April  28,  1935,  Pacelli  had 
publicly  criticized  the  Nazis  while 
addressing  250,000  pilgrims  at  Lourdes 
in  France,  as  reported  the  following  day 
in  The  New  York  Times.  And  a  year 
before  his  meeting  with  Kennedy,  there 
was  Cardinal  Pacelli 's  role  in  the  compo- 


sition of  the  blistering  encyclical,  Mit 
Brennender  Surge,  issued  against  the  Nazis 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  on  March  14,  1937. 

Pacelli,  then,  came  to  the  papacy  as  a 
seasoned  diplomat  with  broad  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  Nazis.  As  pope,  his 
contacts  with  key  opponents  of  the  Nazis 
in  Germany  continued.  One  was 


Theodor  Groppe  (1882-1973),  a  Catholic 
and  a  lieutenant  general  on  the  German 
general  staff,  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  active  duty  because  he  had  opposed 
the  Nazi  propaganda  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  Groppe  had  warned  Pius  XII 
early  in  his  pontificate  that  Hitler  had 
said,  "I  will  crush  Christianity  under  my 
heel  as  I  would  a  toad."  Known  as  the 
"Black  General,"  Groppe  survived  the 
war  even  though  he  had  been  placed 
under  the  sentence  of  death;  he  lived  to 
see  his  son,  Lothar  (b.  1927),  ordained  a 
Jesuit  priest. 

Although  it  took  the  horror  of  a 
world  war  to  change  Kennedy's  views 
about  the  Nazi  leader,  Pacelli  was  very 
perceptive  and  prophetic  in  his  analysis  of 
what  the  Catholic  Church  and  humanity 
faced  in  Adolf  Hitler.  Perhaps  that  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  read  the  document 
recently  recovered  by  the  young  Jesuit 
historian,  admired  Pacelli  (later  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  had  reservations  about  the 
pope  being  too  lenient  with  the  Nazis) 
and  sought  to  silence  Kennedy  as  the 
president  faced  the  challenge  of  a  world 
at  war  on  the  eve  of  the  1 940  election. 

Vincent  A.  Lapomarda,  S.J. 
Coordinator,  Holocaust  Collection 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Birthdays 

After  some  three  years  of  reading  about 
almost  nothing  but  misery  (because  that's 
what  there  has  been  to  write  about), 
today  I  read  the  lovely  essay  by  George 
M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  (9/8)  on  turning  70— 
just  like  me — accompanied  by  the  lumi- 
nous photograph  by  Michael  Flecky,  S  J., 
(I  believe  he  has  access  to  a  darkroom) 
and  Renay  Sheehan's  astonishing  poem, 
so  goosebumpy  in  its  simplicity.  I  am 
going  to  watch  the  football  game  tonight, 
and  if  the  Lord  chooses  to  take  me  in  my 
sleep,  I'll  not  complain. 

John  R.  Agnew 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 
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the  word 

The  Right  Stuff 

Twenty-sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  28,  2003 

Readings:  Nm  11:25-29;  Ps  19:8,  10,  12-14;  Jas  5:1-6;  Mk  9:38-43,  45,  47-48 

"Would  that  all  the  people  of  the  Lord  -were  prophets"  (Nm  11:29) 


Anyone  HUNGRY  for  a  heated 
discussion  needs  only  raise  the 
topic  of  criteria  for  ministry  in 
the  church  today.  Before  they 
know  it,  they  will  be  deluged  with  such 
complicated  issues  as  lay  ministry, 
women's  ordination,  celibate  priesthood, 
homosexual  candidates,  to  name  but  a  few. 
Such  issues  can  hardly  be  resolved  in  a 
short  reflection.  But  neither  can  they  be 
ignored  when  the  readings  for  the  day 
actually  raise  the  question  of  suitability  for 
ministry.  The  readings  force  the  question: 
Who  has  the  right  stuff?  Perhaps  a  better 
question  is:  What  is  the  right  stuff? 

The  reading  from  Numbers  illustrates 
two  important  criteria  for  religious  ser- 
vice: selection  by  God  and  community 
confirmation.  Both  were  important.  One 
did  not  simply  assume  the  role  of  prophet; 
one  was  called  to  it;  the  spirit  of  God  was 
bestowed  upon  the  one  chosen  to  proph- 
esy. On  the  other  hand,  the  prophetic  role 
was  always  exercised  within  the  communi- 
ty for  the  sake  of  the  community,  not  as  an 
individual  prerogative.  Things  seemed  to 
work  when  both  criteria  were  present.  But 
as  the  reading  demonstrates,  tensions 
arose  when  a  necessary  criterion  was  not 
met. 

Moses,  the  recognized  religious  lead- 
er, did  not  say  that  community  confirma- 
tion was  irrelevant.  Rather,  he  questioned 
Joshua's  reason  for  opposing  Eldad  and 
Medad.  Was  Joshua  really  defending 
Moses'  authority?  Or  was  he  trying  to 
exercise  control  over  prophetic  selection? 
The  reading  itself  does  not  tell  us. 
Instead,  it  leaves  us  with  unanswered 
£  questions. 

g      We  should  be  careful  not  to  use  this 

<  reading  to  champion  one  side  of  a  con- 
m  temporary  issue  over  the  other.  Still, 

<  though  it  recounts  an  ancient  situation,  it 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


does  provide  some  insights  that  might 
help  us  today.  It  shows  that  the  prophetic 
call  came  from  God,  and  while  the  com- 
munity (not  just  community  leadership) 
played  an  important  role  in  determining 
this  ministry,  it  could  not  control  the 
activity  of  God's  spirit.  The  community 
was  challenged  to  be  faithful  to  its  reli- 
gious tradition,  while  at  the  same  time 
open  to  new  ways  by  which  God  provid- 
ed for  the  people. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  community  expec- 
tation is  quite  similar — only  recognized 
disciples  were  thought  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  minister.  Like  Moses  in  the  first 
reading,  Jesus  challenged  a  rigid  under- 
standing of  ministerial  legitimacy.  He 
pointed  to  commitment  to  the  service  of 
others  in  his  name  as  a  criterion  for  min- 
istry, insisting  that  "whoever  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us."  In  other  words,  cir- 
cumstances can  change  the  criteria  for 
judging  suitability.  Here  too  community 
authority  is  upheld,  while  the  need  to  be 
open  to  new  ways  God  may  be  calling 
others  is  placed  firmly  before  us. 

An  unrelated  theme  is  found  in  the 
Letter  of  James.  By  means  of  a  prophetic 
pronouncement  of  doom,  the  wealthy  are 
condemned  for  having  hoarded  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth.  Preoccupied  with  their 
own  comfort,  they  ignored  the  needs  of 
others.  They  were  busy  amassing  money 
rather  than  sharing  it  with  the  poor. 
While  the  reading  itself  condemns  these 
selfish  people,  from  the  perspective  of 
today's  focus  on  ministry,  we  can  draw  a 
sharp  contrast  between  these  wealthy 
people  and  those  in  the  Gospel  who  give 
a  cup  of  water  to  drink  to  those  who 
belong  to  Christ.  In  this  way,  another  cri- 
terion for  ministry  becomes  clear — 
unselfish  service  of  those  in  need. 

The  second  part  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
warning  against  giving  scandal.  The 
Greek  word  translated  "cause  to  sin"  (Mk 
9:42)  really  means  "cause  to  stumble  or  be 
scandalized."  While  many  commentators 


believe  that  the  "little  ones"  of  whom 
Jesus  speaks  are  children,  others  maintain 
that  since  the  entire  passage  speaks  of  fol- 
lowing Jesus,  the  reference  here  is  to  dis- 
ciples. They  are,  after  all,  "children  of 
God,"  and  in  this  same  Gospel  Jesus  does 
call  his  disciples  "children"  (Mk  10:24). 
Whatever  the  reference,  Jesus  warns 
against  causing  another  to  stumble  or  be 
scandalized. 

Just  what  is  the  scandal  in  the  ques- 
tion of  ministry  in  the  church  today?  Is  it 
that  people  who  do  not  conform  to  cus- 
tomary patterns  are  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  tradition  and  are  auda- 
ciously stepping  forward  to  assume  minis- 
terial responsibilities?  Is  it  that  members 
of  the  church,  both  those  who  are  in  lead- 
ership positions  and  those  who  are  not, 
are  insensitive  to  the  prompting  of  the 
Spirit  and  insist  that  the  church  continue 
to  do  things  the  way  they  have  always 
been  done?  Or  might  it  be  a  bit  of  both? 

When  in  the  throes  of  such  a  struggle, 
it  is  difficult  to  have  a  clear  perspective.  It 
is  much  easier  to  cling  tenaciously  to  one's 
own  position  on  the  matter.  Today's  read- 
ings remind  us  that  there  are  important 
values  to  preserve  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  They  also  clearly  point  to  the  core  of 
the  matter,  namely,  the  genuine  needs  of 
God's  people.  Together,  as  a  community, 
we  must  discover  how  these  needs  can  best 
be  served,  and  we  must  discover  this  while 
being  faithful  to  both  the  authentic  tradi- 
tion and  the  mysterious  ever-present 
Spirit  of  God.  Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Read  the  responsorial  psalm  prayer- 
fully, reflecting  on  the  value  of  a 
sound  and  enduring  religious  tradition. 

•  Pray  for  openness  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  is  moving  through  the  church 
in  new  and  mysterious  ways. 

•  Resolve  to  perform  one  act  of  ser- 
vice that  you  may  never  have  per- 
formed before. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


ONE  OF  MY  FIRST  activities 
on  arriving  at  America 
House  each  morning 
involves  a  pair  of  scissors. 
An  inveterate  clipper,  I  keep  an  eye 
out  for  newspaper  articles  that  deal 
with  the  kinds  of  social  justice  matters 
that  are  my  focus  for  the  magazine. 
The  clippings  are  then  filed  according 
to  issues  like  incarceration,  hunger, 
homelessness  and  related  themes — 
dark  subjects,  but  they  point  to  the 
nation's  need  for  a  justice  as  yet 
unachieved. 

Another  group,  though,  is  labeled 
"Miscellaneous."  Here  are  clippings 
that  somehow  struck  me  as  possessing 
significance  when  I  cut  them  out. 
Going  through  them  recently,  I  came 
across  two  that  I  realized  might  be  the 
beginning  of  another  category — 
racism.  A  New  York  Times  article 
from  last  fall  concerned  the  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  who  were 
killed  in  1964  while  working  as  volun- 
teers in  a  drive  to  register  voters  in 
Mississippi.  Stopped  for  an  alleged 
traffic  violation  and  briefly  jailed,  on 
their  release  the  three  were  trailed  by 
Ku  KIilx  Klansmen,  who  pulled  them 
over  and  gunned  them  down.  Their 
bodies  were  found  two  months  later 
buried  in  an  earthen  dam.  For  these 
premeditated  murders,  the  longest 
sentence  meted  out  was  six  years. 
Federal  authorities  determined  that 
local  law  enforcement  officers  had 
themselves  conspired  with  the  K.K.K. 
to  commit  the  murders  and  then 
attempted  to  cover  them  up. 

The  article  includes  photographs  of 
the  young  men.  They  resemble  college 
yearbook  photos,  gazing  at  the  camera 
with  expressions  both  innocent  and 
thoughtful.  One  of  the  men,  Andrew 

was  in  fact  a  student  at  a 
'  ■  lleg<  in  Queens,  N.Y.  The  story 

•  ;     as  about  a  small  plot  of  ground 
on  \  [anhattan's  Upper  West  Side  that 
in  the  mid-1960's  had  been  named 
Freedom  Place  in  honor  of  the  three 
men.  A  sidewalk  plaque  disappeared 
years  ago.  Community  groups  gained 
permission  from  the  city  to  build  a 
memorial  there  in  the  early  1990's,  but 
none  has  yet  appeared.  Andrew's 


mother,  interviewed  for  the  piece,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  she  still  thinks 
the  memorial  is  a  good  idea:  "All  the 
things  that  Andrew  Goodman  lived 
and  died  for  are  still  important  today." 
How  true. 

The  second  and  more  recent  clip- 
ping— again,  it  was  just  instinct  that 
led  me  to  keep  it,  though  now  I  see 
that  the  two  go  together — is  an  obitu- 
ary of  Mamie  Till  Mobley,  the  mother 
of  Emmet  Till.  Emmet,  an  African 
American  boy  of  14,  was  beaten  to 
death  by  a  gang  of  white  men  for  sup- 
posedly whistling  at  a  white  woman. 
His  murder  occurred  nine  years  before 
that  of  the  civil  rights  workers,  in  the 
same  state  of  Mississippi.  At  his  funer- 
al, Mrs.  Mobley  deliberately  ordered 
the  coffin  left  open  so  viewers  could 
see  the  terrible  wounds  inflicted  on  her 
child's  body.  For  the  following  four 
decades,  the  obituary  noted,  she  spoke 
out  against  racial  injustice.  Echoing  to 
some  extent  what  Andrew  Goodman's 
mother  had  said,  Mrs.  Mobley 
believed  that  her  son's  death  was  not 
in  vain.  And,  remarkably,  she  was 
quoted  in  the  clipping  as  stating,  "I 
have  not  spent  one  minute  hating." 

Emmet  Till  and  the  three  civil 
rights  workers  fell  victim  to  racism  in 
its  most  virulent  form,  and  although 
such  blatant  examples  are  seldom  seen 
today,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
that  racism  itself  has  faded  much  from 
the  American  scene.  We  see  it  now  in 
subtler  forms,  like  housing  discrimina- 
tion and  racial  profiling.  We  also  see  it 
in  a  criminal  justice  system  that  is 
strongly  tilted  against  African 
Americans.  Blacks  convicted  of  killing 
whites,  for  example,  are  far  more  likely 
than  whites  to  be  sentenced  to  death. 
But  now  at  least,  some  legislators  and 
governors  have  begun  to  call  for  mora- 
toriums on  executions  as  increasing 
evidence  of  racial  bias  comes  to  light. 

This  summer  marked  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  deaths  of  both  Andrew 
Goodman  and  his  two  companions, 
and  of  Emmet  Till.  It  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  reflect  on  the  lives 
of  all  four,  and  on  the  racial  justice  that 
still  awaits  realization  in  the  United 
States.      George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Failures 

THE  LIGHTS  WENT  OUT  at  4:1 1  p.m.  on 
Aug.  14,  along  with  the  telephones,  com- 
puters, television  sets,  air  conditioning 
and  all  the  other  essentials  of  modern  life 
that  we  take  for  granted.  They  are  just 
there,  dependable,  and  yet  in  truth  it  is  we  who  are 
dependent.  At  first  we  are  simply  surprised.  Then,  when 
the  problem  is  widespread,  we  become  concerned.  "Is  it 
terrorists?"  And  when  it  becomes  clear  that  the  problem 
is  not  going  to  be  of  short  duration:  "What  do  we  do 
now?  Is  anyone  in  the  elevator?  Is  my  family  O.K.?  How 
do  I  get  home?  Will  the  food  spoil?" 

Without  electricity  we  are  at  a  loss.  We  cannot  work, 
we  cannot  play,  we  cannot  even  read  once  the  sun  goes 
down,  except  by  candlelight.  Batteries  in  flashlights  and 
portable  radios  quickly  go  dead.  We  are  back  in  the  19th 
century,  sitting  on  the  stoop  talking  to  our  neighbors  until 
the  house  cools  off  and  we  can  go  to  sleep.  (Nine  months 
from  now,  will  there  be  a  minor  baby  boom?) 

Middle-class  America  has  a  low  tolerance  for  failure.  It 
is  not  supposed  to  happen.  In  most  parts  of  the  third 
world,  the  lights  go  out  regularly,  in  some  places  every 
day.  But  not  here!  And  yet  we  are  incredibly  resilient. 
New  Yorkers  in  business  suits  and  tank  tops  directed  traf- 
fic at  gridlocked  intersections  where  the  traffic  lights  were 
out.  Street  merchants  suddenly  found  a  supply  of  flat- 
heeled  slippers  to  sell  to  high-heeled  women  who  had  to 
walk  home  when  faced  with  closed  subways  and  over- 
crowded buses. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  summer's  only  failure.  Computer 
worms  and  viruses  slowed  the  Internet  and  caused  thou- 
sands of  computers  to  crash.  Eighteen-year-old  cyberter- 
rorists  cost  businesses  millions  of  dollars  because  techni- 
cians failed  to  update  their  Windows  and  antivirus  pro- 
grams. 

More  devastating  is  the  failure  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's Iraq  policy.  America  cheered  as  our  soldiers  raced 
across  the  desert  and  quickly  subjugated  Saddam's  forces. 
But  now  we  see  chaos  and  death  in  Iraq  as  the  administra- 
tion flip-flops  and  goes  hat  in  hand  to  the  international 
community  for  money  and  soldiers  for  a  job  it  does  not 
know  how  to  finish.  And  yet  U.S.  soldiers  remain  brave 
and  constant,  despite  the  fact  that  more  lives  have  been 
lost  since  the  war  officially  ended  than  during  it.  Is  Iraq 


going  to  become  for  the  United  States  what  the 
Palestinian  territories  are  to  the  Israelis  and  Northern 
Ireland  was  to  the  British? 

Other  summer  failures  include  the  ripping  up  of  the 
Middle  East  road  map  by  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  con- 
tinued high  unemployment  and  growing  deficits. 
Children  are  now  returning  to  schools  that  are  no  better, 
or  even  worse,  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  despite  promis- 
es that  no  child  will  be  left  behind.  Nor  in  the  midst  of 
these  societal  failures  can  we  forget  the  failures  of  the 
church. 

In  the  face  of  such  failures  there  are  many  possible 
responses:  denial,  resignation,  despair,  anger  and  even 
violence.  Computers  are  not  supposed  to  crash.  Schools 
are  not  supposed  to  fail.  Doctors  are  not  supposed  to 
make  mistakes.  Wars  are  not  supposed  to  be  lost.  Priests 
and  bishops  are  not  supposed  to  sin.  My  knees  are  not 
supposed  to  give  out.  California  has  responded  to  failure 
with  a  political  circus  including  a  muscleman,  a  midget,  a 
topless  dancer  and  an  assortment  of  clowns.  Too  many 
appear  to  respond  by  tuning  out  or  switching  the  channel. 

Failure  is  a  part  of  life  that  we  must  learn  to  live  with 
and  deal  with — society's  failures,  the  church's  failures  and 
our  own  personal  failures.  As  one  wag  explained: 
"Conservatives  believe  that  people  are  basically  immoral. 
That  is  why  they  believe  in  weapons  and  prisons.  Liberals 
believe  that  people  are  basically  stupid.  That  is  why  they 
think  education  and  communications  will  solve  all  prob- 
lems. But  as  the  church  has  always  taught,  people  are  both 
immoral  and  stupid.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  original 
sin. 

christian  love  does  not  mean  never  having  to  say  you're 
sorry,  but  never  giving  up  in  the  face  of  failure, 
immorality  and  stupidity.  That  is  what  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  all  about.  He  never  stopped  loving  or  working  for 
his  father's  kingdom  even  when  it  led  him  to  the  ulti- 
mate failure,  Calvary.  The  coming  season  of  fall  reminds 
us  that  all  things  ultimately  fail  and  die,  including  us. 
Christian  faith  gives  us  hope  of  resurrection.  Optimistic 
eschatologists  believe  that  our  job  as  Christians  is  to 
build  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  when  we  succeed, 
Christ  will  come.  Pessimists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  human  race  will  make  such  a  mess  of  things  that 
Jesus  will  have  to  come  at  the  end  of  time  to  save  us. 
Whatever  the  case,  we  will  still  be  asked  how  we  dealt 
with  failure — whether  we  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked,  sheltered  the  homeless  and  visited  the  impris- 
oned— hoping  against  all  hope. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Jerusalem's  Christian  Churches 
Denounce  Israeli-Built  Wall 

The  Israeli-built  wall  separating  Israel  and 
the  Palestinian  territories  "constitutes  a 
grave  obstacle"  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  said  the  heads  of  Christian  churches 
in  Jerusalem.  "For  both  nations,  the  wall 
will  result  in  a  feeling  of  isolation. 
Moreover,  for  many  Palestinians  it  means 
the  deprivation  of  land,  livelihood,  state- 
hood and  family  life,"  the  Christian  lead- 
ers said  in  a  statement  on  Aug.  26. 
"Occupation  remains  the  root  cause  of 
the  conflict  and  the  continuing  suffering 
in  the  Holy  Land."  Israel  says  it  is  build- 
ing the  wall  to  keep  out  suicide  bombers, 
but  Palestinians  say  it  is  forming  ghettoes, 
cutting  them  off  from  jobs,  tourists  and, 
in  some  cases,  family.  The  church  leaders 
said  the  wall  would  have  a  major  negative 
impact  on  daily  life. 

Attacks  on  Conscience  Threaten 
Catholic  Hospitals,  A.B.A.  Told 

The  ability  of  Catholic  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide services  in  accord  with  their  values  is 
under  increasing  attack  by  those  opposed 
to  the  freedom  of  conscience  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  a  priest  and  a 
law  professor  told  the  annual  American 
Bar  Association  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Rev.  Michael  Place,  president  of  the 
Catholic  Health  Association,  and  Lynn 
Wardle,  a  law  professor  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  participated  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  Aug.  1 1  on  "Patients' 
Rights:  Refusal  Clauses  and  Their  Impact 
on  Health  Care  Access  and  Rights."  The 
"refusal  clauses"  in  question  are  those 
state  and  federal  "conscience  clauses"  that 
prohibit  the  government  from  forcing 
individuals  and  associations  to  participate 
in,  provide  or  pay  for  abortions,  steriliza- 
tions or  other  procedures  that  they 
oppose  on  religious  or  other  "conscience" 
grounds.  The  freedom  of  Catholic  institu- 
tions to  refuse  to  perform  abortions  was 
opposed  by  the  other  panel  participants, 
including  Frances  Kissling  of  Catholics 
for  a  Free  Choice  and  representatives 


from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties 
Union, 

MergerWatch  and 
the  National 
Women's  Law 
Center. 


Non-Catholic 
Leader 

Criticizes  Post- 
Synodal 
Document 

The  head  of 
Europe's  largest 
non-Catholic 
church  group  criti- 
cized the  post-syn- 
odal document  on 
the  church  in 
Europe,  issued  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II 
in  June,  and  said  he 
was  amazed  by  its 
failure  to  acknowl- 
edge recent  ecu- 
menical advances. 
"We  fully  under- 
stand and  appreci- 
ate that  in  a  text 
such  as  this  apos- 
tolic exhortation, 
the  Holy  Father  is 
not  giving  detailed 
prescriptions  or 
laying  down  specif- 
ic programs  for  the 
bishops  and  faith- 
ful, but  rather  is  stating  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  perspectives,"  said  the  Rev. 
Keith  Clements,  a  British  Baptist  minister 
and  general  secretary  of  the  Conference 
of  European  Churches.  Rev.  Clements 
was  a  "fraternal  delegate"  at  the  1999 
Synod  of  Bishops  for  Europe,  to  which 
the  apostolic  exhortation  was  the  pope's 
response.  Rev.  Clements  said  he  spoke  for 
Finnish  Orthodox  and  German  Protestant 
representatives  who  had  attended  the 
synod  with  him.  He  said  that  "the  impres- 


A  BIKER  RIDES  PAST  the  25-foot  wall  that  surrounds  the  West  Bank  town 
of  Qalqilya.  Church  leaders  in  Jerusalem  say  construction  of  the  wall  will 
have  a  major  negative  impact  on  daily  life  and  will  only  solidify  Israeli 
occupation  of  Palestinian  territories.  (CNS  photo  by  Paul  Jeffrey) 


sion  will  inevitably  be  created  in  the 
minds  of  some  readers  that  no  account 
whatever  is  being  taken  of  actual,  signifi- 
cant developments  in  ecumenism  and  the 
partnerships  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  actively  involved." 


English  Bishop  Suggests  Women 
Be  Allowed  to  Hear  Confessions 

An  English  bishop  has  suggested  that 
Catholic  lay  women  should  be  allowed 
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organizations  supporting  traditional  val- 
ues. The  California  Domestic  Partner 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  Act  of  2003 
passed  the  state  legislature,  and  Davis 
has  said  he  will  sign  the  bill.  Calling  the 
bill  a  "monumental  change  in  state  law," 
the  California  Catholic  Conference 
urged  Catholics  to  make  their  opposi- 
tion known  by  calling  the  governor  and 
their  representatives  in  the  state 
Assembly  and  Senate. 

California  law  gives  domestic  partners 
a  variety  of  rights,  including  hospital  vis- 
itation, making  health  care  decisions  for 
an  incapacitated  partner  and  receiving 
health  benefits  if  one  partner  is  a  state 
employee.  The  bill  would  expand  previ- 
ous legislation  to  include  such  rights  as 
the  joint  ownership  of  property,  the  cus- 
tody of  children  if  a  partner  dies  and  the 
right  not  to  be  forced  to  testify  against  a 
partner.  The  bill  also  would  include  new 
obligations,  such  as  paying  child  support 
if  the  partners  break  up  and  being 
responsible  for  each  other's  debts. 


'  Religions 
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Peoria  Bishop  Asks,  'What  Will  It 
Take  to  Get  Us  Mad?' 

In  a  passionate  call  to  defend  the  faith 
that  drew  sustained  applause  on  Aug.  24 
at  an  outdoor  Mass  on  Peoria's  river- 
front, Bishop  Daniel  R.  Jenky  declared 
contemporary  culture  is  "at  war  with 
Jesus  Christ"  and  asked  Catholics, 
"What  will  it  take  to  finally  get  us 
mad?"  "Will  you  tolerate  the  holiest 
things  of  our  religion  on  a  daily  basis 
being  mocked  and  ridiculed  on  TV,  in 
the  press  and  in  the  movies?"  he  asked 
the  crowd  of  800  worshiping  under  a 
tent  on  the  grounds  of  the  city's  annual 
Irish  festival.  Noting  that  "even  the 
most  blessed  and  glorious  mother  of 
God  becomes  a  joke  for  comedians  and 
sports  writers,"  Bishop  Jenky  challenged 
Catholics  to  "rise  up  and  become  more 
militant  about  what  you  say  you 
believe." 


James  P.  Shannon  Dies;  Former 
Bishop  Reconciled  With  Church 

James  P.  Shannon,  who  resigned  as  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  in 
1968  because  he  could  not  accept  Pope 
Paul  VPs  teaching  on  birth  control,  had 
been  quietly  reconciled  with  the  church 
several  years  before  his  death  on  Aug.  27 
at  the  age  of  82.  Although  he  had  been 
excommunicated  when  he  married  in 
1969,  a  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  archdioce- 
san  statement  said  that  "through  the 
special  permission  of  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
Dr.  Shannon  lived  his  last  years  in  full 
communion  with  our  church."  While 
under  excommunication,  he  continued 
to  attend  Mass  regularly  but,  in  accord 
with  church  law,  did  not  receive 
Communion. 

In  an  interview  with  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter  in  1973,  he  said  he 
still  considered  himself  Catholic  and  was 
not  angry  with  the  church.  He  said  he 
had  not  sought  laicization  because  he 
regarded  it  as  "an  illegitimate  canonical 
process."  He  added,  "Since  our  mar- 
riage, I  have  been  informed  that  Rome 
would  never  have  granted  me  laicization 
because  of  my  having  been  a  bishop." 


News  Briefs 

•  Claims  that  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  secretly  buried  the  bodies  of 
women  who  died  in  their  care  are  "pre- 
posterous and  untrue,"  said  Sister  Ann 
Marie  Ryan,  provincial  superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  in 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

•  To  mark  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  25th 
anniversary  in  October,  the  world's  car- 
dinals plan  to  join  the  pontiff  for  five 
days  of  liturgical  celebrations,  speech- 
giving,  discussion  and  a  musical  concert, 
Vatican  sources  said. 

•  Regina  High  School,  a  private 
Catholic  school  operated  by  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  in  the  Cleveland  suburb 
of  South  Euclid,  said  it  would  review  its 
dress  code  after  barring  an  Islamic  stu- 
dent from  the  campus  because  she  wore 
a  Muslim  head  scarf.  Current  policy  as 
published  in  the  school  handbook  reads, 
"No  hats,  no  bandanas  or  head  wraps 
are  permitted." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


The  Bitter  and  the 

Sweet 

£  The  black  widows  are  always  there. ' 


WITH  EACH  PASSING 
year,  I  think  more 
fondly  of  a  not-so-dis- 
tant time  in  my  life: 
my  last  child  was  a 
three  older  children 
attended  the  elementary  school  where  my 
husband  taught  sixth  grade.  We  had  just 
built  a  house  in  the  mountains,  and  our 
nation  of  six  was  secure  and  thriving.  I  was 
writing  a  lot,  but  was  still  primarily  an  at- 
home  mother.  Not  much  of  importance 
seemed  to  happen  beyond  our  property 
line. 

I  remember  going  to  church  each 
Sunday,  a  mother  duck  followed  by  a  neat 
descending  line  of  ducklings,  each  one 
scrubbed  clean  and  adorable.  My  oldest 
was  10,  so  I  was  surely  still  the  most 
important  person  in  each  of  my  children's 
lives — which  feeds  a  motherly  egotism, 
and  causes  painful  withdrawal  symptoms 
when  hijacked  away. 

While  I  surely  knew  intellectually  that 
my  children  would  grow  and  move  on,  the 
immediacy  of  life,  of  breast-feeding  and 
cooking  and  laundering  and  diapering  and 
pushing  swings  and  kissing  away  any  pain 
and  the  sheer  physicality  of  any  given  day, 
must  have  clouded  my  perception.  My 
heart  did  not  understand,  exacdy,  that 
things  would  ever  be  any  different.  There 
was  routine  and  rhythm  and  comfort  to 
those  days.  We  were  surrounded  by  a 
golden  haze.  It  was  a  beautiful  time. 

A  movie  I  saw  recently,  "The  Sweet 
Hereafter,"  brought  that  feeling  home, 
but  cast  a  different  light  on  my  memory. 
One  of  the  characters,  the  father  of  a  drug 
addict,  hearkens  to  an  idealized  time  of  his 
life,  much  as  I  do.  He  recalls  an  event 
when  his  daughter  was  three.  The  family 
of  three  lazed  about  in  a  vacation  cabin, 


Valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
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sleeping  in  a  gauzy  family  bed  that  pulled 
at  my  heart  in  that  familiar  way.  But  all 
along,  the  mattress  harbored  a  nest  of 
baby  black  widows,  which  were  biting  his 
little  girl  nearly  to  death.  When  they  real- 
ized this,  the  mother  drove  to  a  hospital, 
while  the  father  held  his  baby  in  one  arm 
and  a  sharp  clean  knife  in  the  other  hand, 
in  case  her  throat  closed  and  he  had  to 
perform  an  emergency  tracheotomy  to 
save  her  life  before  they  arrived  at  the 
emergency  room.  "What  a  helluva  thing," 
I  thought. 

The  movie  is  understated  in  a  beauti- 
ful way,  bitter  from  the  loss  of  the  sweet, 
tragedy  piling  upon  tragedy  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  inhabit  a  small  town  much  like 
my  own.  The  community  breaks  under 
the  weight  of  so  much  sadness  and  rage. 
But  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  movie 
for  days  now  (the  sign  of  a  really  good 
movie),  and  about  that  time  the  father 
remembered  as  being  so  much  better  than 
today.  If  we  were  to  look  closely  at  our 
own  past  remembrances,  along  with  pre- 
sent events,  we  would  likely  find  nests  of 
black  widows  below  the  surface. 

When,  after  all,  are  we  ever  really 
safe?  It  is  a  pertinent,  nerve-wracking 
question  in  these  days  of  terrorist  attacks 
and  looming  war.  Even  if  we  stay  out  of 
crowds  and  buy  plastic  sheeting  and  fill 
the  garage  with  canned  beans  and  bottled 
water,  can  we  ever  be  immune  from  trag- 
ic loss?  Danger,  both  deliberate  and  acci- 
dental, lurks  everywhere,  to  the  point 
where  if  you  think  about  it  too  much,  you 
become  a  candidate  for  anxiety  medica- 
tion. As  parents  we  want  to  do  everything 
to  protect  our  children,  and  we  blame 
ourselves  when  we  do  not  foresee  a  stum- 
ble, a  roadblock,  a  tragedy.  Most  of  all,  we 
do  not  trust  God's  plan. 

Take  my  oldest  daughter,  now  20. 
She  was  driving  home  from  work  in  a 
hurry,  on  a  wet  San  Diego  freeway,  and 
flipped  her  car  clear  off  the  road.  She 


survived  with  only  cuts  and  bruises, 
thanks  to  a  guardian  angel  who  has 
always  worked  overtime,  thanks  to  luck, 
thanks  to  God,  thanks  to  karma — who 
knows?  I  am  just  thankful  for  having 
heard  her  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the 
phone,  rather  than  a  highway  patrol  offi- 
cer's. On  the  day  of  her  accident,  which 
happened  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I  was 
blissfully  busy  at  work,  and  did  not  get 
home  to  listen  to  her  voice  trembling  on 
the  answering  machine  until  eight 
o'clock  that  night.  For  a  whole  day,  my 
daughter  had  been  in  an  ambulance  and 
at  a  hospital,  and  I  did  not  even  know  it. 
She  could  have  been  dead,  was  all  I  could 
think  that  sleepless  night,  and  I  was  too 
busy  even  to  check  our  messages.  I 
should  not  have  let  her  have  a  car,  should 
have  admonished  her  more  to  slow 
down.  What  kind  of  terrible  mother  am 
I,  and  what  would  I  have  done  if  it  had 
been  God's  plan  that  day  to  take  her  to 
the  sweet  hereafter? 

In  the  light  of  day,  answers  do  not 
come — just  gratitude  in  the  face  of  what 
could  have  happened.  There  really  was 
nothing  I  could  have  done  differently,  no 
way  I  could  have  prevented  her  car  from 
sailing  free  and  then  succumbing  to 
gravity.  She  is  alive  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  I  am  not  in  charge. 

I  agonize  over  letting  them  go,  my 
grown-up  ducks  oft  to  ponds  of  their 
own,  and  I  sometimes  want  time  to  go 
backward,  to  those  salad  days  I  thought 
would  never  end,  to  the  time  when  I 
thought  I  was  much  more  in  control  of 
their  fates,  but  really  wasn't.  Maybe  this 
is  how  hard  it  is  for  God  to  give  us  lov- 
able idiots  free  will.  He  lets  us  go,  but  he 
is  there:  a  perfect,  impossible  role  model 
for  parents  whose  children  insist  on 
growing  and  leaving. 

We  are  down  by  half  these  days,  two 
in  college,  two  still  at  home  for  a  brief 
moment.  The  dynamic  of  our  family 
adjusts  slowly  to  circumstances;  my  emo- 
tions more  slowly  still.  I  can  actually 
imagine  grandchildren  in  die  distance, 
maybe  even  a  peaceful  retirement.  Still, 
the  black  widows  are  always  there,  ready 
with  venomous  bites.  But  so  is  God. 

These  are  the  lessons  I  seem  to  have 
to  learn  over  and  over.  Fortunately,  life  is 
a  persistent  teacher.        Valerie  Schultz 
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A  U.S.  Marine  places  a  U.S.  flag  over  the  face  of  a  statue  of  Saddam  Hussein  before  it  was  brought  down  in  central  Baghdad  on  April  9.  The  flag  was 
left  there  briefly,  then  replaced  with  the  flag  of  Iraq.  The  Marines  aided  Iraqi  citizens  in  toppling  the  20-foot  statue. 


An  Empire  in  the  Name 

of  Peace 

-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN  - 

With  formal  hostilities  ended  in  Iraq,  it  is  time  to  take  up 
again  the  hard  questions  posed  by  the  U.S.  war  on  terror.  The 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  on  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001,  may  not  have  "changed  everything,"  as  the  overheated 
rhetoric  of  die  day  had  it,  but  the  experience  of  mass  terror  forced 
into  consciousness  moral  questions  that  still  need  thoughtful  answers.  How  far  can  a 
nation  go  to  defend  its  population  against  a  globalized  terrorist  threat?  Are  there  any  lim- 
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its  to  counter  strategies  and  tactics?  How  do  we  cal- 

culate proportionality  1  defense  against  mass  terror  like  that 
of  Sept.  11?  May  liberties  be  suppressed  to  apprehend  mass 
terrorists?  Early  on,  Jean  Bedike  Elshtain,  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Ethics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  plunged  into  the  national  conversa- 
tion over  these  questions  by  drafting  a  statement  entitled 
What  We  Are  Fighting  For. 

What  We  Are  Fighting  For 

Signed  by  60  public  intellectuals  from  across  the  political 
spectrum,  the  statement  was  an  appealing  affirmation  of 
American  values:  the  equal  dignity  of  all  persons,  limited 
government,  and  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience.  It 
declared,  "the  best  of  what  we  call  'American  values'  do 
not  belong  only  to  America,  but  are  in  fact  the  shared 
inheritance  of  humankind,  and  therefore  a  possible  basis 
of  hope  for  a  world  communi- 
ty based  on  peace  and  justice." 
For  the  signatories,  however, 
the  bottom  line  was  less  the 
nurturing  of  a  community  of 
values  than  the  Tightness  of 
"our  government's,  and  our 
society's,  decision  to  use  force 
of  arms"  against  "an  unmiti- 
gated global  evil."  In  her  most 
recent  book,  Just  War  Against 
Terror:  The  Burden  of  American 
Power  in  a  Violent  World  (Basic 
Books,  2003),  Professor 
Elshtain  expands  the  argu- 
ment of  What  We  Are  Fighting 
For  and  takes  on  those  who  in  any  way  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy of  an  all-out  U.S.  war  on  terror. 

Elshtain  is  an  exceptional  voice  among  American  intel- 
lectuals. A  political  philosopher  in  the  classical  mold,  she 
appeals  to  sources  of  Western  thought  to  address  today's 
problems.  A  practicing  Lutheran,  she  readily  cites 
Augustine  and  Luther.  Her  book  Who  Are  We?  Critical 
Reflections  and  Hopeful  Possibilities  (2000)  drew  its  inspira- 
tion from  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  and  Pope  John  Paul  II,  but 
she  is  equally  at  ease  with  secular  moralists  like  Vaclav 
]  lavel  and  Albert  Camus.  She  can  usually  be  counted  on 
esh  insights  that  appeal  to  the  best  in  common  sense. 

The  thesis  of  Just  War  Against  Teiror  is  that  in  the  post- 
9/1  1  world,  the  United  States  has  a  singular  responsibility 
to  use  force  on  a  global  scale  to  fight  "the  world-threaten- 
ing evil"  of  mass  terrorism.  Elshtain  argues  that  U.S. 
power  ought  to  be  used  to  defend  the  rights  of  innocent 
people  under  attack  anywhere.  People  have  a  right,  she 
holds,  to  a  coercive  authority  that  will  defend  their  rights. 


Given  the  weakness  of  international  law  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  international  decision  making,  she  argues, 
"There  is  no  state  but  the  United  States  with  the  power 
and  (we  hope)  the  will  to  play  [the]  role"  of  guarantor  of 
"human  dignity." 

The  World  Community  and  U.S.  Responsibility 

The  idiosyncracy  of  Elshtain's  position  is  in  its  affirmation 
of  the  need  to  defend  the  innocent  and  uphold  human 
rights  across  borders  by  unilateral  U.S.  action.  She  chides 
internationalists  for  ignoring  the  evils  of  failed  states,  but 
overlooks  the  repeated  efforts  by  conservative  American 
political  forces  to  rein  in  the  United  Nations  and  prevent  it 
from  building  a  standby,  multinational  peacekeeping  force. 
The  world  community's  failures  in  Rwanda  and  Bosnia, 
were  not,  as  Elshtain  paints  them,  simply  failures  of  inter- 
national organizations  per  se;  they  were  failures  of  nation 

states  to  act  singly  or  in  con- 
cert and  of  a  timid  United 
Nations-NATO-European 
Union  culture  brought  on  by 
the  reluctance  of  those  same 
member  states  to  allow  inter- 
national bodies  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  with  an  adequate  level 
of  force  in  times  of  crisis.  The 
enforcement  of  human  rights 
and  the  protection  of  inno- 
cents in  crisis  situations  need 
much  closer  analysis  of  past 
failures  and  successes,  as  well 
as  of  possible  future  remedies, 
than  the  bromide  of  responsi- 
ble American  power  Elshtain  offers  to  her  readers. 

If  the  United  States  must  step  in  to  defend  the  world 
from  international  terrorism,  it  is  because  it  has,  in  great 
measure,  created  the  conditions  in  which  it  alone  has  the 
capacity  to  act.  Not  only  has  it  developed  the  world's  pre- 
eminent military  force,  whose  logistical  strength  has  been  a 
sine  qua  non  for  rapid  reaction  and  intervention;  it  has 
repeatedly  prevented  the  development  of  alternative  centers 
of  power,  whether  through  existing  or  enhanced  U.N. 
capacities  or  through  the  institution  of  regional  alternatives 
like  the  European  rapid  reaction  force. 

The  de  facto  international  distribution  of  labor  that 
emerged  in  the  late  1990's,  with  the  United  States  providing 
logistical  support  and  European  and  other  nations  supply- 
ing the  peacekeeping  forces,  was  a  reasonable  basis  for 
future  cooperation.  But  in  its  preference  for  military  solu- 
tions, the  Bush  administration  abandoned  that  policy  for  a 
muscular  unilateralism.  Indeed,  the  National  Security 
Strategy  of  2002  declared  the  Bush  administration's  inten- 
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tion  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  rivals  and  to  hold  at  bay  even 
allies  who  might  dare  to  try  to  influence  the  direction  of 
U.S.  policy. 

Catholic  social  teaching  affirms  the  duty  of  political 
authority  to  uphold  and  defend  human  rights  everywhere. 
WTiat  it  does  not  do  is  affirm  the  right  of  a  superpower  to 
determine  the  world  agenda.  "[T]he  possession  of  war 
potential,"  the  Second  Vatican  Council  declared,  "[does 
not]  make  eveiy  military  or  political  use  of  it  lawful"  (G.S. 
No.  79).  But  somediing  quite  close  to  that  seems  to  be 
Elshtain's  argument:  Because  the  United  States  possesses 
the  military  might — and  holds  the  right  values — it  has  the 
duty  to  defend  the  innocent  wherever  they  are  under  attack. 
Given  the  gravity  of  war,  Catholic  teaching  is  far  more  cau- 
tious. The  threshold  for  intervention  is  high  (only  when 
"whole  populations  are  at  risk"),  and  the  responsibility  for 
intervention  lies,  except  in  the  last  resort,  with  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  lack  of  such  precision — and 
restraint — hampers  Elshtain's  argument.  Not  only  does  her 
position  open  the  world  up  to  human-rights  wars,  it  also 
anoints  the  United  States  as  the  world's  policeman,  judge 
and  executioner. 

Against  Internationalism 

Elshtain's  whipping-boy  is  "liberal  internationalism,"  the 
view  that  the  United  States  can  have  peace  "on  the  cheap" 
through  an  informal  empire  built  on  "courts  and  lawyers 
and  the  proliferation  of  [trade]  agreements."  She  is  on  the 
mark  in  characterizing  some  Clinton-era  policies  this  way, 
but  the  assumptions  of  the  early  Clinton  White  House 
were  widely  shared.  With  die  notable  exception  of  Pat 
Buchanan,  Republicans  as  well  as  New  Democrats  believed 
in  "free  trade,"  and  most  political  theorists  and  interna- 
tional relations  experts  came  around  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  the 
cosmopolitan  values  underlying  humanitarian  interven- 
tion. The  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  state  sovereignty 
and  nonintervention,  and  so  against  humanitarian  inter- 
vention, was  hard  won  and  difficult  to  dislodge.  Meanwhile 
political  conservatives  sought  to  preserve  the  military  for 
traditional  wartime  uses,  and  they  abhorred  humanitarian 
intervention  with  its  attendant  demand  for  nation-build- 
ing. 

Elshtain  fails  to  acknowledge  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration came  round,  despite  its  own  political  inhibitions 
and  in  face  of  conventional  wisdom,  to  intervene  in  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo,  and  to  provide  transport  and  logistical  support 
in  East  Timor.  She  also  does  not  mention  that  President 
Clinton  belatedly  apologized  for  failing  to  end  genocide  in 
Rwanda.  Nor  does  she  acknowledge  that  before  9/11, 
President  Bush  and  his  foreign  policy  team,  like  the  early 
Clintonians  before  them,  had  opposed  U.S.  involvement  in 
nation-building. 


Elshtain  is  troubled  not  just  by  liberal  internationalism, 
but  by  almost  any  form  of  internationalism.  She  scorns 
both  the  International  Criminal  Court  and  Amnesty 
International.  She  comes  by  this  view  honestly.  It  is  part  of 
her  communitarian  worldview.  Just  as  people  know  and 
love  their  own  neighborhood  best,  she  believes,  so  they 
know  and  love  their  countries  far  better  than  the  "interna- 
tional community."  Despite  the  evidence  that  the  newly 
free  states  of  Eastern  Europe  are  clamoring  to  join  the  "old 
Europe"  of  the  European  Union,  Elshtain  holds  that  it  is 
the  nation-state  that  best  serves  and  protects  ordinary  peo- 
ple, for  it  is  there  that  men  and  women  can  best  be  citizens. 

In  her  quarrel  with  internationalism,  Elshtain  again 
parts  company  with  modern  Catholic  social  teaching  and 
especially  with  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Catholic  social  teaching 
values  active  citizenship,  which  it  calls  "participation." 
Under  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  it  also  encourages  keep- 
ing government  close  to  home  and  fosters  intermediary 
associations.  But  it  has  a  strong  internationalist  current  as 
well.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  declared  that  "in  our 
times,  a  special  obligation  binds  us  to  make  ourselves  the 
neighbor  of  absolutely  every  person"  (G.S.  No.  28). 

Catholic  social  teaching  has  also  been  prescient  about 
the  growth  of  transnational  ties  of  every  sort  in  a  process  it 
has  termed  "socialization,"  what  we  now  call  globalization. 
From  Pope  John  XXIII's  Pacem  in  Terris  40  years  ago  to 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  statements  during  this  year's  debate 
over  the  role  of  the  United  Nations,  it  has  also  supported 
the  U.N.  system  as  essential  to  the  realization  of  "the  uni- 
versal common  good."  Last  June,  at  the  request  of  the 
pope,  the  Vatican  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal  Angelo 
Sodano,  conscious  of  the  need  "to  avoid  unilateral  actions 
which  could  lead  to  the  weakening  of  international  law," 
wrote  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  to  offer  the 
Vatican's  renewed  support  for  the  world  organization. 
Aside  from  the  case  of  direct  defense  against  aggression  and 
as  a  last  resort  in  humanitarian  emergencies,  unilateral  mil- 
itary action  is  excluded,  according  to  die  pope's  teaching. 
In  Catholic  social  teaching,  therefore,  as  opposed  to 
Elshtain's  apology  for  U.S.  hegemony,  universal  human 
rights  and  international  institutions,  human  rights  go 
together. 

International  N.G.O.'s  and  Local  Community 
Organizations 

Anodier  peculiarity  of  Elshtain's  case  against  international- 
ism is  its  criticism  of  international  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations (TNGO's).  While  she  favors  local  citizen  organiza- 
tions, she  contemns  INGO's.  There  is  no  denying  that  poor 
neighborhoods  need  community  organizations,  workers 
need  unions  and  schools  need  P.T.A.'s.  But  grass-roots  orga- 
nizations have  neither  the  clout  nor  the  global  reach  of 
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groups  li  national,  Human  Rights  Watch 

or  Doctors  Without  Borders.  But  to  restrict  N.G.O.'s  today 
to  the  local  or  even  national  level,  as  Elshtain  seems  to  want 
to  do,  is  akin  to  Jefferson,  in  the  early  19th  century,  singing 
the  praises  of  the  yeoman  tanner  as  commerce  and  indus- 
trialization gave  birth  to  a  new  American  economy.  The 
international  nongovernmental  organizations  are  the  sinews 
of  civic  society  in  our  postmodern  world.  Without  diem  we 
would  be,  as  communitarians  rightly  fear,  crushed  between 
government  and  the  market. 

The  INGO's  have  their  shortcomings,  to  be  sure.  They 
can  sometimes  be  bothersome,  self-appointed  elites,  threat- 
ening to  deprive  elected  governments  of  their  proper  role  in 
world  bodies.  But  much  more  often  they  provide  the  guid- 
ance and  tutelage  for  local  community  organizations,  local 
human  rights  groups  and  indigenous  environmental  coali- 
tions in  weak,  nonperforming  or  oppressive  states.  They 
likewise  function  as  bulwarks  for  popular  movements 
against  authoritarian  regimes.  Correct  their  shortcomings, 
tie  INGO's  more  closely  to  their  local  counterparts, 
encourage  them  to  relate  respectfully  to  legitimate,  elected 
governments,  but  do  not  dismiss  them.  For  they  represent 
the  civil  society  of  the  globalized  world  of  the  2 1st  century. 

An  Empire  Called  Peace 

In  the  end,  Elshtain's  solution  to  the  problems  of  our  trou- 
bled era  is  American  empire.  She  quotes  with  approval  the 
contrarian  moralist,  Michael  Ignatieff,  who  writes,  "Nation- 
building  is  the  kind  of  imperialism  you  get  in  a  human 
rights  era,  a  time  when  great  powers  believe  simultaneously 
in  the  right  of  small  nations  to  govern  themselves  and  in 
their  own  right  to  rule  the  world." 

The  flaw  in  Elshtain's  argument  is  the  special  pleading 
that  stands  in  the  place  of  an  affirmative  case  for  the  unique 
right  of  the  United  States  to  impose  its  rule  on  the  world. 
The  argument  goes  something  like  this.  Internationalism 
can  work  only  where  there  is  a  system  of  functioning,  peace- 
ful states.  But  because  the  current  international  system 
includes  many  nonperforming,  unrepresentative  and 
repressive  states,  it  ought  not  be  expected  to  defend  human 
rights  and  enforce  the  peace.  One  may  agree  that  as  a  work- 
ing system,  the  international  community  is  far  from  ideal, 
but  Elshtain  makes  the  best  the  enemy  of  the  good.  If  uni- 
lateral U.S.  action  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  way,  then  sure- 
ly we  must  take  a  closer  look  at  the  record. 

The  failures  in  peacemaking  during  the  90's,  beginning 
with  Somalia,  which  Elshtain  credits  to  the  international 
community,  were  also  U.S.  failures.  In  resistance  to  inter- 
vention, the  United  States  has  often  been  as  recalcitrant  as 
others,  sometimes  even  more  so.  To  take  an  egregious 
example,  even  when  the  Clinton  White  House  after  long 
delay  agreed  to  assist  with  logistics  for  the  peacekeeping 


mission  to  Rwanda,  tens  of  thousands  died  as  the  Pentagon 
continued  to  find  excuses  for  not  providing  transports  it  had 
been  ordered  to  supply. 

Over  time,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  found  ways  to 
intervene  where  intervention  was  necessary.  The  solutions 
have  been  ad  hoc,  but  nonetheless  precedents  have  been  set 
for  multilateral  intervention  in  failed  states:  Bosnia,  Kosovo, 
East  Timor  and  Afghanistan.  The  international  community 
has  been  feeling  its  way  toward  a  new  consensus  on  inter- 
vention, peacekeeping  and  nation-building.  (For  a  careful 
account  of  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  the  consensus  that 
was  emerging  before  Sept.  11,  see  Dana  Priest,  The  Mission: 
Waging  War  and  Keeping  Peace  With  Americas  Military 
[Norton,  2003].)  In  another  first,  the  European  Union 
announced  in  June  it  will  undertake  its  first  joint  operation 
in  Congo,  where  some  three  million  people  have  died  since 
1998.  Only  by  overlooking  these  developments  and  the  pos- 
sibilities they  allow  for  further  interstate  cooperation,  can 
Elshtain  make  the  case  for  unique  American  responsibility 
in  today's  supposedly  Hobbesian  world. 

Ultimately,  Elshtain's  moral  case  for  aggressive  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  fails  because  Just  War  Against  Terror  is  insuffi- 
ciently critical.  In  her  hook  Augustine  and  the  Limits  of  Politics 
(1995),  for  example,  Elshtain  offered  an  acute  reading, 
based  on  Augustine's  City  of  God,  of  empire  as  a  counterfeit 
peace.  There  she  traced  the  descent  that  moves,  in  the  name 
of  peace,  from  defense  to  empire  to  domination.  She  wrote: 
"No  one  should  be  mistaken  about  the  lust  to  dominate  that 
is  so  hopelessly  intermingled  with  the  yearning  for  peace. 
That  is  why  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  about  the  yearning  for 
peace  and  whether  what  we  seek  is  the  quiet  of  destruction: 
Carthago  delenda  est  as  the  solution  to  our  woes."  No  such 
Augustinian  complexity  runs  through  Elshtain's  latest  book. 

In  what  would  have  been  beneficial  advice  for  some  just- 
war  advocates  of  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  Elshtain  also  pointed 
out  that  Augustine  "makes  war  harder  to  justify  than  many 
just-war  thinkers  do,  and  certainly  he  is  concerned  by  what 
gets  stirred  up  among  just  warriors  as  he  is  by  the  depreda- 
tions done  to  one's  foes.  No  one  walks  away  from  a  justifi- 
able, defensive  war  or  war  of  rescue  unscathed." 

The  weakness  of  Elshtain's  latest  book  is  that  it  does  not. 
exhibit  the  same  sort  of  skepticism  of  the  pretensions  of 
American  power  after  Sept.  1 1 .  It  lacks  the  skeptical  view  of 
empire  that  Augustine  provided  of  Rome  and  the  penetrat- 
ing reading  of  the  ironies  of  U.S.  history  that  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  offered  an  earlier  generation  of  Americans. 
Augustinian  skepticism  about  human  rights  wars,  U.S.  uni- 
lateralism and  a  21st-century  empjre-without-colonies 
would  have  made  Just  War  Against  Teiror  a  more  probing, 
less  polemical  work.  The  sore  need  for  a  just-war  treatment 
of  the  war  on  terror  written  in  the  spirit  of  Augustine  and 
Niebuhr  is  still  to  be  satisfied. 
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Haitian  Refugees, 
Sovereignty  and 
Globalization 


BY  PAUL  FARMER 


ON  OCT.  29,  2002, 
200  Haitians 
jumped  off  their 
grounded  boat 
near  Miami  and  floundered 
ashore,  seeking  a  level  of  eco- 
nomic security  that  has  been 
historically  available  only  to  a 
tiny  minority  of  the  population 
in  their  home  country.  These 
refugees  were  soon  deported 
from  the  United  States,  as 
have  been  almost  all  Haitian 

boat  people  who  arrived  in  the 

r    r  A  Haitian  girl  looks  out  from  her  home  into  the  street  of  Fort  Liberte  in  Haiti  in  late  January.  The  island  nation  is 

last  25  years.  The  ostensible   the  poorest  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

reason  for  sending  them  back 


to  Haiti  was  that  they  are  not  genuine  political  refugees — a 
status  automatically  awarded  to  all  Cubans  arriving  on  our 
soil.  But  to  the  informed  observer,  the  Haitian  boat  people 
really  are  political  refugees:  refugees  from  political  and  eco- 
nomic violence  perpetrated  by  the  very  country  they  seek  to 
reach. 

Haiti  is  the  poorest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Over  80  percent  of  the  population  lives  in 
poverty.  Seven  out  of  every  10  Haitians  are  unemployed. 
There  are  profound  inadequacies  in  health  care,  education 
and  housing.  Haiti's  infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  are 
the  highest  in  the  hemisphere,  and  life  expectancy  at  birth 
has  dropped  to  below  50  years.  More  than  a  third  of  all  chil- 
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largest  charity  hospital,  Zanmi  Lasante  (Partners  In  Health), 
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book  is  Pathologies  of  Power  (Univ.  of  California  Press). 


dren  who  live  to  see  their  first  birthday  show  signs  of 
severely  stunted  growth,  a  result  of  malnutrition  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  A  research  center  based  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recently  developed  what  it  calls  a  water  poverty 
index,  and  ranked  Haiti  147th  out  of  147  countries  sur- 
veyed. Contaminated  water  is  probably  the  number  one 
killer  of  Haitian  children. 

This  level  of  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  chance;  it  has 
been  shaped  by  historical  forces  stemming  from  Haiti's  past 
as  a  French  slave  colony.  When,  after  a  successful  revolution 
initiated  in  1791  by  the  slaves,  Haiti  achieved  independence 
in  1 804,  the  world  was  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  black  repub- 
lic. The  French  straightaway  orchestrated  an  international 
commercial  embargo  against  Haiti,  which  ended  only  in 
1825,  after  the  former  slaves  paid  150  million  francs — about 
$500  million  in  today's  currency — to  the  government  of 
King  Charles  X  as  "indemnity"  for  having  freed  themselves. 
The  United  States  also  actively  contributed  to  the  political 
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and  econoi  during  the  19th  century, 

blocking  11    to   the   famous  Western 

Hemisphere  Pan  Conference  of  1825  and  refusing  to 
recognize  Hai  independence  until  1862.  From  1915  to 
1934,  Haiti  was  occupied  by  the  U.S.  military.  During  the 
Duvalier  dictatorships  (1959-86)  and  the  junta  regimes  that 
followed,  die  I  laitian  military,  created  by  an  act  of  die  U.S. 
Congress — and  that  has  known  no  other  enemy  than  its  own 
people — was  used  to  control  and  terrorize  the  population 
into  submission. 

Despite  what  appeared  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles, 
grass-roots  organizing  and  innumerable  sacrifices  by  dedicat- 
ed groups  and  individuals  led  to  Haiti's 
first  democratic  elections  in  1990.  In  a 
field  of  a  dozen  candidates,  the  Rev. 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  received  67  per- 
cent of  die  vote  in  the  first  round,  mak- 
ing him  the  most  popular  standing 
president  in  all  of  the  Americas.  But 
that  did  not  prevent  his  overthrow  in  a 
bloody  coup  after  only  seven  months  in 
office.  Under  the  junta  government 
that  followed,  refugees  streamed  out  of 
Haiti.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  the 
U.S.  government  led  a  U.N.  force  to 
Haiti  was  to  reinstate  Aristide.  But  aid 
to  rebuild  a  devastated  Haiti  was  condi- 
tioned on  concessions  from  Aristide. 

hi  order  to  receive  the  promised  $500  million  in  human- 
itarian and  development  aid,  Aristide  was  asked  to  sign  on  to 
a  program  that  included  a  number  of  concessions  that  were 
unattractive  to  those  who  elected  him.  Although  Aristide 
became  the  first  Haitian  president  ever  to  pass  on  power  to  a 
democratically  elected  successor,  he  left  office  without  having 
succeeded  in  bringing  much-needed  aid  to  the  country.  His 
successor,  Rene  Preval,  became  the  first  Haitian  president  to 
serve  out  his  complete  term,  not  a  day  more  or  less,  and  then 
pass  the  baton  to  another  democratically  elected  president. 
This  time,  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  won  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  popular  vote.  Could  a  man  so  popular  in  Haiti,  but  so 
unpopular  in  Washington,  really  lead  such  a  fragile  country? 
The  answer  to  this  question  has  yet  to  be  heard.  Overlooking 
apparent  problems  in  its  own  presidential  elections  at  the 
time,  the  United  States  once  again  used  a  double  standard 
and  chose  to  isolate  Haiti,  on  the  pretext  of  protesting  voting 
irregularities  in  some  local  and  parliamentary  elections  (this 
at  the  very  time  when  more  serious  voting  irregularities  were 
registered  in  Florida  during  the  U.S.  presidential  vote).  The 
United  States  used  its  veto  power  to  block  loan  agreements 
between  the  InterAmerican  Development  Bank  and  the 
Haitian  government. 

These  loans  are  of  great  interest  to  a  doctor  working  in 


rural  Haiti,  because  they  are  intended  for  health  care,  water 
improvement,  education  and  roads.  Thus  is  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  country  in  the  hemisphere  blocking  already 
approved  humanitarian  and  development  assistance  to  the 
poorest.  Although  the  U.S.  State  Department  denies  this, 
such  an  allegation  is  not  a  conspiracy  theory,  as  the  comments 
of  U.S.  Senator  Christopher  Dodd,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
July  31,  2002,  might  suggest: 

Ironically,  it  is  the  United  States  that  has  taken  the 
lead  in*  preventing  Haiti  from  receiving  assistance 
from  the  [Inter-American]  Development  Bank — the 
institution  that  is  supposed  to 
be  the  premier  regional  devel- 
opment agency.  Proponents  of 
withholding  crucial  I.D.B. 
funding  point  to  Haiti's  weak 
institutions,  to  the  need  for 
drastic  and  timely  economic 
and  administrative  reforms,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  restarting  assis- 
tance. True,  Haiti  is  an  impov- 
erished nation  with  weak  insti- 
tutions. 

But  that  is  not  the  real  rea- 
son that  assistance  is  being 
withheld.  The  real  reason  funds 
are  being  withheld  is  political — 
namely,  as  leverage  in  ongoing  O.A.S.  negotiations  to 
resolve  issues  related  to  the  May  2000  Haitian  elec- 
tions. 

Shame  on  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  allowing  itself  to  be  used  in  this  manner.  It  does 
not  speak  well  of  an  institution  that  for  the  most  part 
has  a  very  good  reputation.  Shame  on  the  United 
States  for  pressuring  the  I.D.B.  to  do  so. 

Strong  words  for  a  U.S.  senator,  but  not  strong  enough. 
This  aid  embargo,  still  in  effect  today,  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  ongoing  economic  crisis.  And  although  the  U.S. 
government  now  states  diat  it  does  not  wish  to  block  such 
assistance  to  Haiti,  those  in  Washington  know  that  each  day 
the  amount  Haiti  is  said  to  owe  in  "arrears"  will  grow.  Already 
at  over  $20  million,  such  arrears  would  be  difficult  to  pay.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  Haiti  will  owe  closer  to  $100  million. 

When  the  U.S.  government  claims  to  premise  its  inter- 
national relations  on  "freedom  and  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions"  and  to  "promote  freedom  and  sup- 
port those  who  struggle  non-violently  for  it,  ensuring  that 
nations  moving  toward  democracy  are  rewarded  for  the  steps 
they  take"  (see  The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United 
States  of  America),  perhaps  nowhere  do  these  fine  words  ring 
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more  hollow  than  in  Haiti.  Compare  Cuba  and  Haiti  in  terms 
of  health  statistics,  and  decide  what  freedoms  the  Haitian  sick 
(the  majority)  enjoy.  In  terms  of  responding  to  the  current 
crisis,  can  a  Haitian  act  more  effectively  than  by  trying  to  buy 
passage  out  of  a  country  that  the  United  States  has  led  on 
with  false  hopes  and  then  abandoned? 

Peasant  cooperatives  and  the  organized  poor  should  not 
be  required  to  build  clean  water  systems,  a  good  public  health 
network  and  public  schools.  Why  should  the  poorest  have  to 
do  this,  when  in  affluent  countries  such  tasks  are  relegated  to 
the  public  sector?  Those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  Europe  and 
North  America  did  not  have  to  turn  to  popular  organizations 
for  clean  water,  schools,  vaccinations  and  clinics — not  in 
recent  centuries.  We  were  able  to  grow  up  without  even 
thinking  of  these  basic  social  and  economic  rights.  Such 
rights  were  part  of  what  society  owed  its  members,  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  well-being. 

Consensus  among  classes  is  not  going  to  be  found  in 
Haiti,  any  more  than  in  any  other  society  riven  by  deep  social 
inequalities.  And  the  gap  between  peasant  leaders  and  the 
rural  poor  is  growing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gap  between  the 
middle  class/urban  poor  and  the  rural  poor.  Many  of  diese 
peasant  leaders  who  have  leapt  into  international  conscious- 
ness desired  nothing  less  than  political  office.  Do  we  really 
want  to  listen  to  them  instead  of  the  poor  they  allegedly  rep- 
resent? This  is  a  country  in  which  factory  and  maquiladora 
workers  constitute  an  elite  compared  to  the  rural  poor  major- 
ity. 

As  for  our  own  community  of  solidarity  with  Haiti,  I 
sometimes  doubt  that  even  we  are  capable  of  consensus.  My 
pessimism  is  based  in  part  on  hearing  from  self-proclaimed 
Haitian  progressives — many  of  whom,  in  fact,  live  in 
Canada,  France  or  the  United  States — who  have  some 
grudge  against  the  elected  government.  My  pessimism  is 
also  based  on  observing  a  predominantly  ahistorical  analysis 
of  the  current  Haitian  crisis.  The  crisis  has  always  been 
transnational,  compounded  by  the  forces  of  globalization. 
As  a  result,  comments  on  local  problems,  whether  in 
Gonai'ves  or  a  village  near  the  border  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  misleading  if  they  do  not  bring  into  relief  the 
connections  between  the  actions  of  the  powerful  (few  of 
whom  live  in  Haiti)  and  the  lot  of  the  poor. 

I  would  argue  that  instead  of  trying  to  identify  "good" 
popular  organizations  in  Haiti,  people  of  good  will  should 
instead  spend  some  time  attempting  to  identify  the  power- 
ful, malignant  forces  and  actors  that  have  long  sought  to 
deny  sovereignty  to  the  Haitian  poor.  Most  of  these  actors 
are  not  going  to  be  found  within  Haiti's  borders.  Are  pro- 
gressive political  activists  willing  to  stand  up  to  them  and 
defend  Haiti's  right  to  govern  its  own  affairs  through  a 
democratically  elected  government?  Are  we  for  or  against 
sovereignty?  ES 
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BOOKS  LINE  ONE  WHOLE 
wall  of  my  office  at  America. 
Over  1,000  of  them,  on  eight 
rows  of  gray  metal  shelves  that 
stretch  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  No,  these  are  not  my  own  books, 
which  are  few,  but  the  collection  of  the 
Catholic  Book  Club,  a  longtime  adjunct 
operation  of  die  magazine.  The  club  is  cel- 
ebrating its  75th  anniversary  this  year,  but 
the  word  "celebrating"  is  something  of  a 
misnomer.  Falling  victim  to  competition 
from  online  sellers  like  amazon.com,  as  of 
midnight  on  July  6  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
book-of-the-month  club  and  was  resurrect- 
ed as  online  monthly  recommendations 
from  America's  editors. 

After  lunch,  I  occasionally  browse 
among  the  shelves'  contents,  especially 
those  that  hold  the  earliest  volumes.  The 
very  first  selection  was  a  novel,  The  Way  It 
Was  With  Them,  by  the  Irish  writer  Peadar 
O'Donnell.  He  is  still  listed  among  the 
authors  in  the  current  edition  of  Books  in 
Print,  a  circumstance  suggesting  that  the 
book  club  often  chose  writers  of  lasting 
reputations.  According  to  the  yellowing 
pages  of  the  Catholic  Book  Club 
Newsletter  for  October  1928 — remark- 
ably, we  have  all  die  newsletters,  from  the 
beginning — he  was  a  young  man  in  his  30's 
when  he  wrote  diis  his  first  novel,  which 
was  immediately  accepted  by  the  first  pub- 
lisher to  whom  he  sent  it.  It  deals  with  a 
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poor  fishing  family,  headed  by  a  widow 
with  12  children,  trying  to  survive  on  an 
island  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  It  has 
the  kind  of  simple  but  pleasing  black  and 
white  woodcut  illustrations  that  were  pop- 
ular in  the  1920's  and  30's.  Inside  the  front 
cover  of  that  first  selection  someone  has 
written  in  heavy  black  ink,  "October  1928 
1st  book  of  Catholic  Club"  [sic].  Whose 
hand  might  this  have  been?  Perhaps  that  of 
the  then-editor  in  chief,  Wilfred  Parsons, 
S.J.,  or  a  member  of  the  club's  seven-mem- 
ber editorial  board,  whose  editorial  secre- 
tary was  another  Jesuit,  Francis  X.  Talbot. 

Far  more  than  in  later  years,  the  early 
selections  favored  novels.  Side  by  side  on 
the  same  shelf  with  The  Way  It  Was  With 
Them  are  two  odier  novels,  both  selections 
for  1931 — Willa  Cather's  Shadows  on  the 
Rock  and  Lucille  Borden's  Silver  Trumpets 
Calling.  Willa  Cather's  work  has  survived, 
but  Lucille  Borden  is  now  all  but  forgotten. 
History  books  were  also  popular  in  the 
club's  early  years,  and  one  shelf  down  is 
Francis  Kelley's  Blood-Drenched  Altars 
(1935) — a  thick  volume,  bound  in  red, 
about  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Mexico  during  the  first  few 
decades  of  the  20th  cenmry.  I  read  it  just  a 
few  years  ago  while  doing  research  on 
Jesuits  who  had  been  incarcerated  for  their 
faith.  A  holy  card  and  a  yellowed  newspaper 
clipping  about  Al  Smith  are  inserted 
between  its  pages,  perhaps  as  bookmarks. 
Al  Smith's  autobiography,  in  fact,  Up  to 
Now,  was  the  club's  selection  for  October 
1929. 

In  leafing  through  early  selections  like 
these,  I  have  noticed  that  a  number  of  their 
publishers  are  no  longer  in  business.  For 
instance,  the  historian  Christopher  Hollis's 
The  Monstrous  Regiment  (1930),  an  account 
of  religious  struggles  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  I,  was  published  by  the  New 
York  firm  of  Minton,  Balch  &  Company. 


The  now  vanished  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons 
that  same  year  issued  John  Gibbon's 
Tramping  to  Lourdes,  a  first-person  account 
of  considerable  charm  of  an  Englishman's 
walk  to  Lourdes.  Some  of  the  copies  on  my 
office  shelves  were  donated  by  the  publish- 
ers. A  certain  S.  K.  Peavy,  a  representative 
of  the  Macmillan  Company,  enclosed  his 
business  card  with  the  copy  of  The  Catholic 
Spirit  in  Modem  English  Literature  (1928). 
But  evidently  those  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing the  completeness  of  the  collection 
depended  on  copies  donated  by  club  mem- 
bers. A  crested  bookplate  with  the  name 
Hubbard  appears  in  several  of  the  early  vol- 
umes, and  in  others  former  owners  have 
written  their  names  in  pencil  or  ink.  A  193 1 
book  by  Jacques  Maritain  is  stamped 
"Georgetown  Prep.  School  House  Library 
Garrett  Park,  Md." — a  gift  (surely  not  a 
theft!)  from  another  Jesuit  institution.  A 
number  of  the  books  are  stamped  America 
Press  Library,  although  America  Press — its 
name  notwithstanding — has  published  few 
books.  It  is  simply  the  name  of  the  legal 
corporation  that  owns  the  magazine. 

America  began  to  speak  of  its  forth- 
coming book-of-the-month  club  in  the 
spring  of  its  initial  1928  year.  One  of  the 
associate  editors  (later  editor  in  chief  from 
1944  to  1948)  was  John  LaFarge,  S.J.  His 
autobiography,  The  Manner  Is  Ordinary, 
was  itself  a  club  selection  long  afterward,  in 
die  1950's.  In  one  of  his  regular  columns  in 
the  1920's,  With  Scrip  and  Staff,  he  quotes 
a  statement  of  the  club's  founders — or  orig- 
inators, as  he  describes  them — that  now 
would  probably  be  called  its  mission  state- 
ment: "The  Catholic  Book  Club  is  an  ener-  \ 
getic,  organized  movement  to  stimulate  our  \ 
Catholic  authors,  and  to  enlist  our  Catholic  < 
people  in  the  support  of  this  better  litera-  \ 
ture.  Its  aim,"  he  continues,  "is  to  placed 
Catholic  literature  on  a  par  with  the  veryo 
best  reading  of  the  day." 
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He  adds  that  because  of  their  super- 
abundance, "purely  devotional  books  are 
ruled  out."  What  then  was  ruled  in? 
Besides  fiction  and  history,  he  mentions 
poetry,  drama,  biography,  philosophy,  soci- 
ology and  education.  A  wide  range  indeed, 
and  shelf  by  shelf  I  find  examples  ot  each. 

The  club's  secretary,  Father  Talbot, 
wrote  a  column  in  the  spring  of  1928  tided 
"What  Catholic  Literature  Is."  It  is  far 
broader  in  its  understanding  of  the  concept 
than  one  might  expect.  Many,  he  says,  erro- 
neously assume  it  is  "a  literature  that  is  pro- 
fessedly devotional  and  ascetic."  But  such  a 
definition,  he  argues,  is  far  too  restrictive, 
and  so  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Catholic  literature,  which  he 
describes  as  "the  cloistral  and  the  laical."  It 
is  the  latter  that  interests  him  most,  and  of 
it  he  says,  in  a  simile  reflective  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roaring  Twenties:  "The  laical 
literature. ..could  be  as  inconspicuously 
Catholic  in  its  exterior  as  a  flapper  in  a  fur 
coat.. .but  it  would  be  as  Catholic  in  soul 
and  mind  as  would  the  religiously  garbed 
monsignor."  Although  it  is  something  of  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  imagine  a 
flapper  in  a  fur  coat  standing  next  to  a  "reli- 
giously garbed  monsignor,"  one  can  see  his 
point — namely,  diversity. 

The  Catholic  Book  Club  also  spon- 
sored a  radio  show  called  the  Catholic  Book 
Club  Hour,  transmitted  over  the  Paulist 
Fathers'  radio  station,  WLWL,  on 
Monday  evenings  at  7:30.  The  talks,  by  the 
club's  editors  "and  other  distinguished 


writers,"  were  on  books  and  reading,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  current  selection.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  club's  newsletter  for 
November  1929,  and  not  surprisingly,  per- 
haps, the  first  speaker  was  the  editor  in 
chief,  Father  Parsons.  In  the  second  year, 
however,  the  program  was  broadcast  only 
once  a  month,  on  first  Fridays,  and  finally  it 
disappeared  altogether — an  experiment 
that  ultimately  failed.  One  wishes  that  some 
of  these  talks  had  been  recorded. 

Until  its  final  move  to  the  then-recent- 
ly  purchased  America  House  on  West  56th 
Street  in  1965,  the  club  operated  out  of  sev- 
eral locations.  The  first  was  the  magazine's 
publishing  office  at  Eighth  Avenue  and 
33rd  Street  in  Manhattan.  By  1941  it  had 
moved  to  a  basement-level  storefront  at 
140  East  45th  Street.  A  newsletter  of  that 
time  shows  a  photograph  ot  its  bay  window, 
with  "Catholic  Book  Club"  lettered  on  one 
side.  I  walked  by  there  recently.  The  bay 
window  is  gone,  and  the  space  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  Japanese  restaurant.  From  there, 
the  club  took  up  quarters  in  rented  space  in 
the  nearby  Grand  Central  Terminal  build- 
ing until  it  moved  to  its  present  and  final 
location. 

As  with  any  book  club  that  goes  out  of 
business,  unsold  books  remained.  Many 
were  claimed  by  their  authors,  but  what  to 
do  with  the  rest?  Starting  on  a  steamy 
Sunday  in  early  August,  America's  current 
editor  in  chief,  Thomas  Reese,  S.J.,  hauled 
them  up  from  the  basement  on  a  hand 
truck  and  put  them  on  display  in  open  card- 


board boxes  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
Anerica  House  building.  Above  them  on 
the  brick  wall  were  taped  signs:  "FREE 
BOOKS  BELOW  FOR  THE  TAK- 
ING." Passersby  on  our  busy  midtown 
street  acted  on  that  invitation  and  carried 
them  away  in  their  arms.  It  was  a  more  gen- 
erous method  of  disposal,  at  least,  than  sim- 
ply consigning  them  to  the  gaping  maw  of 
a  city  sanitation  truck.  For  true  book  lovers, 
throwing  away  good  books  in  mint  condi- 
tion is  almost  as  bad  as  throwing  away  food. 
One  hopes  those  books,  scooped  up  from 
the  sidewalk  perhaps  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
will  continue  to  be  read  by  passersby  who 
recognize  their  worth. 

The  "sale"  continued  through  the 
blackout  and  into  the  next  week,  and  sig- 
naled the  Catholic  Book  Club's  farewell 
after  75  years  of  service  as  a  bookseller.  On 
our  Web  site  (www.americamagazine.org), 
the  club  will  continue  to  recommend  a 
book  each  month.  The  printed  newsletter 
has  been  discontinued,  but  an  abbreviated 
e-mail  version  lives  on  in  cyberspace. 
Rather  than  selling  books,  the  club  now 
directs  its  members  to  their  local  bookstore 
or  amazon.com,  which  pays  Anerica  Press 
a  small  commission  on  each  book  pur- 
chased. 

The  complete  collection  of  all  that  the 
club  issued  from  1928  onward — on  my  left, 
as  I  sit  here  typing  these  words — is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  richness  of  Catholic  letters,  a 
historical  treasure  that  will  not,  one  fer- 
vently hopes,  go  out  on  the  sidewalk.  0 
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from  Dolores  Leckey 

"Spiritual  Exercises  for  Church  Leaders  is 
theological  and  practical.  It  offers  a  per- 
spective on  human  existence  and  a 
methodology  proven  in  its  development 
of  human  potential.  Its  value  lies  in  its 
participatory  style,  its  clarity  of  pur- 
pose, its  realism.  While  highly  prag- 
matic, it  also  contains  a  depth  that  leads 
to  transformation." 

— Robert  F.  Morneau, 
Auxiliary  Bishop,  Green  Bay,  WI 

Spiritual  Exercises  for  Church  Leaders 

(Facilitator's  Guide) 
Do/ores  R.  Leckey  and  Paula  Minaert; 
foreword  by  Robert  F.  Morneau 
$12.95  Paperback 
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Spiritual  Exercises  for  Church  Leaders 

(Participant's  Book) 
$9.95  Paperback 


"S^/?    Available  at  bookstores 
■        J     or  from  Paulist  Press 

To  order,  call  1-800-218-1903 
or  fax  1-800-836-3161 
vvww.paulistpress.com 


Whither  65 
Million? 

A  People  Adrift 

The  Crisis  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America 

By  Peter  Steinfels 

Simon  &  Schuster.  Slip  $26 
ISBN  0684836631 


The  Coming  Catholic 
Church 

How  the  Faithful  Are  Shaping  A 
New  American  Catholicism 

By  David  Gibson 

Harper  San  Francisco.  360p  $23.95 
ISBN  0060530707 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  never  tires  of 
reminding  his  hearers  that  "crisis"  entails 
both  "peril"  and  "possibility."  It  may  lead  to 
shipwreck,  but  also  to  new  shores.  The  out- 
come of  a  situation  of  crisis,  like  that  which 
faces  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  today,  will  depend  on  the  discern- 
ment, courage  and  faithful  perseverance  of 
its  members:  lay  people,  priests  and  bishops 
alike.  But  the  indispensable  starting  point 
for  discernment  must  be  willingness  to  see 
the  reality.  Any  genuine  response  presumes 
careful  attention  to  the  data  and  the  ability 
to  raise  the  relevant  questions.  Precooked 
data  or  prepackaged  responses  only  rein- 
force the  partisan  warfare  that  has  plagued 
American  Catholicism  for  all  too  many 
years. 

The  great  merit  of  these  books,  the 
wonderful  service  their  authors  provide  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  is  their  reso- 
lute and  unbiased  marshaling  of  data, 
joined  with  their  refusal  to  caricature  legit- 
imate concerns  or  dismiss,  with  facile 
labels,  differing  viewpoints.  Neither  fears 
to  admit  that  there  is  much  we  still  do  not 
know  about  issues  of  sexual  abuse  of 
minors,  whether  in  church  or  society,  about 
financial  costs  to  dioceses  and  about  the 
extent  and  die  causes  of  episcopal  failure. 

But  though  the  sexual  abuse  scandal 
may  have  precipitated  the  current  crisis,  the 
scope  of  botii  books  is  much  wider.  For  the 
sense  of  drift  in  American  Catholicism 
antedated  the  recent  revelations  in  Boston 


and  elsewhere.  In  many  ways,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  that  epochal  event  now  40 
years  in  the  past,  decisively  altered  Roman 
Catholicism's  self-understanding.  In  partic- 
ular, the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
laity  in  the  church  received  unprecedented 
affirmation.  And  the  consequences  are  still 
being  argued  over  and  painfully  worked 
out.  Both  A  People  Adrift  and  The  Corning 
Catholic  Church  grapple  with  the  legacy  of 
the  council,  and  both  are  aware  that  its 
reception  was  immensely  complicated  by 
the  cultural  upheavals  of  the  late  1960's  and 
70's. 

Steinfels  and  Gibson  are,  then,  latter- 
day  Virgils  guiding  the  perplexed  through 
a  dark  wood.  Both  are  primarily  journal- 
ists, who  possess  a  keen  eye  for  facts  and 
concrete  details  and  write  crisp,  unclut- 
tered prose.  Unlike  many  of  their  col- 
leagues in  journalism,  however,  both  are 
well  tutored  about  the  church  and  its  dis- 
tinctive tradition.  In  addition,  both  have  a 
rare  ability  to  discern  patterns  among  the 
data  and  to  weigh  proposals  discriminate- 
ly.  All  in  all,  theirs  is  journalism  of  a  high 
order.  Remarkably,  these  are  also  guides 
whose  competence  is  wed  to  commitment: 
they  are  passionate  for  the  church  and  its 
future  flourishing. 

Each,  to  be  sure,  brings  distinctive 
sensitivities  and  perspectives  that  enrich 
and  distinguish  their  books.  Peter 
Steinfels  emerges  from  the  vibrant  local 
church  that  was  Chicago  in  the  1950's. 
Son  of  "Commonweal  Catholics"  and  edi- 
tor of  the  student  newspaper  at  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago,  he  was  almost  pre- 
destined to  become  himself  editor  of 
Commonweal  and  religion  columnist  for 
The  New  York  Times.  The  evocation  of 
the  funeral  of  Chicago's  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin,  with  which  his  book  opens,  is 
memorable  for  its  vivid  sense  of  place  as 
well  as  its  poignancy. 

David  Gibson  converted  to 
Catholicism  at  age  30,  after  several  years' 
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employment  with  Vatican  Radio.  He  rue- 
fully confesses:  "Whether  my  conversion 
came  because  I  was  working  at  the  Vatican 
or  despite  it,  I  am  still  working  out." 
Gibson's  book  is  more  leisurely,  at  times 
meandering  in  style.  He  offers  digressions 
into  die  history  of  the  church  and  its  insti- 
tutions that  provide  helpful  perspective, 
but  can  also  distract.  The  book  is  replete 
with  provocative  quotations  from  a  variety 
of  sources:  they  tantalize  by  their  sugges- 
tiveness  but  are  too  often  left  undevel- 
oped. 

Tellingly,  Steinfels  begins  his  book 
with  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Battle  for 
Common  Ground."  In  it  he  describes  the 
project  launched  by  Cardinal  Bernardin  in 
1996  to  address  the  increasing  polariza- 
tion in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  to  promote  dialogue  among 
diverse  views.  The  founding  document  of 
this  Catholic  Common  Ground  Initiative 
bore  the  prescient  title,  "Called  to  Be 
Catholic:  Church  in  a  Time  of  Peril." 
This  was  six  years  before  the  annus  horribj- 
is  of  2002. 

In  one  of  the  supreme  ironies  of  recent 
Catholic  history,  Bernardin's  initiative  was 
severely  attacked  by  an  influential  group  of 
American  cardinals,  led  by  none  other  than 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law  of  Boston.  They 
feared  Bernardin's  undertaking  could 
compromise  core  Catholic  teaching  and, 
though  unwittingly,  support  the  relativism 
that  infects  American  culture.  One  can  see 
Steinfels,  as  he  recalls  these  happenings, 
shaking  his  head  in  disbelief  at  the  specta- 
cle of  senior  church  leaders  "tensed  to 
think  the  worst,  ready  to  perceive  a  doctri- 
nally  cautious  appeal  for  dialogue  as  a  sub- 
versive act." 

In  many  respects,  Steinfels's  book 
explores  in  some  depth  topics  identified  by 
"Called  to  Be  Catholic"  as  among  the  most 
pressing.  Thus,  after  a  nuanced  examina- 
tion of  the  "Scandal,"  he  treats  major  neu- 
ralgic concerns,  such  as  the  church's  role  in 
society,  Catholic  institutions  and  Catholic 
identity,  passing  on  the  faith,  and  sexuality 
and  the  role  of  women  in  the  church.  Each 
treatment  is  deeply  informed,  fair-minded 
and  willing  to  take  a  stand  and  make  perti- 
nent suggestions.  I  would,  for  example, 
urge  boards  of  trustees  of  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  to  dedicate  a  meeting  to 
discuss  at  length  the  chapter  on  "Catholic 
Institutions  and  Catholic  Identity." 

Woven  through  all  Steinfels's  discus- 
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sion  is  a  twofold  conviction.  First,  the  "nar- 
ratives"— reactionary,  conservative,  liber- 
al, radical — that  have  been  in  place  since 
Vatican  II  and  have  polarized  debate  have 
themselves  become  exhausted.  "It  is  time 
to  cease  forcing  the  data  into  simplified, 
partisan  accounts,  time  to  relax  and 
expand  the  framing  narratives  to  accom- 
modate almost  four  decades  of  further 
experience." 

Second,  to  accomplish  this  and  to 
meet  the  real  ecclesial  exigencies, of  the 
21st  century  will  require  persuasive  and 
bold  leadership.  It  is  the  failure  and  paral- 
ysis of  leadership  that  most  disturbs 
Steinfels  as  he  reviews  not  only  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis,  but  also  the  entire  Catholic 
scene  in  the  United  States.  What  he  says 
in  concluding  his  chapter  on  "The 
Scandal"  will  become  a  leitmotif  of  the 
entire  book.  "But  the  underlying  problem 
was  not  bad  leaders.  It  was  a  vacuum  of 
leadership,  and  it  would  manifest  itself  in 
area  after  area,  from  the  church's  public 
role  to  its  internal  reform."  Hence,  the 
final  chapter  of  A  People  Adrift,  "At  the 
Helm,"  recapitulates  and  expands  upon 
this  fundamental  persuasion. 

Certainly  the  bishops,  because  of  their 
singular  role  in  Catholicism,  have  a  prime 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  are  often 
most  culpable  in  failing  to  exercise  it.  But 
at  a  time  of  growing  lay  involvement  and 
leadership  at  various  levels  in  the  church, 
the  need  to  engage  in  creative  and  respon- 
sible leadership  is  incumbent  upon  many: 
from  Catholic  college  presidents  to 
Catholic  politicians,  from  religious  educa- 
tors to  parish  council  members.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Bemardin  approach — colle- 
gial,  consultative  and  mediating — models 
the  style  of  leadership  most  needed. 

Steinfels's  injunctions  here  are  as 
pointed  as  they  are  comrnonsensical.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  writes,  "Laity  at  the 
parish  and  diocesan  level  must  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  advisory  councils  now 
called  for — and  invent  new  mechanisms 
for  informal  or  formal  accountability." 
Reciprocally,  "The  liturgical  and  catechet- 
ical establishments  and  the  guild  of  aca- 
demic theologians,  which  have  generally 
assumed  the  defense  of  innovation  while 
leaving  the  task  of  protecting  continuity  to 
the  hierarchy,  will  have  to  broaden  their 
own  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  whole 
Catholic  tradition."  How  refreshing  to 
witness  this  move  beyond  the  tired  anti- 


nomies of  liberal  and  conservative  and 
glimpse  the  emergence  of  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  framework  that  seeks  to  do 
justice  to  all  legitimate  concerns. 

David  Gibson's  book,  though  differ- 
ently structured,  draws  upon  similar  mate- 
rial and  offers  proposals  quite  congruent 
with  Steinfels's  own.  Gibson  organizes  his 
book  in  terms  of  the  "three  estates"  of  the 
church:  the  laity,  the  priesthood  and  the 
hierarchy.  Once  again,  the  sexual  abuse 
scandal  serves  as  point  of  departure,  but 
the  issues  confronting  the  church  in  the 
United  States  far  transcend  what  has  dom- 
inated the  media's  appetite  for  the  sensa- 
tional. At  stake  is  the  shape  of  the  church 
to  come. 

Gibson  shows  considerable  nuance  in 
his  assessment  of  the  challenge  and  risk 
that  laity,  priests  and  bishops  face  in  com- 
mon. He  asks:  "How  can  the  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  fierce  pressures  of  scan- 
dal and  disillusionment  and  activism, 
change  without  conforming  to  the  punch- 
stamp  religious  template  that  is  making 
American  Christianity  about  as  differenti- 
ated as  a  string  of  Gap  franchises?  How 
can  Catholics  resolve  their  identity  crisis 
without  compromising  their  identity?" 

Throughout  The  Coming  Catholic 
Church  the  author's  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations are  governed  by  a  commit- 
ment to  patient  engagement  with  the 
church's  tradition,  as  well  as  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  pastoral  situation  to  which 
that  tradition  must  minister.  Gibson  iden- 
tifies three  areas  of  church  governance  that 
seem  most  amenable  to  creative  attention 
and  change:  transparency  in  financial 
affairs,  accountability  for  personnel  poli- 
cies and  decisions,  and  participation  in  the 
selection  of  bishops. 

Change  in  these  matters  does  not 
require  the  acumen  of  the  rocket  scientist; 
nor  is  it  hostile  to  the  tradition  of  the 
church.  Precedents  abound,  beginning 
with  Cyprian  of  Carthage's  assertion  that 
his  practice  was  never  to  make  a  decision 
without  consulting  his  priests  and  deacons 
and  gaining  the  approbation  of  his  people. 
But  perhaps  one  need  only  cite  John  Paul 
II,  who  in  Novo  Millennia  Ineunte  makes  his 
own  the  counsel  of  St.  Benedict  that  the 
abbot  consult  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, paying  particular  heed  to  the 
young  (N. Mi.,  No.  45). 

The  strength  of  these  two  books,  then, 
is  their  unapologetic  focus  upon  the  pas- 
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toral-practical,  indeed  the  institutional 
dimension  of  church.  Steinfels 
underscores  a  defining  trait  of  Catholic 
ecclesiology  when  he  writes,  "Despite  the 
tendency  of  people  to  speak,  usually  dis- 
missively,  of  the  'institutional  church,' 
there  is  simply  no  church  that  is  not  insti- 
tutional" Gibson  insists  that  the  crisis  is 
one  of  "governance  rather  than  a  crisis  of 
faith."  (I  cannot  but  wonder,  however, 
whether  it  is  not  both.) 

These  books  gain  added  substance 
because  the  authors  recognize  that  issues 
of  supreme  spiritual  import  are  at  stake. 
Again,  Steinfels  is  more  explicit.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  sort  of  imaginative 
and  empathetic  leadership  required 
"demands,  as  foundation,  considerable 
intellectual  and  spiritual  depth."  But 
Gibson  too  draws  upon  his  wide  reading  to 
display  spiritual  gems,  as  when  he  quotes 
Leon  Bloy:  "Man  has  places  in  his  heart 
which  do  not  yet  exist,  and  into  them 
enters  suffering,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  existence." 

The  one  lack  I  noted,  in  these  other- 
wise exemplary  studies,  was  their  relative 
failure  to  probe  the  Christological  founda- 
tion of  genuine  ecclesial  reform.  After  all, 
the  institution,  indispensable  as  it  is,  exists 
only  to  serve  the  common  life  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Steinfels  does  sound  a  promising 
Christological  note  in  the  very  epigraph  to 
his  book.  The  disciples,  adrift  and  buffeted 
by  the  storm,  cry  in  terror:  "Lord,  save  us. 
We  are  perishing."  And  Jesus  arises, 
rebukes  the  winds  and  the  sea  and  calms  the 
chaos.  But  the  Christological  insight, 
though  raised  up,  remains  undeveloped. 

Gibson  closes  his  own  book  with  a  typ- 
ically intriguing  quote  from  Georges 
Bernanos's  Diary  of  a  Country  Priest.  "The 
opposite  of  a  Christian  people  is  a  people 
grown  sad  and  old."  But  he  does  not 
explore  the  foundation  of  Christian  hope 
and  the  source  of  Christian  joy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  living  Jesus  "who  is  the  same, 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever." 

My  conviction  is  that  in  this  time  of 
peril,  all  of  us  in  the  church  urgently  need 
to  ponder  anew  and  spell  out  the  implica- 
tions of  the  striking  assertion  in  "Called  to 
Be  Catholic":  "Jesus  Christ,  present  in 
Scripture  and  sacrament,  is  central  to  all 
that  we  do;  he  must  always  be  the  measure 
and  not  what  is  measured."  Absent  this 
foundation,  any  presumed  reform  will  be 
built  only  on  sand.  Robert  Imbelli 
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begot  Nigel,  who  begot  Adam  and  several 
other  siblings.  He  lives  on  a  farm  near  the 
ancestral  gardens  at  Sissinghurst.  Whether 
influenced  by  heredity  or  environment,  in 
God's  Secretaries  (the  phrase  is  Calvin's)  he 
has  written  literary  nonfiction  of  the  high- 
est sort. 

The  first  key  figure  in  Nicolson's  story 
is  the  new  English  monarch,  James  I 
(already  James  VI  of  Scotland),  who  in 
1603  followed  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (who 
beheaded  his  mom,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  1587).  From  James's  view,  Elizabeth 
seems  to  have  made  amends  by  naming 
him  to  succeed  her.  James  had  survived  the 
assaults  of  "Knox-ious"  presbyters  in 
Scodand,  mosdy  by  ducking  their  punches. 
Once  on  England's  throne,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  solidify  Elizabeth's  precarious 
balance  between  such  extreme 
Presbyterians  on  one  side  and,  on  the 
odier,  Papists  (and  Jesuit  agents  like  Father 
Henry  Garnet,  who,  Nicolson  shows,  was 
implicated  in  Cm  Eiwkes's  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  1605). 

James's  goal  was  a  "broad  church"  pol- 
icy designed  to  unite  the  two  halves  oi 
Protestant  England.  The  one  was  Anglo- 
catholic,  still  imbued  with  a  love  of  ritual, 
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ceremony  and  the  sacraments.  The  other 
was  Calvinist  in  inspiration,  fierce  in  its 
rejection  of  the  symbolism  of  faith  and 
emphatic  about  direct  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual access  to  the  Word.  As  Nicolson 
explains  the  details,  the  latter  asked  James 
for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  to  suc- 
ceed Tyndale's  (c.  1530)  and  a  Genevan 
version  (1560).  The  former  group,  if  forced 
to  have  a  readable  Bible,  wanted  one  that 
would  preserve  the  authority  of  bishops. 
The  king — an  intellectual  in  his  owxi  right 
(see  his  On  Deinovologie,  which  inspired 
"Macbeth") — wanted  to  keep  everyone 
both  happy  and  insecure  about  just  what  he 
thought.  He  made  one  exception.  He 
would  have  none  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  into 
which  Calvinist  divines  had  inserted  anti- 
monarchial  marginalia. 

The  central  figure  in  Nicolson's  nar- 
rative is  not  the  king  but  a  lesser-known 
master  of  English  prose — a  contemporary 
of  Francis  Bacon,  John  Donne  and  that 
prose  genius  Shakespeare — Lancelot 
Andrewes,  dean  of  Westminster. 
Andrewes  headed  the  committee  of  eccle- 
sial  scholars  charged  with  producing  the 
new  translation.  As  Nicolson  notes,  he 
probably  wrote  most  of  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis  himself. 

Some  may  know  of  Andrewes 
through  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  in  his  Anglo- 
catholic  days  celebrated  the  bishop's  ser- 
mons. Eliot  used  one  to  begin  "Journey  of 
the  Magi":  "A  cold  coming  we  had  of  it,/ 
Just  the  worst  time  of  the  year/  For  a  jour- 
ney, and  such  a  long  journey:/  The  ways 
deep  and  the  weather  sharp,/  The  very 
dead  of  winter." 

Such  is  true  Andrewes;  the  subtle  iter- 
ation of  clipped  cadences  are  trademark. 
Take  his  rendering  of  Gen.  1:1,  which 
Nicolson  succinctly  but  substantively 
compares  to  other  versions.  Andrewes 
twice  evokes  the  phrase  "face"  to  stress 
the  mysterious  person  behind  creation. 
Or,  as  John  Carey  of  Oxford  University 
has  suggested,  take  the  sermon  on  John's 
Easter  Gospel  (20:1 1,  K.J.B.):  "But  Mary 
stood  without  at  the  sepulcher,  weeping." 
There  is  no  "autem"  in  the  Vulgate 
("Mariam  stabat  ad  monumentum  forts,  plo- 
rans").  Andrewes  thought  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  demanded  a  conjunction,  and 
in  his  sermon  rhapsodizes  on  why. 

Beginning  with  Tyndale,  Protestant 
translators  of  an  English  Bible  strove  to 
go  beyond  Latin  to  original,  "primitive" 


sources.  As  Andrewes  wrote  to  his  co- 
controversialist,  Cardinal  Robert 
Bellarmine,  "Our  appeal  is  to  antiquity, 
yea,  even  to  the  most  extreme  antiquity." 

Nicolson  sees  Andrewes  as  no  saint; 
he  loved  luxury  and  persecuted 
"Separatists"  too  "pure"  for  any  "united 
front."  They  liked  the  Geneva  Bible  and 
left  armed  with  it,  first  to  Holland  and 
then  Pilgrim  Massachusetts.  As  Nicolson 
notes,  they  believed  in  the  priesthood  of 
the  whole  congregation;  even  presbyters 
stank  of  hierarchy.  Perhaps  the  Genevan 
marginalia  against  kings  fed  the  cranki- 
ness that  exploded  in  1776. 

Is  the  King  James  Bible  important?  It 
should  be  to  Catholics,  even  if  as  a  paral- 
lel text.  Before  the  how-to  handbooks  of 
Martha  Stewart,  it  was  the  most  read 
book  in  English — the  languge  of  an 
empire  on  which,  in  Shakespeare's  "dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  the  sun 
never  set.  With  Athens  and  Rome, 
Nicolson  argues,  it  has  been  our  primer 
on  eloquence,  an  indelible  part  of  our 
heritage,  a  code  that  energizes  the 
speeches  of  everyone  from  Lincoln  to 
Churchill  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  (In  fair- 
ness, Tyndale  was  no  slouch  either  and 
coined  phrases  like  "let  there  be  light," 
"the  signs  of  the  times"  and  "the  powers 
that  be,"  some  of  which  Andrewes's  team 
preserved.) 

Our  age  is  not  just  postmodern,  but 
also  post-eloquent.  Even  before  left  liter- 
ary criticism  indicted  eloquence  as  an 
Enemy  of  the  People,  many  others  had 
tried  to  dumb  it  or  drab  it  down,  includ- 
ing— as  Nicolson  laments — the  many 
liturgical  committees  who  confuse  mak- 
ing the  word  accessible  with  making  it 
dull.  Anyone  who  loves  language  will 
delight  in  his  hook,  which  attests  to  the 
radiance  of  the  word  as  well  as  the  Word. 
Nicolson  is  also  the  author  of  a  highly 
praised  book  (a  "poetic  paean")  about  the 
remote  Shiant  Islands.  Here  he  has  writ- 
ten several  passages — on  the  collaborative 
nature  of  the  K.J.B.  and  one  psychological 
profile  of  Andrewes — worth  the  price  of 
many  other  works  published  this  year 
(combined). 

Finishing  this  text,  a  poor  exiled  post- 
modernist like  me  was  left  to  echo 
Shakespeare  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
"We  have  been  at  a  feast  of  languages, 
and  eaten  the  scraps."  Even  such  scraps 
are  manna.  Tom  O'Brien 
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made  public,  and  Pius  XII  never  saw  fit 
to  promulgate  it. 

Mr.  Krieg  points  out  clearly  that 
the  ecclesiology  of  the  time  was  domi- 


nated by  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  "perfect  society,"  the  protection  of 
whose  institution  and  organization  was 
the  principal  duty  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
French  Catholic  philosopher  Jacques 
Maritain,  who,  to  his  profound  regret, 
had  let  himself  be  duped  into  an 
ambiguous  and  distant  relationship  with 
Action  Franchise  by  his  conservative 
and  traditional  spiritual  directors  (Dom 
Delatte,  O.S.B.,  Father  Clerissac,  O.P., 
Father  Garrigou-Lagrange,  O.P.,  and 
others)  came  to  realize  and  to  admit  his 
naivete,  and  supported  the  pope's  con- 
demnation of  the  movement.  He  was 
never  forgiven  for  this  by  the  powerful 
members  of  the  traditional  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

In  his  last  book,  On  the  Church  of 
Christ:  The  Person  of  the  Church  and  Its 
Personnel,  Maritain  maintained  that  the 
person  of  the  church — which  Krieg 
identifies  as  "mystery  or  sacrament,  as 
people  of  God,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
collegial  community  and  as  servant" — 
this  church  is  "indeiectibly  holy";  but, 
Maritain  added,  "its  personnel  is  not." 
It  is  composed  of  fallible,  imperfect 
men,  who,  as  Mr.  Krieg  mentions,  all 
too  often  placed  protecting  the  institu- 
tion and  its  reputation  above  its  mission 
to  proclaim  the  truth — or  defend  die 
victims  of  sexual  abuse.  Recently  a 
French  scholar  of  Jacques  Maritain 
wrote  to  me  diat  the  present  tendency 
of  Catholic  neoconservatives  (like 
Michael  Novak,  George  Weigel,  Deal 
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The  Way  of  the  Wise 

Twenty-fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  21,  2003 

Readings:  Wis  2:12,  17-20;  Ps  54:3-8;  Jas  3:16-4:3;  Mk  9:30-37 

The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  (Jas  3:18) 


THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  a  contra- 
diction in  the  messages  found  in 
today's  readings.  James  teaches 
that  the  way  of  righteousness 
leads  to  peace,  while  the  author  of  Wisdom 
describes  a  conspiracy  plotted  against  a 
righteous  one.  hi  the  Gospel,  Jesus  first 
informs  his  disciples  that  he  will  be  the  vic- 
tim of  just  such  a  conspiracy,  and  then  he 
subverts  their  standard  for  judging  impor- 
tance. What  are  we  to  make  of  this? 

\n\  \\  ist  Inn i  tradition  is  based  <  >n  s<  ime 
form  of  the  theory  of  retribution:  good  or 
wise  behavior  brings  forth  success;  wicked 
or  foolish  behavior  yields  misfortune. 


dianne  berg  ant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

Hudson  and  others)  to  use  religion  to 
promote  certain  political  programs  of  the 
present  American  administration  on  eco- 
nomic justice,  war  and  sexuality  strikes 
him  as  a  kind  of  "maurrassisme  ameri- 
cain,"  and  I  think  he's  right. 

Bernard  Doering 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Protecting  Marriage 

To  protect  marriage,  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  recently 
said  the  bishops  probably  would  approve 
adding  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  the 
i  of  Marriage  Act  amendment, 
,c  that  marriage  is  only  between 
a  man  and  a  woman. 

il  the  bishops  do  come  out  in  support 
<>l  D(  >M A.  will  they  also  state  marriage  is 
to  be  for  a  lifetime  and  support  changes  in 
the  laws  to  make  divorce  harder?  Will 
passing  DOMA  make  spousal  abuse,  child 
abuse,  adultery  and  divorce  disappear? 
I  Low  is  it  that  two  men  or  two  women 


Wisdom  teaching  itself  is  a  collection  of 
maxims  gleaned  from  experience,"  each 
providing  a  vignette  exemplifying  this  the- 
ory. 

The  Letter  or  James  describes  several 
situations  that  we  all  know  well.  Jealousy 
and  selfishness  do  indeed  spawn  disorder, 
as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  recent  financial 
and  sports  scandals.  We  also  know  that 
desiring  the  land  or  natural  resources  of 
other  nations  often  leads  to  war.  If  we  are 
honest  we  will  admit  that  only  when  we 
learn  to  bridle  our  inordinate  passions  will 
we  experience  true  wisdom,  which  is 
"peaceable,  gentle,  compliant,  full  of 
mercy." 

The  ideal  that  James  offers  is  not 
beyond  our  reach.  We  have  already  tasted 
the  kind  of  life  he  sketches.  We  have 


wanting  to  make  a  civil  comminnent  to 
each  other  are  a  threat  to  a  man  and 
woman  wanting  to  get  married,  especially 
in  the  church? 

Perhaps  the  real  threat  to  marriage  is 
unrealistic  societal  and  religious  pressures 
on  individuals  to  get  married  and  have 
children  whether  or  not  they  want  it  or 
are  ready  for  it.  Marriage  has  many  ene- 
mies, but  gays  and  lesbians  who  want  civil 
recognition  of  their  relationship  are  not 
necessarily  among  them. 

Steven  Payne 
Lake  Forest,  Calif. 

Self-Preoccupied 

Thanks  to  Robert  A.  Krieg  for  his  valu- 
able article,  "The  Vatican  Concordat 
With  Hitler's  Reich"  (9/1).  I  agree  that 
the  Vatican,  fearful  that  the  negotiating 
window  would  soon  close,  was  primarily 
concerned  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
sacramental  system  and  to  gain  guarantees 
about  Catholic  education. 

I  have  several  critical  observations. 
First,  can  we  be  so  sure  that  Catholic 
opposition  to  the  new  regime  was  choked 


known  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  our 
families  and  communities.  We  know  from 
experience  that  certain  options  are  set 
before  us,  and  we  have  decided  to  choose 
the  path  leading  to  peace. 

Though  the  wisdom  tradition  offers  a 
high  ideal,  its  teaching  is  not  unrealistic. 
The  sages  knew  that  those  who  choose  the 
way  of  righteousness  may  be  confronted 
with  obstacles  that  seem  insurmountable. 
The  reading  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
describes  such  a  situation.  People  who  try 
to  live  lives  of  integrity  are  not  always 


off  by  the  concordat?  One  senses  rather 
that  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Center  Party 
as  well,  were  very  worried  about  losing 
their  people  en  masse  to  enthusiasm  for 
Germany's  renewal. 

Second,  the  ecclesiological  inferences 
that  Mr.  Krieg  wants  to  draw  from 
Catholic  self-preoccupation  may  be  theo- 
logically valid  but  historically  anachronis- 
tic. German  Catholicism  was  still  bur- 
dened by  its  minority  self-consciousness. 
Catholic  support  for  the  Weimar 
Republic  and  its  denominational  pluralism 
came  less  from  a  love  of  democracy  and  of 
human  rights  for  their  own  sake,  and 
more  from  the  pragmatic  conviction  that 
the  Republic  offered  the  most  advanta- 
geous environment  for  Catholic  flourish- 
ing. Today  we  rightly  regret  the  church's 
timidity  in  speaking  for  all  the  persecuted. 
But  we  should  try  to  see  more  clearly 
what  a  momentous  identity  change  that 
would  have  entailed — an  unlikely  devel- 
opment in  any  circumstance,  and  particu- 
larly so  given  the  brutality  and  rapidity  of 
the  Nazi  totalitarian  takeover. 

Third,  the  Rev.  John  Jay  Hughes's 
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appreciated.  In  fact,  they  are  often 
ridiculed  and  sometimes  even  persecuted. 
Their  very  lives  can  act  as  a  rebuke  of  the 
lives  of  others,  their  goodness  an  accusa- 
tion. There  are  people  who  seem  to  take 
delight  in  pushing  decent  individuals  to 
their  limits,  trying  to  show  that  they  are  no 
better  than  the  rest.  If  they  cannot  corrupt 
these  good  people,  they  try  instead  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Jesus  is  the  ultimate  example  of  such 
victimization.  He  was  the  righteous  one 
par  excellence.  When  those  who  opposed 
him  were  unable  to  undermine  the  success 
of  his  ministry,  they  plotted  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  knew  it,  and  yet  he  was  not 
deterred.  In  this  he  became  the  model  par 
excellence  of  how  one  should  continue 
faithfully  on  the  path  of  righteousness 
despite  immense  obstacles,  leaving  the  out- 
come in  God's  hands. 

We  all  try  to  fashion  our  lives  and  our 
world  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  in 
such  ways  that  the  ideal  presented  by 
James  might  become  a  reality.  But  one 
does  not  have  to  live  long  to  realize  that 
the  other  scenario  too  often  forces  itself 
upon  us.  The  people  upon  whom  we  relied 
seem  to  betray  us;  unbridled  violence  locks 
us  in  a  state  of  terror;  hatred  and  crime  vic- 


timize whole  populations.  Goodness  does 
not  guarantee  success  and  happiness,  and 
shameless  behavior  seems  to  win  out. 

When  we  are  caught  in  the  throes  of 
such  peril,  we  do  not  need  the  wicked  to 
say,  "Let  us  beset  the  just  one."  We  our- 
selves might  question  the  value  of  clinging 
to  our  noble  standards.  Once  again  a 
choice  is  set  before  us.  Will  we  discover 
that  our  integrity  is  nothing  but  a  veneer? 
Will  we  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  the 
"low  road"?  Or  will  our  trust  in  God  carry 
us  through?  Will  we  choose  the  "high 
road"  of  loyal  discipleship  despite  the  cost 
that  this  may  exact? 

The  Gospel  reading  ends  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  strange  note.  After  Jesus 
reveals  the  tragic  end  that  he  faces,  the  dis- 
ciples argue  about  status  within  the  com- 
munity. Hadn't  they  been  listening  to  him? 
In  response  to  their  quarreling,  Jesus  turns 
their  expectations,  and  ours,  upside  down: 
the  greatest  becomes  the  least;  the  first 
becomes  the  last.  He  insists  that  it  is  in 
receiving  society's  most  vulnerable  that  we 
receive  Jesus  himself;  and  in  receiving  him, 
we  receive  God.  This  is  the  epitome  of  true 
wisdom. 

Perhaps  the  messages  found  within 
these  readings  are  not  contradictor)'  after 


article  actually  defends  the  Vatican  con- 
cordat, although  one  would  not  know  this 
from  Mr.  Krieg's  quotation  of  it. 

Michael  Hollehch 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Does  Not  Compute 

The  statement  in  Signs  of  the  Times  (8/4), 
that  Massachusetts  Attorney  General 
Reilly  "said  the  figure  of  at  least  789  chil- 
dren victimized  by  237  priests  and  13 
other  church  workers  in  the  archdiocese 
came  directly  from  archdiocesan  records," 
indicates  that  Reilly  did  not  read  his  own 
report  carefully. 

He  appears  to  have  relied  on  the  exec- 
utive summary.  This  states  that  "according 
to  the  archdiocese's  own  files  789  victims 
have  complained  of  sexual  abuse  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,"  and  that  "the  evidence 
also  reveals  that  250  church  workers  stand 
accused  of  acts  of  rape  and  sexual  assault 
of  children."  The  problem  is  that  these 
statements  are  not  consistent  with  what  is 
in  the  body  of  the  report. 

The  report's  text  reveals  that  the  num- 
ber of  237  priests  was  compiled  from  four 


disparate  sources:  "documents  produced 
by  die  archdiocese,  documents  filed  in 
civil  suits  on  behalf  of  alleged  victims, 
media  reports  and  documents  created  by 
organizations  representing  victims  of  cler- 
gy sexual  abuse."  The  conclusion  "that 
priests  in  the  archdiocese  had  sexually 
abused  at  least  789  children  between  1940 
and  today"  also  was  "ultimately"  compiled 
from  a  review  of  archdiocesan  records  "as 
well  as  court  records  and  information  pro- 
vided by  groups  representing  victims  of 
clergy  abuse." 

In  assessing  the  quantitative  magni- 
tude of  the  archdiocesan  admimstration's 
failure  to  deal  adequately  with  clergy  sexu- 
al abuse,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  alle- 
gations of  abuse  brought  to  the  archdioce- 
san administration  from  allegations  it  may 
not  have  known  about.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral's objective  was  to  present  "an  official 
public  record  of  what  occurred,"  but  a 
close  reading  of  the  report  indicates  that 
this  objective  remains  to  be  realized. 

Francis  M.  McLaughlin 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


all.  Wisdom  urges  us  to  choose  the  right 
path.  Jesus  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  path — namely,  embracing  the 
vulnerable  in  our  midst:  the  defenseless 
children,  the  despairing  poor,  the  terrified 
mentally  ill,  the  marginalized  disabled,  the 
refugees  of  war.  The  vulnerable  are  all 
around  us.  The  world  seems  to  say,  "Get 
out  of  life  what  you  can.  Let  others  take 
care  of  themselves."  The  disciple  of  Jesus 
asks,  "How  can  I  help?"  This  is  foolish  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  and  they  may  ridicule 
and  even  persecute  those  who  follow  this 
way.  But  it  is  the  way  of  the  wise,  and  the 
fruit  of  such  righteousness  is  true  peace. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Consider  times  in  your  life  when  you 
experienced  deep  peace  and  content- 
ment. How  was  this  the  consequence 
of  making  right  choices? 

•  Consider  times  when  you  suffered 
because  of  the  right  choices  you 
made.  Are  you  happy  with  the  way  you 
responded? 

•  Who  are  the  vulnerable  in  your  life, 
and  how  might  you  be  more  helpful  to 
them? 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses— expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
1 06  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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Of  Many  Things 


A few  weeks  ago  I  made  a 
quick  stop  into  my  local  deli 
for  a  small  can  of  tomato 
sauce,  which  wound  up  cost- 
ing me  $105.49.  The  49  cents  was  my 
actual  purchase.  The  $105,  thanks  to 
New  York's  Mayor  Mike  (which 
rhymes  with  hike)  Bloomberg,  was  a 
parking  citation. 

You've  heard,  I'm  sure,  of  the  city's 
serious  fiscal  crisis.  Faced  with  a  pro- 
jected budget  gap  of  $3.8  billion  for 
2004,  Mike  had  to  take  drastic  mea- 
sures. He  closed  the  gap  through  ser- 
vice cuts  and  funds  from  Albany.  The 
projected  gap  for  2005  was  set  at  $5.4 
billion,  which  the  mayor  expects  to 
shrink  to  $752  million,  pending  state 
aid,  etc.  Theories  and  allegations 
abound,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  this,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  (I  suppose), 
concerning  the  causes  and  cures  of  our 
woeful  financial  situation. 

But  I  digress.  Among  Bloomberg's 
cost-cutting/revenue-generating  mea- 
sures is  a  hike  in  the  fines  for  parking 
violations.  In  a  city  of  8  million  people, 
there  are  lots  and  lots  of  vehicles  mov- 
ing around  (or  standing  still).  Here  in 
Manhattan,  where  business  must  go  on 
as  usual  (read:  U.P.S.  and  FedEx  trucks 
have  to  pull  curbside  to  deliver),  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  strained  (pace,  Bard). 
Those  traffic  "officers"  can  at  times  be 
as  plentiful  as  the  ubiquitous  New  York 
City  pigeon.  And  it's  getting  worse  by 
the  day,  in  every  borough.  Mike  B.  is 
really  big  on  agencies'  enforcement  of 
quotas.  (If  he  could  collect  on  the  all 
the  years'  worth  of  unpaid  tickets,  we 
just  might  enjoy  a  budget  surplus.) 

The  majority  of  people  do  not 
intentionally,  with  reckless  disregard, 
violate  traffic  or  parking  rules.  In  my 
own  case,  I  had  parked,  facing  west,  at 
rop  outside  the  deli.  I  know  the 
le  (this  is  home  turf,  remem- 
bus  could  be  sighted  in  the 
So  I  ran  in,  got  the  tomato 
sauce,  a  aite< !  a  minute  or  so  at  the 
checkout,  then  returned  to  my  car  and 
drove  home.  I  didn't;  know  I  had  been 
ticketed.  As  it  turns  out,  an  eyewitness, 
who  recognized  me  from  the  parish, 
reported  diat  the  traffic  officer  had 
been  traveling  eastbound.  Upon  spot- 
ting diat  sitting  duck  across  the  street, 


he  couldn't  wait  to  come  in  for  the  kill. 
The  only  way  he  could  succeed  in  his 
mission,  however — realizing  (rightly) 
the  driver  was  likely  to  return  momen- 
tarily— was  to  commit  a  violation  of  his 
own.  A  moving  violation.  Specifically, 
he  stopped  abrupdy  on  the  avenue, 
which  is  a  main  thoroughfare,  and 
without  a  second  thought  executed  a 
U-turn.  Then  he  folded  the  ticket  and 
inserted  it  halfway  into  the  hood  of  my 
car,  practically  out  of  sight. 

For  any  good  it  will  do  me,  I've 
written  to  the  Parking  Violations 
Bureau  to  express  myself,  hi  effect,  I 
ask,  since  when  have  the  rules  of  driv- 
ing been  relativized?  Are  traffic 
enforcers,  who  are  city  government 
employees  and  presumably  set  an 
example  to  other  drivers,  held  to  a  dif- 
ferent standard?  Mayor  Mike,  your 
representative  broke  a  law.  He  should 
be  accountable.  With  the  exception  of 
emergency  police,  fire  or  ambulance 
drivers,  no  traffic  employee  should  be 
above  the  law.  And  besides,  I  cannot 
even  decipher  the  complainant's  signa- 
ture on  the  ticket.  That  in  itself  is,  or  at 
least  used  to  be,  grounds  for  the  defen- 
dant's refusal  to  pay. 

I'm  not  holding  my  breath  for  a 
reply.  I  know  two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right.  But  I  also  remember  a  number  of 
years  ago  being  ticketed  before  6  a.m. 
while  parked  near  the  front  of  my 
church.  (My  car's  rear  end  extended  a 
few  inches  beyond  a  restrictive  sign.)  I 
was  just  coming  off  overnight  duty  at 
the  parish  homeless  shelter — doing 
work  that  the  city  needs  and  appreci- 
ates. My  memory  is  blurry,  but  I  think 
the  fine  then  was  $50. 1  entered  a  not- 
guilty  plea,  reminding  the  city  of  my 
purpose  there  and  the  fact  diat  there 
are  no  weddings  or  funerals  ever  sched- 
uled before  6  a.m.  I  received  a  reply 
from  the  Parking  Violations  Bureau 
rescinding  the  guilty  charge.  But,  get 
this:  they  lowered  the  fine  to  some- 
thing like  $10.1  felt  as  if  a  doctor  had 
informed  me  I  was  somewhat  pregnant. 
In  any  event,  I  did  not  pay  a  penny. 

If  I  am  half  as  lucky  this  time,  and 
pray  that  I  am,  you're  invited  to  my 
home  for  dinner.  I  hope  you  like  pasta 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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editorial 


Refugees  in 
Danger 

THE  PROSPECTS  ARE  DARK  FOR  the  world's 
refugees  and  asylum  seekers.  Ever  more 
stringent  security  measures  in  the  wake  of 
terrorist  attacks  have  led  to  higher  and 
higher  barriers  in  countries  that  once  wel- 
comed them.  These  less-than-welcoming  countries,  more- 
over, are  among  the  wealthiest:  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  European  nations  and  Australia. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  a  nongovernmental 
advocacy  group,  reported  in  its  recently  released  World 
Refugee  Survey  that  only  27,000  refugees  were  admitted 
here  in  2002 — the  lowest  number  in  three  decades,  and  a 
sharp  drop  from  the  70,000  admitted  the  year  before. 
Forty  thousand  people  already  approved  have  been  kept 
waiting  for  final  clearance.  For  many  refugees,  long 
months  of  waiting  have  stretched  into  years.  As  a  result, 
new  generations  are  being  born  in  desolate  refugee  camps 
throughout  the  world,  where  they  are  simply  warehoused. 

Ruud  Lubbers,  the  United  Nations  high  commissioner 
for  refugees,  points  out  in  the  survey  that  a  number  of 
governments  have  not  only  taken  additional  steps  to 
exclude  refugees  and  asylum  seekers;  they  have  increasing- 
ly held  them  behind  bars  in  countries  where  they  had 
hoped  to  find  safety  and  acceptance.  This  harsh  treatment 
has  often  been  accompanied  by  threats  of  expulsion  back 
to  the  very  states  where  they  were  threatened  with  perse- 
cution. Forcible  repatriation  of  this  kind  runs  counter  to 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  principles.  China, 
for  example,  has  forcibly  repatriated  tens  of  thousands  of 
North  Koreans,  who  because  of  their  unauthorized  depar- 
ture from  North  Korea,  face  imprisonment  and  even  exe- 
cution upon  their  return. 

The  United  States  itself  has  forcibly  repatriated  some 
1,500  Haitians,  and  has  imprisoned  many  others  in  deten- 
tion facilities  in  Florida.  Bishop  Thomas  Wenski,  now  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee 
on  Migration,  released  a  statement  last  May  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  detention  of  this  kind  "sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  detaining  asylum  seekers  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  future  migrations  of  those  fleeing  persecution." 

Besides  those  who  have  managed  to  flee  their  countries 
of  origin  in  the  frequently  vain  search  for  safety  elsewhere, 


an  even  greater  number  of  men,  women  and  children 
remain  trapped  within  their  own  borders  as  internally  dis- 
placed persons.  They  not  only  lack  the  protections  accord- 
ed refugees  under  international  law,  they  often  find  them- 
selves in  danger  of  attack  by  their  own  governments. 
Wracked  by  the  country's  20-year  civil  war,  civilian  popu- 
lations in  southern  Sudan  have  endured  assaults  by  the 
government  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Sudan 
now  has  the  highest  number  of  I.D.R's  in  the  world. 
Colombia  is  a  close  second,  with  a  million  and  a  half  peo- 
ple uprooted  from  their  homes  by  the  conflicts  there. 
Three  thousand  Colombians  who  tried  to  flee  from 
Tachira  State  into  Venezuela  in  February  2002  were 
turned  back  at  the  border  by  Venezuelan  authorities.  This 
forced  them  to  return  to  the  very  place  where  their  lives 
were  threatened.  In  addition,  a  number  of  governments 
have  manipulated  the  terrorist  threat  to  further  their  own 
agendas,  especially  to  justify  cracking  down  on  dissenting 
groups.  Russian  crackdowns  in  Chechnya  serve  as  a  case  in 
point,  as  well  as  China's  arrests  of  Tibetans. 

not  all  the  news  is  bad.  The  defeat  of  the  Taliban  regime 
in  Afghanistan  has  made  it  possible  for  a  majority  of  the 
two  million  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  last  year.  But 
as  the  survey  tersely  notes,  "the  international  community 
failed  to  deliver  adequate  security  and  reconstruction 
assistance — two  essentials  for  full  and  sustainable  repatria- 
tion." Consequently,  many  returnees  were  obliged  to  find 
shelter  in  camps  for  displaced  persons — hardly  the  equiva- 
lent of  home.  Among  countries  that  provide  refugee 
assistance  through  the  United  Nations  high  commissioner 
for  refugees  and  other  groups,  most  of  the  wealthy  G-7 
countries  stand  out  for  being  among  the  least  generous. 
The  richest  of  all,  the  United  States,  ranks  10th.  Ironically, 
the  less  developed  nations  have  been  the  most  welcoming. 
Though  it  receives  little  international  assistance,  Iran — 
currendy  a  subject  of  suspicion  in  the  administration's 
eyes — cares  for  half  the  world's  refugees,  most  of  whom 
come  from  the  Middle  East. 

Advocates  for  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  support 
efforts  to  exclude  terrorists,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
emphasize  the  need  for  greater  balance  between  security7 
concerns  and  human  rights  principles.  As  Mr.  Lubbers 
observes,  the  fight  against  terror,  for  all  its  legitimacy,  nev- 
ertheless has  to  "preserve  the  fundamental  rights  and 
democratic  institutions  that  terrorists  seek  to  undermine." 
Here  and  in  other  countries  that  have  raised  fortress-like 
barriers  against  those  fleeing  persecution,  these  rights  and 
institutions  are  now  in  danger. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Conservatives  to  Meet  With 
Bishops  on  Sex  Abuse  Crisis 

Several  leading  U.S.  bishops  are  expected 
to  attend  a  discussion  forum  with  self- 
styled  conservative  Catholic  voices  on  the 
clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis  on  Sept.  8  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

"We  should  be  talking  about  the  25- 
year  legacy  of  our  pope  and  how  that  can 
guide  our  actions  for  the  immediate 
future,"  said  Deal  W.  Hudson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Crisis  magazine  and  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  meeting. 

Several  initial  news  reports  on  the 
planned  meeting  described  it  as  a  counter- 
point to  a  similar  meeting  of  about  40  lay 
Catholic  leaders  with  some  of  the  same 
bishops  in  July — a  meeting  Hudson  pub- 
licly criticized,  saying  it  was  "stacked  with 
left-wing  dissidents.  There  wasn't  a  con- 
servative to  be  seen." 

Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville, 
HI.,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  other  executive  officers 
of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  Cardinal  Theodore 
E.  McCarrick  of  Washington  attended  the 
first  meeting.  Hudson  said  those  bishops 
and  two  others  "suggested  by  the  confer- 
ence" have  been  invited  to  the  second.  But 
when  he  was  asked  if  the  September  meet- 
ing was  meant  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
July  session  or  was  prompted  by  it,  he 
answered  "No"  to  both  questions.  He 
acknowledged  a  parallel  of  structure 
between  the  two  meetings  but  said, 
"whenever  you  talk  to  bishops  about  prob- 
lems in  the  church,  parallels  are  going  to 
arise." 

Alsgr.  Francis  J.  Maniscalco,  director 
for  communications  for  the  U.S.C.C.B., 
said  the  September  meeting  "is  an  activity 
of  those  who  are  organizing  the  meeting. 
It  is  not  a  U.S.C.C.B.  activity,  and  the 
bishops  attending  will  be  doing  so  as 
diocesan  bishops  and  not  in  an  official 
U.S.C.C.B.  capacity."  He  had  a  similar 
comment  in  July  about  the  previous  meet- 
ing. 

Hudson  said  he  asked  for  the  meeting 
with  some  leading  bishops  to  discuss  "the 
future  of  the  church  after  the  sex  abuse 
scandal,  and  particularly  to  talk  about  the 


way  in  which  the  teaching  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  shows  the  way  of  recovering  from 
the  crisis."  He  said  he  did  not  think  the 
pope's  legacy  "was  on  the  table  at  that  ear- 
lier meeting." 

Asked  what  specific  issues  he  hoped  to 
discuss,  he  said:  "One  is  the  problem  of 
dissent  in  the  church.  Another  is,  I  think, 
some  of  the  bad  advice  being  given  to 
solve  the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  You  know,  do 
away  with  celibacy,  ordain  women  and 
open  up  the  priesthood  to  married  men.  I 
think  this  is  all  bad  advice." 

He  criticized  Voice  of  the  Faithful,  a  lay 
organization  started  in  Boston  as  the  sexu- 
al abuse  crisis  was  mushrooming  there,  for 
seeking  to  bring  structural  change  to  the 
church.  "I  think  we  have  to  change  our 
way  of  implementing  our  structures....  I 
don't  think  the  structures  themselves  are 
bad,"  he  said. 

The  earlier  meeting  with  leading  bish- 
ops was  organized  by  Geoffrey  T.  Boisi,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Boston  College 
board  of  trustees  and  former  vice  chair- 
man of  JPMorgan  Chase  &  Co.  It  consist- 
ed mainly  of  Catholic  business  leaders  but 
also  included  Catholic  academic  and  pro- 
fessional figures.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J., 
editor  in  chief  of  America,  also  attended. 
Because  the  meeting  was  off  the  record,  he 
would  characterize  it  only  as  "a  useful  and 
positive  conversation  between  the  bishops 
and  lay  leaders."  He  expressed  surprise 
that  that  a  group  of  C.E.O.'s  would  be 
characterized  as  flaming  liberals. 


Archdiocese  Plans  for  Recovery 
After  $25.7  Million  Settlement 

Property  sales,  cutbacks  in  high  school 
tuition  aid  and  higher  parish  assessments 
are  part  of  a  five-year  financial  plan  the 
Archdiocese  of  Louisville  has  unveiled  to 
get  back  on  its  feet  following  this  sum- 
mer's $25.7-million  settlement  of  lawsuits 
over  sexual  abuse  by  clergy.  The  settle- 
ment covered  243  lawsuits  by  240  alleged 
victims.  The  archdiocese  nearly  emptied 
its  unrestricted  investment  portfolio  to  pay 
the  settlement.  The  amount  is  to  be  divid- 
ed up  among  the  plaintiffs,  taking  into 


account  the  severity  of  the  abuse  and  other 
factors,  under  a  court-supervised  media- 
tion process. 

The  financial  recovery  plan — parts  of 
w  hich  have  already  been  implemented — 
includes  the  first  hike  in  decades  of  the 
catbedratiaim,  an  assessment  paid  by  the 
123  parishes  of  the  archdiocese  to  help 
fund  the  ministries  of  the  bishop.  It  also 
includes  lowering  interest  rates  the  arch- 
diocese pays  on  parish  deposits,  consoli- 
dating archdiocesan  offices,  shifting  some 
parish-related  expenses  from  the  archdio- 
cese back  to  parishes  and  cutting  back 
clergy  benefits  to  priests  suspended  for 
abusing  minors. 

"There's  a  principle  behind  all  of  this," 
said  Brian  Reynolds,  archdiocesan  chan- 
cellor and  chief  administrative  officer.  "All 
of  us  benefit  from  a  financially  healthy 
church — the  staff,  priests,  everyone.  And 
this  plan  of  recovery  will  have  an  impact 
on  everyone,"  he  said.  "All  of  us  will  con- 
tribute to  the  re-establishing  of  a  financial- 
ly healthy  local  church." 

The  current  assessment  on  parishes  is  5 
percent  of  parish  income — 1.86  percent  to 
fund  clergy  retirement,  1.14  percent  for 
the  archdiocesan  newspaper,  The  Record, 
and  2  percent  for  the  catbedratiaim.  Under 
the  new  plan  the  yearly  assessment  will 
increase  to  7  percent  in  January  2004  and 
8  percent  in  the  summer  of  2005.  Parishes 
will  also  have  to  start  paying  the  cost  of 
life  and  disability  insurance  for  their 
employees — a  total  of  about  $500,000  a 
year,  which  in  the  past  was  paid  by  the 
archdiocese. 

The  archdiocese  will  halve  its  salary  and 
housing  allowances  for  the  eight  priests 
permanendy  suspended  from  ministry  for 
admitted  or  substantiated  sexual  abuse  of 
minors.  Two  of  those  are  in  prison.  While 
many  have  objected  to  clerical  child 
molesters  still  receiving  church  support, 
church  law  obliges  a  bishop  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  "decent  support  and  social 
assistance"  of  all  his  priests,  including 
those  retired,  ill  or  barred  from  ministry. 

Other  financial  adjustments  to  be  taken 
under  the  archdiocesan  plan  include: 

•  Canceling  a  final  $1.7  million  expan- 
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SMOKE  WARNING.  Since  all  smoke  is  carcinogenic,  the  smoke  given  off  by  incense  used  in  church  is 
carcinogenic,  said  Jim  McDaid,  a  medical  doctor  and  a  junior  minister  in  Ireland's  Department  of 
Transport.  Although  he  did  not  oppose  the  use  of  incense  in  religions  services,  he  said  altar  servers 
should  be  taught  how  to  minimize  the  health  risk.  (CNS  file  photo) 


sion  grant  to  Trinity  High  School  in 
Louisville.  The  archdiocese  has  already 
given  Trinity  $4.8  million  for  the  expan- 
sion plan. 

•  Selling  the  buildings  and  property  of  a 
now-closed  parish  and  a  farm  it  bought  six 
years  ago  for  a  possible  future  parish  site. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  two  properties 
is  $1.85  million. 

•  Reducing  interest  paid  on  regular 
parish  deposits  in  the  Archdiocesan 
Deposit  and  Loan  Fund  from  5  percent  to 
3.5  percent  and  on  long-term  deposits 
from  7.5  percent  to  5  percent. 

•  Cutting  financial  aid  to  Catholic  high 
schools,  in  the  form  of  tuition  vouchers  to 
parents,  by  50  percent,  to  $225,000  a  year 
for  the  next  five  years. 

•  Further  consolidating  archdiocesan 
offices  and  selling  surplus  properties  that 
result. 

On  June  30,  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  Louisville  Archdiocese  had  $31.1 
million  in  restricted  invesmients — nearly 
half  in  the  form  of  deposits  of  parish  funds 
and  the  rest  in  endowed  or  otherwise 
restricted  funds.  Those  funds  were  given 
to  the  archdiocese  for  specific  purposes 
and  cannot  be  used  for  anything  else.  It 
had  $26.2  million  in  unrestricted  invest- 
ments and  $1  million  in  a  fund  from 
closed  parishes.  After  it  paid  the  $25.7  mil- 
lion settlement  from  those  resources,  its 
unrestricted  investment  portfolio  dropped 
to  $1.5  million. 

The  archdiocese  began  tightening  its 
belt  before  the  settlement,  reducing  its 
workforce  by  12  percent  and  cutting  its 
budget  by  $1.5  million.  This  summer  it 
trimmed  its  budget  an  additional  $900,000 
and  cut  1 3  more  staff  positions. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  reportedly 
raised  its  offer  to  settle  all  sexual  abuse  lit- 
igation against  it  to  $65  million  on  Aug. 
2 1,  up  $10  million  from  its  offer  earlier  in 
August. 

•John J.  Geoghan,  the  defrocked  Boston 
priest  whose  widely  reported  serial 
molestations  of  children  sparked  the 
national  clergy  sex  abuse  crisis  in  2002, 
was  brutally  murdered  in  his  prison  cell 
on  Aug.  23  by  a  fellow  inmate.  The 
inmate,  already  serving  a  life  sentence, 
allegedly  hoped  to  be  convicted  of  a  "hate 
crime"  so  he  would  be  transferred  from  a 


state  prison  to  a  "better"  federal  prison. 

•  The  Vatican  has  called  a  meeting  for 
Oct.  2 1  of  presidents  of  bishops'  confer- 
ences in  countries  where  English  is  used 
in  liturgical  celebrations  to  discuss  and 
clarify  questions  about  the  translation  of 
liturgical  texts. 

•  The  Catholic  Church  erred  when  it 
pressed  Galileo  Galilei  to  repudiate  his 
finding  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun,  but  it  did  not  persecute  or  torture  the 
17th-century  astronomer,  a  Vatican  offi- 
cial said.  Archbishop  Angelo  Amato,  sec- 
retary of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  said  it  was  an  over- 
simplification to  view  Galileo  as  a  symbol 
of  human  freedom  and  progress  against  a 
dogmatic  and  immobile  church.  When 
Galileo  stayed  at  the  Vatican  for  20  days, 
he  was  lodged  in  the  apartment  of  one  of 


the  highest  officials  of  the  Inquisition  and 
was  served  by  the  official's  servant, 
Archbishop  Amato  said.  During  his 
remaining  time  in  Rome,  Galileo  lived 
comfortably  as  a  guest  at  the  Florentine 
embassy,  he  said. 

•  The  Jesuit  Conference  on  Aug.  26 
announced  that  as  a  result  of  questions 
raised  by  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  about  certain  writ- 
ings of  John  R.  Sachs,  S.J.,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  congregation,  Father  Sachs 
has  formally  declared  his  assent  to  the 
church's  teaching  concerning  homosexu- 
ality as  taught  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (editio  typica,  No.  2357, 
2358,  2390)  and  the  church's  teaching 
concerning  the  ordination  of  women  as 
taught  in  Ordinatio  Sacerdotalis. 
From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


Living  on  an  Edge 

I^When  I  hover  near  the  edge, 
life  feels  richer  and  more  textured.' 


THERE  IS  FEAR  that  para- 
lyzes and  fear  that  compels. 
The  distinction  can  melt 
into  nothing  in  a  split  sec- 
ond, but  the  difference 
means  everything  in  life. 

At  the  height  of  summer — a  summer 
that  tested  this  country's  international 
pow  er  and  our  power  grid — I  was  testing 
my  own  fears  against  nature,  and  myself, 
in  Montana.  In  my  annual  solitary 
encounter  with  exhilaration-cum-mortal- 
ity,  I  was  precariously  skirting  the  rocky 
spine  of  a  mountain,  desperately  seeking 
secure  handholds  and  footholds. 

It  was  the  steepest  climb  I  had  ever 
done,  with  sheer  drop-offs  at  nearly  every 
step  once  I  passed  the  tree  line.  Having 
achieved  the  peak  and  drunk  deeply  of  its 
staggering  views  in  every  direction,  I 
decided  to  spice  up  the  descent  by  taking 
a  more  unusual  route.  I  quickly  found 
myself  in  trouble.  A  quarter  mile  down, 
descending  the  mountain  face,  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  scree,  or  loose  rock.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  moments  my  heart  had  gone  from 
pumping  with  excitement  to  being  in  my 
throat.  Whatever  move  I  made  precipitat- 
ed a  minor  rockslide,  in  which  I  was  the 
featured  performer,  until  finally  my 
trekking  poles  helped  arrest  my  fall. 
Frozen  with  fear,  mouth  dry  as  dust,  I 
began  hearing  echoes  in  my  mind  of  the 
desperate  entreaties  of  my  wife,  siblings 
and  friends,  recalling  previous  outdoor 
ventures  that  resulted  in  injury:  "Don't  go 
alone!  And  don't  do  anything  dangerous!" 
V  painful  and  nerve-wracking  hour  later, 
I  was  back  on  track. 

>  lid  I  do  it?  A  dear  friend  who 
was  an  avid  hiker  and  backpacker  once 
told  me  that  he  liked  to  push  the  limits,  to 
take  chances  in  the  outdoors  because  it 
sharpened  bis  awareness  of  what  it  meant 


Thomas  J.  McCarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 
iviinn. 


to  be  alive.  I  know  the  feeling— all  the 
more  because  that  friend  was  killed  while 
hiking  the  Continental  Divide.  His  fate 
was  a  testament  to  the  belief  that  those 
who  stand  on  the  precipice  feel  more 
acutely  than  others  the  ineffable  that  sep- 
arates life  from  death.  If  you  do  not  pass 
through  the  fear,  you  won't  ever  know 
what  is  beyond  it.  If  you  do  not  test  the 
limits,  you'll  never  extend  them.  The  fact 
is  I  am  no  thrill-seeker.  And  yet  every  few 
months  or  so  I  need  to  be  alone  outside 
taking  a  modicum  of  risk,  and  I  seem  to 
thrive  on  the  endorphin  rush — pushing 
the  heart  rate,  testing  my  physical  limits, 
peering  over  the  edge. 

There  is  something  vital  and  solitary 
about  gratuitously  plunging  headlong 
into  uncertainty.  Physical  risk  need  not  be 
involved.  But  for  me  it  helps.  That  is  why 
the  day  after  surviving  my  hiking  miscue, 
I  went  speeding  along  on  my  mountain 
bike  on  a  little-used  trail  that  teeters  150 
feet  above  the  Yellowstone  River. 

My  life  is  not  better  when  1  hover 
near  the  edge,  but  it  feels  richer  and  more 
textured  lor  having  dune  so.  h  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  by  any  but  the  most 
parochial  measure  my  life  takes  place  far 
from  any  edge.  I  have  not,  for  example, 
devoted  myself  to  caring  for  a  dying 
loved  one  or  had  to  spend  my  days  and 
nights  protecting  my  children  from  vio- 
lence or  starvation.  Living  on  the  edge 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  euphoric 
flirtation  with  risk;  it  means  extending 
oneself  into  uncharted  territory,  finding 
oneself  in  a  hopeless  situation  and  uncer- 
emoniously prevailing — and  helping  oth- 
ers prevail — with  dignity. 

My  father  and  mother,  who  never 
had  a  vacation  while  raising  nine  children 
and  never  climbed  a  mountain,  kayaked 
or  rode  a  bike  in  the  Rockies — who 
worked  as  many  jobs  and  as  many  hours 
as  it  took  to  make  a  decent  life  for  their 
kids — know  what  it  means  to  be  chal- 


lenged beyond  their  limits.  Testing  my 
musculoskeletal  and  cardiovascular 
capacity  against  nature  hardly  compares 
with  a  lifetime  spent  putting  others  first, 
as  my  mother  has  done,  or,  in  my  father's 
case,  leaping  into  deadly  waves  at  Omaha 
Beach  on  D-Day,  barely  avoiding  drown- 
ing and,  upon  reaching  shore,  finding 
shelter  from  the  barrage  of  gunfire 
behind  and  beneath  the  still-warm  bodies 
of  drowned  and  slaughtered  friends. 

What  do  I  know  of  living  or  dying, 
let  alone  living  on  the  edge?  As  I  contin- 
ue my  reluctant  and  awkward  dance  with 
middle  age,  I  begin  to  imagine  what  it 
must  mean  to  have  hard-won  wisdom 
born  of  navigating  one's  fears.  Aspiring 
to  wisdom  entails  testing  oneself.  What 
drives  someone  to  take  a  risk,  and  how 
does  one  evaluate  if  it  was  worth  it?  Is  it 
circumstances  or  character,  nature  or 
nurture,  that  guide  or  beguile  us  into 
believing  that  we  are  doing  what  we're 
Meant  to  Do? 

It  is  a  luxury  even  to  pose  such  ques- 
tions, the  kind  we  used  to  sit  up  all  night 
discussing  when  we  were  18  or  22.  At 
that  age,  as  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  so  aptlv 
put  it,  we  learn  "to  love  the  questions 
themselves,"  for  what  is  uncertain  thrills 
us  as  young  adults.  Among  my  comrades, 
those  were  the  days  when  danger,  usual- 
ly of  the  sell-compromising  variety, 
lurked  behind  every  simple  explanation 
and  pat  answer.  We  considered  easy 
truths  to  be  half-truths,  and  being  too 
comfortable  in  life  signaled  the  ultimate 
capitulation. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  middle  age 
will  swallow  up  my  spirit,  wounding  me 
with  aches  and  disappointments  and  fail- 
ures while  offering  no  succor  in  the  form 
of  wisdom.  So  goes  the  logic  of  my  fear. 
And  so,  a  slave  to  adrenalin  and  endorT 
phins,  I  wage  a  conscious  and  steadfast 
battle  to  make  myself  a  little  bit  uncom- 
fortable regularly:  to  leap  across  some 
void  or  other,  to  risk  not  everything  but 
something.  Because  too  much  safety  has  a 
price,  because  I  live  in  comfort,  because 
risk  and  fear  are  part  of  what  makes  us 
human,  I  choose  to  live,  however  fleeting- 
ly,  if  not  on  the  edge  then  on  same  edge. 
For  life  without  edges  is,  well,  smooth; 
and  a  smooth  slope  is  a  slippery  one, 
indeed.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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20   National  Catholic  China  Conference 

November  14-16,  2003 


co-sponsored  by 
Center  for  Mission  Research  <&  Study  at  Mary  knot  I 
Ricci  Institute  for  Chinese-Western  Cultural  History 
Mary  knot  I  Mission  Institute 


U.S.  Catholic  China  Bureau 


The  Role  of  Religion  in  China's  Emerging 

Civil  Society 


Religious  traditions  most  readily  interface  with  secular  societies  on  the  basis  of  their  philosophical  and 
moral  teachings.  In  second  phase  encounters,  spirituality  and  the  way  of  virtuous  lifestyle  often 
attract  those  ready  to  move  beyond  intellectual  curiosity. 

This  conference  will  examine  how  these  encounters  have  evolved  in  China  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Focused  chiefly  on  Christian  perspectives,  it  will  also  give  comparative  consideration  to  other  religious 
traditions,  which  altogether  are  catalyzing  the  evolution  of  Chinese  society  in  the  3rd  millennium. 

Program  Highlights:  Keynote  Papers,  Panel,  Focused  Discussion  Groups,  Liturgy  and 
Prayer,  Resources  Exhibit,  and  Chinese  Cultural  Evening 


Prof.  Carol  Lee  Hamrin,  George  Mason  University  Institute  for  Global  Engagement 

Senior  Associate,  Expert  on  NGOs  in  China 

Or.  Richard  Madsen,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego  -  Sociologist  and  Sinologist 
Author:  China's  Catholics:  Tragedy  and  Hope  in  an  Emerging  Civil  Society 

Prof.  Cunfu  CHEN,  Director,  and  Prof.  Shundao  LIN 
Center  for  Studies  of  Religion  and  Culture  at  Zhejiang  University. 
Social  Survey  Report:  Impact  of  Modernization  and  Secularization  on  Christians  in  Zhejiang  Province 


All-inclusive  Cost:  ( tuition/lodgings/meals)    $ 3 50 . 00  (includes  non-refundable  registration  fee  o f  $25. 00) 


Resource  Team: 


Panel  of  young  leaders  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  China 


Registration  begins  at  2:00 p.m.  on  Friday,  Opening  session:  4:00  p.m. 
Closing  Sunday  noon  with  Eucharist ic  Liturgy  -  Celebrant  and '  horn  Hist: 
Most  Rev.  Malcolm  Ranjith,  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples 


Contact: 

US  Catholic  China  Bureau 
Seton  Hall  University 
South  Orange,  NJ  07079 


E-mail:  chinabur@shu.edu 
Tel:  973-763-1131 
Fax:  973-763-1543 
Internet:  www.usccb.net 
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How  could  intelligent  and  good  persons  have 
been  sucked  into  such  a  mess? 


Schooled  by  Scandals 

-  BY  VINCENT  P.  BRANICK  - 


Recent  ethical  and  legal  scandals  in  the  American  church  pose  a 
perplexing  question.  How  could  intelligent  and  generally  good  persons 
have  been  sucked  into  such  a  mess?  The  same  question  arose  when  the 
recent  business  scandals  were  studied.  What  has  been  learned  from  ana- 
lyzing business  scandals  can  be  of  help  to  the  American  Catholic  Church. 
In  large  and  powerful  organizations,  good  character  is  not  enough.  Ethics  is  a  social 
matter  from  the  start.  Individual  decisions  regularly  require  the  light  and  strength  of 
others  who  are  willing  to  act  together  for  good.  Studies  in  the  ethics  of  large  and  pow- 
erful corporations  have  long  attempted  to  identify  the  specific  structures  behind  ethical 
failures.  While  results  of  the  studies  differ  somewhat,  the  list  of  root  causes  frequently 


VINCENT  P.  branick  is  a  professor  in  the  department  of  religious  studies  at  the  University 

of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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always  m  terms  ot  a  customer  service  mat  in  itself  is  valuable 
for  others.  This  purpose  explains  why  it  is  worthwhile  for 
the  company  to  exist.  Companies  with  such  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose are  often  extremely  profitable  in  the  long  run  and  are 
always  capable  of  high  ethical  decisions. 

With  the  Gospel  as  its  "product,"  the  church  should  not 
have  a  problem  with  this  structure.  Of  all  powerful  organi- 
zations, the  church  especially  should  be  conscious  of  the 
brilliant  light  its  service  offers  others  and  the  reason  why  it 
is  worthwhile  for  it  to  exist.  Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
effort  of  many  bishops  to  protect  pedophile  priests  was 
motivated  by  a  concern  to  protect  the  organization  and  its 
personnel.  This,  a  natural  instinct,  is  also  a  powerful  one 
when  shameful  acts  appear  within  a  social  entity.  Women  in 
an  abusive  marriage,  even  when  the  children  are  seriously 
harmed,  are  often  reluctant  to  reveal  the  "dirty  secrets." 
Their  instinct  is  to  protect  the  social  entity. 

When  this  instinct  is  activated  in  an  organization  that  is 
already  turning  in  on  itself,  the  results  can  be  very  bad.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  American  church  as  a  whole  has  lost 
its  sense  of  purpose.  The  bishops'  pastoral  letters  on  eco- 
nomic justice  and  war  are  brilliant  demonstrations  of  a  sense 
of  mission.  On  the  local  diocesan  level,  however,  attention 


ns  directed  primarily  to  internal  matters  of  survival, 
lurch  development"  now  is  almost  synonymous  with 
roving  the  financial  health  of  the  parish  or  diocese, 
sad  of  the  involvement  of  others  in  the  life  of  the 
;pel.  The  shortage  of  priests  in  the  church  could  be  a 
ter  of  survival,  but  talk  of  the  vocation  crisis  tends  to 
:er  exclusively  on  personnel  needs  for  current  job  posi- 
s  in  the  diocese.  A  broader  focus  on  the  needs  of  our 
ure  and  the  diversity  of  individual  callings  might  offer 
<pected  alternatives. 

On  a  deeper  theological  level,  the  issue  might  be  the 
'  ability  of  the  diocese  to  function  as  a  missionary  unit. 
■  national  episcopal  conferences  have  some  autonomy  to 
n  this  way  and  are  addressing  issues  larger  than  the  local 
:ch.  To  the  degree  that  a  diocese  is  simply  an  adminis- 
ve  unit  of  a  larger  church,  its  primary  task  will  be  to  deal 
i  internal  affairs,  leaving  the  definition  of  its  "product" 
igher  authorities.  But  such  a  view  seems  to  be  bad  eccle- 

>gy- 

[n  any  case,  becaused  they  focused  on  the  internal  level 
bishops  failed  to  see  the  moral  alternatives  in  dealing 
i  the  pedophile  priests.  Only  an  outward-focused  sense 
urpose  gives  the  courage  to  risk  it  all.  Despite  die  pro- 
ms of  canon  law  regarding  the  discipline  of  the  clergy, 
e  is  no  cookbook  answer  to  this  problem.  This  is  a  mat- 
)f  prudence  or  practical  wisdom  diat  calls  for  a  creative, 
lligent  and  courageous  decision.  Only  an  intense  adher- 
i  to  purpose  allows  prudence  or  practical  wisdom  to 
tion. 

Stakeholder  Consciousness 

Before  their  profitable  buyout  by  Haagen-Dazs,  Ben  and 
Jerry's  deliberately  operated  with  the  sense  that  manage- 
ment decisions  need  to  balance  the  concerns  of  customers, 
employees,  the  community  and  the  suppliers  along  with 
those  of  the  shareholders.  The  balancing  act  is  difficult,  yet 
many  companies  succeed  financially  that  place  the  share- 
holders last  on  the  list,  in  the  conviction  that  profits  will 
come  if  the  company  does  right  by  the  customers,  the 
employees  and  the  community.  Apart  from  theoretical 
issues  about  fiduciary  responsibilities,  the  issues  here  are 
those  of  practical  care  and  the  balancing  of  interests. 

While  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  has  advanced  in  its 
understanding  of  itself  as  the  "people  of  God,"  the  practical 
issue  for  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United  States  is  to  think 
beyond  clerical  interests.  The  reckless  reassignment  of 
pedophile  priests  can  be  understood  only  as  a  kind  of  obliv- 
iousness to  the  children  in  the  priests'  new  parishes.  To  their 
credit,  bishops  think  of  themselves  as  spiritual  fathers  of 
their  priests.  Instinct  would  move  any  father  to  protect  his 
wayward  child.  Why  did  the  bishops  not  think  of  them- 
selves as  parents  also  of  the  molested  children  in  the  parish? 
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Even  the  ;udd<  ersal  to  "zero  tolerance"  by  the 
American  bishops  appeared  motivated  more  by  liability 
issues  than  by  concern  for  the  diverse  stakeholders. 

Children,  young  married  couples,  singles,  older  families, 
workers  and  professionals,  the  homeless  and  the  affluent  are 
all  distinct  stakeholders  in  the  church.  Our  worldly  culture 
is  calling  for  spiritual  meaning.  Apostles  are  needed  to  the 
business  community,  the  entertainment  industry  and  poli- 
tics. Can  the  church  fold  the  interests  and  values  of  these 
diverse  groups  into  its  decisions? 

Again,  on  a  theological  level  the  issue  is  the  recognition 
of  the  church  as  the  people  of  God,  with  rather  porous 
boundaries.  To  the  extent  that  we  clericalize  the  church,  this 
problem  of  stakerholder  consciousness  will  grow  worse.  To 
the  extent  diat  we  stress  the  boundaries  of  the  church  in  an 
effort  to  define  ourselves  by  excluding  others,  we  will 
neglect  the  missionary  responsibility  to  our  own  culture. 

Handling  Internal  Dissent 

Cynthia  Cooper,  the  internal  auditor  of  WorldCom  who 
eventually  exposed  die  criminal  activity,  had  to  conduct  her 
work  in  secret  when  she  found  out  what  happened  to  odier 
"uncooperative  employees."  The  vice  president  for  corpo- 
rate development  at  Enron,  Sherron  Watkins,  feared  for  her 
job  when  she  pressed  the  issue  of  financial  integrity. 
Michael  Vines  tried  to  spread  the  word  about  questionable 
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accounting  practices  at  HealthSouth,  but  at  every  turn  his 
disclosures  were  ignored.  Such  dissent  within  corporations 
is  discouraged  in  the  name  of  being  a  team  player  and  of 
being  loyal  to  the  company  as  family. 

In  retrospect,  after  criminal  activity  is  exposed,  we  can 
easily  see  the  mistake  made  by  not  listening  to  such  employ- 
ee objectors.  The  difficulty  lies  in  distinguishing  the  whin- 
er  from  the  intelligent  critic  while  ambiguity  still  reigns. 
Executive  will  can  be  worn  away  by  a  steady  stream  of  con- 
flicting vo;ces.  Every  decision  in  a  large  organization  is  a 
power  play,  in  some  way  suppressing  the  disagreeing  voice. 

Yet  the  potential  whistle-blower  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able voices  in  a  company.  That  person  will  tell  you  of  your 
weaknesses  and  the  mistakes  that  can  kill  you.  To  silence  the 
objections  of  those  who  are  in  fact  fully  committed  to  the 
organizational  purpose  is  to  welcome  delusions  that  could 
be  either  trivial  or  fatal.  High  ethics  firms  inevitably  have 
some  form  of  "open-door  policy,"  where  no  threat  of  pun- 
ishment hovers  over  those  who  are  willing  to  report  what 
they  perceive  to  be  wrongdoing  or  just  plain  stupidity. 

The  lack  of  accessibility  from  below  may  be  one  of  the 
single  greatest  vulnerabilities  in  the  American  Catholic 
Church  today.  Why  was  no  voice  heard  disagreeing  with  the 
reappointment  of  abusive  priests?  Why  were  not  parish- 
ioners asked  by  bishops  about  their  satisfaction  with  the 
pastor? 

The  problem  consists  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
vehicle  in  the  church  for  dissenting  voices.  Lay  discussion 
groups  and  planning  committees  exist  in  many  dioceses,  but 
critical  topics  are  often  not  on  the  agenda.  An  archbishop  in 
the  Midwest  allowed  a  vocal  lay  group  into  the  discussion 
only  when  they  assured  him  they  would  not  suggest  any- 
thing contrary  to  canon  law.  Adherence  to  the  Vatican  agen- 
da appears  to  steer  the  appointment  of  new  bishops  as  well 
as  their  ascent  up  the  ecclesial  ladder. 

The  theological  issue  of  dissent  is  overwhelmingly  com- 
plex. Some  dissent  can  be  harmful,  demoralizing  or  at  least 
a  waste  of  time.  The  challenge  is  to  find  some  form  of  open- 
door  policy  on  all  levels  of  the  church  so  that  insights  can  be 
discerned,  even  in  the  more  disagreeable  voices.  The  bish- 
ops have  a  serious  role  in  this  discernment,  but  a  theology 
in  which  truth  streams  from  the  top  down  distorts  this  role 
and  leads  to  the  isolation  of  leaders  surrounded  by  yes-men. 

A  sense  of  purpose  larger  than  the  organization,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  diverse  groups  within  and  outside  the 
organization  and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  disturbing  infor- 
mation are  three  patterns  or  structures  vital  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  ethical  culture.  In  business  or  in  the  church, 
leaders  need  the  support  of  such  a  culture  in  order  to  insti- 
tutionalize ethics.  Would  it  be  demeaning  for  the  church  to 
learn  from  business  in  matters  of  ethics?  A  really  wise  per- 
son can  learn  from  even  a  foolish  one. 
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Catholic  Peacebuilding 

Peacemakers  make  peace  possible.  Peacebuilders  make  it  real. 


BY  R.  SCOTT  APPLEBY 

A MAJOR  theme  sounded  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion before  and  after  the  war  against  Iraq  is  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
w  orld's  leading  democracy,  to  unseat  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  replace  dictatorial  regimes  with  democracies 
wherever  U.S.  interests  are  threatened.  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  Feb.  26,  President  Bush  articulated  the  moral  underpin- 
nings of  tliis  doctrine.  "Human  cultures  can  be  vasdy  differ- 
ent," he  acknowledged,  "yet  the  human  heart  desires  the 
same  good  things  everywhere  on  earth."  As  the  postwar  expe- 
rience in  Iraq  suggests,  however,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that 
those  "good  things,"  including  political  self-determination, 
can  be  imposed  from  above  and  from  the  outside. 

How  do  societies  ravaged  by  conflict  move  toward  sta- 
bility based  on  respect  for  human  rights,  social  justice  and 
the  rule  of  law?  The  church  has  something  quite  concrete  to 
offer  to  the  debate.  Last  year  Caritas  Internationalis  pub- 
lished Peacebuilding:  A  Caritas  Training  Manual.  Distributed 
to  the  confederation  of  1 54  Catholic  relief  and  development 
agencies  in  198  countries  that  comprise  Caritas,  the  text  is  a 
companion  piece  to  Working  for  Reconciliation:  A  Caritas 
Handbook  (1999). 

The  manual  and  handbook  reflect  the  new  orientation  of 
the  transnational  Catholic  social  service  apostolate.  The 
church  now  strives  to  extend  its  preferential  option  for  the 
poor  beyond  relief  and  charity,  beyond  social  and  economic 
development,  toward  "reconciliation."  The  handbook 
describes  this:  "a  longer  term  process  of  overcoming  hostili- 
ty and  mistrust  between  divided  peoples... [and  of  promot- 
ing] the  consolidation  of  constructive  social  relations 
between  different  groups  of  the  population,  including  parries 
to  the  conflict." 

The  turn  to  the  reconciliation  of  peoples  and  groups  was 
triggered  by  the  experience  of  Catholic  Relief  Services  and 
:ther  Caritas  member  agencies  working  in  settings  of  post- 
cold  war  conflicts.  During  the  1990s  in  Rwanda,  Bosnia, 
Sudan,  -Nigeria,  Xigeria,  India  and  coundess  other  host 
itries,  deadly  violence  erupted  within  national  borders 


R.  SCOTT  APPLEBY,  professor  of  history  and  director  of  the  Kroc 
Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  chairs  the  advisory  council  of  the  newly  formed 
Catholic  Peacebuilding  Network. 
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A  girl  holds  a  candle  during  a  procession  for  peace  and  anti-war  demon- 
stration in  Rome  on  March  20. 


among  ethnic,  religious  and  cultural  groups.  Relief  and  £ 

development  efforts  could  no  longer  be  undertaken  in  isola-  2 

tion  from  cultural  and  communal  dynamics.  Nor  could  u 

Cadiolic  agencies  continue  to  underplay  their  distinctive  ? 
strengths  as  faith-based  nongovernmental  organizations 

(namely,  the  church's  century-old  tradition  of  teaching  on  5 

social  and  economic  justice)  and  the  natural  affinity  of  j» 

Catholic-based  transnational  organizations  with  local  «> 

Catholic  churches  and  other  religious  elements  within  the  1 

host  societies.  ° 
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Accordingly,  in  the  mid-90's  C.R.S.  reviewed  its  mis-  I 

sion  through  a  "justice  lens"  crafted  from  Catholic  social  5 
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teaching.  Projects  are  now  evaluated,  in  part,  according  to 
how  they  reduce  or  eliminate  structural  injustices  in  the 
host  society.  More  recently,  as  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  reconciliation  handbook  and  the  peacebuilding  man- 
ual, Caritas  Internationalis  has  forged  a  "peacebuilding 
lens. 

What  must  be  developed,  the  handbook  continues,  are 
cohorts  of  indigenous  peacebuilders — agents  for  nonvio- 
lent change  who,  as  members  of  the  society  experiencing 
strife,  have  a  vested  and  long-term  interest  in  applying 
their  irreplaceable  "local  knowledge"  to  the  task  of  recon- 
ciliation. Such  local  and  regional  conciliators  have  become 
essential  actors,  "because  peace  settlements  do  not  bring 
about  the  required  change  of  heart,  which  is  the  crux  of 
peace,  particularly  in  complex  internal  conflicts." 

Peacebuilding  precedes  and  follows  upon  peacemaking. 
The  conflict  mediators  and  diplomats,  if  they  are  success- 
ful, bring  a  halt  to  the  killing  and  abuse,  at  least  temporar- 
ily, through  negotiated  settlements  and  political  solutions. 
By  defusing  immediate  tensions,  they  make  peace  possible. 
Peacebuilders,  however,  make  peace  real — they  work  over 
months,  years  and  decades  to  sustain  the  peace,  to  trans- 
form nonviolent  conflict  resolution  and,  where  possible, 
reconciliation,  into  a  way  of  life.  "The  principle  of  indige- 
nous empowerment  suggests  that  conflict  transformation 
must  actively  envision,  include,  respect  and  promote  the 
human  and  cultural  resources  from  within  a  given  setting," 
writes  the  peacebuilding  scholar-practitioner  John  Paul 
Lederach.  "This  involves  a  new  set  of  lenses  through  which 
we  see  the  setting  and  the  people  not  as  the  problem  and 
the  outsider  as  the  answer.  Rather,  we  understand  the  long- 
term  goal  of  transformation  as  validating  and  building  on 
people  and  resources  within  the  setting." 

Lederach,  one  of  the  lead  authors  of  the  new  Caritas 
manual,  is  a  Mennonite  who  gained  prominence  as  a  cre- 
ative and  insightful  conceptualizer  of  the  peacebuilding 
trajectory  and  practice.  In  recent  years,  as  Catholics  have 
put  their  own  peacebuilding  house  in  order,  Lederach  has 
gravitated  to  Catholic  circles  in  response  to  what  he  calls 
"admiration  of  Catholic  verticality."  By  this  he  means  that 
the  Catholic  Church's  pervasive  worldwide  presence  and  its 
hierarchical  structure  ensures  that  the  practitioner  of 
peacebuilding  will  find  potential  Catholic  allies  across  the 
globe,  in  one  conflict  zone  after  another,  embedded  at  each 
level  of  society.  Cardinals,  archbishops  and  wealthy  or 
influential  lay  Catholics  are  found  among  the  elites  of  soci- 
ety; Catholic  intellectuals  and  cultural  leaders,  influential 
priests  and  religious,  and  Catholic  N.G.O.'s  operate  in  cru- 
cial mid-level  leadership  positions;  and  priests,  religious 
and  laity  ministering  to  and  teaching  in  the  towns,  villages 
and  parishes  constitute  important  elements  of  the  grass 
roots.  These  potential  partners  are  natural  allies  because 


they  are  committed  in  principle  both  to  social  justice  and  to 
peacemaking. 

The  qualifying  words  "potential"  and  "in  principle" 
suggest  that  the  ubiquitous  Catholic  presence  at  various 
levels  of  some  societies  does  not  automatically  translate 
into  a  coherent  or  compatible  company  of  peace  and  justice 
allies.  Church  members  do  not  always  subscribe  to  the 
same  ideology  or  theology  of  peace  and  justice.  And  even 
where  one  finds  common  purpose  and  harmony,  if  not  per- 
fect consensus,  among  Catholics  occupying  different  social 
positions  within  "the  vertical  church,"  another  problem 
arises:  one  hand  often  does  not  know  what  the  other  is 
doing. 

And  yet  the  overall  picture  is  encouraging,  the  potential 
astounding.  The  Caritas  handbook  alone  lists  over  120 
organizations  working  around  the  world  in  conflict  resolu- 
tion (not  all  of  them  are  Catholic,  but  most  are  partners  or 
potential  partners).  It  profiles  24  "examples  of  good  prac- 
tice in  reconciliation"  conducted  by  Catholics  and  their 
nongovernmental  partners  in  the  field.  Such  exemplary 
practices  include  trauma  healing  in  Croatia;  human  rights 
advocacy  in  Guatemala;  conflict  prevention  and  mitigation 
in  Ahmedabad,  India;  Muslim-Christian  peacebuilding 
workshops  in  Mindanao,  Philippines;  education  for  peace 
in  Egypt;  and  conflict  resolution  training  in  Sierra  Leone. 
The  church  universal,  in  short,  is  thriving  in  its  mission  to 
civil  society. 

How  does  Catholic  peacebuilding  work?  There  is  no 
comprehensive  model;  each  concrete  situation  requires  its 
own  diagnosis  and  response.  Ideally,  however,  the  Catholic 
peacebuilder's  approach  to  transforming  conflict  draws 
upon  the  strengths  of  Catholicism  as  a  worldview  and  as  an 
institution.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Philippines, 
Catholic  peacebuilding  in  recent  years  has  drawn  upon 
both  local  and  trans-local  actors.  While  engaging  local 
Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  in  one-on-one  dialogue  and 
in  conflict  resolution  workshops  aimed  at  developing  con- 
structive social  relations  among  the  populations  affected  by 
the  conflict,  peacebuilders  also  draw  on  the  good  offices  of 
the  universal  church,  in  this  case  through  transnational 
N.G.O.'s  like  C.R.S.,  which  provide  mediators  and  consul- 
tants to  the  process.  Sensitive  to  the  cultural  and  religious 
particularities  of  Mindanao,  Catholic  peacebuilding  has 
been  ecumenical  and  interreligious  in  orientation;  it  is  not 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  Not  least,  the  process,  in  the 
best  Catholic  tradition,  is  not  isolated  from  national  polit- 
ical and  economic  conditions  and  actors,  including  politi- 
cians, diplomats  and  policymakers  upon  whose  decisions 
the  hope  for  stability,  a  crucial  ingredient  in  a  peacebuild- 
ing process,  often  rests. 

But  the  process  in  Mindanao,  as  elsewhere,  is  incom- 
plete. Although  Catholic  peacebuilders  are  now  present  at 
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every  stage  of  the  conflict  transformation  cycle,  they  are 
scattered  across  the  globe.  They  work  in  peace  education 
and  conflict  prevention,  in  mediation  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion, in  postsettlement  social  reconstruction,  and  in  the 
academies  and  courts  where  human  rights,  including  reli- 
gious freedom,  are  given  theoretical  depth  and  cross-cul- 
tural grounding.  The  training  grounds  for  Catholics  seek- 
ing entry  into  this  emerging  world  of  peacebuilding 
increasingly  include  the  local  parish  and  inner-city  min- 
istries of  reconciliation  and  conflict  resolution.  But  the  full 
range  of  abilities  and  skills — and  the  people  who  possess 
them —  are  not  concentrated  in  Mindanao  or  in  other  sites. 
The  next  step  is  to  marshal  all  of  these  resources  for  each 
conflict  setting. 

One  also  finds  encouragement  in  lay  movements  such 
the  Community  of  Sant'Egidio,  whose  work  of  disciplined 
friendship  and  service  to  the  poor  and  marginalized,  cou- 
pled with  the  professional  background  and  political  and 
religious  access  of  the  members,  has  made  the  community 
an  international  leader  in  conflict  mediation  and  transfor- 
mation. Catholics  are  collaborating  in  new  and  productive 
ways  with  government  and  nongovernmental  organizations, 
and  with  other  religious  bodies.  The  Center  for  Mission 
Research  and  Study  at  Maryknoll,  for  example,  has  recently 
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published  a  study  of  grass-roots  peacemaking  among 
Christians  that  was  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
Presbyterian  researchers  in  the  Sudan  and  Northern 
Ireland.  Both  the  Maryknoll  Center  and  the  United  States 
Institute  of  Peace  are  contemplating  ways  to  advance 
Christian-Muslim  understanding  and  dialogue  on  the  grass- 
roots and  middle  levels  of  society.  The  Catholic  peace- 
builder  might  also  find  an  institutional  partner  in  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace,  which  brings  local  reli- 
gious and  cultural  leaders  together  in  chapters  dedicated  to 
joint  initiatives  promoting  the  building  up  of  inter-ethnic, 
interreligious  cultures  of  nonviolence. 

Ideally,  this  new  dimension  of  Catholic  peacemaking 
engages  grass-roots  and  middle-range  leaders  and  elites  in  a 
coherent,  coordinated  strategy;  it  draws  upon  the  Catholic 
Church's  great  strength  as  a  hierarchical,  transnational, 
multicultural  institution  and  community;  and  it  does  all  this 
with  a  heightened  level  of  intentionality  and  self-awareness 
and  a  striving  for  coherence  that  may  be  possible  only  in  the 
kind  of  globalized,  high-tech,  communications-immersed 
and  cyberspace-driven  world  we  now  inhabit. 

The  list  of  ideas  and  peacebuilding  initiatives  is  dizzy- 
ing. While  there  is  great  wisdom  in  letting  a  thousand  flow- 
ers bloom,  there  is  also  strength  and  success  through  com- 
munication and  coordination  of  efforts. 
Better  communication  up  and  down  and 
across  the  pyramid  would  serve  to  consol- 
idate and  thus  conserve  resources  and 
energies,  and  it  would  enhance  the 
opportunities  for  collaboration  and  shar- 
ing of  resources,  including  field  experi- 
ences and  the  insights  and  stories  cultivat- 
ed from  them. 

Catholic  verticality,  Lederach 
laments,  is  largely  an  untapped  resource. 
Too  frequently  the  efforts  of  the  hierar- 
chy and  their  colleagues  are  uninformed 
about  what  is  happening,  or  could  be  hap- 
pening, at  the  grass  roots.  Even  more  dis- 
abling is  the  failure  to  develop  and  use  the 
crucial  "middle  management" — the 
Catholic  administrators,  intellectuals, 
public  servants,  N.G.O.'s,  etc. — who 
could  serve  as  the  organic  link  between 
elite  peacemakers  and  the  local  peace- 
builders.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Catholics  worry  about  a  tendency  toward 
overmanagement  and  the  replication  of 
secular-bureaucratic,  instrumentalist 
model. 

In  order  to  address  these  concerns 
and    promote    the    development  of 
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Catholic  peacebuilding  as  a  conceptually  coherent,  theo- 
logically sophisticated  and  spiritually  enlivening  dimen- 
sion of  the  church's  mission  to  the  world,  a  group  of 
Catholic  scholars,  researchers,  pastoral  ministers,  mis- 
sioners  and  peace  and  justice  practitioners  recently 
formed  a  Catholic  Peacebuilding  Network.  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  the  Center  for  Mission  Research  and 
Study  at  Maryknoll,  Pax  Christi,  the  Community  of 
Sant'Egidio  and  several  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  represented  in  this  first  phase  of  organization, 
with  the  hope  of  welcoming  new  members  over  time. 

The  C.P.N,  hopes  to  invite  and  encourage  Catholic 
relief  and  development  workers,  Catholic  academics  and 
other  Catholic  intellectuals  and  artists,  Catholic  public 
servants,  administrators,  journalists  and  others  from  con- 
flict-ridden societies  (including  the  United  States)  to  join 
the  network  and  contribute  to  a  series  of  meetings,  sum- 
mits and  joint  projects  designed  to  enhance  communica- 
tion and  increase  collaboration. 

The  rich  history  of  Catholic  spiritual  practices  and 
traditions  of  wisdom  must  be  made  available  to  peace- 
builders  in  various  cultural  settings.  This  effort  to  wed 
spirituality  to  social  transformation  is  informed  by  the 
Catholic  "both/and."  Conversion  of  the  peacebuilder's 
heart  toward  deeper  and  deeper  appropriation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  justice  and  forgiveness  is  the  ultimate 


good  that  may  follow  from  the  work.  At  the  same  time, 
efforts  by  professionals  trained  in  conflict  resolution 
advance  authentic  human  flourishing  through  the  build- 
ing up  of  peaceable  relations  among  peoples. 

Peacebuilding  is  a  vocation  rooted  in  the  Catholic 
sacramental  and  anthropological  worldview,  but  is  also 
inherently  ecumenical,  interreligious  and  open  to  the 
secular  world.  To  say  that  Catholic  peacebuilding  is 
sacramental  means,  among  other  things,  that  grace — 
God's  own  life,  shared  by  us — informs  and  shapes  our 
encounter  with  our  neighbors  in  need  in  every  concrete 
situation,  so  that  the  work  of  justice  and  peacemaking 
contains  a  depth  dimension  beyond,  and  undergirding, 
the  visible  and  material.  Catholic  anthropology,  by  giv- 
ing human  freedom  a  decisive  role  in  responding  to  the 
divine  offer  of  redemption,  calls  Catholics  to  collaborate 
with  God,  so  to  speak,  in  healing  hearts,  establishing  jus- 
tice, making  peace — and  thereby  ushering  in  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Accordingly,  Catholic  peacebuilders  approach  the 
collaborative  and  technical  aspects  of  building  peace  with 
the  conviction  that  Christ  has  already  redeemed  the 
world  and  calls  us  to  be  signs  of,  and  witnesses  to,  that 
truth.  This  conviction,  in  turn,  shapes  every  necessary 
but  imperfect  attempt  to  designate  and  strive  to  achieve 
concrete  outcomes — social  or  political  consequences — of 
peacebuilding.  ES 
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I  was  looking  for 
something  that 
would  challenge 
my  spirituality— 
I  found  it  here  " 


EXEQUIEL  MAPA 

ALEXIAN  BROTHER 

Brother  Exequiel  Mapa  left  the  seminary  u, 
his  native  Philippines  and  later  became  an 
emergency  room  nurse.  However,  God's  calling 
never  left  him.  His  two  vocations  came  together 
when,  at  the  age  of  37,  he  joined  the  Alexian 
Brothers.  Now  he  helps  to  heal  the  sick  both 
physically  and  spiritually.  Brother  Exequiel 
found  the  challenge  for  his  spirituality  in 
making  the  difference  in  the  lives  of  others  as 
an  Alexian  Brother.  To  find  out  more  about 
becoming  an  Alexian  Brother. . . 
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THEODORE  LOUCKS 

ALEXIAN  BROTHER 

Brother  Theodore  Loucks  had  an  MBA  and  a 
successful  career.  He  also  had  a  higher  calling 
which  he  describes  as  kind  of  a  nagging. 
He  joined  the  Alexian  Brothers  at  age  42. 
Intimidated  by  the  brothers  and  their  excep 
tional  legacy  at  first,  Brother  Ted  quickly 
came  to  realize  that  Brothers  are  as  ordinary 
as  anyone  he'd  ever  met  in  the  private  sector. 
It  was  this  revelation  that  convinced  Brother 
Ted  that  he  had  made  the  right  decision  in 
joining  the  order.  He  has  since  found  his  faith 
strengthened  on  a  daily  basis  not  only  through 
his  work  for  God,  but  also  by  the  men  he  lives, 
shares  and  prays  with  every  day.  To  find  out 
more  about  becoming  an  Alexian  Brother. . 
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The  North  Korean 
undrum 


BY  NICHOLAS  MELE 

The  news  stories  about  korea  seem  to  veer 
from  saber-rattling  toward  negotiations  and  back 
again.  Despite  the  latest  agreement  on  multiparty 
talks,  mutual  misperceptions  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  avoidance  of  the  issue  may  yet  risk  an 
unnecessary  war,  whose  victims  will  be  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  North  and  South  Korea.  Mutual  name-calling  has 
long  characterized  the  "dialogue"  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea.  As  all  sides 
prepare  for  talks,  now  is  the  time  to  stop  dismissing  Kim 
Jhong  II  as  irrational  and  consider  the  realities  faced  by  all 
parties  concerned  with  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Calm  assessment  of  the  Korean  conundrum  depends  on 
dispassionate  analysis,  which  is  often  lacking  in  news  reports 
and  official  statements.  President  Kim's  reputation  for  irra- 
tionality, for  example,  stems  from  his  reported  fascination 
with  leggy  blonde  women,  Hollywood  films  and  expensive 
alcoholic  beverages.  Other  leaders,  including  U.S.  politicians, 
have  indulged  similar  tastes.  Another  charge  leveled  against 
the  leadership  of  North  Korea  is  that  its  policies  have  led  to 
starvation  and  malnutrition  for  millions.  This  is  true,  and  the 
suffering  those  policies  have  inflicted  are  reprehensible.  Still, 
before  stigmatizing  the  North  Koreans  we  should  perhaps 
consider  the  impact  of  the  current  and  previous  U.S.  admin- 
istration's policies  on  the  American  poor. 

Ill-informed  or  incomplete  perceptions  make  for  bad  for- 
eign policy  decisions.  The  perception  of  North  Korea's  lead- 
ership as  sinister  seems  well  supported  by  facts  and  should 
inform  U.S.  dealings  with  it.  But  the  perception  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  negotiation  or,  more  importantly,  of  adherence  to 
negotiated  agreements  is  undercut  by  the  history  of  the  1953 
annistice  agreement  and  the  1994  Geneva  agreement.  Many 
.Americans  mistakenly  believe  North  Korea  has  broken  those 
sments.  In  fact,  North  Korea  stepped  back  from  the 
Geneva  Agreement  only  after  the  United  States  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  commitments  under  the  accord.  It  would  seem  that 
mutual  distrust  and  ignorance  of  how  the  other  side  perceives 

NICHOLAS  MELE  has  been  active  in  Korean  affairs  as  a  private 
citizen  and  a  U.S.  foreign  service  officer  for  over  30  years.  He 
currently  works  for  Nonviolent  Peaceforce,  an  international 
effort  to  create  an  unarmed  civilian  peacekeeping  capability. 


one's  speech  and  actions  are  major  obstacles  to  resolution  of 
the  Korean  nuclear  problems. 

U.S.  Noncompliance 

Concern  about  North  Korea's  nuclear  program  led  to  the 
1994  Geneva  accord,  often  referred  to  as  the  Agreed 
Framework.  Briefly,  North  Korea  agreed  to  freeze  its  pro- 
gram, open  its  nuclear  facilities  to  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  monitors  and  dismantle  the  problem  facilities 
upon  completion  of  two  nuclear  power  generating  facilities 
that  the  United  States  agreed  to  build  by  2003.  In  addition  to 
building  two  nuclear  generating  plants  with  nonproliferating 
technology,  the  United  States  agreed  also  to  provide  500,000 
tons  of  fuel  oil  annually  (to  make  up  the  energy  deficit  caused 
by  freezing  the  existing  nuclear  power  facilities)  and  to  give 
assurances  against  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States.  Both  countries  agreed  to  work  toward  full 
normalization  of  political  and  economic  relations  and  to  open 
liaison  offices  in  each  other's  capitals  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations.  Until 
December  2002,  North  Korea  seems  to  have  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Geneva  agreement.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  failed  to  do  the  same. 

To  meet  its  commitment  to  provide  fuel  oil,  for  example, 
the  Clinton  administration  relied  on  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments,  since  the  Republican-controlled  House  of 
Representatives  would  not  authorize  purchase  of  fuel  oil  for 
North  Korea.  At  times,  particularly  during  the  Asian  financial 
crisis  of  the  late  1990s,  the  annual  search  for  fuel  oil  was  har- 
rowing. Although  some  moves  were  made  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  notably  the  visit  of  then- 
Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright  to  Pyongyang  in  late 
2000,  no  progress  was  made.  No  assurances  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  be  used  against  North  Korea  were  ever 
offered  before  President  Bush  named  North  Korea  as  part  of 
an  "axis  of  evil,"  along  with  Iran  and  Iraq.  There  never  were 
sufficient  funds  for  construction  of  the  two  safer,  light  water 
reactors  the  United  States  promised  to  build  by  2003.  In 
November  2002,  the  Bush  administration  announced  it 
would  suspend  shipments  of  fuel  oil.  Then  in  December 
North  Korea  announced  that  it  would  reactivate  its  existing 
nuclear  facilities,  expelled  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
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Agency  monitors  and  withdrew  from  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty. 

A  Korean  View  of  U.S.  Involvement 

iVtost  discussions  of  the  North  Korean  problem  begin  with 
the  discovery  in  the  early  1990's  that  Pyongyang's  nuclear 
program  included  facilities  capable  of  producing  weapons- 
grade  material.  A  decade  of  sensational  media  reports  and 
government  "spin"  have  further  complicated  common-sense 
perception  of  the  issues.  On  the  Korean  side — and  this 
applies  to  both  the  D.P.R.K.  and  the  Republic  of  Korea — the 
history  of  interaction  with  the  United  States  scarcely  supports 
Americans'  self-perception  as  "the  good  guys." 

Roughly  100  years  ago,  Japan  emerged  as  the  dominant 
power  from  a  cluster  of  nations,  including  Russia  and  China, 
that  were  vying  for  influence  in  Korea.  In  a  conversation  in 
1904  between  the  then-U.S.  Secretary  of  War  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Japan's  Count  Katsura,  the  United  States 
recognized  that  the  Japanese  sphere  of  influence  included 
Korea.  Many  Koreans  view  what  they  call  "the  Taft-Katsura 
Agreement"  as  a  formal  arrangement  ceding  the  peninsula  to 
Japanese  imperial  ambitions,  abrogating  an  1882  treaty  that 
recognized  Korea  as  an  independent  nation  and  pledged 
mutual  defense.  Most  American  historians  view  the  "agree- 
ment" as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  realities  of  the  moment 
and  make  no  reference  to  the  earlier  treaty  with  Korea. 

When  Japan  formally  annexed  the  Korean  peninsula  in 
1910,  the  act  went  unchallenged  by  the  world  community.  At 


the  end  of  World  War  I,  Koreans  expected  the  victors  to  press 
Japan  to  honor  the  Wilsonian  principle  of  autonomy  and 
even  managed  to  send  advocates,  including  American  mis- 
sionaries, to  Versailles.  Their  hopes  were  disappointed,  and 
Japanese  rule  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

In  1945,  the  United  States  drew  a  line  (at  the  38th  paral- 
lel) across  the  middle  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  dividing  it  into 
zones  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  north  and  the 
United  States  to  the  south.  This  division  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened casually,  and  perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  entry  of  a 
Soviet  occupying  force  immediately  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. Later  both  General  Douglas  Macarthur  and  Dean 
Acheson,  then  assistant  secretary  of  state,  excluded  Korea 
from  the  U.S.  security  perimeter  in  the  Pacific.  For  Koreans, 
the  United  States,  which  by  accepting  the  Japanese  surrender 
assumed  responsibility  for  ensuring  a  just  settlement  in 
Korea,  created  the  division  of  what  had  been  for  centuries  a 
single  political,  cultural,  ethnic  and  linguistic  entity. 

Syngman  Rhee,  who  had  been  president  of  a  Korean 
government  in  exile  for  two  decades,  became  president  in 
the  U.S.-occupied  south  of  Korea,  while  Kim  II  Sung,  a 
leader  of  armed  resistance  to  the  Japanese,  became  premier 
of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  in  1948.  U.S. 
forces  began  withdrawing  from  Korea  even  as  the  armies  of 
both  Korean  governments  skirmished  and  probed  along  the 
38th  parallel,  until  Kim  II  Sung's  army  came  south  in  June 
1950.  Rhee's  troops  and  the  remaining  U.S.  soldiers  in  Korea 
fell  back,  and  the  United  Nations,  at  the  urging  of  the  United 


South  Korean  Christians  rally  on  March  1  against  North  Korea's  decision  to  restart  an  atomic  reactor  as  part  of  its  suspected  nuclear  weapons  program. 
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States,  joinei  f  South  Korea.  Although  a  number 

of  U.N.  member  states  contributed  combat  troops  and  other 
tonus  of  support  to  South  Korea,  most  withdrew  in  the  after- 
math of  the  ceasefire  and  armistice  agreement  signed  in  1953. 
The  U.S.  contingent,  how  ever,  remained  under  the  U.N.  flag 
and  has  hovered,  since  the  Nixon  administration,  around  a 
total  of  40,000  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel. 

Post  Cold-War  Developments 

WTiile  the  inilitary  situation  seemed  to  resist  change  for 
decades,  other  developments  substantially  transformed  the 
Korean  environment.  These  include  the  rapid  development  of 
the  south's  economy  and  the  democratization  of  its  politics; 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  consequent  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  both  the  D.P.R.K.  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  with 
China  and  Russia;  and  the  death  of  Kim  II  Sung  and  the  acces- 
sion to  leadership  of  his  son,  Kim  Jong  II.  Economic  prosper- 
ity has  allowed  the  south  to  equip  and  train  a  large,  modern 
military  establishment  with  an  impressive  inventory  of  ammu- 
nition and  weapons  and  to  extend  trade  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions to  former  supporters  of  the  D.P.R.K,  like  Russia  and 
China. 

As  the  cold  war  ended,  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
were  content  to  leave  the  Koreans  to  sort  out  their  own  affairs. 
Yet  the  Korean  peninsula  remains  a  point  of  intersection  for 
the  interests  of  the  world's  most  powerful  nations:  China, 
Japan,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  A  Korean  proverb  bom 
of  historical  experience  runs,  "When  whales  battle,  the  shrimp 
get  crushed."  The  shrimp  are  not  the  two  Korean  govern- 
ments, but  rather  the  people  of  the  peninsula.  They  have  had 
powerful  sponsors  during  periods  of  great  power  rivalry,  but 
now  have  none.  In  the  south,  the  client-patron  relationship  of 
the  cold  war  no  longer  works.  The  north's  former  sponsors 
have  deserted  the  north,  whose  development  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility, while  most  direcdy  threatening  to  the  people  south  of 
the  D.M.Z.,  also  threatens  its  neighbors  in  China,  Russia  and 
Japan. 

Self-Reliance  and  the  Nuclear  Option 

These  changes  in  the  political  and  military  situation  may  well 
have  impelled  the  North  Koreans  to  explore  development  of 
a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  Economic  realities  also  required 
that  the  north  develop  a  nuclear  energy  generating  capacity7, 
ecause  the  Japanese  developed  a  substantial  industrial  infras- 
ructure  north  of  what  became  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  the 
north  initially  developed  its  industrial  base  faster  than  the 
h.  Beginning  in  the  1970's,  however,  the  south  began  to 
catch  up  and  then  to  pull  ahead.  Where  the  south  moved  in 
die  direction  of  a  largely  open  market  economy,  the  north 
remains  dedicated  to  its  own  version  of  a  centralized  economy 
based  on  the  concept  of  chuje,  usually  translated  as  self- 
reliance.  Also  beginning  in  the  1970's,  South  Korea  built  a 


functioning  network  of  nuclear  power  stations  through  trade 
deals  and  contracts.  True  to  its  philosophy  of  chuje,  the  north 
tried  to  create  its  own  nuclear  power  network  to  replace 
imported  energy  sources. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1990's,  North  Korea's  efforts  to 
maintain  independence  from  other  economies  have  devastat- 
ed its  people  and  its  infrastructure.  Although  capable  of  pro- 
ducing short-range  and  medium-range  missiles  for  export, 
North  Korea  cannot  feed  its  population,  provide  power  suffi- 
cient for  its«energy  needs  or  even  pave  its  roads.  (According  to 
an  Australian  government  estimate,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
road  system  is  paved.)  As  most  readers  are  aware,  many  North 
Koreans  died  during  years  of  famine  in  the  1990's;  food  short- 
ages continue.  The  causes  of  the  famine  are  complex  but 
include  the  People's  Republic's  lack  of  resources  or  cash  with 
which  to  purchase  needed  agricultural  goods  from  abroad. 
The  United  Nations  Development  Program  has  estimated 
that  over  1 3  million  people,  more  than  half  the  country's  pop- 
ulation, are  malnourished.  The  U.S.  government  has  consis- 
tently capped  emergency  food  assistance  to  the  people  of 
North  Korea,  and  in  the  spring  of  2003  substantially  reduced 
the  level  of  its  assistance. 

Dealing  With  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 

This  history  explains  some  of  the  reasons  why  Kim  Jhong  II 
is  so  difficult.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  impossible  to 
deal  with.  The  D.P.R.K.  has  long  made  its  desires  clear:  direct 
talks  with  the  United  States  leading  to  normalization  of  rela- 
tions and  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
Various  proposals  for  such  talks  have  been  on  the  table  since 
Henry  Kissinger  suggested  six-party  talks  during  the  Nixon 
adirrinistration.  Only  in  recent  years  have  both  halves  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  supported  direct  talks,  and  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion has  changed  over  time,  most  recendy  in  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's shifts  between  confrontation  and  dialogue. 

Of  course,  talks  alone  will  not  solve  the  underlying  prob- 
lem, which  is  North  Korea's  isolation  and  distrust  of  the  out- 
side world  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  U.S.  dis- 
missal of  Korean  points  of  view.  Additional  measures  are 
needed:  confidence-building  measures  carried  out  by  all  par- 
ties involved,  i.e.,  the  United  States  and  the  two  Koreas;  strict 
monitoring  regimes  conducted  by  a  neutral  international 
actor — the  United  Nations  is  not  neutral  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  since  the  U.N.  forces  commander  is  the  American 
general  who  commands  U.S.  forces  there — to  verify  any 
agreement;  resumption  of  fuel-oil  shipments  to  North 
Korea;  and  resumption  of  construction  of  the  light-water 
reactors  promised  under  the  Agreed  Framework.  All  these 
ideas  have  been  discussed  for  many  years,  certainly 
throughout  the  years  the  Nordi  Korean  nuclear  program 
became  a  concern.  What  has  been  lacking  is  the  will  to 
implement  them.  0 
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Turning  70 — and  Beyond 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


TURNING  70 — what  a  thought! 
And  yet  here  I  am  on  that  very 
threshold.  In  fact,  though,  a 
friend  pointed  out  to  me  that 
having  celebrated  my  69th  birthday,  I  had 
already  begun  my  70th  year.  Rita's  expla- 
nation came  as  something  of  a  double 
whammy,  like  having  to  deal  with  reaching 
70  twice.  She  was  one  of  four  friends  with 
whom  I  spoke — three  lay  people  and  one 
Jesuit.  All  have  gone  well  beyond  their 
70th  year,  and  were  willing  to  share  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  that  and  later 
milestones  of  aging. 

Rita  had  been  the  secretary  in  my  for- 
mer parish  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  her- 
self has  now  entered  her  80's.  But  how  had 
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she  felt  when  she  became  70?  "My  health 
was  still  good,"  she  said,  "so  it  was  really  a 
matter  of  thinking  about  what  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  my  life — not  in  terms  of  another 
career,  naturally,  but  in  the  sense  of  what 
would  be  useful  and  in  accord  with  God's 
will."  Rita  had  retired  from  government 
service  years  before,  and  in  her  "retire- 
ment" served  full  time  at  St.  Aloysius  as  an 
unpaid  worker.  Besides  the  wish  to  serve, 
turning  70  also  brought  with  it  a  desire  to 
weed  out  thoughts  and  deeds  that  were  not 
in  accord  with  Christ's  teaching.  "Eleven 
years  later,  I'm  still  working  on  that  part!" 
she  said  with  a  laugh  when  we  spoke.  As  for 
the  80's,  on  which  she  has  now  embarked, 
these  represent  what  she  referred  to  as  the 
last  stage,  "so  it's  not  a  matter  of  looking 
ahead,  but  rather  of  living  from  day  to 
dav. 


/Another  friend  and  parishioner  from 
my  St.  Aloysius  days  is  an  African 
American  woman  named  Mary.  She  has 
been  at  St.  Aloysius  for  42  years  and  holds 
pillar-of-the-church  status  in  terms  of  ser- 
vice— not  only  as  a  eucharistic  minister, 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  socials  and 
benefits  committee.  At  76,  she  centers  her 
life  around  her  faith — as  is  true  of  Rita  and 
the  others  with  whom  I  spoke.  "When 
you're  young,"  she  observed,  "you  take 
things  for  granted,  but  now  I  lean  on  the 
Lord  more  and  more,  and  believe  he  is 
with  me  all  the  rime.  I  ask  him  to  show  me 
the  way."  Her  life  has  been  anything  but 
easy.  As  a  mother  and  now  a  grand-  and 
great-grandmother,  Mary  has  lived 
through  the  loss  of  several  children  under 
harsh  inner-city  conditions.  "I  asked  God 
for  the  strength  to  go  on,  and  to  be  able  to 
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accept  those  losses,"  she  said.  Materially, 
too,  she  has  known  struggles.  "There  have 
been  times  when  I  didn't  know  where  our 
meals  would  come  from."  Prayer  fills  her 
days.  "The  first  thing  1  do  every  morning  is 
to  be  thankful  for  life  itself."  Gratitude  thus 
stands  out  as  an  integral  part  of  her  daily 
prayer. 

The  third  person  who  shared  his 
thoughts  was  a  Jesuit,  Tom.  At  84,  his  activ- 
ity so  impressed  one  group  of  sisters  with 
whom  he  has  worked  that  they  bestowed 
on  him  the  tide  of  "over-achieving  octoge- 
narian." When  asked  how  he  had  felt  on 
reaching  70  all  those  years  ago,  he  could  say 
only,  "I  wasn't  thinking  in  terms  of  being 
old,  but  just  continuing  the  ministry  I  was 
in — writing,  retreat  work  and  spiritual 
direction."  The  writing  has  slackened  off, 
but  he  continues  with  the  latter  two  activi- 
ties, along  with  others  that  bear  testimony 
to  an  unusually  strong  constitution.  This 
past  spring,  for  instance,  he  accompanied  a 
pilgrimage  group  visiting  holy  sites  in 
France. 

Tom  pointed  out,  though,  that  being 
70  or  80  inevitably  carries  different  conse- 
quences for  different  people.  "Some  still 
play  tennis,  while  others  may  be  dealing 


with  Alzheimer's."  What  is  important,  he 
observed,  is  "to  be  content  with  the  life 
God  has  given  you,  and  grateful  for  it — but 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  willing  to  stay  with- 
in the  radar  screen."  By  the  latter  he  meant 
that  "if  from  70  on  you  see  that  you're 
ready  to  be  called  home,  be  prepared  to 
tighten  your  seat  belt  when  the  pilot 
announces  that  the  descent  has  begun." 

Tom  also  spoke  of  finding  other  bene- 
fits as  he  moved  into  his  80's — awareness  of 
shortcomings,  for  example.  These,  he  said, 
had  made  themselves  better  known  to  him 
over  the  past  years  as  he  was  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  some  of  the  darker 
aspects  within  himself,  like  envy  and  a  ten- 
dency to  disparage  others.  Growing  aware- 
ness of  these  has  led  in  turn  to  what  he 
described  as  coming  to  compunction. 
"Sadness  over  the  past  can  be  a  source  of 
desolation,  but  it  can  also  bring  home  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  and  one's  own 
need  for  God's  forgiveness,  which  can  in 
turn  become  a  source  of  consolation." 

How  should  one  prepare  for  the  end  of 
life  on  earth?  Tom  once  gave  me  a  card 
with  a  prayer-reflection  by  Pedro  Arrupe, 
S.J.,  the  former  superior  general  of  the 
lesuits.  It  was  written  after  a  stroke  left  him 
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largely  disabled:  "More  than  ever  I  find 
myself  in  the  hands  of  God.  This  is  what  I 
have  wanted  all  my  life  from  my  youth.  But 
now,"  the  prayer  continues,  "there  is  a  dif- 
ference; the  initiative  is  entirely  with  God. 
It  is  indeed  a  profound  spiritual  experience 
to  know  and  feel  myself  so  totally  in  God's 
hands." 

The  final  person  with  whom  I  spoke 
was  Frank,  another  over-achieving  octoge- 
narian. A  longtime  Catholic  Worker,  he 
knew  and  worked  with  Dorothy  Day,  the 
co-founder  with  Peter  Maurin  of  the 
Catholic  Worker  movement  in  New  York 
City.  Frank  is  not  only  there  every  day  at 
the  editorial  office  at  Maty  House  on  East 
Third  Street,  he  also  attends  Mass  daily  and 
on  weekends  at  the  Jesuit  church  around 
the  corner  on  Second  Avenue,  where 
Dorothy  worshiped  in  her  last  years  until 
her  death  in  1980.  Thinking  about  his  age, 
Frank  spoke  of  wanting  to  live  more  in  the 
present  and  of  cultivating  a  positive  atti- 
tude. "I  just  don't  have  the  energy  to  sustain 
angers  and  guilt — I  forget  them,"  he  said, 
"and  try  to  let  go  of  the  little  annoyances  we 
have  in  our  daily  lives.  So  we  might  have 
messed  up  this  or  that,"  he  continued, 
adding:  "there's  always  the  next  hour."  All 
he  asks,  he  continued,  is  to  be  allowed  "to 
hang  around  long  enough  to  clean  up  the 
messes  I've  made  here."  If  we  have  done 
wrong,  "we  simply  have  to  ask  forgiveness 
and  move  on,"  he  observed. 

In  the  stories  of  all  four  friends,  the 
implicit  themes  of  gratitude  and  faith  came 
up  again  and  again  as  dominant  factors — 
gratitude  and  faith  based  on  an  enduring 
trust  in  a  merciful  and  loving  God.  As  Rita 
put  it,  faith  is  what  brings  her  through  the 
rough  parts  of  life.  Her  daily  prayer  accord- 
ingly includes  the  words  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales:  "Have  no  fear  of  what  tomorrow  may 
bring.  The  same  loving  God  who  cares  for 
you  today  will  take  care  of  you  tomorrow 
and  every  day.  He  will  either  shield  you 
from  suffering  or  give  you  unfailing 
strength  to  bear  it."  Graham  Greene  had 
his  own  take  on  turning  70.  In  his  autobi- 
ography, A  Sort  of  Life  (1971),  he  wrote, 
"One  starts  at  the  age  of  seventy  to  live  on 
borrowed  time." 

Rita,  Mary,  Tom  and  Frank  have 
already  "borrowed"  quite  a  bit  of  time. 
Grateful  for  it,  they  have  used  it  well  and 
remain  peaceful  in  the  knowledge  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  meeting  the 
generous  lender  face  to  face.  0 
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Jesus  and  Virtue  Ethics 

Building  Bridges  Between  New 
Testament  Studies  and  Moral 
Theology 

By  Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J., 
and  James  F.  Keenan,  S.J. 
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Although  Vatican  II  urged  moral  theolo- 
gians to  pay  attention  to  Scripture  and  the 
Christian  vocation,  the  old  wineskins  of 
traditional  moral  theology  burst  under  the 
ferment  of  new  biblical,  personalist  and 
liberationist  contents.  Connecting 
Scripture  and  moral  theology  has  proven 
to  be  a  formidable  task,  but  the  authors 
have  taken  a  novel  and  largely  successful 
approach  in  this  volume. 

The  New  Testament  scholar  Daniel  J. 
Harrington,  S.J.,  and  the  moral  theologian 
James  F.  Keenan,  S.J.,  are  professors  at  the 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  As  a  team,  the  two  are 
highly  qualified  for  the  task  of  "building 
bridges"  between  the  two  disciplines.  As 
editor  of  New  Testament  Abstracts  and 
author  of  America's  annual  "Books  on  the 
Bible,"  Harrington  has  reviewed  almost 
every  book  on  the  New  Testament  for  the 
past  three  decades.  Keenan  is  a  prolific 
writer  of  the  next  generation,  who  pub- 
lishes and  edits  scholarly  and  more  gener- 
al works  in  moral  theology. 

It  would  seem  that  Christian  ethicists 
and  biblical  scholars  would  be  natural 
allies.  Both  are  concerned  about  how  to 
live  wisely  and  graciously  in  response  to 
God.  Presumably,  both  groups  gain  inspi- 
ration and  direction  from  the  biblical  text. 
Too  often,  however,  professional  prepara- 
tion and  specialization  have  left  them  on 
different  intellectual  islands,  uncertain 
about  the  foreign  language  and  customs  of 
the  other  discipline.  Hermeneutics  seems 
as  alien  to  moralists  as  Aramaic,  while 
endless  debates  over  dissent  and  propor- 
tionalism  must  have  made  biblical  scholars 
grateful  that  the  shadow  of  official  suspi- 
cion fell  somewhere  else. 

Most  scholarly  efforts  to  bridge  the 
chasm  build  out  from  one  side,  with  lop- 
sided results.  They  either  discuss  the  ethics 


in  various  biblical  works  or  the  way  that 
biblical  materials  should  be  used  in  doing 
Christian  ethics.  Since  life  is  too  short  for 
ordinary  mortals  to  master  both  disci- 
plines, why  not  dialogue  from  either  side 
of  the  divide?  The  authors'  collaboration 
in  jointly  taught  graduate  courses  sets  the 
approach  of  this  volume.  In  each  chapter 
Harrington  discusses  the  text  and  context 
of  a  specific  passage  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  with  reference  to  larger  biblical 
themes,  while  Keenan  writes  on  implica- 
tions for  the  moral  life  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  virtues  involved.  This  allows 
them  to  bring  about  a  unique  "fusion  of 
horizons"  that  merges  the  ethics  in  the 
New  Testament  with  a  way  to  use  the  New 
Testament  in  ethical  reflection  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  authors  selected  the  ethics  of 
virtue  and  character  as  the  blueprint  for 
their  project.  Virtue  ethics  asks  three  inter- 
related questions:  Who  are  we?  Who 
ought  we  to  become?  And  how  do  we  get 
there?  The  traditional  rule-centered  moral 
theology  asked  a  much  more  narrow  ques- 
tion: What  ought  I  to  do?  This  was  inad- 
equate, because  New  Testament  Christian 
discipleship  calls  for  transformation  of  the 
person,  not  merely  of  behavior.  Set  in  the 
context  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  early 
Christian  communities,  virtue  ethics  "pro- 
vides bridges  between  moral  theology  and 
a  variety  of  other  fields,  such  as  spirituality, 
worship,  church  life,  and  Scripture."  Most 
important,  it  connects  "theologians  and 
pastors  and  their  communities  as  they  try 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  Christ."  Virtues 
are  normative  for  who  we  are  to  become  as 
well  as  for  how  we  ought  to  live. 

The  major  part  of  Jesijs  mid  Virtue 
Ethics  addresses  a  whole  range  of  tradi- 
tional topics:  love,  sin,  politics,  sex,  mar- 
riage and  divorce.  It  also  ventures  into 
current  issues  that  receive  scant  treatment 
in  the  New  Testament:  celibacy,  homo- 
sexuality, abortion  and  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. Although  the  treatments  are 
necessarily  brief,  they  are  almost  always 
insightful.  Both  authors  draw  on  die  best 
of  recent  scholarship  without  getting 
bogged  down  in  technicality.  By  providing 
judicious  bibliographies  on  each  topic, 
study  questions  and  a  glossary  of  terms, 
they  make  this  text  attractive  to  university 
and  graduate-level  teachers  as  well  as  an 


educated  laity. 

Harrington's  careful  location  of  the 
specific  passages  within  the  theological 
and  literary  context  of  the  particular 
Gospel  counteracts  the  tendency  to  con- 
sider them  in  isolation.  Especially  insight- 
ful is  Keenan's  treatment  of  sin  as  the  fail- 
ure to  bother  to  love.  "Few  figures  in  the 
New  Testament  ever  recognize  their  sin- 
fulness." He  also  commends  a  contempo- 
rary set  of  cardinal  virtues:  justice,  fidelity, 
self-care  and  prudence.  He  moves  closer 
to  the  cutting  edge  in  arguing  that  the 
New  Testament  would  have  us  respect  all 
human  life  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not 
only  "innocent  life."  This  extension  has 
implications  for  war,  welfare  and  capital 
punishment  that  more  limited  versions  of 
a  consistent  ethic  of  life  have  been  unable 
to  argue  persuasively.  His  measured  treat- 
ment of  homosexuality  as  a  not  unnatural 
manifestation  of  human  loving  reflects  an 
emerging  consensus  in  society  and  in 
many  Christian  churches.  He  agrees  with 
a  number  of  Protestant  ethicists  and  bibli- 
cal scholars  that  it  "is  doubtful  that  Paul 
recognized  that  some  persons  were  consti- 
tuted in  their  nature  as  homosexual," 
which  makes  the  Pauline  condemnations 
less  universal  than  has  commonly  been 
understood. 

Readers  of  this  book  will  envy  the  stu- 
dents who  took  part  in  the  authors'  team- 
taught  seminars.  That  context  would  have 
provided  more  opportunity  for  interaction 
than  the  structure  of  this  book  allows. 
Although  each  scholar  speaks  in  a  clear, 
direct  voice  that  respects  the  reader,  one 
misses  the  lively  interaction  and  probing 
questions  that  would  be  possible  in  a  sem- 
inar setting.  At  times  the  presentations 
move  on  tracks  that  are  more  parallel  than 
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converging.  The  topics  guided  the  selec- 
tion of  the  individual  texts,  thus  forfeiting 
some  of  the  drama  and  richness  of  the 
emerging  narrative  of  Mark,  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Every  bit  of  the  Gospels  was  com- 
posed in  light  of  the  end  of  the  story  of 
Jesus,  the  stunning  event  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  that  confers  a  unique 
authority  on  each  pericope.  The  relative 
isolation  of  the  texts  and  the  lack  of  a  sin- 
gle theological  literary  vision  in  this  work 
should  be  remedied  in  the  authors'  second 
volume  on  Pauline  ethics  and  moral  theol- 
ogy, which  will  be  published  soon. 

Harrington  and  Keenan  are  modest 
about  their  new  approach,  offering  it  not 
as  a  definitive  statement,  but  as  a  heuristic 
that  "offers  a  variety  of  tools  to  further  the 
project  of  developing  a  more  biblically 
based  moral  theology."  Let  us  hope  that 
their  work  encourages  other  scholars  to 
contribute  to  spanning  the  academic 
divide  between  Scripture  and  the  moral 
life.  William  C.  Spohn 
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God? 
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By  Larry  Witham 

Encounter  Books.  230p  $24.95 
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In  the  last  decade  or  two  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  spirited  revival  of  the  rhetoric  of 
"design."  Sometimes  this  translates  into  a 
modest  case  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  science/religion  skirmish.  For  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  modern  Intelligent  Design 
(I.D.)  movement,  however,  a  negotiated 
truce  is  not  acceptable.  Nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  will  do.  Science  itself,  I.D. 
advocates  contend,  must  revolutionize  its 
concept  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  action  by  which  certain  living  things 
came  to  be  assembled. 

There  is  a  short  but  growing  list  of 
biotic  structures  that  today's  "design  theo- 
rists" judge  to  be  far  too  complex  to  have 
been  formed  by  chance  (their  term  for 
purely  natural  causes).  Therefore,  they 
argue,  scientific  considerations  alone 
would  lead  any  rational  person  to  con- 
clude that  these  things  must  have  been 
formed  by  some  non-natural  means. 


In  By  Design:  Science  and  the  Search  for 
God,  the  journalist  Larry  Witham  provides 
a  concise  overview  of  the  history  of  the 
design  argument  as  it  has  been  variously 
employed  over  the  last  few  centuries. 
Focusing  our  attention  in  this  review  on 
WItham's  engagement  with  I.D.  rhetoric, 
I  believe  readers  will  find  this  overview 
helpful  in  placing  the  modern  Intelligent 
Design  movement  in  its  historical  context 
and  in  identifying  the  character  of  its 
claims. 

One  important  feature  of  design  argu- 
ments that  Witham  brings  to  light  is  the 
ambiguity  and/or  inconsistency  with 
which  the  key  term  "design"  has  been  used 
by  diverse  families  of  proponents.  If  I  had 
my  preferences,  the  rhetorical  role  of  this 
ambiguity  would  have  received  even  more 
attention,  especially  as  it  has  been  strategi- 
cally employed  by  some  of  today's 
Intelligent  Design  advocates. 
Equivocation  on  the  meaning  of  key  terms 
might  function  successfully  in  marketing  a 
movement  like  I.D.,  but  it  cannot  advance 
understanding. 

Taking  the  book's  title  at  face  value,  to 
what  question  is  "by  design"  offered  as  the 
answer?  A  question  about  purpose  and 
intention?  Or  one  about  the  kind  of  action 
needed  to  assemble  some  particular  struc- 
ture? In  modern  usage,  to  say  that  some- 
thing occurred  "by  design"  is  to  say  that  it 
occurred,  not  by  accident  or  happen- 
stance, but  as  the  outcome  of  intention 
and  planning.  The  action  of  designing  is 
the  creative,  purposeful  action  of  a  mind. 
Hence  we  speak  of  cars  and  clothing  as 
having  been  designed — mindfully  conceptu- 
alized for  a  purpose.  Of  course,  the  cars 
and  clothing  we  see  were  also  manufac- 
tured-— assembled  from  parts  or  materials 
formed  by  hands  and/or  machines.  But  we 
know  well  the  difference  between  the 
designing  (purposeful  conceptualizing)  of 
things  and  the  making  (constructing  or 
assembling)  of  things.  One  act  is  done 
with  one's  mind,  the  other  with  one's 
hands. 

Two  centuries  ago  William  Paley 
spoke  eloquendy  of  what  he  saw  as  evi- 
dence for  "design"  in  features  exhibited  by 
organisms  or  parts  of  organisms.  Paley 
often  called  attention  to  the  noteworthy 
combination  of  qualities  exhibited  by 
some  creature  that  was  exquisitely  adapted 
to  its  environment,  then  proceeded  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  matching  of  crea- 
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(1962),  Robert  Bresson  became  known 
to  the  critical  establishment  as  a 
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works,  Joseph  Cunneen  validates  this 
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ral  causes  by  which  that  structure  could 
have  been  first  assembled.  And  if  some 
structure  could  not  be  the  outcome  of 
known  natural  causes,  then,  the  argument 
goes,  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  intelligent 
design.  To  put  Dembski's  rhetoric  into 
compact  form,  to  say  that  some  biotic 
structure  X  was  intelligently  designed  is  to 
say  that  X  was  assembled  in  a  way  that 
required  one  or  more  instances  of  non- 
natural,  non-miraculous,  non-energetic, 
form-conferring  action  performed  by 
some  unidentified,  unembodied,  choice- 
making  agent.  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  mod- 
ern I.D.  movement,  "by  design"  is  the 
answer  to  a  question  about  the  kind  of 
action  by  which  some  particular  biotic 
structure  came  to  be  assembled.  The  I.D. 
movement  is  not  primarily  about  inten- 
tion or  purposeful  planning;  it  is  about 
how  things  got  constructed. 

In  keeping  with  the  subtide  of  his 
book,  "Science  and  the  Search  for  God," 
Witham  does  a  commendable  job  illus- 
trating die  diverse  ways  in  which  that 


band  of  mine 
look  back 
lear  my  footsteps 

from  behind 

did  you  not  feel  my  breath 
on  the  back  of  your  neck 

I  was  so  close 
— so  very  close 

did  you  think  i  would  not  follow 
that  the  lethean  waters 
were  sweeter  than  your  touch 

oh  my  foolish  lover 
i  have  lost  you  forever 
— twice 


Renay  Sheehan 


I  RENAY  SHEEHAN's  poetry  has  appeared  in  the  Arizona-based  magazine  Anthology. 
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reputation,  but  not  for  the  reasons  that 
one  might  suppose. 

As  founding  editor  of  Cross 
Currents  magazine  and  longtime  com- 
mentator on  religion  and  culture,  the 
author  knows  that  the  relationship 
between  Catholicism  and  the  arts 
demands  more  careful  analysis  than  sim- 
ply noting  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  a 
saint  among  the  lead  characters  in  two 
of  the  13  French-language  films  his  sub- 
ject created  during  the  half-century  of 
his  artistic  career.  Yes,  he  incorporated 
the  work  of  Bernanos,  Mauriac  and 
Giroudoux  into  his  scripts  and  found 
inspiration  in  the  fiction  of  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoevsky.  But  he  plumbed  the  inner 
lives  of  prisoners,  thieves,  murderers 
and  suicides.  One  of  his  principal  char- 
acters is  a  donkey,  in  Au  Hasard 
Balthazar  (1966).  Bresson  died  in  1999 
at  the  age  of  98,  leaving  a  small,  complex 
and  critically  challenging  body  of  work. 

Cunneen  rises  bravely  to  the  chal- 
lenge. As  Cunneen's  subtitle  indicates, 
Bresson's  Catholicism  must  be  under- 
stood in  terms  not  of  content  but  of 
style.  In  his  scripts,  he  pares  away  all 
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extraneous  detail  that  filmmakers  gener- 
ally use  to  embellish  the  truth.  Like  any 
good  artist,  he  invites  contemplation- 
without-presupposition  of  the  people 
and  objects  he  presents  on  the  screen. 
He  forces  entry  into  the  lives  of  fiction- 
al characters  in  such  a  way  that  we  feel 
through  their  senses  and  understand  as 
they  do.  Seeing  grace  in  all  people,  he 
never  allows  us  to  approach  them  from  a 
position  of  moral  superiority.  We  see 
them  as  God  sees  them.  Citing  the 
French  critic  Jean  Semoule,  Cunneen 
notes  "he  does  not  arrogate  to  himself 
the  point  of  view  of  God  in  order  to 
judge  them."  He  does  not  try  to  provide 
motivation  or  explanation,  since  life 
unfolds  as  a  manifestation  of  God's 
providence.  A  Catholic  contemplates 
the  universe  as  a  mystery,  not  a  riddle. 

Much  of  Bresson's  thought,  then, 
takes  an  identifiably  negative  tint.  Evil 
exists  in  the  world  for  reasons  beyond 
human  comprehension.  The  story  of 
Job  repeats  itself  in  the  lives  of  ordinary, 
contemporary  people.  Bresson  does  not, 
as  Cunneen  notes,  "force  his  material 
into  some  consoling  pattern."  Through 
it  all,  however,  the  films  respect  the 
unique  sacredness  of  each  character, 
even  in  their  defeat.  "Grace  fills  the 
empty  spaces,"  as  Simone  Weil  notes, 
and  true  to  his  artistic  vision  Bresson 
takes  time  to  create  the  empty  spaces 
honestly  and  at  times  painfully. 

This  Catholic  austerity  has  limited 
Bresson's  circle  of  admirers.  His  films 


place  demands  on  audiences  like  mini- 
malist art  or  atonal  music.  His  rejection 
of  theatrical  influences  on  his  films  is 
total.  Referring  to  his  actors  as  "models" 
for  the  images  he  wants  to  put  on  the 
screen,  he  used  only  nonprofessionals 
who  would  bring  no  artifice  to  the  role 
nor  provoke  expectations  in  the  audi- 
ence. Lighting  and  color  remain  sub- 
dued, almost  invisible.  Music  never 
magnifies  emotion.  Yet  natural 
sounds — wind,  traffic,  hoofbeats,  even 
breath  itself — provide  an  experience  of 
the  world  as  it  hems  in  the  characters. 
Bresson's  films  resolutely  reject  the 
heightened  "special"  effects  that  have 
assumed  primacy  in  contemporary  film. 

Joseph  Cunneen  has  provided  a 
work  of  serious  film  criticism  that  takes 
the  reader  beyond  the  films  under  dis- 
cussion. In  each  three-part  chapter  he 
provides  an  introductory  reflection  to 
situate  the  film  in  Bresson's  oeuvre.  A 
detailed  plot  summary  follows.  Because 
of  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  the 
subject,  these  can  be  challenging  for 
author  and  reader  alike.  In  the  third  sec- 
tion, he  adds  a  commentary  that 
includes  a  survey  of  several  other  critics 
and  reviewers.  At  the  end,  the  author 
has  provided  an  appreciation  of  an 
important  but  little  known  body  of 
films.  Even  more,  Cunneen  has  provid- 
ed a  unique  perspective  for  a  theological 
reflection  on  art  and  culture  in  a  uni- 
verse scarred  by  sin,  touched  by  grace. 

Richard  A.  Blake 
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Certain  Uniformity 

Among  the  items  in  Signs  of  the 
Times  on  Aug.  4  is  a  notice  that  the 
"Vatican  says  flexibility  allowed  on 
posture  after  Communion,"  even 
though  the  General  Instruction  of  the 
Roman  Missal,  No.  43,  states  that  all 
are  to  remain  standing  until  the  end  of 
Mass.  The  reason  given  for  this  state- 
ment by  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Sacraments  is  worth  noting  and 
should  be  observed  as  a  principle 
regarding  other  postures  at  Mass,  such 
as  standing  for  the  eucharistic  prayer: 
"The  mind  of  the  prescription  of  the 
General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal, 
No.  43,  is  intended,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  ensure  within  broad  limits  a  certain 
uniformity  of  posture  with  the  congre- 
gation for  the  various  parts  of  the  cel- 
ebration of  Holy  Mass,  and  on  the 
other,  to  not  regulate  posture  rigid- 
ly...." 

That  explanation  is  in  accord  with 


the  much-ignored  principle  of  the 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy," 
No.  37,  which  insists  that  "even  in  the 
sacred  liturgy  the  Church  does  not 
wish  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformity  in 
matters  which  do  not  involve  the  faith 
or  the  good  of  the  whole  community." 

Charles  E.  Miller,  CM. 
Camarillo,  Calif. 

Rich  Colors 

Christopher  Pramuk's  wonderful  arti- 
cle, "O  Happy  Day!"  (8/18),  remind- 
ed me  of  an  experience  that  changed 
the  way  I  look  at  diversity  in  the 
church.  While  traveling  on  business, 
I  found  myself  in  Miami  on  a  Sunday 
and  decided  to  attend  the  Mass  for 
the  Haitian  community  at  the  cathe- 
dral. When  I  arrived  for  the  8:00  a.m. 
Mass,  I  quickly  realized  that  I  was  the 
one  and  only  white  person  out  of  600 
or  more  persons  in  attendance. 

I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  felt 
uncomfortable  at  first.  I  was  differ- 


without  guile 

"Personally,  I  prefer  to  take  it 

one  century  at  a  time. " 
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ent;  the  Mass  was  different  in  some 
ways.  The  music  was  filled  with 
Caribbean  drums,  and  the  procession 
was  long,  perhaps  100  people,  and 
included  banners  of  rich  colors.  Once 
I  moved  past  my  self-consciousness,  I 
realized  this  was  a  beautiful  Mass. 
And  although  I  did  not  understand 
one  word  that  was  spoken,  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  heard  the  message. 

That  was  the  day  I  learned  more 
than  just  the  theoretical  value  of 
racial  diversity  and  the  inherent  dig- 
nity and  equality  of  all  races.  That 
day,  I  learned  the  beauty  of  diversity. 
It  is  not  the  minority  group  only  that 
suffers  from  lack  of  true  integration. 
We  all  suffer  when  we  miss  the 
opportunity7  to  share  in  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  all  cultures. 

Martin  E.  Wolf 
Abingdon,  Md. 

Posture 

As  Rome  burns  (i.e.,  the  current  crisis 
in  the  church)  some  leaders  of  the 
church  concern  themselves  with  the 
posture  of  the  faithful  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  8/4).  I  am  confident  that  our 
God  is  not  concerned  with  our  pos- 
ture after  receiving  the  Eucharist  as 
long  as  one  is  pious  and  respectful  of 
the  great  privilege  just  received. 
Did  not  both  Jesus  and  Paul  address 
the  Jews  and  their  myriad  laws? 
One  cannot  help  wondering  if  the 
next  pronouncement  will  tell  us 
to  adjust  the  width  of  our  phylacter- 
ies. 

Joe  Hebert 
Alexandria,  La. 

Scholarly  Service 

The  publication  of  the  Pacelli  memo- 
randum on  your  Web  site  (www.ameri- 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Do  Anything...' 


Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (B),  Sept.  14,  2003 

Readings:  Nm  21:4r>9;  Ps  78:1-2,  34-38;  Phil  2:6-11;  Jn  3:13-17 

God  so  loved  the  world  (Jn  3:16) 


£  -w-  WOULD      DO  ANYTHING..." 

That's  a  phrase  we  hear  often.  It 
may  even  play  an  important  role 
M    in  our  own  lives.  "I  would  do  any- 
thing to  have  your  good  looks" — and 
some  people  go  to  great  lengths  to  try  to 
change  their  appearance. 

"I  would  do  anything  for  your  love" — 
and  many  people  actually  compromise 
themselves  in  order  to  gain  affection.  "I 
would  do  anything  for  you."  Unlike  the 
previous  two  examples,  this  expression 
often  flows  from  unselfish  love.  True 
friends  and  lovers,  parents  and  children 
are  often  willing  to  do  anything  for  those 


DIANNE  BERGANT.  C.S.A..  IS  profeSSOt  of  bib- 
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the)'  love.  Such  self-emptying  — : — ffl?, 
love  is  a  reflection  of  the  unselfish 
love  that  God  has  toward  each  one 
of  us. 

This  feast,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  reminds  us  of  the  somber  but 
hopeful  rites  of  Good  Friday.  At  that  time 
we  concentrated  on  the  immense  suffering 
that  Jesus  endured  for  us.  Today,  as  we 
commemorate  the  finding  of  relics  of  the 
true  cross  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine,  we  focus  on 
the  power  of  the  cross  in  our  lives. 

Although  Jesus  is  not  quoted  in  the 
reading  from  Paul,  behind  Paul's  words 
we  can  clearly  hear  Jesus  say,  "I  would  do 
anything  for  you."  Paul  insists  that  this  is 
exacdy  what  Jesus  did.  He  not  only  emp- 
tied himself  of  life,  but  he  emptied  himself 


of  any  divine  privilege  that  might  have 
preserved  him  from  torturous  suffering 
and  shameful  death.  Paul  further  states 
that  it  was  not  so  much  because  Jesus  suf- 
fered and  died  that  God  exalted  him,  but 
because  he  was  willing  to  empty  himself,  | 
to  do  anything  for  us.  "Because  of  this,  □ 
God  greatly  exalted  him." 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  Jesus'  » 
willingness  to  do  anything  for  us.  That  < 


letters 


camagazine.org/pacelli.cffn)  is  a  service 
to  the  scholarly  community.  Only  this 
morning  I  received  an  e-mail  message 
from  a  historian  in  Germany  saying  he 
hoped  that  Charles  R.  Gallagher,  S.J., 
would  publish  the  actual  text  (see 
"Personal,  Private  Views,"  by  Charles 
R.  Gallagher,  S.J.,  Am.,  9/1).  I  can  send 
the  text  to  him  and  some  other  col- 
leagues with  a  professional  interest  in 
this  matter. 

(Rev.)  John  Jay  Hughes 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thinking  Beyond 

subscriber  to  America,  I  look 

■ward  to  each  issue,  which  is  certain 
>     r  relevant  and  forma- 
tive. I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
politics  has  no  place  in  a  Catholic  mag- 
azine, as  I  believe  it  is  both  impossible 
and  inadvisable  not  to  have  our  spiritu- 


al mettle  temper  our  political  thoughts 
and  actions.  I  do,  however,  question 
the  merit  of  giving  editorial  space  to 
columns  such  as  "No  Questions, 
Please"  (Terry  Golway,  8/18)  and 
"Bush's  Nuclear  Folly"  (Ronald  E. 
Powaski,  8/4),  which  have  no  religious, 
spiritual,  ethical  or  philosophical 
framework  to  them.  These  columns 
serve  only  as  a  forum  for  the  authors' 
opposition  to  the  Bush  administration. 
Please  consider  these  columns  against 
the  backdrop  of  a  column  such  as 
"Unjust  War,  Good  Outcomes"  (John 
F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  5/19),  in  which  the 
author  presents  an  intellectual  opposi- 
tion to  the  Iraq  war  that  challenges 
readers  to  consider  issues  of  ethics 
and  to  think  beyond  the  author's  opin- 
ions. 

America  magazine  is  a  wonderful 
resource  for  thinking  Catholics.  I  ask 


the  editors  to  please  continue  to  pre- 
sent columns  and  articles  that  will 
challenge  readers  and  help  us  to  think 
for  ourselves  rather  than  columns  that 
simply  express  the  author's  editorial 
viewpoint  on  political  issues. 

John  Blakeney 
East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

Off  Base 

Terry  Golway's  article  "No  Questions, 
Please"  in  the  Aug.  18  issue  criticizing 
President  Bush  is  way  off  base. 

The  information  on  which  the 
invasion  of  Iraq  was  based  was  over- 
whelming evidence  and  is  supported  by 
Britain's  intelligence  and  strongly  reaf- 
firmed by  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair. 

The  statement  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  address  about  an  attempt  to  buy 
uranium  was  also  supported  by  British 
intelligence  and  was  written  into  the 
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seems  to  be  the  nature  of  our  God. 
Creation  itself  is  the  child  born  of  God's 
desire  to  share,  to  give.  And  each  one  of  us 
is  a  unique  expression  of  that  unselfish 
love.  Besides  the  fundamental  gift  of  life 
and  the  human  ability  self-consciously  to 
reflect  on  life,  we  have  each  been  gener- 
ously blessed  in  more  ways  than  we  can 
imagine,  much  less  count.  All  of  these  gifts 
cry  out  the  love  of  God:  "I  would  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

The  cross  has  become  the  ultimate 
symbol  of  God's  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing for  us.  Today's  other  readings  call 
our  attention  to  the  healing  and  life-giving 
powers  of  the  cross.  The  serpent  fashioned 
by  Moses  and  lifted  up  on  the  pole  became 
the  source  of  healing  for  anyone  who 
looked  upon  it.  These  were  not  sinless 
people.  The  affliction  from  which  they 
were  healed  was  a  punishment  for  their 
murmuring  against  God.  God  turned 
things  upside  down;  the  serpent  that  origi- 
nally plagued  them  is  now  the  symbol  of 
their  healing.  We  can  see  that  it  was  out  of 
love  diat  God  gave  them  another  chance  at 
life. 

In  the  Gospel,  Jesus  refers  to  this  tra- 
ditional story  in  his  instruction  to 
Nicodemus.  Jesus  too  will  be  lifted  up,  and 


anyone  who  looks  upon  him  (believes  in 
him)  will  have  eternal  life.  As  before,  we 
see  that  God  reverses  the  way  we  under- 
stand. The  cross,  which  was  a  sign  of 
shame  and  misery,  becomes  a  symbol  of 
glory  and  exaltation.  Once  again  we  see 
that  God  is  willing  to  give  people  another 
chance  at  life.  And  why?  Because  "God  so 
loved  the  world." 

What  does  this  mean  for  us?  How 
might  we  revere  the  cross  without  mak- 
ing it  merely  a  relic  to  be  brought  out  for 
devotional  veneration  on  stated  feast 
days?  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  focus 
not  simply  on  the  cross  itself  but  on  what 
it  symbolizes — namely,  God's  desire  to 
do  anything  for  us  and  Jesus'  willingness 
to  empty  himself  for  us.  Once  again  it  is 
the  reading  from  Paul  that  provides  us 
with  the  real  challenge.  He  presents  this 
picture  of  Jesus  to  the  Christians  in 
Philippi  not  simply  for  their  edification, 
but  for  their  imitation.  With  them,  we 
are  summoned  to  pattern  our  lives  after 
Jesus,  who  emptied  himself  for  the  sake 
of  others. 

Our  tradition  tells  us  that  we  have 
been  saved  by  the  cross.  Do  our  lives  show 
this?  Are  we  any  better  than  the  people  in 
the  wilderness  who  murmured  against 


God  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  sit- 
uation not  to  their  liking?  Like  those  smit- 
ten by  serpents,  are  we  suffering  from  the 
poison  with  which  our  world  is  infected? 
Or  have  we  turned  to  God  for  healing? 
And  have  we  become  the  avenue  of  heal- 
ing for  others? 

The  readings  for  this  feast  focus  on 
healing  and  new  life,  which  were  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  great  suffering.  Our 
societies,  our  families  and  our  church  cer- 
tainly need  both  healing  and  new  life.  And 
they  are  available  to  us  if  we  look  to  Jesus 
who,  having  been  lifted  up,  is  there  for  us 
as  the  supreme  model.  A  model  of  what?  A 
model  of  self-emptying  love.  That  is  the 
challenge  placed  before  us  today. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Ponder  the  many  ways  in  which  God 
has  done  everything  for  you.  Be  grate- 
ful. 

•  In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 
the  unselfish  love  of  others?  Be  grate- 
ful. 

•  How  might  you  bring  the  self-empty- 
ing love  of  God  to  the  people  whose 
lives  touch  yours  in  some  way? 


speech  by  others. 
President  Bush  has 
accepted  responsibility 
and  has  made  a  public 
apology,  just  as  has  Pope 
John  Paul  II  for  past 
mistakes  of  the  church. 

For  a  Catholic  publi- 
cation to  publish  an  arti- 
cle critical  of  President 
Bush  in  light  of  its  own 
egregious  sins  is  hypo- 
critical. "Let  him  with- 
out sin  cast  the  first 
stone."  "Why  look  at 
the  speck  in  your  broth- 
er's eye  when  you  miss 
the  plank  in  your  own?" 
Rather  than  pass  judg- 
ment, we  need  to  come 
together  in  support  of 
our  president  and  our 
service  personnel. 

Benedict  J.  Frederick  Jr. 
Pasadena,  Md. 
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Press  Says  About  America 

One  of  the  50  Best  Magazines. 
"If  you're  interested  in  religion  outside  the  sanctuary  and  concerned  about  the  way  faith 
has  an  impact  on  everyday  life,"  America  is  "for  you." 
It  "takes  a  hard-edged  approach  to  such  subjects  as  the  just  war  theory, 
the  New  Age  movement  and  talk  of  an  American  empire." 
— The  Chicago  Tribune 

"America:  The  venerable  weekly  has  become  required  Roman  Catholic  reading 

under  editor  Thomas  Reese." 
— Associated  Press 

"The  influential  Jesuit  journal  America" 
— The  Washington  Times 

"One  of  the  leading  Catholic  publications  in  the  United  States" 

— The  Sacramento  Bee 

"A  classy  publication" 
— Catholic  Press  Association 

Praise  for  "the  lucidity  of  the  weekly  in  taking  positions" 

on  the  "just  war" 
— Vatican  Radio  Bulletin 

"America,  the  Jesuit  weekly  magazine,  has  done  society  and  the  Church  a  huge 

service  in  its  April  1,  2002,  issue." 
—The  Pilot,  Boston 

America  "has  called  for  a  strong  response  to  the  scandal." 
— The  San  Jose  Mercury 

"A  terrific  piece  by  Jesuit  Fr.  Drew  Christiansen... in  the  May  19  issue 

of  America  magazine." 
— The  National  Catholic  Reporter 

"A  most  interesting  debate  in  America  (Feb.  24)  on  the  meaning  of  the 

Second  Vatican  Council" 
— The  New  Oxford  Review 
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Of  Many  Things 


A gleaming  new.  state-of-the- 
art  building  in  a  poor  section 
of  the  South  Bronx?  One, 
moreover,  that  houses  free 
services  for  local  residents?  A  rarity 
indeed,  and  vet  there  it  was:  the  Mercy 
Center  (www.mertycenterbronx.org), 
facing  me  as  I  turned  onto  145th  Street 
for  a  late  afternoon  visit.  Two  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Mary  Ann  Dirr  and  Mary 
Galeone,  led  me  to  the  center's  "gath- 
ering room,"  where  I  was  introduced  to 
three  neighborhood  mothers.  These 
three  exemplified  the  realization  of  a 
major  goal  of  the  Mercy  Center:  the 
empowering  of  women  and  families  in 
the  face  of  challenges  that  come  from 
poverty. 

All  three  have  faced  problems 
endemic  to  this  largely  Hispanic  area  of 
the  city.  Heading  die  list  are  domestic 
violence,  lack  of  affordable  housing  and 
scarcity  of  jobs.  One  mother  familiar 
with  domestic  violence  at  first  hand  was 
Sandra  Rodriguez.  She  spoke  of  endur- 
ing years  of  abuse  by  her  alcoholic  hus- 
band. "I  accepted  it  because  I  felt  I  had 
to  for  the  sake  of  my  kids,"  she  said. 
"But  when  he  started  in  on  them,  I 
knew  it  had  to  stop."  With  the  help  of 
the  Mercy  Center — located  at  that  time 
in  two  rooms  of  a  nearby  parish 
school — she  obtained  an  order  of  pro- 
tection. The  order  will  have  to  be 
renewed  in  a  year,  so  the  struggle  con- 
tinues. But  now  she  is  working  in  the 
parish  school's  cafeteria  and  spends  free 
time  in  such  communitv  outreach 
efforts  as  addressing  the  problem  of 
teenage  gangs. 

Another  woman  present  at  our  con- 
versation was  Alba  Torres.  As  a  teenage 
modier  she  had  learned  the  need  for 
parenting  skills,  a  need  arising  from  her 
own  difficult  experience  raising  a  child 
on  her  own  at  a  very  young  age.  Her 
ontacts  with  the  center  led  her  to  help 

j>arenting  classes  there,  dealing 
with  key  issues  like  the  lack  of  commu- 
nication between  parent  and  children. 
"When  young  mothers  come  here,"  she 
said,  "they  have  someone  to  talk  to 
who's  been  through  what  they're  going 
through."  She  currendy  heads  the  cen- 
ter's family  life  program.  Still  another 
mother  with  us  was  Catherine  Loredo, 
a  once  painfully  shy  woman  who, 


through  the  center's  business  training 
program,  has  grown  in  the  kind  of  self- 
confidence  essential  for  facing  the 
demands  of  job  searches  and  interviews. 
Taken  together,  the  three  epitomize 
growth  in  self-esteem  as  well  as  in 
empowerment. 

Empowerment  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  center's  spirituality  pro- 
gram. Several  groups  meet  regularly  to 
study  Scripture  and  then,  through  diat 
lens,  examine  the  world  around  them 
with  a  view  toward  challenging  evident 
wrongs.  One  striking  example  of  the 
potency  of  this  Scripture-based 
approach  concerns  the  neighborhood's 
primary  health  problem — asthma.  For 
years,  it  has  been  aggravated  by  a  near- 
by medical  waste  incinerator.  Joining 
with  a  South  Bronx  consortium,  the 
members  of  the  spirituality  group  added 
their  own  leverage  and  helped  to  force 
the  incinerator's  closing. 

Both  Ms.  Rodriguez  and  Ms.  Torres 
are  Puerto  Rican;  Ms.  Loredo  is  from 
Belize.  But  among  the  Hispanic  popula- 
tion of  the  Mott  Haven  area,  the  fastest 
growing  segment  is  Mexican.  Many 
speak  little  English,  a  circumstance  that 
has  led  to  ever-expanding  courses  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  So  great 
has  been  the  demand,  the  sisters  said, 
that  once  the  waiting  list  reached  150, 
"we  stopped  taking  names." 

Because  many  of  the  newly  arrived 
Mexicans  are  undocumented,  trust  had 
to  be  established  before  they  felt  it  safe 
to  come  to  the  center.  Their  vulnerabil- 
ity is  reflected  not  only  in  their  immi- 
gration status,  but  also  in  the  fact  that, 
aware  of  this  status,  landlords  and 
employers  can  easily  exploit  them 
because  they  lack  access  to  the  legal  sys- 
tem. 

A  tour  of  the  building  followed  our 
conversation.  Besides  the  main  floor, 
we  visited  a  spacious  basement 
equipped  for  computer  training,  coun- 
seling and  job  training.  In  a  neighbor- 
hood likely  to  remain  poor  for, 
decades,  the  space  on  both  floors  rep- 
resents new  possibilities  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  community  growth,  possi- 
bilities that  have  already  borne  fruit 
not  only  for  the  three  mothers,  but  for 
many  other  residents  as  well. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Catholic 
Relief  Services 

Faced  with  the  suffering  caused  by  World 
War  60  years  ago  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States  founded  the  War  Relief  Services. 
That  organization  evolved  into  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  which  can  now  look  back  on  a  proud 
heritage  of  supporting  disaster  relief  efforts  throughout  the 
world  during  six  decades. 

In  its  early  years,  the  agency  helped  nearly  100,000  dis- 
placed persons  settle  in  the  United  States.  It  distributed  sur- 
plus food  to  those  left  homeless  by  the  partition  of  India 
and  Pakistan  and  began  outreach  programs  in  Albania, 
South  Korea  and  in  the  Philippines.  Tragedy  also  marked 
that  early  period.  In  1945  a  twin-engine  military  plane 
crashed  into  the  Empire  State  Building  in  New  York  City 
and  killed  1 1  C.R.S.  employees. 

In  1950  Catholic  Relief  Services  began  one  of  its  most 
visible  and  successful  undertakings,  the  Thanksgiving 
Clothing  Appeal,  which  collected  millions  of  pounds  of 
clothing  for  emergencies.  During  the  Korean  War  the 
agency  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  by  provid- 
ing food,  clothing  and  medicine.  Following  the  1954  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam,  relief  aid  was  provided  to  the  nearly  one 
million  refugees  who  fled  the  north. 

Operation  Rice  Bowl,  another  significant  and  highly  vis- 
ible initiative,  was  started  and  adopted  by  the  bishops  in 
1977  as  the  official  Lenten  program  of  C.R.S.  In  1972 
American  dioceses  collected  more  than  $3  million  for  relief 
aid  following  an  earthquake  in  Nicaragua  to  provide  materi- 
al assistance  and  help  rebuild  and  rehabilitate  damaged 
structures.  In  1998,  following  the  destructive  Hurricane 
Mitch,  reconstruction  efforts  were  undertaken  throughout 
Central  America. 

C.R.S.  is  especially  concerned  to  work  with  partner 
organizations  to  maximize  relief  efforts.  In  Lebanon  it 
worked  with  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development,  initiating  a  $5-million  project  for  the  recon- 
struction of  social  welfare  institutions  affected  by  the  hostili- 
ties. In  Uganda  it  works  with  church  partners  in  its  first 
H.I.V  and  AIDS  initiative.  Current  H.I.V.  and  AIDS  pro- 
jects serve  two  million  people  in  30  countries,  representing 
a  commitment  of  $17  million. 

Because  of  its  far-flung  activities,  which  require  fast 


action  on  the  ground,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  service  has 
had  management  problems  that  require  careful  monitoring 
by  its  board  of  directors  and  the  infusion  of  expert  advice  to 
ensure  that  its  personnel  are  properly  trained  and  super- 
vised. The  agency  has  also  recently  conducted  an  internal 
re-examination  of  its  role  in  the  world.  What  was  developed 
was  a  way  of  looking  at  programming,  called  "justice  lens," 
to  ensure  that  it  not  only  meets  immediate  needs  but  also 
challenges  traditional  structures  of  oppression  and  impover- 
ishment. 

A  recent  example  of  the  application  of  the  "justice  lens" 
is  the  report  by  C.R.S.  on  the  use  of  oil  revenues  in  Africa. 
This  report  conservatively  estimates  that  governments  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  will  receive  more  than  $200  billion  in  oil 
revenues  in  the  next  10  years.  This  money  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  But  when  governments  are 
not  accountable  to  their  people,  hopes  for  improvement 
wane.  While  the  primary  responsibility  for  structural 
improvement  rests  with  the  oil-producing  countries  them- 
selves, the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations  have  a 
responsibility  to  use  diplomatic  and  financial  means  to 
encourage  fair  distribution  of  this  new  oil  wealth  in  Africa. 
This  insistence  that  Africa's  oil  must  be  of  benefit  to 
Africans  is  as  integral  to  the  C.R.S.  mission  as  is  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  aid. 

The  1997  statement  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  Called 
to  Global  Solidarity,  has  prompted  C.R.S.  to  encourage  the 
American  Catholic  community  to  live  in  solidarity  with  peo- 
ple everywhere.  C.R.S.  has  created  a  Global  Solidarity 
Partnership,  which  matches  U.S.  dioceses  with  dioceses 
overseas  for  a  better  understanding  of  one  another's  lives. 

the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  C.R.S.  were  made  possi- 
ble only  through  the  generosity  of  the  American  Catholic 
community  and  the  heroism  of  staff  workers  throughout  the 
world.  The  needs  are  and  will  continue  to  be  enormous.  But 
even  as  C.R.S.  observes  its  60th  anniversary,  it  continues  to 
work  tirelessly.  In  the  West  Bank  this  summer  it  ran  a  camp 
in  El  Khader  to  teach  children  coping  and  survival  skills.  In 
Liberia  it  works  with  its  partner  organization  Caritas 
Internationalis  to  distribute  emergency  medical  kits.  In  just 
two  days  in  mid-June  it  distributed  90  metric  tons  of  food 
aid  to  thousands  of  displaced  Liberians.  In  Iraq  it  is  dis- 
tributing food  and  medical  aid  and  has  organized  vocational 
training  sites.  Even  in  Afghanistan,  it  has  participated  in 
educational  and  teacher-training  programs  that  are  sensitive 
to  the  culture  of  the  country.  Wherever  the  need  is  greatest, 
C.R.S.  has  been  and  is  present.  We  wish  it  many  more 
decades  of  devoted  service. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Deplores  Bombings  in  Iraq, 
Jerusalem,  Urges  End  to  Violence 

Pope  John  Paul  II  deplored  deadly 
bombings  in  Iraq  and  Jerusalem  and 
urg^ed  steps  to  end  the  new  spiral  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East.  The  pope 
spoke  at  a  general  audience  on  Aug.  20, 
a  day  after  a  U.N.  headquarters  in 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  was  blown  up  and  a 
tourist  bus  in  Jerusalem  was  bombed.  At 
least  40  people  died,  and  scores  were 
injured  in  the  two  attacks.  The  pope 
said  news  of  the  attacks  "can  only  gener- 
ate deep  sadness  and  total  condemnation 
in  our  heart." 

"While  we  entrust  to  divine  mercy 
those  who  lost  their  lives  and  implore 
comfort  for  the  bereaved,  we  pray  to  the 
God  of  peace  that  wisdom  will  prevail  in 
hearts  and  that  those  responsible  for 
civil  society  will  know  how  to  break  this 
sorrowful  spiral  of  hatred  and  violence," 
he  said. 

Vatican  Official  Says  1962  Norms 
on  Solicitation  No  Longer  Apply 

The  Vatican's  1962  norms  for  handling 
cases  of  priests  accused  of  soliciting  sex 
in  the  confessional  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  1983  Code  of  Canon  Law 
and  new  2001  norms  for  dealing  with 
serious  crimes  involving  the  sacra- 
ments, said  Archbishop  Julian  Herranz, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Interpretation  of  Legislative  Texts. 
The  archbishop  was  asked  on  Aug.  7 
about  the  status  of  a  1962  document  of 
the  doctrinal  congregation,  Instruction 
on  the  Manner  of  Proceeding  in  Cases  of 
Solicitation,  a  term  that  refers  specifical- 
ly to  sexual  misconduct  suggested  or 
carried  out  by  a  priest  in  the  context  of 
sacramental  confession. 

An  attorney  for  victims  of  clerical  sex 
abuse  submitted  the  document  to  a 
Massachusetts  court  in  late  July,  claim- 
ing it  proved  a  Vatican-ordered  con- 
spiracy to  cover  up  cases  of  sex  abuse 
over  the  past  40  years.  News  stories 
about  the  document  in  the 


Massachusetts  press  in 
July  and  nationally  in 
August  portrayed  it  as  an 
instruction  to  bishops  to 
keep  every  accusation  of 
clerical  sex  abuse  secret. 

The  document  insists 
that  the  investigation  of 
allegations  of  solicitation 
in  the  confessional  and 
the  trials  of  accused 
priests  be  conducted  in 
absolute  secrecy.  But  if  a 
priest  was  found  guilty 
or  simply  "admonished" 
for  unsuitable  behavior 
and  later  was  transferred 
to  another  diocese,  his 
bishop  was  obliged  to 
inform  the  bishop  of  the 
new  diocese. 

While  most  of  the 
1 962  document  was 
addressed  to  the  issue  of 
clerics  soliciting  sex  from 
a  penitent,  its  final  para- 
graphs applied  the  same 
criminal  norms  and  pro- 
cedures to  a  cleric  who 
commits  "the  worst 
crime" — engaging  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  sexual  relations  "with  a  per- 
son of  his  own  sex... [or]  with  youths  of 
either  sex  or  with  brute  animals." 

A  Vatican  official,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  said  the  document's  invo- 
cation of  secrecy  was  not  meant  to  pro- 
tect guilty  priests,  but  to  ensure  a  fair 
trial  and  safeguard  the  reputations  of 
innocent  priests  and  of  the  penitent 
making  the  claim. 

Msgr.  Francis  Maniscalco,  spokes- 
man for  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference, 
said  the  document  "deals  with  crimes 
against  the  sacrament"  throughout  the 
universal  church  and  "is  totally  silent 
with  regard  to  civil  crimes."  In  fact,  he 
said,  the  document  considers  solicita- 
tion to  be  "so  serious  that  a  person  is 
required  to  denounce  the  priest,  and 
the  result  can  be  that  the  priest  is 
removed  from  ministry." 


GIRL  CARRIED  TO  HOSPITAL  AFTER  BOMBING.  A  rescue  worker 
carries  an  Israeli  girl  into  a  hospital  after  she  was  injured  in  a  bus 
bombing  in  Jerusalem  on  Aug.  19.  A  Palestinian  suicide  bomber 
was  suspected  in  the  attack  that  killed  at  least  20  people.  (CNS 
photo  from  Reuters) 


Even  a  priest  guilty  of  attempting  to 
solicit  sex  from  a  penitent  is  "burdened 
seriously  in  conscience"  to  inform  his 
victim  that  he  or  she  has  30  days  to 
report  the  incident  to  the  bishop  or 
face  excommunication,  the  1962  docu- 
ment said. 

To  prevent  the  violation  of  the  sacra- 
mental relationship  from  remaining 
"occult  and  unpunished  and  always 
with  inestimable  detriment  to  souls," 
the  document  said,  the  victim  must  be 
compelled  to  report  the  crime  or  to 
inform  a  trusted  person  who  would 
report  the  crime. 

William  Woestman,  an  Oblate  priest 
who  is  the  author  of  Ecclesiastical 
Sanctions  and  the  Penal  Process  and  a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  tribunal  of 
the  Chicago  Archdiocese,  said  the  strict 
secrecy  about  such  cases  that  the  1962 
document  imposed,  under  pain  of  auto- 
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matic  excommunication  that  could  be 
lifted  only  by  the  pope,  "probably 
would  have"  been  interpreted  by 
church  authorities  as  barring  them 
from  notifying  civil  authorities  of  an 
accusation  that  a  priest  attempted  to 
solicit  sex  from  a  penitent. 

But  he  said  the  secrecy  rule  was 
intended  "to  protect  everybody. 
Especially,  on  the  seal  of  confession, 
you  had  to  protect  the  penitent  who 
made  the  denunciation.  And  even  in 
the  latest  norms  [of  2001],  normally  the 
accuser  is  not  made  known." 

Father  Woestman,  a  former  profes- 
sor of  canon  law  at  St.  Paul  University 
in  Ottawa,  said  the  pontifical  secrecy 
imposed  on  church  authorities  regard- 
ing such  cases  by  the  2001  norms  does 
not  come  into  play  until  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  doctrinal  congregation. 
If  the  accusation  against  a  priest 
involves  a  civil  crime  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  crime,  he  said,  the  person 
who  makes  the  accusation  should  be 
told  that  he  or  she  ought  to  notify  the 
police  as  well. 


Boston  Archdiocese  Offers  $55 
Million  Sex  Abuse  Settlement 

Barely  a  week  after  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O'Malley  became  its  head,  the  Boston 
Archdiocese  offered  $55  million  to  settle 
542  pending  lawsuits  over  sexual  abuse 
of  minors  by  clergy.  News  of  the  pro- 
posal broke  late  on  Aug.  8  as  attorneys 
for  some  of  the  plaintiffs  made  details 
available  to  the  media.  If  accepted,  it 
will  be  the  largest  settlement  ever 
reached  for  a  group  of  victims  of  such 
abuse,  although  not  the  largest  settle- 
ment per  victim. 

The  proposal  reportedly  requires  that 
in  order  to  take  effect,  at  least  95  per- 
cent of  the  plaintiffs  will  have  to  sign  on 
within  30  days.  The  amount  will  be 
reduced  by  1/542— about  $101,000,  for 
every  plaintiff  who  does  not  sign  on.  In 
return,  the  archdiocese  reportedly  will 
not  contest  any  of  the  claims  or  seek 
protection  under  a  state  law  that  says  no 
charitable  institution  can  be  sued  for 
more  than  $20,000. 

While  the  proposed  settlement  would 
mean  an  average  of  about  $101,000  per 
plaintiff— or  about  $70,000  after  attor- 
neys' fees — lawyers  said  not  everyone 


would  receive  the  same  amount.  The 
proposal  reportedly  calls  for  the  amount 
for  each  plaintiff  to  be  based  on  "the 
type  and  severity  of  abuse  and  damage 
sustained,"  with  mediators  working  out 
a  formula  with  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
lawyers.  The  archdiocese  would  not  be  a 
part  of  those  negotiations. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted 
Roderick  MacLeish  Jr.,  a  lawyer  who 
represents  nearly  half  the  plaintiffs,  say- 
ing the  offer  was  "the  first  concrete  pro- 
posal the  church  has  ever  made"  and 
calling  it  substantial  enough  to  deserve 
"real  consideration."  The  Boston  Globe 
reported  that  some  victims  welcomed 
the  offer  and  expressed  a  desire  to  settle, 
but  others  said  they  want  to  take  their 
cases  to  court. 


Milwaukee  Priests  Urge  Optional 
Celibacy 

More  than  160  priests  in  the  Milwaukee 
Archdiocese  have  signed  a  letter  urging 
the  U.S.  bishops  to  allow  married  men 
to  be  ordained  for  the  diocesan  priest- 
hood. "We  urge  that  from  now  on 
celibacy  be  optional,  not  mandatory,  for 
candidates  for  the  diocesan  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,"  said  the  letter. 
Dated  Aug.  16,  it  was  sent  to  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111., 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 

"The  Catholic  Church  needs  more 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  so  that 
the  church's  sacramental  life  might  con- 
tinue to  flourish,"  the  priests  wrote. 
They  called  celibacy  a  "great  charism" 
and  predicted  that  some  priests  would 
continue  to  choose  it  should  it  become 
optional.  They  argued,  however,  that 
"marriage  and  its  many  blessings"  are 
"compatible  with  the  priesthood  and 
even  enhancing  of  priestly  ministry." 

Of  the  442  retired  and  active  priests 
who  are  attached  to  the  Milwaukee 
Archdiocese,  128  signed  the  letter.  In 
addition,  3  5  priests  in  the  archdiocese 
who  belong  to  religious  orders  signed  it. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Silva,  Chicago-based 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Priests'  Councils,  noted  that  the  letter 
does  not  ask  for  a  marriage  option  for 
current  priests  or  for  the  return  to  active 
ministry  of  priests  who  have  left  min- 
istry to  marry,  but  only  for  the  lifting  of 


celibacy  as  a  requisite  for  future  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  In  view  of  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  strong  support  for  manda- 
tory celibacy,  "I  don't  expect  that  there 
would  be  any  change  in  the  discipline 
because  of  this,"  he  said. 

Although  marriage  before  ordination 
is  allowed  in  Eastern-rite  Catholic 
churches,  celibacy  has  been  required  of 
diocesan  priests  in  the  Latin  rite  since 
the  Second  Lateran  Council  in  1139.  In 
the  past  half-century  some  exceptions 
have  been  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
for  Protestant  ministers  who  have 
become  Catholic  and  sought  to  continue 
priestly  ministry  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Celibacy  has  always  been  required  for 
priests  who  join  religious  orders  and 
take  a  religious  vow  of  chastity. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  repeatedly  and 
strongly  defended  the  Latin-rite  rule  on 
priestly  celibacy.  He  calls  it  a  timely 
challenge  for  contemporary  society  and 
says  he  believes  that  allowing  a  married 
priesthood  might  create  bigger  problems 
than  those  it  intends  to  solve. 


Anti-Defamation  League 
Concerned  About  'Passion' 

National  Jewish  leaders  who  attended  a 
private  screening  of  "The  Passion," 
produced  and  directed  by  Mel  Gibson, 
in  Houston  on  Aug.  8  voiced  concerns 
about  the  content  of  the  movie  and  its 
impact  on  Jews.  "We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  film,  if  released  in  its 
present  form,  will  fuel  the  hatred,  big- 
otry and  anti-Semitism  that  many 
responsible  churches  have  worked  hard 
to  repudiate,"  said  Abraham  H. 
Foxman,  national  director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  in  a  statement 
from  the  league's  headquarters  in  New 
York  on  Aug.  1 1.  Paul  Lauer,  Gibson's 
spokesman,  said  Gibson  has  edited  the 
film  to  show  Jewish  characters  who  are 
more  sympathetic  to  Jesus  and  clearly 
labeled  Simon  of  Cyrene  as  a  Jew  in  the 
film. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  listed 
five  issues  it  found  objectionable  in  the 
movie: 

•  The  film  portrayed  Jewish  authori- 
ties and  the  Jewish  "mob"  as  forcing 
the  decision  to  torture  and  execute 
Jesus  and  thus  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  crucifixion. 
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MUSLIM,  CHRISTIAN  LEADERS  OF  ASIA  MEET  IN  MANILA.  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  talk  during 
a  gathering  of  Asian  religious  representatives  in  Manila  on  Aug.  19.  From  left  are  Mohammad  Al- 
Sharief,  secretary  general  of  the  World  Islamic  Call  Society;  Archbishop  Michael  L.  Fitzgerald,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue;  and  Archbishop  Fernando  Capalla  of  Davao 
in  the  Philippines.  The  three-day  Bishops-Ulama  Conference  brought  together  Islamic  scholars  and 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  and  lay  people.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


•  It  further  portrayed  Jews  as  blood- 
thirsty, sadistic  and  money-hungry  ene- 
mies of  God  lacking  in  compassion  and 
humanity,  a  stereotype  the  league  said 
has  lingered  since  medieval  times. 

•  The  movie  "relies  on  historical 
errors,"  including  its  depiction  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest  controlling  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Roman  governor. 

•  It  portrays  Jews  who  adhere  to  their 
faith  as  enemies  of  God  and  "the  locus  of 
evil." 

•  "The  Passion"  distorts  New 
Testament  interpretations  by  citing  pas- 
sages selectively  to  oversimplify  history 
and  be  hostile  to  Jews  and  Judaism.  The 
film  uses  a  book  called  The  Dolorous 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  Sister 
Cadierine  Emmerich,  a  19th-century 
German  nun  who  has  been  proposed  for 
sainthood.  The  league  claims  the  nun  was 
anti-Semitic. 

"Many  theologically  informed 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  expressed 
the  same  concerns  regarding  anti- 
Semitism,  and  that  this  film  may  under- 
mine Christian-Jewish  dialogue  and 
could  turn  back  the  clock  on  decades  of 
positive  progress  in  interfaith  relations," 
Rabbi  Korn  said. 

The  day  after  the  Anti-Defamation 
League's  statement,  the  Catholic  League 
for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights  blasted 
what  it  called  the  group's  "politicized 
attack"  on  the  movie.  "The  movie  is  not 
anti-Semitic  and  does  not  need  to  be 
changed,"  said  Catholic  League  president 
William  Donohue.  "Revisionist  history  is 
dishonest  history  and  must  be  resisted." 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago  viewed  a  rough  cut  of  "The 
Passion"  at  an  invitation-only  screening 
in  July  in  Chicago.  While  he  withheld 
judgment  on  the  movie  because  it  was 
not  yet  complete,  he  told  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  that  "it's  a  very  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels."  He  added,  "For  people  who 
think  that  the  Passion  narratives  are 
themselves  anti-Semitic,  well  then,  it's  a 
presentation  of  those  narratives.  For 
those  of  us  who  don't  believe  they're 
anti-Semitic,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
all  of  us,  and  so  therefore  we  all  caused 
his  death,  it's  a  way 
to  portray,  very  graphically,  the 
brutality  of  that  execution  in  a  Roman 
style." 


News  Briefs 

•  Benedictine  Abbot  Jean-Baptiste 
Gourion  was  named  an  auxiliary  bishop 
of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
and  given  charge  of  the  pastoral  care  of 
Hebrew-speaking  Catholics  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Bishop-designate  Gourion  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  Resurrection  Abbey 
in  Abu  Gosh,  near  Jerusalem,  and  was 
elected  its  first  abbot  in  1999.  Since 
1990  he  has  been  president  of  the  Work 
of  St.  James,  a  community  of  Hebrew- 
speaking  Catholics,  and  has  simultane- 
ously served  as  the  Latin  patriarch's 
vicar  for  Hebrew-speaking  Catholics. 
The  appointment  of  the  68-year-old 
abbot  on  Aug.  14  came  amid  continuing 
debate  over  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  separate  church  jurisdiction  in  the 
Holy  Land  for  Catholics  who  speak 
Hebrew  and  are  not  of  Arab  or 
Palestinian  origin  (see  America,  5/19). 

•  Mexican  bishops  applauded  announce- 
ments by  the  country's  Zapatista  rebels 
that  they  will  withdraw  guerrilla-style 
checkpoints  on  roads,  stop  collecting  so- 
called  war  taxes  and  change  the  emphasis 
of  their  movement  from  a  military  to  a 
civil  struggle.  Bishop  Felipe  Arizmendi 
Esquivel  of  San  Cristobal  de  Las  Casas 
said  the  policy  shift  by  the  Zapatista 
National  Liberation  Army  promoted 


peace  and  opened  the  door  to  the  rebels 
and  government  working  to  help  Mexico's 
10  million  indigenous  people. 

•  U.S.-born  Bishop  Tomas  Mauro 
Muldoon  of  Juticalpa,  Honduras,  has  sus- 
pended the  work  of  40  lay  social  ministry 
workers  because  of  death  threats  against 
them  related  to  controversies  over  the 
country's  logging  industry.  One  of  the  lay 
workers  was  killed  in  July. 

•  John  Page,  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  International  Commission  on  English 
in  the  Liturgy,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
2003  Pax  Christi  Award  presented  by  St. 
John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minn. 

•  The  U.S.  Commission  on  International 
Religious  Freedom,  which  monitors  reli- 
gious freedom,  canceled  its  planned  trip  to 
China  after  Chinese  officials  told  delega- 
tion members  they  could  not  visit  Hong 
Kong. 

•  The  Catholic  Funds  Inc.  in 
Milwaukee,  sponsored  by  a  consortium 
comprised  of  the  Catholic  Knights  and 
three  other  Catholic  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, announced  the  merger  of  the 
Catholic  Values  Investment  Trust  into 
the  Catholic  Equity  Fund.  The  funds 
give  investors  more  opportunities  to  use 
Catholic  values  to  guide  their  invest- 
ments. 

From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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ethics  notebook 


Sex.  War. 

K  God's  will  is  not  necessarily 
manifest  in  the  fierceness  of  our  needs 


THE  DAY  AFTER  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  announ- 
ced to  Jay  Leno  and  the 
world  that  he  was  running 
for  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia— "toughest  decision  since  getting 
a  bikini  wax  in  1978" — Andrew  Sullivan, 
erstwhile  "conservative  Catholic"  who 
supported  the  war  in  Iraq  and  considers 
leaving  the  church  over  gay  marriage, 
interrupted  a  vacation  from  his  blog 
work  on  the  Internet  with  the  words 
"AH-NULD!  Yay.  A  pro-gay,  pro- 
choice,  hard-ass  Republican." 

That  paragraph  alone  should  give 
anyone  pause  to  think:  about  the  trivial- 
ization  of  politics  in  the  United  States, 
about  the  meaningless  of  being  labeled  a 
Democrat  or  Republican,  about  the 
beautiful  world  of  pro-choice  sex  and 
pro-choice  war. 

Sex  and  war.  On  that  particular  day, 
warring  over  sex  was  bigger  than  "sexing 
up  the  war,"  mired  as  we  were  in  the 
boring  matters  of  ending  what  we  start- 
ed when  we  took  over  Iraq.  Jerry 
Springer,  who  specializes  in  domestic 
sexual  wars,  sadly  told  us  that  his  mes- 
sage would  not  be  heard,  so  he  would 
not  run  for  office.  A  loss  to  the  Republic. 
At  least  Larry  Flynt  is  staying  in  the 
California  race  with  the  slogan  "The 
Smut  Peddler  Who  Cares." 

What  really  dominated  the  news  that 
week,  however,  was  a  five-minute,  three- 
word  appearance  by  Kobe  Bryant  before 
a  judge.  Cable  news  nets  spent  hours  in 
preparation  for  this  little  vignette  and 
lingered  over  Kobe's  exit  with  the  fans 
cheering  him  on.  On  "Hardball"  that 
night  it  was  the  Big  Story.  At  least 
Bryant  had  earlier  admitted  that  he 
betrayed  his  wife  as  an  adulterer,  even 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
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though  he  could  say,  "I'm  innocent." 
He,  too,  knows  that  the  only  arbiter  of 
innocence  and  guilt  in  this  country  is  not 
conscience,  but  court.  Court  means  the 
real  thing.  Money.  Media. 

A  close  second  was  the  war  over  sex 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  A  divorced, 
sexually  active  homosexual  was  seeking, 
not  forgiveness,  but  a  bishopric.  Once 
elected,  he  noted,  "God  is  doing  a  new 
thing." 

Really?  Well  sure,  something  new  is 
being  done,  but  one  might  be  more 
humble  in  not  attributing  it  to  God.  One 
could  argue  that  most  moral  catastro- 
phies  in  the  world  were  orchestrated  by 
people  doing  their  own  thing  while 
enlisting  God  for  the  cause. 

Although  God  indeed  wills  our  hap- 
piness, that  will  is  not  necessarily  mani- 
fest in  the  fierceness  of  our  needs.  Nor  is 
God's  will  evident  when  we  deeply, 
earnestly  and  endlessly  want  something. 
If  we  think  that  is  the  case,  then  it  is 
merely  our  own  will  and  desire  that 
determine  what  we  ought  to  do.  "With 
God  on  Our  Side,"  the  old  song  goes, 
whether  in  war  or  sex  or  money  too. 

Sexual  ethics  is  particularly  interest- 
ing these  days  because  many  people 
think  ethics  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex. 
This  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  claimed  that  sex  (except  for 
extreme  cases  that  themselves  are  being 
challenged  by  extremists)  is  a  private 
matter.  But  all  morality  is  private  in  cru- 
cial ways,  and  one's  use  of  sexuality  is 
surely  indicative  of  the  kind  of  person 
one  is.  If  you  claim  that  sin  and  grace 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  sexual  life, 
you  are  either  lying  or  fooling  yourself. 

The  church  has  had  something  to  do 
with  this  situation.  In  the  1950's  (and  who 
knows  how  many  decades  or  centuries 
before  then),  sexual  matters  seemed  to  be 
the  only  tilings  that  counted  ethically.  Sex 
was  so  important  that  there  was  supposed- 


ly no  "small"  matter  in  it.  No  venial  sins 
here.  As  opposed  to  greed,  vanity,  cov- 
etousness  and  hate,  in  sex  there  was  only 
grave  matter.  As  a  youth,  I  myself  heard 
a  proud  statement  by  a  devoted  father  at 
a  public  meeting  that  he  would  "rather 
have  my  daughter  come  home  dead  than 
pregnant  out  of  wedlock." 

This  enthronement  of  sex  as  the 
reigning  moral  realm  was  disastrous.  All 
issues  of  justice,  generosity,  racial  and 
other  hatreds  paled  by  comparison.  To 
make  matters  worse,  when  the  sexual  rev- 
olution came  and  Humame  \  Itae  was  pub- 
lished (a  document  I  consider  prophetic), 
many  failed  to  distinguish  issues  of  sexual- 
ity from  issues  of  terminating  human  life. 
As  a  result,  the  very  ground  of  ethics  suf- 
fered an  earthquake.  (I  drink,  as  an  aside, 
that  some  of  the  more  heinous  examples 
of  clergy  sexual  abuse  were  part  of  that 
earthquake.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
distressingly  high  incidence  of  Catholic 
acceptance  of  abortion.) 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
between  people  who  think  sex  is  the  only 
arena  for  evil  and  those  who  think  sex  is 
the  only  arena  beyond  any  moral  evalua- 
tion. 

Both  are  wrong.  Sex  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  our  identity.  As  such,  it  is  the  arena 
of  grace  and  sin,  of  narcissism  and  gen- 
erosity, of  egocentrism  and  holiness. 
Heterosexuals  and  homosexuals  face  this 
in  different  ways.  But  by  and  large,  they 
deny  it. 

I  believe  that  the  received  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the 
teaching  of  wise  ancestors,  the  mysteries 
of  the  sacraments  and  the  cold-sounding 
"Magisterium  of  the  church"  must  inform 
our  consciences  in  matter  of  sexuality.  If 
we  reject  the  teaching,  we  reject  the 
church. 

What  is  more  difficult  is  to  apply  this 
principle  to  every  arena  of  our  lives:  our 
use  of  power  and  money,  our  relation- 
ships, our  refusal  to  forgive,  our  cherish- 
ing of  resentments,  our  waging  of  wars. 
Often,  in  these  cases,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Gospels  are  unrealistic  or  outdated.  It 
certainly  happens  when  we  ignore  the  law 
of  Christ  in  matters  of  money  and  power. 
So  it  is  with  those  who  wish  to  suppress  all 
sexual  moral  imperatives  as  well. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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A  newly  discovered  report  from  1938  reveals 
Cardinal  Pacelli's  anti-Nazi  stance. 

'Personal,  Private  Views' 

-  BY  CHARLES  R.  GALLAGHER  - 

Recently  the  new  YORK  times  writer  Peter  Steinfels  offered  a  consid- 
ered examination  of  the  dynamic  tension  between  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
moral  leadership  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  the  exercise  of 
papal  diplomacy.  Morally  and  religiously,  the  pope  could  make  sweeping 
public  claims  for  peace  while  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  both 
belligerents  as  they  prepared  for  battle. 

"Rather  than  focusing  largely  on  shaping  the  views  of  Catholics  and  their  morally 


CHARLES  R.  GALLAGHER,  S.J.,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  in  American  Catholic  history  from 
Marquette  University,  is  now  studying  philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  preparation  for 
ordination.  He  is  also  writing  a  biography  of  the  Vatican  diplomat  Archbishop  Joseph 
Patrick  Hurley,  who  worked  under  Eugenio  Pacelli  from  1934  to  1940. 
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secret  discussions. 

For  example,  the  recent  discovery  of  a  report  filed  in 
1939  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  offers  a  professional 
diplomats  estimation  of  then  Cardinal  Pacelli's  anti-Nazi 
credentials.  In  this  report  of  a  three-hour  meeting  "to  discuss 
the  situation  in  Germany"  with  the  former  U.S.  consul  gen- 
eral in  Berlin,  Pacelli's  views  are  described:  "He  opposed 
unilaterally  every  compromise  with  National  Socialism.  He 
regarded  Hitler  not  only  as  an  untrustworthy  scoundrel  but 
as  a  fundamentally  wicked  person.  He  did  not  believe  Hider 
capable  of  moderation,  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  he  fully 
supported  the  German  bishops  in  their  anti-Nazi  stand." 

Although  he  protested  the  Nazi  regime  a  number  of 
times,  these  words  may  rank  as  the  harshest  anti-Nazi  and 
anti-Hiderian  statements  attributed  to  Cardinal  Pacelli  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  the  Vatican's  secretary  of  state. 

The  report  offers  an  extraordinary  moral  condemnation 
of  Adolph  Hider.  But  it  also  shows  that  Pacelli  preferred  to 
make  such  remarks  in  private,  only  to  high-ranking  diplo- 
mats and  within  the  context  of  formal  discussion.  Like  many 
other  diplomats  of  his  time,  he  was  not  yet  able  to  break 
completely  from  the  old  rules  of  diplomatic  conduct. 

Information  about  Pope  Pius  XH's  style  of  diplomacy 


inues  to  spring  up  in  improbable  and  heretofore  long- 
id  archival  collections.  In  Boston,  for  example,  the  John 
ennedy  Presidential  Library  recently  opened  the  diplo- 
c  papers  of  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
7rom  1938  to  1940,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  served  as  the 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  In  April  of  1938,  then 
linal  Pacelli  met  with  Ambassador  Kennedy  in  Rome 

handed  him  a  lengthy  report  on  Nazism,  which 
essed  his  own  "personal  views,  delivered  for  your  confi- 
ial  use."  Pacelli  also  gave  Kennedy  permission  to  pass 
se  personal  private  views  of  mine  on  to  your  Friend" — a 
tic  yet  clear  allusion  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
n  his  report,  Pacelli  made  clear  that  the  Nazi  program 
:k  at  the  "fundamental  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
tice  of  religion,"  and  indicated  the  emergence  of  a  new 
i  Kulturkampf  against  the  church.  Sounding  beleaguered 
perhaps  a  bit  frightened,  Pacelli  expressed  the  view  that 
church  "at  times  felt  powerless  and  isolated  in  its  daily 
'gle  against  all  sorts  of  political  excesses  from  the 
heviks  to  the  new  pagans  arising  among  the  young 
an'  generations."  Nevertheless,  he  assured  Kennedy  that 
political  compromise  with  the  Nazi  regime  was  "out  of 
question." 

essentially  a  Vatican  policy  paper  and  private  blast  at 
i  "pro-paganism,"  the  Pacelli  report  has  been  out  of 

ormation  &  renewal 
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sight  for  65  n  til  the  opening  of  the  Kennedy  files, 

the  document  had  been  viewed  only  by  three  people — 
Ambassador  Kei  ledy,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
British  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain.  In  terms  of  the 
old  style  of  diplomacy,  those  were  the  statesmen  who  should 
have  been  apprized  of  such  information. 

At  times,  Pacelli's  employment  of  old  and  new  diplomat- 
ic tactics  seemed  to  conflict.  In  March  1939,  for  instance, 
Pacelli  wrote  to  Hitler  in  response  to  a  telegram  of  congrat- 
ulations from  the  Fiihrer,  on  the  occasion  of  Pacelli's  eleva- 
tion to  the  papal  throne.  Using  open  diplomacy  and  writing 
with  standard  statesmanlike  largesse,  Pius's  flowery  prose 
gave  to  author  John  Cornwell  the  impression,  as  he  relates  in 
his  best-selling  book  Hitler's  Pope,  that  Pius  was  genuinely 
affirming  Hider  and  his  regime.  But  the  recendy  discovered 
Pacelli  report  suggests  that  nearly  a  year  before  he  became 
pope,  and  well  before  he  wrote  to  Hider,  Pacelli  employed 
private  diplomacy  to  make  clear  to  the  Allied  leadership  his 
intense  disdain  of  die  Nazis. 

The  day  after  his  coronation,  Pius  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  Kennedy,  the  contents  of  which  have  remained 
secret.  After  those  meetings,  Kennedy  wrote  to  his  superiors 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  indicating  that  the  new  pope 
held  a  "subconscious  prejudice  that  has  arisen  from  his  belief 
that  Nazism  and  Fascism  are  pro-pagan,  and  as  pro-pagan, 
they  strike  at  the  roots  of  religion."  Since  Italy  was  only 
weeks  away  from  signing  its  so-called  Pact  of  Steel  with  Nazi 
Germany,  both  Kennedy  and  the  new  pope  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  keep  such  sentiments  out  of  the  public  sphere. 

"Long  ago,"  U.S.  Ambassador  William  Macomber 
wrote,  "it  was  believed  that  the  first  diplomats  were  angels." 
Their  task,  the  ancients  believed,  was  to  carry  messages 
between  heaven  and  earth.  To  glance  at  some  of  the  recent 
literature  about  Pope  Pius  XII,  one  might  assume  that 
Eugenio  Pacelli  was  far  from  an  angel.  Because  of  his  alleged 
silence  amid  Nazi  atrocities  and  the  Holocaust,  Pius  has 
been  accused  of  being  morally  ineffective,  religiously  weak 
and  even  anti-Semitic.  While  no  pope  possesses  the  purity  of 
the  angels,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  diplomatically,  during 
World  War  II  Pope  Pius  XII  engaged  in  an  excruciating  tus- 
sle between  employing  the  secrecy  of  19th-century  practice 
with  the  principles  of  open  dialogue  and  public  discussion  of 
the  20th. 

Joseph  Kennedy's  final  meeting  with  Pope  Pius  XII  took 
place  six  months  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Pius 
indicated  that  he  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  "trend  of  the 
times."  Nonetheless,  Kennedy  urged  die  pope  to  seek  peace 
one  more  time,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Reich,  be 
they  public  or  private,  by  the  old  rules  or  the  new.  The 
pope's  final  remark  certainly  can  be  taken  as  a  description  of 
the  man  himself.  "The  church  can  only  do  so  much,"  he  said, 
"but  what  it  can  do,  it  will." 
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Nourishing 

The  Search  for 
Meaning  in  Shenzhen 

BY  EVELYN  EATON  WHITEHEAD  AND 
JAMES  D.  WHITEHEAD 


The  city  OF  SHENZHEN,  an  hour's  train  ride  from 
Hong  Kong,  was  until  recently  a  sleepy  fishing 
village.  In  1979  Deng  Xiaoping  designated  this 
hamlet  and  a  vast  tract  of  surrounding  territory  as 
a  special  economic  zone.  With  generous  tax  incentives  in 
place  for  foreign  investment,  the  city  has  exploded  into  a 
rough-edged  metropolis  of  seven  million. 

Shenzhen  is  unique  in  many  ways.  More  than  90  percent 
of  its  inhabitants  were  bom  elsewhere;  the  average  age  of  cur- 
rent residents  is  less  than  30  years.  The  speed  of  change  here 
has  outpaced  even  the  rapidly  modernizing  urban 
metropolises  along  China's  eastern  coast.  But  while 
Shenzhen's  development  is  not  typical,  it  may  be  suggestive  of 
this  country's  future. 

Social  Change  and  Personal  Responsibility 

Western  critics  are  often  appalled  by  what  they  find  in 
Shenzhen:  dangerous  and  degrading  factory  conditions, 
environmental  damage,  sexual  exploitation,  widespread  cor- 
ruption. But  what  appears  to  many  foreigners  as  lawlessness 
and  disorder  appeals  to  many  residents  as  opportunity. 

Prior  to  their  arrival  in  Shenzhen,  most  Chinese  work- 
ers inhabited  a  world  circumscribed  by  the  danwei,  the  work 
unit  that  exercised  nearly  total  control  over  employment 
and  many  other  aspects  of  daily  life.  But  in  Shenzhen,  work- 
ers can  choose  their  own  jobs.  And  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual choice  have  expanded  quickly  beyond  the  economic 
realm.  Where  to  live,  what  lifestyle  to  pursue,  what  values 
to  adopt — now  these  decisions  have  to  be  made  on  one's 
own. 

EVELYN   EATON   WHITEHEAD    and    JAMES   D.   WHITEHEAD  are 

Distinguished  Fellows  of  the  Kiriyama  and  EDS-Stewart  Chairs 
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Spirit 


Among  Shenzhen's  economic  migrants,  this  taste  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  has  developed  an  appetite  for  personal 
freedom.  And,  in  ways  that  contradicted  predictions  of  both 
Marxist  orthodoxy  and  Western  secularization  theory,  this 
expanding  economic  freedom  has  released  spiritual  hungers 
as  well. 

The  sociologist  Lizhu  Fan,  of  Fudan  University  in 
Shanghai,  has  investigated  the  scope  of  this  hunger  and  the 
sources  of  spiritual  nourishment  among  the  industrial 
workers  and  small  business  owners  who  make  up 
Shenzhen's  emerging  middle  class.  The  Ricci  Institute  has 
worked  closely  widi  Professor  Fan  over  the  past  two  years 
in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  her  findings. 

The  Spiritual  Search 

This  expanding  city  boasts  new  and  refurbished  worship 
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sites  of  e  religions  officially  recognized  by 

Chinese  lav  sm,  Buddhism,  Islam,  Protestant  and 

Catholic  Christianity.  And  while  accurate  numbers  are  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  membership  in  these  registered  reli- 
gious groups  is  on  the  rise.  But  our  research  reveals  anoth- 
er dynamic  of  Chinese  modernization.  Confronted  by  new 
questions  of  meaning  and  purpose,  Shenzhen  respondents 
did  not  turn  to  the  now-approved  religious  institutions  of 
Buddhism  or  Christianity.  Instead  they  gave  very  personal 
expression  to  their  spiritual  search  in  the  age-old  idiom  of 
China's  common  spiritual  heritage. 

In  both  English  and  Chinese,  the  word  "religion"  (zong 
jiao)  carries  connotations  that  are  foreign  to  Chinese  sensi- 
bilities: a  sharp  dichotomy  between  sacred  and  secular,  for- 
mal and  exclusive  group  membership,  the  central  role  of  a 
distinct  group  of  professionally  trained  leaders,  heightened 
concern  for  orthodoxy  in  belief  and  practice.  Responding  to 
these  Western  nuances,  many  early  observers  insisted  that 
China  had  no  religion.  Later  scholars  distinguished  sharply 
between  China's  "folk  religions" — the  varied  beliefs  and 
practices  embraced  by  the  masses — and  the  "great  tradi- 
tions" of  Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Taoism. 

Researchers  today  speak  more  appreciatively  of  the  spir- 
itual significance  of  China's  local  traditions.  This  shared 
spiritual  heritage  exists  symbiotically  with  the  more  institu- 
tionalized traditions  of  Confucianism,  Buddhism  and 
Taoism.  People  in  Shenzhen  today  vividly  illustrate  this 
interpenetration  of  traditions,  as  they  prepare  home  altars 
honoring  Taoist  spirits  and  adapt  Buddhist  ceremonies  for 
use  in  communal  devotions.  But  instead  of  simply  return- 
ing, nostalgically,  to  familiar  practices  of  the  past,  the  mod- 
ern residents  are  undertaking  a  personal  ^appropriation  of 
these  spiritual  resources. 

Fate:  Fixed  and  Flexible 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Zhou  moved  to  Shenzhen  to  start  his 
own  printing  business.  Before  this  move,  Mr.  Zhou  recalls, 
important  life  decisions  were  determined  by  his  family  or  by 
the  work  unit.  Now,  in  the  giddy  freedom  of  Shenzhen,  he 
confronts  questions  of  purpose  and  meaning  on  his  own. 
Why  has  he  experienced  financial  success,  while  others — 
equally  hardworking — continue  to  struggle?  Perhaps  some 
unrecognized  powrer  or  unseen  force  favors  him,  guiding  his 
fate.  If  so,  how  should  he  respond? 

Mrs.  Wang  was  bom  in  Tianjin  just  prior  to  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  Neither  family  upbringing  nor  formal  educa- 
tion exposed  her  to  religious  beliefs  or  practices.  After  a 
series  of  setbacks,  she  found  an  entry  job  at  an  accounting 
firm  in  Shenzhen  and  was  quickly  promoted.  Her  personal 
success  has  prompted  questions  similar  to  Mr.  Zhou's.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  making  money?  What  does  life  ask  of  her 
now? 


In  the  effort  to  make  sense  of  the  new  direction  of  their 
lives,  these  Shenzhen  respondents  drew  on  deeply  traditional 
understandings  of  "destiny"  (ming  yun).  This  Chinese  term 
describes  fate  as  both  fixed  and  flexible.  Fixed:  one's  destiny 
originates  beyond  the  individual  in  the  "command  [ming]  of 
heaven."  Yet  flexible:  it  is  shaped  equally  by  the  particular 
"movements"  \yun]  of  an  individual's  life. 

Reflecting  on  their  experiences  in  Shenzhen,  Professor 
Fan's  respondents  referred  often  to  "fateful  coincidences" 
(yuan  fen),  those  unplanned  occurrences  that  decisively  influ- 
enced the  'eventual  shape  of  their  lives.  Mrs.  Wang's  early 
dream  to  study  abroad  was  dashed  when  her  belongings — 
including  her  money,  visa  and  airplane  ticket — were  stolen. 
This  chance  event  forced  a  change  in  plans;  now  without 
funds,  she  risked  moving  to  Shenzhen,  where  she  had  heard 
jobs  were  plentiful.  In  retrospect,  Mrs.  Wang  now  sees  this 
event  as  more  than  mere  chance.  An  apparent  misfortune 
became  a  positive  turning  point  in  her  life. 

Mr.  Zhou  notes  the  intervention  of  a  similar  fateful  event: 
the  abrupt  failure  of  a  youthful  romance  motivated  him  to 
leave  his  home  village.  Mysteriously,  this  early  loss  contribut- 
ed to  his  present  good  fortune.  Surely,  Mr.  Zhou  insists,  more 
than  chance  was  involved  in  this  experience  of  yuan  fen. 

Cross-Cultural  Differences 

Western  consciousness  carries  the  conviction  that  adults  are 
masters  of  their  fate.  Unexpected  events  and  mysterious 
coincidences  challenge  this  cultural  bias.  For  Westerners, 
this  challenge  can  evoke  a  spiritual  response  of  receptivity — 
greater  openness  to  dimensions  of  life  that  lie  beyond 
autonomous  personal  control. 

But  Shenzhen  residents  responded  differently.  Long 
accustomed  to  dependence  on  their  extended  families  and 
state  institutions,  they  now  reported  a  heightened  sense  of 
personal  agency.  As  they  became  more  sensitive  to  the 
dynamics  of  personal  destiny,  these  urban  migrants  assumed 
greater  responsibility  for  the  shape  of  their  own  lives. 

Spiritual  Practices 

In  modern  Shenzhen,  as  has  been  typical  throughout  much 
of  China's  history,  most  people  do  not  join  an  established 
religious  group.  Professor  Fan's  respondents  gave  personal 
reasons  to  explain  why.  Some  suspected  that  the  officially 
registered  religions  remain  too  close  to  the  government,  too 
susceptible  to  party  control.  But  most  offered  another 
explanation.  Shenzhen  offers  many  options  for  belief  and 
practice.  And  here,  in  the  realm  of  spirit  as  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  life,  personal  choice  has  become  the  standard. 

Bookstores  abound  with  titles  providing  alternative  life 
perspective  and  moral  advice.  A  steady  stream  of  Buddhist 
and  Christian  television  and  Internet  programming  arrives 
from  Taiwan  and  North  America.  Local  and  international 
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religious  entrepreneurs  promote  programs  for  health  and 
healing  and  peace  of  mind,  even  as  state  propaganda  urges 
a  return  to  now-discredited  Communist  ideals  and  values. 
And  images  and  icons  of  Western  popular  culture  flood  the 
local  media.  Confronted  by  this  vast  array  of  possibilities, 
Shenzhen  residents  need  to,  and  want  to,  find  for  them- 
selves the  sources  of  spiritual  nourishment  that  suit  their 
own  situation  and  temperament. 

Personal  Practices 

Some  people's  practice  involves  simply  the  regular  repetition 
of  prayer  formulas.  Others  seek  inspiration  by  reading  texts  or 
commentaries  on  religious  classics  (Taoist  tales,  Buddhist 
sutras,  the  Bible)  or  morally  uplifting  contemporary  books. 
Some  set  up  personal  altars  in  homes  and  apartments,  adorned 
with  photos  of  deceased  parents  and  other  moral  models. 

Several  respondents  mentioned  personal  honesty  as  a 
chosen  spiritual  practice.  In  Shenzhen  the  dynamics  of  unfet- 
tered capitalism  generate  momentum  for  graft  and  greed.  For 
some  here,  a  new  sensitivity  to  traditional  themes  of  moral 
reciprocity  (bao  ying)  prompts  different  behavior.  That  the 
universe  is  essentially  moral,  that  both  good  actions  and  bad 
have  enduring  significance,  that  personal  virtue  contributes 
to  improving  the  world — these  convictions  support  a  more 
exacting  commitment  to  fairness  and  honesty  in  their  busi- 
ness dealings. 

Communal  Practices 

While  they  resist  formal  identification  with  any  particular 
religious  institution,  many  Shenzhen  respondents  assemble 
regularly  with  fellow  seekers.  These  gatherings  function  as  a 
loosely  organized  network  more  than  as  a  formally  constitut- 
ed membership  group.  For  example,  several  of  Professor 
Fan's  respondents  meet  often  at  a  small  vegetarian  restaurant 
nestled  in  a  downtown  high-rise  building.  Occasionally  one 
of  the  regular  participants  may  bring  along  a  newcomer.  Over 
a  shared  meal  they  discuss  details  of  their  lives  and  their  spir- 
itual practices. 

The  motives  for  these  gatherings  seem  to  include  a  need 
for  mutual  support  and  spiritual  encouragement,  a  hunger  for 
the  sense  of  transcendence  awakened  in  the  fellowship  and 
shared  practices,  and  a  desire  to  improve  the  world  by  spread- 
ing spiritual  awareness. 

Social  Practices 

The  loose  network  associated  with  this  restaurant  has 
adopted  a  Buddhist  ritual  as  part  of  a  wider  social  concern. 
Annually  they  undertake  a  symbolic  "freeing  of  animals" 
{fang  sheng)  to  cultivate  mercy  and  compassion  in  the  world. 
A  monk  from  the  nearby  registered  monastery  is  hired  to 
read  the  appropriate  sutras  (lessons  from  the  Buddha)  and 
to  guide  the  ritual  activities  of  releasing  birds  and  small  tur- 


tles from  cages.  But  the  ordinary  people  are  clearly  the  ini- 
tiators and  the  hosts  of  this  gathering. 

These  respondents  often  remarked  on  their  heightened 
concern  for  the  plight  of  suffering  people.  Working  in 
Shenzhen  had  brought  them  increased  material  comfort 
and  financial  security.  Now,  in  accord  with  their  new  spiri- 
tual awareness,  they  made  generous  donations  to  support 
people  whose  lives  were  disrupted  by  major  disasters — 
drought,  earthquakes,  floods.  But  there  was  little  discussion 
of  issues  of  social  justice  or  action  for  social  change. 

Many  factors,  personal  and  political,  help  explain  this 
apparent  absence  of  a  prophetic  response  among  these  spir- 
itually sensitive  persons.  Professor  Fan  points  to  China's 
cultural  memory:  through  the  centuries  the  moral  dilemma 
for  most  Chinese  has  not  been  "How  should  I  be  just?"  or 
"How  can  I  make  the  world  more  just?"  Instead  they  faced 
the  challenge,  "How  shall  I  live  and  find  peace  in  this  unjust 
world?" 

For  many,  this  question  has  been  resolved  in  part  by 
looking  beyond  the  present  injustice.  In  traditional  Chinese 
understanding,  experiencing  poverty  and  suffering  comes  as 
one's  fate.  But  this  understanding  is  not  always  fatalistic, 
since  moral  action  has  influence.  Through  self-cultivation 
one  can  alter  the  current  situation  and  positively  affect  the 
future.  Thus  personal  honesty  and  compassion  toward  oth- 
ers become  the  route  to  social  change. 

Traditional  Resources,  Forward  Movement 

Evidence  in  Shenzhen  shows  that  a  political  initiative  meant 
primarily  as  an  economic  reform  does  not  easily  stay  within 
these  limits.  Shifting  the  boundaries  of  the  economy  alters 
the  horizon  of  the  spirit. 

Opening  society  to  new  styles  of  work  exposes  people  to 
new  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose.  To  deal  with  these 
concerns,  most  respondents  in  Shenzhen  turn  not  to  state- 
recognized  religious  institutions,  but  to  resources  within  their 
common  cultural  heritage.  They  embrace  these  traditional 
resources  not  as  revival  or  regression,  but  as  a  means  of  mov- 
ing forward.  Instead  of  simply  repeating  past  patterns,  they 
select  particular  beliefs  and  practices  that  resonate  with  pre- 
sent experience.  And  in  an  authentic  spiritual  response,  they 
adapt  these  themes  to  their  current  circumstances. 

Observers,  both  Chinese  and  Western,  have  assumed  that 
this  common  spiritual  heritage  would  not  survive  the  disloca- 
tions of  globalization.  But  in  this  highly  secular  city,  China's 
spiritual  tradition  is  being  reaffirmed  in  the  lives  of  modern 
Chinese.  The  view  from  Shenzhen  suggests  that  knowledge 
and  respect  for  this  deep  current  in  Chinese  culture  will  be 
essential  to  understanding  social  change  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment in  China's  future.  The  spiritual  practices  in 
Shenzhen  may  also  hold  clues  for  a  genuinely  inculturated 
Chinese  Christianity.  0 
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Vatican  Concordat 


With  Hitler's  Reich 

The  Concordat  of  1933  was  ambiguous  in  its  day  and  remains  so. 

BY  ROBERT  A.  KRIEG 


EVENTY  YEARS  AGO  a  fateful 


meeting  occurred  in  Rome. 


The  \  atican's  secretary  ot 
state.  Cardinal  Eugenio 
Pacelli  (the  future  Pope  Pius  XII),  and 
Germany's  vice  chancellor,  Franz  von 
Papen.  formally  signed  a  concordat 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
German  Reich  on  July  20,  1933.  This 
event  ended  negotiations  that  began 
after  Adolf  Hitler  became  Germany's 
chancellor  on  Jan.  30,  1933.  Among 
the  witnesses  to  this  event  were  Msgr. 
Giovanni  Battista  Montini  (the  future 
Pope  Paul  VI)  and  Msgr.  Ludwig 
Kaas,  the  leader  of  Germany's 
Catholic  Center  Party.  Neither  Pope 
Pius  XI  nor  Hitler  attended  the  meet- 
ing; both  had  already  approved  of  the 
concordat.  The  pope  ratified  the 
agreement  two  months  later  on  Sept. 
10.  The  Concordat  of  1933  specified 
the  church's  rights  in  the  Third  Reich. 

The  political  significance  of  the 
signing  of  the  Concordat  of  1933  was, 
however,  ambiguous  in  its  day  and  still 
remains  so.  Hitler  interpreted  the 
concordat  to  mean  that  he  had  won 
the  church's  approval,  thereby  gaining 
international  recognition  of  his  Nazi 

ROBERT  A.  KRIEG  is  professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  Henry  Luce 
Foundation  and  The  Association  of 
Theological  Schools  for  research  con- 
tributing to  Theology  and  Politics: 
Catholic  Theologians  in  Hitler's  Germany 
(Continuum  International.  2004). 


Pope  Pius  XI  in  an  undated  photograph. 
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regime.  At  least  some  German  Catholics  took  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  as  an  indication  that  church  officials  had 
softened  their  opposition  to  National  Socialism.  Some 
political  commentators,  journalists  and  historians — then 
and  now — have  viewed  this  event  as  a  manifestation  of 
Pope  Pius  XI's  and  Cardinal  Pacelli's  underlying  motives, 
which  allegedly  included  their  preference  for  dictator- 
ships over  democracies,  their  readiness  to  use  Nazi 
Germany  as  a  bulwark  against  the  spread  into  Europe  of 
Stalin's  Communism  and  their  disregard  for  German 
Jews.  The  pope  and  his  secretary  of  state  insisted,  howev- 
er, that  they  approved  the  agreement  simply  to  protect 
the  church.  Cardinal  Pacelli  said  as  much  in  August  1933 
to  Ivone  Kirkpatrick,  the  British  minister  to  the  Vatican: 
"The  spiritual  welfare  of  20  million  Catholic  souls  in 
Germany  was  at  stake,  and  that  was  the  first  and,  indeed, 
only  consideration"  in  agreeing  to  the  concordat.  The 
Holy  See  "had  to  choose  between  an  agreement  on  [Nazi] 
lines  and  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Reich." 

This  statement  is  noteworthy  because  it  expresses  the 
theology  of  church  that  shaped  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Pope  Pius  XI,  Cardinal  Pacelli  and  the  German  bishops. 
As  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  explained  in  Models  of  the  Church 
(1974),  this  ecclesiology  regards  the  church  as  a  hierar- 


chical institution,  indeed  as  a  "perfect  society,"  founded 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  make  grace  available  to  all  peo- 
ple. Given  this  view,  church  officials  saw  themselves 
responsible  before  God  for  protecting  the  church's  orga- 
nization and  its  functions  of  sanctifying,  teaching  and 
governing.  In  Pius  XII  and  the  Holocaust  (2002),  Jose  M. 
Sanchez  has  pinpointed  a  pope's  "first  obligation"  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiology  of  perfect  society:  "As  head  of  an 
institutional  church,  he  is  charged  with  protecting  that 
church;  according  to  Catholic  theology,  the  church  is  the 
necessary  means  of  providing  the  sacraments  which  give 
the  grace  needed  for  salvation.  Without  the  priests  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  the  freedom  to  receive 
them,  Catholics  can  be  hindered  in  their  search  for  salva- 
tion" (p.  36). 

Pius  XI  and  Cardinal  Pacelli  judged  that  their  first 
duty  was  to  secure  civil  guarantees  for  the  autonomy  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  and  their  activities.  After  the 
abdication  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  in  1918,  the  Holy  See 
had  tried  to  sign  a  concordat  with  the  Weimar  Republic 
but  did  not  succeed.  The  sticking  point  was  the  church's 
insistence  on  state  support  for  Catholic  schools  and  for 
Catholic  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  This 
stipulation  was  not  acceptable  to  Weimar's  parliament, 
especially  to  its  Socialists,  who  held  that  it  violated  the 
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separation  betwe  riurch  and  state.  As  the  Vatican's 
nuncio  to  Bavai  -0)  and  then  to  the  Weimar 

Republic  (19  )-29),  Eugenio  Pacelli  had  arranged  con- 
cordats with  individual  German  states — namely  with 
Bavaria  in  1925,  Prussia  in  1929  and  Baden  in  1932. 
Given  this  history,  Pius  XI  and  Pacelli  had  reason  to  be 
pleased  when  Vice  Chancellor  Franz  von  Papen  came  to 
Rome  on  April  7,  1933,  to  negotiate  a  concordat  with  the 
Reich's  new  government. 

The  Concordat  of  1933  gave  the  papacy  what  it  wanted 
most,  but  it  also  required  some  concessions  from  Pius  XI  and 
Pacelli,  as  Joseph  Beisinger  has  described  in  Controversial 
Concordats  (edited  by  FrankJ.  Coppa,  1999).  It  stipulated  that 
the  state  would  permit  parishes  to  administer  the  sacraments 
to  the  faithful  and  to  instruct  its  members  in  the  faith  and 
that  civil  authorities  would  not  interfere  in  the  naming  of 
bishops  and  pastors.  These  safeguards  were  important, 
because  the  predominantly  Protestant  Prussian  government 
had  closed  Catholic  churches,  imprisoned  bishops  and  pas- 
tors, and  stopped  the  appointment  of  new  bishops  during 
Otto  von  Bismarck's  Kulturkampf  (1870-80).  The  concordat 
asserted,  too,  that  the  state  would  give  financial  support  to 
the  church's  schools  and  that  it  would  make  Catholic  reli- 
gious education  available  in  the  public  schools — religious 
education  taught  only  by  instructors  approved  by  the  bish- 
ops. 


the  holy  see's  concessions  included  the  concordat's  require- 
ment that  clergy  not  engage  in  political  activities  and  not 
hold  political  offices.  Bishops  were  required  to  swear  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  Reich  and  its  legally  constituted  govern- 
ment. The  bishops  would  sponsor  only  those  lay  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  charitable  works  and  to  social  activities  of 
a  religious  nature.  Although  it  was  agreed  that  a  list  would 
specify  which  organizations  were  protected  under  the  con- 
cordat, this  list  was  never  completed.  In  addition,  diocesan 
newspapers  and  church-affiliated  publishers  were  left  vul- 
nerable to  the  state's  interference  and  suppression,  because 
the  concordat  did  not  explicitly  protect  them. 

The  Concordat  of  1933  embodied  a  problematic  the- 
ology of  the  church,  for  it  implicitly  reduced  the  church 
to  an  organization  concerned  solely  about  a  private,  oth- 
erworldly realm  unrelated  to  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  human  life.  It  devalued  the  fuller  reality  of  the 
church  expressed  in  German  Catholicism's  rich  tradition 
of  social  and  political  activism,  as  realized  in  the  Kolping 
Society,  the  programs  of  Mainz's  Bishop  Wilhelm 
Ketteler  (d.  1877)  and  the  Catholic  Center  Party.  As  a 
result,  it  lost  sight  of  Leo  XIII's  Rerum  Novarum  (1891) 
and  Pius  XI's  Qnadragesimo  Anno  (193 1).  Moreover,  it  cast 
ambiguity  upon  the  church's  civil  autonomy  by  requiring 
the  bishops'  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Reich. 

The  concordat  was  also  flawed  in  its  timing  and  imple- 
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mentation.  Cardinal  Pacelli  signed  the  agreement  too  early 
in  the  regime's  history,  for  this  treaty  gave  Hitler  the  inter- 
national respectability  he  craved.  The  signing  of  the  con- 
cordat also  demoralized  German  Catholics,  who  had  stood 
with  their  bishops  in  opposing  National  Socialism  from  the 
early  1920's  until  March  28,  1933.  On  that  date  the  bish- 
ops, relying  on  Hitlers  solemn  pledge  to  make  "the  two 
churches  [Catholic  and  Protestant]  the  cornerstone  of  our 
work  of  national  renewal,"  rescinded  their  bans  against 
membership  in  the  Nazi  Party.  Pius  XI  and  Pacelli  may 
have  operated  in  the  best  interests  of  the  church  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  they  implicitly  diminished  the  church  as  an 
advocate  of  human  rights  and  justice.  Here  was  one  of  the 
ill  effects  of  the  ecclesiology  of  perfect  society.  The 
metaphor  of  the  church  as  a  medieval  castle  or  a  Gothic 
cathedral  so  dominated  Catholic  thought  that  it  lessened 
the  role  of  the  church  as  a  proponent  of  universal  human 
values  as  embodied  in  natural  law. 

The  ecclesiology  of  perfect  society  had  a  negative 
impact  also  upon  the  implementation  of  the  Concordat  of 
1933.  Since  this  theology  accentuated  the  church's  hierar- 
chical character,  it  called  for  top-down  decision  making  and 
secrecy.  Pius  XI,  Pius  XII  and  the  German  bishops  avoided 
public  disagreements  with  the  Third  Reich,  choosing 
instead  to  voice  their  protests  in  confidential  messages  and 
behind  closed  doors.  As  a  result,  German  Catholics  were 
puzzled  by  the  silence  of  church  officials  amid  Nazi  injus- 
tices, for  example,  after  the  national  boycott  of  Jewish  busi- 
nesses on  April  1,  1933,  after  the  murder  of  Hitler's  politi- 
cal opponents  on  June  30,  1934,  and  after  the  destruction  of 
synagogues  and  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  Jews  on 
November  9-10,  1938.  By  contrast,  German  Catholics  were 
heartened  by  the  encyclical  Mit  Bremiender  Sorge  (March  14, 
1937),  in  which  Pius  XI  criticized  Hider  for  violating  the 
terms  of  the  Concordat  of  1933  and  exhorted  Catholics  to 
uphold  their  Christian  faith  amid  Nazi  paganism. 

Analyzing  the  Concordat  of  1933,  the  Rev.  John  Jay 
Hughes  has  rightly  observed  that  "[t]oo  much  reliance 
was  placed  on  diplomatic  protests;  and  too  little  was  done 
to  acquaint  rank  and  file  Catholics  in  Germany  with  the 
existence  and  content  of  these  protests  and  to  mobilize 
them  in  support  of  church  rights."  Fueling  this  inade- 
quate implementation  of  the  concordat  was  the  theology 
of  the  church  as  a  hierarchical  institution.  "The  funda- 
mental cause  of  this  failure  was  theological:  the  view  of 
the  church  as  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  passive  laity,  an 
obedient  body  of  pastoral  clergy,  and  a  hierarchy  that 
directed  and  led  both  laity  and  clergy,  making  all  deci- 
sions in  lonely  and  splendid  isolation." 

THEOLOGICAL   IDEAS   HAVE   CONCRETE   CONSEQUENCES.  The 

notion  of  the  church  as  a  perfect  society  guided  Pius  XI, 


Cardinal  Pacelli  and  the  German  bishops  in  1933  to  con- 
centrate on  the  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  structures 
and  religious  activities  to  the  neglect  of  social  justice. 
This  monolithic  ecclesiology  no  longer  dominates 
Catholic  thought,  for  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
embraced  a  diversified  ecclesiology,  speaking  of  the 
church  as  mystery  or  sacrament,  as  people  of  God,  as 
body  of  Christ,  as  collegial  community  and  as  servant  of 
the  world  in  the  causes  of  justice,  peace  and  human  rights. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  clarified,  too,  that  the 
church  has  a  duty  to  "acknowledge,  preserve  and  encour- 
age the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  found  among  non- 
Christians,"  especially  among  Jews. 

The  pope  and  the  bishops  now  have  theological 
resources  that  call  them  to  promote  human  rights,  even 
when  their  efforts  jeopardize  ecclesiastical  structures. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  is  conveying  this  rich  ecclesiology  in 
his  inspiring  statements  and  actions  for  the  dignity  of  all 
people.  The  bishops  are  usually  doing  the  same,  though 
some  have  placed  the  interests  of  the  institutional  church 
ahead  of  the  well-being  of  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse.  If 
the  Holy  See  and  the  bishops  were  facing  the  Third  Reich 
today,  one  hopes  they  would  be  impelled  by  Vatican  IPs 
ecclesiology7  to  act  differently  than  Pius  XI,  Cardinal 
Pacelli  and  the  German  bishops  did  in  1933.  0 
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Teaching  English  as  a 
Second  Language 


BY  YVONNE  PESQUERA 


WHEN  THE  bell  RINGS  on  Monday 
evenings,  the  adult  students  in  my 
class  gather  their  book  bags  and 
rush  out — eager  to  end  their  long 
day  and  go  home.  I  shout  after  them,  "Have  a  good 
night"  and  "Get  home  safely."  They  wave  back  and 
tell  me  the  same — in  English. 

I  don't  take  these  parting  words  for  granted.  I 
pack  up  my  own  books,  smiling  at  how  well  they 
pronounced  have  and  safely.  As  a  volunteer,  I  teach 
English  as  a  second  language  to  immigrant  adults. 
Although  the  majority  are  Hispanics,  my  students 
come  from  all  over  the  world.  Each  semester  the 
number  of  enrolled  adults  increases  and,  according 
to  the  Laubach  Literacy  Group,  adult  E.S.L.  enrollment 
continues  to  grow  nationwide  at  a  steady  rate  of  4  percent 
each  year.  But  this  increase  is  not  surprising,  considering 
that  foreign-born  individuals  represent  11.5  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  population — a  figure  that  has  nearly  doubled 
since  the  last  census  of  1990. 

Feeling  the  effects  of  a  sour  economy  and  increased 
competition  among  low-skilled  laborers,  a  record  number 
of  adult  immigrants  are  attending  E.S.L.  programs  to  learn 
the  English  skills  needed  to  improve  their  lives.  I  see  first- 
hand that  my  students  are  working  longer  hours,  but  they 
remain  committed  to  attending  class  and  putting  in  the 
effort  to  study.  That's  because  the  goals  that  drive  immi- 
grants, such  as  qualifying  for  U.S.  citizenship  or  obtaining 
better  jobs,  are  now  more  important  than  ever  as  they  move 
from  the  fringes  of  our  changing  society  into  the  main- 
stream. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  a  wave  of  immigrants 
poured  through  Ellis  Island  and  settled  in  urban  areas  in  the 
Northeast.  Today,  in  this  new  millennium,  the  United 
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States  has  three  times  the  number  of  immigrants,  and  the 
vast  geographical  areas  of  the  West  and  Southwest  are  their 
primary  destinations.  For  the  nearly  35  million  immigrants 
currently  residing  and  working  in  the  United  States,  access 
to  English  language  instruction  has  greatly  expanded 
opportunities  throughout  the  country. 

During  earlier  periods  of  U.S.  history,  E.S.L.  classes 
were  mainly  free  public  programs,  taught  at  such  places  as 
the  public  libraries.  But  expanding  on  precedents  set  in  the 
early  1900's,  private  groups,  charity  organizations  and  reli- 
gious institutions  realized  that  the  beneficiaries  of  English 
language  instruction  were  not  only  adult  immigrants,  but 
also  the  community  at  large.  Various  sociological  studies 
and  educational  reports  provided  empirical  data  that 
enabled  the  federal  government  to  recognize  a  pressing 
need  for  this  type  of  schooling.  To  date,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  is  the  largest  hinder  of  E.S.L. 
programs,  annually  earmarking  as  much  as  $17.25  million 
to  assure  the  programs'  quality. 

E.S.L.  students  are  accidental  activists.  They  come  into 
my  classroom  to  learn  English  because  they  have  already 
identified  the  objective  of  a  job  with  better  pay,  but  they  are 
also  unwittingly  changing  the  employment  landscape  of 
America.  When  English-speaking  immigrants  enter  the 
workforce,  there  are  likely  to  be  two  immediate  effects.  The 
first  is  an  obvious  self-empowerment  that  can  be  as  grand  in 
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scale  as  Cesar  Chavez's  or  a  more  modest  personal  change, 
such  as  advancing  from  the  ranks  of  restaurant  dishwasher 
to  busboy.  The  latter  position  is  still  considered  low-skill, 
but  nonetheless  represents  a  considerable  economic 
improvement  over  the  former.  The  second  effect  occurs 
when  English-speaking  immigrants  become  integrated  into 
our  society  while  retaining  their  native  language  and  cul- 
ture. Such  diversity  is  what  makes  our  country  great.  And 
when  my  English-speaking  students  apply  for  new  jobs, 
they  find  that  their  multiculturalism  is  a  valuable  asset  to  use 
as  leverage  with  prospective  employers. 

I  have  spoken  with  several  of  my  students  over  the  years, 
not  just  for  the  professional  purposes  of  writing  about 
E.S.L.,  but  because  volunteer  work  calls  for  personal 
involvement.  Their  aspirations  resonate  strongly  with  me, 
because  my  own  parents  emigrated  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
mainland  in  1950.  Unlike  other  recent  arrivals  in  the  states, 
my  parents  had  a  leg  up  on  establishing  themselves  in  our 
society  because  they  were  already  U.S.  citizens.  But  very 
much  like  those  from  other  cultures,  they  arrived  with  a 
desire  to  learn  more  of  the  English  language  in  the  hopes  of 
improving  their  station  in  life.  And  they  did  it;  they  arrived 
here  with  very  little  in  way  of  possessions,  and  through  hard 
work  they  eventually  achieved  a  middle-class  lifestyle. 

Ana  Lopez,  25,  knows  a  lot  about  hard  work.  Ever  since 
she  arrived  in  New  York  from  Argentina  two  years  ago,  she 
has  been  working  10-hour  days  at  an  embroidery  factory. 
And  while  she  is  grateful  to  have  the  job,  the  pay  is  off  the 
books  and  her  job  security  is  low.  But  she  still  manages  to 
attend  my  E.S.L.  class  two  nights  a  week,  and  in  her 
"spare"  time  she  flips  through  a  copy  of  The  New  York 
Post  trying  to  identify  vocabulary  learned  in  class.  "My 
aunt  can  get  me  a  job  as  a  seamstress  for  a  clothing  compa- 
ny with  better  money.  But  the  union  wants  me  to  know 
English,"  she  says.  Obviously,  the  lure  of  the  job  for  Ana  is 
not  only  the  money,  but  also  the  union  membership  that 
comes  with  it.  Ana  has  learned  from  her  aunt  and  other 
seamstresses  that  if  she  can  appropriately  fill  out  a  mem- 
bership application  as  well  as  demonstrate  a  certain  amount 
of  fluency  during  an  interview,  the  union  may  be  willing  to 
sponsor  her  for  a  work  visa.  Such  a  visa  would  be  a  boon  for 
Ana,  because  it  is  her  goal  to  become  a  contributing  and 
recognized  member  of  society  so  that  one  day  she  can  qual- 
ify for  citizenship. 

Sometimes,  though,  learning  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage is  about  neither  the  money  nor  the  papers,  but  is  a 
matter  of  pride.  Alejandria  Garcia,  42,  has  lived  in  Corona, 
Queens  for  five  years  and  is  tired  of  just  getting  by.  "There 
are  some  women  in  my  neighborhood  who  have  lived  here 
for  more  than  20  years  and  don't  know  English!  They 
depend  on  their  children  for  important  matters.  Not  me.  I 
want  to  make  my  own  phone  calls  and  demand  answers  to 


my  own  questions,"  she  has  said.  This  student  lives  in  a 
predominantly  South  American  neighborhood  where 
advertisements  in  store  windows  are  written  in  Spanish,  and 
nearly  every  shop  and  restaurant  employee  speaks  Spanish. 
She  has  discovered  that  even  though  her  basic  day-to-day 
needs  can  be  met  locally,  there  is  more  to  the  United  States 
than  her  10-block  neighborhood.  By  learning  English,  she 
is  availing  herself  of  opportunities  that  she  previously 
thought  were  not  open  to  immigrants — like  community 
college  courses  and  a  driver's  license. 

These  two  students  are  just  a  sample  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  take  the  initiative  each  year  to  learn  English. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  E.S.L.  is  so  great  in  some  areas  of 
the  country  that  students  can  wait  a  month  or  more  before 
there  is  an  opening  on  the  attendance  rolls.  As  a  result, 
English  language  instruction  schools  have  proliferated 
throughout  the  United  States.  Private  institutions  are  the 
majority  providers  of  adult  education  classes,  accounting  for 
76  percent  of  E.S.L.  programs,  with  the  balance  of  English 
language  instruction  located  within  the  public  sector  as  a 
free  social  service.  The  private  institutions  that  offer  E.S.L. 
are  as  diverse  as  charitable  organizations,  churches  and  syn- 
agogues, and  independently  operated  language  schools.  Any 
adult  immigrant  who  is  interested  in  learning  English  has  a 
wide  variety  of  schools  from  which  to  choose. 

The  decision  to  learn  English  is  a  monumental  one,  as 
anyone  who  juggles  the  demands  of  family,  work  and  school 
can  attest.  But  within  months  of  working  their  way  through 
reading  exercises  and  writing  assignments,  they  begin  to 
share  openly  in  class  about  the  improvements  they  are  expe- 
riencing in  their  lives — experiences  that  cannot  be  quanti- 
fied on  educational  statistics  reports.  After  all,  how  can  one 
measure  the  benefit  of  parents  staying  involved  in  their  chil- 
dren's lives?  Many  immigrants  bring  their  children  to 
America  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  of  a  better 
education.  But  a  fracture  between  parent  and  child  can 
occur  when  two  different  languages  are  spoken  and  there  is 
no  attempt  by  the  parent  to  bridge  the  communication  gap. 
A  child  can  feel  that  a  parent  "doesn't  speak  my  language," 
a  metaphor  for  "you  don't  understand  my  ambitions  or  the 
pressures  I  face."  All  parents  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  socio- 
cultural  world  of  their  children,  and  learning  English  as  a 
second  language  enables  immigrant  parents  to  talk  candid- 
ly with  teachers  and  better  understand  their  children's 
development  in  this  new  environment. 

When  an  adult  immigrant  walks  into  my  classroom  with 
a  commitment  to  learn  English,  he  or  she  is  making  an  indi- 
vidual choice  without  any  larger  sociological  perspective. 
But  their  new  knowledge  actually  extends  beyond  their  per- 
sonal circumstances — touching  the  lives  of  their  children 
and  ultimately  infusing  new  energy  into  society  and  perpet- 
uating the  concept  of  the  American  dream.  S3 
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Pay  What  You  Can 

When  Money  Becomes  a  Sacrament 


BY  ADELE  AZAR  RUCQUOI 

WHEN  MY  FATHER  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Ellis 
Island  as  a  boy,  the  life  that 
awaited  him  would  be  new 
and  exciting  yet  fated  with  a  grinding 
scarcity.  For  decades,  all  Dad  had  to  show 
for  it  was  hard  work,  more  hard  work  and 
very  little  money.  Still,  before  he  knew  it, 
this  once  faceless  immigrant,  like  so  many 
before  him  and  since,  was  raising  a  family 
and  directing  the  fruits  of  his  labors — in  his 
case,  in  his  own  little  grocery  store  amid  the 
lush  orange  trees  of  Mills  Avenue  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  The  belly  laugh  that  greeted 
us  all  when  he  would  bank  the  profits  from 
our  store's  tiny  cash  register  was  pure 
American! 

When  Dad  enrolled  me  in  the  local 
Catholic  school,  St.  James,  back  in  the 
1940's,  his  slim  bank  account  was  sure  to 
suffer.  Not  drat  we  were  Catholic;  we  were 
baptized  Greek  Orthodox.  But  there  was 
no  nearby  Orthodox  church  for  my  parents 
at  the  time.  As  for  "Catholic,"  why  that  was 
almost  a  swearword!  These  two  traditions 
had  been  fighting  theological  wars  for  cen- 
turies. So  in  addition  to  his  money 
quandary,  Dad  had  to  push  through  one 
very  thick  wall  of  prejudice  to  reach  that 
venerated  steppingstone  for  his  New 
World  children. 

As  my  father  drove  us  to  school  that 
first  morning,  we  could  hear  his  stomach 
churning.  Was  he  really  going  to  go 
through  with  this?  Could  he  afford  to  send 
us  here?  He  parked,  then  pressed  through 
the  knot  of  parents  and  kids  surrounding  a 
tall  man  in  black.  "How  much  is  the 
monthly  tuition,  Father?"  Msgr.  John 
Bishop  looked  long  at  my  fadier  before 
extending  his  hand.  Dad  had  never  before 
shaken  hands  with  a  Catholic  priest.  Then, 
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as  if  on  holy  cue,  clouds  separated  and  a 
warm  sun  streamed  onto  those  hands  grip- 
ping each  other,  enough  to  rattle  the  bones 
of  the  long  dead  in  Rome  and 
Constantinople. 

"Don't  worry,  Mr.  Azar.  Pay  what  you 
can." 

Later  on,  while  bagging  groceries,  my 
father  couldn't  restrain  himself.  "You 
Catholics  are  a  voice  for  the  poor." 
Whether  or  not  it  was  sheer  coincidence 
that  more  Catholics  were  now  coming 
across  the  threshold,  the  lesson  was  not  lost 
on  us.  My  father,  who  always  loved  quoting 
from  his  dog-eared  Arabic  Bible,  had  more 
than  once  commented,  "How  you  spend 
money  shows  God  what  you  really  believe 
is  important." 

Soon  it  was  my  turn  to  shake  the  mon- 
signor's  hand  each  month.  Dad  trusted  me 
to  deliver  the  tuition  check,  and  the  nuns 
never  objected  to  my  leaving  class  for  that 
errand.  In  performing  that  task,  I  treasured 
feeling  apart.  My  classmates  watched  in 
silence  as  I  grabbed  my  little  brown  purse 
and  marched  out.  I  almost  skipped  down 
busy  Robinson  Ave.  past  shimmering  Lake 
Eola  and  up  the  four  stairs  to  the  rectory.  I 
knocked  loudly,  pressing  on  my  purse  as  if 
it  contained  the  sacred  key  to  admittance. 

There  she  stood,  always  with  her  apron 
pulled  tight  around  her  ample  middle, 
always  crochety.  The  Irish  housekeeper 
scowled  as  if  I  were  the  orphan  kid  who  had 
no  business  disturbing  the  peace.  It  didn't 
seem  to  matter  how  many  times  she  had 
opened  that  door  for  me,  the  greeting  was 
always  annoyance.  "What  do  you  want?" 
Suddenly  my  rescuer's  invigorating  voice 
would  faithfully  come  from  somewhere 
behind  her:  "Katie  dear,  let  the  child  in." 

The  parlor  contained  one  sofa,  two 
stiff-back  chairs  and  a  crucifix  on  one  wall. 
There  were  no  pictures.  I  sat  across  from 
the  broad-shouldered  man  draped  in  black, 
his  one  hand  laid  over  the  other,  amuse- 


ment in  his  eye  and  widi  all  the  time  to  give 
me.  I  felt  so  safe.  "How  is  your  father 
doing?"  he  would  ask,  or  "How  are  you 
doing  in  school?"  I  could  not  have  imag- 
ined then  how  that  man's  simple  kindness 
was  to  flower  in  me,  how  it  would  bond  me 
to  the  church  and  eventually  to  a  religious 
calling  of  my  own  as  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph. 

Years  have  slid  into  decades.  Orlando  is 
no  longer  a  sleepy  town.  I  drive  along 
Robinson  Avenue  past  a  revitalized  Lake 
Eola  to  Orange  Avenue,  where  the  old 
clapboard  church  once  stood.  It  is  St.  James 
Cathedral  now,  home  to  the  diocesan  bish- 
op, and  it  covers  every  inch  of  what  was 
once  the  church's  thriving  green  lawn. 
When  my  memory  visits  that  old  parlor,  I 
thank  God  for  allowing  that  luck}'  child  to 
meet  a  wise  money  mentor  there. 

Today,  when  I  give  a  talk  anywhere,  I 
delight  in  telling  this  story  and  sharing 
what  I've  come  to  believe  is  money's  gen- 
uine and  holy  purpose.  Money  links  people, 
both  in  giving  and  receiving  it — whether  in 
a  vast  and  otherwise  impersonal  market- 
place or  in  a  little  family  business.  Or  in  a 
tiny  blue-walled  church  parlor. 

We  are  linked  and  we  are  changed.  El 
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Ruined  Paradise 


SYMBOLIC  LANDSCAPES  shift 
during  the  years.  For  a  century  or 
more,  starting  perhaps  with  Mark 
Twain,  American  writers  have 
looked  to  the  South  as  a  metaphor  for 
failed  expectations  and  ruinous  nostalgia. 
William  Faulkner  and  Tennessee 
Williams,  Flannery  O'Connor,  Thomas 
Wolfe,  Walker  Percy  and  James  Agee  have 
exhumed  the  gravesites  of  the  Confederacy 
and  found  the  present  day  burdened  with 
both  rosy  memories  of  plantation  culture 
and  the  toxic  legacy  of  slavery.  Under  the 
Spanish  moss  and  behind  the  peeling  paint 
of  colonnaded  porches  lurk  all  manner  of 
steamy  secrets.  As  past  grandeur  faded  into 
decadence,  fiction  flourished — as  it  gener- 
ally does  during  times  of  social  revolution. 
After  civil  rights,  after  sun-belt  prosperity, 
the  South  has  become  just  another  venue 
for  Starbucks,  McDonald's  and  the  Gap. 
Anywhere,  U.S. A.  Football  frenzy  and  the 
Confederate  battle  flag  over  the  state 
house  just  can't  carry  the  full  weight  of 
regional  identity  any  more.  Artists  must 
look  elsewhere  for  images  of  an  America 
reluctantly  purging  itself  of  its  Utopian  self- 
delusions. 

Look  west,  young  filmmaker,  and 
grow  old  with  the  nation.  "The  Great 
Train  Robbery"  came  out  in  1903,  and 
through  a  century  of  Western  movies,  the 
open  spaces  beyond  the  Mississippi  have 
given  the  American  imagination  a  sense  of 
boundless  optimism,  of  opportunity,  of 
mindless  confidence  in  the  inevitable  tri- 
umph of  simplistic  frontier  justice,  risk- 
taking  and  hard  work.  Times  have 
changed.  Artists  have  to  pull  focus  on  the 
West,  much  as  an  earlier  generation  of 
writers  tore  through  the  gauzy  history  of 
the  South.  The  new  West  consists  of  dusty 
highways,  corrupt  oil  brokers,  exploited 
wilderness,  trailer  parks,  desperate  Indian 
tribes  and  amplified  guitars.  It  embodies 
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the  ruined  promises  of  an  earlier  era,  made 
all  the  more  tragic  for  its  failure  to  live  up 
to  its  mythic  status,  which  in  fact  had  only 
minimal  basis  in  reality. 

Northfork  presents  a  such  revisionist 
history  of  mythic  America  in  uncompro- 
mising terms.  It  opens  with  a  coffin  float- 
ing to  the  surface  of  an  artificial  lake.  The 
closing  credits  reveal  the  full  title  of  the 
work  with  tombstone  finality:  "Northfork, 
1776-1955."  The  American  experiment, 
begun  with  a  statement  of  lofty  purpose  in 
Philadelphia  has  ended  in  the  dust  raised 
by  multicolored  cars  with  tail  fins  in 
Montana.  Only  the  dead  bodies  from  the 
past  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface  as 
reminders  of  what  once  was.  Yes,  these  two 
images,  appearing  at  the  end  and  the 
beginning,  reverse  the  logic  of  the  film's 
statement,  but  Michael  Polish,  like  many 
young  filmmakers,  feels  little  need  for 
either  narrative  or  thematic  coherence.  He 
composes  his  film  in  a  dream  mode. 
Images  and  fragments  of  story — some  real- 
istic, some  wildly  surreal — drift  across  the 
screen  like  fantasies  in  a  fevered  sleep. 

To  ask  what  it  means  is  to  miss  the 
point  of  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
The  result  is  pretentious,  overly  clever, 


Clark  Greg  and  Claire  Forlani  in  Michael 
Polish's  new  film,  "Northfork."  

tedious  and  at  times  simply  incomprehen- 
sible, yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  brilliant 
and  disturbing.  Like  many  of  the  best 
directors  and  screenwriters — like  Fellini  or 
Bunuel,  for  example — or  a  lyric  poet,  he 
pushes  the  art  form  beyond  "mere"  story- 
telling. 

Northfork,  Mont.,  faces  annihilation 
in  the  early  1950's.  The  federal  govern- 
ment nears  completion  of  a  new  hydro- 
electric plant,  apparendy  begun  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  delayed  by 
war.  Once  work  on  the  turbines  ends,  a 
dam  and  artificial  lake  will  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  town.  Evacuation  and  salvage 


A  man-made  lake  threatens  to  obliterate  the  town  of  Northfork,  Mont. 
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operations  have  already  created  a  ghastly 
shell  of  human  habitation.  Six  sinister 
agents,  dressed  in  black  overcoats  and 
fedoras,  drive  their  perfectly  maintained 
round-back  1940's  Fords  around  the 
neighborhood  urging  the  few  stragglers, 
by  persuasion  or  implied  threat,  to  leave. 
An  empty  diner  serves  only  one  item,  but 
since  there  is  no  menu,  customers  must 
guess  what  is  available,  while  a  mute  atten- 
dant nods  silently  until  they  hit  upon 
chicken  soup. 

Images  speak  more  eloquently  than 
words.  Father  Harlan  (Nick  Nolte),  wear- 
ing a  wilted  collar  and  oily  cassock  rather 
than  liturgical  vestments,  conducts  a  service 
for  the  remains  of  his  congregation.  The 
back  wall  of  the  church  has  been  removed 
and  the  sanctuary  fuses  with  a  featureless 
plain,  where  buffalo  graze,  and  ultimately 
with  the  snow-tipped  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. All  this  sacred  space,  church  and 
plain  alike,  will  be  flooded  in  the  name  of 
progress,  and  thus  the  service  might  be  a 
requiem  for  America.  The  grotesque  con- 
crete monstrosity,  with  its  humming,  fea- 
tureless machines,  will  replace  herds, 
mountains  and  church  as  the  icons  of 
Northfork.  The  intrusion  of  ugly  artifacts 
into  the  sacred  wilderness  can  only  be  con- 
sidered sacrilege. 

The  impulse  to  understand  America  in 
religious  terms  dates  back  to  the  early  set- 
ders  of  New  England,  who  considered 
themselves  as  missioned  by  God  to  create  a 
new  pristine  Eden  in  the  how  ling  wilder- 
ness of  the  new  world.  This  conceptual 
vocabulary  suits  Michael  Polish  and  his  co- 
writer  and  twin  brother,  Mark  Polish,  quite 
well.  One  recalcitrant  farmer  awaits  the  cat- 
aclysm in  a  houseboat  he  erected  on  stilts  in 
the  middle  of  a  field,  but  instead  of  stocking 
it  with  pairs  of  animals,  he  takes  only  his 


two  wives.  The  end  of  this  divine  project  of 
America  will  come  with  a  flood  that  repeats 
the  day  of  Noah.  At  this  point  the  message 
becomes  convoluted.  God,  it  seems,  uses 
the  government  to  create  a  flood  that  will 
destroy  the  countryside  for  some  unknown 
sin,  which  may  involve  becoming  compla- 
cent while  government  and  its  gospel  of 
progress  violates  the  country.  The  Polish 
brothers  would  surely  resist  trving  to 
impose  conventional  logic  on  their  story,  so 
the  matter  must  rest  unresolved. 

Surely,  sin  abounds  in  many  forms.  A 
couple  has  adopted  10-year-old  Irwin 
(Duel  Fames)  from  Father  Harlan's 
orphanage,  but  when  he  develops  some 
mysterious  illness  they  return  him  as 
though  he  were  a  defective  dishwasher. 
The  orphanage  has  been  emptied,  like 
almost  even-thing  else  in  the  Northfork, 
but  Father  Harlan  takes  him  back  without 
complaint.  Later  another  couple  comes  to 
adopt  him,  but  they  want  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  him,  as  if  to  try  him  out 
first.  Harlan  demands  unconditioned 
acceptance  on  their  part,  telling  him  they 
are  not  shopping  for  a  puppy.  As  the  boy 
grows  worse,  Harlan  prays  that  God  may 
free  his  spirit  from  the  prison  of  his  body. 
He  acquires  penicillin  from  a  nearly  empty 
pharmacy  to  help  him  survive,  yet  as  he 
tenderly  bathes  the  comatose  child  he  may, 
or  may  not,  have  drowned  him. 

Death  remains  problematic  for  Irwin, 
since  he  may  be  the  angel  and  thus  immune 
from  mortality.  Scars  on  his  frail  body  sug- 
gest that  wings  and  halo  have  been  stripped 
from  him  so  that  he  can  look  more  like  a 
real  boy.  In  the  desert  he  comes  upon  four 
real  angels,  although  their  grotesque 
appearance  and  behavior  belies  what 
Daniel,  St.  John  and  Milton  might  have  led 
us  to  expect.  Wearing  incredible  glasses 


with  multiple  lenses  on  amis  and  hinges 
that  he  continually  adjusts  with  his  pros- 
thetic hands,  Happy  (Anthony  Edwards), 
the  scientific  angel,  examines  Irwin  careful- 
ly. Feathers  allegedly  from  former  wings 
are  bogus,  but  the  scars  on  Irwin's  back  are 
consistent  with  the  claim  of  amputation. 
The  early  mystic  writers  from  Puritan  New- 
England  harbored  visions  of  a  new- 
species — part  human,  part  angel — arising 
on  God's  new  continent  once  freed  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  old  world.  Irwin  may 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  process,  an 
American  boy-angel  dying  and  seeking 
refuge  in  a  distant  realm  because  he  can 
find  no  home  in  the  new  America.  At  the 
end  the  seraphic  choir  flies  away  together, 
not  on  angel  wings  but  in  a  1930's  twin- 
engine  prop  plane,  which  replicates  Irwin's 
favorite  toy,  and  so  may  be  only  an  image 
from  his  dreams.  Or  it  could  be  an  indica- 
tion of  his  death. 

Some  will  find  this  mysterious,  sym- 
bol-laden film  intriguing,  as  I  did,  and 
some  will  find  it  annoying,  as  I  did.  Only 
the  grumpiest,  however,  w-ould  fail  to  be 
captivated  by  the  images.  Cinema- 
tographer  M.  David  Mullen  has  washed  all 
color  out  of  the  film  stock  in  such  a  way 
that  the  people  as  w-ell  as  the  Montana 
prairie  radiate  an  ominous  barrenness.  A 
bathtub  impaled  on  the  second-story  drain 
pipe  of  a  demolished  house  presides 
nakedly  over  the  neighborhood.  A  wide 
panorama  pulls  back  on  rows  of  empty 
graves  in  a  perfectly  flat  cemetery.  The 
greenish  concrete  corridors  in  the  dam 
could  easily  be  pathways  to  hell. 

The  Polish  brothers  keep  their  script 
from  sinking  into  bathos  with  usually 
effective  dead-pan  comedy.  The  dialogue 
serves  its  purpose  well,  but  on  occasion  I 
found  its  irreverence  easing  over  into 
undergraduate  nihilism.  Does  the  story 
take  anything  seriously,  or  is  even-thing  in 
Northfork  and  in  America  during  its 
decline  or  in  the  universe  in  its  inexorable 
slide  into  entropy  just  one  big  joke? 
Howard  Hawks  once  observed  of  his  own 
classic  comedy  "Bringing  Up  Baby" 
(1938)  that  he  regretted  that  there  were  no 
sane  characters  to  provide  a  context  for 
the  comic  characters.  Take  that  to  heart, 
Polish  brothers.  If  everything  is  a  joke, 
even  in  black  humor  like  "Northfork," 
then  nothing  is  funny.  Or  worse,  then  the 
jokes  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

Richard  A.  Blake 
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Agape,  First  and 
Foremost 

The  Priority  of  Love 

Christian  Charity  and  Social  Justice 

By  Timothy  P.  Jackson 

Princeton  Univ.  Press.  229p  $29.95 
ISBN 0691050856 

In  the  introduction  to  Utilitarianism 
(1861),  John  Stuart  Mill  remarks  that 
ethics,  unlike  science,  must  always  revert 
to  first  principles.  If  we  are  to  argue  coher- 
ently in  favor  of  some  course  of  action  in 
personal  or  social  life,  we  must  appeal  to  a 
basic  principle  or  set  of  principles  justify- 
ing the  position.  For  Mill,  this  principle 
was  the  advancement  of  personal  or  social 
happiness,  that  is,  the  increase  of  pleasure 
and  the  decrease  of  pain.  He  justifies  this 
principle  on  the  basis  of  common  sense: 
happiness  is,  after  all,  what  everyone 
wants.  Timothy  P.  Jackson  accepts  the 
need  for  principles  in  moral  reasoning,  but 
he  claims  that  the  dominant  value  for  the 
Christian  must  be  strong  agape,  self-giv- 
ing love,  and  that  all  the  appropriate  prin- 
ciples will  cohere  with  this  value. 

Jackson,  who  is  associate  professor  of 
Christian  ethics  at  The  Candler  School  of 
Theology  at  Emory  University  in  Adanta, 
Ga.,  finds  three  basic  features  in  agape  on 
our  level:  "(1)  unconditional  willing  of  the 
good  for  the  other,  (2)  equal  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  the  other,  and  (3)  passionate 
service  open  to  self-sacrifice."  We  must 
say  "on  our  level,"  because  human  agape 
supposes  that  God  has  first  loved  us  in  cre- 
ation, in  Israel,  in  Jesus.  The  adjective 
strong  attached  to  agape  "implies  that 
agapic  love  is  a  metavalue,  that  virtue 
without  which  one  has  no  access  to  other 
goods,  either  moral  or  non-moral."  The 
priority  of  agape  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  only  value,  nor  does  it,  as  Anders 
Nygren  argued  in  his  1930's  Agape  and 
Eros,  rule  out  eros  in  the  sense  of  self-ful- 
filling love.  In  fact,  much  of  the  first  sub- 
stantive chapter,  "Christlike  Love  and 
Reciprocal  Justice,"  goes  to  locating  the 
other  virtues,  especially  justice,  with 
respect  to  love  and  to  figuring  out  how 
love  can  be  self-giving  without  being  self- 
destructive. 


book  reviews 

After  a  chapter  on  the  relationship 
between  divine  love  and  divine  justice, 
Jackson  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  book 
to  three  areas  of  personal  perplexity  and 
social  controversy:  war,  punishment  and 
abortion.  One  might  expect  the  advocate 
of  "unconditional  willing  of  the  good  for 
the  other"  to  be  an  opponent  of  just  war 
positions  and  most  forms  of  retributive 
justice.  But  the  positions  here  are  more 
nuanced.  Under  the  heading  "Christian 
Love  and  Political  Violence,"  Jackson  tries 
to  answer  two  questions:  "How,  if  at  all, 
may  agape  combat  unjustifiable  forms  of 
violence,  especially  political  violence? 
Does  agape  itself  ever  act  violendy?" 

His  response  is  a  qualified  defense  of 
just  war  theory.  Love  promotes  the  well- 
being  of  others,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  seems  impossible  to  do  so  without  exer- 
cising violence  against  those  who  them- 
selves are  causing  great  harm  to  other  peo- 
ple. Then  the  significance  of  love  is  that  it 
will  guide  the  nature,  degree  and  goal  of 
the  counterviolence.  Similarly,  although 
forgiveness,  the  "cessation  of  againstness," 
is  a  requirement  of  Christian  love,  this  for- 
giveness is  compatible  with  demanding 
earthly  retribution  in  the  case  of  crimes 
against  persons  and  communities. 
"Punishment  is  often  love's  taking  justice 
seriously." 

The  most  interesting  chapter  for  me  is 
the  final  one,  "Abortion  and  the  Ediic  of 
Care."  Jackson  argues  against  an  approach 
to  the  abortion  question,  to  life  questions 
in  general,  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
est-based rights  of  self-conscious  agents. 
We  do  not  begin  life  as  self-conscious 
agents,  and  we  do  not  manage  to  get 
through  even  adult  life  as  self-conscious 
agents  at  all  times.  We  rely  on  one  anoth- 
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er  for  care  in  order  ever  to  have  interest- 
based  rights,  and  the  priority  of  love 
means  giving  that  tare  to  the  other,  even 
when  that  other  comes  into  our  lives  as  a 
burden  or  a  surprise. 

Although  Jackson  takes  individual 
human  life  to  begin  with  conception,  he 
thinks  that  an  especially  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  recognizing  personbood  at  10  to 
12  weeks  with  the  development  of  heart- 
beat and  measurable  brain  function.  At 
this  stage  the  fetus  can  receive  and 
respond  to  personal  care.  The  author 
would  work  politically  to  eliminate  elec- 
tive abortions,  with  the  qualifier  elective 
allowing  for  abortions  in  some  grave  situ- 
ations, after  the  first  trimester.  The  solu- 
tion is  likely  to  please  neither  pro-choice 
nor  pro-life  people,  but  the  "argument 
from  care"  offers  a  helpful  way  of  negoti- 
ating the  debate. 

Jackson  is  a  first-rate  scholar  who 
writes  clearly  and  gracefully.  Any  summa- 
ry of  his  argument  in  Priority  of  Love  can 
hardly  do  justice  to  the  facility  with  which 
he  handles  the  controversies  on  each  of  his 
major  themes  and  to  his  provocative  sub- 
themes.  Can  God  will  not  to  be?  Can  we 
speak  rightly  of  forgiving  God?  Can  love 
be  separated  from  reward  for  the  lover? 
Can  the  prospect  of  life  after  death 
become  an  obstacle  to  love? 

My  main  complaint  is  that  in  this  book 
Jackson  never  lays  out  the  groundwork  for 
the  priority  of  love,  as  he  does  in  his  earli- 
er book  Love  Disconsoled:  Meditations  on 
Christian  Charity  (1999)  with  its  opening 
analysis  of  the  place  of  strong  agape  in  the 
Bible.  The  Cartesian  in  me  says  that  one 
must  always  start  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy with  clear  beginnings  and  move  step 
by  step  forward  and  that  those  beginnings 
can  never  be  claimed  once  and  for  all. 

A  related  difficulty  is  that  I  found 
myself  wondering  if  Jackson  really  needs 
the  theological  base  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  violence,  forgiveness  and 
abortion,  since  he  conducts  the  arguments 
on  a  philosophical  level.  John 
S.J.,  takes  up  similar  themes, 
often  with  more  radical  conclusions,  in 
Who  Count  as  Persons?  Human  Identity  and 
the  Ethics  of  Killing  (2001),  without  ever 
leaving  the  level  of  non-theological  per- 
sonalism.  But  I  may  now  be  asking  Jackson 
to  write  a  different  book,  when  he  has 
already  written  an  excellent  one. 

Michael  J.  Kerlin 
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In  this  admirably  researched  study  of 
women's  spirituality  in  16th-  and  17th-cen- 
tury Spain,  Stephen  Haliczer 
(Distinguished  Research  Professor  of 
History  at  Northern  Illinois  University) 
provides  a  panoramic  yet  detailed  account 
of  women  who  constructed  their  religious 
identity  and  authority  in  a  misogynist  cul- 
ture, trained  from  childhood  through 
adulthood  in  acceptable  behavior  both  in 
and  out  of  the  convent.  The  result  is  a  fas- 
cinating story  of  how  women  exerted  and 
validated  their  personal  authority  on  the 
basis  of  extraordinary  experiences  such  as 
visions,  bilocation  and  stigmata,  while 
accepting  the  constraints  of  the  male-dom- 
inated society. 

The  claim  for  spiritual  autonomy  was 
abetted  by  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
Spanish  church  to  depend  on  divine  inter- 
vention and  to  turn  to  visionaries  and 
prophets  for  advice  on  all  lands  of  prob- 
lems. This  widespread  recourse  to  divine 
intervention  and  the  increasing  shortage  of 
well-trained  priests  encouraged  women  to 
develop  modes  of  spirituality  that  were 
uniquely  theirs  and  that  could  bolster  the 
position  of  a  church  under  siege.  The 
author's  sources  are  30  biographies  and 
autobiographies  plus  15  Inquisition  cases, 
as  well  as  devotional  and  theological  works 
and  collections  of  nuns'  stories. 

Chapters  1  through  6  examine  Spanish 
society  in  the  process  of  changing  from  a 
Latin  culture  dominated  by  men  to  a  ver- 
nacular one,  in  which  women  strengthened 
the  Spanish  church  and  enhanced  their 
own  authority  through  such  activities  as 
estabhshing  confraternities  and  devotional 
groups,  organizing  charities,  catechizing 
and  founding  new  religious  orders.  More 
validating  for  women's  authority,  however, 
were  their  visions  and  revelations,  which 
served  to  legitimate  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  Protestant  challenge. 


Ensuing  chapters  explore  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  of  visionary  women  and 
the  church,  die  effects  of  social  status  on 
women's  fortunes  as  visionaries  and  the 
role  of  the  Inquisition  in  determining  the 
authenticity  of  extraordinary  experiences. 
Most  of  the  women  who  received  official 
approval  were  of  a  relatively  high  social 
rank.  For  a  woman  to  survive  with  her  rep- 
utation intact,  she  would  have  to  support 
the  entire  structure  of  power  in  the  church 
as  well  as  have  the  backing  of  local  officials, 
belong  to  a  religious  order  and  be  on  good 
terms  with  a  male  superior  in  the  order.  If 
a  woman's  confessor  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  learning  and  wisdom,  she  was  in  a  good 
position  for  success  as  a  visionary. 

In  Chapters  7,  8  and  9  the  author 
traces  the  development  of  a  visionary 
woman  from  childhood  through  adoles- 
cence and  adulthood.  The  last  of  these 
chapters  is  an  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which 
nuns  developed  as  confident  leaders  even 
though  some  of  them  feigned  their  visions 
and  revelations.  Other  ecstatic  women, 
such  as  Madre  Juana  de  la  Cruz,  strength- 
ened their  power  by  performance.  That  is, 
they  "played  out"  their  ecstatic  discourse  in 
the  manner  of  theater.  In  this  respect  these 
women  are  reminiscent  of  Sor  Maria  of 
Santo  Domingo,  whose  performances  in 
the  early  years  of  the  16th  century  were 
reviewed  and  written  down  by  men  in 
attendance. 

Chapters  10,  11  and  12  treat  religious 
life  and  devotion,  the  play  of  power  and 
impotence  in  nuns'  lives  and  the  percep- 
tion of  sanctity.  Extraordinary  experiences 
provided  Spanish  women  a  means  to  tran- 
scend but  not  disrupt  the  control  of  the 
male-dominated  church.  "In  an  age  of  reli- 
gious competition,"  Haliczer  writes,  "mys- 
tical transports  were  a  sign  that  God  still 
favored  the  devout  Catholic  with  divine 
communication.  If  these  favors  were 
bestowed  upon  women  in  spite  of  their 
generally  accepted  emotional  weakness, 
intellectual  inferiority,  and  vulnerability  to 
demonic  manipulation,  so  much  the  better 
as  a  manifestation  of  God's  wonderful  gen- 
erosity to  his  faithful." 

In  his  cogent  analysis  of  the  political, 
religious  and  societal  forces  that  shaped 
religious  women's  responses  to  a  changing 
world,  Haliczer's  study  is  a  font  of  infor- 
mation, scrupulously  researched  and  care- 
fully analyzed.  The  use  of  the  terms  "mys- 
tical" and  "mystic,"  however,  is  misleading 
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Catholic  evangelist,  is  a  post- Vatican  11 
Catholic  who  writes  primarily  for  young- 
Catholics.  His  Rediscovering  Catholicism  is  a 
melange  of  this  and  other  blunt-edged  crit- 
icisms of  Christians  in  particular  and 
American  culture  in  general.  The  book 
earnesdy  appeals  to  young  Catholics  to 
reclaim  a  certain  piety  as  the  essence  of 
Catholic  identity.  "Personal  holiness,"  he 
contends,  "is  the  answer  to  every  problem." 

Kelly  has  spent  serious  time  on  the 
ground  with  young  Catholics  around  the 
world,  and  it  shows.  He  understands  the 
temptations  that  consumerism  and  individ- 
ualism pose  to  contemporary  youth  and  the 
ways  in  which  faith  can  be  reduced  to  self- 
help,  criticisms  of  the  church  can  excuse 
personal  spiritual  lethargy,  and  disappoint- 
ment with  ecclesial  scandal  can  lead  to  an 
immature  dismissal  of  Catholicism's  spiri- 
tual riches. 

Kelly  recognizes  that  a  passionate 
apologetics  should  consume  those  on  the 
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mission" — which  he  separates  from  a  "spir- 
itual" mission.  Whenever  he  talks  about 
transformation,  it  is  almost  exclusively  of 
the  individual  heart,  of  one's  personal 
"journey"  with  God.  "As  each  soul  journeys 
toward  its  individual  destiny,"  he  writes, 
"God  employs  that  soul  to  touch  others,  to 
serve  others,  and  to  inspire  others  to  make 
dieir  own  journey."  Kelly's  program  does 
not  take  the  measure  of  the  ways  in  which 
Catholic  tradition  has  put  in  the  fore- 
ground the  strongly  social,  political  and 
economic  dimensions  that  are  not  additions 
to,  but  pardy  constitutive  of,  our  spiritual 
selves. 

Along  die  way,  there  are  several  dismis- 
sive and  disparaging  remarks  about 
Protestant  Christians,  and  what  can  almost 
be  called  magical  tales  about  the  power  of 
Mother  Teresa's  rosary.  Kelly  even  dis- 
courages young  Christians  from  reading 
newspapers,  which  he  condemns  as  "whim- 
sical modern  reading  materials"  that  young 


Catholics  should  "cast  off."  One  need  not 
dispute  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
retrieved  from  Catholic  premodernity,  but 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  whether  these 
particular  attitudes  are  the  riches  to  be 
recovered. 

Kelly  relies  heavily  on  many  evangeli- 
cal tropes,  like  the  truth-disclosing  power 
of  confessionally  reported  personal  experi- 
ence ("I  promise  you"  that  diis  or  that  is  the 
case,  Kelly  often  tellingly  writes).  His  turn 
to  individual  piety  widi  an  emphasis  on  wit- 
ness and  personal  relationship  with  God,  a 
focus  on  "harnessing"  the  body  so  that  the 
soul  can  "soar"  and  a  suspicion  of  critical 
thinking  and  all  things  "worldly"  shows  just 
how  much  an  evangelical  Catholicity  is  cur- 
rendy  persuading  some  post- Vatican  IT 
Catholics. 

Rediscovering  Catholicism  is  in  this  sense 
very  instructive.  Neither  ministry  to  young 
Catholics  today  nor  apologetics  toward  the 
larger  culture  will  succeed  unless  Catholic 
theology  and  ministry  take  these  tendencies 
toward  an  evangelical  Catholicity  seriously, 
as  both  possible  manifestations  of  the  Spirit 
and  as  possible  threats  to  the  flourishing  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Tom  Beaudoin 
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er  for  care  in  order  ever  to  have  interest- 
based  rights,  and  the  priority  of  love 
means  giving  that  care  to  the  other,  even 
when  that  other  comes  into  our  lives  as  a 
burden  or  a  surprise. 

Although  Jackson  takes  individual 
human  life  to  begin  with  conception,  he 
thinks  that  an  especially  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  recognizing  personhood  at  10  to 
12  weeks  with  the  development  of  heart- 
beat and  measurable  brain  function.  At 
this  stage  the  fetus  can  receive  and 
respond  to  personal  care.  The  author 
would  work  politically  to  eliminate  elec- 
tive abortions,  with  the  qualifier  elective 
allowing  for  abortions  in  some  grave  situ- 
ations, after  the  first  trimester.  The  solu- 
tion is  likely  to  please  neither  pro-choice 
nor  pro-life  people,  but  the  "argument 
from  care"  offers  a  helpful  way  of  negoti- 
ating the  debate. 

Jackson  is  a  first-rate  scholar  who 
writes  clearly  and  gracefully.  Any  summa- 
ry of  his  argument  in  Priority  of  Love  can 
hardly  do  justice  to  the  facility  with  which 
he  handles  the  controversies  on  each  of  his 
major  themes  and  to  his  provocative  sub- 
themes.  Can  God  will  not  to  be?  Can  we 
speak  righdy  of  forgiving  God?  Can  love 
be  separated  from  reward  for  the  lover? 
Can  the  prospect  of  life  after  death 
become  an  obstacle  to  love? 

My  main  complaint  is  that  in  this  book 
Jackson  never  lays  out  the  groundwork  for 
the  priority  of  love,  as  he  does  in  his  earli- 
er book  Love  Disconsoled:  Meditations  on 
Christian  Charity  (1999)  with  its  opening 
analysis  of  the  place  of  strong  agape  in  the 
Bible.  The  Cartesian  in  me  says  that  one 
must  always  start  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy with  clear  beginnings  and  move  step 
by  step  forward  and  that  those  beginnings 
can  never  be  claimed  once  and  for  all. 

A  related  difficulty  is  that  I  found 
myself  wondering  if  Jackson  really  needs 
the  theological  base  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  violence,  forgiveness  and 
abortion,  since  he  conducts  the  arguments 
mostly  on  a  philosophical  level.  John 
Kavanagh,  S.J.,  takes  up  similar  themes, 
often  with  more  radical  conclusions,  in 
Who  Count  as  Persons?  Human  Identity  and 
the  Ethics  of  Killing  (2001),  without  ever 
leaving  the  level  of  non-theological  per- 
sonalism.  But  I  may  now  be  asking  Jackson 
to  write  a  different  book,  when  he  has 
already  written  an  excellent  one. 

Michael  J.  Kerlin 
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vention  and  to  turn  to  visionaries  and 
prophets  for  advice  on  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. This  widespread  recourse  to  divine 
intervention  and  the  increasing  shortage  of 
well-trained  priests  encouraged  women  to 
develop  modes  of  spirituality  that  were 
uniquely  theirs  and  that  could  bolster  the 
position  of  a  church  under  siege.  The 
author's  sources  are  30  biographies  and 
autobiographies  plus  15  Inquisition  cases, 
as  well  as  devotional  and  theological  works 
and  collections  of  nuns'  stories. 

Chapters  1  through  6  examine  Spanish 
society  in  the  process  of  changing  from  a 
Latin  culture  dominated  by  men  to  a  ver- 
nacular one,  in  which  women  strengthened 
the  Spanish  church  and  enhanced  their 
own  authority  through  such  activities  as 
establishing  confraternities  and  devotional 
groups,  organizing  charities,  catechizing 
and  founding  new  religious  orders.  More 
v  alidating  for  women's  authority,  however, 
were  their  visions  and  revelations,  which 
served  to  legitimate  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  Protestant  challenge. 
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Chapters  10,  11  and  12  treat  religious 
life  and  devotion,  the  play  of  power  and 
impotence  in  nuns'  fives  and  the  percep- 
tion of  sanctity.  Extraordinary  experiences 
provided  Spanish  women  a  means  to  tran- 
scend but  not  disrupt  the  control  of  the 
male-dominated  church.  "In  an  age  of  reli- 
gious competition,"  Haliczer  writes,  "mys- 
tical transports  were  a  sign  that  God  still 
favored  the  devout  Catholic  with  divine 
communication.  If  these  favors  were 
bestowed  upon  women  in  spite  of  their 
generally  accepted  emotional  weakness, 
intellectual  inferiority,  and  vulnerability  to 
demonic  manipulation,  so  much  the  better 
as  a  manifestation  of  God's  wonderful  gen- 
erosity to  his  faithful." 

In  his  cogent  analysis  of  the  political, 
religious  and  societal  forces  that  shaped 
religious  women's  responses  to  a  changing 
world,  Haliczer's  study  is  a  font  of  infor- 
mation, scrupulously  researched  and  care- 
fully analyzed.  The  use  of  the  terms  "mys- 
tical" and  "mystic,"  however,  is  misleading 
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as  applied  to  women  who  experienced  all 
sorts  of  extraordinary  events,  none  of 
which,  in  themselves,  justify  the  term 
"mystic."  The  vocabulary  of  mystical  the- 
ology warrants  careful  qualification  before 
being  applied  to  subjects  who  were  vision- 
aries, yes,  but  not  mystical  lovers  in  the 
sense  developed  through  centuries  of  mys- 
tical theology  and  given  incomparable 
expression  by  the  16th-century  poet  and 
theologian  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

Mary  E.  Giles 
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Many  Catholics  today  "seem  content  to 
attend  Mass  on  Sunday,  send  our  children 
to  Catholic  schools,  and  worship  the  gods 
of  materialism  and  secularism  for  the  odier 
167  hours  of  the  week."  Matthew  Kelly,  a 
motivational  speaker  and  unabashed 
Catholic  evangelist,  is  a  post- Vatican  II 
Catholic  who  writes  primarily  for  young 
Catholics.  His  Rediscovering  Catholicism  is  a 
melange  of  this  and  other  blunt-edged  crit- 
icisms of  Christians  in  particular  and 
American  culture  in  general.  The  book 
earnestly  appeals  to  young  Catholics  to 
reclaim  a  certain  piety  as  the  essence  of 
Catholic  identity.  "Personal  holiness,"  he 
contends,  "is  the  answer  to  every  problem." 

Kelly  has  spent  serious  time  on  the 
ground  with  young  Catholics  around  the 
world,  and  it  shows.  He  understands  the 
temptations  that  consumerism  and  individ- 
ualism pose  to  contemporary  youth  and  the 
ways  in  which  faith  can  be  reduced  to  self- 
help,  criticisms  of  the  church  can  excuse 
personal  spiritual  lethargy,  and  disappoint- 
ment with  ecclesial  scandal  can  lead  to  an 
immature  dismissal  of  Catholicism's  spiri- 
tual riches. 

Kelly  recognizes  that  a  passionate 
apologetics  should  consume  those  on  the 


front  lines  of  Catholic  pastoral  ministry 
today,  striving  to  show  the  relevance  of 
Catholicism  for  a  heavily  psychological  and 
institutionally  cautious  culture.  For  Kelly, 
that  relevance  is  summed  up  in  the  call  to 
holiness,  in  a  striving  for  perfection  that 
focuses  on  the  saints  and  attends  to  the 
right  formation  of  personal  habits. 
Catholicism  will  renew  itself  and  regain  its 
ennobling  place  in  the  larger  culture  only  if 
individuals  are  willing  to  reinvigorate  per- 
sonal piety,  having  the  courage  to  take  on 
spiritual  discipline  and  live  a  Gospel  coun- 
terculturalism.  Catholicism  is  not  a  religion 
of  abstruse  dos  and  don'ts,  but  is  about  the 
cultivation  of  virtues  diat  nurture  the  "best- 
version-of-yoursel  f. " 

These  are  well  taken  as  general  premis- 
es and  recommendations.  In  particular, 
Kelly's  eschewing  of  an  overfocus  on  sexu- 
ality and  his  turn  to  the  (somewhat  ironi- 
cally) psychological  "best-version-of-your- 
self  language  are  helpful  shifts  in  pastoral 
grammar  for  everyday  ministry.  But  these 
insights  are  all  but  buried  by  Kelly's  moral- 
izing broadsides  against  the  evils  of  con- 
temporary culture,  his  overveneration  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  bishop  of 
Rome  and  his  highly  individualistic  con- 
strual  of  Cadiolic  faith. 

Unfortunately  typical  is  his  too-facile 
claim  diat  Christ  "did  not  entrust  the 
church  with  a  political,  social,  or  economic 
mission" — which  he  separates  from  a  "spir- 
itual" mission.  Whenever  he  talks  about 
transformation,  it  is  almost  exclusively  of 
the  individual  heart,  of  one's  personal 
"journey"  widn  God.  "As  each  soul  journeys 
toward  its  individual  destiny,"  he  writes, 
"God  employs  that  soul  to  touch  others,  to 
serve  others,  and  to  inspire  others  to  make 
their  own  journey."  Kelly's  program  does 
not  take  the  measure  of  the  ways  in  which 
Catholic  tradition  has  put  in  the  fore- 
ground the  strongly  social,  political  and 
economic  dimensions  that  are  not  additions 
to,  but  partly  constitutive  of,  our  spiritual 
selves. 

Along  the  way,  there  are  several  dismis- 
sive and  disparaging  remarks  about 
Protestant  Christians,  and  what  can  almost 
be  called  magical  tales  about  the  power  of 
Mother  Teresa's  rosary.  Kelly  even  dis- 
courages young  Christians  from  reading 
newspapers,  which  he  condemns  as  "whim- 
sical modern  reading  materials"  that  young 


Catholics  should  "cast  off."  One  need  not 
dispute  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
retrieved  from  Catholic  premodernity,  but 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  whether  these 
particular  attitudes  are  the  riches  to  be 
recovered. 

Kelly  relies  heavily  on  many  evangeli- 
cal tropes,  like  the  truth-disclosing  power 
of  confessionally  reported  personal  experi- 
ence ("I  promise  you"  that  this  or  that  is  the 
case,  Kelly  often  tellingly  writes).  Hs  turn 
to  individual  piety  with  an  emphasis  on  wit- 
ness and  personal  relationship  with  God,  a 
locus  on  "harnessing"  the  body  so  that  the 
soul  can  "soar"  and  a  suspicion  of  critical 
thinking  and  all  things  "worldly"  shows  just 
how  much  an  evangelical  Catholicity  is  cur- 
rently persuading  some  post- Vatican  II 
Catholics. 

Rediscovering  Catholicism  is  in  this  sense 
very  instructive.  Neither  ministry  to  young 
Catholics  today  nor  apologetics  toward  the 
larger  culture  will  succeed  unless  Catholic 
theology  and  ministry  take  these  tendencies 
toward  an  evangelical  Catholicity  seriously, 
as  both  possible  manifestations  of  die  Spirit 
and  as  possible  threats  to  the  flourishing  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Tom  Beaudoin 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLAIN 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Service 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-year 
active  duty  commitment  ministering 
to  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  The  position  requires  an 
M.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiastical 
endorsement.  Age  waivers  are 
possible.  For  further  information,  call 
1  -800-803-2452,  email  us  at 
chaplains@rs.af.mil  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.mil/ 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
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Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  tmest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  Mend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
—=  National  Pastoral  Life  Center 
(N.P.L.C.),  the  church's  premier 
resource  for  parish  leaders  in  their 
service  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  seeks  an 
Executive  Director  who  combines  a  deep  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  church  with  an 
entrepreneurial  and  collegial  spirit.  The 
Executive  Director  will  lead  a  professional  staff 
in  continuing  the  best  of  thinking  and  practice  in 
the  national  church  through  the  center's  projects: 
Church  magazine  and  other  publications;  annu- 
al parish  convention;  pastors'  training  weeks 
and  other  conferences;  the  Roundtable,  the  asso- 
ciation of  diocesan  social  action  directors;  and 
the  Catholic  Common  Ground  Initiative. 
Responsibilities:  ensure  fidelity  to  N.P.L.C.'s 
commitment  to  the  community  and  mission  of  the 
church;  maintain  the  organization's  financial 
and  programmatic  integrity;  lead  and  supervise 
senior  management  team;  maintain  strong  work- 
ing relations  with  parishes,  dioceses  and  bish- 
ops nationally;  work  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  achieving  overall  organizational  goals. 
Skills  required:  a  priest  experienced  in  work- 
ing in  the  national  church  arena;  astute  knowl- 
edge of  current  church  issues  and  theology,  par- 
ticularly in  ecclesiological  matters;  established 
track  record  of  strong  management  and  leader- 
ship; ability  to  think  strategically;  effective  and 
supportive  staff  manager;  strong  fiscal,  organi- 
zational, interpersonal  and  fundraising  skills. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  package. 

Send  resume  to:  Executive  Search,  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  18  Bleecker  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10012. 


classifieds 

Books 

PAUPER  WHO  WOULD  BE  POPE.  Well- 
researched  biography  of  John  Paul  I:  of  his 
struggle  as  a  child,  as  a  teenager,  as  a  young 
priest,  as  a  bishop,  as  a  cardinal  and  as  a  pope. 
Click  on  "Books"  and  search  ride  on  Ebav.com. 

Journalist  Online 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  but  you  are  invited  to 
take  a  look:  www. aepwall.com. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry  ?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  ( )r  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CHURCH  HISTORY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  gradu- 
ate school  of  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  a  full-time  faculty  position  in  the 
area  of  church  history,  beginning  fall  2004. 
Primary  responsibilities  include  teaching  fall 
and  spring  semester  survey  courses  in  the  his- 
tory? of  Christianity  focusing  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  tradition.  Also,  the  position  requires 
developing/teaching  one  elective  each 
semester  in  some  aspect  of  church  history, 
e.g.,  church  in  America  or  relations  between 


churches.  Applicants  must  possess  a  Ph.D.  in 
church  history.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  with  demonstrated  excellence  and 
commitment  to  teaching  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ministry;  rank  and  duration  of 
appointment  are  open.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion including  statements  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy and  research  interests,  a  curriculum  vitae, 
three  letters  of  recommendation  and  evidence 
of  teaching  effectiveness  to:  Office  of  the 
Dean,  Washington  Theological  Union,  6896 
Laurel  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2003. 
Web  site:  www. wtu.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  This 
rapidly  growing,  2,000+  family  parish  located 
in  the  Sierra  foothills  near  Sacramento  is  seek- 
ing a  creative,  artistic  individual  with  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  Catholic  liturgy  and  music 
in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II.  With  the  support  of 
a  respected  pastor  and  responsive  congrega- 
tion, this  person  will  provide  leadership  to  an 
energetic  liturgy  team  and  music  program. 
Liturgy  and  music  responsibilities  include 
coordinating  and  involving  parishioners  of  all 
ages  in  five  weekend  Masses,  holy  days  and 
sacramental  celebrations.  Additional  music 
responsibilities  include  guiding  the  selection 
of  liturgical  music  and  developing  pastoral 
musicians.  The  candidate  should  be  capable  of 
leading  music  at  a  liturgy.  Salary  and  benefits 
are  commensurate  with  experience  and  educa- 
tion. Send  resume/references  to:  Greg  Pfister, 
Search  Committee  Chairman,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Church,  4450  Granite  Drive,  Rocklin, 
CA  95677;  Ph:  (916)  624-5827;  Fax:  (916) 
624-5924;  e-mail:  search@sspeter-paul.net; 
www.sspeter-paul.net. 
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DIRECTOR  FOR  MINISTRY  FOR  YOUTH.  St. 

Man'  Parish,  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  seeks  full-time 
Director  for  Ministry  for  Youth  to  promote  the 
total  personal  and  spiritual  formation  of 
younger  and  older  adolescents  by  innovation  of 
new  and  development  of  established  programs, 
in  accord  with  Renewing  the  Vision:  A 
Framework  for  Catholic  Youth  Ministry.  Duties 
include  religious  education  and  sacramental 
preparation  for  grades  7  through  confirmation. 
This  4,500-family  parish  awaits  a  dynamic  and 
experienced  youth  minister  capable  of  oversee- 
ing volunteers  and  serving  in  an  environment  of 
collaborative  ministry.  Full  benefits.  Detailed 
job  description  available  on  parish  Web  site: 
www.saint-maiy.org.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  three  references  to:  YM  Search  Committee, 
St.  Mary*  Parish,  25  North  Road,  Chelmsford, 
MA  01824;  Fax:  (978)  256-0122. 

DIRECTOR     OF     RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Responsible  for  300  students  in  public  school 
and  100  in  parish  school  (PS-8);  programs  for 
adult  education  and  sacramental  preparation. 
Applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
theology,  pastoral  ministry  or  religious  educa- 
tion. Submit  application,  resume,  three  letters  of 
recommendation,  academic  transcripts  to:  Rev. 
Paul  Cwynar,  St.  Irenaeus  Parish,  387  Maryland 
Avenue,  Oakmont,  PA  15139;  Ph:  (412)  828- 
1587;  e-mail:  paulcwynar@msn.com. 

LIVE-IN  RESIDENTIAL  COUNSELOR  position 
opening  in  Phoenix  for  Boys  Hope  Girls  Hope, 
a  national  academic  and  faith-based  adolescent 
group  home.  Contact  by  fax:  (602)  200-8426,  or 
e-mail:  ldsmith@bhgh.org. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  gradu- 
ate school  of  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  a  full-time  faculty  position  in  the 
area  of  moral  theology  specializing  in  social 
ethics,  beginning  fall  2004.  Primary  responsi- 
bilities include  teaching  a  fall  semester  course 
in  fundamental  moral  theology  and  a  spring 
semester  course  in  Catholic  social  ethics.  Also 
the  position  requires  developing/teaching  one 
elective  each  semester  in  some  aspect  of  social 
ethics,  e.g.,  history  of  Catholic  social  teaching, 
the  ethics  of  war  and  peace,  globalization  of 
social  justice.  Applicants  must  possess  either  a 
Ph.D.  or  S.T.D.  in  moral  theology. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
demonstrated  excellence  and  commitment  to 
teaching  graduate  students  preparing  for  min- 
istry; rank  and  duration  of  appointment  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  including 
statements  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
research  interests,  a  curriculum  vitae,  three 
letters  of  recommendation  and  evidence  of 
teaching  effectiveness  to:  Office  of  the  Dean, 
Washington  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2003.  Web  site: 
www.wtu.edu. 

Travel 

STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 


Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
bob@wilhelm.name;  www.storvfest.com. 


Volunteers 

CATHOLIC  WORKER  seeks  volunteers  to  live  the 
works  of  mercy  by  offering  food  and  shelter  to 
men  in  Winona,  Minn.  Welcoming,  praying, 
home-like  community.  Ph:  (507)  454-8094;  e- 
mail:  bethany@hbci.com;  Web  site:  http:- 
/Avww.ca  tholicworker.org/winona. 


Web  Sites 


SOMETHING     TO     THINK     ABOUT!  Visit 
wwww.consciencemusic.com. 
STRENGTHENING  THE  CHURCH'S  commitment 
to  families.  Visit  us  at  www.nacflm.org. 


VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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pproac 


The  Center  for  Sexuality  and  Religion 
announces  a  new  education,  independent  study  program 
in  human  sexuality. 


CSR  offers  independent  study 
and  private  consultation  on 
the  following: 

Marriage  and  Sexuality 
Gender  Issues 
Sexual  Abuse/Boundaries 
Sexuality  and  Celibacy 
Sexual  Ethics 

Homosexuality/Homophobia 
Psychosexual  Problems 
Physiology  and  Sexuality 
Sexual  Addiction 
Transgender  Issues 

Visit  our  website  www.ctrsr.org  for 
more  information,  or  call  610.995.0341 


THE  CATHOLIC 

FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 


Featuring  essential  information  on  nine  hundred  and 

thirty  seven  funding  agencies  with  Catholic  interests,  including: 

•  Private  and  corporate  foundations      •  Grant  programs  under  the 

sponsorship  of  religious 


National  and  international  church 
grant  programs 


orders  and  fraternal  groups 


PADICA 


One  hundred  foundations  not  listed  in  previous  edition 

Purchase  The  Catholic  Funding  Guide  —  3rd  Edition  for  $70. 

Domestic  shipping  and  handling  is  $IO.  for  the  first  book  and  $5.  for 
each  additional.  International  shipping  and  handling  is  $18. 

FADICA.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  57223 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Fax:  (202)  296-9295 
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letters 


Core  Reality 

Patricia  McCann,  R.S.M.,  has  provid- 
ed an  excellent,  sweeping  overview  of 
what  has  happened  to  religious  life 
among  women  religious  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  ("Catholic  Identity,  New  Age 
and  Women  Religious,"  7/21).  Her 
knowledge  of  history  is  undoubtedly 
what  made  possible  her  judicious  syn- 
opsis of  the  decline  of  religious  life, 
arguably  one  of  the  most  confusing 
phenomena  in  the  postmodern  world 
and  one  that  has  plagued  the  church 
to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  what  will 
happen  to  religious  life,  that  rich  gift 
to  the  19th-  and  20th-century 
American  Catholic  Church? 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is 
Sister  McCann's  willingness  to  admit 
the  degree  to  which  New  Age  action 
and  perspectives  have  invaded  the  life 
and  thinking  of  so  many  active  reli- 
gious congregations  today.  This  is  an 
honest  and  correct  observation,  yet  it 
is  ignored  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
obvious  problems  within  congrega- 
tions and  the  consequent  decline  in 
religious  vocations.  If  not  accepted  by 
religious  sisters  as  occasioning  points 
of  confusion,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
understood  by  our  lay  sisters  and 
brothers. 

Here  is  where  I  wish  that  Sister 
McCann  had  been  more  emphatic. 
She  says,  for  example,  that  "we  were 
not  yet  ready  to  focus  on  an  evaluative 
analysis  of  these  changes"  and  sug- 
gests, "Now  it  is  time  for  a  dialogue 
betw  een  Catholic  faith  tradition  and 
New  Age  thought."  To  my  mind,  it  is 
time  for  dialogue  to  give  way  to 
action.  It  is  time  for  women  religious 
to  recognize  that  a  certain  New  Age 
secularity  has  taken  priority,  one  that 
must  be  re-evaluated  in  terms  of  its 
consequences  for  the  future  of  reli- 
gious life. 

In  this  time  of  diminishment  and 
mounting  secular  ridicule,  it  is  time  to 
face  the  larger  questions  Sister 
McCann  also  poses.  The  first  question 
she  suggests  could  alone  set  us  all  on 


the  path  we  need  to  consider — name- 
ly, "Is  faith  in  God  made  manifest  in 
Jesus  and  articulated  through  the 
Catholic  Church  and  its  theological 
tradition  still  our  core  reality?"  My 
hope  is  that  the  challenge  Sister 
McCann  presents  in  her  insightful 
article  will  not  be  left  unexamined  by 
today's  women  religious. 

Dolores  Liptak,  R.S.M. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Serious  Oath 

I  very  much  enjoyed  reading  Of  Many 
Things  by  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J.,  in 
the  Aug.  4  issue  and  his  kind  words 
regarding  the  medical  profession.  As  a 
recently  retired  physician,  I  came  to  be 
increasingly  aware  of  the  growing  cyni- 
cism and  mistrust  of  the  general  public 
toward  the  medical  profession  in  the 
latter  years  of  my  career.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  vast  majority  of  physicians 
take  the  Hippocratic  Oath  very  serious- 
ly and  try  our  best  to  live  up  to  it.  And 
yes,  we  do  need  everyone's  prayers  and 
appreciate  them  very  much. 

MichaelJ.  Weaver,  M.D. 

Huntley,  III. 

Invitation 

I  found  "Marital  and  Ecclesial 
Commitment,"  by  Richard  R. 
Gaillardetz,  (8/4)  inspiring  as  well  as 
enlightening.  In  the  best  marriages  I 
am  familiar  with,  both  partners 
exhibit  that  "free  embrace  of  limits" 
that  Gaillardetz  commends — living 
creatively  with  both  their  own  and 
their  partner's  limits.  These  couples 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
encounter  the  divine  in  an  authentic 
(which  means  blessedly  imperfect!) 
living  out  of  the  human.  The  vows 
are  not  for  show,  but  serve  as  touch- 
stones to  help  the  partners 
"renounce,  daily,  the  seductive  pow- 
ers of  evil." 

Christian  marriage  is  an  invitation 
to  discover  the  truth  of  the  incarna- 
tion— not  the  idea  of  it,  but  the  living 
experience  of  it.  So  of  course  there  is 
a  lot  we  can  learn  from  good  mar- 


riages about  remaining  faithful  to  an 
imperfect  church. 

Tom  McGrath 
Chicago,  III. 

Need  Support 

I  have  often  preached  on  the  "easiest" 
day  to  be  married:  the  wedding  day. 
They  look  good. ..smell  good. ..have  a 
great  meal  prepared  often  by 
others. ..get  great  gifts  and  have  count- 
less family  and  friends  around  telling 
them  how  "wonderful"  they  are.  The 
"real"  marriage  begins  when  you  wake 
up  with  bad  breath. ..the  dog  throws 
up.. .the  toilet  leaks.. .the  mortgage  pay- 
ment is  late... your  mother-in-law 
dies... your  sister  is  in  a  nursing 
home. ..the  car  breaks  down.. .and  the 
kids  are  screaming!  What  a  great  article 
by  Richard  Gaillardetz  (8/4)!  If  mar- 
riage is  to  succeed,  the  couples  need 
support  of  family,  friends,  church  com- 
munity and  of  course  God.  We  know 
God  will  be  there. ..but  will  we  be?  Let's 
hope  so,  for  their  sake. 

(Rev.)  Bill  Lugger 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Sense  of  Wholeness 

Many  thanks  to  Michael  Sherwin, 
O.P.,  for  the  splendid  article  "Jazz 
Goes  Back  to  Church"  (8/4).  In 
August  1995  I  was  thrilled  to  be  part 
of  the  Berkshire  Choral  Festival  per- 
formance of  the  "Pange  Lingua 
Variations"  and  "To  Hope!  A 
Celebration."  The  event  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Dave  Brubeck  and 
his  quartet,  playing  both  their  own 
improvisations  in  the  Mass  and  also 
selections  from  his  inimitable  jazz.  Of 
course  "Take  Five"  brought  down  the 
house.  It  was  simply  one  of  the  most 
exciting  musical  evenings  I  can 
remember. 

Dave  Brubeck  himself  has  said  that 
he  felt  a  strong  sense  of  wholeness  and 
affirmation  after  completing  his  Mass. 
And  what  a  work  of  genius  and  inspi- 
ration it  is!  I  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  will  be  able  to  experience  the 
tremendous  power  of  this  work  for 
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Best  Special  Issue,  First  Place: 
April  22,  2002,  issue  on  sexual  abuse 


"Report  on  the  sexual  abuse  issue  was  certain- 
ly topical  and  current,  coming  in  April, 
written  editorial  and  articles  covered  the  issi 


without  sensationalizing  it.  While  the  maga 
zine  is  copy  heavy,  it  also  shows  good  graphic- 
sense  with  a  nice  layout  and  good  type  size. 
The  matte  paper  stock— as  opposed  to 
glossy — also  aids  readability.  A  class}' 
ublication  with  good  color  elements.' 


ssay, 

eeting  Jane  Marie,"  by  Kat 
Haberland,  Nov.  4,  2$02 


"In  a  very  competitive  category,  Haberland's 
essay  appeals  on  a  number  of  different  levels 
to  garner  the  top  spot.  The  reader  is  drawn 
from  the  first  paragraph  into  this  incredible 
tale  of  healing.  Judges  found  it  moving  to  read 
about  the  title  subjects  personal  redemption, 
how  she  is  uniquely  salved  by  relating  to  an 
connecting  with  her  unborn  child. 


Best  Regular  Column,  First  Place: 
"Ethics  Notebook,"  by  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 


"Father  Kavanaugh  examines  public  issues 
through  a  moral  lens  and  discusses  them 

htfully  and  powerfully.  He  is  persuasive 
out  being  didactic,  and  his  prose  is  clear 
spare.  Father  Kavanaugh  s  column  of 
larch  urging  readers  to  "take  a  more  probing 
aT  poll  of  our  consciences"  in  evaluating 
onses  to  the  attacks  of  September  1 1 
d  out  as  especially  thought-provoking,  and 
the  preemptive  strike  against  Iraq,  it  is  as 
ment  today  as  when  it  was  written.  Tough- 
ded,  articulate,  on  point,  Father  Kavanaugh 
disturbing  questions  that  demand  careful 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel." 


e  Tangled 
ultz,  July  1,  2002 


This  sassy,  humorous  essay  addresses  a  theol- 
ogv  of  marriage — a  branch  of  theology  that 
ur  church  needs  to,  yet  rarely  addresses, 
chultz  confronts  the  Vatican  ideal  of  the  holy- 
ut-celibate  married  couple,  finding  holiness  in 
amily  life,  married  lovemaking  and  grandch.il- 
ren.  Judges  found  transcendence  in  the  writ- 
ing; a  facet  that  lifted  readers'  understanding 
that  married  love  is  an  incarnational  part  of 
Catholic  faith." 


For  subscriptions,  call  1-800-627-9533  or  use  the  insert.  Visit  us  at:  www.americamagazine.org. 
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Back  to  the  Present 

Twenty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  7,  2003 

Readings:  is  35:4-7a;  Ps  146:7-10;  Jas  2:1-5;  Mk  7:31-37 
The  Lord  shall  reign  forever  (Ps  146:10) 


IN  THE  MOVIE  "Back  to  the  Future," 
an  enterprising  young  Michael  J.  Fox 
conspires  with  a  brilliant  eccentric, 
Christopher  Lloyd,  to  drive  a  trans- 
formed Delorean  into  the  past  in  order  to 
do  something  that  will  change  the  present. 
It  is  a  delightful  farce,  with  both  humor 
and  suspense.  hi  the  end,  the  hero  is  left 
with  an  appreciation  of  his  present  life. 

The  readings  for  this  Sunday  invite  us 
to  move  through  time,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  They  have  a  clear  eschatological 
focus.  They  give  us  glimpses  into  future 
fulfillment.  In  other  words,  rather  than 
look  to  die  past  for  the  sake  of  the  present, 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

themselves,  which  brings  the  text  of  the 
Mass  to  life  in  such  a  special  way. 

Phyllis  L.  Townley 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Posture 

Regarding  posture  after  Communion 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  8/4):  as  Joan  Rivers 
would  say,  "Pahleeze!"  Why  do  we  have 
cardinals,  bishops  and  who  knows  how 
many  priests  and  others  of  the  faithful 
concerned  as  to  the  appropriate  posture 
one  must  assume  following  reception  of 
Communion?  We  have  a  world  at  war, 
AIDS,  sexual  abuse  of  our  children,  and 
we  have  people  who  should  know  better 
than  to  ask  (or  worse,  answer)  how  we 
should  conduct  our  backbones  after 
receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Our 
Lord.  Do  we  think  it  makes  a  difference 
to  Our  Lord  if  we  stand,  sit,  kneel  or 
twitch  follow  ing  Communion  with  him? 


they  have  us  look  to  the  future — 
but  still  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

hi  the  oracle  of  salvation  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  God 
promises  to  come  with  healing  and 
blessings.  Those  who  are  in  any  way  pre- 
vented from  living  life  to  the  fullest  will  be 
freed  from  impediments  and  will  sing  and 
dance  with  joy.  The  lifegiving  water  that  is 
promised  symbolizes  whatever  is  needed  to 
achieve  this  peace  and  fulness  of  life.  This 
is  the  future  for  which  we  all  yearn. 
Though  the  standards  by  which  we  live 
may  differ  one  from  another,  we  all  want  a 
future  of  peace  and  the  fulness  of  life. 

In  the  Gospel  account,  we  see  Jesus 
fulfilling  the  promise  that  God  made.  His 
ministry  establishes  the  reign  of  God,  in 


I  don't  presume  to  know  the  answer,  but 
if  I  understand  even  a  little  bit  of  his  mes- 
sage in  the  Gospels,  his  concern  was  that 
we  believe  and  affirm  our  belief  in  love, 
not  how  we  look  doing  it.  The  church 
really  should  have  more  important  con- 
cerns to  address.  America  should  have 
more  important  things  to  print,  and,  yes, 
I  should  have  more  important  things  to 
grouch  about. 

Edward  Smith 
Lake  Almanor,  Calif. 

Indigenous  People 

I  read  the  paragraph  in  Signs  of  the 
Times  on  May  26  telling  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Rev.  Raphael  Ngona  by  the 
Lendu  militias.  He  tried  to  alert  the 
world  in  April  to  what  was  happening  in 
Bunia,  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo.  Rival  factions  are  engaged  in  a 
bloody  civil  war  in  Bunia.  They  are 
backed  by  the  neighboring  states  of 
Uganda  and  Rwanda.  Since  then,  two 


which  healing  and  die  blessings  of  life  are 
no  longer  mere  expectations  of  the  future. 
Through  the  power  of  Jesus,  they  unfold 
before  our  very  eyes,  or  at  least  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  witnessed  Jesus'  won- 
drous deeds.  The  future  is  now  in  the  pre- 
sent. And  it  did  not  arrive  in  the  wake  of 
some  delightful  science  fiction  farce.  This 
future  is  real,  even  though  one  needs  eyes 
of  faith  to  recognize  it. 

Although  the  psalm  is  normally  related 
most  closely  to  the  first  reading,  this  psalm 


more  priests  have  been  killed,  along  with 
48  people  who  took  refuge  at  their 
parish. 

The  fighting  in  the  Ituri  region  is 
between  the  Lendu  and  the  Hema  fac- 
tions. But  many  of  the  civilians  whose 
bodies  have  been  mutilated  were  not 
members  of  either  group.  They  were 
peaceful  Mbuti  people.  The  Mbuti  peo- 
ple, also  known  as  pygmies,  are  the  for- 
gotten people  in  the  conflict.  They  are 
quiet  victims  of  this  struggle  for  power. 

This  struggle  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  pygmies  have  been  uprooted  as  they 
watch  their  land  plundered  by  the 
Congolese  state,  neighboring  countries 
and  multinational  corporations.  Land  is 
often  set  aside  for  tourism,  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  live,  gather  honey  and 
medicinal  plants,  hunt  or  practice  sacred 
ceremonies.  The  indigenous  people  are 
not  consulted  as  they  watch  their  land's 
natural  resources  exploited  for  timber, 
diamonds  and  gold. 
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really  picks  up  the  theme  found  in  both  the 
first  and  third  readings.  As  we  pray  it,  we 
rejoice  that  God's  promise  for  peace  and 
fulness  of  life  has  been  kept.  God  has 
indeed  removed  the  obstacles  that  dimin- 
ish life.  We  rejoice  because  "The  God  of 
Jacob  keeps  faith  forever." 

No  one  would  dare  suggest  that  these 
two  readings,  along  with  the  psalm 
response,  picture  situations  as  fanciful  as 
those  produced  by  Hollywood.  However, 
unless  we  too  can  step  into  the  mysterious 
future  that  they  envision,  they  will  remain 
simply  religious  stories,  and  we  will  sit  in 
the  audience  watching  someone  else's 
drama  unfold.  But  how  do  we  take  that 
step  into  the  future? 

The  author  of  the  Letter  of  James 
offers  us  an  example  of  how  this  can  be 
done.  He  describes  a  situation  with  which 
we  are  all  only  too  familiar.  Who  of  us  has 
not  been  impressed  when  a  fashionably 
dressed  woman  or  man  joins  our  gather- 
ing? If  this  is  a  person  of  renown,  we  might 
almost  fall  over  ourselves  showing  defer- 
ence. "Sit  here,  you  can  see  better.  Can  I 
get  you  something  to  drink?"  Do  we  show 
that  same  kind  of  courtesy  to  those  among 
us  who  are  less  fortunate  or  well  known?  Is 


America  came  the  day  after  I 
attended  the  N.G.O.  Forum  on 
Indigenous  Peoples  held  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  I  ate  lunch  with 
Sinafasi  Makelo,  a  representative  of  the 
Mbuti  people  with  the  organization 
Support  Action  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Rights  of  Minorities  in  Central  Africa — 
D.R.C.  He  recommends  that  the  United 
Nations  become  more  actively  involved 
in  the  protection  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tions in  the  Congo  in  general  and  the 
vulnerable  Bambuti  communities  in  par- 
ticular. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  establish  a 
multinational  force.  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Kofi  Annan  is  appealing  to 
member  countries  to  send  soldiers  to 
help  restore  order.  Two  U.N.  peace- 
keepers were  killed  in  May.  An  estimat- 
ed 50,000  people  have  fled  into  danger- 
ous uninhabitable  areas  south  of  Bunia. 

My  deep  interest  comes  from  10 
years  in  North  Kivu  as  a  missioner.  We 
in  the  United  States  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  what  is  happening  there. 

Jane  Quinlan,  O.S.U. 
Jamaica,  N.Y 


the  one  who  answers  the  phone  less  signif- 
icant than  the  one  who  pays  the  salary? 

James  insists:  "Show  no  partiality."  In  a 
society  like  ours,  where  we  dote  on  people 
who  have  money  or  power  or  celebrity, 
this  mandate  is  countercultural.  We  can- 
not deny  that  there  are  differences  in  social 
status.  But  if  despite  these  differences,  we 
show  respect  to  all  people,  treating  them  as 
children  of  God,  we  would  be  taking  a  step 
into  that  future  of  peace  and  blessing.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  that  future  would  be  made 
present. 

As  stated  above,  we  look  to  the  future 
for  the  sake  of  the  present.  This  is  not  the 
same  as  living  in  the  future  because  the 
present  is  too  painful  or  just  plain  boring. 
Nor  is  it  the  same  as  planning  the  future, 
which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  pastime  of 
many  people.  The  future  referred  to  in 
these  readings  is  not  simply  the  one  we 
want  for  ourselves.  It  is  God's  future,  the 
one  that  God  wants  for  us.  This  is  the 
future  depicted  in  God's  promises,  the 
future  in  which  we  will  be  freed  from 
whatever  prevents  us  from  living  life  to  the 
fullest. 

Though  it  is  God's  future,  it  does  not 
simply  dawn  upon  us  one  day.  In  a  very 


real  sense,  this  future,  which  is  really  the 
reign  of  God,  takes  shape  when  we  make  a 
decision  to  live  God's  promises  in  the  pre- 
sent. God  holds  out  the  possibility  of  this 
future,  but  we  must  decide  to  step  into  it. 

The  psalm  offers  other  examples  of 
how  we  might  step  into  that  future.  It  will 
dawn  upon  us  when  we  work  to  ensure 
that  the  oppressed  receive  justice,  that  the 
hungry  are  fed,  that  those  unjustly  cap- 
tured are  freed,  that  those  who  cannot  see 
are  given  some  kind  of  sight,  that  those 
who  have  been  crushed  by  life  are  raised 
up,  that  the  orphans  and  widowed  are  pro- 
tected and  that  strangers  are  respected. 
This  is  the  future  promised  by  God,  and 
each  time  we  accomplish  such  feats  we 
bring  God's  future  "back  to  the  present." 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Who  do  you  know  who  has  brought 
peace  and  fulness  to  the  world?  What 
did  they  do? 

•  Pray  the  responsorial  psalm  slowly 
and  thoughtfully. 

•  How  might  you  bring  the  future  of 
peace  and  fulfillment  into  the  pre- 
sent? 
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Sabbath  Rest 


^ometimes  we  just  get  tired. 

^    After  years  of  hard  work, 
priests,  religious,  and  other  dedi- 
cated ministers  of  the  Church 
find  themselves  needing  a 
bit  of  a  break.  The  spiritual 
well  feels  as  though  it 
has  gone  dry.  It  has 
been  too  long  since 
a  good  book  of  theol 
ogy  has  been  opened, 
and  an  afternoon  nap 
no  longer  relieves  the 
tiredness. 

"Oh,  to  have  time  to 
read,  to  study,  to  pray, 

just  to  be  enthusiastic  again!"  Such  is  the 
prayer  of  many  as  they  examine  their  lives  after 
years  of  ministry. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  reforms  of  Church 
life  over  the  past  half  century  has  been  the 
development  of  great  sabbatical  programs  for 
our  hard-working  priests  and  religious.  The 
contemporary  version  of  the  biblical  concept  of 
"Sabbath  rest"  has  worked  wonders  for  many 
in  giving  them  a  new  lease  on  ministerial  life. 


We  at  The  American  College  in  Louvain 
are  happy  to  have  provided  to  many 
a  great  experience  of  Sabbath  rest. 
A  welcoming  and  praying  com- 
munity, the  finest  in  theologi- 
cal study,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  experience  the 
treasures  of  Christian 
culture  have  performed 
miracles  of  renewal  for 
our  sabbatical  guests. 

We  offer  flexible  and 
inexpensive  sabbatical 
programs  in  both  the 
autumn  and  the  spring 
semesters.  You  choose  how 
many  weeks  you  would  like  to  stay  with  us,  the 
classes  you  would  like  to  take,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  sleep  in  tomorrow! 

Our  Summer  Institute  in  July  brings  together 
Church  ministers  from  around  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  four  weeks  of  great  theol- 
ogy, prayer,  and  plenty  of  cultural  excursions. 

Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  know  how  we 
can  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  much- 
deserved  "Sabbath  rest." 


The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

The  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

For  more  information,  write  us  at:  admissions@acl.be 
or  Naamsestraat  100,  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  www.acl.be 

This  ad  provided  through  the  generosity  of  The  Catholic  Daughters  of  the  Americas 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


RAISED  AN  EPISCOPALIAN,  I 
initially  knew  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
but  not  as  an  object  of  devo- 
tion. Only  on  becoming  Catholic  as  an 
adult  did  I  turn  to  prayers  like  the 
Memorare,  the  rosary  and  the  litanies 
diat  focus  on  the  titles  applied  to  Mary 
through  the  centuries  and  into  our 
own  time.  At  a  recent  faith-sharing 
session  in  my  Jesuit  community,  we 
used  a  litany  prepared  by  Pax  Christi 
USA  for  the  Marian  year  of  1987-8.  Its 
contemporary  flavor  appealed  to  us, 
with  phrases  like  "Mother  of  the 
Liberator.. .Mother  of  the  home- 
less...Mother  of  the  condemned... 
Mother  of  the  nonviolent."  And  now 
in  these  times  of  global  violence,  her 
ancient  title  of  "Mary  Queen  of  Peace" 
carries  special  meaning  too.  Among 
those  most  struck  by  the  Pax  Christi 
litany  that  evening  was  a  Polish  mem- 
ber of  our  community,  Pawel  (Paul) 
Adamczyk.  He  had  never  encountered 
Pax  Christi's  more  modern  approach 
to  Mary's  tides. 

Later  Pawel  spoke  to  me  of  the  role 
that  Mary  has  always  held  for 
Catholics  in  Poland,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Communist 
regime,  under  which  he  grew  up. 
"Under  Communism,  Mary  became 
for  us  a  hope-filled  symbol  of  some- 
thing more  powerful  than  the  state," 
he  said.  In  this  regard,  the  annual 
Marian  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  assumed 
special  importance.  The  government 
had  long  suppressed  it,  allowing  reli- 
gious observances  to  take  place  only  in 
churches.  But  in  the  1970's,  the  pil- 
grimages were  permitted  to  resume — 
one  of  the  few  events  through  which 
people  could  openly  express  their  reli- 
gious feelings  and,  obliquely,  their 
opposition  to  Communism.  As  a  child, 

'.  himself  made  the  six-day  pil- 
grimage  with  his  grandmother,  sleep- 
ing in  bams  and  village  houses. 

During  those  Communist  years,  he 
said,  "the  people  turned  to  Mary  and 
to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  one 
place  where  they  could  feel  free."  And 
it  was  only  in  church,  he  added,  that 
they  could  know  they  were  listening  to 
the  truth — in  contrast  to  what  they 


heard  on  the  official  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasts.  "The  broadcasts  were 
full  of  untruths,"  he  observed,  "and 
even  in  history  classes  in  school,  I  had 
to  pretend  to  believe  what  the  teachers 
said,  though  I  knew  it  wasn't  true." 

He  noted  that  the  Communists 
always  experienced  problems  with  the 
church  because  of  its  strength.  "They 
were  not  able  to  persecute  it  openly. 
The  persecution  had  to  be  covert,  as 
when  the  secret  police  killed  the 
activist  priest  Jerzy  Popieluszko  in 
1984.  With  lay  leaders  like  Lech 
Walesa  on  the  other  hand,"  he 
observed,  "the  government  could  fight 
more  direcdy."  During  those  years  of 
the  Solidarity  movement,  hundreds 
were  killed  in  the  shipyard  strikes.  It 
was  then,  Pawel  said,  when  hope 
seemed  all  but  dead,  that  Mary's  tide 
of  Queen  of  Poland  took  on  special 
significance. 

Pawel  believes  that  the  peaceful 
transition  made  in  1989  from  the 
Communist-dominated  government  to 
a  more  democratic  one  was  due  to  the 
intercession  of  Mary.  "After  a  few 
months  of  talks  with  the  opposition, 
the  Conimunists  ceded  several  places 
in  the  Polish  parliament  to  the  opposi- 
tion— a  year  before,  that  would  have 
been  unimaginable,  since  the  Polish 
Communists  were  backed  by  the 
Russian  government.  And  yet,"  he 
observed,  "after  a  short  time  the  first 
non-Communist  government  was 
established,  with  a  Catholic  as  the 
prime  minister." 

In  terms  of  his  personal  life,  Pawel 
spoke  of  being  drawn  to  Mary  "by  a 
sense  of  my  own  insufficiency — the 
realization  that  I  can't  do  everything 
on  my  own."  In  part,  this  realization 
had  originally  come  from  his  experi- 
ence of  growing  up  under  a  political 
system  "that  denied  me  my  freedom, 
one  that  made  me  feel  that  my  life  was 
not  in  my  own  hands."  Although  he 
now  lives  under  a  freer  system,  in  a 
wider  sense  he  finds  this  same  sense  of 
insufficiency  a  salutary  part  of  his  spiri- 
tual journey.  It  might  well  be  part  of 
ours  too,  in  our  own  individual  jour- 
neys toward  God  in  a  world  thai  cries 
out  for  peace. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Public  Schools 
and  the 
Pledge  of 
Allegiance 

IN  JUNE  2002  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  California, 
rocked  the  nation  with  a  broad  ruling  against  the 
constitutionality  of  including  "under  God"  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Last  February,  however,  the 
same  court  rewrote  and  greatly  narrowed  its  decision.  But 
two  of  the  three  judges  continued  to  maintain  that  public 
elementary  schools  violate  the  Establishment  Clause  if 
they  invite  the  students  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
together  (including  the  words  "one  nation  under  God"). 

Last  April,  the  solicitor  general  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  and  reverse  the  decision.  Late 
in  June,  the  plaintiff  also  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view— but  affirm — the  decision.  Understandably,  he 
wants  to  turn  his  Ninth  Circuit  victory  into  a  nationwide 
victory.  Almost  certainly,  the  Supreme  Court  will  review 
this  case.  What  is  not  certain  is  the  result  the  court  will 
reach. 

The  plaintiff  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  A.  Newdow,  an 
atheist  minister  dedicated  to  eradicating  any  governmental 
approval  of  religion.  When  the  suit  began  in  2000,  he  had 
a  five-year-old  daughter  in  an  elementary  public  school  in 
the  Elk  Grove  school  district  in  California.  He  objected  to 
his  daughter's  being  compelled  to  "watch  and  listen  as  her 
state-employed  teacher  in  her  state-run  school  leads  her 
and  her  classmates  in  a  ritual  proclaiming  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  ours  is  'one  Nation  under  God.'" 

When  parties  to  a  case  ask  the  Supreme  Court  for 
review,  they  must  specify  the  legal  issues  that  they  want 
the  court  to  consider.  The  court  may  pick  the  issues  it  will 
review  and  even  rewrite  the  questions.  Much  will  depend 
on  which  questions  the  court  agrees  to  review. 

The  solicitor  general's  petition,  for  example,  asks  the 
court  to  decide  two  questions:  Mr.  Newdow's  standing  to 
bring  his  suit,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  traditional 
public  school  invitation  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 


In  constitutional  jargon,  standing  means  that  a  plaintiff 
in  federal  court  must  have  some  practical  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  case  (like  money  or  getting  into  college). 
Having  standing  does  not  mean  that  you  will  win  the  case. 
Not  having  standing  means  that  the  federal  courts  cannot 
decide  the  case. 

The  solicitor  general  argues  that  Mr.  Newdow  lacks 
standing.  For  one  thing,  he  does  not  have  custody  of  his 
daughter  or  the  right  to  control  her  education.  Her  moth- 
er does.  The  modier  and  the  daughter  like  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  and  go  to  church  together. 

In  some  ways,  the  standing  question  is  more  complex 
than  the  Establishment  Clause  question.  If  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  agrees  with  the  solicitor  general,  the 
court  will  dismiss  the  case  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  The 
Ninth  Circuit's  judgment  will  lose  all  value  as  precedent. 

If,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  Mr. 
Newdow  does  have  standing,  the  court  will  then  proceed 
to  a  decision  on  the  merits.  In  the  light  of  our  national  his- 
tory and  many  Supreme  Court  precedents,  Mr.  Newdow 
will  then  almost  certainly  lose. 

Even  without  "under  God,"  no  American  child  or 
adult  can  be  compelled  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
So  held  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Barnette  decision  of 
1943.  Congress  added  "under  God"  to  the  pledge  in  1954 
as  a  way  of  differentiating  our  nation  from  the  "godless  re- 
gime" of  the  Communist  Party  then  in  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  last  50  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
cited  Barnette  with  approval  over  and  over  again.  In  many 
decisions  during  the  same  period,  the  court  has  also 
referred  approvingly  to  voluntary  recitation  of  the  pledge. 

the  federal  constitution  protects  atheists  and  agnostics 
as  well  as  believers  against  any  form  of  governmental  coer- 
cion to  perform  religious  acts.  But  recitation  of  the  pledge 
is  not  a  religious  act.  At  best,  reciting  the  pledge  is  a  politi- 
cal act.  When  recited  by  little  children  in  public  schools, 
the  principal  consequence  is  their  recognition  that  class  is 
about  to  begin. 

Besides  inviting  the  children  to  recite  the  pledge,  pub- 
lic schools  should  educate  the  children  (according  to  their 
age  and  learning  level)  about  the  freedom  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  recite  or  refuse  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  reaches  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Newdow's  case,  the  court  should  hold  that  the  consti- 
tution allows  public  schools  to  acknowledge  what  has  been 
and  still  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  traditional 
American  political  philosophy:  "The  People"  created  the 
government,  and  "God"  (unspecified)  created  the 
People — everyone — with  unalienable  rights. 


August  18-25,  2003  America 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Says  Same-Sex  Unions 
Are  'Harmful  to  Society' 

Amid  increasing  worldwide  initiatives  to 
grant  legal  recognition  to  same-sex 
unions,  the  Vatican  called  on  lawmakers 
to  offer  "clear  and  emphatic  opposition" 
to  such  measures,  which  it  said  were 
contrary  to  human  nature  and  ultimately 
harmful  to  society.  In  a  12 -page  docu- 
ment released  on  July  3 1 ,  the  Vatican 
expressed  particular  alarm  at  measures 
to  allow  gay  couples  to  adopt  children, 
which  it  said  would  be  a  form  of  "vio- 
lence" against  children  and  "gravely 
immoral." 

The  Vatican  document  rejected  argu- 
ments that  failing  to  give  gay  unions 
legal  recognition  would  be  unjust  dis- 
crimination. It  underscored  the  unique 
social  role  of  marriage  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  in  continuing  the  human 
race  and  raising  children.  "The  denial  of 
the  social  and  legal  status  of  marriage  to 
forms  of  cohabitation  that  are  not  and 
cannot  be  marital  is  not  opposed  to  jus- 
tice; on  the  contrary,  justice  requires  it," 
it  said.  "Legal  recognition  of  homosexu- 
al unions  or  placing  them  on  the  same 
level  as  marriage  would  mean  not  only 
the  approval  of  deviant  behavior,  with 
the  consequence  of  making  it  a  model  in 
present-day  society,  but  would  also 
obscure  basic  values  which  belong  to  the 
common  inheritance  of  humanity." 

The  document,  Considerations 
Regarding  Proposals  to  Give  Legal 
Recognition  to  Unions  Between  Homosexual 
Persons,  coincided  with  a  growing  move- 
ment in  Europe  and  North  America 
toward  granting  gay  couples  some  or  all 
of  the  legal  protections  and  benefits  of 
marriage. 

Massachusetts'  highest  court  was 
widely  expected  to  rule  in  favor  of  legal- 
izing same-sex  marriages;  similar  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  2000  in  Vermont.  In 
July  Canada's  government  proposed  a 
draft  bill  to  legalize  same-sex  marriage; 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  already 
have  expanded  equal  marriage  rights  to 
homosexuals,  and  a  number  of  other 
European  countries  offer  gay  couples 


civil-union  rights. 

Opposition  to  gay 
marriage,  including 
opposition  among  white 
U.S.  Catholics,  has 
dropped  significantly  in 
recent  years,  according 
to  a  poll  released  in  July 
by  the  Pew  Research 
Center  for  the  People 
and  the  Press.  Just  41 
percent  of  white 
Catholics  today  oppose 
legalized  gay  marriage, 
in  contrast  with  60  per- 
cent in  1996.  Support 
for  such  measures 
among  white  Catholics 
has  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  3 1 
percent  to  47  percent. 

A  day  before  the 
Vatican  released  its  doc- 
ument, U.S.  President 
George  W.  Bush  told 
reporters  in  Washing- 
ton that  White  House 
lawyers  were  exploring 
ways  to  ensure  that  "mar 
riage"  remains  legally 
defined  as  a  union  between  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Some  U.S.  lawmakers  have  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  to 
ban  same-sex  marriages. 

The  Vatican's  document  went  further 
than  those  proposals  by  rejecting  any 
extension  of  special  rights  or  legal  status 
to  homosexual  couples.  It  said  cohabit- 
ing homosexuals  could  use  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  protect  their  rights 
as  persons  "like  all  citizens  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  private  autonomy." 

"Not  even  in  a  remote  analogous 
sense  do  homosexual  unions  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  mar  riage  and  family 
deserve  specific  categorical  recognition," 
the  document  said.  "On  the  contrary, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  holding  that 
such  unions  are  harmful  to  the  proper 
development  of  human  society,  especial- 
ly if  their  impact  on  society  were  to 
increase,"  it  said. 


CYCLISTS  END  CROSS-COUNTRY  TOUR.  Cyclists  in  the  Brake  the 
Cycle  of  Poverty  tour  roll  into  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Aug.  1,  ending 
their  more  than  3,800-mile  trek  across  the  country.  Leading  the 
pack,  from  left,  are  Jennifer  Seibly  of  San  Francisco,  Rob  Marco  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  Jose  Ramirez  of  Miami,  Fla.  The  cyclists,  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Campaign  for  Human  Development,  made  more 
than  50  stops,  providing  information  to  communities  about  how 
poverty  affects  Americans.  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 

In  a  footnote,  the  document  warned 
of  the  "danger"  that  granting  legal  sta- 
tus to  gay  unions  "could  actually 
encourage  a  person  with  a  homosexual 
orientation  to  declare  his  homosexuality 
and  even  to  seek  a  partner  in  order  to 
exploit  the  provisions  of  the  law." 

Noting  that  civil  laws  play  a  "very 
important  and  sometimes  decisive  role 
in  influencing  patterns  of  thought  and 
behavior,"  the  document  said  granting 
legal  status  to  gay  unions  would  expose 
young  people,  especially,  to  erroneous 
ideas  about  sexuality  and  marriage,  and 
thus  could  "contribute  to  the  spread  of 
the  phenomenon." 

The  document  also  condemned  leg- 
islative moves  to  allow  gay  couples  to 
adopt,  saying  that  being  deprived  of 
having  either  a  mother  or  a  father  has 
been  shown  to  harm  children's  normal 
development.  "Allowing  children  to  be 
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adopted  by  persons  living  in  such  unions 
would  actually  mean  doing  violence  to 
these  children,  in  the  sense  that  their 
condition  of  dependency  would  be  used 
to  place  them  in  an  environment  that  is 
not  conducive  to  their  full  develop- 
ment," it  said.  The  document  said  gay 
adoption  is  not  only  "gravely  immoral," 
but  also  openly  contradicts  the  U.N. 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child, 
which  says  consideration  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  must  be 
paramount. 

The  document  offered  special  instruc- 
tion to  Catholic  politicians,  who  it  said 
were  particularly  obliged  to  fight  efforts 
to  legally  recognize  gay  unions.  When 
such  legislation  is  first  proposed,  "the 
Catholic  lawmaker  has  a  moral  duty  to 
express  his  opposition  clearly  and  pub- 
licly and  to  vote  against  it.  To  vote  in 
favor  of  a  law  so  harmful  to  the  common 
good  is  gravely  immoral,"  it  said. 

In  the  face  of  already  existing  laws, 
the  document  said  Catholic  politicians 
must  make  their  opposition  known  and 
work  "in  the  ways  that  are  possible"  to 
repeal  the  law  completely,  or  partially 
"when  its  total  abrogation  is  not  possible 
at  the  moment." 

While  the  document  called  homosex- 
uality a  "troubling  moral  and  social  phe- 
nomenon," it  underscored  church  teach- 
ing that  homosexuals  "must  be  accepted 
with  respect,  compassion  and  sensitivity" 
and  that  they  should  not  be  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against.  But,  it  added,  "the 
church  teaches  that  respect  for  homo- 
sexual persons  cannot  lead  in  any  way  to 
approval  of  homosexual  behavior  or  to 
legal  recognition  of  homosexual 
unions." 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  welcomed  the  docu- 
ment— first  sent  in  June  to  bishops 
around  the  world — saying  its  goal  was  to 
"re-express  the  church's  teachings  about 
the  unique  character  of  marriage." 
Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville, 
111.,  U.S.C.C.B.  president,  urged  all 
"people  of  good  will"  to  read  the  docu- 
ment with  an  open  mind.  Any  attempt 
to  legalize  homosexual  marriages  "not 
only  weakens  the  unique  meaning  of 
marriage,  it  also  weakens  the  role  of  law 
itself  by  forcing  the  law  to  violate  the 
truth  of  marriage  and  family  as  the  natu- 
ral foundation  of  society  and  culture," 
he  said. 


Other  U.S.  bishops  released  state- 
ments welcoming  the  new  document 
and  underscoring  its  aim  of  defending 
the  uniqueness  of  marriage  and  not  of 
unjustly  discriminating  against  homosex- 
uals. Among  them  were  the  bishops  of 
Connecticut,  who  said,  "Respect  for  the 
uniqueness  of  marriage  does  not  imply 
disrespect  for  those  who  cannot  marry." 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cardinal  Roger  M. 
Mahony  offered  full  support  for  the 
Vatican  text  and  urged  all  Catholics 
serving  in  public  office  in  the  archdio- 
cese "to  reflect  carefully  upon  this 
teaching." 

In  Chicago,  Cardinal  Francis  George 
used  a  homily  on  Aug.  3  to  criticize  a 
Chicago  Sun-Times  headline  that  read, 
"Pope  Launches  Global  Campaign 
Against  Gays."  The  pope  reaffirmed 
"what  every  pope  has  taught  for  2,000 
years:  Marriage  is  the  lifelong  union  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  enter  into  a  total 
sharing  of  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
family,"  Cardinal  George  said. 

Cardinal  George  said  the  drive  to 
legalize  same-sex  unions  was  because  of 
"morality  based  upon  desires,"  supplant- 
ing a  "morality  based  upon  the  truth  of 
things,"  and  that  those  who  oppose  the 
unions  are  denounced  as  "homophobic." 
"Because  of  a  concerted  effort  in  movies 
and  TV  shows  in  recent  years  to  shape 
public  imagination  and  opinion  into 
accepting  same-sex  relations  as  normal 
and  morally  unexceptional,  obvious 
truths  now  are  considered  evidence  of 
homophobia,"  he  said. 

Though  released  in  late  July,  the  doc- 
ument bore  a  signing  date  of  June  3, 
"memorial  of  St.  Charles  Lwanga  and 
his  companions,"  who  were  martyred  in 
Uganda  in  the  19th  century  for  refusing 
a  king's  homosexual  advances.  A  Vatican 
official  said  the  signing  dates  of  church 
documents  are  usually  carefully  selected 
for  their  significance. 

A  note  at  the  end  of  the  document 
said  it  had  been  approved  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  who  ordered  its  publication. 
The  complete  text  is  available  at  the 
Vatican  Web  site,  www.vatican.va. 


German  Cardinals  Debate 
Nature  of  Church 

Three  German  cardinals  have  engaged 
in  a  written  public  debate  over  the 
nature  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  their 


country.  Cardinals  Joachim  Meisner  of 
Cologne  and  Joseph  Ratzinger,  head  of 
the  Vatican's  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  wrote  articles 
critical  of  German  church  life  and  of  the 
first  ecumenical  church  assembly,  or 
Kirchentag,  held  in  Berlin  for  four  days 
in  late  May.  The  head  of  the  German 
bishops'  conference,  Cardinal  Karl 
Lehmann  of  Mainz,  used  an  article  in  a 
regional  church  newspaper  to  criticize 
the  views  of  Cardinals  Meisner  and 
Ratzinger  as  being  "hurtful." 

On  July  3  Cardinal  Meisner  wrote  an 
op-ed  piece  for  The  Catholic  Tagespost, 
a  daily,  in  which  he  criticized  various 
aspects  of  modern  German  church  life. 
In  the  article,  he  called  for  a  return  to 
the  Sunday  Eucharist  as  an  essential 
point  in  the  lives  of  Catholics.  Cardinal 
Meisner  said  holding  the  closing  ecu- 
menical service  on  a  Sunday  was  an 
example  of  how  "the  ecumenical 
Kirchentag  has  sent  out  a  great  wave  of 
disorientation  and  confusion  to  our 
communities."  Some  200,000  people 
attended  the  service,  and  Cardinal 
Meisner  said  he  feared  Catholics  were 
being  led  astray.  He  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  kind  of  ecumenism  prac- 
ticed at  the  Kirchentag  "will  end  up  in  a 
kind  of  religion  of  sentiment,  of  which 
there  are  enough  offered  in  our  society." 

On  July  22  Cardinal  Ratzinger  said  in 
an  interview  with  The  Rhein-Zeitung 
newspaper  that  he  had  found  the 
Kirchentag  "without  clarity....  It  was 
more  a  self-celebration  and  self-enjoy- 
ment," he  said.  "The  face  of  Christ  the 
crucified,  calling  us  to  discipleship  and 
leading  us  to  resurrection,  did  not 
appear  enough."  Cardinal  Ratzinger  also 
called  German  lay  organizations 
"bureaucratic"  and  said  they  showed  no 
sign  of  the  "joy  of  faith." 

Although  neither  cardinal  named  the 
individuals  they  felt  were  responsible  for 
what  they  saw  as  dangerous  develop- 
ments, Cardinal  Lehmann  referred  to 
Cardinals  Meisner  and  Ratzinger  by 
name  when  he  responded  to  their 
attacks  with  an  article  published  in  the 
August  edition  of  a  regional  church 
newspaper.  He  said  neither  cardinal 
wanted  "to  see  the  many-layered  truth." 

Noting  that  neither  of  the  cardinals 
had  attended  the  Kirchentag,  Cardinal 
Lehmann,  one  of  two  homilists  at  the 
ecumenical  closing  service,  denied  that 
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the  assembly  had  been  "shapeless."  "The 
Bible  workshops,  services  and  other 
events,  which  were  not  on  television  or 
in  the  media,  gave  evidence  of  disciple- 
ship,  of  the  cross  and  of  the  joy  of  faith 
which  Cardinal  Ratzinger  correctly 
requires,"  Cardinal  Lehmann  said. 

Answering  Cardinal  Meisner's  criti- 
cism, Cardinal  Lehman  said  the  bishops 
had  ensured  that  many  Berlin  churches 
offered  Sunday  Masses  before  the  ecu- 
menical service.  He  described  the  accu- 
sation that  the  Kirchentag  had  caused 
"disorientation  and  confusion"  as  "inap- 
propriate and  to  a  certain  extent  hurt- 
ful." 

The  Catholics  responsible  for  the 
Kirchentag  had  struggled  with  the 
issues,  he  said.  "They  did  not  create 
confusion,  they  made  [existing  confu- 
sion] visible.  I  find  it  is  personally  hurt- 
ful to  me  and  many  others  to  ignore  this 
fact  'from  a  distance,'"  he  said.  Five  car- 
dinals and  40  Catholic  bishops  partici- 
pated in  events  at  the  Kirchentag. 

News  Briefs 

•  Speaking  at  press  conferences  and  on 
the  Senate  floor,  Senate  Democrats 
decried  what  they  said  was  a  campaign 
to  portray  them  as  anti-Catholic  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Attorney  General  William  Pryor  of 
Alabama  to  a  federal  judgeship.  Pryor  is 
a  Catholic  whose  statements  on  some 
issues,  including  abortion,  echo  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church.  Senate 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
Democrats'  use  of  terms  such  as  "deeply 
held  beliefs"  in  describing  some  of 
Pryor's  positions  are  a  de  facto  religious 
test  for  office.  The  four  Catholic 
Democrats  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  against  Pryor. 

•  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  Patrick 
O'Malley  has  stated  that  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  support  legal  abortion  should 
of  their  own  volition  not  receive 
Communion,  but  the  church  does  not 
deny  Communion  to  people  approach- 
ing the  altar,  presuming  they  do  so  in 
'good  faith."  The  Boston  Archdiocese 
issued  a  statement  on  July  29  outlining 
the  new  archbishop's  position  in 
response  to  an  article  in  The  Boston 
Globe. 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 


BOSTON'S  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  BLESSES  CONGREGATION.  The  new  archbishop  of  Boston,  Sean 
Patrick  O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  blesses  the  congregation  following  his  Mass  of  installation  on  July 
30  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston.  (CNS  photo  from  pool) 


Washington  met  with  high-ranking 
church  and  government  officials  during 
a  trip  to  China  in  late  July.  The  Chinese 
press  reported  that  Cardinal  McCarrick, 
in  meetings  with  a  bishop  of  the 
Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Association, 
discussed  improving  ties  between  the 
Vatican  and  China.  According  to  the 
Chinese  Xinhua  News  Agency,  Cardinal 
McCarrick  also  met  with  Chinese  Vice 
Premier  Hui  Liangyu  during  the  trip. 

•  The  United  States  disregarded  inter- 
national law  when  it  published  pho- 
tographs of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  sons 
of  Saddam  Hussein,  according  to  an  edi- 
torial on  July  25  in  L'Osservatore 
Romano,  the  Vatican  newspaper. 

•  The  struggle  to  defend  the  forests  of 
Honduras  took  a  bloody  turn  when  a 
Catholic  activist  was  shot  to  death  by 
three  unknown  men.  Carlos  Arturo 
Reyes,  23,  a  staff  member  of  the  envi- 
ronmental ministry  of  the  Diocese  of 
Juticalpa,  was  killed  on  July  18  on  the 
patio  of  his  home  in  El  Rosario  one  day 
after  he  and  other  Catholic  activists 
from  the  province  of  Olancho  held  a 
press  conference  in  the  capital, 
Tegucigalpa,  warning  of  renewed 
threats  against  environmentalists. 

•  After  a  brief  trip  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  the  Rev.  Emil  Salayta,  a 


Jordanian-born  priest  of  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  in  Jerusalem,  was  detained 
at  the  Toronto  Airport  by  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
on  July  20  when  he  tried  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  interrogated 
for  five  hours  by  U.S.  immigration  offi- 
cials, questioned  under  oath,  finger- 
printed, photographed  and  searched. 
Although  Father  Salayta  carried  a  valid 
five-year  multiple-entry  U.S.  visa,  he 
was  denied  re-entry,  and  his  visa  was 
revoked  at  the  border.  "The  inspector 
insisted  that  Fm  violating  the  laws  with 
my  public  speaking,  presentations  and 
raising  funds  for  the  Holy  Land 
Christians,"  said  Father  Salayta.  He  has 
previously  traveled  to  the  United  States 
20  times  to  attend  various  official  meet- 
ings. 

•  Boston's  new  archbishop  thanked  vic- 
tims of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  for  attend- 
ing his  installation  on  July  30  and  once 
again  apologized  for  the  harm  done  by 
priests  and  bishops.  Victims  have  done  a 
service  to  the  church  in  exposing  the  cler- 
gy sexual  abuse  problem,  said  Archbishop 
Sean  Patrick  O'Malley  at  his  installation 
Mass. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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No  Questions,  Please 

*  How  many  other  lies  or 
half-truths  were  told?' 


IN  LANGUAGE  that  would  seem  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  ballpark  than  the 
White  House,  President  Bush's 
administration  officials  are  making 
it  clear  that  they  will  tolerate  no 
questions  about  the  president's  use  of 
faulty  intelligence  to  justify  the  invasion 
of  Iraq.  The  president's  outgoing  (as  in 
departing,  not  gregarious)  spokesman,  Ari 
Fleischer,  paid  a  visit  to  the  lexiconic 
barnyard,  describing  criticisms  of  the 
president  as  "bull." 

The  administration,  it  would  seem, 
has  become  awfully  worried  that  peo- 
ple— particularly  those  of  the  voting 
kind — actually  may  remember  the  rea- 
sons we  were  given  for  launching  our  tidy 
little  war  in  Iraq.  We  were  told  that 
Saddam  Hussein  had  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  both  the  will  and  means 
either  to  use  them  himself  or  to  pass  them 
on  to  our  terrorist  enemies.  How  did  we 
know  this?  Among  other  things,  Saddam 
tried  to  buy  uranium  in  Africa.  The  pres- 
ident told  us  this  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech  in  January. 

The  trouble  is,  as  we  now  know,  the 
uranium  report  was  bogus.  It  was  based 
on  forged  documents.  That's  bad,  but  it 
would  be  relegated  to  a  disturbing  foot- 
note if  American  soldiers  already  had 
uncovered  the  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion the  president  insisted  Saddam  had. 
But  there  have  been  no  such  discoveries. 
And  now  we  learn  that  Saddam  was  not 
trying  to  buy  uranium  after  all. 

This  turn  of  events  has  inspired  some 
people,  including  those  infernal 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  who 
have  the  temerity  to  run  against  the  pres- 
ident, to  wonder  how  many  other  lies  or 
half-truths  were  told  in  the  months  before 
our  invasion.  Is  it  possible  that  Saddam 
did  not  have  the  weapons  we  said  he  had? 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


And,  if  so,  does  that  mean  this  adminis- 
tration led  us  into  war  with  misinforma- 
tion or,  at  best,  bad  intelligence? 

Even  to  ask  these  questions  is  to  invite 
the  disdain  of  administration  spokespeo- 
ple  and  the  contempt  of  the  right-wing 
cable  and  radio  crowd,  who  change  the 
subject  by  pointing  out  that  our  victory 
was  quick  and  that  Iraq  is  now  free  of  a 
murderous  dictator.  Arguing  over  the 
absence  of  nuclear  or  biological  weapons 
factories,  or  criticizing  a  lie  or  two,  is  a 
pointless  exercise.  Shouldn't  the  smiles  of 
the  free  Iraqi  people  be  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  war  was  necessary  and, 
indeed,  a  success? 

Sorry,  but  it  is  not  enough.  First  of  all, 
only  time  will  tell  whether  Iraq  truly  is 
free,  or  whether  it  has  exchanged  one  dic- 
tator for  another.  Second,  words  mean 
something,  especially  when  they  are  used 
to  justify  bloodshed. 

The  president's  State  of  the  Union 
speech  was  not  just  another  campaign 
speech;  indeed,  it  was  not  just  another 
State  of  the  Union  address.  When  a  can- 
didate is  on  the  stump,  or  even  when  a 
president  is  addressing  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  we  expect  to  hear  a  great  many 
things  that  we  don't  take  too  seriously — 
grand  but  vague  promises,  immodest 
claims  of  credit. 

But  when  a  president  outlines  a  case 
for  war,  particularly  a  pre-emptive  war, 
we  expect  and  indeed  demand  that  every 
claim  of  malevolence  has  been  checked 
and  is  indisputable.  When  a  president 
tells  us  that  a  madman  is  trying  to  buy 
uranium  and  so  must  be  stopped  before 
he  unleashes  a  catastrophe,  he  had  better 
be  telling  the  truth. 

Sadly,  the  president  was  not.  Perhaps 
he  believed  the  uranium  story  at  the  time, 
but  if  he  did,  his  aides  failed  him,  for  the 
tale  already  had  been  flagged  as  dubious 
at  best. 

Again,  taken  on  its  own,  the  false  ura- 


nium story  might  be — shouldn't  be,  but 
might  be — excused  as  rhetorical  excess. 
But  it  follows  the  long  and  unfruitful 
search  for  those  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. And  it  follows  reports  that  there  was 
no  appreciable  contact  between  Saddam 
and  the  terrorists  of  Al  Qaeda. 

So  why  shouldn't  we  wonder  if  we 
were  duped  into  war?  Even  one  of  Mr. 
Bush's  fellow  Republicans,  Senator 
Chuck  Hegel  of  Nebraska,  conceded  that 
"there's  a  cloud  hanging  over  this  admin- 
istration." He  acknowledged  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  administration 
"shaped  and  molded  intelligence  to  serve 
their  own  purposes." 

This  may  be  more  than  just  a  stan- 
dard-issue political  scandal.  This  could  be 
a  scandal  of  monumental  proportions,  if  it 
turns  out  that  the  White  House  lied  and 
manipulated  data  to  get  the  war  it  wanted. 
Ann  Coulter  is  hawking  a  book  these  days 
that  argues  that  liberals  are  nothing  less 
than  traitors.  What  then  are  we  to  make 
of  conservatives  who  tell  lies  to  justify  a 
war?  Are  they  the  patriotic  keepers  of 
American  ideals?  Or  have  they  betrayed 
their  country  and  their  trust  in  pursuit 
oL.exacdy  what?  Cheap  oil? 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  conservative 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  wrote  a 
moving  column  in  which  he  confessed  to 
weeping  when  he  realized  that  President 
Nixon  had  lied  to  him,  personally,  about 
his  involvement  in  Watergate.  Now  we 
have  a  president  who  tells  whoppers 
about  matters  of  war  and  peace.  But  those 
who  complain,  never  mind  weep,  are 
regarded  as  friends  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  Iraq  is  better  off 
because  of  our  actions,  so  we  shouldn't 
worry  about  those  nonexistent  weapons. 
Zimbabwe  would  be  better  off  too  if  we 
forced  regime  change  there,  but  we  will 
not  and  should  not  do  that.  Saddam  was  a 
horrible  dictator,  but,  alas,  one  of  far  too 
many  around  the  world.  What  set  him 
apart,  we  were  told,  is  the  threat  he  posed 
to  us. 

And  now  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  those  threats  were  exaggerated  at 
best,  and  fictitious  at  worst. 

The  president,  we  are  told,  is  uncon- 
cerned about  all  of  this.  His  spokesman 
said  he  "has  moved  on."  Isn't  that  heart- 
ening? Terry  Golway 
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Imagining  a  church  beyond  the  color  line 

O  Happy  Day! 

-  BY  CHRISTOPHER  PRAMUK  - 

I  sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he  winces  not.... 
I  summon  Aristotle  and  Aurelius  and  what  soul  I  will, 
and  they  come  all  graciously  with  no  scorn  nor  condescension. 

— W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 

During  A  recent  retreat,  I  was  asked  to  recall  my  most  meaningful 
experience  of  church.  After  strolling  through  a  half-dozen  memories,  I 
was  surprised  by  the  one  that  finally  stole  to  the  surface.  It  was  the  odd 
one  out,  like  no  experience  of  church  I  had  known  before.  As  I  shared 
the  story  with  my  colleagues,  it  became  clear  that  this  singular  "church 
moment"  had  planted  seeds  in  me  that  continue  to  sprout  1 5  years  later. 

The  year  was  1989.  In  my  mid-2 0's,  I  had  just  moved  to  Denver  and  was  feeling 


CHRISTOPHER  PRAMUK  teaches  religious  studies  at  Regis  University  and  is  a  parishioner  at 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Catholic  Church  in  Denver,  Colo.  These  reflections  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois'  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk. 
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Though  I  did  not  stay  long,  the  experience  at  Mt. 
Gilead  planted  something  deep  and  beautiful  in  my  reli- 
gious imagination.  Years  later  my  wife  and  I  joined  an 
African  American  Catholic  (and  Jesuit)  parish  in  Denver. 
Our  son  was  born  soon  after,  and  the  church  community 
has  since  become  to  us  a  second  home,  and  to  my  little  boy, 
a  surrogate  family. 

When  one  feels  oneself  a  total  stranger — even  if  believ- 
ing, hoping  otherwise — it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  be  wel- 
comed like  a  brother.  It  is  no  small  grace  to  approach  a 
gathering  of  strangers  and,  as  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  writes, 
"They  come  all  graciously  with  no  scorn  nor  condescen- 
sion." Such  graced  moments,  such  human  moments,  to  be 
sure,  occur  all  the  time.  But  are  they  not  still  rare  between 
the  races?  Why  should  it  seem  so  remarkable,  so  out  of  the 
ordinary,  when  whites  and  blacks  share  table  fellowship  and 
prayer? 

A  Foretaste  of  Heaven 

In  his  classic  work  The  Sabbath,  the  Jewish  scholar  Abraham 
Joshua  Heschel  highlights  the  inseparable  connection 
between  our  communal  prayer  in  this  world  and  our  state  of 
preparedness  for  the  next: 


The  Sabbath  contains  more  than  a  morsel  of  eterni- 
y....  Unless  one  learns  how  to  relish  the  taste  of 
vabbath  while  still  in  this  world,  unless  one  is  initi- 
ited  in  the  appreciation  of  eternal  life,  one  will  be 
mable  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  eternity  in  the  world  to 
:ome.  Sad  is  the  lot  of  him  who  arrives  inexperi- 
;nced  and  when  led  to  heaven  has  no  power  to  per- 
:eive  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath. 

-Low  prepared  shall  we  be  when  we  are  seated  at  the 
enly  banquet  table?  Will  we  recognize  those  sitting 
to  us?  (One  can  at  least  expect  that  the  seating  arrange  - 
t  will  be  no  accident!)  Will  we  know  their  names,  sto- 
dreams?  Will  we  have  prayed  with  them?  The  imagi- 
Dn  stumbles  reluctantly  onto  one  more  question:  After 
gnizing  those  sitting  with  me,  will  I  be  required  to  ask 
-  forgiveness  before  the  feast  is  served?  Sad  will  be  our 
f  we  arrive  in  heaven  with  no  prior  experience  of  the 
ved  community,  the  multiracial  community  (and,  one 
it  add,  the  multifaith  community). 
The  questions  "How  do  we  pray?"  and  "With  whom  do 
)ray?"  are  closely  related  to  the  question  "For  what  do 
hope?"  Churches  that  intentionally  welcome  the 
lger  may  be  said  to  initiate  their  members  into  the 
eciation  of  eternal  life.  Such  communities  not  only 
:ipate  the  heavenly  banquet,  they  actualize  it  in  the  pre- 
.  In  my  own  church — about  65  percent  of  African 
ent,  35  percent  white,  Hispanic,  Asian  and  Native 
:rican — visitors  are  often  dumbstruck  by  the  sign  of 
peace,  which  carries  on  for  about  10  minutes.  In  those  10 
minutes,  one  could  observe  that  "All  heaven  breaks  loose," 
and  it  would  be  only  half  a  joke. 

Integrated  churches,  of  course,  are  no  Utopias.  Like  any 
community,  they  remain  imperfect,  on  pilgrimage.  Perhaps 
even  more  than  racially  homogeneous  churches,  they  face 
unique  internal  challenges  that  must  be  addressed  continual- 
ly and  in  a  healthy  manner.  At  times  my  own  parish  has  strug- 
gled with  conflicts  emerging  from  differences  in  racial  histo- 
ry and  culture.  The  problems  that  have  been  hardest  to  fix, 
however,  appear  to  stem  as  much  from  personality  clashes  as 
from  race.  Building  trust  and  shared  ownership  amid  the 
complexity  of  feelings  around  race  is  not  easy.  But  neither  is 
it  impossible.  As  in  any  community,  strong  leadership  and 
frequent  opportunities  for  honest  dialogue  can  keep  dungs 
vibrant  and  healthy;  and  the  frequent  reminder  that  what  we 
share  as  Catholics,  indeed,  with  Catholics  worldwide,  far  out- 
weighs our  differences. 

The  alternative — that  no  serious  effort  is  made  by 
churches  to  cross  the  color  line — seems  hardly  worth  consid- 
ering. The  fact  that,  by  and  large,  most  American  Christians 
and  Catholics  appear  to  accept  this  alternative  appears  to  my 
mind  as  a  failure  of  courage  or,  worse,  of  imagination. 
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To  Rise  Above  the  Veil 

Few  wrote  more  poignantly  than  DuBois  about  the  torment 
and  irony  of  race  relations.  In  the  world  of  ideas  and  books, 
DuBois  notes,  he  was  free  to  fraternize  with  every  manner  of 
"smiling  men  and  welcoming  women."  "I  sit  with 
Shakespeare  and  he  winces  not."  The  real  world,  however, 
chained  him  stupidly  behind  the  veil,  the  veil  of  race  separa- 
tion and  black  nothingness.  The  history  of  the  American 
Negro,  DuBois  writes,  is  the  history  of  the  unreconciled 
longing  to  rise  above  the  veil. 

But  are  there  not  a  great  many  whites,  too,  who  long  to 
rise  above  the  veil?  Are  there  not  white  Catholics,  for  exam- 
ple, who  experience  a  deeply  felt  yearning  for  a  taste  of  the 
beloved,  multiracial  community,  and  who  would  rather  not 
wait  for  the  afterlife  to  find  it?  Are  not  some  of  these  flock- 
ing into  nondenominational  and  Protestant  churches,  where 
they  see  people  of  many  races  forging  relationships  and  new 
ways  to  pray  across  the  color  line,  in  this  life,  right  now? 

Black  theologians  like  James  Cone  (see  his  widely 
acclaimed  Martin  and  Malcolm  and  A?nerica)  have  written 
remarkable  race  critiques  of  American  Christianity  spanning 
the  years  well  before  and  since  the  civil  rights  movement.  I 
am  neither  a  sociologist  nor  a  demographer,  and  I  cannot 
diagnose  the  complexities  of  race  attitudes  in  America.  But 
as  a  teacher  of  high  school  and  college  students,  what  I  sense 
over  and  again  in  young  Christians  is  a  world-weary  disap- 
pointment with  the  status  quo.  Their  questions  seem  to  say, 
"Doesn't  it  get  any  better  than  this?" 

To  be  clear,  theirs  is  not  a  Pollyanish  desire  for 
"Kumbaya"  and  interracial  love-fests.  Young  white 
Christians  cannot  yet  be  accused,  as  their  parents  have  been, 
of  speaking  shallowly  about  race  reconciliation  solely  to 
assuage  their  own  liberal  white  guilt.  The  critically  thiriking 
(and  mosdy  white)  Catholics  whom  I 
teach  root  their  hope  for  unity  across 
diversity  not  in  political  correctness  nor  in 
a  sociologically  proven  optimism  (is  there 
such  a  thing?),  but  in  a  kind  of  theological 
cognitive  dissonance. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  young 
white  Catholics  I  teach  accept,  at  least 
theoretically,  the  value  of  racial  diversity 
and  the  inherent  dignity  and  equality  of 
all  races.  This  is  a  notable  credit  to  their 
parents,  many  of  whom  marched  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  But  second,  against 
this  positive  horizon  they  accuse  their 
parents  and  their  parents'  churches  of 
hypocrisy.  In  other  words,  they  have 
known  no  meaningful  experience  of  inte- 
gration in  their  churches,  outside  the 
annual  nod  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  on 


his  birthday.  Ironically,  theirs  is  much  the  same  critique  lev- 
eled (and  leveled  still)  against  liberal  white  Christians  by 
black  leaders  of  the  movement. 

But  it  seems  that  today  Christians  on  every  side  of  the 
racial  divide — blacks,  whites,  Hispanics,  Asians,  Native 
Americans — will  have  to  bear  responsibility  to  the  degree 
that  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  the  contingencies  of  the 
so-called  real  world,  rather  than  a  hope-driven  vision  of 
God's  world.  By  and  large,  Christians  have  accepted  that 
"separate  but  equal"  is  good  enough,  and  therefore  11 
o'clock  Sunday  morning  remains  what  some  call  "the  most 
segregated  hour  in  America." 

Building  the  Beloved  Community 

For  what  do  we  hope?  And  how  shall  our  communal  life  and 
prayer  reflect  that  hope?  I  believe  that  significant  numbers 
of  Christians  and  Catholics  of  every  race  would  earnesdy 
seek  reconciliation  and  integrated  prayer  if  they  had  some 
idea  where  to  begin — that  is,  with  effective  leadership.  The 
young  in  particular,  I  believe,  bear  an  authentic  desire  in 
search  of  a  method.  They  are  in  desperate  need  of  models 
from  both  the  black  and  the  white  Christian  communities. 
Their  parents  could  still  provide  those  models,  and  indeed, 
some  are  already  striving  to  do  so,  building  church  commu- 
nities where  strangers  of  every  race  are  made  to  feel  most 
welcome. 

The  day  is  long  overdue  when  any  human  being, 
regardless  of  skin  color  or  creed,  might  sit  down  in  any 
Christian  church,  and  the  community  "winces  not."  When 
that  day  comes,  when  the  veil  of  race  separation  is  destroyed 
forever,  we  can  sing  together,  "O  Happy  Day!"  not  only  in 
anticipation  of  the  heavenly  banquet,  but  in  joyful  celebra- 
tion of  its  incarnation,  here  and  now.  0 
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Justice, 
Law  and 
War 


BY  PHILLIP  J.  BROWN 


FOR  centuries  christians  have  quarreled  about 
the  relationship  between  law  and  Gospel.  Some, 
relying  on  various  passages  in  the  Pauline  letters, 
say  that  the  concepts  of  law  and  Gospel  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  that  the  idea  of  law  and  the  idea  of  Gospel 
contradict  each  other.  Others,  including  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  have  attempted  to  balance  law  and 
Gospel,  recognizing  the  clear  pre-eminence  of  the  Gospel 
for  Christian  faith  and  Christian  living,  while  acknowl- 
edging that  law  plays  an  important  role  in  every  human 
community. 

Since  Christian  communities  are  human  communities, 
existing  in  a  pre-parousia  world  (that  is,  before  the  second 
coming  of  Christ),  there  is  inevitably  a  place  for  laws  and 
rules,  which  determine  how  things  are  to  be  done  and 
how  life  is  to  be  lived.  Even  the  letters  attributed  to  Paul 
are  not  univocally  negative  concerning  law.  The  First 
Letter  of  Timothy  (1:8-11)  states:  "We  know  that  law  is 
good,  provided  one  uses  it  in  the  way  law  is  supposed  to 
be  used — that  is,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  aimed, 
not  at  good  people  but  at  the  lawless  and  unruly,  the  irre- 
ligious and  the  sinful,  the  wicked  and  the  godless...." 

Nor  is  Jesus  remembered  as  having  passed  a  negative 
judgment  on  law,  as  Mt  5:17-18  demonstrates:  "Do  not 
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SCRIPTURE  PASSAGE  WRITTEN  ON  HELMET  OF  U.S. 
SOLDIER.  A  passage  from  Psalm  23  is  scrawled  on 
the  helmet  of  a  U.S.  Army  combat  engineer  as  he 
takes  a  short  rest  after  troops  secured  an  important 
two-lane  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  River  outside  of 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  on  April  4. 


think  that  I  have  come  to  abolish  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  I  have  come,  not  to  abolish  them,  but  to  fulfill 
them.  Of  this  much  I  assure  you:  until  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away,  not  the  smallest  letter  of  the  law,  not  the  small- 
est part  of  a  letter,  shall  be  done  away  with  until  it  all 
comes  true." 

But  Jesus  was  severely  critical  of  the  way  that  law  was 
being  understood  and  applied.  He  did  not  criticize  the 
law  itself,  but  rather  the  way  it  was  being  abused  by  those 
in  authority  to  maintain  an  unjust  and  sometimes  cruel 
dominance  over  others.  As  to  law  itself,  he  appears  to 
have  given  a  positive  appraisal,  noted  in  this  passage  from 
Matthew  (echoed  in  Lk  16:17). 

The  purpose  of  law  is  to  do  justice  and  establish  righ- 
teousness, to  achieve  just  results  and  assist  people  in 
becoming  righteous.  But  what  is  justice?  What  is  the 
righteousness  that  a  just  person  manifests? 

One  definition  of  justice  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek 
philosophers,  who  said  that  "justice"  means  "to  render  to 
a  person  what  he  or  she  is  due."  This  idea  of  justice  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  cultures  and  has  come  down  to  us  today 
as  our  common-sense  understanding  of  justice.  It  is  the  E 
theoretical  foundation  of  civil  law  systems:  to  render  to  a  [ 
person  what  she  or  he  is  due.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  \ 
to  render  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  In  con-  < 
temporary  civil  law,  its  objective  is  to  make  those  who; 
have  been  injured  whole.  In  criminal  law  it  means  apply- ; 
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ing  proportional  inalties  for  offenses  that  rise  to  the 
level  of  public  wrongs.  There  is  an  inherent  notion  of 
equalizing  involved  in  civil  law  notions  of  "justice,"  and 
t  of  retribution  involved  in  criminal 
justice.  But  is  this  an  adequate  notion  of  justice? 

Christian  legal  theorists  debate  whether  Christianity 
revolutionized  the  meaning  of  justice,  and  whether  that  is 
what  Jesus  was  aiming  at  when  he  spoke  approvingly  of 
law.  Does  Christian  faith  produce  a  revolutionary  new 
idea  of  justice  that  is  quite  different  from  the  Greek  idea 
passed  down  in  civil  law  systems? 

St.  Ambrose  offers  in  De  Officiis  a  definition  of  justice 
that  differs  significantly  from  the  traditional  notion  and 
fills  out  the  meaning  of  justice  in  a  way  that  goes  beyond 
the  Greek  notion.  'Justice,"  Ambrose  says,  "is  about  pro- 
moting the  fellowship  of  the  human  race,  and  about  fur- 
thering community."  Justice  is  about  building  up  commu- 
nities, not  about  making  things  even,  getting  even  or  tear- 
ing things  down.  It  is  about  building  people  up,  building 
good  relationships  among  people  and  creating  communi- 
ty from  those  good  relationships.  It  promotes  positive  fel- 
low-feeling and  builds  up  stable,  well-ordered  and  well- 
functioning  communities  that  serve  the  needs  of  all.  Such 
a  revolutionary  concept  of  justice  is  the  kind  of  idea  that 
Jesus  was  driving  at  when  he  envisioned  law  serving  a  pos- 
itive, not  a  negative,  role  in  human  affairs.  All  laws, 
according  to  this  idea,  should  be  directed  toward  building 
fellowship  among  people  and  building  up  communities, 
not  tearing  individuals  down,  destroying  communities  or 
gaining  and  preserving  advantages  by  one  group  over 
another. 

There  have  been  many  discussions  about  "just  wars" 
lately  because  of  the  military  action  in  Iraq.  Based  on  St. 
Ambrose's  understanding  of  justice,  no  war  could  ever  be 
considered  just,  because  no  war  could  ever  be  capable  of 
building  up  a  community.  Wars  destroy  things  even  when 
the  wars  are  thought  necessary.  Although  no  war  could  be 
"just"  in  this  sense,  there  may  nevertheless  be  just  reasons 
for  going  to  war,  and  in  fact  Ambrose  himself  recognized 
the  possibility  of  a  just  war.  Surgery  always  does  some 
harm  to  the  human  body.  It  always  leaves  a  person  some- 
what diminished.  But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
a  cancer.  Doing  nothing  is  worse  because  it  will  lead  to 
death;  whereas  healing  and  the  continuation  of  life  are 
always  possible  after  a  successful  surgery. 

It  will  be  debated  for  years  whether  the  United  States 
had  just  reasons  for  going  to  war  in  Iraq.  What  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  however,  is  that  no  war  can  ever  really  be 
considered  "just"  from  a  Christian  perspective,  even  if  at 
times  a  particular  war  might  be  thought  necessary  and  the 
reasons  for  going  to  war  just.  War  itself,  however,  is  not 
just,  because  it  does  not  build  up  anything,  it  only  tears 


down.  Wars  are  destructive  of  individuals  and  destructive 
of  communities.  It  is  only  what  happens  after  a  war  ends 
that  can  achieve  justice — when  communities  are  rebuilt; 
when  some  degree  of  healing  and  reconciliation  takes 
place;  when  the  effort  to  create  fellowship  among  peoples 
resumes;  when  the  seeking  of  advantage  or  dominance  is 
set  aside,  and  the  needs  of  all,  of  every  single  person,  are 
taken  into  account  and  served.  The  building  up  of  rela- 
tionships, of  fellowship  and  of  community  and  communi- 
ties is  quintessentially  the  work  of  justice.  It  is  quintessen- 
tially  the*  work  of  the  church,  of  ministers,  of  all 
Christians. 

Whether  one  thinks  the  war  in  Iraq  has  been  just  or 
unjust,  the  more  important  consideration  is  not  to  lose 
sight  of  what  justice  really  is:  the  kind  of  justice  Jesus 
endeavored  and  promised  to  bring  to  the  world.  We  are 
his  chosen  disciples  and  ministers  to  carry  out  that  mis- 
sion. We  may  not  be  able  to  stop  the  war  or  make  it  just, 
but  we  can  and  must  tend  carefully  to  the  wounded,  the 
displaced  and  the  discouraged  during  the  war,  and  work 
to  establish  true  justice  when  it  is  over  by  doing  all  we  can 
to  build  up  the  Iraqi  community.  We  do  that  when  we 
continue  to  insist  that  every  effort  be  made  by  our  gov- 
ernment to  minimize  the  damage  done  by  war,  to  care  for 
those  whose  lives  are  being  disrupted  and  destroyed,  and 
when  we  insist  that  our  government  work  to  build  up  fel- 
lowship among  peoples  and  rebuild  communities,  espe- 
cially in  Iraq,  when  the  hostilities  cease. 

Our  profound  calling  as  Christians  is  to  bring  justice 
to  the  world,  Christ's  kind  of  justice.  If  we  fail  in  that,  we 
fail  Christ.  When  the  war  is  over  what  must  come  to  pre- 
vail is  a  just  order  supported  by  just  laws,  laws  that  will 
bring  about  justice,  Christ's  kind  of  justice.  If  we  come  to 
understand  justice  in  this  way,  and  understand  that  all 
laws  ought  to  be  directed  toward  bringing  about  that  kind 
of  justice,  perhaps  we  will  better  be  able  to  understand 
what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said  that  "until  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  not  the  smallest  letter  of  the  law,  not  the 
smallest  part  of  a  letter  shall  be  done  away  with  until  it  all 
comes  true."  El 
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Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Brazil 


BY  MARIA  CELI  SCALON  AND  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY 


THE  VATICAN  AND  the 
Latin  American  bishops 
have  expressed  great  con- 
cern for  but  little  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  the  success  of 
Protestant  denominations  in  Latin 
America.  Who  is  being  converted, 
and  why,  are  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered  by  research,  not  by  clerics 
who  do  not  listen  to  their  people.  Are 
Latin  Americans  losing  their  sense  of 
a  personal  God?  Are  they  leaving 
because  of  the  church's  strict  teaching 
on  sex?  Do  they  reject  the  church's 
teaching  about  life  after  death,  heav- 
en, hell  and  miracles?  Are  they  too 
lazy  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday?  Are 
they  chasing  after  fortune-tellers, 
faith-healers  and  astrologers?  Are 
they  seeking  a  more  feminine  image 
of  God?  What  are  the  odds  of  their 
coming  back?  The  answers  are  sur- 
prising. 

A  beginning  toward  understand- 
ing conversions  in  Latin  America  has 
recently  been  made  by  a  joint  investi- 
gation of  Protestant  (usually  evangel- 
ical) gains  in  Brazil — the  first  of  a 
series  of  studies  we  hope  will  come 
out  of  work  done  jointly  at  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  in  Chicago  and  the  Graduate  Research  Institute  of 
Rio  De  Janiero,  based  on  data  collected  for  the  International 
Social  Survey  Program. 
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BRAZILIAN  CATHOLICS  GATHER  FOR  MASS  DURING  CARNIVAL.  Catholics  pray  during  an  outdoor 
Mass  on  Feb.  25  in  Brasilia,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  More  than  30,000  people  gathered  for  a  36-hour 
period  of  prayer  and  communion,  countering  the  revelry  of  Carnival  festivities  that  take  place  prior  to 
Lent.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 

Brazil,  with  a  population  in  excess  of  180  million,  occu- 
pies almost  half  the  South  American  continent.  As  an  indus- 
trial nation  it  ranks  eighth  in  the  world,  yet  it  has  its  own 
internal  third  world.  It  is  the  largest  Catholic  country  in  the 
world,  though  our  data  suggest  that  religious  affiliation  is 
also  somewhat  unstable.  Seventy-one  percent  of  Brazilians 
are  Catholic;  1 1  percent  are  Protestants  (mostly  Evangelical, 
Baptist,  Adventists  and  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  God); 
1 1  percent  have  no  religious  affiliation  but  believe  in  God  (a 
choice  that  the  standard  Brazilian  questionnaire  permits);  6 
percent  belong  to  cults  (a  collection  of  some  25  groups, 
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most  of  which  h  t  han  1  percent  of  the  population); 

and  less  than  1  percent  say  that  that  they  do  not  have  a  reli- 
gious affiliation  and  do  not  believe  in  God. 

As  anyone  who  has  visited  Brazil  well  knows,  there  is  an 
overlay  of  pagan  religious  beliefs  and  practices  (like 
Condomble,  Macumba  and  Umbanda),  which  many 
Catholic  Brazilians  do  not  find  inconsistent  with  their  more 
orthodox  beliefs.  One  need  only  visit  Copacabana  on  New 
Years  Eve,  Salvador  da  Bahia  on  Jan.  6  or  the  whole  country 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  observe  festivals  that  are  mosdy  pagan 
(but  not  necessarily  evil). 

More  than  one  out  of  five  of  those  who  were  raised 
Catholics  leave  the  church — 9  percent  to  Protestantism,  4 
percent  to  the  cults  and  9  percent  to  join  those  with  no  reli- 
gious affiliation.  However,  Catholicism  has  a  higher  rate  of 
retention  than  do  any  of  the  other  religious  groups.  More 
than  two-fifths  of  those  who  were  raised  Protestant  are  no 
longer  Protestant,  which  is  what  one  would  expect  of  sect- 
like groups.  The  Catholic  Church  picks  up  16  percent  of 
those  who  were  raised  Protestants.  Obviously  religious 
change  in  Brazil  is  frequent. 

Religious  and  Moral  Beliefs 

In  many  respects  Brazilian  Protestants  are  better  Catholics 
than  are  Brazilian  Catholics.  Eighty-nine  percent  of 
Brazilians  believe  that  God  exists,  by  far  the  highest  rate  of 
any  country  studied  so  far  by  I.S.S.P.  There  is  no  significant 
difference  between  Catholics  who  have  remained  Catholic 
and  converts  to  Protestantism  on  this  measure.  While  70 
percent  of  all  Brazilians  believe  that  God  is  concerned  about 
them  as  individual  persons  (also  the  highest  in  the  world),  76 
percent  of  those  who  have  converted  believe  in  this  person- 
al concern.  Converts  are  also  significantly  more  likely  to 
believe  in  life  after  death,  heaven,  hell  and  miracles.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  converts  believe  in  the  literal,  word-for-word 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  so  do  59  percent  of  those  who 
remain  Catholic. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  converts  go  to  church  at 
least  several  times  a  month,  as  do  41  percent  of  those  who 
remain  Catholic — approximately  the  same  level  as  that  of 
American  Catholics.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  converts 
every  day,  as  do  74  percent  of  Catholic  loyalists,  also  the 
rates  in  the  I.S.S.P.  world.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the 
;  engage  in  religious  organizational  activities  once  a 
posed  to  12  percent  of  those  who  remain 
<  erts  are  twice  as  likely  to  say  that  they  feel 
as  are  the  Catholic  loyalists  (53  percent  ver- 
it).  F  inally  they  are  almost  three  times  as  likely 
religious  "turning  point"  experience  (60  percent 
versus  2  I  percent).  Only  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  belief  in  God  is  not  statistically  significant. 

Brazilians  tend  to  be  a  devout  and  believing  people. 


Those  who  remain  Catholic,  very7  religious  by  all  compar- 
isons with  other  countries,  seem  less  religious  only  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  have  converted  to  Protestantism. 
Can  this  phenomenon  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  denominations,  fundamentalist  for  the  most  part, 
are  able  to  make  more  intense  religious  demands  on  their 
members  or  by  the  fact  that  those  who  join  are  looking  for  a 
more  intense  and  demanding  religious  community?  Perhaps 
some  combination  of  both  factors  is  at  work.  Perhaps  the 
high  defection  rate  among  those  raised  Protestant  (42  per- 
cent) can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Brazilian  Protestants  do  not  find  the  demands,  and 
the  apparent  enthusiasm  that  supports  them,  attractive. 

The  converts,  moreover,  are  better  Catholics  than  the 
loyal  Catholics  on  all  measures  of  sexual  ethics,  save  for  there 
being  no  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  the  propor- 
tion who  think  extramarital  sex  is  always  wrong  (more  than 
90  percent).  By  large  majorities  the  Protestants  are  more 
likely  than  Catholics  to  reject  premarital  sex  (62  percent  ver- 
sus 42  percent),  cohabitation  before  marriage  (38  percent 
approve  against  55  percent),  homosexual  acts  (96  percent 
versus  84  percent)  and  abortion  (71  percent  versus  59  per- 
cent). The  appeal  of  Protestantism  to  those  who  were  raised 
Catholics  in  Brazil  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  relaxed 
sexual  ethic. 

Religious  World  Views 

In  their  underlying  worldviews,  the  Protestant  converts  are 
strikingly  different  from  those  who  remain  in  their 
Protestant  churches.  On  indicators  of  the  "Catholic 
Imagination"  (see  Andrew  Greeley,  Religion  as  Poetry  and  The 
Catholic  Imagination)  there  is  a  sharp  differentiation  in  image 
of  God  as  lover  (57  percent  Catholic  versus  33  percent 
Protestant),  as  friend  (3  5  percent  versus  2 1  percent)  and  as 
mother  (39  percent  versus  31  percent).  Moreover,  loyal 
Catholics  are  more  likely  to  see  human  nature  as  good  rather 
than  corrupt  (36  percent  versus  24  percent)  and  the  world  as 
good  rather  than  evil  (33  percent  versus  23  percent). 
Brazilian  Catholics  have  the  highest  score  in  the  world  on 
the  image  of  God  as  lover  and  as  mother.  But  the  difference 
between  converts  and  loyal  Catholics  raises  a  fascinating 
question.  Were  the  converts  attracted  to  Protestant  sects 
because  their  stories  of  God  and  humankind  and  world  were 
already  different  from  those  of  their  fellow  Catholics,  or  did 
their  conversion  to  Protestantism  lead  them  to  embrace  the 
Protestant  world  view? 

The  loyal  Catholics  are  also  far  more  likely  to  believe  in 
good  luck  charms,  fortune-tellers,  faith-healers  and  astrolo- 
gy than  are  converts  to  Protestantism.  While  official 
Catholicism  rejects  these  beliefs  as  superstitious,  they  are  a 
risk  inherent  in  the  Catholic  imagination,  which  sees  God  as 
present  in  the  objects,  events  and  persons  of  his  creation. 
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Perhaps  those  who  became  Protestant  rejected  not  only 
patent  superstition  but  also  images  and  stories  of  God  that 
might  be  conducive  to  it.  Or  the  rejection  may  have  come 
after  conversion,  as  the  new  Protestants  learned  to  dislike  the 
overlay  of  syncretism  in  Brazilian  Catholicism.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  like  the  New  Year's  Eve  ceremonies,  the  Bonfim 
(feast  of  the  happy  death)  or  Carnival  before  their  conver- 
sion, or  perhaps  conversion  developed  latent  dislike  for  such 
apparently  pagan  ceremonies. 

The  converts  are  also  more  likely  to  believe  that  God 
cares  for  humans  as  individual  persons  (76  percent  versus  69 
percent)  and  that  God  makes  life  meaningful  (87  percent 
versus  74  percent).  Once  more  the  Brazilian  scores  on  these 
items  are  the  highest  of  any  country  I.S.S.P.  has  studied. 

Brazil,  then,  is  a  country  where  the  Catholic  imagination 
and  its  unfortunate  links  to  superstition  and  syncretism  are 
very  strong.  The  converts  to  Protestantism  tend  to  reject 
these  elements  of  Catholicism  either  as  a  cause  or  a  conse- 
quence (or  a  possible  combination)  of  their  conversion.  In 
their  intense  and  devout  fundamentalist  Protestantism,  there 
is  no  room  for  such  images  and  metaphors. 

Demographic  explanations  for  the  phenomenon  of 
Catholic  conversion  to  Protestantism  in  Brazil  are  weak. 
Converts  are  twice  as  likely  to  come  from  the  states  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  well  edu- 
cated, more  likely  to  be  women,  less  likely  to  be  from  the 
Northeast  (cities  like  Recife,  Fortaleza  and  Salvador). 
Parental  religious  devotion,  age,  city  size,  rural  dwelling, 


income,  race,  confidence  in  public  institutions  and  lack  of 
political  affiliation  do  not  correlate  with  conversion. 

Conclusion 

Brazil  is  a  large  and  profoundly  Catholic  country,  in  which  the 
Catholic  imagination  is  very  strong,  as  is  syncretism  and 
superstition.  Those  Catholics  who  convert  to  fundamentalist 
Protestantism  are  more  devout,  more  moral,  less  anticlerical 
and  more  Protestant  in  their  imaginations  than  those  who 
remain  Catholic.  One  might  speculate  that  their  conversion  is 
a  massive  reaction  against  the  syncretism  and  superstition  that 
seems  (to  them)  to  permeate  Brazilian  Catholicism  in  favor  of 
a  more  stern  and  sober  version  of  Christianity,  with  intense 
levels  of  superstition-free  devotion.  One  wonders  how  many 
of  the  Brazilian  Baptists  and  Evangelicals  and  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  God  participate  in  Carnival.  Claims  that 
Protestantism  is  sweeping  Brazil  are  not  sustained  by  the  data. 
Nonetheless  Protestantism  is  making  some  progress,  a  growth 
that  is  threatened  by  the  inability  to  hold  two-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren of  converts.  The  data  from  our  research  provide  a  bench- 
mark for  further  studies.  We  hesitate  to  draw  any  policy  con- 
clusion for  Catholicism  in  Brazil,  except  that  to  some  extent  it 
would  seem  that  the  swing  to  evangelical  religion  may  repre- 
sent a  strong  critique  of  Catholic  syncretism.  More  research 
must  be  done  if  the  church  is  to  respond  intelligently  and  pas- 
torally  to  the  situation  in  Latin  America,  but  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  expect  that  Brazil  will  abandon  its  unique  and  vibrant 
form  of  Catholicism.  0 
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BY  DAVID  E.  NANTAIS  AND 
MICHAEL  SIMONE 


Our  world  is  in  turmoil.  There  is  fighting  in 
the  Middle  East,  an  outbreak  of  a  strange  new 
disease  in  East  Asia,  natural  disasters  and  eco- 
nomic woes  in  the  world's  richest  country. 
Could  the  "end  times"  be  near?  If  so,  will  you  be  among 
the  "saved?"  For  some,  these  questions  may  seem  strange, 
but  many  others  see  in  recent  world  developments  signs 
foretold  in  Christian  Scripture.  Something  could  be  brew- 
ing up  in  the  celestial  court,  and  we  had  better  watch  out. 

Perhaps  no  other  book  in  the  Bible  has  captured  the 
popular  imagination  throughout  the  centuries  as  has  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  One  need  not  look  hard  to  find 
numerous  movies,  comic  books  and  video  games  filled 
with  apocalyptic  images  meant  to  both  frighten  and  fasci- 
nate. This  is  no  surprise,  as  the  prophetic  section  of 
Revelation  tells  a  vivid  and  gripping  tale.  God  the  Father, 
enthroned  in  glory,  hears  the  cries  of  the  martyrs  who 
demand  an  end  to  the  oppression  of  the  church.  The 
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Father  produces  a  sealed  scroll,  presumably  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  chooses  his  Son  to  lead  the  battle  against  the 
evil  forces  of  the  world.  The  battle  rages  back  and  forth; 
the  plagues  unleashed  by  heaven  are  challenged  by  the 
schemes  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Beasts  on  earth.  A  panoply 
of  animals,  angels  and  spirits  leads  the  fighting  on  both 
sides.  The  forces  of  heaven  win  a  major  battle  at  the  hill  of 
Megiddo  (Ar-Mageddon)  and  God  establishes  a  reign  that 
lasts  1,000  years.  Eventually,  after  a  brief  satanic  rebellion, 
God  completely  destroys  the  forces  of  evil  and  establishes 
a  new  kingdom  in  an  entirely  new  creation  that  will 
remain  for  all  time.  Spielberg  and  Lucas  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  more  wondrous  story  line! 

The  most  recent  pop  culture  manifestation  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  is  a  series  of  novels  by  Tim  LaHaye  and 
Jerry  Jenkins  called  Left  Behind,  which  has  achieved  amaz- 
ing popularity.  Approximately  40  million  copies  have  been 
sold  since  the  first  novel  appeared  in  1995.  The  current 
installment  (the  11th  in  a  series  of  12  books),  called; 
Armageddon,  has  been  received  with  almost  as  much  I 
enthusiasm  as  a  Harry  Potter  tome.  (There  are  also  two : 
movies  based  on  the  novels,  as  well  as  a  spin-off  series  of  j 
children's  books.)  The  story  line  is  based  on  a  literalist  i 
interpretation  of  events  described  in  the  Book  of! 


is 


Revelation,  updated  for  modern  times.  In  the  first  book, 
called  Left  Behind,  thousands  of  Christians  around  the 
world  suddenly  disappear,  signaling  the  beginning  of  the 
seven-year  Tribulation,  and  the  Antichrist  is  named  secre- 
tary general  of  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
unified  world  government.  In  subsequent  books,  a  small 
band  of  true  believers  called  the  Tribulation  Force  unites 
to  fight  the  powers  of  evil,  while  earthquakes  and  locusts 
plague  the  earth.  Presumably,  in  the  final  volume  Christ 
will  come  back  to  rule  the  earth,  Satan  will  be  destroyed 
and  all  true  believers  will  be  vindicated. 

While  exhibiting  an  obviously  fundamentalist  perspec- 
tive, the  Left  Behind  series  is  not  popular  with  the  evan- 
gelical crowd  alone;  there  are  many  Catholics  in  its  fan 
base,  and  they  are  asking  fundamentalist  questions  not 
unlike  those  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  How  should 
Catholics  respond  when  confronted  with  such  queries? 
What  does  Catholic  scholarship,  both  classical  and  mod- 
ern, have  to  offer  regarding  Revelation?  What  is  an  appro- 
priate pastoral  response  to  concerns  Catholics  raise  about 
this  mysterious  book  and  how  it  is  presented  in  modern 
popular  culture? 

although  it  was  revered  by  many  in  the  early  church  as  a 
work  of  the  Apostle  John,  the  Book  of  Revelation  differs  in 
many  ways  from  the  other  texts  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Certainly,  the  text's  images  have  some  parallels 
in  pre-Christian  apocalyptic  literature,  but  their  use  in 
Revelation  is  often  novel.  Moreover,  Revelations  fierce, 
judgmental  Jesus  is  very  much  unlike  the  Jesus  the 
Evangelists  portray.  The  abstruse  prophecies  contrast  with 
the  clear  and  simple  language  of  the  Gospels  and  require 
much  interpretation.  For  all  these  reasons,  not  to  mention 
the  overt  violence  of  the  story,  there  were  grave  doubts 
about  its  apostolic  origin,  and  the  text  entered  the  canon 
only  after  great  difficulty. 

Wherever  records  exist,  however,  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  lasting  appeal  Revelation  has  had  in  popular  religion. 
Indeed,  given  its  tenuous  moorings  to  the  larger  scriptural 
tradition,  one  could  consider  Revelation  an  early  example 
of  "popular"  (neither  apostolic  nor  didactic)  Christian  lit- 
erature, promising  deliverance  to  a  church  laboring  under 
vicious  persecution.  Certainly  popular  culture  had  appro- 
priated Revelation's  images  even  in  late  classical  times.  In 
the  fourth  century,  St.  Augustine  railed  against  the 
"ridiculous  tales"  that  even  some  Christians  had  elaborat- 
ed from  the  text. 

In  order  to  counter  such  interpretations,  Augustine 
used  analogy  to  explain  Revelation's  prophecies.  In  Book 
20  of  his  City  of  God,  he  explains  that  the  prophecies  are 
not  meant  to  be  taken  literally.  Instead  they  compel  indi- 
viduals to  make  a  choice  of  allegiance  either  to  the  City  of 


God  or  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Beast.  These  two  kingdoms 
have  existed  side  by  side  since  Cain  and  Abel;  but  since  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  Beast  has  been  severely  limited 
in  his  actions.  It  is  up  to  the  individual  to  experience  the 
grace  of  the  New  Jerusalem  by  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
City  of  God. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  appeal  of  Revelation  in  the 
centuries  immediately  after  Augustine.  It  is  only  after 
European  society  begins  to  recover  in  the  11th  century7 
that  we  again  see  the  impact  of  the  book  on  the  popular 
imagination.  Peoples'  minds  were  very  much  on  the  end  of 
the  world  in  this  period.  A  thousand  years  had  passed  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  many  believed  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  the  brief  satanic  ascendancy  that  Revelation  pre- 
dicted. When  the  year  1000  came  and  went  without  inci- 
dent, the  question  for  many  became,  "If  not  now,  when?" 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Europeans  built  the  great 
gothic  cathedrals  and  carved  swirling  scenes  of  the  Last 
Judgment  into  the  walls.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the  first 
crusades,  when  Christian  Europeans  marched  south  to 
Jerusalem  to  "free"  it  from  its  native  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  were  Muslim.  Many  believed  that  this  battle 
between  good  and  evil  was  the  battle  predicted  in 
Revelation  18.  The  prophecies  of  Revelation  seemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  fulfillment. 

Writers  of  this  period,  most  notably  Joachim  of  Fiore, 
developed  a  new  technique  for  interpreting  this  text. 
Instead  of  treating  each  of  Revelation's  prophecies  as  an 
analogy  with  a  moral  interpretation,  these  authors  under- 
stood each  image  as  a  specific  prophecy  predicting  a 
future  event.  This  opened  the  text  to  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations as  every  interested  scholar  confidently  read 
into  contemporary  events  the  portents  of  doom.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  "direct  prediction"  hermeneutic,  which 
still  dominates  popular  and  evangelical  interpretations 
today,  is  an  1  lth-century  innovation.  It  is  unlikely  that 
such  interpretations  were  the  intention  of  Revelation's 
author. 

As  Augustine  intuited,  countering  such  extreme  inter- 
pretations of  the  text  requires  a  certain  amount  of  sensitiv- 
ity toward  and  insight  into  both  the  text  and  the  audience. 
It  is  not  helpful  to  dismiss  a  text  taken  so  seriously  by  so 
many,  nor  is  it  helpful  to  generate  some  kind  of  "Catholic 
literalism"  that  simply  perpetuates  misunderstandings. 
Rather,  a  helpful  Catholic  approach  draws  on  the  best  of 
our  tradition  and  the  best  modern  scholarship.  Augustine's 
use  of  analogy  to  understand  the  text  yields  good  results 
when  understood  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  modern  schol- 
ars like  Elizabeth  Schiissler-Fiorenza,  Arthur  Wainwright, 
Adela  Yarbro  Collins  and  David  Aune. 

a  catholic  response  that  draws  on  these  sources  could 
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include  irst,  Revelation  teaches  that  God  is 

the  mastei  Ciod  created  the  world  and  its  inhab- 

:  end  everyone  is  answerable  to  divine 
judgment  for  our  choices  and  behaviors. 

Second,  the  things  of  earth  are  intimately  known  in 
heaven.  When  the  saints  experienced  persecution,  their 
cries  reached  the  very  throne  of  God.  No  human  actor,  no 
matter  how  powerful  by  earthly  standards,  can  act  with 
impunity. 

Third,  God  will  act  to  save  God's  people.  The  deity  in 
Revelation  is  not  a  distant  king  seated  on  his  throne,  but 
an  active  leader  who  seeks  to  rectify  injustice  and  protect 
those  he  loves. 

Fourth,  Christians  resist  the  regimes  of  the  beast  by 
building  the  City  of  God.  The  liberation  theologian 
Dagoberto  Ramirez  Fernandez  believes  that  Revelation 
calls  us  to  witness  nonviolently  against  the  injustice  of  our 
world.  The  Christians  in  Revelation  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  mark  of  the  beast  are  an  example  to  Christians  today, 
who  should  feel  obliged  to  withdraw  from  unjust  social 
arrangements.  The  prophets  in  the  temple  who  preach 
against  the  dragon  and  the  beast  are  an  example  to  us,  who 
must  denounce  this  world's  wrongs  and  announce  the 
judgment  of  God. 

Finally,  God  will  triumph  in  the  end.  No  matter  how 
severe  the  oppression  or  how  lengthy  the  time  of  mourn- 


ing, the  Master  of  History  will  bring  the  world  to  the  con- 
clusion of  God's  own  choosing.  In  the  darkest  night,  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  "every  tear  shall  be 
wiped  away." 

Misunderstandings  about  the  Book  of  Revelation  and 
other  books  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  arise  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Primarily,  texts  like  Revelation  contain  very 
vivid  images  and  are  easily  subjected  to  superficial  inter- 
pretations. The  images  in  Revelation  are  both  eerie  and 
fascinating;  the  reader's  attention  can  get  swept  up  in  the 
fantastic  narrative,  which  can  obscure  the  real  meaning 
behind  the  message.  We  who  profess  the  Catholic  faith 
should  know  this  deeper  meaning  so  we  can  respond  to 
misunderstandings  about  this  book. 

There  is  a  way  to  encourage  a  more  nuanced  appreci- 
ation for  Revelation.  As  Catholics,  we  need  to  foster  the 
study  of  Scripture.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  the  text 
and  understand  it  in  context.  Those  who  use  certain  pas- 
sages to  predict  the  future  or  claim  some  position  of  supe- 
riority are  misguided  and  do  damage  to  the  text.  Our  tra- 
dition contains  many  wonderful  but  untapped  resources 
that  we  can  use  to  understand  Scripture  and  avoid  such 
misguided  interpretations.  One  may  hope  that  by  devel- 
oping such  an  appreciation  for  Scripture,  Catholics  will 
discover  that  the  Book  of  Revelation,  instead  of  inspiring 
fear,  can  actually  promote  our  faith.  E3 
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faith  in  focus 


He  Who  Has  Eyes 


BY  JENS  SORING 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  20  per- 
cent of  America's  two  million 
prison  inmates  are  mentally  ill. 
Take  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  that  fact. 
In  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
compassionate  conservatism,  there  are 
400,000  men  and  women  who  are  so 
obviously  and  unavoidably  deranged  that 
even  prison  guards  must  take  official 
notice  of  their  illness.  Yet  the  best  we  can 
do  for  these  sons  and  daughters  of  God  is 
to  lock  them  in  cages  with  rapists  and  con 
men  and  killers,  who  prey  upon  them  at 
every  opportunity. 

Why  should  you  care?  Because  Jesus 
did,  as  shown  by  the  healing  of  the 
Gerasene  demoniac.  You  will  recall  that 
this  man  "had  frequently  been  bound 
with  shackles  and  chains"  until  he  was 
banished  to  the  tombs  outside  town — a 
dangerous  lunatic,  a  public  menace,  the 
type  who  causes  major  property  damage 
by  chasing  whole  herds  of  swine  into 
lakes  (Mk  5:4).  Instead  of  hauling  him 
before  the  magistrate  for  grand  theft 
pork,  however,  Christ  freed  the  demoni- 
ac of  his  unclean  spirits,  apparently 
"clothed"  him,  and  provided  a  rehabilita- 
tive employment  opportunity:  "to  pro- 
claim in  the  Decapolis  what  Jesus  had 
done  for  him"  (Mk  5:15,  20). 

Even  the  Son  of  God  might  have 
despaired  at  the  thought  of  399,999  addi- 
tional Gerasene  demoniacs,  however. 
The  truth  is  that  each  one  of  these  men- 
tally ill  offenders  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
and  often  dangerous.  In  that  regard,  the 

jens  soring  has  served  17  years  of  two  life 
sentences.  His  first  book,  The  Way  of  the 
Prisoner:  Breaking  the  Chains  of  Self 
Through  Centering  Prayer  and  Centering 
Practice,  will  be  released  this  fall  by 
Lantern  Books. 


demoniac  of  the  Bible  is 
really  quite  typical:  he 
"had  not  worn  clothes  for 
a  long  time,"  "would  cry 
out  and  cut  himself  with 
stones"  and  was  "so  vio- 
lent that  no  one  could 
pass  that  way"  (Lk  8:27; 
Mk  5:5;  Mt  8:28).  I  see 
dozens  of  men  just  like 
him  at  the  prison  in  which 
I  am  currently  serving  two 
life  sentences. 

And  they  are  the  lucky 
ones,  because  this  facility  has  a  separate 
building — one  of  five  on  the  com- 
pound— which  is  designated  a  mental 
health  unit.  There  they  are  guarded  by 
correctional  officers  with  some  addition- 
al training  and  monitored  by  a  psychia- 
trist, who  ensures  they  get  their  psy- 
chotropic medication.  But  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  penitentiaries, 
even  flamboyantly  psychotic  inmates  are 
simply  dispersed  into  the  general  popula- 
tion and  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

To  their  credit,  most  general  popula- 
tion prisoners  do  not  exploit  the  "cra- 
zies"; on  one  occasion,  I  actually  wit- 
nessed a  brief  fight  that  started  over  one 
man's  attempt  to  stop  another  from  steal- 
ing a  "loon's"  canteen  purchases.  But 
there  are  always  plenty  of  less  heart- 
warming episodes.  After  being  declared 
stable  by  the  mental  health  unit  staff,  for 
instance,  one  young  man  of  my  acquain- 
tance was  moved  to  a  general  population 
building,  where  he  set  up  shop  as  the 
semi-official  prostitute — come  one,  come 
all!  Whether  this  method  of  supplement- 
ing his  income  was  voluntary  in  any  real 
sense  of  that  word  is  questionable. 

Even  when  not  being  robbed  or 
raped  by  general-population  inmates, 
mentally  ill  prisoners  do  not  have  an  easy 


time  of  it.  There  are  more  fights  in  the 
mental  health  unit,  among  the  "nuts" 
themselves,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  prison. 
And  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those  guards 
who  try  to  help  these  men,  many  of  them 
fail  to  take  showers  and  do  not  wash  their 
clothes  for  weeks  on  end.  So  they  wander 
around  the  prison  in  a  medicated  daze, 
scavenging  thrown-away  cigarette  butts 
to  feed  their  nicotine  addiction. 

Yet  if  one  looks  closely  enough,  one 
can  find  grace  shining  softly  even 
through  these  broken  men,  these  demo- 
niacs. Each  and  every  day,  little  Mr. 
Turlington  smiles  at  me  and  bids  me 
good  morning  as  he  mops  the  same  spot 
of  prison  floor  he  has  been  mopping  for 
over  a  decade.  "It's  a  beautiful  day,"  he 
announces  with  great  certainty  to  anyone 
who  passes — and  sometimes,  just  some- 
times, I  know  what  he  means. 

Of  course  you  can  look  away  and 
ignore  Mr.  Turlington.  That  is  why  your 
tax  dollars  are  used  to  keep  men  like  him 
in  prisons,  instead  of  in  community- 
based  residential  treatment  centers — so 
you  do  not  have  to  see  them.  Here,  in  the 
dungeon  with  me,  they  are  invisible.  But 
Jesus  saw  them.  He  looked  at  the 
Gerasene  demoniac — and  loved  him.  He 
who  has  eves,  let  him  see!  ^ 
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TERROR  AND 
LIBERALISM 


PAUL  BERMAN 


Freedom  vs. 
Totalitarianism 

Terror  and  Liberalism 

By  Paul  Berman 

WW.  Norton  and  Company.  21 6p  $21 
ISBN  0391057755 

• 

Why  is  there  so  little  organized  liberal 
opposition  to  the  war?  The  writer  George 
Packer  asked  this  question  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  eight  months  ago,  before 
the  occupation  of  Iraq  dissolved  into  sniper 
attacks  on  American  troops  and  rallies  led 
by  disgruntled  clerics,  before  American 
tanks  rumbled  into  Baghdad  and  before  the 
French  and  Germans  rallied  much  of  the 
world  in  opposition  to  an  Anglo-American 
invasion. 

Perhaps  the  most  impassioned  answer 
to  this  question  came  from  Paul  Berman,  a 
contributor  to  The  New  Yorker,  The  New 
Republic  and  other  journals  of  opinion  and 
author  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Utopias,  a  smart, 
witty  history  of  connections  between  the 
cultural  changes  of  the  late  1960's  and  the 
collapse  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  1989.  (Vaclav  Havel,  Berman  reminded 
us,  learned  to  love  Frank  Zappa  and  the 
Velvet  Underground  in  the  late  1960's.) 
Berman  insisted  to  Packer  that  a  straight 
line  ran  from  the  war  in  Iraq  to  the  events 
of  Sept.  11,  2001,  that  Pentagon  officials 
such  as  Paul  Wolfowitz  had  correcdy  char- 
acterized the  coming  Iraqi  war  as  a  battle 
for  liberal  civilization  and  that  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  establish  a  "beach- 
head of  Arab  democracy." 

On  the  heels  of  this  interview  came 
Berman's  Terror  and  Liberalism,  published 
just  as  the  war  began.  Berman's  driving  idea 
is  a  simple  one:  our  instinctive  dismissal  of 
Osama  bin  Laden  and  Palestinian  suicide 
bombers  as  Islamic  fanatics  is  mistaken. 
Fanatics,  yes.  But  Islamic  (or  better,  simply 
Islamic),  no. 

Suicide  attacks  on  public  officials 
began,  in  a  sense,  with  attacks  by  Russian 
anarchists  on  the  Tsar  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury', and  the  monumental  architecture, 
mass  rallies  and  cult  of  personality  so  evi- 
dent in  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq  is  reminis- 
cent of  Mussolini's  Italy.  More  directly,  a 
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pan-Arabist  fascism  became  popular 
throughout  the  Middle  East  in  the  1940's, 
with  early  Baath  leaders,  the  predecessors 
of  Saddam  Hussein,  poring  over  the  works 
of  the  same  19th-century  racial  theorists 
that  inspired  the  Nazis  and  other  European 
fascists.  Even  Sayyid  Qutb,  the  leading  the- 
oretician of  the  Egyptian  brotherhood  in 
the  1950's,  derived  his  attacks  on  religious 
pluralism  and  flexible  gender  roles  after 
personal  experience  living  in  the  United 
States  (in  Greeley,  Colo.,  where  he 
received  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Northern  Colorado).  After  an 
extended  (and  fascinating)  exegesis  of 
Qutb's  collected  works,  Berman  concludes 
that  Qutb's  use  of  Western  ideas  to  reject 
the  West  is  yet  another  example  of  "the 
European  totalitarian  idea." 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  21st-century 
war  against  Saddam  Hussein  is  another 
chapter  in  the  20th-century  liberal  battle 
against  totalitarianism.  Just  as  England  and 
the  United  States  rallied  to  defeat  Japan, 
Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy,  so  too 
should  they  strike  against  Saddam  Hussein 
and  Arab  tyrants.  "The  entire  situation," 
Berman  writes  at  one  point,  "had  the  feel  of 
1939."  George  W.  Bush  becomes  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  (although  in  Berman's  eyes 
a  poor  substitute,  because  Bush  has  proved 
incapable  of  voicing  the  idealism  about 
Islamic  democracy  and  American  ideals 
necessary  to  sway  world  opinion.) 

Berman's  enthusiasm  about  Islamic 
democracy  is  refreshing.  After  all,  into  the 
1950's,  political  scientists  and  sociologists 
gravely  warned  Catholics  that  their  reli- 
gious authoritarianism  would  prevent 
democracy  from  emerging  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  Latin  America,  a  fear  that  after  the 
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1960's  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
seems  either  quaint  or  insulting. 
Nonetheless,  Berman's  absorption  of 
Islamic  radicalism  into  the  history  of  the 
modern  West  seems  too  neat,  too  clever  to 
explain  the  many  Islams  (radical  and  other- 
wise) stretching  from  Indonesia  to  North 
Africa. 

More  troubling  is  Berman's  separation 
of  means  from  ends.  Certainly  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  foster  liberal 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  but  this 
judgment  begs  the  question  of  whether 
invading  Iraq  was  a  necessary  first  step. 
Granted  that  Terror  and  Liberalism  was 
composed  on  a  tight  deadline,  Berman's 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  specifics  of  the 
decision  to  invade  remains  disappointing. 

Assuming  that  the  United  States  never 
finds  the  promised  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  assuming  that  hostility  to 
the  American  occupation  mounts  in  the 
coming  months,  the  effort  to  create  democ- 
racy in  Iraq  may  well  be  overshadowed  by 
debates  over  the  morality  of  invading  a 
nation  posing  no  direct  threat  to  American 
and  British  interests.  (Anger  over  this  issue 
in  Britain  may  topple  the  government  of 
Tony  Blair,  and  the  recent  expose  in  The 
New  Republic  of  manipulations  of  intelli- 
gence data  will  feed  growing  unease  within 
the  United  States.) 

One  wonders  if  the  wartime  alliance  of 
anguished  liberals  (like  Bennan)  and  confi- 
dent conservatives  (in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion) will  founder  upon  the  paradox  so 
often  explored  by  the  late  Isaiah  Berlin:  that 
those  most  attached  to  freedom  as  a  politi- 
cal goal  so  often,  even  if  inadvertently,  sup- 
port ideas  or  policies  that  extinguish  it. 

John  T.  McGreevy 

Together  in 
Spirit 

Seasons  of  a  Family's 
Life 

Cultivating  the  Contemplative  Spirit 
at  Home 

By  Wendy  M.  Wright 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  208p  $19.95 
ISBN 0181955195 

I  came  to  this  book  with  certain  interior 
conflicts  of  my  own.  I  wound  up  loving 


the  book,  and  listening  to  my  own  heart 
better.  I  agree  with  so  many  of  Wendy 
Wright's  insights,  her  way  of  affirming 
the  contemplative  life  in  the  midst  of 
everything.  I  appreciate  her  genuine 
authority,  and  the  way  she  exerts  it 
lightly.  Clearly  she  knows  the  Christian 
tradition  in  great  depth,  and  she  invokes 
it  throughout  this  book;  yet  there  is 
never  any  trace  of  the  lecturer,  the  pon- 
tificator,  the  one  who  lays  down  the  law. 
She  reflects  deeply.  She  discerns.  And 
she  also  teaches  by  example  when  she 
draws  us  a  picture  of  her  own  experience 
and  her  own  spiritual  struggles. 

What  were  my  conflicts?  I  am  sure 
now  that  they  are  external  to  this  book; 
I  brought  them  with  me  before  I  opened 
the  covers,  and  Wendy  Wright  dis- 
persed them  with  her  gentle,  candid 
style.  My  conflicts  had  to  do  with  the 
notion  of  family  spirituality  that  sets  up 
an  impossible  ideal  of  family  holiness 
and  collective  spiritual  practice.  I  have 
long  resisted  the  idea  that  families  must 
practice  certain  seasonal  rituals,  perhaps 
because  of  my  own  attempts  to  establish 
a  family  Advent  ritual  at  home,  long  ago, 
and  being  met  with  heavyweight  teenage 
resistance.  I  soon  gave  way  to  a  broader 
appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  family 
life,  one  that  does  not  import  a  churchy 
spirituality,  but  rather  finds  God  in  the 
middle  of  things:  in  holidays,  prepara- 
tions, visiting,  traveling,  homecomings, 
laughter,  tears,  conviviality,  comfortable 
styles  of  common  prayer,  talking  things 
over,  talking  things  through. 

This  is  exactly  the  spiritual  context 
that  Wendy  Wright  means  to  celebrate. 
She  understands  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts of  family  life  and  does  not  idealize 
the  tensions  of  daily  living.  Instead,  she 
proposes  a  style  of  contemplative  living 
that  is  practical  within  and  through 
these  day-to-day  challenges.  Carefully 
she  distinguishes  between  the  high  inte- 
riority  of  Teresa  of  Avila  and  John  of  the 
Cross  and  the  earlier  Christian  contem- 
plation of  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great 
and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  which  she 
calls  a  "listening  awareness."  And,  not 
surprisingly,  her  reflections  are  also 
unaffectedly  biblical. 

Wright  is  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  a 
church  historian,  a  retreat  and  workshop 
leader,  as  well  as  a  wife  and  mother  of 


three  adult  children,  and  one  who  clear- 
ly practices  contemplation  in  the  middle 
of  everything.  That  she  can  reflect  on 
and  explain  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
life — her  discussion  of  spiritual  forma- 
tion at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book 
gives  us  a  brief  history  of  formation  and 
liberates  the  term  for  a  broader  audience 
that  needs  it  urgently — is  a  blessing  to 
the  reader.  She  assures  us  that  "if  there 
ever  was  a  school  of  love,  it  is  the  fami- 
ly" (reminding  me  immediately  of 
Evelyn  Underbill's  masterly  short  work, 
The  School  of  Charity).  On  the  same  page 
she  uncomplicates  the  spiritual  life, 
pointing  out  that  "the  fundamental  art 
of  the  spiritual  life  is  the  art  of  paying 
attention." 

It  seems  obvious  that  Wright  has 
herself  been  deeply  schooled  in  spiritu- 
ality by  formative  times  of  solitude, 
silence  and  reflection.  She  was  shaped 
by  what  the  monks  have  to  teach  us,  and 
cites  Brother  Lawrence  of  the 
Resurrection  as  one  of  the  best  monastic 
sources  for  contemplation  amid  the  dis- 
tractedness  of  modern  life  and  family 
living. 

The  best  thing  about  this  book  is  not 
its  learned  discussions — they  are  sprin- 
kled gracefully  throughout — but  instead 
its  candor  and  the  author's  capacity  to 
show  us  the  texture  of  living  spiritually 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  While  the  book  is 
not  a  memoir,  it  is  shot  through  with 
personal  stories,  recollections,  anec- 
dotes and  even  a  kind  of  journal  of  the 
seasons,  which  carries  us  through  cer- 
tain specific  times  and  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  time:  winter,  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter  yet  again,  spring  yet 
again,  summer  yet  again,  autumn  yet 
again. 

What  honesty  surfaces  as  Wright 
recounts  her  own  stories!  One  riveting 
entry  reads:  "Middle  of  the  Night  in 
Winter,  Omaha  1995:  I  lie  awake  in  the 
darkened  bedroom,  my  husband's  som- 
nambulant  breathing  accompanied  on 
and  off  by  the  onrush  of  sound  from  the 
forced-air  heating  ducts.  I  press  my  ear 
to  the  airspace  between  these  two  respi- 
rations, where  I  hear  the  click  of  the  key 
in  the  downstairs  lock  that  signals  my 
teenage  daughter's  arrival  home,  just 
before  her  1  a.m.  curfew.  I  try  to  read 
her  step — cautious  or  self-assured, 
fatigued  or  energized?  I  note  the  tone  of 
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her  response  to  my  verbal  welcome — 
hearty,  irritated,  ringing  with  content- 
ment? Or  tense  and  preoccupied?" 

I  realize  that  Wright  has  completely 
captured  me  with  one  tiny  sentence:  "I 
try  to  read  her  step."  The  deep  connect- 
edness between  mother  and  child  and  the 
mother's  need  to  come  to  grips  with  her 
daughter's  growing  independence — this 
is  the  true  seed-ground  of  a  mature  spir- 
ituality lived  in  the  middle  of  things. 
Only  a  few  paragraphs  later,  Wright  is 
asking  herself  the  hardest  questions,  chal- 
lenging herself  for  caring  too  much  about 
appearances,  about  looking  good  (to  oth- 
ers and  to  God)  and  letting  surface  a  real- 
ly remarkable  thought,  "Where  does  love 
lie?"  She  explores  that  tough  question 
provocatively;  then  she  places  herself 
with  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  attempting 
to  know  him  as  the  beloved  Son. 

"Contemplative  prayer  is  about 
transformation,"  Wright  tells  us,  "about 
being  reshaped  into  the  full  persons  we 
were  created  to  be."  Throughout  Seasons 
of  a  F amity s  Life,  she  demonstrates  how 
this  happens  in  the  middle  of  everything. 
Under  chapter  headings  like  "Staying 
Awake  After  Lunch:  The  Art  of 
Discernment"  and  "The  Scent  of  the 
Eucalyptus  Trees:  A  Sacred  Sense  of 
Place,"  Wright  uses  her  poetic  gifts  to 
open  up  a  rich  universe  of  meaning.  At 
the  end,  her  "Invitation  to  Reflection" 
offers  practical  questions  and  exercises 
matched  to  each  chapter. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  a  refreshing  and 
intellectually  grounded  spiritual  resource, 
this  may  be  just  the  book  for  you. 

Emilie  Griffin 


In  Their  Own 
Image 

Oryx  and  Crake 

A  Novel 

By  Margaret  Atwood 

Doubleday.  432p  $26 
ISBN  0385503857 

Margaret  Atwood's  last  novel,  The  Blind 
Assassin,  won  the  millennial  Booker 
Prize,  for  most  writers  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  award,  Salman  Rushdie  notwith- 
standing. Three  years  later  she  is  back 
with  a  rather  different  kind  of  book. 


Divine  Comedy 


I  am  sure  it  rained  there.  But  that  is  not  what  I  remember. 

I  remember  sitting  in  a  black-green  1938  Chevrolet 

watching  mulberries  rot  into  red-purple  paste  on  hot  concrete. 

I  was  breathing  red  clay  dust 

while  my  mother  shopped  at  blue  Krogers 

and  I  stared  at  the  man  pulling  celery  stalks 

out  of  the  wooden  trash  barrel. 

He  was  wearing  a  wool  overcoat. 

Maybe  it  snowed  in  Sullivan,  Indiana,  but  that  is  not  what  I  remember. 

I  remember  crayons  melting  into  hot  wax  pools, 

the  suffocating  dulcet  of  catalpa  blossoms 

and  caterpillars  covering  a  cracked  driveway. 

A  slate  gray  Maytag  chugged  on  the  open  back  porch, 

extruding  diapers,  towels  and  sheets.  Down  the  street 

the  neighbor  children  played  in  their  underwear. 

The  straps  of  my  sunsuit  kept  falling  down. 

Probably  there  was  sleet  and  ice,  but  what  I  remember 

is  Pentecost's  lemon-lily  cross  carried  high, 

a  sun  overhead  setting  fire  to  white  dresses,  veils,  suits  and  ties, 

children  so  young  in  white  cotton  gloves, 

necks  graced  with  brown  felt  tags, 

the  sliimmering  halo  of  heat  around  Sister  Mary  Patrick, 

who  lived  her  1,500-year  rule  of  moderation 

in  black  serge  modesty. 

Perhaps  there  were  mild  days,  but  I  remember  only  one, 
sitting  on  the  grass  beside  the  swingset.  The  soft  buzzing 
grew  louder  and  I  looked  up  at  the  star  on  the  plane's  wing. 
Does  it  have  a  bomb,  I  asked  my  sister. 
The  war's  over,  she  told  me,  the  war's  over. 

Tracy  Aiig  Bowling 


TRACY  ALIG  DOWLING,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  previously  published  poetry  in 
America,  as  well  as  articles  and  poetry  in  other  periodicals,  including  Image, 
Forefront  Magazine  and  The  Washington  Post. 
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points,  as  much  to  tweak  the  security 
forces  as  to  keep  in  touch.  Ironically,  she 
liked  Crake,  thought  him  "intellectually 
honorable"  and  wished  her  son  could  be 
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and  wealth  in  the  hands  ot  a  tew  super 
corporations  run  by  self-styled  geniuses 
determined  to  shape  the  world  in  their 
own  image.  Living  in  compounds  secure 


beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  our  own 
gated  communities,  these  elites  work 
unfettered,  are  rewarded  extravagantly 
for  their  ideas  and  relish  the  power  they 
wield.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  world 
festers  and  burns  around  them,  glimpsed 
only  occasionally  from  bullet  trains  that 
speed  their  masters  to  other  equally 
secure  bubbles. 

This  is  Crake's  world,  and  he  has 
honed  his  bureaucratic  skills  to  a  razor- 
like perfection  that  has  given  him  ulti- 
mate power.  He  welcomes  Jimmy  back 
into  it  after  his  long  exile  writing  ad 
copy  for  the  latest  miracle  drug  or  sex 
toy.  By  this  time  "Crake's  children" 
have  been  created  with  Oryx  as  their 
nurse  and  soon-to-be  mother  goddess. 
Unhappily  for  Crake,  his  plan  to  elimi- 
nate the  earth's  current  inhabitants  with 
a  cunning  birth  control/sex  enhancer 
(BlyssPlussPill)  laced  with  pathogens 
backfires.  Millions  are  infected  and  riots 
sweep  the  world,  taking  down  even 
Crake's  well-defended  compound.  Only 
Jimmy,  the  ultimate  loser,  survives  to 
take  up  his  role  as  Snowman. 

I  began  reading  this  novel  on  the  day 
the  government  hist  raised  the  alert  level 
from  yellow  to  orange.  It  is  now  back  to 
yellow,  but  the  Middle  East  is  still  in 
turmoil,  and  North  Korea  is  rattling  its 
nuclear  missiles  again.  And  what,  I  won- 
der, are  the  bio-scientists  and  their  cor- 
porate masters  cooking  up  for  our 
future?  John  B.  Breslin 
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Kink.com 
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COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  cler- 
gy, religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 
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STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  but  you  are  invited  to 
take  a  look:  www.aepvvall.com. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university7  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 
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DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CHURCH  HISTORY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  gradu- 
ate school  of  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  a  full-time  faculty  position  in  the 
area  of  church  history,  beginning  fall  2004. 
Primary  responsibilities  include  teaching  fall 
and  spring  semester  survey  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  focusing  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  tradition.  Also,  the  position  requires 
developing/teaching  one  elective  each 
semester  in  some  aspect  of  church  history, 
e.g.,  church  in  America  or  relations  between 
churches.  Applicants  must  possess  a  Ph.D.  in 
church  history.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  with  demonstrated  excellence  and 
commitment  to  teaching  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ministry;  rank  and  duration  of 
appointment  are  open.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion including  statements  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy and  research  interests,  a  curriculum  vitae, 
three  letters  of  recommendation  and  evidence 
of  teaching  effectiveness  to:  Office  of  the 
Dean,  Washington  Theological  Union,  6896 
Laurel  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2003. 
Web  site:  www.wtu.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  This 
rapidly  growing,  2,000+  family  parish  located 
in  the  Sierra  foothills  near  Sacramento  is  seek- 
ing a  creative,  artistic  individual  with  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  Catholic  liturgy  and  music 
in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II.  With  the  support  of 
a  respected  pastor  and  responsive  congrega- 
tion, this  person  will  provide  leadership  to  an 
energetic  liturgy  team  and  music  program. 


Liturgy  and  music  responsibilities  include 
coordinating  and  involving  parishioners  of  all 
ages  in  five  weekend  Masses,  holy  days  and 
sacramental  celebrations.  Additional  music 
responsibilities  include  guiding  the  selection 
of  liturgical  music  and  developing  pastoral 
musicians.  The  candidate  should  be  capable  of 
leading  music  at  a  liturgy.  Salary  and  benefits 
are  commensurate  with  experience  and  educa- 
tion. Send  resume/references  to:  Greg  Pfister, 
Search  Committee  Chairman,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Church,  4450  Granite  Drive,  Rocklin, 
CA  95677;  Ph:  (916)  624-5827;  Fax:  (916) 
624-5924;  e-mail:  search@sspeter-paul.net; 
www.sspeter-paul.net. 

DIRECTOR     OF     RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Responsible  for  300  students  in  public  school 
and  100  in  parish  school  (PS-8);  programs  for 
adult  education  and  sacramental  preparation. 
Applicant  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
theology,  pastoral  ministry  or  religious  educa- 
tion. Submit  application,  resume,  three  letters  of 
recommendation,  academic  transcripts  to:  Rev. 
Paul  Cwynar,  St.  Irenaeus  Parish,  387  Maryland 
Avenue,  Oakmont,  PA  15139;  Ph:  (412)  828- 
1587;  e-mail:  paulcwvTiar@msn.com. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  gradu- 
ate school  of  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  a  full-time  faculty  position  in  the 
area  of  moral  theology  specializing  in  social 
ethics,  beginning  fall  2004.  Primary  responsi- 
bilities include  teaching  a  fall  semester  course 
in  fundamental  moral  theology  and  a  spring 
semester  course  in  Catholic  social  ethics.  Also 
the  position  requires  developing/teaching  one 
elective  each  semester  in  some  aspect  of  social 
ethics,  e.g.,  history  of  Catholic  social  teaching, 
the  ethics  of  war  and  peace,  globalization  of 
social  justice.  Applicants  must  possess  either  a 
Ph.D.  or  S.T.D.  in  moral  theology. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
demonstrated  excellence  and  commitment  to 
teaching  graduate  students  preparing  for  min- 
istry; rank  and  duration  of  appointment  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  including 
statements  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
research  interests,  a  curriculum  vitae,  three 
letters  of  recommendation  and  evidence  of 
teaching  effectiveness  to:  Office  of  the  Dean, 
Washington  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2003.  Web  site: 
www.wtu.edu. 

PASTORAL  CARE  TEAM  MEMBER.  I.H.M. 

Sisters  seek  qualified  person  to  join  pastoral 
care  team.  Duties  include:  providing  pastoral 
care  ministry  to  health  care  center  and  moth- 
erhouse  resident  community  and  staff,  making 
pastoral  care  visits,  offering  presence  and 
prayer,  assisting  residents,  family  and  friends 
at  time  of  serious  illness  and  death.  Position 
includes  sharing  night,  weekend,  on-call  and 
holiday  responsibilities.  Qualifications:  clini- 
cal pastoral  education  required,  certification 
preferred.  Geriatric,  hospice,  rehabilitation  or 
other  health  care  experience  required.  Must 


have  commitment  to  team  ministry  and  con- 
tinuing professional  education.  Applicants: 
Submit  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  SSIHM 
Human  Resources  Manager,  610  W.  Elm 
Ave.,  Monroe,  MI  48162;  e-mail:  bcase@ihm- 
sisters.org. 
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STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 

Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
bob@wilhelm.name;  www.storyfest.com. 
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Can  you  answer  these  four  questions? 


1.  Has  food,  spending,  gambling,  alcohol  or  prescription  drugs  consistently  preoccupied 
your  thoughts. 

2.  Have  you  ever  neglected  some  of  your  usual  responsibilities  because  of  any  of  the 
above. 

3.  Have  you  ever  used  food,  spending,  gambling,  alcohol  or  drugs  to  relieve  emotional 
discomfort. 

4.  Have  you  ever  planned  to  stop  and  could  not. 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  above  call, 
Sr.  Lee  Ann  Farrell,  SSND 
Director  of  Guest  House  for  Women  Religious  at 

1-800-626-6910. 
Financial  Assistance  Available 

Ask  for  help. 
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even  the  world! 
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Ignatian  International 
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Ministry  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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The  first  "teach-yourself  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
12  cassettes  (12  hr  )  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax).  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  31st  year. 


THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  Z802,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  RZ802@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website:  www  audioforum  com 
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Balanced  Approach 

The  article  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
(5/19)  drew  my  immediate  attention, 
because  I  had  spent  October  2001  to 
June  2002  in  Jerusalem  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  met  and  listened 
to  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  speak  or 
preach.  I  first  met  him  in  December 
1987  in  Rome,  when  he  spent  his  days 
of  preparation  for  his  episcopal  ordina- 
tion in  the  house  where  I  then  lived, 
and  I  have  followed  his  work,  at  a  dis- 
tance, since  then.  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  very  balanced  in  his  approach 
and  in  his  words. 

I  do  agree  with  the  general  thrust  of 
the  article. 

I  was  taken  aback  by  the  statement 
that  "George  Cottier,  O.P.,  the  papal 
theologian,  and  other  French  church- 
men supported  the  idea  with  vigorous 
attacks  on  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  in 
the  French  Catholic  press."  Other  than 
an  article  by  Father  Cottier  in  the  peri- 
odical Nova  et  Vetera,  I  have  found 
nothing  and  am  unaware  of  anything 
"in  the  French  Catholic  press."  Thus 
my  questions:  who  else?  and  where? 

Considering  where  it  originates, 
Switzerland,  Proche-Orient  Info — at 
least  to  me  as  a  Canadian — can  hardly 
be  included  in  "the  French  Catholic 
press."  Further,  was  what  was  printed  in 
Proche-Orient  Info  on  Dec.  10,  2002, 
signed  by  Father  Cottier,  or  was  it  a 
reprint  from  elsewhere?  (I'm  sorry,  I 
don't  have  access  to  back  issues  of 
Proche-Orient  Info.) 

Father  Cottier — and  others — may 
have  done  a  grave  injustice  to  Patriarch 
Sabbah,  but  there  may  also  be  a  per- 
ceived injustice  to  "die  French  Catholic 
press". 

(Most  Rev).  John  Stephen  Knight 
Etobicoke,  Ontario,  Canada 
The  -writer  is  auxiliary  bishop  of  Toronto. 

Their  Own  Language 

Talking  about  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  lin- 
guistic proficiency  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
6/23),  a  friend  of  mine,  Msgr.  Salvador 
Pineiro,  now  bishop  of  the  Peruvian 
armed  forces,  told  me  the  following 
story  about  the  pope's  visit  to  Peru  a 
few  years  back.  Monsignor  Pineiro  was 
the  vicar  general  of  the  Archdiocese  of 


Lima  and  in  charge  of  the  pope's  trav- 
els. So  he  accompanied  Pope  John  Paul 
on  his  trip  from  Lima  to  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  While  in 
the  plane,  the  pope  asked  my  friend,  sit- 
ting next  to  him,  to  help  him  with  a 
short  speech  in  Quechua,  the  language 
of  native  Peruvians.  Monsignor  Pineiro 
was  embarrassed  because  he  does  not 
speak  the  language,  so  he  exchanged 
seats  with  a  police  officer  who  was  part 
of  the  security  contingent.  In  little  more 
than  the  hour  it  takes  to  go  from  Lima 
to  Cuzco,  the  pope  was  able  to  master 
enough  of  the  sweet  and  kind  language 
of  the  Incas  to  greet  the  proud  people 
of  Cuzco  in  their  own  language. 

William  Allison 
Paterson,  N.J. 

Thought  and  Dialogue 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  writes  a  bal- 
anced, cogent  observation  on  the 
tragedy  of  the  university  commence- 
ment address  (7/7).  How  have  all  in  our 
society,  and  perhaps  in  particular  those 
on  Catholic  campuses,  turned  so  intol- 
erant of  contrary  ideas?  It  flies  in  the 
face  of  what  a  university  is  meant  to  be. 
Is  there  an  established  litmus  test  about 
abortion  that  precludes  the  inviting  of 
those  in  our  country  who  have  provoca- 
tive ideas  on  so  many  other  issues? 
Without  thought  and  dialogue  on  any 
issue  we  face,  society  declines. 

Thomas  Whalen,  M.D. 
Voorhees,  N.J. 

Injustice  Condemned 

"A  Campaign  to  Divide  the  Church  in 
the  Holy  Land"  by  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.,  (5/19)  raised  one  more  facet  of 
Israel's  overarching  plan  to  totally  sub- 
jugate the  Palestinian  culture  and  its 
people.  The  idea  of  making  Patriarch 
Sabbah  irrelevant  by  creating  a  separate 
Hebrew-speaking  jurisdiction  is  consis- 
tent with  Israel's  many  strategies,  over 
55  years,  to  control  the  entirety  of  the 
Holy  Land.  This  has  been  the  aspira- 
tion of  Zionism  since  Theodore  Herzl's 
first  Zionist  conference  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  in  1885.  It  is  unpopular 
and,  as  former  Congressman  Paul 
Findley  points  out  in  his  book  They 
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Dure  to  Speak  Out,  even  dangerous  for 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  challenge  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  accepts  Israel  as 
beyond  reproach  in  its  state  policies  and 
behavior. 

Patriarch  Sabbah  has  found  that  his 
efforts  to  balance  criticism  of  Israel 
with  criticism  of  Palestinians  are  not 
good  enough.  Findley's  research  reveals 
that  backers  of  Israel  do  not  brook  any 
opposition.  The  trump  card  that  is 
always  thrown  in  their  faces  is  the  anti- 
Semitism  card,  which  either  ruins  peo- 
ple's careers  or  paralyzes  them. 
Patriarch  Sabbah's  positive  contribu- 
tions will  never  be  acknowledged, 
because  he  has  not  given  complete 
obeisance  to  Israel. 

The  real  coup  of  Israel's  supporters 
since  the  Holocaust  has  been  their  abil- 
ity to  transform  criticism  of  Israel  into 
being  anti-Semitic.  Because  of  this,  few 
people  dare  challenge  Israel's  daily 
destruction  of  Palestinian  lives,  land, 
orchards,  homes  and  culture  while  con- 
tinuing their  unjust  occupation.  Findley 
details  how  the  heat  from  the  Israeli 
lobby  is  too  great  for  many  to  bear. 

Father  Christiansen  is  correct  in 
saying  that  Israel  is  not  as  concerned 
about  the  church  as  it  is  about  control 
and  setting  the  church  against  itself.  I 
am  grateful  for  this  fine  piece  by  Father 
Christiansen,  and  I  hope  other 
Catholic  and  non-Christian  writers  will 
continue  to  uncover  the  Machiavellian 
politics  behind  much  of  what  Israel 
does  in  its  efforts  to  perpetuate  its  ille- 
gal occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

Anti-Semitism  is  an  irrational 
hatred  of  Jews.  To  strongly  condemn 
and  criticize  Zionist  policies  is  a  ratio- 
nal rejection  of  the  blatant  injustice  of  a 
nation  state  established  for  Jews. 
Injustice,  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  always 
to  be  condemned.  Thanks,  America, 
for  taking  on  this  area  and  topic. 

Michael  Hugo 
Mundelein,  III. 


Baited  Hook 

Your  editorial  "Noble  Lies"  (7/7)  seems 
to  challenge  future  authors  to  focus  on 
your  proposal.  Words  like  "white  lies" 
and  "heavenly  deception"  came  to  my 
mind  after  reading  your  article.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  how  others  take  the 
bait  off  your  hook  of  a  great  idea. 

Mark  J.  Makowski 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Peace  and  Justice 

I  applaud  "Is  Anybody  Listening?"  by 
Donald  J.  Moore,  S.J.  (7/7).  I  went  to 
Tikkun's  teach-in  to  Congress  in  June. 
Some  legislators  seemed  to  listen  at  the 
time;  but  on  the  whole,  few  in  Congress 
or  in  the  media  have  the  courage  to  lis- 
ten and  to  act. 

I  would  hope  that  religious  commu- 
nities have  the  spiritual  freedom  to  lis- 
ten. The  present  tragedy  is  not  helping 
anyone,  Palestinians  or  Jews. 

Christians  especially  can  be  in  soli- 
darity with  The  Holy  Land  Christian 
Ecumenical  Foundation,  which  reports 
incredible  oppression  at  Bethlehem 
University,  the  only  Christian  university 
in  the  West  Bank.  In  the  academic  year 
2000  the  campus  was  attacked  by  gun- 
fire. Students  were  absolutely  heroic  in 
getting  to  campus  by  any  means  possi- 
ble, some  taking  four  to  five  buses,  sub- 
mitting to  long  delays  and  humiliations 
at  checkpoints.  Students  are  truly 
courageous  in  their  determination  to 
pursue  an  education  under  humiliating 
and  dehumanizing  conditions. 

Christians  have  been  reduced  to  2 
percent  of  the  Arab  population  of 
Palestine.  If  Christians  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  remain  in  the  Holy  Land 
rather  than  emigrate,  as  more  and  more 
are  doing,  they  must  be  given  hope  that 
there  is  a  future  for  their  children  in  a 
country  in  which  they  can  live  normal 
lives,  have  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  and  be  allowed  to  travel 
freely  and  live  in  dignity  and  respect. 

When  people  lose  hope  and  are 
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To  Whom  Shall  We  Go? 


Jinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  24,  2003 

Readings:  Jos  24:l-2a,15-17,18b;  Ps  34:2-3,16-21;  Eph  5:21-32;  Jn  6:60-69 

"This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  accept  it?"  (Jn  6:60) 


HE  READINGS  for  today  call 
for  difficult  decisions.  The 
people  at  the  time  of  Joshua 
had  to  decide  which  god  they 
would  worship — the  god  of  their  ances- 
tors, who  made  great  demands  on  them, 
or  a  new  god,  whose  devotees  enjoyed 
prosperity.  Though  many  today  are  not 
happy  with  Paul's  descriptions  of  marital 
roles,  what  he  was  proposing  was  revolu- 
tionary for  his  day.  If  the  patriarchal  hus- 
band chose  to  love  his  wife  as  he  loved 
himself,  such  love  would  go  a  long  way  in 
dismantling  oppressive  hierarchy.  It  is 
clear  that  Jesus  was  not  the  land  of  mes- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 
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backed  into  a  corner,  some  can  resort  to 
desperate  measures.  According  to  the 
World  Bank,  70  percent  of  Palestinians 
are  trying  to  live  on  less  than  $2  a  day;  2 1 
percent  of  Palestinian  children  under  age 
5  suffer  from  severe  malnutrition;  45  per- 
cent of  Palestinian  children  suffer  from 
anemia.  This  is  a  crisis!  Peace  can  be 
built  only  on  justice. 

Benjamin  J.  Urmston.  S.J. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

vesome  Suspicion 

ad  "Noble  Lies"  (7/7),  die  term 
nd  awe"  echoed  through  my 
as  the  "shock  and  awe"  approach 
in  attacking  Iraq  but  also  in 

convincing  the  American  and  British 
public  to  accept  the  war?  The  suspicion 
that  one  primary  justification  for  the  war 
may  have  been  based  on  shockingly  poor 
or  even  duplicitous  use  of  intelligence  is 
indeed  awesome,  or  even  awful. 

Frances  Heffernan 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


siah  that  many  people  chose  to  1 
accept.  Some  of  his  disciples 
refused  and  returned  home  dis- 
appointed. These  are  all  hard 
sayings;  who  can  accept  them? 

Making  the  decision  for  God 
is  no  easier  today.  Alternatives  are 
often  so  much  more  appealing.  In  some 
situations  we  are  attracted  to  success;  we 
want  to  be  like  others;  the  religious  val- 
ues of  the  past  seem  outmoded.  At  other 
times,  we  prefer  the  status  quo.  We  have 
always  done  it  that  way;  if  it  worked,  why 
ruffle  the  waters?  And  then  there  is  the 
call  to  change  our  understanding  of  God, 
a  call  that  might  demand  a  significant 
change  in  our  thinking  and  in  the  way  we 
live  and  interact  with  others. 

All  such  decisions  would  be  hard 


Counterproductive 

Donald  J.  Moore,  S.J.,  provides  a  reason 
for  hope  when  he  describes  the  work  of 
Jewish  organizations  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice for  Palestinians  ("Is  Anybody 
Listening?"  7/7). 

Unfortunately,  not  all  the  organiza- 
tions he  featured  understand  occupation 
the  way  the  United  Nations  and  Geneva 
Conventions  understand  it,  which  is  (1) 
that  the  Israeli  Occupation  refers  to  the 
400,000  Israeli  settlers  as  well  as  the 
Israeli  soldiers  in  Gaza,  the  West  Bank 
and  East  Jerusalem,  and  (2)  that  the  end 
of  the  occupation  means  the  withdrawal 
of  all  these  settlers  as  well  as  all  the  sol- 
diers. 

The  Tikkun  Community,  for  exam- 
ple, emphasizes  "love  and  caring"  and 
says  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  occupa- 
tion. But  as  noted  in  materials  it  dis- 
tributed at  its  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  June,  the  Tikkun 
Community  also  advocates  that  all 
400,000  Israeli  settlers  on  Palestinian 


enough,  if  people  were  sure  that  they 
were  deciding  rightly;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  case.  How  could  Joshua's  peo- 
ple or  Paul's  Christians  or  Jesus'  follow- 
ers be  absolutely  sure  of  their  decisions? 
They  had  to  trust  in  Joshua  or  Paul  or 
Jesus.  Ultimately,  they  were  trusting  that 
God  would  not  lead  them  astray. 

And  what  of  us?  We  must  believe 
that  our  religious  tradition  can  carry  us 
into  new  situations,  and  that  its  values 


land  be  given  the  option  of  staying 
where  they  are  in  a  future  Palestinian 
state.  Whatever  its  spiritual  underpin- 
nings, Tikkun  is  counterproductive 
when  it  condones  this  Israeli  theft  of 
Palestinian  land. 

Bob  Krasnansky 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Invigorating 

"Catholic  Identity,  New  Age  and 
Women  Religious,"  by  Patricia 
McCann,  R.S.M.,  (7/21)  provided  clari- 
ty and  a  wonderfully  delightful  breath 
of  fresh  air,  wisdom  and  insight — a 
brilliant  reflection  on  some  realities  as 
these  exist  in  our  lives  within  the 
church  that  we  were  raised  and  nur- 
tured in.  Sister  McCann  confirms  that 
our  years  of  growth  (the  past  "50  plus" 
years)  have  led  most  "thinking 
Catholics"  through  many  mazes  of  con- 
fusion, doubt  and  messiness,  as  we 
experienced  life  in  its  authenticity. 
Sure,  hard  and  fast  conclusions  were 
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can  continue  to  be  vital  despite  the  chal- 
lenges we  find  there.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  be  willing  to  let  go  of  practices 
that  no  longer  serve  people  well,  prac- 
tices that  we  now  realize  diminish  rather 
than  enhance  life.  Finally,  our  under- 


standing of  God  must  grow  and  change, 
as  we  do.  We  get  new  insights,  not  only 
from  teachers  or  preachers,  but  from  life 
itself.  We  see  genuine  holiness  in  people 
of  other  faiths;  we  ourselves  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others;  God  no 


longer  seems  remote,  or  committed  to 
only  one  people.  These  are  hard  sayings; 
who  can  accept  them?  Jesus  asked,  "Do 
you  also  want  to  leave?"  Will  we  reply, 
"To  whom  shall  we  go?  You  have  the 
words  of  eternal  life"? 


The  Power  of  Words 

Twenty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  31,  2003 

Readings:  Dt  4:1-2,  6r8;  Ps  15:2-5;  Jas  1:17-18,  21r>22,  27;  Mk  7:1-8,  14-15,  21-23 
Be  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only  (Jas  1:22) 


CHILDREN  CHANT  in  sing-song 
the  ditty:  "Sticks  and  stones  may 
break  my  bones,  but  words  will 
never  hurt  me."  How  erroneous 
this  really  is!  Broken  bones  mend,  but  we 
do  not  always  recover  from  cruel  words. 
Words  can  prevent  us  from  becoming  the 
best  we  might  be,  and  we  often  use  them 
as  weapons  against  each  other.  But  the 
opposite  is  true  as  well.  Words  can  be 
healing;  they  can  transform  us.  "You're 
not  alone;  I'm  here"  can  give  us  strength 
and  courage.  "I  love  you"  can  turn  life 
from  black  and  white  to  technicolor. 


difficult  to  come  by,  and  most  of  our 
1 850-to- 1950,  "Catholic- taught" 
stereotypes  were  shattered.  We  found, 
much  to  our  surprise,  that  "truth"  is 
continuously  revealed  and  not  an  unde- 
viating  concrete  composition. 

I  especially  concur  that  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  provided  the  faithful 
energy  and  new  zeal  to  adapt  to  times 
beyond  the  Council  of  Trent,  where 
our  church  institution  seemed  to  be 
stuck.  Sister  Pat's  five  fundamental 
questions  are  relevant  for  the  universal 
church.  Our  Catholic  sisterhoods  have 
been  a  major  force  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned as  well  as  in  helping  thousands 
of  lay  people  (maybe  millions)  cope  in  a 
church  and  world  that  would  rather 
control  than  set  people  free.  If  I  had  a 
choice  as  to  when  to  live  again,  the  past 
65  years  would  receive  my  vote.  These 
times  have  been  challenging,  changing 


There  is  definitely  power  in  words. 

In  the  Jewish  tradition,  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  Ten  Words.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  us  today  view  these  laws  as 
restrictions  on  life.  The  Israelites  did  not. 
They  considered  them  guides  for  living 
lives  of  wisdom  and  truth.  They  cherished 
the  laws,  because  following  them  was  the 
way  they  lived  out  their  covenant  with 
God.  If  we  look  carefully  at  these  ordi- 
nances, we  will  see  that  they  sketch  a  pic- 
ture of  a  God  committed  to  justice.  The 
God  behind  the  law  requires  that  people 


and  invigorating.  Thank  you  for  stimu- 
lating us. 

(Deacon)  Jack  Rankin 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Life  Choices 

I  loved  reading  your  entire  issue  on  voca- 
tion and  ministry  (7/2 1).  William  Spohn's 
article,  "The  Chosen  Path,"  phrases  the 
question,  "What  am  I  called  to  become?" 
For  six  years  now  my  religious  communi- 
ty has  been  focused  on  assisting  young 
adults  to  answer  the  question,  "How 
might  God  be  calling  me  to  bring  about 
God's  reign?"  We  have  worked  with  over 
500  men  and  women  in  that  amount  of 
time  helping  many  of  them  find  God  in 
the  vocation  of  marriage,  single  and  reli- 
gious life.  Our  Life  Choices  process  is 
truly  a  ministry  to  the  church. 

Diana  Rawlings,  A.S.C. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


live  honorably  in  society,  respecting  one 
another's  persons  and  property.  These 
are  certainly  words  of  life. 

James  uses  an  agricultural  image  to 
speak  about  the  power  of  the  word, 
specifically  the  word  of  truth.  He  no 
doubt  is  referring  to  the  word  of  the 
Gospel,  the  word  through  which  we  were 
reborn  in  baptism.  He  insists  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  hear  that  word  and  claim  alle- 
giance to  it.  It  must  bring  forth  fruit;  we 
must  live  out  that  word  in  our  lives,  for 
this  is  the  way  we  will  live  out  our 
covenant  with  God.  The  psalm  response 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  such  a  way  of  liv- 
ing— blameless  and  just,  thoughtful  and 
honest  in  dealing  with  others.  These  are 
certainly  words  of  truth. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  strict  adher- 
ence to  these  words  can  produce  the 
opposite  of  what  they  were  intended  to 
effect.  Rather  than  enhance  life  and  direct 
us  to  God,  such  adherence  can  restrict  life 
and  result  in  smug  self-satisfaction.  In  the 
Gospel,  Jesus  chides  those  who  demand 
rigid  observance  of  the  law  even  when  cir- 
cumstances might  require  an  interpreta- 
tion of  that  law.  Jesus  respects  the  law,  but 
teaches  that  the  Ten  Words  are  meant  to 
be  guides,  not  shackles;  and  he  insists  that 
our  attitude  toward  them  should  spring 
from  the  heart.  Only  then  will  they  be 
words  of  genuine  truth  and  life. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  for  the  insight  to  recognize 
God's  will  in  the  specific  decisions  of 
your  life  and  the  courage  to  follow  it 
regardless  of  the  cost. 

•  Pray  that  God  will  bless  us  with  peo- 
ple who  can  honestly  and  faithfully 
interpret  our  religious  tradition  for  us 
today. 

•  Spend  some  time  in  reflection  on 
the  Ten  Commandments.  How  do  they 
direct  you  to  live  an  honorable  life? 
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-UNIVERSITY  of  DAYTON 
announces  the  presentation  of  the 

2003  Marianist  Award 


Previous  recipients  of 
the  Marianist  Award: 

John  Tracy  Ellis,  1986 
Rosemary  Haughton,  1987 
Timothy  O'Meara,  1988 
Walter  J.  Ong.  S.J.,  1989 
Sidney  Callahan,  1990 
John  T.  Noonan  jr.,  1991 
Lewis  Dupre,1992 
MonihaK.  Hellwig,  1993 
Philip  Gleason,  1994 
J.  Bryan  tiehir,  1995 
Charles  Taylor,  1996 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  1997 
David  W.  Tracy,  1998 
Jill  Ker  Conway.  1999 
Marcia  L  Colish,  2000 
Mary  Ann  Glendon,  2001 
Mary  Douglas,  2002 


to 

Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels 

former  editor  of  Commonweal 

and 

Peter  Steinfels 

columnist  and  former  senior  religion  correspondent 
tor  The  New  York  Times 


Catholic  scholars  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  intellectual  life 


September  3,  2003. 

—  AND  — 


Church  and  World 


THE  LEGACY  AND  CHALLENGES  OF  VATICAN  1! 


September  25-27,  2003 


An  exploration  ol  what  Vatican  II  means  today  by  12  speakers 
from  the  United  States,  India  and  Zambia,  including: 

•  Richard  Rodriguez,  Pacific  News  Service  editor  and  author  of 
Brown:  The  Last  Discovery  oj  America  and  Hunger  oj  Memory 

•  Christine  Firer  Hinze,  associate  professor  of  Christian  ethics, 
Marquette  University,  and  author  of  Comprehending 

Power  in  Christian  Social  Ethics,  and 

•  Felix  Wilfred,  chair  and  professor  of  Christian  studies, 
University  of  Madras,  India,  and  author  of  On  the  Banks 
oj  Ganges. 

For  complete  conference  information  and  registration, 
see  churchworld.udayton.edu 
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Speaking  Truth  to  Power 

Patrick  Lang 

God  and  Caesar  in  the  New  Europe 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


I  am  a  pack  rat.  Let 
I    those  who  would  point  a  bony 
I    finger  or  raise  a  censorious  eye- 
Jb.  brow  take  comfort.  I  suffer  from 
this.  I  know  that  I  shouldn't  be  living  in 
a  secondhand  bookstore,  still  less  on  a 
rubbish  tip.  And  I  promise  to  reform. 
The  gift  of  50  trash  bags,  30-gallon 
size,  from  a  dear  friend  was  truly 
appreciated.  And  diey  went  onto  the 
top  of  one  of  my  debris  fields. 

One  weekend  I  went  into  my 
"really  important"  drawer  looking  for 
some  postage  stamps.  I  found  none, 
but  I  did  find  there  a  "really  impor- 
tant" document,  my  International 
Certificates  of  Vaccination,  as 
approved  by  the  World  Health 
Organization.  It  reminded  me  that  I 
had  been  undergoing  a  life-threaten- 
ing procedure,  with  alarming  regulari- 
ty, for  several  decades. 

Vaccination  against  smallpox  was 
normal  when  I  was  a  child.  Jean 
Gowing,  M.D.,  didn't  even  blink  in 
1 960  when  she  vaccinated  me,  not  for 
the  first  time,  since  I  was  "going  to  a 
Pennsylvania  college."  Nor  did  I  com- 
plain when  John  Reddington,  M.D., 
did  it  yet  again  nine  years  later,  when  I 
was  going  abroad.  Only  three  years 
more  passed  when  Robert  Haile,  M.D., 
did  it  again,  for  some  good  reason  now 
not  remembered,  and  two  years  after 
that  James  Garber,  M.D. 

Now  we  are  not  talking  country 
doctors  here,  though  Jean,  Robert  and 
Jim  would  have  taken  pride  in  that 
term.  We  are  talking  major  research 
physicians,  N.I.H.,  Mayo,  Women's 
Medical  College,  etc.  Vaccination  was 
routine  and  unquestioned. 

That  attitude  prevailed  widely.  In 
1974,  on  March  12  to  be  precise, 
George  B.  Malone-Lee,  M.D., 
F.R.S.P.,  vaccinated  me  and  gave  me  a 
shot  against  cholera — so  certified  the 
health  officer  of  the  London  Borough 
of  Camden  two  weeks  later. 

All  of  which  raises  some  questions. 
The  first  one  is,  when  am  I  going  to 
find  the  yellow  pamphlet  that  tells  me  I 
was  also  vaccinated  in  France  in  1980? 
I  am  sure  I  have  the  card  somewhere, 
and  I  remember  Dr.  Simone  Lainey 
insisting  on  the  procedure.  I  trusted 
her  totally  but  was  skeptical  of  the 
French  bureaucracy-  that  would  have  to 


certify  it.  She  sent  "Cher  Pere  Dennis" 
to  some  buddy  of  hers  in  a  quiet  office 
in  the  1 7th  District  in  the  north  of 
Paris.  I  got  a  cup  of  coffee  and  the 
proper  stamp. 

The  second  question  is  the  more 
serious  one.  Given  the  current  hype  in 
the  media  about  smallpox  and  vaccina- 
tion against  it,  am  I  to  believe  that 
Jean  Gowing,  Robert  Haile,  James 
Garber,  George  Malone-Lee  and 
Simone  Lainey  were  careless  about  my 
survival?  "I  don't  think  so,"  to  quote  a 
current  cliche.  Were  they  ill- 
informed?  Hardly.  Simone  even  had 
on  her  prescription  forms,  as  required 
by  convention  and  law,  the  cachet  that 
she  was  an  "ancien  intern  des  hospi- 
taux  des  Paris."  Anyone  could  tell  this 
lady  was  on  the  A  team.  And  she  vacci- 
nated her  patients  routinely. 

A  hundred  years  before  Dr.  Simone 
was  assaulting  my  arm  in  her  surgery  in 
the  Boulevard  Raspail,  not  300  yards 
away  in  the  Rue  des  Sevres,  the  French 
Jesuit  pontifices  who  governed  were 
discussing  a  perennial  topic:  "What  is 
wrong  with  our  young  men?"  One  of 
the  answers  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  was  "vaccination."  This 
was  offered  by  a  father  who  had  doubt- 
less read  the  then  recent  article  in  the 
French  Jesuit  monthly  examining  die 
dangers  of  blood  transfusion. 

When,  in  the  1970's,  I  read  that 
article  from  the  1870's,  I  laughed  at 
how  primitive  the  analysis  seemed. 
Now  some  of  the  points  raised  there 
are  being  taken  seriously  once  again, 
but  for  proper  medical  reasons. 

And  this  is  the  conclusion  of  my 
musings  after  finding  my  "really 
important"  medical  certificate.  "Proper 
medical  reasons"  are  decisions  best  left 
to  the  proper  medical  practitioners 
whom  we  trust. 

The  chance  to  recall  the  great 
goodness  of  Jean  Gowing  and  Simone 
Laynez,  now  gone  to  God,  and  the 
likes  of  Joseph  Philbin,  David  and  Jean 
Case,  Bradley  and  Elizabeth  Sevin  and 
Helen  Grady  Cole,  still  gloriously  heal- 
ing, suggests  that  there  may  be  more  in 
the  debris  fields  that  is  worth  keeping. 

Certainly  anything  that  reminds  us 
of  the  good  done  by  good  doctors  is 
worth  a  thought  and  a  prayer  of  grati- 
tude. Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J. 
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editorial 


AIDS:  The 

Ever-Growing 

Scourge 


President  bush  has  signed  into  law  a  mea- 
sure that  will  allocate  $15  billion  to  fight 
AIDS  in  the  poorest  countries  of  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  shows 
that  the  rich  nations  are  finally  taking  con- 
crete notice  of  a  pandemic  that  is  affecting  ever  greater 
numbers  of  people.  Advocates,  however,  believe  that  a  still 
greater  commitment  will  be  needed  by  the  countries  of 
the  North  to  make  the  levels  of  infection  fall  instead  of 
continuing  to  rise. 

An  estimated  13,000  new  infections  occur  globally 
every  day.  Some  2,000  of  these  are  among  children  under 
1 5  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  had  the  virus  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  infected  mothers.  Still  more  problematic, 
the  parents  of  young  children  have  themselves  been  dying 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  the  number  of  AIDS  orphans 
may  reach  29  million.  Congress  has  earmarked  part  of  the 
$15  billion,  in  fact,  for  the  care  of  orphans,  as  well  as  for 
the  care  of  those  who  have  already  become  sick. 

The  funds  will  also  be  used  to  make  anti-retroviral 
drugs  more  accessible.  Through  various  state  and  federal 
programs  here  in  the  United  States,  these  life-extending 
medications  are  generally  available  even  to  low-income 
people.  Partly  because  of  patent  law  and  import  restric- 
tions, though,  such  drugs  remain  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  people  in  the  poorest  countries.  Some  countries,  like 
Brazil,  have  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands  by  using 
World  Trade  Organization  regulations  to  permit  locally 
based  private  companies  to  manufacture  generic  drugs. 

Especially  in  Africa,  women  have  increasingly  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  disease.  In  sub-Saharan  regions,  they  now 
account  for  almost  60  percent  of  new  infections,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  sexual  contact  with  infected  men.  Often  these 
are  monogamous  married  women  whose  husbands,  work- 
ing for  long  periods  far  from  home,  return  with  the  virus 
and  pass  it  on  to  their  spouses.  Cultural  factors  also  work 
against  women  in  Africa.  Once  ill,  they  tend  to  face  blame 
and  stigmatization  to  a  greater  degree  than  males,  and  yet 


bear  the  lion's  share  of  care  for  their  spouses,  children  and 
even  infected  parents.  To  provide  for  their  own  and  their 
loved  ones'  needs,  many  marginalized  and  undereducated 
young  women,  unable  to  find  employment,  accept  money 
in  exchange  for  sex.  The  education  and  empowerment  of 
women  thus  stands  out  as  a  primary  goal,  if  they  are  to 
exert  control  over  their  lives  in  ways  that  can  reduce  their 
exposure  to  the  infection  [see  this  issue,  p.  16]. 

In  the  absence  of  a  vaccine,  prevention  remains  the 
primary  hope  for  stemming  the  epidemic's  increase.  Part 
of  the  $15  billion  is  destined  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Bolstered  by  aggressive  political  leadership,  some  African 
countries  have  already  made  impressive  progress. 
Uganda's  rate  of  infection  began  to  drop  in  the  late 
1980's.  Even  among  sexually  active  youth,  a  decline  in 
infections  has  taken  place,  which  suggests  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  alter  patterns  of  sexual  behavior  among  the  seg- 
ments of  the  population  that  are  most  at  risk. 

The  impact  of  AIDS  extends  far  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate realm  of  sickness  and  death.  Because  it  has  killed  off 
so  many  in  the  younger  age  groups — people  in  their 
prime  working  years — the  disease  has  emerged  in  some 
nations  as  a  threat  to  their  economies,  to  their  military 
forces  and  consequently  to  local  and  regional  security. 
Famine,  too,  represents  part  of  the  growing  threat. 
Commentators  point  out  that  during  times  of  planting 
and  harvesting,  a  large  labor  force  (largely  women)  is 
needed.  But  those  who  fall  ill  cannot  assist  in  this  physical 
work,  and  therefore  harvests  can  fail.  The  accompanying 
hunger  then  hastens  the  illness  of  infected  persons,  who 
need  extra  nutrition  to  remain  active. 

one  promising  source  of  funding  help  lies  in  the  newly 
established  Global  Fund  to  Fight  AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and 
Malaria.  An  international  umbrella  group  based  in 
Geneva,  the  Global  Fund  was  first  proposed  at  the  G-8 
summit  in  Okinawa  in  2000.  President  Bush  has  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  $1  billion  a  year  for  the  fund  for 
five  years  as  part  of  his  $15  billion  pledge.  But  again, 
given  the  United  States'  resources  even  in  these  straitened 
economic  times,  we  have  the  capability  for  greater  gen- 
erosity. The  fund  makes  grants  to  worthy  programs  in 
dozens  of  countries.  Money  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the 
AIDS  epidemic;  free  generic  drugs  and  the  empowerment 
of  African  women  are  also  part  of  the  answer.  But  without 
a  greater  infusion  of  money  from  the  United  States  and 
other  rich  countries,  progress  will  be  slow.  And  as 
President  Bush  himself  has  said,  "Time  is  not  on  our 
side." 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


CHILD  BLINDED  DURING  FIGHTING  IN  LIBERIAN  CAPITAL.  Seah  Kingsley  holds  her  injured  daughter, 
Finda,  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Hospital  in  Liberia's  capital  of  Monrovia  in  mid-July.  The  child  lost  her 
eyesight  when  a  rocket  exploded  during  fighting  between  militias  loyal  to  President  Charles  Taylor 
and  those  who  want  to  overthrow  his  government.  (CNS  photo  by  Declan  Walsh) 


Report  Details  Decades  of  Abuse, 
'Failure  of  Leadership'  in  Boston 

A  91 -page  report  detailing  the  sexual 
abuse  of  at  least  789  children  by  250 
priests  or  other  workers  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  since  1940  docu- 
ments a  "massive,  inexcusable  failure  of 
leadership"  in  the  archdiocese, 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Tom 
Reillv  said  on  July  23.  "But  that  leader- 
ship is  about  to  change,  and  we  hope  this 
report  will  draw  a  clear  line  between  die 
past  and  a  hopeful  future,"  said  Reilly  at  a 
Boston  press  conference  held  a  week 
before  the  installation  of  Archbishop 
Sean  P.  O'Malley  on  July  30  as  head  the 
Boston  Archdiocese. 

The  report  said  evidence  gathered  dur- 
ing a  16-month  criminal  investigation 
"does  not  provide  a  basis  for  bringing 
criminal  charges  against  the  archdiocese 
or  its  senior  managers."  Although  "evi- 
dence gathered  during  the  investigation 
establishes  that  senior  archdiocese  man- 
agers did  not  report  suspected  child  sexu- 
al abuse  to  public  authorities,  the  state's 
child  abuse  reporting  law  is  not  applica- 
ble because  it  was  not  expanded  to 
include  priests  until  2002,"  the  report 
said. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Coyne, 
spokesman  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  said  in  a  brief  statement  on  July 
23  that  the  lengthy  report  "requires  a 
serious  and  thorough  reading  before  any 
substantive  response  can  be  made."  But 
he  reiterated  the  archdiocese's  commit- 
ment to  "treat  sexual  abuse  of  a  child  as  a 
criminal  matter.. .end  any  culture  of 
secrecy  in  the  handling  of  such 
matters. ..adopt  and  implement  compre- 
hensive and  effective  measures  to  prevent 
child  abuse"  and  "work  at  every  level  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  children." 

The  report  said  Cardinal  Bernard  F. 
Law,  who  resigned  in  December  as  arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  and  his  senior  man- 
agers "preserved  the  culture  of  accep- 
tance of  child  sexual  abuse  within  the 
archdiocese  and  adhered  to  the  tragically 
misguided  priorities  of  supporting  the 


perceived  needs  of  offending  priests  more 
than  those  of  children  who  had  been,  or 
were  at  risk  of  being,  abused." 

Among  the  former  Boston  archdioce- 
san  officials  named  in  the  report  were 
Archbishop  Alfred  C.  Hughes  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Bishops  Thomas  V. 
Daily  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Robert  J.  Banks 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  William  F.  Murphy 
of  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.;  and  John  B. 
McCormack  of  Manchester,  N.H. 
Cardinal  Law  "bears  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  tragic  treatment  of  children 
that  occurred  during  his  tenure,"  the 
report  said.  "But  by  no  means  does  he 
bear  sole  responsibility." 

The  cardinal  "and  his  senior  managers 
had  direct,  actual  knowledge  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  in  the  arch- 
diocese had  been  sexually  abused  by  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  its  priests,"  the  report 
said.  But  because  of  "tragically  misguided 
priorities,"  the  report  added,  archdioce- 
san  officials  failed  to  investigate  ade- 


quately claims  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
by  members  of  the  clergy  or  to  supervise 
adequately  priests  known  to  have  sexually 
abused  children  in  the  past.  It  also  put 
children  at  risk  by  transferring  abusive 
priests  to  other  parishes,  other  U.S.  dio- 
ceses or  abroad  and  by  accepting  abusive 
priests  from  other  dioceses. 

At  the  press  conference,  Reilly  said  the 
decision  not  to  prosecute  "was  not  even  a 
close  call  legally,"  because  the  laws  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  time  did  not  require 
church  officials  to  report  suspected  inci- 
dents of  child  sexual  abuse.  In  2002,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law  making  clergy 
mandatory  reporters  of  such  incidents. 

The  report  found  no  evidence  of 
"recent  or  ongoing  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren by  priests  or  other  archdiocese 
workers."  But  it  added,  "Given  the  mag- 
nitude of  mistreatment  and  the  fact  that 
the  archdiocese's  response. ..remains  inad- 
equate, it  is  far  too  soon  to  conclude  that 
the  abuse  has,  in  fact,  stopped  or  could 
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not  reoccur  in  the  future." 

The  report  called  the  Boston 
.Archdiocese's  "Policies  and  Procedures 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,"  adopted 
in  May,  "a  disappointment"  because  of 
various  failures,  including  a  lack  of  truly 
independent  monitoring  boards,  their 
reliance  at  various  stages  on  the  discre- 
tion of  the  archbishop  about  whether  to 
proceed  and  the  exemption  of  bishops 
from  its  requirements. 

The  archdiocese  "has  yet  to  demon- 
strate a  commitment  to  the  protection  of 
children  that  is  proportionate  to  the 
harm  it  has  caused  to  children  for 
decades,"  the  attorney  general  said. 

Reilly  said  the  figure  of  at  least  789 
children  victimized  by  237  priests  and  13 
other  church  workers  in  the  archdiocese 
came  directly  from  archdiocesan  records. 
But  he  said  he  thought  the  actual  figure 
was  much  higher,  in  light  of  his  own 
experience  of  being  approached  by 
"scores  of  people"  who  have  told  him 
they  were  abused  but  did  not  want  to  go 
public.  Even  the  number  of  those  who 
have  disclosed  their  abuse  "likely  exceeds 
1,000,"  when  all  sources  of  information 
are  taken  into  account,  the  report  said. 

Saying  that  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
had  shown  "an  institutional  reluctance  to 
adequately  address  the  problem  [of  sexual 
abuse  of  children]  and,  in  fact,  made 
choices  that  allowed  the  abuse  to  contin- 
ue," the  report  called  on  church  leaders 
to  "reverse  this  institutionalized  culture 
of  acceptance  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren and  adopt  a  greater  commitment  to 
the  protection  of  children  rather  than  the 
protection  of  priests  and  the  reputation 
of  the  church." 


Austrian  Archbishop  Warns  of 
Continued  Vocations  Slump 

An  Austrian  archbishop  is  warning  of  a 
continued  slump  in  seminary  enroll- 
ments across  Europe.  "We  must  do 
everything  to  increase  vocations,  while 
also  making  this  path  a  free  choice,"  said 
Archbishop  Alois  Kothgasser  of 
Salzburg,  president  of  the  European 
Vocations  Service.  The  archbishop, 
speaking  after  a  vocations  service  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw  in  mid-July,  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  European  Bishops' 
Conferences,  warned  that  a  continen- 
twide  slump  in  seminary  enrollments 


could  continue.  He  told  Poland's 
Catholic  information  agency,  KAI,  that 
young  people  in  Western  Europe  were 
"very  stressed"  over  life  decisions. 
Similar  pressures  were  evident  in  Poland, 
w  hich  reported  a  10  percent  increase  in 
admissions  to  its  86  seminaries  in  2002, 
he  said.  "Some  countries  are  rich  in 
vocations,  like  Poland,  Romania,  Croatia 
or  Italy,  where  others,  like  France, 
Germany  and  Austria,  are  on  the  other 
side,"  Archbishop  Kothgasser  said. 


D.C.  Voucher  Bill,  Endorsed  by 
McCarrick,  Held  Up  by  Senate 

A  school  voucher  initiative  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  backed  by 
Washington's  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick,  has  been  approved  by  a 
House  committee,  but  a  companion  mea- 
sure in  the  Senate  is  on  hold.  On  July  1 5 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  $10  million  in  funding  for  the 
voucher  legislation.  Two  days  later,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  post- 
poned a  vote  on  the  city's  budget  amid 
heated  discussion  of  eliminating  the 
voucher  initiative.  The  voucher  measure 
in  the  Senate  is  a  $40  million  plan  that 
would  provide  vouchers  worth  up  to 
$7,500  for  about  2,000  low-income  stu- 
dents to  attend  private,  charter  or  public- 
schools.  The  Bush  administration  and 
U.S.  Education  Secretary  Rod  Paige  have 
supported  the  voucher  bill;  Cardinal 
McCarrick  and  District  of  Columbia 
Mayor  Anthony  Williams  support  it  on 
the  condition  that  it  also  include  funding 
for  public  and  charter  schools. 


Vatican  Says  Flexibility  Allowed 
on  Posture  After  Communion 

The  Vatican's  top  liturgy  official  has  said 
the  church's  liturgical  norms  for  posture 
at  Mass  do  not  forbid  Catholics  from  sit- 
ting or  kneeling  when  they  return  to 
their  place  after  Communion.  The  ruling 
from  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
and  the  Sacraments,  was  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  newsletter  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  Liturgy.  It  said 
the  issue  arose  when  some  bishops,  seek- 
ing to  implement  the  new  General 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal,  directed 
that  those  who  have  already  received 


Communion  should  remain  standing 
until  everyone  has  received,  and  then 
may  kneel  or  sit  during  the  period  of 
silence  following  Communion. 


Bishop  Calls  for  Humanitarian 
Assistance  for  Migrants 

The  bishop  of  Tucson  is  calling  on 
Catholics  in  his  diocese  to  assist  Latin 
American  migrants  who  are  attempting 
to  come  into  the  diocese  across  the 
U.S. -Mexican  border.  The  diocese  is 
asking  for  donations  of  cash  or  first-aid 
items  to  help  migrants,  who  cross  the 
border  daily,  said  Bishop  Gerald  F. 
Kicanas.  Bishop  Kicanas  said  that  recent 
deaths  of  migrants  trying  to  cross  the 
Arizona  desert  compelled  the  church  to 
offer  its  assistance.  "I  ask  parishes  to  join 
me  in  supporting  our  sister  archdiocese 
ot  I  lermosillo,  Mexico,  as  they  pro\  ide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  migrants  at 
risk,"  the  bishop  said  in  a  letter  read  in 
parishes  during  Masses  on  the  weekends 
of  July  12-13  and  July  19-20. 


N.Y.  Bishops  Accept  Revised  Bill 
on  Emergency  Contraception 

The  New  York  State  Catholic 
Conference  withdrew  its  objections  to 
legislation  mandating  that  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  provide  "emergency  contra- 
ception" drugs  to  survivors  of  rape  after 
the  language  was  amended  to  resolve 
church  concerns.  The  bill,  which  was 
awaiting  the  signature  of  New  York  Gov. 
George  Pataki  as  of  July  16,  calls  for  such 
drugs  as  long  as  they  "are  not  contraindi- 
cated,  the  woman  is  not  pregnant,  and  it 
is  within  a  medically  appropriate  amount 
of  time  from  the  attack,"  according  to  a 
statement  from  the  conference,  which 
represents  the  bishops  of  the  state's  eight 
Catholic  dioceses. 

Catholic  hospitals  "currently  adminis- 
ter these  drugs  to  rape  survivors"  under 
those  conditions,  the  statement  said. 
Richard  E.  Barnes,  executive  director  of 
the  Albany-based  conference,  said  in  the 
statement  that  Catholic  hospitals  "are 
second  to  none  in  providing  compas- 
sionate, holistic  care  to  survivors  of  rape. 
This  legislation  will  not  affect  how  that 
care  is  provided.  Catholic  hospitals  in 
New  York  will  continue  to  offer  these 
medications  to  rape  survivors,  consistent 
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ARCHBISHOP  RIGALI  WITH  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II.  Archbishop  Justin  F.  Rigali  talks  to  Pope  John  Paul 
II  during  the  pontiff's  visit  to  St.  Louis  in  January  1999.  On  July  15  the  pope  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilacqua  of  Philadelphia  and  named  Archbishop  Rigali  of  St.  Louis  to 
succeed  him.  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


with  this  la  irH  church  teaching." 


Secular  France  Bringing  God 
Back  into  Public  School  Classes 

Public  schools  in  staunchly  secular 
France  are  planning  to  bring  God  back 
into  die  classroom.  In  June,  France's 
Education  A  hnistry  launched  the 
European  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Religions  to  educate  teachers  on  religion. 
The  institute  will  begin  teacher  training 
during  the  new  school  year  in  September 
in  Versailles  and  Lyon,  two  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  school  districts.  "We  are  fac- 
ing a  generation  that  knows  little  about 
this  country's  religious  heritage,"  said 
Regis  Debray,  one  of  the  project's  coor- 
dinators. In  a  nation  where  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  a  defining  characteris- 
tic, this  marks  a  new  chapter  for  France's 
deeply  rooted  secular  traditions.  "It  is  not 
catechism,"  said  Debray.  The  program 
would  discuss  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  all  religions,  he  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  An  Israeli  antiquities  collector  who 
revealed  last  year  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  an  ancient  burial  box  he  said  was 
linked  to  Jesus  was  arrested  on  fraud 
charges.  Israeli  police  said  they  found  a 
warehouse  and  laboratory  with  sophisti- 
cated forging  equipment  in  an  upstairs 
room  in  the  home  of  Oded  Golan.  A 
number  of  other  forged  antiquities  in 
various  stages  of  production  were  also 
uncovered,  police  said  in  a  statement. 
[See  Am.,  11/18/02.] 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II,  concerned  about 
U.N.  weakness  demonstrated  by  the  Iraqi 
war,  will  dedicate  his  message  for  World 
Peace  Day  next  Jan.  1  to  the  importance 
of  international  law  in  promoting  harmo- 
nious relations  between  countries. 

•  A  Nicaraguan  church  leader  has  broken 
the  ice  after  24  years  of  strained  church 
relations  with  the  Sandinista  political 
movement  by  blessing  a  celebration  mark- 
ing the  anniversary  of  Nicaragua's 
Sandinista  revolution.  "We  ask  the  Lord 
to  help  all  Nicaraguans,  reconciled  and 
sharing  an  embrace  of  peace,  to  construct 
a  new  future,  forgetting  the  past  and  look- 
ing to  the  present,"  said  Bishop  Edy 
Montenegro,  vicar  for  communications  in 
the  Managua  Archdiocese,  before  tens  of 


thousands  of  Sandinista  loyalists  gathered 
in  Managua  on  July  19.  It  was  the  first 
appearance  by  a  high-ranking  church  lead- 
er at  such  an  event  since  July  19,  1979. 

•  This  year,  because  All  Saints  Day, 
Nov.  1,  falls  on  Saturday,  the  usual  obli- 
gation of  Latin-rite  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  to  attend  Mass  that  day  is 
abrogated,  said  the  July  newsletter  of  the 
bishops'  Committee  on  Liturgy.  It  said, 
however,  that  the  Mass  obligation 
remains  for  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Dec.  8,  even  though  that  is 
a  Monday. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  gave  about  $6.6  mil- 
lion to  disaster  relief  and  development 
projects  in  2002,  according  to  the 
Pontifical  Council  "Cor  Unum." 

•  A  Catholic  human  rights  office  has 
criticized  Guatemala's  highest  court  for 
ruling  that  former  military  ruler  Gen. 
Efrain  Rios  Montt  can  run  for  president. 
Rios  Montt's  1982-83  regime  was 
marked  by  "a  wave  of  repression  and 
brutality  against  the  Guatemalan  popula- 
tion that  left  in  its  wake  thousands  of 
dead  and  missing  people,"  said  the 
Human  Rights  Office  of  the  Guatemala 
City  Archdiocese. 

•  Bishop  John  H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola- 


Tallahassee,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  International 
Policy,  has  urged  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  "support  deployment  of  an  inter- 
national stabilization  force"  to  Liberia. 

•  The  Vatican  posted  a  budget  deficit 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  attributing 
the  roughly  $15  million  shortfall  mainly 
to  a  global  economic  downturn  and  the 
cost  of  constructing  new  embassies  and 
purchasing  real  estate  in  Rome. 

•  In  a  letter  dated  July  7,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  urged  Poland  and  Ukraine  to 
reconcile  over  the  massacres  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Polish  and  Ukrainian  civil- 
ians during  World  War  II. 

•  The  Catholic  Book  Club,  a  book-of- 
the-month  club  operated  by  America, 
has  discontinued  selling  books  but  will 
continue  to  recommend  a  new  book 
each  month.  The  75-year-old  club  has 
operated  at  a  deficit  for  years  because  of 
rising  costs  and  declining  revenues.  The 
club  will  no  longer  publish  a  monthly 
newsletter,  but  its  monthly  recommen- 
dation can  be  found  at  www.americam- 
agazine.org/cbc.cfm  along  with  a  link 
for  purchasing  the  book  at  amazon.com. 
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of  other  things 


Bush's  Nuclear  Folly 


THE  BUSH  administra- 
tion's response  to  North 
Korea's  nuclear  weapon 
challenge  has  been  hypo- 
critical. While  the  North 
Korean  decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  last 
January  was  lamentable,  it  is  also  under- 
standable. The  Bush  administration  itself 
has  done  much  to  undermine  the  inter- 
national effort  to  counter  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  adminis- 
tration scrapped  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  which  for  almost  30  years  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  international 
nuclear  nonproliferation  regime,  in  order 
to  free  the  United  States  to  build  a 
national  missile  defense  system. 

In  doing  so,  the  administration 
declared  that  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
was  negotiated  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in 
defensive  systems,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  offensive  nuclear  power 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  no  longer  served  America's 
national  interest.  Preserving  its  national 
interest,  not  surprisingly,  was  the  excuse 
used  by  North  Korea  to  justify  its  with- 
drawal from  the  N.P.T. 

But  the  Bush  administration  has  been 
no  friend  of  the  N.P.T.  either.  In  return 
for  a  pledge  by  the  nonweapon  states  not 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  the  nuclear 
weapon  states — including  the  United 
States — promised  to  move  toward  even- 
tual nuclear  disarmament.  Yet  in  a  series 
of  decisions  affecting  U.S.  nuclear 
weapon  policy,  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  that  it  has  no  intention  of 
ending  U.S.  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 

While  the  Bush  administration 
ostensibly  took  a  major  step  toward  end- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race  by  signing  the 
Strategic  Offensive  Reduction  Treaty, 
the  step  was  largely  symbolic.  The  agree- 
ment requires  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals  to 
between  1,700  and  2,200  active  duty  war- 
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heads.  But  between  2,400  and  2,900 
additional  warheads  will  be  kept  in  a 
"ready  reserve." 

The  administration's  Nuclear 
Posture  Review,  leaked  to  the  press  in 
March  2002,  revealed  that  the  additional 
warheads  would  be  used  in  part  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  expanded  list  of 
nuclear  targets — including  targets  in 
North  Korea,  Iran,  Syria  and  Libya,  as 
well  as  in  Russia  and  China.  The  N.P.R. 
also  suggested  that  the  United  States 
needed  new,  low-yield — and  presumably 
more  useable — nuclear  weapons  to 
destroy  hardened  and  deeply  buried  tar- 
gets in  these  countries. 

Last  May,  the  House  and  Senate 
approved  a  series  of  provisions  sought  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon  that 
are  designed  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  such  weapons.  The  House  eased 
a  10-year-old  ban  on  research  into  small- 
er nuclear  weapons,  while  the  Senate  lift- 
ed it  entirely. 

The  N.P.R. 's  call  for  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  response  to  nonnuclear 
attacks  by  so-called  rogue  nations,  like 
North  Korea,  threatens  to  overturn  a 
pledge  by  the  United  States  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  nonweapon 
states  that  are  a  party  to  the  N.P.T.  "Why 
sign,  or  remain  a  signatory  to  a  treaty" 
(the  N.P.T),  asked  Le  Monde,  "which,  in 
exchange  for  your  absolute  renunciation 
of  nuclear  arms,  does  not  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  used  against  you?" 

The  North  Koreans  obviously  got 
the  message.  Fearful  that  the  Bush 
administration  would  turn  on  them  after 
disposing  of  Saddam  Hussein,  they 
announced  ,  on  Jan.  10  that  they  were 
resuming  activities  that  could  give  them 
the  capability  to  produce  a  nuclear 
weapon.  The  North  Koreans  obviously 
reasoned  that  an  American  attack  would 
be  less  likely  if  North  Korea  were 
equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  same  rationale  is 
undoubtedly  compelling  the  Iranians  to 
develop  such  a  capability  as  well. 

As  an  early  indication  that  the  Bush 
administration  was  prepared  to  resume 


U.S.  nuclear  weapons  development, 
shortly  after  entering  office  in  2001  it 
announced  that  it  would  not  push  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  166  nations  that  have 
signed  this  agreement  so  far — including 
97  that  also  have  ratified  it — regard  the 
C.T.B.T.  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  C.T.B.T.  is  premised  upon  the 
proposition  that  if  nations  are  prohibited 
from  testing  nuclear  weapons,  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  develop  them. 

But  the  Bush  administration  obvious- 
ly does  not  want  this  prohibition  to  apply 
to  the  United  States.  It  requested,  and 
received,  congressional  approval  to  cut 
the  lead  time  for  conducting  nuclear 
weapons  tests  to  1 8  months  from  the  cur- 
rent three  years.  This  could  pave  the  way 
toward  resumption  of  underground 
nuclear  testing,  which  Congress  com- 
pelled the  first  President  Hush  to  suspend 
in  1992. 

Obviously,  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
weapon  testing  by  the  United  States 
would  do  much  to  undermine  interna- 
tional support  for  the  C.T.B.T.  If 
America  does  not  do  its  part  to  maintain 
the  nonproliferation  regime,  it  can  hardly 
expect  the  North  Koreans,  the  Iranians  or 
any  other  would-be  nuclear  weapon  state 
to  refrain  from  acquiring  the  ultimate 
weapon. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  stated  repeat- 
edly that  there  can  be  no  moral  accep- 
tance of  military  doctrines  that  envisage 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  even  con- 
tinued reliance  on  nuclear  deterrence. 
"Nuclear  weapons,"  the  Holy  See  has 
declared,  "are  incompatible  with  the 
peace  we  seek  for  the  21st  century;  they 
cannot  be  justified.  These  weapons  are 
instruments  of  death  and  destruction." 

This  is  why  the  pope  has  called  for 
the  banishment  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
through  "a  workable  system  for  negotia- 
tion, even  of  arbitration."  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the 
Holy  See  has  declared,  demands  unequiv- 
ocal action  toward  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  result  of  this  administration's 
nuclear  folly  is  likely  to  be  a  world  filled 
with  nuclear  weapon  states. 

Ronald  E.  Powaski 
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Marital  and  Ecclesial 
Commitment 


-  BY  RICHARD  R.  GAILLARDETZ  - 

In  the  judeo-CHRISTIAN  tradition,  marriage  has  offered  a  set  of  images  help- 
ful in  illuminating  our  communal  relationship  with  God.  Whether  it  is  Israel's 
covenant  with  Yahweh  or  the  church's  bond  with  Christ,  the  nuptial  images  of  bride 
and  bridegroom  have  long  helped  believers  reflect  upon  the  radical  dependence, 
fidelity  and  intimacy  of  the  believing  community's  relationship  with  the  divine. 
Mystics,  often  drawing  on  the  erotic  imagery  of  the  biblical  Song  of  Songs,  have  also  made 
use  of  nuptial  images  to  suggest  the  intimacy  and  vulnerability  of  spiritual  union. 


RICHARD  R.  GAILLARDETZ  is  the  Murray/Bacik  Professor  of  Catholic  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toledo  in  Ohio.  His  newest  book.  By  What  Authority?  A  Primer  on  Scripture, 
the  Magisterium,  and  the  Sense  of  the  Faithful  (Liturgical  Press),  will  appear  in  early  fall. 
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Weddings  and  Marriages 

Too  often,  however,  nuptial  imagery  has  been  put  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  very  romantic  and  idealized  view  of  the  church.  It 
is  true  that  nuptial  images  can  help  us  understand  the 
church's  bond  with  Christ;  but  viewed  from  a  different  per- 
spective, they  can  also  deepen  our  understanding  of  authen- 
tic church  membership. 

Faithful  marriage  has  much  to  offer  regarding  the 
demands  of  any  lifelong  commitment,  including  lifelong 
commitment  to  the  church.  For 
this  to  happen,  however,  the 
heady  confidence  and  virginal 
innocence  of  wedding-day 
promises  made  by  the  bride  and 
groom  must  give  way  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  lifelong  embodi- 
ment of  marriage  vows.  It  is 
marriage  itself,  not  the  wedding 
day,  that  can  teach  us  about  the 
real  demands  of  church  mem- 
bership. This  insight  is  not  dis- 
closed in  white  dresses  and  black 
tuxedos  but  in  mortgages,  chil- 
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attractive  in  their  future  mate.  They  will  exude  a  wonderful 
confidence  in  their  future  together.  Yes,  they  tell  you,  they 
know  that  they  will  go  through  difficult  times,  but  they  love 
each  other  and  are  committed  to  each  other,  and  that  love 
and  commitment,  they  are  confident,  will  be  enough. 

Unfortunately,  their  confidence  is  based  on  what  they 
know  of  each  other  at  that  time.  But  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  professing  their  marriage  vows  is,  in  many  ways, 
quite  different  from  the  person  he  or  she  will  be  in  five,  10 

or  20  years.  Each  spouse  will 
inevitably  change.  Sometimes 
the  change  will  be  subde,  almost 
imperceptible  in  its  minute  vari- 
ances. At  other  times  the  change 
will  be  more  dramatic,  perhaps 
brought  on  by  some  unexpected 
crisis:  illness,  job  loss,  death  in 
the  family  or  infidelity.  At  some 
point  in  the  marriage  the 
thought  may  well  occur  to  one 
or  both  partners:  "This  is  the 
wrong  person  for  me;  I  made  a 
mistake."  The  measure  of  the 
marriage  is  often  determined  by 
how  the  couple  copes  with  this 
realization. 

To  move  through  this  diffi- 
cult time  in  faithful  love  is  to 
experience    the    more  sober 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
the  marital  commitment.  It 
means  acknowledging  that,  no, 
ise  is  not  who  I  thought  he  or  she  was.  My  spouse 
be  able  to  meet  all  my  needs.  My  spouse  will  not 
my  fantasies;  she  or  he  will  not  finally  accept  the 
superiority  of  my  vision   of  life  together, 
cally,  this  embrace  of  limits  can  bring  with  it  a 
ed  gratitude  for  the  precious  comfort,  support  and 
Dnship  spouses  offer  each  other, 
need  not  die  in  such  situations,  but  it  does  change, 
rd  Cohen's  haunting  ballad,  "Hallelujah,"  he  sings, 
tot  a  victory  march,  it's  a  cold  and  it's  a  broken  hal- 
There  is  a  sober  realism  in  these  words.  The  "hal- 
n  the  lips  of  mature  married  couples  is  not  at  all 
"victory  march"  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  it  is 
s  "cold"  and  "broken,"  yet  sincere  in  its  hard-won 
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Weddings  and  Marriages 

Too  often,  however,  nuptial  imagery  has  been  put  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  very  romantic  and  idealized  view  of  the  church.  It 
is  true  that  nuptial  images  can  help  us  understand  the 
church's  bond  with  Christ;  but  viewed  from  a  different  per- 
spective, they  can  also  deepen  our  understanding  of  authen- 
tic church  membership. 

Faithful  marriage  has  much  to  offer  regarding  the 
demands  of  any  lifelong  commitment,  including  lifelong 
commitment  to  the  church.  For 
this  to  happen,  however,  the 
heady  confidence  and  virginal 
innocence  of  wedding-day 
promises  made  by  the  bride  and 
groom  must  give  way  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  lifelong  embodi- 
ment of  marriage  vows.  It  is 
marriage  itself,  not  the  wedding 
day,  that  can  teach  us  about  the 
real  demands  of  church  mem- 
bership. This  insight  is  not  dis- 
closed in  white  dresses  and  black 
tuxedos  but  in  mortgages,  chil- 
dren, layoffs,  illnesses,  argu- 
ments and  reconciliations,  bore- 
dom and  delight. 

The  vows  of  marriage 
involve  couples  in  the  free 
embrace  of  limits  (here  there  is 
much  to  compare  to  the  vowed 
life  of  professed  religious).  In 
marriage,  spouses  vow  them- 
selves in  a  covenant  before  God  to  walk  the  Christian  jour- 
ney bound  to  one  person  in  a  radical  and  exclusive  way.  This 
free  embrace  of  limits  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  for 
entering  into  the  paschal  rhythm  of  the  Christian  life  and 
for  witnessing  publicly  to  the  transformative  power  of  this 
rhythm.  We  Catholics  celebrate  the  unique  intimacy  of 
marriage,  as  we  must.  But  we  need  also  to  celebrate  the  con- 
version and  growth  in  discipleship  that  the  vowed  life  of 
marriage  demands  through  the  limits  it  imposes.  Those 
who  vow  themselves  in  marriage  allow  their  vows  to  shape 
their  very  identity. 

Stanley  Hauerwas  coined  the  aphorism,  "You  always 
marry  the  wrong  person!"  Anyone  married  long  enough 
understands  the  ironic  wisdom  of  this  insight.  Culturally 
and  spiritually,  we  are  encouraged  today  to  think  of  mar- 
riage as  a  decision  to  commit  ourselves  to  Mr.  or  Ms.  Right. 
We  embrace  the  myth  that  there  is  only  one  "right  person" 
for  us.  Ask  engaged  couples  why  they  believe  they  are  "right 
for  each  other,"  and  as  often  as  not,  you  will  receive  a  list  of 
common  interests  and  personality  traits  that  they  find 


attractive  in  their  future  mate.  They  will  exude  a  wonderful 
confidence  in  their  future  together.  Yes,  they  tell  you,  they 
know  that  they  will  go  through  difficult  times,  but  they  love 
each  other  and  are  committed  to  each  other,  and  that  love 
and  commitment,  they  are  confident,  will  be  enough. 

Unfortunately,  their  confidence  is  based  on  what  they 
know  of  each  other  at  that  time.  But  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  professing  their  marriage  vows  is,  in  many  ways, 
quite  different  from  the  person  he  or  she  will  be  in  five,  10 

or  20  years.  Each  spouse  will 
inevitably  change.  Sometimes 
the  change  will  be  subtle,  almost 
imperceptible  in  its  minute  vari- 
ances. At  other  times  the  change 
will  be  more  dramatic,  perhaps 
brought  on  by  some  unexpected 
crisis:  illness,  job  loss,  death  in 
the  family  or  infidelity.  At  some 
point  in  the  marriage  the 
thought  may  well  occur  to  one 
or  both  partners:  "This  is  the 
wrong  person  for  me;  I  made  a 
mistake."  The  measure  of  the 
marriage  is  often  determined  by 
how  the  couple  copes  with  this 
realization. 

To  move  through  this  diffi- 
cult time  in  faithful  love  is  to 
experience  the  more  sober 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
the  marital  commitment.  It 
means  acknowledging  that,  no, 
my  spouse  is  not  who  I  thought  he  or  she  was.  My  spouse 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  my  needs.  My  spouse  will  not 
fulfill  all  my  fantasies;  she  or  he  will  not  finally  accept  the 
obvious  superiority  of  my  vision  of  life  together. 
Paradoxically,  this  embrace  of  limits  can  bring  with  it  a 
heightened  gratitude  for  the  precious  comfort,  support  and 
companionship  spouses  offer  each  other. 

Love  need  not  die  in  such  situations,  but  it  does  change. 
In  Leonard  Cohen's  haunting  ballad,  "Hallelujah,"  he  sings, 
"Love  is  not  a  victory  march,  it's  a  cold  and  it's  a  broken  hal- 
lelujah." There  is  a  sober  realism  in  these  words.  The  "hal- 
lelujah" on  the  lips  of  mature  married  couples  is  not  at  all 
the  giddy  "victory  march"  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  it  is 
sometimes  "cold"  and  "broken,"  yet  sincere  in  its  hard-won 
gratitude.  ; 

Our  Commitment  to  the  Church 

How  might  we  rethink  our  baptismal  commitment  to  the  \ 
church  if  our  images  of  church  belonging  shifted  from  the  I 
innocent  promises  of  bride  and  bridegroom  to  the  battle-test-  • 
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ed  vow;  married  couples?  A  shifting  of  images 

might  ren  us  that  the  vows  of  baptism  also  impose  limits 
e  shape  and  substance  to  our  lives. 

Though  often  first  made  bv  others  on  our  behalf,  as  we 
ratify  our  baptismal  vows  they  direct  us  along  die  path  of  dis- 
cipleship.  These  vows  demand  that  we  renounce,  daily,  the 
seductive  powers  of  evil  and  diat  we  take  up,  daily,  the  cross 
of  Christ.  They  insist  that  we  orient  ourselves  in  all  that  we 
do  to  the  transformative  power  of  grace  in  service  of  the  com- 
ing reign  of  God.  But  these  vows  do  this  by  way  of  Christian 
community.  Our  baptismal  vows  do  not  engage  us  in  a  private 
relationship  with  God,  nor  do  they  send  us  on  some  secret 
mission.  We  are  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ.  Like  mar- 
riage, we  do  not  vow  ourselves  to  an  abstraction.  We  vow 
ourselves  to  God,  in  Christ,  by  the  Spirit,  but  these  vows  are 
enfleshed  in  community  and  this  community  imposes  its  own 
limits  upon  us.  Like  our  spouses,  our  church  inevitably 
changes  over  time. 

Mario  Cuomo,  the  former  governor  of  New  York,  once 
introduced  himself  at  the  beginning  of  an  address  with  the 
words,  "I  am  a  Catholic,  first  by  birth,  then  by  choice,  and 
now  by  love."  This  captures  something  of  my  own  lifelong 
exploration  into  the  depths  of  Catholic  identity.  In  my  early 
adult  years,  having  returned  to  Catholicism  after  a  college 
sojourn  in  more  evangelical  forms  of  Christianity,  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  Catholic  teaching.  The  symmetry  and  systematic 
rigor  of  Catholic  doctrine,  die  rich  textures  of  church  disci- 
pline and  practice,  all  had  immense  appeal  for  me.  Real  pres- 
ence, holy  week,  purgatory,  holy  men  and  women  giving  dra- 
matic witness  to  the  Gospel,  often  in  the  oddest  of  ways — 
these  were  the  marks  of  a  "meaty"  yet  romantic  religion. 

Decades  later,  now  a  professional  theologian,  I  maintain 
my  fascination  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  great  tradi- 
tion. Yet  it  is  a  fascination  that  has  become  chastened.  The 
smooth  and  clean  surfaces  of  my  faith  have  given  way  to  a 
much  rougher  and  more  uneven  texture  filled  with  jagged 
edges  and  unseemly  pockmarks.  This  past  year  has  forced  me 
as  never  before  to  face  up  to  the  brokenness  of  my  church. 
The  central  affirmations  of  my  faidi  remain  sound — I  profess 
the  Creed  each  Sunday  without  hesitation — but  more  and 
more  I  find  that  where  once  I  felt  only  blissful  certitude,  now 
questions,  complexity,  ambiguity  and  even  anger  emerge.  My 
Catholic  identity  is  not  what  it  was  when,  two  decades  ago,  I 
ned  to  the  church  as  a  young  adult.  Much  like  that  ter- 
tent  of  marital  crisis,  in  which  I  dare  to  question 
irried  me  right  person,  I  read  the  latest  Vatican 
ee  or  the  latest  report  of  ecclesiastical  malfeasance  and 
find  myself  struggling  to  keep  my  moorings  in  this  broken 
church  secure. 

The  Long  Haul 

!  wonder  whether  this  might  not  explain  a  trend  that  I 


have  encountered  in  recent  years.  A  profile  has  emerged  in 
my  experience  of  a  surprising  number  of  leaders  in  the 
"orthodoxy  police"  of  the  Catholic  right  who  turn  out  to 
be  adult  converts  to  Catholicism  (these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  many  genuine  conservatives  who  teach 
us  much  by  their  profound  love  of  our  tradition).  This  is 
only  a  trend,  I  hasten  to  point  out,  admitting  of  many 
exceptions.  But  still  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  uncon- 
scious need  to  justify  their  conversion  by  asserting  a  new 
form  of  Catholic  triumphalism.  Do  they  feel  secretly  com- 
pelled to  "out-Catholic"  the  lifelong  Catholics?  As  a  men- 
tor of  mine  once  wryly  observed,  lifelong  Catholics  seem 
less  likely  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  tradition  needs  to  be 
saved  from  its  critics.  When  I  consider  the  romantic  pas- 
sion and  easy  certitude  that  some  of  the  "new  apologists" 
evince  in  their  triumphalist  presentations  of  Catholicism, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  heady  flush  of  optimism  and  confi- 
dence exhibited  by  engaged  and  newly  married  couples. 

We  lifelong  Catholics  have  our  own  baggage,  to  be 
sure,  and  many  of  us  are  certainly  not  innocent  of  tri- 
umphalism. Still,  most  believe  that  our  fidelity  to  our  bap- 
tismal vows  also  gives  us  a  freedom  to  embrace  the  bro- 
kenness of  our  church.  We  can  criticize  the  church 
because  our  commitment  to  her  has  been  chastened;  we 
know  we  are  in  it  for  "the  long  haul."  We  have  long  since 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the  ruptures  in  fidelity  that 
can  call  vows  into  question,  and  the  daily  gripes  and  rec- 
onciliations that  are  the  stuff  of  vowed  living.  We  have 
sorted  out  the  essentials  of  our  faith  from  the  ambiguities, 
inconsistencies  and,  too  often,  even  contradictions  that  are 
bound  up  in  all  that  might  count  for  "being  Catholic."  We 
find  we  can  embrace  a  whole  set  of  tensions  without  losing 
fidelity. 

For  my  part,  I  affirm  the  wondrous  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  but  wonder  why  my  church  finds  it  so  difficult 
to  embrace  the  body  without  romanticizing  it.  I  affirm  the 
Trinity  but  wonder  why  we  insist  on  domesticating  our 
God  as  some  reigning  "super-being"  hovering  around  the 
periphery  of  daily  concerns.  I  affirm  the  Eucharist  but 
wonder  why  we  turn  a  sacred  action  that  demands  every- 
thing of  the  eucharistic  assembly  into  a  sacred  object  that 
demands  little  beyond  our  private  piety.  I  defend  the  need 
for  an  apostolic  office  but  wonder  why  it  is  so  often  exer- 
cised "like  the  rulers  of  this  age"  (1  Cor  2:6). 

Ask  me  now  and  I  can  repeat,  without  hesitation,  my 
baptismal  vows.  But  they  are  as  different  to  me  now  as  are 
the  vows  I  made  to  my  wife  years  ago.  What  remains  is  the 
fidelity  to  something  greater,  something  that  is  glimpsed 
but  never  captured,  something  that  possesses  me  more 
than  I  possess  it.  It  is  because  of  this  deep  felt  conscious- 
ness of  Catholic  identity,  the  determinative  and  formative 
shape  of  my  Catholic  existence,  that  I  find  the  freedom  to 
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question  this  particular  teaching  or  that  practice. 

When  I  first  married  my  wife,  Diana,  I  was  confident 
in  our  future  together  because  I  thought  I  knew  her — 
knew  her  beliefs,  her  convictions  and  interests.  We  loved 
golf  and  theology  and  both  wanted  children.  But  we  have 
played  golf  three  times  since  we  were  married,  and  we 
rarely  if  ever  have  the  theological  conversations  and 
debates  that  animated  the  months  of  our  engagement.  We 
have  children,  but  must  constantly  renegotiate  our  vision 
of  parenting  them  as  new  situations  arise.  The  intuitions 
and  instincts  that  led  us  to  marriage  were  sound,  even  if 
our  perception  and  articulation  of  them  have  not  always 
been  clear.  It  was  the  vows,  more  often  than  not,  that 
forced  us  to  go  deeper  when  some  new  conflict,  some  glar- 
ing difference  in  perspective,  stared  us  in  the  face. 

It  is  the  vows  of  my  baptism  that  sustain  me  in  my 
Catholic  identity  today.  The  precise  articulation  of  my 
Catholic  identity  in  theology,  doctrine  and  practice  has 
proven  as  elusive  as  my  attempts  to  explain  to  anyone  who 
asks  "why"  Diana  continues  to  love  me  and  I  her. 
Incarnation,  Trinity,  sacrament,  redemption,  authority — 
these  are  just  words  and  romantic  abstractions  until  they 
become  enfleshed  in  the  vowed  living  of  a  baptismal  com- 
munity. 

I  have  encountered  no  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
sober  realism  of  Catholic  ecclesial  commitment  constituted 
by  baptismal  vows  than  that  of  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J.,  who 
wrote  in  Tell  the  Next  Generation: 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century,  I  have  seen  more 
Catholic  corruption  than  you  have  read  of.  I  have  tast- 
ed it.  I  have  been  reasonably  corrupt  myself.  And  yet 
I  joy  in  this  Church — this  living,  pulsing,  sinning  peo- 
ple of  God,  love  it  with  a  crucifying  passion.  Why? 
For  all  the  Catholic  hate,  I  experience  here  a  commu- 
nity of  love.  For  all  the  institutional  idiocy,  I  find  here 
a  tradition  of  reason.  For  all  the  individual  repressions, 
I  breathe  here  an  air  of  freedom.  For  all  the  fear  of  sex, 
I  discover  here  the  redemption  of  my  body.  In  an  age 
so  inhuman,  I  touch  here  the  tears  of  compassion.  In  a 
world  so  grim  and  humorless,  I  share  here  rich  joy  and 
laughter.  In  the  midst  of  death  I  hear  an  incomparable 
stress  on  life.  For  all  the  apparent  absence  of  God,  I 
sense  here  the  real  presence  of  Christ. 

Faithful  baptismal  living,  like  faithful  marriage, 
embraces  both  the  blessings  and  limits  that  meaningful 
vows  entail.  For  the  paradox  of  our  faith  is  that  our  human 
fulfillment  comes  when  we  abandon  the  quest  for  fulfill- 
ment in  imitation  of  the  self-emptying  love  of  Christ.  It  is 
in  that  movement  of  love  that  the  essence  of  all  vowed  liv- 
ing is  found.  g| 
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Dave  brubeck  is  recognized  as  a  gifted  jazz 
pianist  and  composer.  His  use  of  innovative 
techniques,  like  the  unique  time  signatures 
showcased  in  the  breakthrough  album,  Time 
Out  (1 959),  made  him  a  leading  light  of  West  Coast  jazz. 
Indeed,  the  singular  chemistry  of  his  classic  quartet 
established  him  as  an  enduring  jazz  favorite.  Over  the 
40  years,  Brubeck  has  quietly  created  a  body  of 
ral  work  of  such  emotional  depth  and  intellectual 
Dmplexity  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an 
American  composer  of  the  caliber  of  Charles  Ives  or 
Aaron  Copland  ell  known,  however,  are  Brubeck's 

religious  compositions. 


MICHAEL  SHERWIN,  O.P.,  is  associate  professor  of  moral  theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 


Religious  Works 

Born  on  Dec.  6,  1920, 
Dave  Brubeck  was  raised 
in  a  loosely  Protestant 
family,  but  was  himself 
never  baptized.  While 
growing  up  as  a  rancher's 
son  in  California, 
Brubeck  was  already 
drawn  to  contemplate 
creation  and  to  express 
musically  what  he  felt. 
His  turn  toward  classical 
music,  however,  arose 
from  his  experiences  as 
an  infantryman  during 
the  Second  World  Wtr. 
In  a  recent  interview, 
Brubeck  confided  that 
the  war  instilled  in  him 
the  conviction  that 
"something  should  be 
done  musically  to 
strengthen  man's  knowl- 
edge of  God." 
Brubeck  initially  considered  pursuing  themes  present 
in  all  world  religions,  but  he  soon  realized  that  "what  he 
really  wanted  to  do  was  investigate  his  own  inheritance.  It 
was  then  that  he  began  to  focus  more  on  the  Christian 
message,"  Dave's  wife  of  more  than  60  years,  Iola  Brubeck, 
recently  explained.  The  initial  result  of  this  study  was  the 
oratorio  The  Light  in  the  Wilderness  (1968),  a  meditation  on 
the  temptations  and  teachings  of  Christ.  The  work's  cen- 
tral pillar  is  a  reflection  on  the  call  to  love  our  enemies. 
Brubeck's  response  to  the  madness  of  war  was  a  musical 
meditation  on  Christ's  challenging  words,  "Love  your 
enemies;  do  good  to  those  who  hate  you."  Indeed,  his  reli-  * 
gious  compositions  can  be  understood  as  attempts  to| 
express  musically  God's  love  and  the  implications  of  this  I 

*  .  •  CO 

love  for  the  Christian  life.  s 
In  his  cantata  Gates  of  Justice  (1969),  Brubeck  turned  his  % 
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attention  to  justice.  Brubeck  had  long  been  concerned  with 
racial  equality.  During  the  1950's,  he  and  his  integrated 
quartet  regularly  played  throughout  the  South,  refusing  to 
accept  segregation.  When  violence  erupted  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  between  blacks  and  Jews, 
Brubeck  offered  a  meditation  on  biblical  justice.  The  canta- 
ta incorporates  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  who 
had  been  assassinated  several  months  earlier,  and  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  Brubeck  employs  Dr.  King's  words  to 
remind  us  that  "we  must  live  together  as  brothers,  or  die 
together  as  fools." 

Brubeck  pursued  similar  themes  in  his  1971  cantata, 
Truth  Is  Fallen.  Written  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  work  is  a  meditation  on  the  lament  in  Is  59:4,  14:  "None 
pleadeth  for  justice,  none  pleadeth  for  truth....  Truth  is  fall- 
en in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter."  The  piece  pow- 
erfully expresses  the  social  effects  of  embracing  a  culture  of 
deception. 

In  La  Fiesta  de  la  Posada  (1975),  Brubeck  shifted  to  the 
more  joyful  theme  of  Christmas.  Based  on  the  Latin 
American  carol  tradition  of  las  posadas,  this  choral  pageant  is 
a  grass-roots  favorite  performed  annually  throughout  the 
country. 

Joining  the  Church 

Brubeck  reached  a  turning  point  in  his  religious  develop- 
ment when  he  accepted  a  commission  from  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  to  compose  a  Mass.  Brubeck  did  not  want  to  under- 
take the  project.  Not  being  a  Catholic,  he  felt  unqualified. 
Yet,  as  Brubeck  explained,  the  publisher,  Ed  Murray,  would 
not  take  no  for  an  answer.  "For  two  years  he  bugged  me.... 
I'd  kick  him  away  like  a  dog  you  don't  want  nipping  at  your 
heels,  but  he  kept  coming  back."  Finally  Brubeck  agreed, 
but  only  conditionally.  "I  told  Ed,  'I'll  write  three  pieces, 
and  I  want  you  to  find  the  best  Catholic  expert  to  look  at 
them  and  say  whether  they're  all  right.'"  Murray  chose 
Sister  Theophane  Hytrek.  It  was  an  inspired  choice.  "She 
got  together  a  group  of  musicians  in  Milwaukee.  The  mes- 
sage came  back,  'Tell  Dave  to  continue  and  don't  change  a 
note.'"  So  Brubeck  continued.  The  final  result  in  1979,  To 
Hope!  A  Celebration,  is  stunningly  beautiful. 

There  was,  however,  one  glitch.  The  "Our  Father"  was 
not  listed  among  the  parts  given  to  Brubeck  to  set  to  music. 
When  the  Rev.  Ron  Brassard  heard  the  completed  Mass,  he 
noticed  the  oversight  and  pressed  Brubeck  to  write  music  for 
it  as  well.  Brubeck's  emphatic  response  was  that  he  was  tired 
and  going  on  vacation  with  his  family.  Something,  however, 
stirred  in  the  composer.  On  the  second  night  of  his  vacation 
he  dreamed  an  entire  Our  Father:  "I  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
wrote  it  down,  because  I  knew  its  simplicity  was  working  and 
I  didn't  want  it  to  get  away  from  me. ..and  it's  so  simple;  but 
I  heard  the  choir  and  the  orchestration,  everything."  The 


experience  had  such  a  profound  effect  on  Brubeck,  he 
became  a  Catholic.  That  very  night  he  said  to  himself,  "If 
this  is  what's  happening,  I  think  I'll  join  the  church." 

The  recording  of  the  Mass  (CD,  Telarc,  1996)  as  per- 
formed at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.,  tes- 
tifies to  the  arresting  beauty  of  the  work.  The  spiritual 
power  of  the  Mass,  however,  is  best  revealed  in  Daniel 
Wilson's  film  (DVD,  Lance,  2002)  documenting  Brubeck's 
performance  of  the  Mass  in  Moscow.  The  award-winning 
filmmaker  follows  Brubeck  and  Russell  Gloyd,  the  longtime 
conductor  of  Brubeck's  orchestral  works,  through  the 
adventure  of  preparing  a  Russian  orchestra  and  choir  to 
present  the  Mass  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Besides  capturing  the  joy  on  the  faces  of  those  who  attend- 
ed, Wilson  documents  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  Mass  on  die 
musicians  themselves.  The  words  of  the  Mass  seem  to 
empower  the  singers  to  express  their  own  spiritual  longings, 
becoming  a  source  of  meditation  for  them.  For  example, 
commenting  on  the  biblical  refrain,  "All  my  hope  is  in  you, 
O  Lord,  you  are  my  rock  and  my  strength,"  the  Russian 
baritone,  Jan  Kratov,  confided,  "This  has  become  lodged  in 
my  heart,  and  I  will  remember  it  for  a  long  time." 

Wilson's  documentary  also  reveals  the  importance  of 
Russell  Gloyd  in  making  Brubeck's  orchestral  pieces  better 
known.  As  Brubeck's  factotum,  Gloyd  both  conducts  and 
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helps  ;  n  dings  of  these  more  recent  works. 

A  ca  are  the  recent  recording  sessions  that 

Glovd  ed  at  the  Abbey  Road  Studios  in  London. 

The  sessions  brought  together  Brubeck,  his  quartet,  an 
o  :ra  and  choir  to  record  Brubeck's  1978  Easter  ora- 
torio. Beloved  Son,  and  his  1983  eucharistic  meditation, 
Pange  Lingua  Variations. 

In  a  recent  conversation,  Gloyd  was  especially  enthusi- 
astic about  the  success  of  the  Pange  Lingua:  "We  brought 
the  Abbey  back  to  Abbey  Road."  Commissioned  by  the 
diocese  of  Sacramento,  Pange  Lingua  Variations  is  a  dia- 
logue between  the  chanted  Latin  verses  of  St.Thomas 
Aquinas  and  English  translations  of  those  verses  expressed 
musically  by  Brubeck.  Gloyd  explains  that  "musically  what 
[Brubeck]  is  doing  is  representing  the  spirit  of  the  chant  in 
each  of  the  variations,  plus  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
chant."  The  result  is  hauntingly  beautiful.  Especially 
effective  is  the  harmony  between  Brubeck's  music  and  the 
poetry  of  the  English  text,  assembled  by  Iola  Brubeck 
from  several  different  English  translations. 

Iola  Brubeck's  labors  for  Pange  Lingua  point  to  her  key 
role  in  the  genesis  of  Brubeck's  religious  works.  Brubeck  calls 
her  "the  brains  of  the  operation."  Concretely,  she  is  Brubeck's 
lyrical  voice.  Trained  in  literature  and  drama,  Iola  is  a  sure- 
footed lyricist.  Her  first  major  collaboration  was  Brubeck's 


1962  musical,  The  Real  Ambassadors,  which  tackled  racial 
injustice  in  creative  and  courageous  ways.  Iola  wrote  the 
libretto  and  the  lyrics  to  Brubeck's  score.  The  idea  was  to  give 
Louis  Armstrong  a  musical  platform  for  broaching  issues 
Americans  found  difficult  to  face.  A  simple  concept,  it  was  far 
from  simple  to  execute.  Iola  Brubeck's  lyrics  gave  the  pro- 
duction the  voice  it  needed.  In  an  interview  with  Hedrick 
Smith  included  in  last  December's  PBS  documentary  on 
Brubeck,  Iola  described  her  subsequent  collaboration  with 
her  husband  on  the  explicitly  religious  piece,  Light  in  the 
Wilderness.  "I  don't  know  how  I  got  into  the  mix  but  I  started 
looking  for  portions  of  the  Bible  that  I  thought  said  what  he 
wanted  to  say." 

Improvisation  and  Baroque  Forms 

Some  critics  have  difficulty  understanding  Brubeck's  use 
of  improvisation  in  a  classical  setting.  Improvisation, 
however,  which  baroque  composers  called  "ornamenta- 
tion," has  a  long  history  in  Western  music.  As  Russell 
Gloyd  explained,  improvisation  was  an  integral  part  of 
baroque  performance,  especially  for  Bach,  who  used  it 
liberally.  Gloyd  concludes  that  with  respect  to  improvisa- 
tion in  liturgical  settings,  "there  is  nothing  new  here.  It's 
just  that  unlike  Bach  we  have  the  chance  to  record  it." 
Brubeck's  mentor,  the  French  composer  Darius  Milhaud, 
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with  whom  Brubeck  studied  at  Mills  College  in  the 
1940s,  was  also  deeply  aware  of  the  affinities  between 
baroque  forms  and  jazz.  "Milhaud  gave  us  Bach  chorales 
over  and  over  and  the  study  of  Bach  counterpoint  and 
fugues.  And  then  when  you  came  to  composition  you 
were  absolutely  free."  Indeed,  as  Brubeck  explained  to 
Marian  McPartland  on  her  NPR  program,  recorded  as 
Piano  Jazz  (CD,  The  Jazz  Alliance,  1993),  Milhaud  would 
invite  the  jazz  musicians  in  his  composition  classes  to 
wrrite  their  fugues  and  counterpoint  for  jazz  instruments. 
It  was  therefore  natural  for  Brubeck  to  develop  an  eye  for 
the  affinities  between  jazz  performance  and  orchestral 
composition. 

Neri  and  Disciplined  Freedom 

Brubeck's  penchant  for  the  oratorio  form,  a  child  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  and  his  Oratory,  points  to  a  curious  affinity 
between  Brubeck's  understanding  of  improvisation  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  Oratory.  Philip  Neri  was  known  by  his 
contemporaries  for  his  unpredictability.  The  Holy  Spirit 
seemed  to  empower  him  with  the  freedom  to  act  in  wild 
and  unexpected  ways.  Yet  Neri  lived  this  freedom  from 
within  a  formidable  discipline  of  prayer  and  self-denial. 
Brubeck  notes  that  freedom's  relationship  to  discipline  is 
also  present  in  jazz.  Indeed,  he  regards  this  relationship  as 
the  source  of  jazz's  universal  appeal.  In  an  interview  with 
Vladimir  Posner  (included  in  Wilson's  DVD  documen- 
tary), Brubeck  contends  that  jazz  has  "something  you  must 


have  to  succeed:  freedom  within  tremendous  discipline." 

The  disciplined  freedom  of  improvisation  is  perhaps 
the  closest  musical  expression  of  the  love  Brubeck  has 
tried  to  share.  In  a  recent  interview,  Brubeck  four  times 
drew  the  conversation  back  to  the  Christian  call  to  love 
our  enemies.  When  he  expresses  this  theme  musically, 
Brubeck  is  tapping  the  Christian  roots  of  both  jazz  and 
classical  music.  Indeed,  he  is  infusing  them  with  the  vital- 
ity of  these  roots.  In  Brubeck,  jazz  is  going  back  to 
church. 

More  Recent  Religious  Works 

Other  religious  pieces  worthy  of  note  are  the  feisty  Voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  Tongues  of  Fire  (1985);  the  Marian  reflection 
In  Praise  of  Mary;  a  psalm  reflection  on  Brubeck's  experi- 
ence of  heart  surgery,  Joy  in  the  Morning  (1990),  and  a 
chorale/fugue  combination  in  honor  of  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
Upon  This  Rock  (1987).  This  last  piece  is  especially  inter- 
esting, because  it  too  came  to  Brubeck  in  a  dream.  In 
preparation  for  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  San 
Francisco,  he  was  asked  to  write  a  nine-minute  reflection 
on  the  Lord's  words  to  Peter,  "Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."  Brubeck  at  first  refused.  Once  again,  howev- 
er, something  stirred  within  him:  "I  dreamt  the  fugue  sub- 
ject. I  won't  say  I  dreamt  the  whole  fugue,  but  once  I  had 
the  subject,  then  I  could  hear  the  answer  and  the  counter- 
subject,  and  I  knew  I  could  do  it."  Brubeck  describes  it  as 
"the  best  thing  I  have  ever  written."  El 
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Sister-to-Sister:  A  New 
Approach  to  AIDS  in  Africa 


Y GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


ALTHOUGH  BOTH 
WOMEN  and  men  are 
dying  of  AIDS  at 
ever  increasing  rates 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  it  is 
women  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  epidemic's  destructive 
impact.  Xot  only  do  they 
account  for  close  to  60  percent 
of  H.I.V.-AIDS  infections 
there,  they  also  suffer  dispro- 
portionately from  the  stigmati- 
zation  that  accompanies  the  dis- 
ease. And  it  is  women,  too,  who 
generally  bear  the  burden  of 
caring  for  family  members  who 
are  stricken,  as  well  as  orphaned 
children  left  behind  by  their 
dead  parents. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the 
epidemic's  impact  and  to  seek 
for  solutions,  a  group  of  reli- 
gious women  from  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  coun- 
tries in  Africa  have  come 
together  to  examine  possibili- 
ties for  effecting  needed 
change.  The  initial  result  has 
been  the  creation  of  die  All 
Africa  Conference:  Sister  to 
Sister.  A  pilot  meeting  is  sched- 

O  take  place  on  Aug.  12-18    An  unidentified  sister  watches  as  an  AIDS  orphan  takes  a  generic 
>b:    Ken  "a    with   100    f°rm  °f  the  antiretroviral  dru2  AZT  at  tne  Nyumbani  children's  home 
'   '                    near  Nairobi.  Kenya,  in  June  2001. 
African     religious     women   — 


Margaret  Farley — a  theologian 
and  ethicist  at  Yale 
University" — said  in  a  telephone 
interview  from  New  Haven 
that  it  arose  in  the  context  of  a 
WTiite  House  summit  on  AIDS 
late  in  2000.  "Religious  leaders, 
primarily  from  the  countries  of 
the  South,  had  come  together 
to  discuss  the  issues  relating  to 
AIDS,"  she  said.  "But  few 
women  were  present,  and 
although  much  was  said  about 
caring  for  the  sick  and  the  need 
for  compassion,  there  was 
silence  on  three  areas:  sexuality, 
the  status  of  women  and  how 
these  interconnect  with  poverty 
and  consequently  with  the 
impact  of  AIDS." 

Others  sensed  the  same 
omission,  and  as  a  result,  fol- 
lowing the  White  House  gath- 
ering, Sister  Farley — in  part- 
nership with  U.S.A.I.D. — orga- 
nized what  she  described  as  an 
interfaith  consultation  at  Yale 
that  included  two  dozen 
African  women  theologians. 
The  hope  was  that  new 
approaches  to  AIDS  might  be 
\iewed  through  the  perspective 
of  African  religious  women. 
Silence  and  gender  discrimina- 


attending.  The  coordinators  on  the  U.S.  side  are  two  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  Eileen  Hogan  and  Margaret  Farley. 

How  did  the  idea  first  arise?  One  of  the  two  sisters, 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


tion,  it  was  felt,  had  created  barriers  against  considering  the 
issue  of  prevention:  prevention  methods  now  widely  used  in 
Western  countries  tend  to  be  seen  in  Africa  as  unacceptable 
because  of  cultural  and  religious  factors. 

Both  Sister  Farlev  and  Sister  Ho^an  traveled  to  Nairobi 
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last  February  to  meet  with  religious  women  there  to  help 
with  the  planning  of  the  conference  in  August.  Sister  Hogan 
has  long  had  direct  familiarity  with  the  devastation  caused  by 
AIDS  through  her  previous  ministry  as  a  chaplain  at  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention  in  New  York  City.  "We  met 
with  15  African  religious  women  from  eight  countries  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,"  she  said  in  another  interview.  "Some 
were  sent  by  their  congregations  and  others  by  the  various 
'sisterhoods'  that  exist  in  African  nations." 

During  their  stay  in  February,  she  and  Sister  Farley 
heard  the  African  sisters  speak  of  the  struggles  they  were 
experiencing  not  just  because  of  issues  of  silence,  gender  dis- 
crimination and  sexual  abuse — but  also  grief.  "Many  of  their 
blood  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  family  members  have 
AIDS,  and  a  number  of  them  have  died,"  Sister  Hogan 
observed.  She  went  on  to  note  that  in  addition  to  grief, 
"these  religious  women  from  Sub-Saharan  countries  feel  a 
painful  restlessness  at  being  unable  to  help  their  sick  loved 
ones."  They  have  no  money  with  which  to  defray  the  costs 
of  care,  nor  do  they  have  the  freedom  to  assist  caregivers 
themselves,  she  noted.  A  common  refrain  among  them  all 
was  consequendy  the  question:  where  is  God  in  all  this? 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  behavior  that  has  led  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  AIDS  and  the  vulnerability  of  poor  women, 
Sister  Hogan  told  of  long-distance  truck  drivers,  away  from 
home  for  lengthy  periods,  who  stop  along  their  routes  in  vil- 
lages where  they  pay  for  sexual  encounters.  "The  women  are 
so  poor  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  earning  what  they — 
and  their  children — need  just  to  survive  from  one  day  to  the 
next."  Because  of  avenues  of  rapid  transmission  like  this,  she 
said,  "we  haven't  begun  to  see  the  full  extent  of  AIDS  among 
women  in  Africa." 

Sister  Farley,  too,  commented  on  the  connection 
between  AIDS  and  poverty,  and  how  poverty  affects  the  sta- 
tus of  women  in  Africa.  Illiteracy  rates  remain  high  for 
African  women  because  of  deeply  rooted  gender  discrimi- 
nation. "If  parents  have  the  means  to  send  only  some  of 
their  children  to  school,"  she  said,  "they  send  the  boys,  not 
the  girls."  As  they  move  out  of  childhood,  with  no  education 
and  therefore  no  skills  with  which  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
many  girls  and  young  women  feel  driven  to  accept  the  paid- 
for  advances  of  men.  Both  Sister  Farley  and  Sister  Hogan 
emphasized  that  a  farther  deadly  corollary  of  poverty  is  the 
lack  of  access  to  nourishing  food.  For  those  infected,  the 
progress  of  H.I.V  is  rapid  and,  as  Sister  Hogan  bluntly  put 
it,  "people  without  adequate  nourishment  die  quicker." 

For  her  part,  Sister  Farley  noted  that  African  religious 
women,  though  powerful  in  themselves,  have  been  limited 
by  the  lack  of  resources  that  might  allow  them  to  come 
together  to  empower  one  another  in  response  to  the  AIDS 
pandemic.  The  forthcoming  conference,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
a  move  toward  their  contributing  to  that  much  needed 


response.  Whatever  the  specifics  of  the  response,  it  will 
surely  include  working  to  overcome  gender-based  discrimi- 
nation. And  connected  with  this  discrimination  is  a  patriar- 
chal tradition  that  keeps  many  women  locked  into  situations 
of  voicelessness — a  voicelessness  that  manifests  itself  in 
widespread  reluctance  to  discuss  the  pandemic  openly.  "We 
found  that  the  word  AIDS  itself  is  avoided,  and  those  ill 
from  die  disease  are  simply  referred  to  as  'being  sick,'" 
Sister  Hogan  said.  When  the  effects  of  the  disease  can  no 
longer  be  hidden,  she  added,  people  who  have  fallen  ill  may 
then  be  stigmatized  and  blamed,  sometimes  even  by  their 
own  family  members.  Such  blame  can  be  especially  painful 
for  a  wife  whose  own  husband  has  infected  her. 

As  for  the  anti-retroviral  drugs  available  to  most  H.I.V.- 
positive  people  in  wealthier  parts  of  the  world — drugs  that 
gready  extend  life  expectancy — only  a  tiny  number  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  have  access  to  them.  Sister  Farley  spoke  of 
visiting  two  AIDS  hospices  in  Ethiopia.  "At  one,"  she  said, 
"they  could  offer  only  a  few  vitamins,  and  at  the  other  all 
they  had  on  hand  was  a  watered-down  form  of  aspirin." 
Even  the  use  of  the  relatively  inexpensive  AZT  presents 
problems.  Administered  routinely  to  H.I.V-positive  preg- 
nant women  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  mother-child 
transmission,  in  Africa  its  usefulness  is  limited  not  only 
because  of  cost,  but  also  because  even  if  the  child  is  born 
without  the  virus,  the  mother  has  no  alternative  but  to  nurse 
her  child  and  risk  transmitting  the  infection  to  her  newborn 
infant.  Few  mothers  can  afford  infant  formula,  and  for  the 
ones  who  can,  mixing  powdered  formula  with  water  that  is 
not  clean  can  lead  to  other  life-threatening  illnesses. 

The  August  pilot  conference  is  only  a  beginning.  Two 
more  are  also  being  planned.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  lead 
to  further  and  wider  networking  among  religious  women  in 
Africa  that  may,  in  time,  promote  the  kinds  of  systemic 
change  that  could  help  lower  the  rate  of  infection  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  highest.  Sister  Farley  cited  Uganda  as  a 
country  whose  political  leadership  has  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  prevention  in  a  forthright  manner,  with  encouraging 
results.  Now,  as  the  Sister-to-Sister  initiative  gets  under  way, 
their  efforts  may  help  create  positive  changes  for  women  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  Currently,  it  is  they  who  carry  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  pandemic's  burdens.  ES 
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BY  PATRICK  LANG 


What  is  truth?"  John  the  Evangelist 
attributes  this  question  to  Pilate  in  his 
examination  of  Jesus.  Pilate  was  express- 
ing his  frustration  over  the  unpleasant 
reality  that  the  man  before  him  was  probably  innocent  of  the 
charge  of  treason  to  the  Roman  state,  but  that  it  would  nev- 
ertheless be  necessary,  for  reasons  of  imperial  policy,  to  kill 
him.  Ultimately  Pilate  ignored  the  truth,  which  too  often 
also  is  a  temptation  for  government  officials  who  are  making 
decisions  about  national  security. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  such  temptations, 
many  governments  have  developed  safeguards  to  insure  that 
policy  decisions  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fixed  opin- 
ions of  individuals  or  small  groups.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  such  safeguards  are  intelligence  analysts,  who  are 
generally  career  specialists  in  analytic  thinking  who  have 
acquired  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject. 
Policy  staffs  and  decision  makers  are  supposed  to  rely  on 
intelligence  analysts  for  data  and  expert  judgments  about  sig- 
nificant issues  of  fact  on  which  policy  decisions  should  be 
made. 

To  make  sure  that  the  judgments  are  truly  independent, 
elaborate  safeguards  are  established.  Intelligence  organiza- 
tions are  generally  positioned  within  the  government  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  not  directly  subordinated  to  the  policy 
makers  whom  they  support.  These  organizations  may  sup- 
port the  national  government  as  a  whole,  as  the  C.I.A.  does, 
and  have  as  its  only  superior  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  Or  they  may  be  within  a  department  of  government, 
as  are  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Bureau  of 
igence  and  Research  in  the  State  Department.  In  the 
of  these  two  groups,  their  only  boss  is  the  secretary  of 
)artment  himself.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  for  the  ana- 
to  work  with  and  support  the  policy  formulating  staffs 
with  a  certain  degree  of  independence  in  their  judgments. 

PATRICK  LANG,  a  retired  Army  colonel,  served  as  chief  Mideast 
analyst  and  head  of  human  intelligence  for  the  U.S.  Defense 

intelligence  Agency  during  the  1990's. 


They  can  present  hard  data  unfettered  by  fear  of  retaliation 
that  could  affect  career  advancement  or  budgets. 

The  Israelis  carry  this  process  of  insulation  to  an  extreme 
by  maintaining  within  their  Directorate  of  Military 
Intelligence  a  section  named  The  Devil's  Advocate,  which 
has  the  mission  of  presenting  analyses  that  directly  oppose 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  D.M.I,  and  indeed  of  the  government 
itself.  A  senior  intelligence  officer  is  selected  for  this  duty 
who  understands  that  this  normally  will  be  his  last  tour  of 
duty.  A  few  men  who  have  held  this  point  have  moved  on  to 
other  ministries,  but  most  have  gone  from  this  job  into  a 
retirement  covered  with  honors. 

In  the  world  of  foreign  policy  formulation  there  are  two 
main  groups  of  players.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  intelligence 
analysts  and  their  managerial  supervisors,  who  are  usually 
career  professionals  who  have  spent  many  years  acquiring 
the  skills  and  ethos  of  their  craft.  Their  function  in  the  pro- 
cess of  foreign  policy  formulation  is  to  describe  reality  as  best 
they  can.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  policy  formulation  team 
of  ministerial  staff  and  politically  selected  seniors,  who  are 
responsible  for  proposing  useful  policy  options  and  making 
decisions.  Their  purpose  is  to  shape  reality.  Between  these 
two  groups  there  is  constant  tension,  which  is  probably 
inevitable. 

From  time  to  time  new  people  in  a  new  administration 
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try  out  the  intelligence  analysts  to  see  how  firmly  they  resist 
producing  intelligence  tailored  to  advance  the  agenda  of  the 
administration.  In  nearly  all  cases,  a  firm  display  of  friendly 
distance  is  all  that  is  required  to  set  an  appropriate  tone  for 
relations. 

As  a  result,  the  government  normally  receives  estimates, 
which  are  carefully  vetted  to  allow  for  the  vagaries  of  source 
reliability  and  the  probable  truth  of  individual  pieces  of 
information.  Such  estimates  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
probabilities  that  develop  from  reliable  sources  and  infor- 
mation that  is  believed  by  the  intelligence  community  to  be 
credible.  To  make  sure  that  finished  intelligence  is  not  the 
"brainstorm"  of  one  person  or  some  small  group,  estimates 
are  submitted  to  various  agencies  to  see  whether  they  hold 
water.  Intelligence  estimates  should  never  be  policy-pre- 
scriptive. For  the  intelligence  people  to  support  a  unique 
course  of  action  through  their  work  product  would  pervert 
their  function.  If  they  were  to  do  that,  they  would  become 
just  one  more  element  in  the  policy-making  apparatus 
rather  than  the  guardians  of  truth  that  they  should  be. 
"Facts,  nothing  but  the  facts"  should  be  their  motto. 

In  the  Bush  administration,  this  carefully  constructed 
system  of  checks  and  balances  appears  to  have  been  distort- 
ed. It  is  now  well  known  that  some  appointees  in  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Vice  President's  Office,  the 


National  Security  Council  and  even  the  State  Department 
entered  office  with  a  rigid  and  very  ambitious  set  of  geo- 
strategic  goals  for  the  future  of  the  United  States  and 
indeed  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  measured  judgments  of 
the  intelligence  community  concerning  such  issues  as  the 
continuing  presence  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
degree  of  connection  between  Al  Qaeda  and  the  former 
government  of  Iraq  were  considered  unsatisfactory  by  these 
people  and  insufficiently  committed  to  the  task  of  uncover- 
ing the  "truth"  of  Iraqi  culpability. 

Unhappiness  with  what  the  intelligence  community  was 
producing  grew  to  be  so  great  after  the  first  year  of  the  Bush 
administration  that  the  Defense  Department  created  a  small 
"cell"  of  civilians  within  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
defense  dedicated  to  the  task  of  critiquing  the  work  of  the 
intelligence  community  and  re-examining  the  raw  data 
from  the  vast  stream  of  information  available  to  the  govern- 
ment. Its  job  was  to  find  "tidbits"  of  information  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  professional  analysts  and  that  made 
the  case  for  military  action  against  Iraq.  Not  surprisingly, 
this  group  was  able  to  apply  the  yardstick  of  its  previous 
convictions  to  the  available  raw  information  (which  includ- 
ed the  self-interested  statements  of  Iraqi  emigres)  to  find  a 
pattern  of  information  that  could  be  packaged  for  die  man- 
agement of  opinion  at  home  and  abroad. 

Did  they  lie?  No,  the  men  involved  would  surely  not  lie. 
They  can  point  to  individual  bits  of  information  that  were 
the  basis  of  their  arguments.  It  was  certainly  dishonest, 
however,  to  depict  the  strategic  information  warfare  cam- 
paign that  they  were  conducting  as  equivalent  to  the 
responsible  work  of  American  intelligence. 

The  next  time  a  president  of  the  United  States  appeals 
to  his  people  or  other  nations  to  trust  his  words,  there  will 
be  a  noticeable  coolness  in  the  reception  given  to  him.  The 
very  system  for  measured  deliberations  in  deciding  United 
States  policy  has  been  undermined  by  men  obsessed  with 
their  own  cleverness  and  dismissive  of  the  cumulative  wis- 
dom of  those  who  went  before  them  in  government.  A 
retired  senior  C.I.A.  officer  recendy  remarked  that  he  had 
never  thought  that  the  United  States  would,  in  the  end, 
invade  Iraq,  but  that  now  he  understood  what  had  hap- 
pened. "The  normal  work  of  government  was  ignored,"  he 
said.  "Now  they  can  do  anything;  anything  can  be  justified 
in  this  way." 

Americans,  their  Congress  and  the  president  should  ask 
themselves  if  they  want  to  see  this  distortion  of  their  foreign 
policy  apparatus  continue.  Pilate  was  the  representative  of  a 
mighty  and  unforgiving  empire.  There  were  no  checks  and 
balances  in  the  structure  of  the  Roman  government.  Our 
great  republic  has  sought  to  carry  out  its  business  in  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  rational  and  careful  judgments.  Are 
those  days  behind  us?  ES 
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BY  JOHN  COUGHLAN 


A draft  constitution  for  the  European  Union 
was  presented  at  a  summit  meeting  in  Greece  on 
June  20.  The  debate  over  whether  the  constitution 
should  include  references  to  religion  has  raised 
fundamental  questions  about  European  identity. 

Despite  the  trans-Adantic  acrimony  of  recent  months, 
the  105  members  of  the  European  Convention  still  aspire  to 
the  example  set  by  its  American  counterpart.  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  the  former  French  President  chairing  the  con- 
vention, said  recently  that  "the  European  Union  now  stands 
at  a  crossroads,  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  Philadelphia  in 
1787." 


Democracy  in  Europe 

To  some,  this  smacks  of  an  ambition  that  is  unachievable, 
undesirable  or  both.  Europe's  cultural,  linguistic  and  consti- 
tutional diversity  indeed  makes  it  absurd  to  think  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  as  cohesive  as  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  while  today's  European  Union  is  no  nascent 
superstate,  let  alone  a  single  nation,  it  is  far  more  than  just 
another  international  organization. 
Up  to  three-quarters  of  new  legisla- 
tion in  its  member  states  starts  life  in 
the      European  Commission. 
Directives   passing  through  the 
European    Parliament    and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  recent  weeks 
cover  everything  from  the  reunifica- 
tion of  immigrant  families  to  the 
security  of  pension  funds,  the  treat- 
ment of  human  tissues  and  liability 
for  environmental  pollution. 

Even  so,  "Europe"  is  still  a  dis- 
tant concept  for  most  Europeans. 

rig  in  elections  to  the  European  Parliament  is  incredi- 
iw,  even  by  U.S.  standards.  Electors  will  always  find  it 
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Above,  the  cathedral  in 
Orvieto,  Italy,  built  in  1290. 

Left,  a  procession  in 
Sorrento,  Italy,  in  obser- 
vance of  the  feast  day  of 
the  town's  patron  saint, 
Antonio  Abate,  on  Feb.  14. 
The  saint's  statue  is  carried 
through  the  streets,  and 
townspeople  shower  it  with 
slips  of  colored  paper  on 
which  are  written  prayers  of 
petition. 


difficult  to  identify  with  E.U.  politicians  as  long  as  their  pri- 
mary political  community  corresponds  to  their  primary  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  community — that  is,  local  or  national. 
And  while  Brussels  may  be  a  legislative  powerhouse,  its  fis- 
cal impact  is  tiny.  The  E.U.  budget  is  less  than  1  percent  of 
its  gross  domestic  product.  More  taxes,  though,  are  hardly  a 
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winning  formula  for  greater  public  support. 

The  desire  to  balance  national  interests  with  the  com- 
mon European  interest  has  also  led  to  a  complex  institu- 
tional structure,  unlike  any  familiar  governmental  system. 
Once  a  measure  is  decided  in  Brussels,  member  states  have 
a  couple  of  years  to  transfer  it  into  their  national  legislation, 
so  by  the  time  most  people  feel  its  effect,  the  time  for  lob- 
bying has  long  past.  All  this  engenders  the  sense  of  a  lack  of 
accountability  and  legitimacy. 

The  convention,  with  members  from  the  1 5  current  and 
13  aspiring  E.U.  member  states,  as  well  as  the  Brussels- 
based  European  Commission  and  Parliament,  is  meant  to 
overcome  this  democratic  deficit.  It  aims  to  consolidate  in  a 
single  constitution  the  series  of  treaties  through  which  the 
European  Union  has  evolved  piecemeal  since  1957  and  to 
make  the  union's  institutions  and  procedures  more  accessi- 
ble and  transparent.  Its  premise  is  that  the  European  Union 
must  develop  from  an  elite-driven  project  into  a  mature  sys- 
tem of  democratic  governance,  in  which  Europe's  citizens 
feel  they  have  a  stake. 

European  Values 

To  achieve  its  goal,  the  E.U.  constitution  must  reflect  the 
values  of  modern  European  society.  So  every  conceivable 
interest  group,  from  labor  unions  to  nudist  clubs,  has  made 
suggestions.  The  churches'  contribution  has  been  led  by  the 
Commission  of  the  Bishops'  Conferences  of  the  European 
Community  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  by  the  Church  and 
Society  Commission  of  the  Conference  of  European 
Churches,  which  has  126  member  churches  from  the 
Anglican  Communion  and  the  Orthodox  and  Reformed 
traditions. 

The  European  Union  is  often  described  as  a  communi- 
ty of  values.  In  2000,  fellow  E.U.  states  even  imposed  diplo- 
matic sanctions  against  Austria  to  protest  the  inclusion  of  a 
far-right  party  in  the  coalition  government.  But  "European 
values"  are  also  invoked  by  xenophobic  politicians  like 
France's  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  to  attack  immigration,  espe- 
cially from  Muslim  countries. 

The  question  of  whether  Turkey,  a  mainly  Muslim 
country,  can  join  the  European  Union  keeps  the  issue  burn- 
ing. Political  and  church  leaders  alike  emphasize  that  the 
European  Union  is  not  a  Christian  club,  but  that  Turkey 
must  fulfill  certain  basic  criteria,  including  respect  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  before  talks  can  begin.  Even  so,  any  refer- 
ence to  Christian  values  is  likely  to  be  criticized  as  exclusive 
or  anti-Islamic — a  sensitive  charge  since  Sept.  11,  2001 

In  fact,  many  of  the  E.U.'s  values,  from  respect  for 
human  dignity  to  the  principles  of  solidarity  and  subsidiari- 
ty, emanate  from  Christian  thought,  notably  from  Catholic 
social  teaching.  The  cause  for  beatification  of  Robert 
Schuman,  the  French  foreign  minister  who  launched  the 


process  of  European  integration  with  a  speech  on  May  9, 
1950,  (now  observed  as  Europe  Day)  is  reported  to  be 
advancing. 

Religion  and  the  State 

Three  years  ago,  however,  the  French  government  objected 
that  a  proposed  reference  to  Europe's  "religious  heritage"  in 
the  E.U.'s  charter  of  fundamental  rights  would  be  "unac- 
ceptable," as  it  would  raise  "philosophical,  political  and  con- 
stitutional" problems  for  the  secular  French  Republic.  In 
the  eyes  of  many,  this  defense  of  laicite  went  beyond  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  and  betrayed  outright  hostility 
toward  religion  in  public  life. 

Such  hostility  is  not  new  in  European  politics.  Political 
anticlericalism  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Enlightenment  struggle  against  the  power  of  the  church.  In 
France  and  Belgium,  the  Freemasons,  under  the  innocuous 
title  of  "humanists,"  continue  to  chip  away  at  the  church's 
position.  Anticlericalism  became  official  ideology  in 
Communist  eastern  Europe  and,  farther  south,  it  was  fed  by 
the  closeness  of  some  ecclesiastical  figures  to  Franco, 
Mussolini  and  Salazar.  Today  it  still  influences  liberal  and 
left-wing  thought. 

However,  the  tide  is  changing.  In  the  view  of  Thijs 
Woltgens,  a  Dutch  Labor  politician,  "a  European  constitu- 
tion that  ignores  its  Christian  heritage  will  become  a  prod- 
uct of  neo-obscurantism,  of  an  Enlightenment  thinking  that 
pretends  to  be  more  enlightening  whilst  it  obscures  the 
past"  (De  Groene  Amsterdammer,  April  5,  2003).  In 
France,  Prime  Minister  Jean-Pierre  Raffarin  declared  in  a 
recent  interview  that  "we  need  to  invent  a  new  laicite  for  the 
21st  century,  a  laicite  which  is  not  negative,  but  which 
expresses  the  intrinsic  freedom  of  each  person"  (Le  Point, 
March  21,  2003). 


without  guile 


"My  folks  are  so  cute;  they're  from  that 
generation  that  had  morals. " 
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In  t  of  its  preamble,  adopted  on  June  13, 

n  now  explains  that  it  draws  "inspiration 
from  the  cultural,  religious  and  humanist  inheritance  of 
!,  w  hose  values  are  always  present  in  its  heritage,  and 
which  has  embedded  within  the  life  of  society  its  perception 
of  the  central  role  of  the  human  person  and  his  or  her  invi- 
olable and  inalienable  rights,  and  of  respect  for  law." 

The  first  draft,  published  on  May  28,  had  specified  that 
Europe's  inheritance  was  "nourished  first  by  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  characterised  by  spiritual 
impulse  always  present  in  its  heritage  and  later  by  the  philo- 
sophical currents  of  the  Enlightenment."  The  conspicuous 
omission  of  Christianity  from  this  list  provoked  astonish- 
ment and  criticism  not  only  from  the  Vatican,  but  also  from 
numerous  politicians  and  intellectuals,  some  of  them  con- 
vinced atheists,  who  saw  it  as  a  misrepresentation  of  history. 
Mr.  Giscard  d'Estaing  concluded  diat  it  would  be  simpler  to 
delete  Greece,  Rome  and  the  Enlightenment  than  to  intro- 
duce a  reference  to  one  religious  tradition.  This  may  disap- 
point some  in  the  church,  but  the  fact  that  Europe's  reli- 
gious inheritance  is  explicitly  invoked  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion is  a  major  advance  for  the  European  Union  when  com- 
pared with  the  debate  in  2000  on  the  charter.  Nevertheless, 
some  E.U.  leaders,  like  Spain's  Jose  Maria  Aznar  and 
Poland's  Leszek  Miller,  have  vowed  to  keep  up  the  cam- 
paign for  an  explicit  mention  of  Christianity. 

United  Under  God? 

An  "inclusive  reference  to  the  Transcendent"  was  another 
idea  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Democrat  European 
People's  Party,  the  largest  group  in  the  convention.  God 
already  appears  in  the  constitutions  of  several  E.U.  mem- 
ber states,  and  not  just  those  written  when  religiosity  was 
more  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  German  Basic  Law,  draft- 
ed after  the  fall  of  the  Nazi  regime,  opens  with  the  words, 
"Conscious  of  its  responsibility  before  God  and 
Mankind...."  Poland's  Constitution,  adopted  in  1997, 
appeals  to  "both  those  who  believe  in  God  as  the  source  of 
truth,  justice,  good  and  beauty,  as  well  as  those  not  sharing 
such  faith  but  respecting  those  universal  values  as  arising 
from  other  sources." 

By  recognizing  the  limits  of  human  power  and  allowing 
citizens  to  invoke  God,  its  supporters  say  that  such  a  refer- 
would  guarantee  respect  for  human  rights  even  when 
secular  powers  try  to  abuse  them.  This  is  why  the  reference 
i  God  has  particular  resonance  in  countries  that  have 
recently  emerged  from  secular  totalitarianism. 

The  proposal's  more  imaginative  critics  describe  it  as  an 
"attempt  to  subvert  the  principle  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
European  juridical  system  and  to  replace  its  democratic 
legitimacy  with  a  theocratic  legitimacy."  Others  claim  that 
it  would  be  divisive,  though  this  assumes  that  God  is  sec- 


tarian. John  Bruton,  a  senior  member  of  the  convention 
and  former  Irish  prime  minister,  believes  the  critics  have 
another  agenda:  "I  fear  that  these  are  people  who  find  it 
difficult,  at  an  intellectual  and  emotional  level,  publicly  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  belief  in  God  among  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  want  it  kept  exclusively  in  the  private 
sphere....  It  is  as  if  the  absolutism  that  was  once  a  charac- 
teristic of  Christians  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  secular- 
ists" (The  Tablet,  Feb.  22,  2003). 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Europeans  believe  in  God, 
even  though  traditional  forms  of  religious  practice  are 
undoubtedly  on  the  decline  {European  Values  Study,  2001). 
If  the  E.U.  constitution  were  to  recognize  this  faith,  say 
the  churches,  it  might  help  the  union's  disaffected  citizens 
to  identify  more  closely  with  the  values  it  claims  to 
espouse. 

The  European  Union  and  the  Churches — Separate 
but  in  Dialogue 

While  the  preamble  is  symbolically  important,  it  is  the 
body  of  the  constitution  that  will  form  the  basis  for  future 
decisions  on  E.U.  legislation  and  policy.  This  part  of  the 
text  includes  an  article  on  the  status  of  churches  and  reli- 
gious organizations,  a  significant  innovation,  given  that 
until  now  the  interaction  between  them  and  the  E.U. 
institutions — modeled  on  the  French  civil  service — has 
taken  place  only  on  a  de  facto,  informal  basis.  The  final 
draft  of  Article  5 1  states: 

1.  The  Union  respects  and  does  not  prejudice  the 
status  under  national  law  of  churches  and  religious 
associations  or  communities  in  the  Member  States. 

2.  The  Union  equally  respects  the  status  of  philo- 
sophical and  non-confessional  organizations. 

3.  Recognizing  their  identity  and  their  specific  con- 
tribution, the  Union  shall  maintain  an  open,  trans- 
parent and  regular  dialogue  with  these  churches 
and  organizations. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  political  dec- 
laration attached  to  the  E.U.'s  1997  Amsterdam  Treaty, 
pledging  respect  for  the  status  of  churches  in  its  member 
states — be  it  the  strict  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
France,  the  close  cooperation  in  Germany  or  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  Integrating  the  declaration  into 
the  constitution  would  make  it  legally  enforceable. 

The  third  paragraph  is  a  recognition  that  E.U.  laws 
and  policies  nevertheless  have  an  impact  on  churches  and 
the  services  they  provide  to  society — from  a  ban  on  adver- 
tising during  the  broadcast  of  religious  services  to  the 
right  of  faith-based  institutions  to  require  employees  to 
share  their  ethos.  Churches,  of  course,  also  make  a  major 
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contribution  in  areas  like  bioethics,  development  aid  and 
social  policy.  A  regular  dialogue  would  create  a  framework 
for  the  myriad  informal  contacts  that  already  take  place 
and  reinforce  the  role  of  the  churches  as  vectors  of  identi- 
fication and  communication  between  E.U.  institutions  and 
the  people  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  opposition.  For  some,  the  rela- 
tionship between  church  and  state  is  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  national  identity,  and  the  European  Union 
should  have  no  say  over  it  whatsoever.  Finding  the  right 
balance  between  respect  for  national  sovereignty  and  what 
may  justifiably  be  addressed  at  the  European  level — in  line 
with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity — is  a  permanent  chal- 
lenge for  E.U.  policymaking.  Other  criticisms  stem  from 
the  conviction  that  religious  freedom  is  a  private,  individ- 
ual right  and  has  no  institutional  dimension,  so  religious 
institutions  should  have  no  role  in  public  affairs. 

Toward  a  European  Model  of  Religion  in  Public  Life? 

In  spite  of  these  complaints,  the  convention  seems  to  have 
reached  a  consensus  that  balances  respect  for  the  national 
church-state  relationship  with  a  place  for  religious  communi- 
ties in  the  E.U.  framework.  Most  important,  the  proposed 
dialogue  is  based  on  a  concept  of  religious  institutions  as  dis- 
tinct from  secular  authority  but  at  the  service  of  society  as  a 
whole — perhaps  a  European  model  for  religion  in  public  life. 


The  significance  of  references  to  religion  in  the  new 
E.U.  constitution  is  not  only  that  they  reflect  the  past  or 
even  the  status  quo,  but  that  they  set  the  foundation  for 
the  interaction  between  religion  and  politics  in  the  future 
European  Union.  The  importance  of  this  novel  construct 
is  growing  as  new  member  states  join  and  as  globalization 
throws  up  new  challenges  to  the  outmoded  structures  of 
the  traditional  nation  state.  Most  of  Europe's  churches 
and  religious  communities  have  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
not  least  Pope  John  Paul  II.  As  he  declared  in  a  speech  to 
the  Vatican  diplomatic  corps  on  Jan.  13,  2003,  "A  Europe 
which  disavowed  its  past,  which  denied  the  fact  of  reli- 
gion, and  which  had  no  spiritual  dimension  would  be 
extremely  impoverished  in  the  face  of  the  ambitious  pro- 
ject which  calls  upon  all  its  energies:  constructing  a 
Europe  for  alll" 

The  convention  has  now  handed  over  its  draft  consti- 
tution to  E.U.  governments.  The  latter  will  meet,  begin- 
ning in  October,  to  work  out  the  more  controversial  out- 
standing issues,  such  as  the  balance  of  power  between 
bigger  and  smaller  states,  and  aim  to  sign  the  "Second 
Treaty  of  Rome"  by  early  next  year.  God  may  not  be 
mentioned  explicitly,  but  the  debate  about  religion  in  the 
future  E.U.  constitution  suggests  that  God  is  very  much 
alive  in  the  corridors  of  Brussels  and  that  religious  faith 
remains  an  essential  feature  of  European  identity.  ES 
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faith  in  focus 


A  uancmg 
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From  the  Choir 
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BY  LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY 


I T  IS  THE  FIRST  REHEARSAL  for  the 
Emory  University  Chorus,  and  I 
am  sitting  in  a  seat  in  a  huge  class- 
room next  to  a  college  student  who 
beams  me  a  shy  grin  and  tells  me  her 
name  is  Jeanna.  My  husband  and  I  have 
been  singing  in  our  tiny  church  choir  for 
years,  but  we  have  been  eager  to  stretch 
our  wings  a  bit  and  try  something  new. 
When  we  discovered  that  the  Emory 
Chorus  would  be  performing  with  the 
legendary  jazzman  Dave  Brubeck,  we 
decided  to  join. 

The  two  hours  melt  like  chocolate  in 
the  sun  as  the  director  deftly  leads  us 
through  three  pieces  of  complicated  music. 
During  one  rousing  number  called  "Boogie 
at  1  AM."  Jeanna  starts  giggling  and  when 
I  look  over  at  her  inquisitively,  she  pats  her 
belly  and  whispers,  "My  baby  is  dancing." 
At  home  later,  I  think  about  what  choral 
singing  has  taught  me  about  life. 

Lesson  One:  How  right  Socrates  was  when 
he  said,  "Know  thyself." 

When  I  first  began  singing  in  a  choir,  I 
noticed  there  were  folks  who  were  sure  of 
every  note  and  didn't  mind  belting  out  the 
entrances,  and  folks  who  were  inherendy 
timid  and  preferred  to  follow.  My  voice  is 
no  great  shakes,  so  I  quickly  joined  the  fol- 
low! ts  and  took  comfort  in  depending  on 
die  big  voices  to  take  the  lead.  This  lesson 
came  home  to  me  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
was  working  in  university  publications.  I 


Lorraine  v.  Murray,  author  of  the  forth- 
coming Why  Me?  Why  Now?  Finding  Hope 
When  You  Have  Breast  Cancer,  works  in  the 
Pitts  Theology  Library  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


had  been  hired  as  a  writer  and  loved  the 
work,  but  I  had  started  yearning  to  have  the 
extra  status  and  money  connected  with 
being  a  manager. 

When  I  finally  landed  a  position  with 
the  starry  title  Assistant  Director  of 
Publications,  I  had  my  own  office  with  a 
window  overlooking  a  courtyard.  I  had  a 
team  reporting  to  me  and  a  heftier  pay- 
check. Before  long,  though,  I  found  my 
heart  sagging  under  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bilities and  I  started  longing  for  the  good 
old  days.  Once  I  came  face  to  face  with  the 
truth  that  I  was  not  cut  out  for  leadership,  I 
left  the  job.  Now  I  work  in  a  setting  where 
the  only  person  I  oversee  is  me. 
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Lesson  Two:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  present 
moment. 

Daydreaming  in  a  choral  group  can  be 
treacherous.  If  you  don't  keep  your  full 
attention  on  the  director,  you  risk  embark- 
ing on  an  embarrassing  solo  while  the  other 
singers  are  pausing  or  launching  into  a 
"fortissimo"  when  the  others  are  whisper- 
ing. 

That  lesson  comes  home  to  me  on  the 
mornings  when  I  am  walking  to  work, 
oblivious  to  my  surroundings  because  I'm 
fretting  about  an  upcoming  doctor's 
appoinOnent.  When  I  shake  myself  awake 
and  look  around  me,  I  am  invariably  awed 
by  the  wonder  of  the  present  moment, 
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embracing  we.  This  insight  helped  me 
through  the  agonizing  months  following 
my  cancer  diagnosis,  when  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  the  only  person  in  the  world  carry- 


myself.  In  those  moments,  my  heart  leaps 
with  joy.  And  I  think  I  know  why  that 
baby  was  dancing  at  that  first  rehearsal 
for  the  university  chorus.  0 
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A  Dancing  B; 
and  Other  N 
From  the  Ch 

BY  LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY  mmm 


IT  IS  THE  FIRST  REHEARSAL  for  the 
Emory  University  Chorus,  and  I 
am  sitting  in  a  seat  in  a  huge  class- 
room next  to  a  college  student  who 
beams  me  a  shy  grin  and  tells  me  her 
name  is  Jeanna.  My  husband  and  I  have 
been  singing  in  our  tiny  church  choir  for 
years,  but  we  have  been  eager  to  stretch 
our  wings  a  bit  and  try  something  new. 
When  we  discovered  that  the  Emory 
Chorus  would  be  performing  with  the 
legendary  jazzman  Dave  Brubeck,  we 
decided  to  join. 

The  two  hours  melt  like  chocolate  in 
the  sun  as  the  director  deftly  leads  us 
through  three  pieces  of  complicated  music. 
During  one  rousing  number  called  "Boogie 
at  1  A.M."  Jeanna  starts  giggling  and  when 
I  look  over  at  her  inquisitively,  she  pats  her 
belly  and  whispers,  "My  baby  is  dancing." 
At  home  later,  I  think  about  what  choral 
singing  has  taught  me  about  life. 

Lesson  One:  How  right  Socrates  was  when 
he  said,  "Know  thyself." 

When  I  first  began  singing  in  a  choir,  I 
noticed  there  were  folks  who  were  sure  of 
every  note  and  didn't  mind  belting  out  the 
entrances,  and  folks  who  were  inherendy 
timid  and  preferred  to  follow.  My  voice  is 
no  great  shakes,  so  I  quickly  joined  the  fol- 
lowers and  took  comfort  in  depending  on 
the  big  voices  to  take  the  lead.  This  lesson 
came  home  to  me  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
was  working  in  university  publications.  I 

Lorraine  v.  Murray,  author  of  the  forth- 
coming Why  Me?  Why  Now?  Finding  Hope 
When  You  Have  Breast  Cancer,  works  in  the 
Pitts  Theology  Library  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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had  been  hired  as  a  writer  and  loved  the 
work,  but  I  had  started  yearning  to  have  the 
extra  status  and  money  connected  with 
being  a  manager. 

When  I  finally  landed  a  position  with 
the  starry  title  Assistant  Director  of 
Publications,  I  had  my  own  office  with  a 
window  overlooking  a  courtyard.  I  had  a 
team  reporting  to  me  and  a  heftier  pay- 
check. Before  long,  though,  I  found  my 
heart  sagging  under  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bilities and  I  started  longing  for  the  good 
old  days.  Once  I  came  face  to  face  with  the 
truth  that  I  was  not  cut  out  for  leadership,  I 
left  the  job.  Now  I  work  in  a  setting  where 
the  only  person  I  oversee  is  me. 


Lesson  Two:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  present 
moment. 

Daydreaming  in  a  choral  group  can  be 
treacherous.  If  you  don't  keep  your  full 
attention  on  the  director,  you  risk  embark- 
ing on  an  embarrassing  solo  while  the  other 
singers  are  pausing  or  launching  into  a 
"fortissimo"  when  the  others  are  whisper- 
ing. 

That  lesson  comes  home  to  me  on  the 
mornings  when  I  am  walking  to  work, 
oblivious  to  my  surroundings  because  I'm 
fretting  about  an  upcoming  doctor's 
appointment.  When  I  shake  myself  awake 
and  look  around  me,  I  am  invariably  awed 
by  the  wonder  of  the  present  moment, 
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which  sometimes  features  a  sky  plumped 
up  with  biscuit-shaped  clouds  and  newborn 
mushrooms  decorating  a  lawn. 

Lesson  Three:  Even  the  smallest  actions 
make  a  difference. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  will  never  be  a  star  in  any 
choral  group,  while  my  best  friend  is  gifted 
with  a  delicious  soprano  voice  that  calls 
angels  to  mind.  Still,  singing  in  a  large 
group  has  shown  me  that  people  listen  to 
one  other  to  get  the  sound  right,  and  even 
humble  voices  contribute  something  to  the 
big  effort,  however  small. 

Ordinary  life  seems  to  overflow  with 
tiny  gestures  that  can  change  the  world. 
One  morning  I  was  in  a  decidedly  melan- 
choly mood  at  work,  and  when  I  spotted  a 
student  heading  in  my  direction,  I  was 
tempted  to  pretend  I  hadn't  seen  her.  At 
the  last  second,  however,  I  looked  up  and 
greeted  her;  and  then  she  complimented 
me  on  my  dress,  and  I  asked  her  about  an 
upcoming  exam,  and  soon  we  were  both  lit 
up  with  smiles.  My  whole  morning  seemed 
brighter  because  of  one  small  gesture. 

Lesson  Four:  There  can  be  great  power 
in  ditching  your  ego. 

In  a  chorus,  the  goal  is  to  make  a  glorious 
quilt  of  sound  from  the  fabrics  of  different 
voices.  You  cannot  do  this  without 
momentarily  forgetting  about  I  and 
embracing  we.  This  insight  helped  me 
through  the  agonizing  months  following 
my  cancer  diagnosis,  when  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  the  only  person  in  the  world  carry- 


ing a  cross.  If  I  had  been  wearing  a  T- 
shirt  mirroring  my  emotional  state,  it 
would  have  been  emblazoned  with  the 
words,  "Poor  me." 

One  day,  I  had  lunch  with  a  woman 
who  had  recently  been  diagnosed  with 
multiple  sclerosis.  I  noticed  that  she  was 
in  remarkably  lovely  spirits,  even  though 
simple  things  like  eating  a  sandwich  and 
drinking  from  a  coffee  cup  were  enor- 
mously difficult  for  her.  I  felt  my  heart 
turn  over  with  compassion  for  her,  as  I 
realized  that  everyone  drinks  from  the 
cup  of  sorrow.  It  wasn't  long  before  I  had 
edited  that  T-shirt  to  read:  "Poor  us." 

Lesson  Five:  Singing  is  better  than 
Prozac  for  dispelling  the  blues. 

I  tend  to  be  a  melancholy  and  introvert- 
ed soul,  and  on  some  nights  I  am  more 
inclined  to  burrow  down  at  home  with  a 
book  than  head  to  rehearsal.  But  I 
remind  myself  that  our  beloved  brother 
Jesus  told  us  we  had  to  lose  our  selves  to 
find  our  lives,  and  choral  singing  really 
brings  home  the  truth  of  his  words. 

There  are  moments  when  the  lyrics 
are  flowing  like  honey,  and  I  can't  tell 
where  my  voice  starts  and  another  voice 
stops.  In  those  moments,  I  feel  the  walls 
between  myself  and  other  people  dissolv- 
ing, and  my  blues  start  fading  as  I  realize 
I'm  part  of  something  much  bigger  than 
myself.  In  those  moments,  my  heart  leaps 
with  joy.  And  I  think  I  know  why  that 
baby  was  dancing  at  that  first  rehearsal 
for  the  university  chorus.  0 
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Empire  looks  like  a  coffee-table  book. 
Handsomely  produced  on  slick  paper, 
replete  with  copious  illustrations  and 
maps,  it  was  originally  published  as  a 
companion  volume  to  a  BBC  television 
series.  One  would  expect  its  contents  to 
be  bland,  reflective  of  conventional  wis- 
dom. One  would  be  fooled,  however.  Its 
author  is  the  brilliant,  iconoclastic  Niall 
Ferguson,  the  enfant  teirible  of  modern 
British  historians.  In  beautifully  written 
prose  he  challenges  many  sacred  cows, 
going  so  far  as  to  express  the  politically 
incorrect  opinion  that  on  balance  the 
British  empire  was  a  good  thing  and  must 
somehow  be  replaced  by  an  American 
empire. 

Ferguson's  announced  intention  is  not 
to  replicate  past  histories  but  "to  write  the 
history  of  globalization  as  it  was  promoted 
by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  "The 
question,"  he  contends,  "is  not  whether 
British  imperialism  was  without  a  blemish. 
It  was  not.  The  question  is  whether  there 
could  have  been  a  less  bloody  path  to 
modernity."  His  first  chapter,  "Why 
Britain?"  stresses  that  England  beat  out  its 
major  imperial  rival,  France,  because  its 
naval  superiority  was  based  on  its  crucial 
ability  to  borrow  money.  In  "White 
Plague"  he  says  that  migration  overseas 
was  a  basic  element,  with  England's  first 
colony,  Ireland,  as  a  laboratory.  Not  only 
economics  motivated  migration,  religious 
iundamentalism  played  a  great  role;  and 
slavery  provided  a  major  source  of  unwill- 
ing immigrants.  The  author  argues  that 
the  American  revolutionaries  had  little 
cause  to  complain — in  the  1770's  New 
Englanders  were  possibly  the  wealthiest 
people  in  the  world — and  he  wryly  notes 
that  the  revolution  caused  slavery  to 
remain  in  existence  much  longer  than 


would  have  been  the  case  had  Britain  won. 
With  the  American  colonies  lost,  Australia 
became  the  place  where  surplus  popula- 
tion, originally  largely  criminals,  could  be 
sent,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  unlike  the  sit- 
uation in  other  empires,  the  central  gov- 
ernment acted  as  a  check  on  local  oppres- 
sion. The  Durham  Report  of  1832,  which 
laid  the  basis  for  self-government  in 
Canada,  has  "good  claim  to  be  the  book 
that  saved  the  Empire,"  for  what'  it  did 
"was  acknowledge  that  the  American 
colonies  had  been  right."  From  it  evolved 
"responsible  government,"  "a  way  of  rec- 
onciling the  practice  of  empire  with  the 
principle  of  liberty." 

In  his  chapters  "The  Mission"  and 
"Heaven's  Breed,"  Ferguson  underlines 
the  extent  to  which  the  Victorians — 
believing  they  knew  better 
than  others — made  the 
spread  of  Protestant 
Christianity  a  major  moti- 
vation for  imperial  con- 
quest. Religious  fervor 
was  behind  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  system  in  the 
early  19th  century  and  the 
British  navy's  attempt  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  on 
the  high  seas. 
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were  cultural  imperialists, 
and  only  the  deadly  Indian  mutiny  of 
1857  convinced  the  British  that  there 
were  limits  to  their  ability  to  impose  their 
values  on  other  civilizations.  Indeed,  the 
role  of  India  in  the  empire  is  a  key  theme 
of  this  book;  "it  was  the  foundation  on 
which  the  entire  mid-Victorian  Empire 
stood,"  and  the  "white  mutiny"  of  1888 
against  attempts  to  improve  the  status  of 
educated  Indians  in  the  government 
sparked  the  beginnings  of  organized 
Indian  nationalism. 

In  "Maxim  Force"  Ferguson  shows 
how  superior  military  technology  played  a 
major  role  in  the  growth  of  the  empire, 
especially  in  Africa,  where  the  "Scramble 
for  Africa"  was  a  function  of  the  contest- 
ed European  balance  of  power.  Men  like 
Cecil  Rhodes  dreamed  of  British  rule 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  and  the  takeover 
of  Egypt  gave  them  hope.  Rhodes  was  a 
racist,  as  were  increasing  numbers  of  his 
compatriots,      when      a  vulgarized 


Darwinism  made  many  believe  that  supe- 
rior physical  power  meant  inherent  ethnic 
superiority.  The  climax  of  this  arrogance 
was  the  battle  of  Omdurman  in  the  Sudan 
in  1 898  when  the  Maxim  gun  enabled  the 
British  to  massacre  thousands  of  dervish- 
es while  losing  only  20  of  their  own  men. 
The  lesson  was  learned  by  rivals,  and  soon 
the  Maxim  gun  became  standard  German 
equipment.  But  all  was  not  well  in  Africa. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  century  in  Rhodes's 
own  South  Africa,  the  Boer  farmers 
fiercely  resisted  British  incursions,  and 
were  defeated  only  after  28,000  people — 
mostly  children — died  in  British  concen- 
tration camps. 

The  nature  of  the  victory  began  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  British  intellectu- 
als. Yet  the  average  Briton  still  believed  in 
empire.  The  lower  class- 
es probably  lost  rather 
than  gained  from  it  eco- 
nomically, but,  as 
Ferguson  puts  it,  "impe- 
rialism did  not  have  to 
pay  to  be  popular.  For 
many  people  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  it  was  exciting.... 
As  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment— of  sheer  psycho- 
logical gratification — the 
Empire's  importance  can 
never  be  exaggerated." 
In  "Empire  for  Sale"  Ferguson  is 
adamant  that  the  Empire  was  not  really 
destroyed  by  internal  dissention,  but  by 
rival  empires,  especially  the  German. 
World  War  I — which  the  author  contends 
came  about  mainly  through  the  "miscalcu- 
lation" of  statesmen — sounded  its  death 
knell.  Military  victory  yielded  to  econom- 
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ic  weakness,  and  while  the  Empire  still 
paid  financially,  Britain  failed  to  prepare 
to  defend  it.  Malaise  and  indecision  led  to 
the  Empire's  beginning  to  unravel  where 
it  had  begun,  in  Ireland,  with  the  Easter 
Rebellion  of  1916;  and  the  Irish  example 
emboldened  Indian  nationalism.  Hitler, 
Ferguson  notes  in  typically  contrarian 
fashion,  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  would  have  allowed 
the  British  to  keep  it  in  exchange  for  a  free 
hand  in  Europe.  Britain  heroically  refused 
this  "diabolical  temptation"  but  lost  the 
Empire  anyway.  Saved  in  World  War  II 
by  its  alliance  with  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  could  not  resist  their 
postwar  pressures  to  abandon  the  Empire. 
"American  war  aims,"  Ferguson  writes, 
"...were  in  many  ways  more  overtly  hostile 
to  the  British  Empire  than  anything  Hitler 
had  said."  The  rival  Japanese  empire  had 
shown  by  its  atrocious  treatment  of  pris- 
oners— on  which  Ferguson  minces  no 
words — how  relatively  benign  the  British 
Empire  was,  and  India  had  rallied  to  the 
imperial  cause. 

But  the  end  was  in  sight.  At  war's  end 
Britain  was  broke  financially,  and  there- 
fore weak  politically.  The  Americans 
forced  the  British  out  of  Egypt  after  the 
1956  Suez  invasion  largely  through  a 
major  loan  conditional  on  withdrawal. 
"Indeed,"  Ferguson  says,  "it  was  at  the 
Bank  of  England  that  the  Empire  was 
effectively  lost." 

What  lesson  does  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Empire  have  for  Americans  as  we 
seem  to  be  setting  up  a  new  world  order 
in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  based 
on  our  own  sense  of  military  and  moral 
superiority  and  political  mission? 
Ferguson  clearly  believes  that  the  United 
States  today  is  far  more  economically 
dominant  than  Britain  ever  was  and  that 
its  "informal  empire"  might  soon,  like 
Britain's,  evolve  into  a  formal  one.  But 
there  are  major  differences.  Unlike 
Britain  at  its  height,  the  United  States  is 
not  a  creditor  nation  but  a  debtor  one,  big 
time.  We  are  not  sending  immigrants,  but 
receiving  them.  Finally,  we  do  not  have  an 
imperial  tradition  and  "will  always  be  a 
reluctant  ruler  of  other  peoples."  Yet  we, 
like  imperial  Britain,  have  this  belief  in 
our  inherent  goodness  and  the  habit  of 
quelling  disturbances  on  the  periphery  by 
surgical  force.  "The  only  difference  is  that 
today's  gunboats  fly."  Ferguson  is  quite 


happy  to  believe  that  we  have  taken  up 
"the  white  man's  burden"  and  that,  as  he 
says  of  our  new  hegemony,  "It  is  an 
empire,  in  short,  that  dare  not  speak  its 
name.  It  is  an  empire  in  denial." 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Ferguson  or 
not,  anyone  seriously  concerned  with 
America's  rapidly  changing  role  in  the 
world  should  read  this  richly  informative 
and  thought-provoking  book. 

Victor  Ferkiss 
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To  its  "cultured  despisers"  (Schleier- 
macher's  felicitous  term),  Christianity 
might  well  seem  occupied  with  turning 
guile  into  guilt.  Li  Conscience  Across  Borders, 
Vernon  Ruland,  S.J.,  who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco,  has  written  a 
bracing  rejoinder  to  those 
who  think  Christian 
ethics  is  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  divine  "Thou 
shalt  nots!"  Drawing 
upon  his  expertise  in  psy- 
chology, ethics  and  world 
religions,  Ruland  seeks  a 
via  media  between  a  disen- 
chanted rationalism  (or 
the  agnostic  pieties  of 
postmodernism)  and  an 
uncritical  invocation  of 
divine-command  ethics. 
For  Ruland,  conscientious 
moral  decision  must 
reflect  an  "ethics  of  loyal  scrutiny," 
enriched  by  the  many  sources  of  moral — 
and  religious — wisdom. 

An  engaging  story  of  a  moral  dilemma 
in  his  childhood  sets  the  stage  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  "anatomy  of  sound  moral 
choice."  In  subsequent  chapters,  Ruland 
explores  what  he  calls  the  ways  of  religious 
wisdom,  bringing  the  resources  of  interre- 


Conscience 


ligious  understanding  to  bear  on  such  var- 
ied issues  as  ecological  degradation,  human 
rights  and  personal  moral  development.  A 
virtue  of  his  inquiry,  indeed,  is  its  weaving 
together  of  the  seemingly  disparate  ethical 
strands  of  personal  virtue,  social  criticism 
and  ecological  responsibility. 

The  anthropological  bias  of  much 
rights  talk,  for  instance,  jibes  poorly  with 
an  "earth-centered"  ethics,  while  neither 
emphasis  fits  particularly  well  with  the  pri- 
macy of  virtue  in  communitarian  ethics. 
Ruland's  appeal  to  a  "Gc«/-centered  ecolo- 
gy" permits  him  to  avoid  such  reductionist 
extremes,  in  which  creation  is  pitted 
against  itself.  Natural  ecology,  the  author 
says,  must  not  be  opposed  to  social  ecolo- 
gy; nor  are  human  rights  (both  "negative" 
civil-political  liberties  and  "positive"  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights)  inimical 
to  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  As  the  poet 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  says,  the  "world 
is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God,"  of 
which  our  own  grandeur,  or  dignity,  is  but 
a  part. 

And  the  God  invoked  in  the  recesses  of 
conscience  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
Christians.  Other  religious  traditions  or 
ways  bear  distinctive  witness  to  a  grandeur 
that  none  exhaust:  it  "gathers  to  a  great- 
ness" in  our  global  palaver — an  interreli- 
gious  conversation  borne  not  only  in  doc- 
trinal dispute,  but  in  the  family  resem- 
blance of  spiritual  and  ethi- 
cal practices.  Ruland  shows 
how,  for  instance,  Native 
American  respect  for  the 
interdependence  of  creation 
converges  with  a  Buddhist 
view  of  "interexistence  or  an 
evolving  independence"  and 
the  creation  narratives  of 
the  Abrahamic  traditions, 
which  link  "environmental 
disaster"  to  "profound 
moral  alienation." 

The  richness  of  the 
Christian  path  or  way  is 
epitomized  by  the  sage 
monk  Zossima  in  Dostoevsky's  The 
Brothers  Karamazov:  "Every  blade  of  grass, 
every  insect,  ant,  and  golden  bee,  all  so 
marvelously  know  their  path....  Christ  has 
been  with  them  here  even  before  us....  The 
Word  is  for  all.  All  creation,  every  leaf  is 
striving  toward  the  Lord,  singing  glory  to 
God,  weeping  to  Christ,  even  uncon- 
sciously." Such  judicious  citations,  drawn 
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from  a  if  stories,  poems  and 

parables,  :nliver  Ru  land's  argument, 
reminding  religious  wisdom  is  far 

more  than  the  prepositional  content  of 
igy.  The  heart,  after  all,  has 
its  reasons,  but  they  are  reasons,  however 
intricate  and  subtle,  and  can  be  grasped  as 
such  in  "an  overlapping  ethics  of  virtue, 
social  character,  and  story."  As  Ruland 
concludes,  die  "most  effective  apologia  for 
any  practical  moral  choice  is  therefore  this 
effort  to  verify  its  coherence  with  the 
major  roles,  narratives,  and  values  that 
shape  each  unique  moral  life." 

One  of  the  tricks  of  painting  on  such  a 
large  canvas  is  avoiding  excessively  broad 
brush  strokes,  and  here,  too,  Ruland  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  though  I  would  register  a 
few  minor  caveats.  His  discussion  of 
"Primal  Ways"  is  perhaps  too  capacious; 
the  appellation  "primal"  readily  recalls 
what  the  African  writer  Okot  p'Bitek  once 
called  the  "myth  of  the  primitive"  in 
Western  scholarship,  i.e.,  the  genealogical 
bias  of  interpreting  such  ways  as  "primi- 
tive" stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  "great" 
world  religions.  In  appealing  to  human 
rights,  which  he  regards  as  "just  one 
means  to  attain"  the  end  of  human  digni- 
ty, moreover,  Ruland  raises  a  set  of  com- 
plex questions  that  are  only  partially 
resolved.  How,  for  example,  do  we  recon- 
cile the  conscientious  self-determination 
of  moral  agents  with  the  collective  self- 
determination  of  discrete  social  groups  or 
peoples,  e.g.,  traditional  societies  that  may 
forbid  women  full  participation  in  deci- 
sion making? 

I  wonder  whether  an  instrumental  con- 
ception of  human  rights  will  finally  suffice 
to  unravel  such  disputes,  since  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  dignity  is  not  fixed  but  depends, 
in  part,  upon  its  consequences.  Heirs  of  the 
liberal  philosophic  tradition,  for  instance, 
may  favor  a  thin  conception  of  dignity, 
enjoining  only  noninterference  with  civil- 
political  liberties.  Ruland's  defense  of  a 
broader,  more  inclusive  set  of  rights  (as 
found  in  Roman  Catholic  social  teaching) 
may  depend,  then,  upon  a  richer  concep- 
tion of  agency  as  a  mediating  term.  Here 
the  recent  writings  of  Amartya  Sen  and 
Martha  Nussbaum  might  prove  particular- 
ly congenial.  Yet  these  are  minor  quibbles 
about  a  splendid  work.  Ruland  offers  what 
he  proposes:  an  "ethics  of  loyal  scrutiny" 
that  deserves  a  wide  and  appreciative  read- 
ership. William  O'Neill 
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Risk  and  Reason 

Safety,  Law,  and  the  Environment 

By  Cass  R.  Sunstein 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  352p  $30 
ISBN  0521191995 

Promoting  the  largest  deregulation  cam- 
paign in  the  last  half  century,  the  Bush 
administration  says  deregulation  will  bring 
prosperity  and  health.  But  will  it?  Cass  R. 
Sunstein,  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  makes  the  case  for 
the  Bush  claims.  He  says  that  environmen- 
tal laws  kill  more  people  than  they  protect 
because  they  are  not  based  on  "sound  sci- 
ence," on  cost-benefit  analysis  and  "com- 
parative risk  assessment."  C.R.A.  consists  of 
reducing  the  largest  risks  first.  Unless  deci- 
sions are  based  only  on  C.B.A./C.R.A., 
Sunstein  claims,  they  are  irrational,  emo- 
tive and  ignorant.  He  says  opponents  of 
nuclear  energy,  for  example,  have  "mass 
delusions"  that  produce  "harmful  laws." 
Asserting  that  existing  regulations  for 
DDT,  formaldehyde,  DES,  arsenic  in 
drinking  water  and  other 
substances  are  neither  nec- 
essary nor  cost-effective, 
Sunstein  asserts  "it 
remains  unproven  that  the 
contamination  of  Love 
Canal  ever  posed  signifi- 
cant risks  to  anyone." 

Contending  that 
C.B.A.  and  C.R.A.  would 
save  more  fives  than  do 
regulations,  Sunstein  notes 
that  while  private  expendi- 
tures on  regulatory  com- 
pliance reduce  risk,  they 
"produce  less  employment 
and  more  poverty," 
because  these  funds  cannot  be  used  for 
expansion  and  hiring.  Thus  Sunstein  con- 
cludes: "if  regulations  increase  poverty,  and 
decrease  wealth,  they  will  increase  risk." 
His  alternative  is  "free-market  environ- 
mentalism,"  based  on  the  public's  "willing- 
ness  to  pay"  for  clean  air  and  water. 

Why  does  the  author  believe  only 
market  economics  and  willingness  to  pay 
constitute  what  is  rational?  Poor  people, 
unable  to  pay  in  order  to  minimize  risks, 


Risk 

and 
Reason 


are  hardly  able  to  make  free  and  rational 
choices  about  themselves. 

Despite  repeatedly  calling  for  "sound 
science"  about  risk,  Sunstein  draws  noth- 
ing from  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  source  of  the  standard  account 
of  risk  assessment.  In  its  1996 
Understanding  Risk,  the  academy  contra- 
dicts Sunstein's  narrow  account  of  ratio- 
nality, his  dismissal  of  lay  views  of  risk  and 
his  espousal  of  technocratic  decision  mak- 
ing. Ignoring  classic  literature,  Sunstein 
uses  almost  no  scientific  journals  and 
instead  cites  nonscientific,  corporate 
sources  like  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  the  Reason  Institute,  Aaron 
Wildavsky  and  John  Graham. 

Given  his  flawed  science,  it  is  unsur- 
prising that  Sunstein  supports  risks  like 
commercial  nuclear  power.  Natural  gas, 
wind,  coal,  solar  thermal  and  all  energy 
technologies  (except  solar  photovoltaic)  are 
cheaper  per  kilowatt-hour  than  nuclear 
energy.  And  no  U.S.  corporations  have 
invested  in  nuclear  plants  since  1974;  they 
are  not  cost-effective.  Globally,  only 
France  is  expanding  nuclear  electricity, 
because  it  has  no  coal,  and  the  government 
pays  all  nuclear-utility  cost  overruns.  As  a 
market  bailout,  all  nations  limit  nuclear  lia- 
bility to  about  1  percent  of 
total  losses.  Yet,  without 
documentation,  Sunstein 
argues  that  nuclear  energy 
is  cost-effective  and  ratio- 
nal. 

Although  Sunstein 
repeatedly  attacks  layper- 
sons' "intuitive  toxicolo- 
gy," he  ignores  Daniel 
Kahneman,  a  Nobel  prize- 
winner in  economics,  who 
showed  that  experts'  prob- 
abilistic estimates  are  no 
better  than  those  of 
laypeople.  Kahneman's 
science  undercuts 
Sunstein's  technocratic  decision  making, 
his  expert-versus-lay  distinction  and  his 
appeal  to  C.B.A./C.R.A.  Because  they  rely 
on  probabilistic  models  (of  events  like  get- 
ting cancer),  all  risk  estimates  fall  within 
Bayesian  "uncertainty,"  where  no  frequen- 
cy data  (accurate  probabilities)  exist.  Such 
uncertainty  hardly  argues  that 
C.B.A./C.R.A.  is  objective,  "sound  sci- 
ence." 

In  calling  for  the  government  to  ignore 
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the  "uninformed,"  unscientific  risk  opin- 
ions of  citizens,  Sunstein  owes  his  readers 
an  explanation  of  how  his  views  both  sup- 
port democracy  and  are  consistent  with 
Kahneman.  Using  cost-per-life-saved 
tables  of  safety  expenditures,  he  alleges  the 
public  is  irrational  in  demanding  control  of 
industrial  toxins,  which — he  says — kill  only 
60,000  people  a  year.  They  should  be 
spending  the  same  money  to  encourage 
people  to  eat  properly  and  exercise  daily, 
which,  according  to  Sunstein,  could  save 
300,000  people  a  year.  The  author  ignores 
the  facts  that  polluters  have  an  obligation 
not  to  put  others  at  risk,  whereas  govern- 
ment has  no  obligation  to  run  diet  work- 
shops. Besides,  people  have  rights  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  exercise  and  what  to  eat. 
But  when  industries  dump  80,000  chemi- 
cals a  year  into  the  air  and  water,  children 
bear  most  of  the  risks  and  have  little  ability 
to  reduce  them. 

Why  should  the  vulnerable  bear  most 
pollution  costs,  while  industrial  offenders 
receive  the  benefits?  Why  should  a  polluter 
be  allowed  to  kill  60,000  people  per  year, 
just  because  choices  about  exercise  lead  to 
more  fatalities?  Why  does  Sunstein  say 
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consent  should  not  factor  into  risk  regula- 
tion, thus  contradicting  the  post-World 
War  II  Nuremburg  trials? 

In  arguing  for  free-market  environ- 
mentalism,  the  cost-benefit  state  and  will- 
ingness to  pay,  Sunstein  assumes  polluters 
need  not  pay  for  their  own  cleanup.  But 
how  does  a  poor  child,  living  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago,  enjoy  the  right  to  equal 
protection  and  to  life,  if  her  ability  to 
breathe  clean  air  is  based  on  "willingness  to 
pay"? 

Obviously  Sunstein's  simple  policy  of 
attacking  big  risks  first— independent  of 
fairness,  justice  and  democracy — would 
allow  widespread  unethical  behavior. 
Statistically,  because  most  murderers 
(except  serial  killers)  attack  only  once,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  they  pose  little  risk  to  society. 
Adopting  Sunstein's  C.B.A./C.R.A  crite- 
ria, society  should  not  waste  money  investi- 
gating/prosecuting such  murderers,  until  it 
has  first  reduced  all  other  risks  that  cause 
more  fatalities.  And  why  should  society  put 
off  reducing  the  alleged  60,000  deaths  (dis- 
proportionately among  children)  from 
toxic  chemicals  until  it  first  reduces  the  sup- 
posed 300,000  fatalities  from  lack  of  exer- 

Bernardino  is  now  seeking  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Coordinator  for  the  Coordinator  of 
Ministries  Formation  Program  of  the  Institute. 

The  Coordinator  of  Ministries  Formation 
Program  is  a  three-year  formation  program  for 
mid-level  leaders  in  the  parishes  and  for  those  in 
the  diaconate  formation  process.  Completion  of 
this  program  leads  to  an  advanced  certificate  in  pas- 
toral ministry. 

Applicants  for  the  position  of  Coordinator  of 
this  formation  program  will  have  completed 
advanced  studies  toward  a  master's  degree  in  theol- 
ogy or  pastoral  theology,  will  have  three  to  five 
years'  experience  in  adult  faith  formation  education 
and  will  have  experience  in  administering  an  edu- 
cational or  fonnational  program.  Bilingual  Spanish 
or  biliterate  Spanish  would  be  helpful.  The  appli- 
cant must  be  a  practicing  Catholic  in  good  stand- 
ing. 

The  Coordinator  of  the  Advanced  Certificate 
Program  in  Ministry  Formation  will  educate,  moti- 
vate and  encourage  lay  ministers  in  formation  by 
teaching  in  diocesan  programs,  visiting  in  parish 
and  diocesan  settings  and  networking  with  pastors 
and  lay  parish  leaders  to  identify  best  opportunities 
for  the  formation  program  to  be  of  service  to  its 
publics.  The  Coordinator  of  the  Advanced 
Certificate  Program  in  Ministry  Fonnation  must 
be  confidant  representative  of  the  diocesan  vision 
for  ministry  fonnation. 

Screening  will  begin  July  7,  2003.  To  be  con- 
sidered, applicants  should  1)  complete  the  job 
application,  which  may  be  viewed  on  the  Diocese 
of  San  Bernardino  Web  site;  and  2)  write  a  cover 
letter  that  addresses  the  challenges  and  qualifica- 


cise,  as  Sunstein  proposes?  The  two  types 
of  deaths  are  apples  and  oranges,  governed 
by  different  duties  and  rights. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  reports 
cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
children  age  2  to  15.  Children  are  the 
"canaries"  in  societal  "coal  mines."  Yet 
Sunstein's  cost-benefit  state  ignores 
responsibility  for  actions/pollution  and 
places  its  biggest  burdens  on  children.  In 
response  to  these  objections,  Sunstein 
maintains  regulators  are  "entitled  to  con- 
sider who  is  helped  and  who  is  hurt."  But 
this  "consideration"  is  precisely  what  he 
says  violates  "sound  science,"  based  only  on 
least-cost  decisions;  in  short,  he  contradicts 
himself.  Besides,  ethics  arguably  requires, 
not  merely  permits,  regulators  to  take 
account  of  harm. 

It  is  tempting  to  ponder  what  would 
have  happened  to  blacks,  in  Sunstein's 
ethics,  if  government  were  merely  "enti- 
tled" but  not  required  to  consider  the 
harms  of  slavery  and  segregation.  And  what 
will  happen  to  the  United  States  if  this 
presidential  administration  continues  to 
accept  Sunstein's  views? 

Kristin  Shrader-Frechette 
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the  word 


I  Doubt  It! 

Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  10,  2003 

Readings:  1  Kgs  19:4-8;  Ps  34:  2-9;  Eph  4:30-5:2;  Jn  6:41-51 


"This  is  enough,  O  Lord!"  (1  Kgs  19:4) 

WHEN  WE  LOSE  FAITH,  it 
seldom  has  much  to  do 
with  mysterious  doctrines 
like  the  Trinity  or  the 
hypostatic  union.  More  often,  we  lose 
faith  in  people  to  whom  we  looked  for 
guidance,  or  we  judge  life  to  have  taken 
such  a  disastrous  turn  that  not  even  God 
can  remedy  circumstances.  We  lose  faith 
in  human  goodness  or  in  divine  provi- 
dence. And  who  among  us  has  not  been  so 
tempted? 

Elijah  the  prophet  had  just  witnessed 

Q   

<  DIANNE  BERG  ANT,  C.S.A.,  is  professor  Of  bit>- 

m  lical  studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

<  in  Chicago. 

letters 

Rectification 

I  only  just  learned  of  an  article  by  Drew 
Christiansen,  S.J.,  that  appeared  in 
America  on  May  19,  "A  Campaign  to 
Divide  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Land," 
where  I  am  personally  cited  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  truth.  We 
read:  "Georges  Cottier,  O.P.,  the  papal 
theologian,  and  other  French  churchmen 
supported  the  idea  with  vigorous  attacks 
on  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  in  the 
French  Catholic  press." 

This  phrase  contains  several  inaccu- 
racies. I  am  not  a  French  churchman;  I 
did  not  write  in  the  French  press;  to  crit- 
icize a  position  in  an  argumentative  man- 
ner is  not  to  attack  the  person  who 
defends  that  position. 

Father  Christiansen  bases  his 
remarks  on  an  article  published  in 
Proche  Orient  Info.  This  publication 
reprised,  without  asking  our  permission, 
large  extracts  of  an  editorial,  "Resistance 
et  Moralite  des  Moyens"  ("Resistance 
and  the  Morality  of  Means"),  published 
in  the  review  Nova  et  Vetera,  2002/4  p. 
5-14  (see  also  Terre  Sainte,  2003,  1-2,  p. 
159-161),  which  is  a  Catholic  review  of 
French  Switzerland,  founded  by  Cardinal 


God's  astounding  victory  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  yet  he  was  cast  down  by  the 
infidelity  of  his  compatriots.  He  had  had 
enough.  He  had  lost  faith.  Some  of  those 
who  had  just  witnessed  Jesus'  ability  to 
supply  them  with  food,  turned  away  when 
he  explained  the  source  of  his  mysterious 
power.  They  had  had  enough.  Their 
response:  I  doubt  it. 

In  some  ways  it  is  much  easier  to  study 
the  faith  than  to  live  by  it.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  we  are  not  expected  to  understand 
the  mysteries  to  which  we  pledge  alle- 
giance, but  we  are  expected  to  live  right- 
eously through  the  mysterious  twists  and 
turns  of  life.  We  have  to  live  with  disap- 
pointment and  loss  and  failure,  and  not 


Charles  Journet.  Moreover,  the  repro- 
duction is  preceded  by  several  lines  of 
introduction  that  mislead  the  reader. 
These  are  the  facts: 

1 .  The  editorial  of  Nova  et  Vetera  is 
signed  by  the  editorial  staff  and  not  by 
me,  though  insofar  as  I  am  director  of  the 
review,  I  assume  full  responsibility  for  it. 

2.  Proche  Orient  Info,  which 
attributes  the  editorial  to  me  personally, 
prefaces  it  by  several  lines  of  commen- 
tary which  suggest  that  it  concerns  an 
indirect  intervention,  via  my  person,  of 
the  Holy  See  toward  Patriarch  Sabbah. 
This  interpretation  is  gratuitous;  it  is 
false. 

I  continued  my  directorship  of  the 
review  upon  coming  to  Rome.  What  I 
write  and  publish  is  not  connected  to  my 
position  as  Theologian  of  the  Pontifical 
Household.  Our  readers  are  under  no 
illusion  about  this. 

3.  The  editorial,  which  Father 
Christiansen  should  have  read  with 
greater  attention,  does  not  treat,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  question  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  Hebrew- 
speaking  Catholics  in  Israel.  It  treats,  by 
way  of  a  critique  of  the  positions  taken 


give  up  on  other  people  or  on  God.  We 
have  to  allow  our  expectations  and  per- 
spectives to  be  challenged,  and  not  turn 
our  backs  on  the  possibility  of  new  insight. 

Paul  provides  us  with  a  plan  of  action. 
Do  away  with  bitterness,  fury  and  anger. 
Live  lives  of  kindness,  compassion  and 
forgiveness.  What  has  any  of  this  to  do 
with  faith?  It  is  faith  that  strengthens  us  to 
live  in  this  way  in  a  world  filled  with  terror 
and  violence,  in  a  church  marked  by 
betrayal  and  disillusionment.  Will  we  ever 
really  understand  our  faith?  I  doubt  it. 
Will  we  ever  really  learn  to  live  by  it?  I 
hope  so. 


by  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
question  of  the  ethics  of  war. 

4.  The  editorial  recognizes  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  that  Patriarch  Sabbah 
defends.  Based  on  a  declaration  made 
May  8,  2002,  and  on  a  book  of  inter- 
views (Michel  Sabbah,  Pair  sur  Jerusalem, 
Propos  d'un  Eveque  Palestinien  [Paris, 
2002]),  it  criticizes  his  position  on  terror- 
ism. The  editorial  is  not  a  support  for 
terrorism,  but  an  excessive  "comprehen- 
sion" with  regard  to  the  actions  of 
Palestinian  suicide  bombers.  An  inter- 
view in  Newsweek  of  Dec.  23,  2002, 
summarizes  well  this  position:  Q:  "Do 
you  see  suicide  bombers  as  true  mar- 
tyrs?" Patriarch  Sabbah:  "According  to 
Islam,  they  are.  It's  necessary  to  treat 
each  one  according  to  his  own  principles. 
As  Muslims  see  it,  suicide  bombers  are 
giving  their  lives  for  their  country,  to 
gain  their  liberty.  As  a  Christian,  suicide 
is  not  permissible  in  any  case,  even  for 
your  country.  You  may  not  kill  yourself." 

Nothing  in  these  lines  is  said  about 
terrorism  as  an  action  that  deliberately 
brings  about  the  death  of  innocents  in 
order  to  destabilize  the  adversary.  The 
response  relativizes  the  condemnation  of 
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The  Son's  Mother 

Assumption  (B),  Aug.  15,  2003 

Readings:  Rv  11:19;  12:1-6,  10;  Ps  45:10-12,16;  1  Cor  15:20-27;  Lk  1:39-56 
"Blessed  is  the  fruit  of  your  womb"  (Lk  1:42) 


Many  HOMES  proudly  dis- 
play pictures  of  family 
members  or  of  times  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Some  of  these 
pictures  are  individually  framed.  Others 
are  combined,  two  or  three  photos 
hinged  together.  As  we  celebrate  this 
Marian  feast,  the  church  offers  us  two 
depictions  of  Mary.  In  the  Western 
church  this  is  the  feast  of  her  assump- 
tion; in  the  East  it  commemorates  her 
dormition  or  falling  asleep.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  the  readings  for  the  feast  direct- 
ly address  neither  celebration. 

The  reading  from  Revelation  paints 
a  picture  of  a  woman  in  the  splendor  of 
the  cosmos,  pursued  by  a  dragon.  In  this 
mythical  depiction,  she  gives  birth  to  a 


suicide,  making  it  a  cultural  problem, 
when  it  is  in  fact  an  act  contrary  to  the 
universal  moral  law. 

5.  It  is  this  precise  point  that  the  edi- 
torial critiques.  It  does  so  through  a 
carefully  argued  analysis  of  the  notions 
in  play:  right  to  resistance,  legitimate 
defense,  reprisals,  terrorism.  It  questions 
the  morality  of  means:  a  just  cause  can- 
not justify  recourse  to  intrinsically 
immoral  means. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  distressing  situa- 
tion into  which  the  Palestinian  people 
have  been  thrown  creates  fertile  terrain 
for  the  phenomenon  of  suicide  bombers, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  its  necessary 
cause  and  its  justification. 

I  ask  you  to  publish  this  rectification, 
because  the  affirmations  of  Father 
Christiansen  do  not  conform  to  the 
truth  and  constitute  an  offense  to  my 
person. 

Georges  Cottier,  O.P. 
Vatican  City  State 
The  writer  is  the  Theologian  of  the 
Pontifical  Household. 


great  ruler,  who  is  ultimately  caught  up 
with  God.  This  is  a  picture  of  brilliant 
colors  and  mesmerizing  activity.  One 
can  hardly  take  one's  eyes  from  it.  Next 
to  it  is  a  picture  of  a  peasant  girl,  herself 
with  child,  on  a  road  that  will  take  her  to 
an  older  relative  who  is  also  pregnant. 
The  scene  is  uneventful,  almost  sweet  in 
its  simplicity.  It  hardly  compares  with 
the  first  scenario. 

A  stranger  might  wonder  why  these 


pictures  are  joined  together.  One  would 
have  to  know  the  family  to  realize  that 
the  pregnant  woman  is  important 
because  of  the  unborn  child.  This 
becomes  clear  in  the  reading  from  Paul. 
The  risen  Christ  is  the  focus  there,  just 
as  the  child  is  the  focal  point  of  both  of 
the  pictures.  If  we  examine  the  readings 
closely,  we  will  discover  this. 

What  do  these  pictures  tell  us  about 
the  woman?  What  do  these  readings 
have  to  do  with  the  feast?  Looking  at  the 
feast  through  the  lens  of  the  readings,  we 
can  see  that  we  commemorate  Mary's 
assumption/dormition,  because  we  ven- 
erate the  body  that  gave  birth  to  Christ. 
The  peasant  girl  from  Galilee  is  queen  in 
heaven,  because  her  son  is  the  anointed 
one  of  God. 


You  Are  Warmly  Invited... 

Twentieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  17,  2003 

Readings:  Prv  9:1-6;  Ps  34:  2-7;  Eph  5:15-20;  Jn  6:51-58 

"Come,  eat  of?nyfood"  (Pro  9:5) 


IT  IS  SO  EASY  to  get  a  meal  nowadays. 
You  don't  have  to  "waste"  time  shop- 
ping and  preparing.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  stop  at  a  fast  food  place.  You  don't 
even  have  to  go  in.  Just  stay  in  the  car,  drive 
through,  and  food  is  handed  to  you.  But 
things  are  quite  different  when  you  are 
invited  to  a  banquet.  You  may  not  have  to 
prepare  the  food,  but  you  certainly  have  to 
prepare  yourself.  You  may  even  want  to 
wear  new  clothes.  A  banquet  is  an  event. 

When  you  are  invited  to  a  banquet,  you 
seldom  ask  about  the  menu.  If  it  is  a  gen- 
uine banquet,  you  presume  that  the  food 
will  be  of  high  quality  and  expertly  pre- 
pared. Besides,  the  point  is  not  the  quality 
of  the  food  served,  but  the  significance  of 
the  event,  die  host  and  any  honored  guests. 

Wisdom  spreads  out  a  banquet  to 
which  we  all  are  invited.  The  meat  and 
wine  that  she  offers  is  insight  and  under- 
standing, and  we  would  be  fools  to  turn 
down  her  invitation.  Jesus  too  spreads  a 
banquet  before  us.  He  offers  us  himself,  his 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  If  we  turn 
down  his  invitation,  we  would  be  more 


than  fools.  We  would  be  rejecting  life  itself. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  we  prefer 
the  fast  food  to  the  banquet.  We  would 
rather  stay  comfortably  in  the  car  than  have 
to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  reform  or  renew- 
al. We  are  satisfied  to  continue  in  igno- 
rance. It  has  served  us  to  this  point.  "Why 
fix  it  if  it  ain't  broke?" 

Why?  Because  ignorance  is  not  bliss. 
Because  we  cannot  long  survive  on  the 
fare  of  foolishness.  Because  whoever  eats 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Lord  will  live  forev- 
er, and  we  are  all  kindly  invited. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  What  really  threatens  your  faith? 
Why  do  you  think  this  is?  What  can 
you  do  about  it? 

•  Marian  devotion  has  decreased  late- 
ly. What  image  of  Mary  might  be  rele- 
vant for  our  time? 

•  What  makeover  might  be  necessary 
to  prepare  you  for  the  banquet  to 
which  you  have  been  invited? 
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air  magazine  in  the  library?  At  a  friend's  house? 
Why  not  subscribe  to  America? 
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Of  Many  Things 


THEODOR]  ROOSEVELT  High 
School  stretches  for  nearly 
a  block  along  Fordham 
Road  in  New  York  City's 
borough  of  the  Bronx.  It  was  built  in 
die  late  1920's  for  a  student  population 
of  2,500  to  3,000.  Most  of  these  were 
the  children  of  Italian-American,  Irish- 
American  and  Jewish  lamilies. 

Across  the  way  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  Fordham  University's 
Bronx  campus.  Before  World  War  II, 
Fordham  College,  die  university's  old- 
est school,  had  this  85-acre  compound 
pretty  much  to  itself,  and  at  that  time 
enrolled  only  men. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  1939, 
some  40  Fordham  seniors  were  taking 
an  elective  in  education.  Many  had 
signed  up  because  the  course  was 
known  to  involve  no  heavy  academic 
lifting.  A  few  others  hoped  to  qualify 
for  a  teaching  job  in  the  public  schools. 
They  were  required  to  observe  some 
classes  at  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  do  a 
bit  of  practice  teaching  there. 

Not  long  ago,  two  survivors  of  that 
group  agreed  that  they  had  been  favor- 
ably impressed  on  their  visits  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  One  of  these  old- 
timers  had  been  assigned  to  the 
English  department,  which  then  had 
about  40  teachers.  The  chairman  was 
Dr.  Stella  Stewart  Center  (1878-1969), 
who  looked  like  a  Norman  Rockwell 
portrait  of  a  rural  school  mistress — 
gray-haired,  bespectacled  and  plainly 
dressed.  In  fact,  however,  in  her  life 
and  work  she  was  more  distinctive  than 
typical.  She  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Forsyth,  Ga.,  and  was  the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  a  certain  William 
Hill,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army  in  1 776,  when  he 
was  16. 

[n  her  long  professional  career,  Dr. 
Center  attained  prestige  of  her  own  as 
a  specialist  in  teaching  reading  to  chil- 
dren and  teenagers,  mostly  boys,  who 
were  baffled  by  the  printed  page.  She 
also  wrote  or  edited  a  number  of 
books,  including  The  Art  of  Book 
Reading  (1952). 

Dr.  Center  scheduled  die  Fordham 
visitor  for  a  class  she  herself  taught,  a 
i  2th-grade  section  of  die  best  students, 
they  met,  she  reminded  the  20 
I  people  that  diey  woui  i  be 


reporting  that  day  on  some  of  their 
memorable  reading  experiences. 

She  opened  the  discussion  with  a 
memory  of  her  own.  When  she  was  a 
girl,  she  said,  she  spent  a  summer  on  a 
farm  near  the  area  where  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  reach  into  northern 
Georgia.  Late  one  afternoon,  she  was 
sitting  on  the  porch  reading  a  17th- 
century  religious  allegory,  John 
Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim  V  Progress.  Just  as 
the  setting  sun  was  flooding  the  sky 
above  the  mountains  with  golden  light, 
she  reached  the  ending  of  the  novel's 
first  part,  in  which  the  pilgrims  arrive 
at  the  gate  of  the  Heavenly  City.  It 
seemed  to  her,  she  said,  that  the  sunset 
and  Bunyan's  vision  were  complemen- 
tary symbols  of  the  same  reality. 

The  first  ot  the  student  speakers 
was  a  young  woman  who  continued 
this  lofty  discourse.  Her  greatest  liter- 
ary experience,  she  said,  was  reading 
Aeschylus's  Prometheus  Bound  and  see- 
ing in  die  Titan  who  brought  to  earth 
the  civilizing  tool  of  fire  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  Christ,  who  would  redeem 
mankind. 

When  the  Cross-Bronx  Expressway 
divided  the  borough  after  the  Second 
World  War,  many  neighborhoods 
were  split  up  and  their  schools  were 
transformed.  The  place  Dr.  Center 
knew  is  now  called  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Educational  Campus.  Its 
2,900  students,  predominandy 
Hispanics  with  a  sizable  percentage  of 
African  Americans,  are  organized  into 
thematic  groups — liberal  arts,  perform- 
ing arts,  business  and  technology,  and 
law. 

These  changes  might  not  have 
fazed  Dr.  Center.  In  her  1932  presi- 
dential address  to  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  she  advised  her 
colleagues  not  to  worry  about  road 
signs  that  say  "Go  Slow"  rather  dian 
"Go  Slowly"  or  to  admonish  students 
when  they  say,  "It's  me." 

Colloquial  usage  has  validated  these 
expressions,  she  said,  and  added: 
"Nodiing  is  permanent  but  change." 

All  the  same,  she  might  have  agreed 
with  John  Bunyan  that  across  this 
changing  world  the  human  fanuly  will 
be  making  its  way  to  the  Heavenly  City 
until  the  end  of  time. 

John  W.  Donohue,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Religious 
Worship  in 
Public  Schools 

MOST  public  schools  make  their  facili- 
ties available  after  school  hours  to  a  wide 
variety  of  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, including  religious  organizations. 
Some  states,  however,  including  New 
York,  absolutely  forbid  public  schools  to  allow  religious  wor- 
ship— even  after  regular  school  hours  and  during  periods 
when  the  school  buildings  would  otherwise  be  vacant.  Does 
the  federal  Constitution  permit  this  prohibition? 

Some  experts  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  resolved  the 
issue  in  the  Good  News  Club  case  (see  Am.  editorial, 
7/2/01),  but  the  court  actually  avoided  the  question  of  wor- 
ship by  saying  that  the  club's  programs  did  not  constitute 
"mere  religious  worship,  divorced  from  any  teaching  of 
moral  values." 

The  Supreme  Court  did  hold  that  public  schools  had  to 
give  the  same  after-class  access  to  the  Good  News  Club  that 
the  schools  give  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Supreme  Court  sent  a  case  on  its  docket 
back  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  for 
reconsideration  in  light  of  the  Good  News  Club  decision. 
The  case  was  Campbell  v.  St.  Tammany  Parish  [Public] 
School  Board  [of  Louisiana],  decided  in  2000. 

In  St.  Tammany  (named  after  the  same  uncanonized 
Indian  as  Tammany  Hall),  the  Fifth  Circuit  upheld  the 
exclusion  of  partisan  political  activities,  for-profit  fund-rais- 
ing events  and  religious  worship  from  the  otherwise  very 
broad  permissible  uses  of  the  school  district's  buildings  dur- 
ing after-school  hours. 

When  the  Fifth  Circuit  received  the  Supreme  Court's 
mandate  for  reconsideration,  the  circuit  judges  wisely 
ducked  and  sent  the  case  back  to  the  trial  court,  where  it 
still  awaits  reconsideration. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bronx  Household  of  Worship  in  New 
York  City  renewed  its  application  for  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vices in  the  auditorium  at  M.S.  206B  (Anne  Cross 
Mersereau  Middle  School).  These  services  are  not,  in 
Justice  Clarence  Thomas's  words  in  the  Good  News  Club 
decision,  "mere  worship."  The  services  contain  many  moral 


and  character-development  programs,  but  the  services  also 
include  worship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Early  last  June,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  upheld  a  preliminary  injunction  in  favor  of 
the  application  by  the  Bronx  Household  of  Worship.  The 
case  is  not  over.  The  Second  Circuit,  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one,  held  that  the  Good  News  Club  decision  most  probably 
obliterated  the  distinction  between  religious  speech  and  reli- 
gious worship.  But  the  majority  opinion  left  open  the  possi- 
bility that  the  distinction  between  speech  and  worship 
might  survive  after  a  full  trial  on  the  merits — at  least  widi 
respect  to  after-school  use  of  public  school  facilities. 

Regardless  of  what  the  federal  courts  do,  the  states  with 
blanket  restrictions  should  repeal  them.  These  prohibitions 
are  relics  of  a  political  climate  in  which  public  schools  were 
the  sacred  cows  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  That 
climate  no  longer  exists. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Mergens  case  (1986),  religion  has  been  back  in  the  public 
schools — not  in  the  form  of  prayers  led  by  public  school 
teachers  or  administrators — but  on  the  bulletin  boards  and 
in  the  student  newspapers,  student  religious  clubs  and  after- 
class  activities  by  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  states  to  say  that  organizations  that 
want  to  use  public  school  facilities  during  after-class  hours 
may  preach  but  not  pray.  Most  worship  is  in  the  form  of 
speech.  By  refusing  to  continue  an  unworkable  distinction 
between  speech  and  worship,  the  states  will  not  abandon  the 
distinction  between  government  and  religion.  The  states 
will  simply  let  their  people  respond  to  the  God  who  speaks 
to  them. 

at  the  same  time,  congregations  in  need  of  facilities  for  reli- 
gious worship  should  think  twice  before  they  run  to  after- 
hours  use  of  public  school  auditoriums.  These  auditoriums 
are  not  the  ideal  venue  for  religious  worship.  But  use  of  the 
auditoriums  makes  sense  in  an  emergency.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  terrible  fire  ruined  an  historic  synagogue  on  Lexington 
Avenue  in  New  York  City  right  before  the  Jewish  High 
Holy  Days.  The  New  York  Legislature  responded  by  imme- 
diately enacting  a  law  permitting  the  synagogue  to  celebrate 
the  holy  days  in  a  large  and  convenient  New  York  armory. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
one  of  our  editors  celebrated  Sunday  Mass  in  a  Virginia 
public  school  auditorium  for  many  months.  The  local  bish- 
op had  created  a  new  parish,  and  Virginia  allowed  use  of  the 
auditorium  while  the  new  Catholic  church  was  being  built. 
Among  the  regular  worshipers  at  the  Mass  was  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  then  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Capuchin  Friar  Brings  Renewed 
Sense  of  Hope  to  Boston  Church 

A  man  in  the  simple  brown  robes  and 
sandals  of  a  Capuchin  friar  brought  a 
renewed  sense  of  enthusiasm  and  hope 
to  the  embattled  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Boston  in  early  July,  weeks  before  his 
formal  installation  as  archbishop  of 
Boston.  Archbishop  Sean  Patrick 
O'Malley,  who  will  be  installed  on  July 
30  at  Boston's  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  spent  a  whirlwind  day  in  Boston 
on  July  1,  meeting  with  the  media  and 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  with  bishops, 
chancery  employees  and  patients  at 
Caritas  St.  Elizabeth  Medical  Center. 

"I  address  you,  my  fellow  Catholics 
of  Boston,  with  those  words  that 
inspired  St.  Francis,  when  the  crucified 
Lord  said  to  him,  'Francis,  repair  my 
church,'"  Archbishop  O'Malley  said  at  a 
news  conference.  "I  ask  you,  and  plead 
with  you:  Repair  my  church." 

Archbishop  O'Malley  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  day  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  has  headed  the  diocese  since 
only  last  October  and  where  he  is  to 
remain  until  his  installation  in  Boston. 
A  Vatican  official  said  the  archbishop's 
transfer  to  Boston  after  such  a  brief 
term  in  Florida  was  a  highly  unusual 
step  that  reflects  deep  Vatican  concern 
for  the  Boston  situation  and  its  confi- 
dence in  the  Capuchin  friar. 

The  59-year-old  archbishop  succeeds 
Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law,  who  resigned 
last  December  after  a  year  of  growing 
scandal  over  his  handling  of  priests  who 
sexually  abused  children.  In  Palm 
Beach,  Archbishop  O'Malley  headed  a 
diocese  whose  last  two  bishops  resigned 
amid  allegations  of  sexual  misconduct. 

The  appointment  drew  praise  from 
rch  and  civic  leaders  in  Boston,  as 
well  as  from  Catholics  in  the  pews. 

Archbishop  O'Malley  has  made  clear 
that  his  first  priority  in  Boston  will  be 
confronting  the  clergy  sexual  abuse 
scandal  and  redressing  what  he  called 
the  "grave  errors  of  the  past." 

"Together  as  Catholics,  clergy,  con- 


secrated religious  and 
laity,  we  must  work  to 
bring  healing  and 
comfort  to  the  victims 
of  abuse,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  through 
vigilance  and  educa- 
tion, our  churches, 
schools  and  agencies 
will  be  safe  havens  for 
children  and  young 
people,"  he  said  at  the 
news  conference.  "I 
know  that  the  laity  has 
a  great  role  to  play  in 
this  process." 

Among  the  areas 
requiring  his  immedi- 
ate attention  are  finan- 
cial settlements,  which 
he  said  he  was  anxious 
to  resolve.  "We  hope 
that  the  achievement 
of  financial  settle- 
ments will  be  a  factor 
in  a  process  of  heal- 
ing," he  said. 
"Settlements  are  not 
hush  money  or  extor- 
tion or  anything  other 
than  the  rightful  indemnification  of  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  gravely  at  the 
hands  of  priests." 

At  the  meeting  with  victims  on  that 
first  day  in  Boston,  Archbishop 
O'Malley  heard  some  plain  talk,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  The  Boston  Globe. 
Bernie  McDaid,  who  says  he  was  abused 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Birmingham  40 
years  ago,  said  he  told  the  new  arch- 
bishop: "So,  Sean,  don't  blow  it."  "The 
whole  room  started  laughing,  and  he 
laughed,  too,"  McDaid  said.  "So  he  is 
human.  And  I  like  that.  It  broke  the  ice 
a  little  bit." 

A  Capuchin  friar  since  1965  and  a 
priest  since  1970,  the  archbishop  was 
named  coadjutor  bishop  of  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands,  in  1984  and  became 
head  of  the  diocese  the  following  year. 
He  was  bishop  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
from  1992  to  2002  and  bishop  of  Palm 


ARCHBISHOP  O'MALLEY  ARRIVES.  Archbishop  Sean  Patrick  O'Malley 
arrives  for  a  press  conference  in  Boston  on  July  1.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
appointed  him  to  succeed  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


Beach  since  Oct.  19,  2002. 

Following  ordination,  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  religious  education 
and  a  doctorate  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  literature,  both  from  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  where  he  taught  from 
1969  to  1973.  Beginning  in  1973,  he 
served  as  executive  director  of  Centra 
Catolico  Hispano  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1978  as  episcopal  vicar  for  the 
Hispanic,  Portuguese  and  Haitian  com- 
munities and  executive  director  of  the 
archdiocesan  Office  of  Social  Ministry. 

In  addition  to  English,  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  Archbishop  O'Malley 
speaks  French,  Italian  and  German. 

"He  could  be  as -comfortable  speaking 
with  the  ambassador  to  Portugal  as  he 
was  talking  with  a  simple  immigrant 
from  El  Salvador,"  Capuchin  Brother 
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Donald  E.  Lippert,  who  now  heads  the 
Centra  Catolico  Hispano  in 
Washington,  told  The  Globe.  Mary  E. 
Alexsovich,  Archbishop  O'Malley's 
younger  sister,  told  The  Globe  that  she 
thought  "his  legacy  would  be  his  work 
with  the  poor....  But  it  seems  it  will  be 
the  other  poor:  the  poor  victims"  of 
clergy  sex  abuse,  she  said.  "He's  got  a 
job  to  do,  and  he'll  do  it." 


French  Archbishop:  Church  Must 
Minister  to  Remarried  Catholics 

A  French  archbishop  said  the  church 
has  a  duty  to  minister  to  Catholics  in 
second  marriages  who  wish  to  "give 
God  his  place"  in  their  new  union  even 
though  they  cannot  receive  the 
Eucharist.  Archbishop  Francois  Gamier 
of  Cambrai  said  that  if  the  new  couple 
"appear  established  on  solid  founda- 
tions, we  can  agree  to  respond  to  their 
request  for  prayers,  especially  if  this  will 
be  the  point  of  departure. ..for  a 
Christian  life."  Writing  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  archdiocesan  monthly  mag- 
azine, the  archbishop  said  the  Catholic- 
Church  had  a  "duty  in  conscience"  to 
address  couples  wishing  to  "give  God 
his  place"  after  remarrying.  "We  must 
respect  the  new  project  of  couples 
whose  wish  to  succeed  is  even  greater 
after  a  previous  failure,"  Archbishop 
Gamier  said. 


British  Bishop  Questions  Proposal 
to  Extend  Gay  Rights 

The  chairman  of  the  British  bishops' 
marriage  and  family  committee  ques- 
tioned a  government  proposal  offering 
greater  rights  to  gay  partners  in  long- 
term  relationships.  Auxiliary  Bishop 
John  Hine  of  Southwark  said  in  a  state- 
ment on  July  1  that  marriage  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  was  the  "cornerstone 
of  family  and  society"  and  deserved  an 
elevated  position  in  British  law. 

Under  current  British  law,  same-sex 
couples  are  not  legally  recognized. 
Under  a  government  proposal  unveiled 
in  late  June,  couples  would  be  able  to 
register  legally  and  receive  a  wide  range 
of  legal  rights  and  protections. 

Bishop  Hine  said  that  while  there 
were  other  issues  arising  from  long-term 
relationships  outside  of  marriage  that 


need  to  be  addressed,  the  government's 
apparent  focus  on  same-sex  unions  was 
confusing.  "It  is  not  clear  why  the  focus 
of  the  government  proposals  is  on  same- 
sex  unions  when  there  are  many  other 
long-term  relationships  of  a  nonsexual 
nature  which  face  exactly  the  same  issues 
and  deserve  the  same  attention,"  he  said. 


Church  Official  Welcomes  Israeli 
Withdrawal 

As  Israeli  troops  began  their  withdrawal 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Bethlehem 
area,  a  church  official  expressed  cau- 
tious hope  for  the  future.  "If  this  is  to 
be  a  first  step  in  a  big  process,  then  it  is 
welcomed  and  we  are  happy,"  said  the 
Rev.  Majdi  al-Siryani,  legal  adviser  for 
the  Latin  Patriarchate.  "But  still  we  are 
skeptical.  We  have  seen  many,  many 
first  steps  that  have  not  been  followed 
by  second  or  third  steps.  We  don't  want 
this  to  be  an  isolated  incident."  A  few 
days  earlier,  Father  al-Siryani  said  he 
accompanied  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah 
to  Gaza,  where  they  found  everything 
"in  ruins."  "Gaza  is  destroyed,"  he  said. 
"There  are  no  roads.  The  buildings  are 
destroyed.  There  is  no  infrastructure.  It 
is  horrible." 

On  July  1,  Israeli  authorities  demol- 
ished the  foundations  of  the  unautho- 
rized mosque  that  had  been  built  next 
to  the  Basilica  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Nazareth,  bringing  to  an  end  a  squabble 
that  began  some  five  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  Muslim  fundamentalists  took 
over  the  land,  claiming  it  as  holy 
ground  where  a  martyr  from  the 
Crusades  had  been  buried. 

The  demolition  "took  place  with  lit- 
tle incident,"  said  Ramzi  Hakim, 
spokesman  for  the  mayor's  office.  "This 
is  a  difficult  step  to  take  because  from 
the  beginning  the  issue  was  exploited 
cynically  by  [Israeli]  officials  to  create 
divisions  between  Nazareth  residents. 
This  has  never  been  a  religious  issue 
but  rather  a  political  one,"  he  said. 
Immediately  afterward,  workers  began 
construction  on  the  Italian-style  plaza 
originally  planned  for  the  area  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  year  2000. 

Meanwhile,  after  six  years  of  legal 
proceedings,  Israel's  High  Court  of 
Justice  rejected  the  petition  by  former 
residents  of  the  Catholic  village  of  Ikrit 


in  Galilee  to  return  to  their  homes, 
which  they  were  forced  to  evacuate 
more  than  50  years  ago.  In  their  June 
26  decision,  the  three  High  Court  jus- 
tices accepted  the  government's  posi- 
tion that  a  combination  of  current  secu- 
rity concerns  and  the  Palestinian 
demand  for  the  right  of  return  for 
Palestinian  refugees  made  it  impossible 
to  return  the  residents  of  Ikrit  to  their 
village. 


Gregory  Deplores  Supreme  Court 
Decision  on  Sodomy  Laws 

Because  it  reduces  respect  for  human 
sexuality  and  the  family,  the  Supreme 
Court's  June  26  decision  overturning 
state  laws  that  made  sodomy  between 
consenting  adults  illegal  "is  to  be 
deplored,"  said  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  Ilk,  said  in  a  statement  dated 
June  27  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
decision  in  Lawrence  v.  Texas  chose  "to 
view  homosexual  behavior  between  con- 
senting adults  as  a  matter  of  privacy.... 
However,  human  sexuality  cannot  be 
viewed  this  way....  Sexual  activity  has 
profound  social  consequences  which  are 
not  limited  to  those  immediately 
engaged  in  sexual  acts.  For  this  reason, 
the  larger  society  has  always  shown  a 
concern  about  what  is  and  is  not  accept- 
able in  sexual  behavior  between  individ- 
uals." 

In  its  6-to-3  decision  overturning  laws 
in  Texas  and  about  a  dozen  other  states, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Constitution  protects 
homosexual  couples'  right  to  engage  in 
sexual  practices  without  intervention  by 
the  government. 

Mark  Chopko,  general  counsel  for 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  said  the  case  "was  decided  on 
the  narrowest  of  grounds.  Justice 
Kennedy  took  pains  to  insulate  this  case 
from  broader  conclusions.  He  points  to 
laws  against  prostitution  and  rape  to 
show  that  not  every  sexual  act  between 
adults  is  outside  the  reach  of  legisla- 
tures." Chopko  also  said  Kennedy  "is 
equally  careful  to  note  that  this  case 
does  not  involve  the  question  whether 
the  government  must  formally  recog- 
nize homosexual  relationships." 
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PROTESTERS  MARCH  TO  END  LOGGING.  Thousands  of  protesters,  led  by  a  Franciscan  priest,  end  a 
seven-day,  120-mile  "March  for  Life"  in  the  Honduran  capital  of  Tegucigalpa  on  June  26.  The 
protesters  were  demanding  a  halt  to  indiscriminate  logging  in  the  country's  forests.  (CNS  photo  by 
Paul  Jeffrey) 


The  court  also  overturned  a 
California  law  that  retroactively 
removed  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
sexual  crimes  against  minors.  California 
newspapers  said  that  among  the  800 
cases  that  had  been  or  were  currently 
being  prosecuted  under  the  revised 
statute  of  limitations,  more  than  20 
involved  current  or  former  Catholic 
priests  arrested  in  the  last  18  months. 
Just  a  few  days  before  the  ruling,  two 
former  Los  Angeles  priests  were  arrest- 
ed and  a  third  ordered  to  stand  trial  on 
charges  dating  back  30  to  50  years.  A 
Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney 
told  The  Los  Angeles  Times  that  cases 
against  10  priests  in  his  jurisdiction 
would  probabh  be  dismissed. 


News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  nun- 
cio to  the  United  Nations,  on  July  8 
called  for  the  international  community 
to  start  work  on  "a  comprehensive, 
legally  binding  agreement  on  interna- 
tional arms  trade  that  will  reduce  and 
eventually  eradicate  the  illicit  traffic  of 
small  arms  and  light  weapons."  Earlier, 
on  July  1 ,  he  asked  developed  countries 
to  take  "collective  responsibility"  for 
poverty  around  the  world  and  to  tackle 
the  difficulties  of  poor  countries  "as  if 
they  wrere  internal  problems"  of  their 
own. 

•  A  clinic  in  southern  Ethiopia  run  by 
the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary 
has  been  cited  by  Unicef  for  its  success 
in  saving  children  from  dying  of  starva- 
tion caused  by  famine. 

•  Six  cardinals  and  four  archbishops 
met  at  the  Vatican  in  early  July  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  next  world  Synod  of 
Bishops,  a  gathering  likely  to  take  place 
in  late  2004  or  2005.  One  participant 
confirmed  the  synod  would  focus  on 
the  Eucharist. 

•  The  Vatican's  top  health  official  said 
surgeons  in  Singapore  should  not  have 

npted  a  risk\-  operation — which 
proved  fatal — to  separate  29-year-old 
Iranian  twin  sisters  joined  at  the  head. 

•  By  early  July  most  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops  had  answered  a  national  survey 
on  the  extent  in  their  dioceses  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  by  clergy,  and  the  first 
dioceses  had  begun  an  external  audit  of 
how  well  they  are  implementing  the 


national  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People. 

•  The  2003  edition  of  the  Official 
Catholic  Directory  showed  that  although 
the  number  of  priests  and  religious 
dropped  by  1,226  to  44,487,  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  the  country 
increased  by  about  2  percent  to  66.4 
million,  a  level  on  a  par  with  the  overall 
population  growth  rate.  Catholics  con- 
tinue to  make  up  about  2  3  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population.  The  number 
of  infant  baptisms  decreased  by  2,226 
to  1,005,490,  but  the  number  of  adult 
baptisms  grewr  by  1,121  to  81,013.  The 
number  of  people  received  into  the  full 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
also  was  higher  in  the  2003  directory, 
at  82,292,  an  increase  of  1,052. 

•  Liberian  Archbishop  Michael  Francis 
of  Monrovia  has  called  on  the  Lmited 
States  to  send  peacekeeping  troops  to 
quell  the  violence  and  chaos  gripping 
that  West  African  nation. 

•  Apologizing  to  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
by  clergy,  South  Africa's  bishops  said 
thev  will  ensure  that  abusers  will  be 
removed  from  ministry.  They  also  said 
that  if  parents  do  not  report  a  case  of 
alleged  child  abuse  by  priests  to  police, 
the  church  will  do  so. 

•  Archbishop  Pius  Ncube  of  Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe,  an  outspoken  critic  of 


Zimbabwe's  President  Robert  Mugabe, 
said  the  government  condemned  his 
meeting  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Colin  Powell  because  it  wants  to  keep 
its  human  rights  abuses  secret. 

•  Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk  of 
Cincinnati  took  over  the  helm  of  the 
Catholic  Common  Ground  Initiative 
on  June  27.  He  succeeds  Archbishop 
Oscar  H.  Lipscomb,  71,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

•  The  Survivors  Network  of  Those 
Abused  by  Priests  has  praised  Bishop 
Paul  G.  Bootkoski  of  Metuchen,  N.J., 
for  being  "a  model  bishop"  for  his  sup- 
port of  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 

•  The  heads  of  the  Vatican  offices 
responsible  for  the  sacraments  and 
Catholic  doctrine  met  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  to  discuss  norms  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass  and  adoration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

•  Just  as  those  who  trust  in  the  powerful 
of  the  world  imitate  their  selfishness  and 
pride,  those  who  trust  in  God  imitate  his 
love  for  others,  Pope  John  Paul  said  on 
July  2.  As  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
makes  explicit,  he  said,  "We  will  be 
judged  on  our  choices  to  serve  Christ  in 
the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  stranger,  the 
naked,  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

Romance  and  Vocation 


[t  s  time  we  got  real  about  the 
imperfect  beauty  of  our  choices.' 


A FRIEND  RECENTLY  passed 
on  to  me  an  article  in  which 
the  author,  a  priest,  argues 
that  "we  need  to  reromanti- 
cize  priesthood  and  religious 
life  and  give  people  something  beautiful 
to  fall  in  love  with."  I  find  it  to  be  an 
inspired  idea,  given  recent  revelations  and 
events,  and  a  troubling  idea.  Rarely  has 
there  been  a  more  intriguing  or  contro- 
versial time  to  juxtapose  the  concept  of 
vocation  and  the  act  of  romanticizing. 

Generally  understood,  to  romanticize 
is  to  make  something  appealing  to  the 
emotions  by  highlighting  its  idyllic,  fanci- 
ful or  heroic  qualities.  Meanwhile,  the 
various  senses  of  vocation  boil  down  to 
two:  "a  divine  calling  to  or  by  God"  and 
"one's  chosen  trade  or  profession."  How 
the  two  are  related  depends  on  one's  pol- 
itics, education  and  earliest  attitudes 
toward  religion  and  faith. 

As  a  boy,  I  fell  in  love  with  religion;  it 
was  a  beautiful  thing  to  me.  The  ethos  of 
faith  was  suffused  with  romance,  of  both 
the  idyllic  and  heroic  variety.  Serving 
God  was  the  hub  around  which  all  else — 
every  relationship,  every  choice,  every 
goal — turned.  In  this  I  was  no  different 
from  many  other  Catholics  of  my  gener- 
ation, and  I  dutifully  pursued  and  enthu- 
siastically felt  the  excitement  of  being 
called  to  faith. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  I  found  the 
idea  of  vocation  compelling  and  used  the 
term  frequently  in  talking  and  thinking 
about  the  future.  In  my  world,  discerning 
and  pursuing  one's  vocation  was  synony- 
mous with  being  alive,  just  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  necessary  to  physical  reality, 
but  not  bound  by  it.  Living  and  breathing 
made  me  flesh,  but  the  divine  Spirit  with- 
in made  me  human.  I  couldn't  conceive  of 
my  working  life  or  my  life's  work  as  any- 

thomas  j.  McCarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


thing  but  a  form  of  vocation.  And 
whether  or  not  it  was  religious  life,  I  knew 
it  would  be  a  calling  that  would  hit  me 
with  the  dramatic  clarity  of  an  omen. 

As  it  happens,  I  was  wrong.  At  some 
point  around  the  time  I  became  engaged, 
I  stopped  expecting  the  bolt  of  lightning 
any  longer.  Eventually  vocation  receded 
into  the  background,  and  one  day  a  few 
years  back  I  awoke  to  find  it  a  strangely 
quaint  notion  from  my  past.  What  hap- 
pened is  a  familiar  story:  certainties  van- 
ished, old  verities  lost  their  luster,  and  the 
vocabulary  in  which  I  had  first  learned 
and  felt  God's  personal  love  for  me  gave 
way  to  a  new  language  with  which  to 
explore  long-unanswered  questions — 
about  what  it  means  to  love,  about  how 
one  manages  to  be  in  the  world  but  not  of 
it  and  about  the  relationship  between 
belief  and  doubt.  In  short,  I  had  become  a 
secular  believer:  a  rather  untidily  unreli- 
gious  and  decidedly  deromanticized 
Catholic.  The  world  of  faith  and  spirit 
didn't  mesh  so  seamlessly  with  the  world 
of  career  choice;  they  were  not  incompat- 
ible, but  they  were  not  inseparable,  as  I 
once  believed  so  unequivocally — so  theo- 
retically, so  romantically — that  they 
would  be. 

Being  "called" — i.e.,  to  religious 
life — traditionally  included  the  security  of 
knowing  and  feeling  that  one  is  chosen  by 
God.  Of  course  we  believe  God  loves 
every  person  uniquely,  but  one  "with  a 
vocation" — so  went  the  thinking  of  many 
generations  of  Catholics — had  a  higher 
calling.  Many  priests  and  religious,  and 
many  lay  people,  knew  the  reality  was 
subtler  and  more  complex  than  this. 
Today,  the  myth  has  been  generally  shat- 
tered. If  this  has  meant  a  demystification 
and  humanization  of  priests,  then  I  won- 
der how  many  Catholics — lay  and  reli- 
gious alike — feel  such  developments  as  a 
loss.  Not  many,  I  suspect. 

The  deromanticizing  of  vocation — 


this  slipperiness  between  being  called  and 
not  being  called,  between  religious  and 
secular  life — is  at  once  a  problem  and  a 
solution.  For  it  entails  a  refusal  to  com- 
partmentalize vocation,  to  set  it  apart  arti- 
ficially from  the  rest  of  fife.  Does  this  atti- 
tude make  vocation  less  wondrous,  more 
pedestrian,  secular  or  mundane,  even  pro- 
fane? Perhaps,  or  perhaps  it  merely 
acknowledges  the  already  profane,  mun- 
dane aspects  of  its  nature.  For  some  this 
represents  a  loss,  if  not  an  abomination 
and  a  threat.  But  even  for  a  lifelong  ideal- 
ist and  student  of  all  things  romantic,  to 
romanticize — to  ignore,  distort  or  other- 
wise elide  reality — represents  a  betrayal  of 
truth  and  authenticity. 

To  my  mind,  Catholics  young  and 
old  would  benefit  less  from  re-romanti- 
cizing religious  life  than  from  re-explo- 
ration of  the  relevance  of  vocation  for 
believers — particularly  those  who  do  not 
choose  priesthood  or  religious  life.  For 
starters,  by  vocation  do  we  mean,  as  I  was 
taught  in  high  school,  "life  choice"  or  the 
narrower  sense  of  "special  calling  by 
God"?  Does  vocation  imply  religious 
vocation?  In  a  culture  where  the  notion  of 
career  has  become  increasingly  fluid  and 
nonlinear,  even  while  one's  working  life 
(and  "making  ends  meet")  is  an  increas- 
ingly all-consuming  part  of  one's  "life 
choice,"  it  behooves  us  to  help  one  anoth- 
er be  religious  and  secular  people  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  moment.  With  the 
lines  blurred  all  around  us  between  the 
role  of  religious  and  lay  Catholic,  and 
with  the  declining  numbers  of  priests, 
especially,  it  is  time  we  got  real  about  the 
imperfect  beauty  that  characterizes  our 
most  profound  choices,  our  most  revered 
icons  and  our  shared  journey. 

Even  the  most  jaded,  world-weary 
antiromantic  secretly  hopes  for  some- 
thing or  someone  to  fall  in  love  with — an 
ideal,  a  newborn  child,  a  soulmate,  a 
cause,  a  credo.  But  falling  in  love — a  bliss- 
ful anodyne  that  takes  you  away — is  not 
the  same  as  loving:  a  long-term  choice 
that  will  surely  take  root  in  you,  heart  and 
mind  and  body,  and  unceremoniously 
grow  and  change  by  way  of  mud,  thorns, 
darkness  and — if  you  are  prepared  to 
relinquish  nearly  everything  you  once 
knew  about  yourself  and  love — light. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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The  Chosen  Path 


-  BY  WILLIAM  C.  SPOHN  - 

A large  financial-services  firm  in  Boston  was  interviewing  a  senior 
from  a  Jesuit  university  a  few  years  ago  for  a  position  on  a  team  to  work 
on  international  business  deals.  The  recruiters,  who  were  in  their  20's 
and  early  30's,  told  the  student  that  while  the  work  was  challenging  and 
demanded  70  hours  a  week,  the  compensation  was  excellent.  After  a  day 
spent  in  their  well-appointed  corporate  offices,  he  asked  them,  "Do  you  enjoy  this 
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work?"  There  was  an  awkward  pause.  They  replied  that 
maybe  the  work  wasn't  all  that  enjoyable  or  meaningful,  but 
the  salary  and  perks  were  great.  At  that  point,  he  knew  he 
would  not  take  the  position. 

Whether  he  realized  it  or  not,  the  college  senior  was 
asking  about  vocation.  He  was  trying  to  find  work  that 
would  tap  into  his  deeper  values  and  provide  a  sense  of 
meaning.  He  wanted  more  than  a  job,  work  that  would  pay 
his  bills  and  student  loans.  The  young  people  who  were  try- 
ing to  recruit  him  already  had  more  than  a  job;  they  had  a 
career,  which  involves  a  greater  personal  focus,  serious 
preparation  and  sustained  commitment  to  a  profession.  But 
the  question  that  the  young  man  asked  showed  he  was  look- 
ing for  even  more  than  just  a  career.  He  wanted  work  that 
would  have  meaning  because  it  contributed  to  something 
larger  than  financial  security. 

"What  ought  I  to  do?"  is  the  Socratic  question  that 
drove  the  liberal  arts  tradition  that  has  been  at  the  core  of 
Western  education.  In  Christian  spirituality  that  question 
has  often  been  framed  as  one  of  vocation — that  is,  "What 
am  I  called  to  become?"  That  question  becomes  acute  for 
college  students  when  impending  graduation  forces  them 
either  to  choose  a  path  for  their  lives  or  to  drift  for  a  few 
years.  Faced  with  a  multitude  of  career  options  and  often 
uncertain  about  their  own  gifts  and  aspirations,  they  can 
frequently  let  other  voices  determine  what  they  will  do. 
Family  expectations,  the  opinion  of  peers  and  the  demands 
of  the  marketplace  often  dictate  what  shape  their  lives 
should  take. 

The  common  wisdom  about  career  choice  often  runs  as 
follows:  figure  out  what  sort  of  lifestyle  you  want  to  have; 
then  estimate  the  level  of  income  that  it  will  take  to  live  in 
this  way;  finally,  find  a  career  that  will  deliver  that  income. 
I  fear  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  worse  way 
to  discover  a  meaningful  life.  That  logic  has 
the  process  backwards.  It  looks  to  work  only 
as  a  means  to  a  financial  end.  It  ignores  the 
possibility  that  work  could  be  worthwhile 
because  it  expresses  our  unique  talents  and 
actually  makes  a  difference  in  the  world.  I 
know  one  thirty-something  lawyer  who  says, 
"I  hate  spending  60  hours  a  week  making  rich 
people  richer." 

Ignatian  spirituality  offers  a  different  wis- 
dom on  vocation.  It  counsels  us  to  discover 
our  personal  calling  by  aligning  our  gifts  and 
aspirations  with  what  we  see  as  the  deepest 
needs  of  our  world.  For  people  of  faith,  that 
convergence  is  where  the  Spirit  of  God  invites  them  to  a 
unique  path.  Prayerful  reflection  opens  us  to  those  funda- 
mental desires  and  to  compassion  for  the  world.  An  authen- 
tic calling  goes  beyond  personal  fulfillment  to  a  concern  for 


justice  that  asks  about  fulfilling  the  needs  of  others,  even  if 
they  are  strangers. 

From  the  perspective  of  Ignatian  spirituality,  we  find  our 
vocation  by  engaging  the  world  and  reflecting  on  how  that 
engagement  elicits  fundamental  desires  to  heal,  serve  and 
create.  Because  God's  Spirit  speaks  through  both  the  world's 
realities  and  the  gifts  of  the  individual,  vocation  arises  from 
this  interaction  of  faith  and  justice,  the  heart  and  the  world. 
This  understanding  of  vocation  is  captured  in  the  words  of 
Herman  Hesse:  "There  are  many  types  and  kinds  of  voca- 
tions, but  the  core  of  the  experience  is  always  the  same:  the 
soul  is  awakened,  transformed,  or  exalted  so  that  instead  of 
dreams  and  presentiments  from  within,  a  summons  comes 
from  without:  a  portion  of  reality  presents  itself  and  makes 
a  claim." 

Seeking  and  Choosing  the  Path 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Catholics  have  realized 
that  the  concept  of  vocation  extends  to  all  the  baptized,  not 
only  to  those  called  to  ordination  or  religious  life.  All  who 
are  part  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  equally  called  to  holiness 
and  service  to  make  God's  reign  a  reality  in  the  world. 
Ignatian  spirituality'  insists  that  this  is  no  generic  obligation, 
but  rather  a  call  to  individuals  tailored  both  to  their  talents 
and  the  community's  needs. 

Discernment  of  vocation  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Jesuit 
tradition.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  drew  on  his  own  conversion 
experience  to  compose  his  classic  Spiritual  Exercises.  This 
1 6th-century  soldier  and  courtier  learned  the  art  of  spiritual 
discernment  as  he  struggled  to  discover  his  own  calling  over 
a  20-year  period.  Looking  back  at  those  years  of  searching, 
Ignatius  referred  to  himself  as  a  "pilgrim."  Today  some 
might  call  him  a  "seeker,"  one  of  those  resdess  people  who 


are  dissatisfied  with  ordinary  life  and  inherited  traditions  and 
who  insist  that  there  must  be  more  to  life  than  the  status  quo. 

The  Exercises  are  designed  to  be  a  time  to  recognize 
God's  unique  invitation.  It  does  not  come  like  a  bolt  from 
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the  bhii  ommand,  but  as  an  invitation  addressed 

to  our  f  .  ed;  >d's  invitation  had  the  clarity  of  march- 

atius  would  not  have  spent  20  years  of  trial 
and  error  acquiring  wisdom  the  hard  way.  Those  mistakes 
taught  him  to  help  others  find  the  path  for  their  freedom  to 
take.  Instead,  Ignatius  asks  us  to  look  into  our  own  person- 
al consciousness  and  ask:  "What  am  I  attracted  to?  What 
draws  me  over  time  in  a  certain  direction?  What  are  the 
roots  of  my  motivation,  the  deepest  desires  of  the  heart?"  It 
takes  time  and  candor  to  sift  them  out  from  surface  attrac- 
tions and  others'  expectations. 

Those  fundamental  hopes  and  desires,  however,  are 
only  half  the  story.  As  Hesse  pointed  out,  there  has  to  be  an 
external  aspect  to  a  calling,  a  situation  in  which  our  hopes 
can  be  realized.  Hopes  without  any  grounding  in  reality  or 
actual  prospects  of  realization  lure  us  to  frustration.  Time 
and  again,  Ignatius  found  that  his  dreams  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  facts  on  the  ground.  He  could  not  be  a  shag- 
gy hermit  and  also  be  of  service  to  people  in  the  public 
arena.  He  could  not  preach  the  Gospel  without  going  back 
to  school  to  learn  Latin,  philosophy  and  theology.  He  and 
his  companions  could  not  fulfill  their  dream  of  going  to  the 
Holy  Land,  because  there  was  a  war  on.  They  wanted  to  be 
itinerant  preachers,  but  found  that  what  their  wrorld  actual- 
ly needed  was  schools  and  solid  learning. 

They  had  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  church  and  the  world  in  order  to  translate  their  great 


desires  into  practical  service.  The  life  of  Christ  made  it  clear 
that  servants  take  their  cues  from  the  people  they  serve,  not 
from  their  own  needs.  Early  on  his  journey  Ignatius  kept  his 
own  counsel  and  made  a  number  of  bad  decisions.  In  time, 
he  came  to  realize  that  discernment  needs  others'  counsel  as 
a  check  against  self-deception.  In  the  retreat  context  of  the 
Exercises  the  spiritual  director  provides  this  kind  of  sound- 
ing board.  Many  today  find  that  ongoing  spiritual  direction 
brings  a  reality  principle  into  discernment.  Others  use  men- 
toring groups  and  forums  for  serious  conversation  about 
their  lives  to  find  focus  and  accountability. 

Like  anyone  steeped  in  a  religious  tradition,  Ignatius 
interpreted  this  central  human  experience  of  imitation  in 
the  symbols  and  language  of  his  faith.  He  believed  that  the 
human  desire  to  serve  echoes  the  divine  compassion,  that 
concern  for  healing  the  world  in  our  small  arena  of  job  and 
family  and  community  stems  from  God's  desire  to  heal  the 
world.  He  wanted  people  to  find  where  their  deepest  desires 
would  lead  them  to  serve,  because  he  believed  that  would  be 
the  place  where  they  would  find  God,  or  rather,  where  God 
would  find  them.  Ignatius  did  not  spend  20  years  looking 
for  a  fixed  blueprint  for  his  life.  It  takes  time  to  learn  the  art 
of  discernment  as  we  pursue  our  own  winding  pilgrimage. 
What  we  end  up  with  is  not  a  road  map  but  a  compass. 

Ignatian  discernment  can  offer  wisdom  not  only  at  the 
outset  of  a  career  but  also  later,  when  the  calling  can 
become  more  nuanced.  As  one's  career  progresses,  other 
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questions  come  to  the  fore:  How  can  I  sustain  a  vocation 
while  pursuing  a  career?  Can  our  deep  aspirations  connect 
with  the  worlds'  minor  needs,  like  doing  the  dishes,  prepar- 
ing the  tax  forms  and  attending  committee  meetings? 

Called  to  Justice 

The  contemporary  commitment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to 
integrate  faith  with  the  work  of  justice  emphasizes  the  public 
pole  of  vocation.  The  world  is  just  as  much  the  place  to  dis- 
cover God's  calling  as  are  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
Traditionally,  Jesuit  institutions  have  been  guided  by  a 
Christian  humanism  that  sought  to  "educate  the  whole  per- 
son" intellectually,  morally,  aesthetically  and  spiritually. 
Emphasizing  the  personal  good  of  education  was  meant  to 
support  the  common  good  of  society.  Now  the  common 
good  of  the  whole  world  has  taken  on  new  urgency  and  is 
seen  to  embrace  the  personal  good.  The  superior  general  of 
the  Jesuits,  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  S.J.,  has  urged  the 
American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  to  produce  gradu- 
ates of  "well-educated  solidarity,"  whose  lives  will  be  linked  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
human  race. 

This  new  emphasis  on  the  virtue  of  solidarity  has  deep 
theological  roots.  The  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  means  that  all  of  human  history  and  experience 
is  open  to  redemptive  transformation.  His  cross  and  resur- 
rection locate  that  transformation  at  the  heart  of  human  suf- 


fering and  oppression.  Because  this  biblical  concern  for  jus- 
tice is  rooted  in  love  of  neighbor  and  die  realization  of  God's 
covenant  wioh  humanity,  people  of  faith  must  pay  special 
attention  to  the  children  of  God  who  are  suffering. 

How  does  God  call  us  to  the  right  path?  Usually  this 
awareness  comes  through  a  process  of  discerning  both  the 
interior  and  the  worldly  poles  of  vocation.  God's  Spirit  works 
in  the  depths  of  our  humanity  to  help  us  become  aware  of  our 
gifts  and  aspirations,  and  the  same  Spirit  works  through  our 
experience  to  point  out  what  the  world  needs  from  us.  Often 
the  Spirit  helps  us  notice  those  problems  that  our  talents  are 
uniquely  suited  to  address.  Grace  connects  these  two  poles 
like  a  spark  that  arcs  between  them.  Reflecting  with  others  on 
the  experience  of  invitation  helps  to  ground  that  call  and 
"keep  it  real." 

Faith  and  justice  work  together  to  insure  that  both  poles 
receive  equal  consideration  in  the  discernment  of  vocation. 
A  deepening  faith  gives  self-knowledge  and  trust  in  God's 
help,  while  the  virtue  of  justice  sharpens  our  perception  of 
what  is  distorted  in  the  structures  of  society.  The  practices 
of  faith  and  justice  locate  our  sense  of  calling  in  the  real 
world,  rich  with  possibilities  and  fraught  with  brokenness. 
Without  the  light  of  faith  and  honest  awareness  that  we 
have  been  gifted  by  God,  the  world's  needs  can  seem  an 
overwhelming  burden.  Without  knowledge  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  world,  our  talents  and  aspirations  can  be 
wasted,  sadly,  on  mere  success.  0 
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rituality  of  Mentoring 


BY  TOM  BEAUDOIN 

"TT*  ohn  stack  conquered  the  lecture 
I    hall,  entering  it  like  an  ancient  prophet: 
1    with  a  ruddy,  tanned  face;  an  out-of-con- 
I    trol,  black  but  graying  beard  that  sprout- 
&f     ed  defiandy,  Karl  Marx-like,  in  a  hun- 
dred directions;  uncombed  graying 
hair  swirling  like  a  collection  of 
Midwestern  twisters  atop  his 
head.  He  wore  black  or  gray 
Levi's,  work  boots  and  fray- 
ing  earth-toned  pullover 
sweaters    over  otherwise 
nondescript  dress  shirts, 
usually  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  halfway  up  his  arms. 

His  lectures,  stuffed 
with  unpredictable  antics, 
held  us  rapt.  Discussing 
the  emergence  of  the  wel- 
fare state  in  England  after 
World  War  II,  he  modeled 
a  pair  of  postwar  govern- 
ment-issue horn-rimmed 
glasses.  To  elucidate  the 
Romantics'  trust  in  their 
feelings,  he  composed  a 
free-form  sketch  across 
the  chalkboard  in  swoop- 
ing arcs  and  furious,  pas- 
sionate squiggles. 

As  a  college  sopho- 
more I  had  the  good  fortune  of  getting  close  to  this  man,  and 
for  10  years,  from  1988  to  1998, 1  was  mentored  by  "Stack," 
as  we  called  him,  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City. 

He  modeled  for  me  a  vocational  identity  that  combined 
anding  teaching  with  a  passionate  intellect.  Helping  me 
1 1  could  live  my  calling  as  an  intellectual  through 
ration  as  a  teacher,  Stack  awakened  in  me  a  drive  for  the 
life  of  the  mind  that,  once  unleashed,  has  never  retreated. 
And  his  laugh — it  was  so  generous,  it  flewr  out  of  him.  It  could 

BtAUDOlN  ;  a  .  iting  a  isistanl  |  ofessoi  o1  theology  at 
Boston  College.  His  next  book,  Consuming  Faith,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Sheed  &  Ward  later  this  year. 


ignite  that  full-torso,  that 
I'm-not-embarrassed-to- 
blow-spittle-and-snot 
laugh,  so  easily,  even  over 
the  phone,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  I  loved  most 
about  him. 

Stack  collapsed  from  a 
heart  attack  while  walking 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
May  1998.  He  died  soon 
thereafter.  In  every 
humanizing  moment  with 
a  student,  I  myself  am 
performing  a  ritual  of 
goodbye,  and  of  gratitude, 
to  him.  If  I  am  indeed 
"saved,"  it  has  only  been 
with  reference  to  John. 

AS  I  TRY  TO  MAKE  SENSE  of 

my  relation  to  Stack  from 
the  perspective  of  a 
Christian  theologian, 
Scripture  offers  me  clari- 
ty and  challenge.  For 
Genesis  1-3  gives  us 
some  clues  about  God  as 
a  mentor  and  as  creator 
of  the  mentoring  rela- 
tionship. 

On  what  grounds  might  we  consider  God  as  mentor?  In 
forbidding  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  of  the  tree,  God  points  out 
where  there  is  something  for  which  they  are  not  ready.  God 
knows  them,  his  "mentees,"  well  enough  to  know  that  they 
will  eventually  stumble  upon  it  and  perhaps  make  a  decision 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  In  this  story  God  is  the 
steward  of  their  human  flourishing  and  spiritual  growth, 
which  at  this  point  in  Genesis  are  so  deeply  interrelated  that 
they  are  essentially  the  same  thing.  The  narrative  places  God 
in  solidarity  with  their  flourishing. 

Further,  the  mentor  learns  something  from  the  mentees. 
Genesis  2  suggests  that  God  learns  from  Adam  that  Adam 
needs  a  partner,  and  allows  Adam  to  voice  a  protest  against 
the  inadequacy  of  God's  ideas  for  a  partner,  as  God  cycles 
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through  various  animals.  Finally,  Adam  gets  to  name  an  ade- 
quate partner,  isbsha,  or  woman.  We  can  read  Genesis  as 
proposing  a  divine  teaching-learning  dynamic  as  a  possible 
model  for  a  mentor-mentee  relationship.  The  mentor  and 
mentee  are  not  equals  in  station,  but  they  experience  mutu- 
ality nonetheless. 

Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  present  a 
God  who  is  the  creator  not  only  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  and  animals  and  plants,  but  also  of  the  mentoring  rela- 
tionship. Mentoring  is  created  even  prior  to  the  covenant. 
In  the  light  of  such  a  theological  claim,  all  authentic  human 
mentoring  can  be  seen  as  a  participation  in  the  divine  men- 
toring of  humanity. 

Mentoring  here  does  not  operate  through  tactics  of 
enslavement  or  manipulation.  This  is  the  case  despite  the 
clear  disparity  in  power  and  knowledge  between  God  and 
God's  human  creatures.  Bound  up  with  God's  creation  of 
mentoring  is  God's  releasing  of  the  creatures  for  a  life  bound 
up  with  their  own  free  decision.  What  is  it  that  allows  God 
to  forswear  absolute  control  over  God's  mentees?  It  is  noth- 
ing but  the  mysterious  courtesy  and  unselfishness  of  the 
divine  love.  As  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  observed,  "Ultimately  love 
alone  is  able  to  leave  what  is  other... in  its  own  reality. 
God.. .who  is  love,  makes  the  creature  a  real  being  which  is 
different  [from  God]  and  which  has  its  own  independent 
reality,  and  so  freely  gives  himself  to  it."  If  we  find  this  read- 
ing of  these  Scriptures  good  news  for  our  mentoring  rela- 
tionships, then  all  authentic  mentoring  should  mirror  the 
love  of  a  mentoring  God  for  us.  All  authentic  human  men- 
toring is  a  godly  work. 

WHAT,  THEN,  IS  MENTORING? 

First,  a  mentor  is  one  who  agrees  to  be  a  steward  of  anoth- 
er's maturity — spiritual,  intellectual  and  emotional — 
through  a  concrete  solidarity  with  the  unique  personal 
needs,  questions  and  desires  of  a  protege.  A  mentee  or 
protege  is  one  who  invites  and  cooperates  with  such  stew- 
ardship from  another. 

Second,  this  stewarding  and  being-stewarded  happens 
in  a  mentoring  relationship  in  the  context  of  a  way  of  life 
in  the  world,  a  project.  That  way  of  life  or  project  could  be 
anything  from  the  mundane  to  the  sublime:  from  a  job,  an 
assignment,  a  task,  to  a  career,  a  vocation. 

Third,  a  mentor-protege  relationship  is  a  human  rela- 
tionship, not  an  institutional  arrangement.  It  is  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  freely  entered  into,  not  an  arranged  mar- 
riage. 

This  spirituality  of  mentoring  raises  a  signal  question 
about  power  for  educators  today:  How  do  we  guard 
against  mentors'  considering  themselves  as  the  god  of 
their  proteges? 

We  must  honestly  admit  that  in  any  mentoring 


encounter,  there  is  a  force  field  of  power  within  the  rela- 
tionship that  either  repeats  or  interrupts  the  power 
dynamics  of  the  larger  institution. 

When  I  meet  a  student  mentee  at  my  office  at  Boston 
College,  I  may  have  many  powers  at  my  disposal:  the 
power  to  formally  assess  their  work  (which  will  more  often 
than  not  be  taken  as  an  assessment  of  them  personally),  to 
pose  questions,  to  control  content,  to  structure  time,  to 
represent  a  powerful  educational  institution  and  religious 
tradition,  to  favor  overtly  and  covertly  some  mentees  over 
others,  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  patron  of  students  wanting 
and  needing  a  patron  in  the  discipline,  to  write  letters  of 
recommendation  that  will  directly  affect  the  future  of  their 
careers,  to  manipulate  students  or  proteges  by  playing 
them  off  each  other,  to  conceal  or  reveal  my  own  political 
commitments  and  personal  life  and  professional  knowl- 
edge with  relative  impunity,  to  endorse  or  undercut  stu- 
dent voices  by  a  wide  array  of  rhetorical  privileges  at  my 
disposal,  to  speak  well  or  ill  of  students  to  colleagues  who 
may  be  directly  involved  in  the  students'  personal  and  pro- 
fessional futures,  to  control  vaiying  degrees  of  relationship 
with  them  outside  of  the  classroom  and  to  provide  them 
with  spoken  and  unspoken  clues  about  their  academic 
potential  and  their  intellectual  identity.  Whether  or  not  I 
intentionally  accept  these  powers,  they  pertain  to  me  in 
my  position. 

Given  these  power  dynamics,  it  seems  that  we  need  to 
train  potential  mentors  in  the  ancient  philosophical  and 
spiritual  art  of  self-examination,  so  that  in  our  mentoring 
we  can  ask  ourselves  critical  questions  about  power.  What 
aspects  of  my  vocation,  for  example,  do  I  accent  in  my 
mentoring,  and  why?  Who  do  I  want  my  proteges  to 
become,  and  why?  How  have  I  become  the  mentor  that  I 
am  now,  and  how  do  the  gifts  and  shadows  of  my  own 
experience  as  a  protege  influence  my  presuppositions 
about  mentoring? 

To  paraphrase  Martin  Luther,  what  are  the  everyday 
"gods"  of  our  lives  and  vocations,  and  to  what  degree  are 
we  initiating  proteges  into  a  critical  awareness  of  these 
gods?  As  Luther  argued,  "A  god  is  that  to  which  we  look 
for  all  good  and  in  which  we  find  refuge  in  every  time  of 
need."  What  do  we  "trust  and  believe"  in,  and  are  we  ini- 
tiating our  proteges  into  relation  with  the  true  God  or 
some  other  god  of  ours?  "That  to  which  your  heart  clings 
and  entrusts  itself,"  Luther  says,  "is  really  your  God." 

Once  we  take  this  step,  we  can  begin  a  more  honest 
self-examination  about  how  our  practices  of  mentoring 
might  be  subtle  ways  of  controlling  others,  of  socializing 
them  into  our  own  understandings  of  our  own  vocation, 
into  our  own  unresolved  issues  with  superiors  or  our  old 
mentors,  into  life  options  that  have  worked  for  us  because 
of  our  needs  but  may  not  work  for  our  proteges. 
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what  is  called  for  is  a  spirituality  of  power  as  an  exercise 
ruination  on  the  part  of  the  mentor.  This 
is  the  kenosis,  the  self-emptying  love,  of  which  the 
ires  speak  in  Philippians  2.  For 
Christians,  when  God,  the  mentor  of  Genesis,  mentors 
t  Jesus,  this  Jesus  gives  up  pretensions  to  the 
advantage  of  divine  power.  A  spirituality  of  power  for  the 
mentor  continually  looks  at  the  ways  in  which  we  need  to 
empty  ourselves  of  the  power  to  mold  a  protege  in  our 
image.  In  other  words,  a  good  mentor  will  use  the  power 
that  he  or  she  has  for  the  flourishing  of  the  protege,  who 
does  not  need  to  be  recreated  in  the  mentor's  image. 

Life-giving  mentoring  disallows  the  ignorance  of 
power  and  the  rationalizing  abuse  of  power  through 
appeals  to  the  mentor's  superior  knowledge  and  "knowing 
better."  For  the  sake  of  the  flourishing  of  the  proteges, 
mentors  may  strive  to  take  up  a  nondominating  relation- 
ship to  their  mentees.  This  striving  for  nondominative 
mentoring  requires  first  that  the  mentor/educator  have  a 
fundamental  willingness  to  be  corrected  or  challenged  by 
the  protege.  The  protege  makes  demands  on  the  mentor 
that  sometimes  force  us  to  give  up  what  we  want. 
Nondominative  exercises  of  power  may  be  better  orches- 
trated if  the  mentor  can  thus  prize  the  virtue  of  humility 

W  orking  for  proteges'  flourishing  is  also  a  matter  of 
practicing  solidarity  with  them.  By  this  I  mean  a  height- 
ened awareness  of  who  proteges  are  as  spiritual  persons; 
who  they  have  been  and  w  ho  they  are  becoming.  It  is  a 
matter  of  dignifying  the  particularity  of  their  intellectual. 


spiritual  and  emotional  needs,  as  emerging  from  the  con- 
crete history  of  their  everyday  life  experiences.  Solidarity 
with  proteges  is  a  willingness  to  relate  to  them  in  a  way 
that  dignifies  them  as  the  agents  of  their  own  spirituality, 
who  come  to  the  mentor  already  vibrant  with  their  own 
unique  struggles  to  be  alive,  and  who  have  their  own  abso- 
lutely unique  concrete  history  of  sin  and  grace  through 
relationship  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  will  find  its  way  into 
their  participation  in  the  mentoring  relationship. 

Finally,  mentoring  can  become  a  practice  of  everyday 
prophecy.  Today  almost  everything  in  our  larger  culture  is 
commodifiable.  Authentic  mentoring,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  a  free  exchange  of  wisdom  that,  it  it  is  truly  free,  cannot 
be  commodified.  These  are  relationships  based  not  on  the 
clock  or  on  a  monetary  value,  but  on  a  regular  exchange  of 
gifts  between  protege  and  mentor.  Mentoring  is  a  rela- 
tionship based  on  quality,  not  on  quantitative  measures. 
And  as  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  w  rote,  privileging  quality  in 
relationships  requires  taming  the  hubris  of  the  mentor, 
"the  renunciation  of  all  place-hunting,  a  break  with  the 
cult  of  the  'star,'  an  open  eye  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards." 

The  importance  of  a  spirituality  of  mentoring  lies  not 
only  in  providing  lessons  and  cautions  for  our  own  roles  as 
mentors  and  mentees  today.  It  reminds  us  that  in  these 
particular  relationships,  as  in  my  relation  to  John  Stack, 
we  allow  another  person  to  redirect  the  very  meaning  of 
our  lives,  reorienting  who  we  become  before  God. 
Mentoring  can  indeed  be  a  saving  relationship.  0 
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Called, 
Gifted  and 
Now 
Certified 

BY  JEFFREY  KASTER 

KATIE  GRADUATED  FROM  COLLEGE  last  year  with 
a  degree  in  elementary  education.  Her  degree  did 
not  include  any  college  theology  courses,  but  she 
had  volunteered  in  parish  ministry  for  a  year  or 
two  while  she  was  in  college.  After  graduation  Katie  was 
hired  as  a  lay  ecclesuil  minister  (youth  ministry  coordinator) 
in  a  parish  in  central  Minnesota.  The  parish  would  have 
preferred  to  hire  a  candidate  with  a  strong  background  in 
theology  or  ministry,  but  not  a  single  candidate  who  applied 
had  a  degree  in  theology. 

The  parish  felt  fortunate  to  find  Katie.  She  is  a  vibrant, 
talented  and  faithful  young  woman.  As  part  of  their  hiring 
agreement,  however,  they  stipulated  that  Katie  start  taking 
theology  courses.  The  parish  was  near  a  Catholic  college 
and  was  fortunate  to  be  in  a  diocese  with  a  strong  ministry 
formation  program  that  offered  theology  courses  for  aca- 
demic credit. 

Katie's  situation  is  becoming  common  as  more  parishes 
begin  hiring  people  for  professional  ministry  positions. 
There  simply  are  not  enough  people  who  have  been  ade- 
quately prepared  theologically  and  pastorally.  In  central 
Minnesota,  the  last  five  full-time  youth  ministry  coordina- 
tors who  were  hired  for  these  positions  by  parishes  had 
completed  no  college  or  graduate-level  theology  courses. 

This  situation  points  up  a  question  church  leaders  have 
been  struggling  with  for  some  time:  What  knowledge, 
skills,  and  formation  should  a  fully  competent  lay  ecclesial 
ministerial  leader  possess? 

JEFFREY  KASTER  is  director  of  the  Youth  in  Theology  and 
Ministry  program  at  Saint  John's  School  of  Theology, 
Col legevi I le ,  Minn.,  where  he  is  also  an  adjunct  professor  of 
theology.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Parish  Faith  Formation 
Assessment  and  Planning  Tool  (Sheed  and  Ward,  1999). 
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What  Is  a  Lay  Ecclesial  Minister? 

The  term  lay  ecclesial  minister  refers  to  lay  people  with  job 
tides  like  pastoral  associate,  youth  ministry  coordinator, 
director  of  religious  education  or  parish  life  coordinator. 
Lay  Ecclesial  Ministry:  The  State  of  the  Questions:  A  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Lay  Ministiy,  published  by  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  in  1999,  established  the  follow- 
ing criteria  for  understanding  the  term  "lay  ecclesial  minis- 
ter": 

•  a  fully  initiated  lay  member  of  the  Christian  faithful 
(including  vowed  religious)  who  is  responding  to  the  z 
empowerment  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  in  bap-  ^ 

tism  and  confirmation,  which  enable  one  to  share  in  some  < 

< 

form  of  ministry; 

•  one  who  has  received  the  necessary  formation,  education  < 
and  training  to  function  competently  within  the  given  area  « 
of  ministry; 
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•  one  ■  brings  personal  competencies  and 

turch's  mission  through  a  specific  min- 
leadership  and  who  does  so  with  communi- 
ty recognition  and  support; 

o  w  hom  a  f  ormal  and  public  role  in  ministry  has  been 
entri:  upon  whom  an  office  has  been  conferred  by 

competent  ecclesiastical  authority. 

A  lay  ecclesial  minister  is  typically  a  paid  parish  staff  per- 
son (full  time  or  part  time)  or  a  volunteer  who  has  respon- 
sibility7 and  the  necessary  authority  for  institutional  leader- 
ship in  a  particular  area  of  ministry. 

The  Common  Competency  Project 

To  respond  to  the  question  of  what  knowledge,  skills  and 
formation  will  insure  competence  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers, 
three  national  Catholic  ministry  organizations  established 
the  Common  Competency  Project.  The  National 
Association  of  Lay  Ministers,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catechetical  Leaders  and  the  National  Federation  for 
Catholic  Youth  Ministers  invested  more  than  $40,000  and 
three  years  of  work  to  create  common  certification  stan- 
dards and  competencies  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  Each 
organization  also  submitted  descriptions  of  specialized 
competencies,  identifying  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
specifically  by  youth  ministry  leaders,  catechetical  leaders, 


Editor  for  Bible  Line 


Saint  Mary's  Press  seeks  a  full-time  editor  to  develop 
books  and  other  resources  for  its  growing  Bible  line. 
The  successful  candidate  will  evaluate  customer 
input,  research  manuscript  content,  build  relation- 
ships with  authors,  supervise  manuscript  develop- 
ment, and  edit  Bible-line  materials  for  young  people. 
Qualifications  include  the  ability  to  develop  materi- 
als that  respond  to  the  needs  of  young  people  (ages 
10  to  19),  teachers,  youth  ministers,  campus  minis- 
ters, and  families  in  Catholic  schools  and  parishes. 
Candidates  with  book  publishing  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  Scriptures,  a  desire  to  share  the 
Good  News  with  young  people,  and  a  willingness  to 
relocate  to  Winona,  Minnesota,  will  receive  first 
consideration.  Additional  information  is  available 
on  our  Web  site,  www.snip.org/employinetit. 

'  :andidate  must  send  a  resume,  salary  requirements, 
and  a  letter  indicating  relevant  qualifications  and 
the  candidate  will  strive  to  fulfill  SMP's  mis- 
sion. Send  requested  correspondence  to: 


saint  mary's  press 


David  Coron 

Saint  Mary's  Press 

702  Terrace  Heights 

Winona,  MN  55987-1318 

fax:  507-457-7990 

e-mail :  lnttncmresoiiKes@smp.org 


pastoral  associates,  parish  life  coordinators  and  pastoral 
administrators.  On  March  29,  2003,  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  Commission  on 
Certification  and  Accreditation  approved  these  common 
and  specialized  standards. 

What  is  a  fully  competent  lay  ecclesial  minister?  These 
certification  standards  and  competencies  are  not  the  final 
words  on  this  question.  Nonetheless,  they  are  significant 
because  they  grew  out  of  the  lived  experience  of  lay  eccle- 
sial ministers.  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  who  are 
also  key  stakeholders  in  educating,  forming  and  training  lay 
ecclesial  ministers  also  helped  shape  these  standards.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  N.A.L.M.,  N.C.C.L.  and  N.F.C.Y.M.  that 
these  certification  standards  take  on  national  significance 
and  become  common  practice  across  dioceses. 

1.  A  lay  ecclesial  minister  demonstrates  personal  and 
spiritual  maturity  in  ministry  with  the  people  of  God. 

2.  A  lay  ecclesial  minister  identifies  the  call  to  formal 
and  public  ministry  as  a  vocation  rooted  in  baptism. 

3.  A  lay  ecclesial  minister  integrates  knowledge  of 
Roman  Catholic  faith  within  ministry. 

4.  A  lay  ecclesial  minister  engages  in  pastoral  activity 
that  promotes  evangelization,  faith  formation,  community 
and  pastoral  care  with  sensitivity  to  diverse  situations. 

5.  A  lay  ecclesial  minister  provides  effective  leadership, 
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administration  and  service  in  the  spirit  of  collaboration. 
The  Benefits  of  Certification 

One  of  the  direct  benefits  of  the  certification  movement  is 
the  establishment  of  education  and  formation  norms  for  lay 
ministers.  Parishes  hiring  lay  ecclesial  ministers  will  benefit 
by  having  nationally  recognized  standards  to  assess  their 
candidate's  education  and  formation.  Instead  of  simply  rely- 
ing on  someone's  opinion  about  what  a  candidate's  educa- 
tional background  and  skills  should  be,  the  certification 
standards  present  a  nationally  constructed  grass-roots  view 
of  ministerial  competence.  Similarly,  the  standards  can  also 
support  the  development  of  more  competency  in  the  minis- 
ters who  are  already  employed.  They  can  be  used  by  super- 
visors to  help  lay  ministers  engage  in  lifelong  learning. 
They  can  also  be  used  to  help  lay  ministers,  parishes,  dioce- 
ses and  even  universities  identify  and  prioritize  curricular 
areas  for  ongoing  education  and  formation. 

A  very  important  indirect  benefit  of  the  certification 
movement  will  be  the  promotion  of  a  culture  of  lifelong 
learning  among  lay  ministers.  This  may  be  more  important 
than  the  actual  certification  of  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  The 
literal  meaning  of  "Christian  disciple"  is  a  learner,  pupil  or 
a  lifelong  apprentice  in  the  faith.  The  church  needs  lay  lead- 
ers who  are  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  committed  to  a  life- 
long apprenticeship  of  learning  and  formation.  The  certifi- 
cation movement  is  promoting  the  idea  that  to  do  ministry 
well,  one  must  be  committed  to  ongoing  education  and  for- 
mation. This  is  sometimes  a  difficult  ideal  to  realize  as 
parishes  face  budget  shortfalls.  Continuing  education  bud- 
gets are  the  first  to  be  cut. 

A  final  benefit  of  the  certification  movement  is  that  it 
advances  a  theological  articulation  of  lay  ecclesial  ministry 
as  a  distinctive  and  authentic  call  to  service  of  the  commu- 
nity. While  the  standards  address  the  practical  matter  of 
professional  competence,  they  have  their  roots  in  the  theol- 
ogy of  baptism  and  the  call  to  discipleship.  Lay  ecclesial 
ministry  is  not  something  one  does  while  waiting  for  her  or 
his  "real"  career  to  appear.  It  is  a  response  to  a  deep  call 
from  God  to  place  one's  gifts  at  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  building  up  of  communities  of  faith.  Lay  ecclesial 
ministers  commonly  identify  this  call  as  vocation.  It  appears 
a  new  vocation  is  emerging  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  common  certification  standards  for  lay  ecclesial 
ministers  provide  an  opportunity  for  diocesan  offices  to  col- 
laborate on  education  and  training.  Too  often  diocesan 
offices  for  faith  formation,  youth  ministry,  liturgy  and  pas- 
toral ministry  offer  educational  workshops  only  for  parish 
ministers  within  their  particular  field.  These  common  cer- 
tification standards  present  an  opportunity  for  diocesan 
offices  to  talk  to  one  another  about  jointly  sponsoring  work- 
shops and  educational  sessions. 


The  certification  standards  are  also  helpful  to  universi- 
ties where  one  of  the  realities  of  university  life  is  the  ongo- 
ing review  and  assessment  of  curriculum  for  accreditation. 
The  theology  department  at  the  College  of  Saint  Benedict 
and  Saint  John's  University,  for  example,  recently  used  the 
certification  standards  to  assess  their  theological  curriculum 
for  their  concentration  in  pastoral  ministry.  The  certifica- 
tion standards  and  competencies  helped  the  department 
identify  gaps  in  their  curriculum.  Standards  number  one 
and  two  also  fostered  conversation  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  theology  department  to  offer  programs  for  vocation- 
al awareness  and  ministry  formation  for  students. 

Imagining  a  Revitalized  Ministry 

The  impact  of  the  certification  movement  could  be  signifi- 
cant for  lay  ecclesial  ministers,  dioceses,  theology  depart- 
ments in  Catholic  colleges,  parishes  and  even  for  parish- 
ioners themselves.  Imagine  a  church  committed  to  an  edu- 
cated and  well-formed  cadre  of  lay  ministers.  Imagine  dio- 
ceses and  Catholic  colleges  working  together  to  educate  and 
form  lay  leaders.  Imagine  creating  a  culture  of  lifelong 
learning  among  pastoral  leaders.  The  certification  move- 
ment contains  the  promise  of  revitalizing  ministerial  leader- 
ship lor  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  and  the  renewal  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church.  S3 
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olic  Identity,  New  Age 
and  Women  Religious 


The  lives  of  religious  women  were  dramati- 
,  changed  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury by  several  new  factors:  the  call  to  renewal 
within  religious  communities  from  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  heightened  awareness  of  the  ecclesiological 
divides  in  the  post- Vatican  II  church,  increased  feminist  con- 
sciousness, expanded  ecumenism  and  growing  ecological 
interest.  In  1955,  when  I  entered  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  we 
lived  an  essentially  cloistered  community7  lifestyle.  We  did 
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not  drive  cars.  We  lived  in  convents,  to  which 
we  were  annually  assigned  by  the  sister  superi- 
or. We  followed  a  uniform  daily  schedule 
within  the  community.  We  were  in  die  con- 
vent by  6  p.m.  each  evening.  We  mingled  with 
the  laity  only  in  conjunction  with  our  ministry. 
We  rarely  visited  family  unless  there  was  an  ill- 
ness or  death.  We  wore  the  black  garb  of  19th- 
century  Irish  widows. 

During  my  48  years  in  community,  we 
moved  from  that  uniform  pattern  to  a  fluid, 
open  and  contemporary  lifestyle.  These  exter- 
nal changes  symbolized  the  much  deeper 
change  in  theological  understanding  and  spiri- 
tuality occurring  among  us. 

In  the  1970s,  tension  so  mounted  between 
women  religious  and  church  authorities  that 
the  authorities  grew  uncomfortable,  unwilling 
or  unable  to  deal  with  this  changing  environ- 
ment. In  one  diocese  where  our  sisters  served, 
the  monsignor  vicar  for  religious  regularly 
complained  to  the  superiors  of  the  women's 
communities  that  he  had  seen  sisters  out  of  the 
convent  after  6  p.m.  (He  had  spotted  them 
while  cruising  about  in  his  Jaguar.)  Even  within 
our  own  convents,  whether  or  not  one  could 
serve  at  Mass  as  lector,  gift  bearer  or  eucharistic 
minister  depended  on  the  whim  of  the  particu- 
lar clerical  presider.  In  some  instances  these  tensions  led  to 
dialogues  that  were  intense  and  painful,  yet  fruitful.  In  others 
the}'  fostered  an  alienation  from  ecclesial  identity  that  gradu- 
ally deepened  to  the  point  of  seeming  irrevocable.  In  the  late 
1980's,  for  example,  one  sister  in  my  congregation  emphati- 
cally declared  that  she  wanted  the  college  that  we  sponsor  to 
be  publicly  identified  as  "Mercy"  but  not  "Catholic." 

t 
i 

the  renewal  manoated  by  Vatican  LI  energized  women  reli-j 
gious  with  new  zeal  for  mission  and  a  desire  to  renew  prayer  < 
and  communal  life.  For  the  most  part  we  conceived  of  diis ' 
renewal  within  an  essentially  traditional  ecclesial  framework,  < 
seeking  to  adapt  that  core  reality  to  contemporary  times.  But  i 
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a  minority  simply  could  not  find  the  energy  to  confront  all  die 
difficulties  involved  in  revitalizing  traditional  forms  of  limrgi- 
cal  and  communal  prayer.  They  turned  instead  to  emerging 
New  Age  spirituality.  Here,  they  felt,  women  could  create 
women's  prayer.  This  sounds  more  conscious  and  deliberate  in 
writing  than  it  was  in  actual  experience:  it  was  often  as  much 
a  drifting  as  a  choice.  At  times,  truly  beautiful  prayers  com- 
bining rich  Christian  tradition  and  contemporary  New  Age 
stvle  grew  out  of  our  desire  to  be  inclusive. 

For  some  sisters  New  Age  vocabulary  came  to  be  the  only 
comfortable  way  of  naming  things.  It  fed  their  spiritual 
hunger  without  rousing  the  tensions  that  seemed  inherent  in 
ecclesial  identity.  They  either  severed  emotional  ties  with  the 
tradition  or  just  let  it  gradually  fall  out  of  the  picture.  Most 
women  religious,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  lived  through  this 
period  with  heroic  amounts  of  forbearance,  patience  and 
accommodation  to  one  another's  differences.  Much  was  hap- 
pening that  was  changing  us,  but  we  were  not  yet  ready  to 
focus  on  an  evaluative  analysis  of  these  changes  or  what  they 
augured  for  the  future. 

Now  it  is  time  for  a  dialogue  between  Catholic  faith  tradi- 
tion and  New  Age  thought  within  the  context  of  how  it  affects 
us  as  religious  congregations. 

This  dialogue  has  immediate  relevance  to  sisters  for  sever- 
al reasons:  (1)  the  life,  thought  and  vocabulary  of  women  reli- 
gious, especially  in  the  United  States,  reveals  the  significant 
impact  of  New  Age  in  the  last  few  decades;  (2)  there  are  clear 
differences  between  Catholic  thought  and  New  Age  thought 
that  become  easily  blurred  in  the  realm  of  spirituality  and  spir- 
itual practice;  (3)  New  Age  influence  is  widespread  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  Interestingly,  one  observes  this  same  dia- 
logue emerging  in  the  broader  church  at  the  moment,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  essay  "Christ  and/or  Aquarius?"  by  Thomas 
Ryan,  C.S.P.,  in  America,  (3/24).  He  comments  on  the 
Vatican  document  released  on  Feb.  3,  2003,  under  the  title 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Bearer  of  the  Water  of  Life:  A  Christian  Reflection 
on  the  "New Age" 

"New  Age"  is  hard  to  define  precisely.  There  is  no  orga- 
nized New  Age  movement.  Nor  is  there  any  single  body  of 
thought  or  "docuine"  or  values  universally  understood  to  con- 
stitute New  Age.  Rather,  there  are  multiple  spiritual  paths, 
avenues  of  thought,  healing  practices  and  life -journey  atti- 
tudes loosely  associated  under  the  umbrella  of  New  Age. 
Common  to  all  of  them  is  a  spiritual  quest,  a  search  for  mean- 
ing, but  generally  independent  of  organized  religious  tradi- 
tions. New  Age  is  not  hostile  to  organized  religion;  it  more 
often  seems  simply  to  be  disinterested  or  disconnected  from  it. 
Nonetheless,  among  adherents  of  various  faith  traditions, 
including  Christianity,  are  those  who  claim  compatibility 
between  their  tradition  and  New  Age  thought  and  practices  in 
ways  that  they  experience  as  spiritually  refreshing.  This  is 
what  challenges  women  religious  in  America  at  the  moment. 


The  questions  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Is  the  New  Age 
phenomenon  really,  as  some  claim,  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  for  our 
spiritual  life?  Or  is  it  a  major  factor  in  our  diminished  clarity 
of  identity  and  purpose,  and  thereby  an  unintended  "shooting 
ourselves  in  the  foot"?  Can  it  possibly  be  both? 

New  Age  seekers  clearly  intend  to  involve  themselves  in  a 
spiritual  quest,  whether  through  meditation,  centering,  crys- 
tals, aroma  therapy,  channeling,  T'ai  Chi  or  other  practices. 
They  strive  for  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life.  In  the 
process,  they  often  borrow  or  adapt  from  established  faith  tra- 
ditions, especially  the  great  spiritual  masters  and  Eastern  prac- 
tices. All  of  this  remains  separate  from  any  particular  deity  or 
creed.  New  Age,  therefore,  is  not  theological.  Its  measure  of 
spiritual  effectiveness  is  generally  whether  it  makes  one  feel 
good  about  self  and  life — in  harmony,  especially  with  the  nat- 
ural world.  It  does  not  tackle  the  essential  human  question  of 
suffering  (except  to  avoid  or  overcome  it)  and  places  very  lit- 
tle emphasis  on  social  responsibility. 

Catholic  seekers  also  desire  a  spiritual  quest,  but  instead 
see  in  it  a  journey  grounded  in  God,  who  came  among  us  in 
the  person  of  Jesus.  The  quest  for  meaning  is  rooted  in  theo- 
logical substance.  Grace,  God's  self-giving  and  our  accep- 
tance, is  central  to  the  transformational  process.  It  is  God  who 
works  in  and  through  and  with  us.  Because  of  Jesus'  teaching 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Christian  spiritual  journey  is  unauthentic 
without  the  component  of  social  responsibility.  Even  among 
those  Christians  who  live  a  totally  cloistered  life  in  contem- 
plative religious  orders,  prayer  for  the  needs  of  the  church  and 
world  are  a  central  reality.  Of  course,  when  Christian  spiritu- 
ality becomes  sidetracked  by  fundamentalism  or  false  dogma- 
tism, it  can  distort  "the  truth  that  sets  one  free"  into  a  rigid, 
boxed-in,  moralistic  spirituality,  but  that  is  not  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Christian  path. 

While  neither  of  these  capsule  summaries  presents  the  full 
picuire,  they  suggest  where  tension  might  arise  between 
Catholic  faith  tradition  and  Newr  Age  thought  in  a  communi- 
ty of  women  religious.  Catholic  identity  is  the  essence  of  who 
we  are,  despite  the  difficulties  of  any  particular  moment  in  his- 
tory. Even  in  the  19th-century  days  of  our  founding,  serious 
conflict  with  clerical  authorities  did  not  deter  women  like 
Catherine  McAuley  from  self-identification  as  women  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Down  dirough  our  community  history,  they 
professed  public  vows  within  the  church;  they  sought  canoni- 
cal status  for  the  legitimacy  and  protection  that  it  affords;  they 
connected  their  unique  charism  to  the  universal  mission  of  the 
church;  diey  rooted  communal  prayer  in  the  church's  liturgi- 
cal prayer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  intended  to  ground 
their  community/work  in  Catholic  faith. 

in  this  context  members  of  religious  communities  need  to 
explore  some  fundamental  questions  together.  (1)  Is  faith  in 
God  made  manifest  in  Jesus  and  articulated  through  the 
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Catholic  ^  theological  tradition  still  our  core 

ine  membership  in  community  as 
n — a  unique  personal  call  from  God 
authority  of  community  and  church?  (3) 
□ntinue  as  established  institutes  with  mem- 
bers who  profess  vows  in  an  ecclesial  context?  (4)  If  we  arrive 
at  totalh  answers  to  these  questions,  can  we  live  with 

that  and  retain  our  integrity  as  publicly  identified  Catholic 
communities?  (5)  How  is  the  Catholic  identity  of  women  reli- 
gious to  be  expressed  in  the  2 1st  century? 

These  questions  emerge  from  our  experience  of  the  last 
four  decades.  While  die  focus  of  ministry  in  serving  people 
who  are  poor  through  education,  health  care  and  social  ser- 
vices remained  fairly  constant,  patterns  of  community  life  and 
prayer  have  changed  radically  since  the  1950's.  Today  we  do 
drive  cars,  dress  simply,  work  and  pray  and  often  play  in  col- 
laboration with  lay  colleagues. 

Something  else  changed  dramatically,  too.  In  1955,  I 
entered  along  with  25  other  young  women.  Sister  Pat  and  I,  at 
age  20,  were  the  class  "elders."  The  other  24  entrants  were 
either  17  or  18,  fresh  out  of  high  school.  Today  there  is  one 
novice  in  the  regional  community  to  which  I  belong;  she  is  in 
her  50's,  the  mother  of  two  grown  children.  In  the  face  of  so 
much  change,  answering  the  above  questions  will  assist  in  clar- 
ifying our  contemporary  identity,  giving  definitive  shape  to 
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community  structures  and  planning  for  the  future.  It  will  also 
clarify  for  potential  new  members  who  we  are,  what  we  do  and 
why. 

If  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  review  the  last  40  years 
and  to  make  decisions  based  on  that  analysis,  then  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  any  amount  of  future  planning  will  matter.  Ambiguity 
and  loss  of  identity  will  doom  us.  That  is  exacdy  where  New 
Age  falls  short.  Lacking  theological  substance,  it  can  neither 
ground  nor  sustain  our  transformation.  It  has  "feel-good- 
now"  potential,  but  will  only  be  replaced  by  the  next,  new, 
now  moment  as  it  unfolds.  That  points  up  the  urgency  of  this 
dialogue.  Honest  conversations  need  to  occur  at  every  level  of 
membership,  direct  conversations  that  focus  on  where  we 
have  come  from  as  well  as  on  our  concrete  hopes  and  desires 
for  the  future.  If  not,  we  risk  allowing  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
willy-nilly  into  courses  of  change  we  did  not  intend. 

This  is  not  a  call  to  return  to  the  past.  The  challenge 
toward  the  future  is  not  in  romantic  or  nostalgic  idealization 
of  either  religious  life  or  Catholicity.  Rather,  it  is  in  the  ability 
to  integrate  and  articulate  an  identity  grounded  in  authentic 
Catholic  faith  tradition.  Speaking  to  a  convocation  of  theolo- 
gians and  bishops  at  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans  in 
March  2003,  Monika  Hellwig  addressed  the  need  for  Catholic 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  take  very  seriously  their  task 
of  grounding  students  in  the  "Catholic  intellectual  communi- 
ty that  understands  its  own  tradition  in  some  depth."  She 
noted  the  following:  "The  question  that  I  think  we  need  to 
reflect  on  and  consider  is  whether  our  student  bodies  are  suf- 
ficiendy  grounded  in  their  own  tradition  to  be  genuinely  ecu- 
menical in  their  study  rather  than  simply  confused"  (Origins, 
4/20).  This  is  the  task  that  faces  women  religious  today  as  well. 
Only  true  clarity  about  our  core  identity  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  depth  of  our  Catholic  tradition  can  liberate  us  to  incor- 
porate elements  from  a  variety  of  spiritual  traditions  and  still 
be  credible  ecclesial  communities. 

a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  working  with  a  group  of  Catholic  lay 
women  on  a  school  reunion  committee.  In  die  midst  of  a  con- 
versation about  a  variety  of  church  concerns,  one  woman 
asked  me  quite  directiy,  "If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over  again, 
would  you  enter  the  convent?"  It  did  not  require  even  one 
minute  of  reflection  to  know  that  my  answer  is  yes.  Catholic 
sisterhoods  have  been  an  incredibly  dynamic  force  for  good  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  witnessing  to  the  faith  and  providing 
leadership  in  education,  health  care  and  ever  so  many  other 
fields.  It  has  been  die  right  life  for  me.  Living  the  mission,  the 
community  and  even  the  tensions  of  the  1960's,  70's,  and  80's 
energized  my  spirit.  Now  we  face  the  ongoing  challenge  to 
revivify  this  tradition  and  pass  it  on  to  a  new  generation. 

If  we  can  meet  this  challenge,  we  will  not  only  invigorate 
religious  life;  we  will  animate  renewal  of  the  whole  church  in 
its  efforts  to  be  Catholic  in  audientic  ways.  El 
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faith  in  focus 


Why  I  Still 
Want  to  Be 
a  Priest 

BY  PATRICK  J.  RYAN 


IN  THE  week  before  my  ordina- 
tion 3  5  years  ago,  America  published 
an  article  I  had  written  entitled 
"Why  I  Want  to  Be  a  Priest" 
(6/8/68).  I  recall  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  wrote  it.  Many  friends  with  whom 
I  had  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
late  1950's  had  come  to  different  under- 
standings of  their  calling  as  Catholic 
Christians  over  the  years  since  we  had 
entered.  Several  who  were  close  friends 
had  left  the  Society,  including  one  who  left 
just  before  we  were  to  be  ordained  dea- 
cons. 

All  of  these  experiences,  coming  as 
they  did  in  the  wake  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  its  new  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  laity  in  the  church,  provoked  me  to 
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think  through  in  print  why  I  wanted  to  be 
ordained  a  priest.  Was  it  simply  to  bring  to 
its  conclusion  a  process  of  education  and 
formation  I  had  begun  more  than  a  decade 
earlier?  Looking  back  at  the  article  35 
years  later,  I  am  amused  and  even  a  trifle 
bemused  by  what  I  thought  of  the  priest- 
hood I  was  about  to  take  up  in  1968. 

Like  so  many  of  my  Jesuit  contempo- 
raries at  the  time,  I  wondered  whether  I 
would  participate  very  much  over  the  years 
to  come  in  the  preaching  and  sacramental 
life  of  the  church,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
those  words.  A  Jesuit,  especially  a  Jesuit 
who  is  an  academic,  is  often  less  involved  in 
the  daily  liturgical  life  of  the  laity  than  a 
diocesan  priest  might  be.  But  I  had  not  fac- 
tored in  the  African  setting  in  which  I  was 
to  do  most  of  my  priestly  work.  I  have 
spent  2  3  of  the  past  3  5  years  in  Nigeria  and 
Ghana. 

I  thought  in  1968  that  my  future  min- 


istry of  the  word  would  mainly  consist  of 
teaching  and  a  certain  witnessing  to  God 
and  the  truth  in  an  academic  setting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  I  have  found  much 
satisfaction  over  these  years  in  preaching, 
not  only  as  a  university  chaplain  in  the 
African  tertiary  institutions  where  I  taught 
but  also  in  local  outstations.  These  are 
smaller  worship  communities,  less  than  a 
hill  parish,  usually  in  rural  areas  but  some- 
times found  in  burgeoning  cities  as  well. 

When  those  academic  institutions 
were  sometimes  closed  down  by  military 
dictatorships  or  as  the  result  of  strikes  by 
the  university  staff,  I  realized  how  much  I 
missed  the  daily  work  of  the  chaplain  and 
how  little  I  actually  missed  the  classroom. 
In  Africa,  especially,  the  spoken  word  is 
much  revered  in  a  religious  setting,  and 
congregations  do  not  like  a  homily  to  be 
too  short  or  too  dispassionate.  The  best 
homilies  in  Africa  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  dialogue  back  and  forth  between  the 
homilist  and  the  congregation,  especially 
in  an  outstation.  The  academic  mono- 
logue, no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  is 
less  popular,  even  in  a  university. 

The  Eucharist  had  always  played  a 
major  role  in  my  life  even  before  I  was 
ordained.  The  other  sacraments  had  not 
played  much  part  in  my  life  as  a  seminari- 
an, but  they  were  eventually  to  loom  larg- 
er in  my  life. 

I  can  never  forget  a  night  more  than  20 
years  ago,  during  a  time  of  civil  unrest  in 
Ghana.  I  lived  at  the  time  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Ghana.  Around  two  in  the  morning  a  com- 
plete stranger  arrived  at  the  door,  asking 
me  to  come  to  the  local  hospital  to  anoint 
his  dying  brother,  a  university'  employee 
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until  then  unknown  to  me.  I  soon  discov- 
ered wh)  t  know  the  man.  He  had 
not  practiced  as  a  Catholic  for  many  years. 
But  now  he  was  dying  of  long-neglected 
hepatitis.  Against  the  shouted  advice  of  the 
old  Ghanaian  gendeman  who  was  my  cook 
and  general  factotum  at  the  time,  I  left 
with  die  sacramental  oils  for  the  hospital. 

When  I  entered  the  room  the  man  was 
breathing  heavily,  his  mouth  largely 
obstructed  with  tubes.  A  tube  extended  as 
well  from  the  area  of  his  very  swollen  liver. 
The  liturgy  of  die  Anointing  of  the  Sick 
provides  the  possibility7  of  sacramental  con- 
fession shortly  after  the  ritual  begins,  but  I 
sensed,  somehow,  that  even  the  brief  read- 
ing from  the  Letter  of  James  that  precedes 
the  confession  might  prove  too  long  for 
this  dying  man.  His  eyes  closed,  the  sick 
man  obviously  wanted  to  respond  to  me 
w  hen  I  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  confess 
his  sins.  Of  course,  given  the  tubes  in  his 
mouth,  there  was  nothing  he  could  say.  I 
asked  him  to  squeeze  my  hand  if  he  was 
sorry  for  his  sins.  Instead,  and  very  vehe- 
mendy,  he  shook  his  head  affirmatively.  I 
hastened  to  the  formula  of  absolution.  I 
continued  to  hold  his  hand  as  I  began  final- 


ly the  reading  from  James.  By  the  end  of 
the  reading  I  could  feel  his  body  growing 
cool:  he  had  died  about  one  minute  after  I 
absolved  him. 

The  dead  man's  brother,  who  had 
spent  several  hours  wandering  around  the 
darkened  university  campus  looking  for 
my  bungalow,  did  not  even  realize  that  his 
brother  was  dead.  When  he  did  realize  it, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual,  he  burst  into 
tears.  I  wept  as  well,  not  in  sorrow  but  in 
joy  that  this  heroic  man  had  persisted  until 
he  found  me  and  brought  me  and  sacra- 
mental absolution  and  anointing  to  his 
brother's  deathbed. 

So  there  turned  out  to  be  more  of  tra- 
ditional priestly  work  waiting  for  me — but 
never  as  much  as  parish  ministry 
involves — even  as  a  Jesuit  academic,  per- 
haps because  of  Africa.  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  am  still  a  priest  35  years  later  pre- 
cisely because  of  experiences  like  the  one 
just  detailed — experiences  for  which  I  owe 
the  bright  continent  and  its  Creator  all 
thanks  and  praise. 

Finally,  I  should  mention  that  a  mis- 
print that  crept  into  the  article  between  its 
birth  on  my  typewriter  and  its  appearance 


in  America  added  a  nice  comic  twist  to  the 
whole  matter.  I  left  Woodstock  College 
(then  in  rural  Maryland)  less  than  a  week 
before  the  article  appeared.  It  was  a 
momentous  week:  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  during  it,  barely 
two  mondis  after  the  assassination  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  a  traumatic 
event  that  occurred  on  the  eve  of  my  ordi- 
nation retreat.  I  had  heroized  both  men 
and  felt  their  loss  very  deeply. 

It  took  me  a  couple  of  days  during  that 
week  to  notice,  on  re-reading  the  article, 
that  one  word  had  dropped  out  of  it.  I  had 
really  liked  my  years  of  theological  forma- 
tion at  Woodstock  and  had  said,  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  article,  that  "I  do  not 
feel  cheated  by  the  largely  seminary  educa- 
tion I  have  received,  though  I  have  to 
admit  that  the  seminaries  I  have  lived  in 
were  academically  a  cut  above  the  aver- 
age." Alas,  the  not  in  the  first  part  of  that 
sentence  dropped  out.  Perhaps  someone 
on  the  staff  of  America  felt  that  way  about 
his  own  theological  formation  at  an  earlier 
period,  or  presumed  that  I  was  one  of  those 
newfangled  younger  men  who  were 
rebelling  around  that  time  against  the 
scholastic  theology  and  the  religious  style 
that  had  prevailed  for  so  many  years  in 
Jesuit  and  other  seminaries. 

I  quickly  wrote  a  note  to  the  editors  of 
America  asking  them  to  correct  that  error 
in  a  forthcoming  issue,  which  they  did.  I 
also  asked  them  to  send  a  letter  to  the  rec- 
tor and  the  faculty  of  Woodstock  pointing 
out  the  misprint,  which  they  also  did.  The 
letter  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
Woodstock  before  the  date  of  my  ordina- 
tion. Fadier  (now  Cardinal)  Avery  Dulles, 
a  man  more  fond  of  practical  jokes  than 
many  may  suspect  who  know  him  only 
from  his  writings,  arrived  to  concelebrate 
the  ordination  of  my  classmates  and  me  at 
Fordham  University  with  a  copy  of  a  book 
of  articles  he  had  just  published  on  ecclesi- 
ology  and  ecumenism.  I  had  proofread  the 
galleys  of  this  book  some  months  earlier. 
The  inscription  was  vintage  Dulles:  "For 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  S.J.,  on  his  priestly  ordina- 
tion, and  in  memory  of  his  seminary  educa- 
tion.'" 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  seminary 
education  that  I  did  not  resent  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  longer  and  even  more  fasci- 
nating education  in  the  ministerial  priest- 
hood, an  education  that  for  me  still  contin- 
ues. 
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Timing  is  everything.  Many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  sophisticated  theology  of  the 
laity  and  recommendations  for  church 
reform  featured  in  Paul  Lakeland's  new 
book  originated  earlier  and  elsewhere.  But 
never  before  have  they  been  put  together 
in  such  a  compelling  way  and,  more  to  the 
point,  at  such  an  opportune  time.  If  the 
church  cannot  muster  the  will  for  whole- 
sale reform  of  "structural  non-essentials" 
now,  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  crisis  in 
the  history  of  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  certainly  doomed  to  contin- 
ue to  behave  in  our  embarrassingly  dys- 
functional way  until  the  last  ounce  of  cred- 
ibility and  influence  of  our  faith  commu- 
nity is  squandered. 

To  his  credit,  Lakeland,  a  theologian 
and  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Fairfield  University  in  Connecticut,  did 
not  write  an  "instant  book"  to  capitalize 
on  the  scandals  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests 
and  mismanagement  and  malfeasance  by 
bishops.  (Indeed,  the  author  is,  at  best,  a 
reluctant  capitalist;  he  wants  a  renewed 
church  to  oppose  the  distorted  view  of 
human  nature  and  "disciplining  of  desire" 
that  is  promoted  by  global  capitalism.) 
Rather,  Lakeland  began  the  project  four 
years  ago,  and  his  diagnosis  of  ecclesial 
malaise,  like  the  crisis  itself,  is  rooted  in 
the  disabling  events  and  trends  of  the  four 
postconciliar  decades  leading  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Like  many  lay  leaders, 
Lakeland  sees  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  as  a 
particularly  horrible,  but  not  altogether 
surprising,  result  of  the  increasing  isola- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  some  clergy  from 
the  laity,  as  the  former  have  clung  ever  so 
tightly  to  clerical  power  and  prerogatives 
despite  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
unqualified  proclamation  of  the  "adult 
equality  of  all  the  baptized,"  as  Lakeland 
puts  it. 

But  the  days  of  the  infantilization  of 


the  laity  are  over.  No  longer  will  we  settle 
for  second-class  status  in  a  church  that 
announced  its  commitment  to  collegiality, 
consultation  and  sustained  apostolic  min- 
istry in  and  for  the  world,  only  to  retreat 
ingloriously  into  the  familiar  two-tiered 
ecclesiology  of  the  (counter-Reformation) 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  (counter-mod- 
em) First  Vatican  Council. 

Lakeland  builds  this  case  in  admirably 
systematic  fashion.  The  first  half  of  the 
book  reviews  the  modern  history  of  theo- 
logical reflection  on  the  laity — a  short 
story  indeed.  The  neo-Scholastic 
paradigm  for  theology  that  dominated  the 
19th  century  was  based  on  extrinsicism, 
the  idea  that  divine  revelation  is  external 
to  the  believing  subject  and  entrusted  only 
to  the  magisterium.  In  such  a  system  the 
leavening  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  con- 
fined to  the  apostolic  era;  the  great  error 
of  the  Catholic  Modernists,  condemned  in 
1907  by  Pope  Pius  X  (with  specifics  pro- 
vided by  his  neo-Scholastic  advisors),  was 
their  embrace  of  the  notion  of  "vital 
immanence" — the  vivifying,  indwelling 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  of 
each  individual.  The  Modernists  thus 
threatened  the  "objectivity"  of  revelation 
and,  even  more  damning,  the  irreplaceable 
role  of  the  pope  and  other  bishops  as  the 
inheritors,  custodians  and  authoritative 
interpreters  of  the  revealed  tradition. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Modernists 
taught  that  the  indwelling  presence  of  the 
Spirit  makes  every  believer  a  mini-magis- 
terium  unto  himself  or  herself  they  were 
indeed  in  error.  Lakeland's  heroes  are  not 
the  Modernists,  however,  but  the  propo- 
nents of  the  so-called  "new  theology" — 
primarily  French  Dominican  and  Jesuit 
theologians,  including  Marie-Dominique 
Chenu,  Henri  de  Lubac  and  Jean 
Danielou — who,  from  the  1930's  onward, 
salvaged  what  was  crucial  in  Modernism 
and  went  on  to  revolutionize  Cadiolic  the- 
ology. For  Lakeland's  purposes,  the  hero 
of  heroes  was  the  great  Dominican  theolo- 
gian Yves  Congar,  whose  theological 
reflections  on  the  laity  were  both  forward- 
looking  and  enormously  influential  in  the 
preparation  of  the  documents  of  Vatican 
II,  especially  the  chapter  on  the  laity  in  the 
"Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church" 
(Lumen  Gentium,  1963). 

The  author  provides  a  sustained  cri- 


tique of  Congar's  thought,  applauding  his 
explication  of  "the  idea  of  the  laity  as  the 
pkroma  [fullness]  of  the  hierarchical  priest- 
hood," development  of  an  "ecclesiology 
from  below"  and  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
lay  consent  in  ecclesial  governance,  in 
order  to  make  the  church  a  living  commu- 
nity as  well  as  a  hierarchical  structure.  But 
Lakeland  also  criticizes  Congar's  "outdat- 
ed" insistence  that  the  power  of  decision 
making  rests  solely  with  the  hierarchy — 
with  a  hierarchy,  moreover,  that  has  come 
to  be  defined  by  historically  conditioned 
and  hence  "non-essential"  characteristics 
such  as  gender  and  celibacy.  "Congar  is 
correct  that  democratic  decision  making, 
at  least  on  the  Western  model  of  one  per- 
son, one  vote,  is  not  the  way  of  the 
church,"  Lakeland  writes.  "But  what  we 
might  call  a  'democracy  of  access'  to  the 
ranks  of  ecclesial  leadership  cannot  be  so 
easily  brushed  aside." 

Vatican  II,  by  concentrating  almost 
exclusively  on  the  lay  apostolate  and  giving 
short  shrift  to  the  theological  meaning  of 
lay  life,  developed  only  one  strand  of. 
Congar's  thought.  But  the  questions  he 
raised,  Lakeland  argues,  not  least  the 
meaning  of  the  lay  state  in  light  of  the 
council's  re-commitment  to  the  so-called 
secular  world,  continue  to  demand  resolu- 
tion. 

In  a  rewarding  if  somewhat  overstated 
chapter  on  the  priority  of  the  secular, 
which  opens  the  second,  theologically  con- 
structive half  of  the  book,  Lakeland  adopts 
a  creationist  and  incarnational  perspective. 
He  rejects  any  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular,  and  emphasizes  die 
"unconditionality"  of  the  secular.  This 
world  is  not  merely  a  way  station  on  the 
journey  to  the  real;  it  is  the  real.  The 
world's  struggle  toward  a  fuller  humanity  is 
salvation  history.  Nothing  in  the  Christian 
story,  properly  understood,  he  writes, 
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"encourages  us  to  think  of  the  church  as  a 
kind  of  outpost  of  the  sacred,  whence  the 
cavalry  make  occasional  christianizing  for- 
ays upon  the  local  population."  The 
church,  that  is,  is  not  a  reality  apart  from 
the  secular,  "but  a  particular  reality  within 
the  secular."  Its  mission  is  to  bring  the  sec- 
ular world  to  its  own  perfection  dirough 
the  realization  of  human  freedom. 

The  ecclesiological  implications  for 
this  view  of  mission  are  dramatic. 
Ordained  ministers,  overseeing  the  sacra- 
mental life  of  the  church,  do  not 'provide 
an  alternative  reality  to  the  world,  or  an 
escape  from  it;  rather,  they  empower  the 
worshippers  to  deepen  their  involvement 
in  the  world,  which  God  created  to  be  sec- 
ular (i.e.,  not  "otherworldly")  and  free. 

This  secular  theology,  in  turn,  carries 
implications  for  the  structure  of  the 
church.  "Alight  it  not  be  the  case  that 
alongside  new  forms  of  ministry  that  must 
emerge  if  the  ecclesial  reality  of  a  secular 
church  is  to  be  respected,  new  forms  of 
leadership  must  be  conceived?"  Lakeland 
asks.  "Structures  of  leadership  and  author- 
ity exist  to  serve  the  mission  of  the 
church....  Mission  cannot  be  subordinated 
to  structure." 

Here  Lakeland,  drawing  liberally  upon 
the  methods  and  insights  of  liberation  the- 
ology, echoes  and  extends  Congar's  criti- 
cisms of  the  subordination  of  lay  ministry 
to  the  hierarchical  ministry.  The  church  is 
called  to  serve  and  transform  the  world 
through  the  exercise  of  human  freedom. 
The  laity  are  the  primary  agents  of  mission 
defined  in  this  way;  ministries  within  the 
church  exist  for  the  building  up  of  the  min- 
istry to  the  world.  Thus,  although  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  is  exercised  in  different 
ways,  Congar  wrote,  "there  is  no  particular 
mission  differentiating  the  faithful  and  the 
ministerial  priesthood."  Indeed,  he 
remarked,  "today  it  is  necessary  for  the 
priest  to  be  defined  in  relation  to  the 
layperson." 

Lakeland's  criticism  of  the  hierarchy  in 
the  postconciliar  period,  and  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  particular,  is  harsh — but  it  is 
shared  by  many  faithful  and  responsible 
Catholics.  No  less  a  figure  than  the  bishop 
of  Innsbruck,  for  example,  voiced  strongly 
worded  objections  to  the  re-clericalization 
of  ministry  under  John  Paul  II. 
Responding  to  the  Vatican  Instruction  on 
Certain  Questions  Regarding  the  Collaboration 
of  the  Non-Ordained  Faithful  in  the  Sacred 


Ministry  of  Priests  (1997) — an  ungenerous 
list  of  ministerial  practices  forbidden  to  the 
laity,  including  the  distribution  of 
Communion  outside  cases  of  real  necessi- 
ty— Bishop  Reinhold  Stecher  lamented 
"the  astonishing  theological  and  pastoral 
inadequacy  of  current  church  leadership." 
Despite  the  fact  that  Catholics  around  the 
world  are  denied  the  Eucharist  regularly 
because  of  a  shortage  of  priests,  he  com- 
plained,  the  Vatican  seems  determined  to 
preserve  clerical  celibacy  at  all  costs. 
"Office  in  the  church,  interpreted  in  bibli- 
cal terms,"  Stecher  warned,  "constitutes 
an  office  of  serving  and  not  an  exercise  in 
sacred  narcissism  which  can  be  uncon- 
cerned whether  millions  upon  millions  of 
Christians  even  have  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  grace-giving  sacraments  and  to 
nurture  the  center  of  their  community 
which,  according  to  Scripture  and  dogma, 
is  the  Eucharist  in  a  humanly  meaningful 
manner." 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  which 
specifies  the  reforms  necessary  to  build  an 
accountable  church,  Lakeland  calls  for  an 
ordained  ministry  whose  members  are 
called  by  the  local  church  (from  among 
the  ranks  of  married  men  and  women, 
among  others)  and  confirmed  by  the  bish- 
op, the  election  of  bishops  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  clericalized  bureaucracy  that 
currently  manages  the  day-to-day  affairs 
of  the  universal  church.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  democratization  of  access  to 
positions  of  authority  within  the  church, 
and  the  actual  exercise  of  that  authority, 
which  (especially  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals)  is  not  subject  to  a  popular  vote. 
Along  the  way,  Lakeland  insists  that  noth- 
ing essential,  from  the  papacy  to  religious 
life  to  the  full  panoply  of  Catholic  symbols 
and  doctrines,  would  be  sacrificed  in  this 
restructuring,  while  renewal  would  be 
gained  and  vitality  and  trust  restored. 

Lakeland's  case  has  its  weaknesses. 
Absolutely  critical  to  the  plausibility  of  his 
proposed  reforms  is  the  contention  that 
they  would  restore  the  church  to  its 
ancient,  apostolic  patterns  of  ministry  and 
self-understanding.  Unfortunately,  the 
author  provides  only  a  gloss  on  the  histo- 
ry of  pre-Constantinian  ministry,  rather 
than  a  substantive  treatment.  Likewise, 
more  attention  could  have  been  devoted 
to  answering  reasonable  objections  to  the 
"unconditional  secularity"  that  legitimates 
Lakeland's  eradication  of  die  convention- 
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al  distinctions  between  lay  and  ordained 
ministry.  These  concerns  include  the  pos- 
sible loss  or  diminishment  of  the  prophet- 
ic and  transcendent  dimensions  of 
Catholic  witness  and  the  withering  of  the 
graced  (and  sometimes  fierce)  indepen- 
dence of  the  church  from  the  structures  of 
secularity. 

Given  the  ominous  signs  of  these 
troubled  times,  The  Liberation  of  the  Laity  is 
nonetheless  a  most  important  book.  Aided 
by  a  burst  of  courage  implanted  in  the 
right  hearts  by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it 
could  become  a  landmark. 

R.  Scott  Appleby 

A  Church  Aloof 
or  Engaged? 

Catholicism  and 
American  Freedom 

A  History 

By  John  T.  McGreevy 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company.  448p  $26.95 
ISBN  0393041601 

This  study  seeks  to  synchronize  intellectu- 
al developments  in  American  Catholicism 
with  parallel  events  abroad  and  to  examine 
how  an  international  conversation  among 
Catholic  thinkers  sought  to  influence  the 
church's  dialogue  with  the  modern 
Western  world.  Most  importantly,  John 
McGreevy  stresses  that  this  dialogue  has 
been  as  demanding  that  secular  society 
adjust  to  Catholicism  as  it  has  been 
demanding  that  the  church  adjust  to  secu- 
lar society.  This  is  a  vital  corrective, 
because  historical  studies  of  this  relation- 
ship have  often  placed  all  the  burden  of 
adjustment  on  the  church. 

The  intellectual  conversation  across 
the  Atlantic  has  been  an  intimate  one  since 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Catholics  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe  faced  challenges  to  their  religious 
liberty  from  various  forms  of  political  lib- 
eralism. In  the  United  States,  Protestant 
abolitionists  paradoxically  tried  both  to 
end  slavery  and  to  undermine  Catholic 
worship.  McGreevy,  the  John  A.  O'Brien 
Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  highlights 
Boston's  Eliot  School  Rebellion  of  1859, 
in  which  a  Catholic  family  lost  a  lawsuit 


against  a  city  that  had  refused  to  allow 
their  schoolchild  to  excuse  himself  from 
reading  aloud  from  the  King  James  Bible 
and  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Meanwhile,  a  more  sec- 


ular and  pernicious  form  of  liberalism  in 
Europe  had  driven  many  conservative 
clerics,  like  the  Swiss  Jesuit  Bernardine 
Wiget,  to  flee  literally  for  their  lives  to  the 
United  States,  especially  after  the  multiple 


Sacrament 

—for  my  wife 


Almost  three  years  gone  down  the  back  roads  of  Ohio — 
timothy  grass  mocking  the  cornfields,  another  forest  path 
through  fallen  trees — nothing  transcending  the  afternoon  rain. 

First,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  ends:  in  a  wedding  of  everything  joyful, 

all  ceremony  and  hallelujah,  sweating  in  a  rented  tux 

surrounded  by  friends,  roses  and  wildflowers,  the  future  beginning. 

This  is  the  way  it  happened:  I  had  lost  the  ability  to  believe. 
Tragedy  followed  me  like  a  burnt  match,  dead  birds  and  thunder. 
But  for  my  dog  that  needed  to  be  fed,  I'd  given  up  altogether. 

Enter  another,  and  within  weeks  I  couldn't  remember  not  to  be  happy. 
Within  months  we  set  the  date  to  be  married,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
how  simple  and  right,  as  cold  water  and  air,  each  day  began  to  feel. 

Love  superseded  whatever  faith  I'd  forgotten  years  ago, 
when  I  thought  it  lost  for  good  in  a  cloud  of  incense  smoke. 
Which  is  where  the  end  begins:  beneath  a  cathedral  of  oak  trees, 

receiving  another  sacrament  after  too  many  empty  years. 

When  I  thought  hope  had  wandered  off  neglected, 

it  had  only  gone  looking  like  a  child  for  a  gum-ball  prize. 

Timothy  Geiger 


TIMOTHY  GEIGER  is  the  author  of  Blue  Light  Factory:  Poems.  His  work  has 
appeared  in  such  anthologies  as  American  Poetry:  The  Next  Generation  and  A 
Fine  Excess:  Contemporary  Literature  at  Play. 
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revolutions  These  refugees 

brought  with  them  the  full  spiritual  vigor 
of  the  i  ramontane  movement  along  with 
Pope  Piu<  £'s  skepticism  toward  the  non- 
confessional  state. 

The  result  was  a  church  that  valued 
community  more  than  individual  autono- 
my, and  that  regarded  liberty  as  the  free- 
dom to  choose  one  absolute  truth  rather 
than  one's  personal  choice  among  a  vari- 
ety of  contingent  truths.  Both  perspectives 
have  created  tension  between  the  church 
and  Western  secular  culture. 

McGreevy's  theme  is  that  Catholic 
intellectuals  have  striven  more  to  balance 


the  values  of  church  and  society  than  to 
have  one  cancel  out  the  other.  The  church 
attempts  to  approach  modern  life  through 
two  models.  One  values  authoritarian 
ways  of  making  decisions  and  tends  to 
hold  the  church  aloof  from  the  world 
around  it.  The  other  calls  for  more  partic- 
ipation in  decision  making  and  tends  to 
insert  the  church  in  the  greater  world. 
However,  most  of  the  scholars  McGreevy 
surveys  showed  clear  signs  of  valuing  both 
models.  The  liberal  American  convert 
Orestes  Brownson,  for  example,  saw  abo- 
litionism as  fully  compatible  with 
Catholicism  and  believed  that  doctrinal 


definitions  were  reformable,  but  thought 
that  ultramontane  governance  could  best 
accomplish  such  reform.  John  Ford,  a 
leading  defender  of  the  traditional  ban  on 
contraception,  condemned  the  Allied  sat- 
uration bombings  of  World  War  II. 
There  are  many  other  examples  in  this 
book,  and  they  prove  that  the  Catholic 
belief  in  an  absolute  truth  is  not  a  belief  in 
a  simplistic  one.  What  seems  to  link  all 
approaches  is  a  fear  that  human  authority 
will  reach  beyond  its  competence,  which 
would  necessitate  restraint  by  an  objective 
standard. 

The  author  shows  that  American 
intellectuals  have  been  comfortable  with 
complexity  because  of  their  engaging  con- 
versations with  overseas  counterparts. 
John  Courtney  Murray's  idea  that  the 
church's  views  on  religious  liberty  were 
historically  conditioned  owed  much  to 
Jacques  Maritain  and  other  "Nouvelle 
Theologie"  scholars  in  France,  who 
weaned  the  church  from  classicist  ideas  of 
doctrinal  presentation.  In  every  way,  the 
American  church  is  a  citizen  of  the  global 
church— an  important  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  its  scandals  result  from  the  iso- 
lation and  eccentricity  of  the  United 
States. 

McGreevy's  thesis  demands  re-exami- 
nation of  the  American  Catholic  experi- 
ence before  the  Irish  famine  of  1845,  an 
era  that  he  unwisely  downplays.  Prior  to 
the  famine,  the  U.S.  church  was  less  dom- 
inated by  Irish  ethnicity  than  was  the  case 
after  1845.  Catholics  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  early  federal  eras  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented as  having  had  just  enough  time  to 
imbibe  the  American  proposition  before 
an  ultramontane  Rome  emerged  to  curb 
their  openness.  But  McGreevy's  evidence 
suggests  that  far  from  being  stifled, 
American  Catholic  thought  was  richly 
engaged  by  the  revival  of  the  European 
church. 

Ironically,  however,  McGreevy  him- 
self sometimes  proves  too  Eurocentric. 
For  example,  he  does  not  offer  a  full 
description  of  the  influence  of  Latin 
American  theology  on  the  United  States 
after  1965.  He  briefly  mentions  that  lib- 
eration theology  strengthened  Catholic 
opposition  to  abortion  in  North  America. 
He  attributes  this  connection  to  the  large 
number  of  Americans  who  discovered  par- 
ticipation in  Christian  base  communities, 
with  their  insistence  that  the  church  must 
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act  against  unjust  social  structures  rather 
than  just  distribute  alms.  More  details  are 
needed,  how  ever,  on  the  link  that  key  lib- 
erationists  like  Gustavo  Gutierrez  drew 
between  aggressive  capitalism  and  efforts 
at  population  control.  They  saw  the 
endorsement  ot  abortion  and  contracep- 
tion as  attempts  by  the  developed  world  to 
reduce  the  demands  of  the  developing 
world  upon  the  world's  resources.  It  was 
yet  another  example  of  human  authority 
exceeding  its  competence. 

McGreevy  probably  felt  compelled  to 
end  with  the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  Already 
the  event  is  too  great  to  ignore;  it  is  also 
too  early  to  measure  its  enduring  impact. 
It  is  not  yet  ripe  for  historical  analysis.  The 
book,  however,  is  predictive  of  how  the 
process  of  addressing  this  problem  will 
unfold.  Discussions  will  be  international 
in  character,  will  include  insights  from 
both  the  church  and  secular  society  and 
will  eventually  be  likely  to  produce  an 
antidote  that  balances  authoritarian  and 
participatory  models  of  church.  It  will  also 
be  a  solution  that  holds  in  tension  the 
church's  aloofness  from  the  world  with  its 
engagement  of  it,  for  such  has  been  the 
perennial  intellectual  product  of  American 
Catholicism.  Thomas  Murphy 

Spirito  Mexicano 

Border  of  Death, 
Valley  of  Life 

An  Immigrant  Journey  of  Heart  and 
Spirit 

By  Daniel  G.  Groody,  C.S.C. 

Rowvinn  if  Little  field  Publishers,  Inc.  1 88p 
$24.95 

ISBN 0742522415 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  visited  the  shrine 
and  retreat  house  of  the  Valley  Missionary 
Program  in  Coachella  Valley,  Calif,  I 
knew  that  something  exceedingly  unusual 
had  happened.  Out  in  the  Mojave  Desert, 
economically  disadvantaged  Mexican 
immigrants  had  built  a  stunningly  beauti- 
ful spirituality  center.  That  day  I  saw  a 
mission-style  building  with  neat  little 
rooms,  cactus  gardens,  an  ample  dining 
hall  and  chapel,  together  with  an  awesome 
Aztec  pyramid  in  a  spacious  plaza.  What 
struck  me  the  most,  however,  were  the 
people  there:  farm  workers,  men,  women, 


young  people  and  children.  As  they  scur- 
ried around  performing  the  myriad  tasks 
necessary  to  maintain  a  place  like  that,  I 
felt  such  pride  for  them.  This  was  their 
center;  they  were  empowered — how,  I  did 
not  know — to  create  such  a  marvelous 
place. 

From  my  work  with  Hispanic  immi- 
grants over  the  years,  I  knew  that  this 
experience  was  unfortunately  quite  rare. 
Daniel  G.  Groody,  a  Holy  Cross  priest, 
assistant  professor  of  theology,  associate 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Latino  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  a 


former  student  at  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union,  where  he  earned  the 
doctorate  in  spirituality,  has  written  a  rich- 
ly researched  explanation  of  this  rare 
achievement.  In  the  course  of  doing  so, 
Groody  draws  the  contours  of  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  campesmos  in  greater  detail  and 
depth  than  this  reviewer  has  ever  seen. 

Border  of  Death,  Valley  of  Life  is  an 
unusually  dense  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  a  phenomenon  that  has  been 
unfolding  in  the  deserts  of  southern 
California  for  the  last  35  years.  Informed 
by  a  contextual  theological  method, 
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many  faces  of  Christ." 
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Ami  and  Mike  Garrido  met  in  Guam, 
the  Gateway  to  Micronesia.  Through 
Aquinas,  they  are  working  on  another 
f  rontier — the  future  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  "Aquinas  has  modeled  for 
me  what  the  Church  can  be,"  says 
Ann,  who  heads  up  an  innovative 
project  to  integrate  lay  ministers  into 
20  parishes  in  Greater  St.  Louis. 
Mike  ministers  at  Saint  Francis 
Xavier — the  "College  Church"  at 
Saint  Louis  University — where  the 
diversity  of  the  congregation  and 
the  quality  of  liturgy  attract  1,000 
people  to  Sunday  morning  worship. 
For  this  couple  in  lay  ministry,  their 
work  is  a  continuation  of  their 
Aquinas  education  and  formation: 
life-giving,  challenging,  deep,  and 
rich.  "Collaboration  and  respect 
mark  our  ministries,"  says  Mike. 
It  also  enhances  their  marriage  of 
true  minds  and  hearts. 

Ann  Garrido,  Master  of  Divinity  '99 
Mike  Garrido,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Pastoral  Studies  '98 

Paul  Wilkes  Foundation  has  named 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  Church  one  of  the 
Best  Churches  in  America.  The  Aquinas 
Ministry  Integration  Project  is  funded  hy 
a  giant  from  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation. 


Groody  weaves  together  strands  of  ethno- 
graphical, historical  and  theological 
sources  to  create  a  cogent,  if  at  times  over- 
whelming, synthesis.  This  book  is  obvious- 
ly a  labor  of  love  rooted  in  the  author's 
scholarly  interests,  but  even  more  in 
hands-on  experience  and  an  abiding  love 
of  the  Hispanic  people,  especially  the  farm 
laborer  and  the  undocumented  immigrant. 
Following  the  lead  of  his  model,  the  Rev. 
Virgilio  P.  Elizondo,  Groody  shows  how 
Hispanic  popular  religion  constitutes  a 
brilliant  form  of  Christian  spirituality  that 
deserves  more  respect  than  it  usually  gets. 
He  shows,  however,  how  that  way  of  life 
needs  to  undergo  conversion. 

Groody  dissects  the  Valley  Missionary 
Program  pioneered  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pawlicki,  C.S.C.,  and  skillfully  uses  the 
framework  of  Bernard  Lonergan,  S.J.,  and 
Donald  Gelpi,  S.J.,  for  understanding  the 
nature  of  Christian  conversion  to  provide 
the  backbone  for  the  analysis.  Groody 
integrates  material  from  the  pre- 
Columbian  heritage  that  helps  explain  the 
originality  and  depth  of  Mexican  popular 
Catholicism.  He  oudines  and  critiques  a 
weekend  retreat  program  and  movement 
that  has  been  spearheaded  by  Father 
Pawlicki  for  almost  30  years. 

Into  four  chapters  the  author  packs  a 
great  deal  of  data.  The  first  chapter  is  a  fine 
essay  on  the  concrete  reality  of  undocu- 
mented immigration  and  its  political, 
social,  economic,  psychological  and  spiri- 
tual impact  upon  immigrants.  Chapter 
Two  tackles  the  issues  of  healing  and 
empowerment  in  terms  of  the  carefully 
designed  Valley  Missionary  Program. 
Here  and  especially  in  Chapter  Three, 
Groody  pays  attention  to  cultural  analysis, 
inculturation  and  contextual  theological 
insights.  He  outlines,  for  example,  using 
clear,  specific  examples,  how  the  conver- 
sion process  unfolds  in  the  Mexican.  The 
fourth  chapter  integrates  the  concept  of 
discernment — action  flowing  from  a  per- 
son's and  community's  relationship  to  one 
another  and  God — with  the  entire  process 
of  conversion.  This  chapter  is  a  call  to  mis- 
sionary action  in  both  church  and  society 
as  naturally  flowing  from  loving,  discern- 
ing hearts.  In  this  regard  the  Guadalupan 
narrative,  as  found  in  the  Nican  Mopohua, 
an  ancient  Aztec-language  manuscript, 
provides  engaging  expressions  and  proto- 
types of  faith  doing  justice  that  reinforce 
the  church's  contemporary  vision  of  evan- 
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gelization  as  liberation  and  commitment  to 
social,  political  and  economic  change. 

Groody  takes  Elizondo's  concept  of 
mestizo  spirituality  quite  seriously.  The 
implication  is  that  the  promotion  of  spir- 
itual development  among  Hispanics 
demands  close  attention  to  the  deep  cul- 
tural currents  that  continue  to  affect  their 
already  rooted  way  of  being  Christian. 
Those  familiar  with  the  language  and 
style  of  middle-class  Euro-American  dis- 
course on  spirituality — with  its  praisewor- 
thy but  inadequate  emphasis  on  individu- 
al spiritual  journeys,  individual  prayer, 
spiritual  direction  and  discernment — will 
discover  a  sea  change  here.  The  contrast 
is  sharp,  indeed,  and  Groody  has  made  a 
contribution  to  the  emerging  field  of 
Hispanic  spirituality  by  shedding  light  on 
its  strong  collective  thrust,  cultural  orien- 
tation to  communal  faith  sharing  and  dis- 
cernment, Marianism  and  powerful  sym- 
bolism and  ritual  sense.  Spirituality  can- 
not truly  be  understood  apart  from 
insight  into  culture.  That  means,  as  Paul 
VI  reminded  us  in  Evangelii  Nuntiandi, 
not  layering  either  religion  or  spirituality 
onto  people  from  outside,  as  one  would  a 
varnish,  but  sinking  deep  into  their  roots 
and  finding  the  Spirit  in  the  distinct 
humanity  of  each  and  every  person. 
Culture  is  about  that  distinct  humanity 
and  is  the  key  for  grasping  and  promoting 
spiritual  growth. 

Overall,  this  is  a  splendid  work  that 
suffers  from  wanting  to  include  too  much. 
The  bibliography  is  quite  extensive  and 
the  interdisciplinary  method  takes  the 
reader  in  many  directions.  In  the  interests 
of  unity,  emphasis  and  coherence,  per- 
haps it  could  have  benefited  from  better 
editing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  remarkable 
study  that  requires  follow-up  by  other 
scholars  of  spirituality,  practical  theology, 
community  development  and  social 
ethics. 

One  final  point.  Many  years  ago  I  was 
struck  by  St.  Augustine's  observation  in 
De  Doctrina  Christiana  to  the  effect  that 
one  cannot  preach  to  people  if  you  do  not 
love  them.  You  cannot  love  them  if  you 
do  not  know  them.  Daniel  Groody  shows, 
more  than  anything  else  in  this  stimulat- 
ing book,  that  he  knows  and  loves  these 
immigrants.  He  demonstrates  that  one 
can  combine  passion  for  scholarship,  min- 
istry and  a  people  in  most  felicitous  ways. 

Allan  Figueroa  Deck 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  ■  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S. /Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

— i8$i  — 

To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  ext.  7613 
w  w  w.  loyol  a .  e  d  u  /  pa  storal 


Educator 
Social  Worker 
Spiritual  Director 
Lawyer 
Doctor 

Sister  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 

Ministering  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  engage  in 
ministries  ranging  from  education  to  medicine.  Supported  by  a  community 
of  prayer,  Holy  Child  Sisters  turn  their  vision  for  a  better  world  into  reality. 


To  learn  more,  contact: 

Sr.  Jeanne  Marie  Hatch,  SHCJ 
610.626.1400,  jhatch@shcj.org 

Sr.  Sheila  McNiff,  SHCJ 
626.345.1633,  smcniff@shcj.org 

www.shcj.org 


Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 

An  international  community  of  women  religious 
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WANT  REAL  INSPIRATION?  Hit  www.heaven- 

lyink.com 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  cler- 
gy, religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 


Journalist  Online 


STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  but  you  are  invited  to 
take  a  look:  www.aepwall.com. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR,  Franciscan  Washington  Office  for 
Latin  America.  The  office  is  a  resource  for 
Franciscan  friars  in  South  and  North  America  to 


promote  communication  and  advocacy  in  justice 
issues  in  Latin  America  pertaining  to  policies  of 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  World  Bank. 
Based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Qualifications  and 
experience:  familiarity  with  Franciscan  charism 
and  spirituality,  experience  in  justice  and  peace 
issues,  administrative  skills,  basic  computer 
skills,  proficiency  in  English  and  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  Send  resume  before  Sept.  1  to: 
Mark  Schroeder,  O.F.M.,  J.P.I.C.  Office,  4050 
Mission  Ave,  Oceanside,  CA  92057.  Ph:  (619) 
962-0919;  email:  bromarko@att.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  Raphael's  Catholic 
Church,  a  4,000-familv,  multicultural*  parish 
(1/3  Hispanic).  Position:  full-time  Director  of 
Music  to  conduct  die  chorale  and  have  overall 
coordination  of  multiple  programs  to  develop 
the  musical  worship.  The  parish  has  a  chorale, 
choirs:  children's,  handbell,  Hispanic  and  con- 
temporary. Located  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  with 
newly  expanded  facilities,  new  offices,  a  dedicat- 
ed rehearsal  room  and  music  storage.  The  sanc- 
tuary has  grand  piano  and  organ.  The  candidate 
will  be  proficient  in  piano,  organ  and  voice,  be 
knowledgeable  about  Roman  Catholic  liturgy, 
have  choral  directing  experience  and  cantor 
training  skills.  Salary  commensurate  with  expe- 
rience. Practicing  Catholic  preferred.  Please 
send  application  to:  Music  Search  Committee, 
St.  Raphael  Catholic  Church,  5801  Falls  of 
Neuse  Road,  Raleigh,  NC  27609. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  National  Catholic 
MDS  Network  seeks  a  faith-filled,  energetic, 
service-oriented,  committed  individual  to  lead 


its  vital  mission  of  assisting  the  church  in  recog- 
nizing the  pain  and  the  unique  challenges  inher- 
ent in  the  H.I.V.-AIDS  pandemic.  The 
Network  offers  compassionate  support,  educa- 
tion, referral  and  technical  assistance  related  to 
H.I.V.-AIDS.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
an  effective  leader,  communicator  and  motiva- 
tor with  excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  team 
performance.  He  or  she  will  understand,  sup- 
port and  embody  the  church's  rich  tradition  of 
ministry  to  all  people  in  need.  The  Network  is  a 
not-for-profit  organization  based  in  Chicago, 
offering  programs  and  resources  to  its  con- 
stituency. The  director  is  responsible  to  its 
board  of  directors  and  staff,  consultants  and 
annual  conference  planning  committee.  He  or 
she  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree,  although  a 
graduate  degree  in  church  ministry  or  human 
sciences  is  preferred.  The  candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  skills  in  resource  development, 
experience  and  knowledge  of  H.I.V.-AIDS  edu- 
cation and  service  and  a  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  tradition. 
Send  resume  by  Sept.  8,  2003,  to:  Rev.  Robert 
Vitillo,  3211  Fourth  Street,  N.E.,  Washington, 
DC  20017-1194. 

PROJECT  MANAGER  OF  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES. 

The  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  seeks  an  individual 
to  promote  and  coordinate  joint  projects  of  its 
six  regions.  The  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  is  a 
nearly  50-year-old  volunteer  organization 
which  annually  places  450  volunteers  in  full- 
time,  social  justice-oriented  domestic  and  inter- 
national job  placements.  The  full-time  project 
manager     will     work     in     the  Wash- 
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How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  teet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 
I  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  ANAL  18  HOURS. 
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ington/Baltimore  area,  oversee  national  market- 
ing and  volunteer  recruitment,  foster  collabora- 
tion among  the  J.V.C.  regions  and  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  enhance  communication  and  connec- 
tion to  former  volunteers  and  solicit  foundation 
grants.  Demonstrated  professional  experience  in 
marketing  and/or  business  administration 
required.  Familiarity  with  J.V.C!!.  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  JVGEast,  801  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,  MD  21202-2345.  Position  closes 
July  31. 

Travel 

STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 

Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
bob@wilhelm.name;  www.storyfest.com. 

Vocations 

COMBINE  MINISTRY  AND  VOCATION.  Would 
you  like  a  chance  to  live  in  community  with  assis- 
tants and  developmentally  delayed  adults? 
L'Arche  Irenicon,  in  the  greater  Boston  area,  is 
growing  and  welcoming  new  people.  We  are  ecu- 
menical, multicultural,  multilingual  and  repre- 
sent a  range  of  ages  from  1 8  to  68  years.  If  you 
want  to  live  your  faith  in  an  intentional  way  every 
day,  contact  us.  Training  in  L'Arche  spirituality, 
health  benefits,  room  and  board  and  a  generous 
stipend  are  part  of  the  package.  Call  (978)  374- 
6928  or  e-mail  us  at:  office@LarcheIrenicon.org. 
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PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
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SOMETHING     TO     THINK     ABOUT!  Visit 
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to  families.  Visit  us  at  www.nacflm.org. 
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letters 

Inspired  to  Share 

Thank  you  to  Kevin  O'Brien,  S.J., 
for  the  affirming  and  encouraging  mes- 
sage in  "The  Classroom  as  Holy 
Ground"  (5/26).  Like  so  many  teachers, 
I  was  ending  the  academic  season  with 
the  year-in-review,  still  struggling  with 
last  minute  makeup  tests  and  lost  text- 
books. By  fortunate  coincidence,  I  hap- 
pened upon  Mr.  O'Brien's  article  and 
was  indeed  delighted  to  read  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  fellow  teacher.  While  Mr. 
O'Brien  may  be  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  I  am  a  veteran  of  45  years,  who 


decided  this  past  year,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, to  return  to  the  "vineyard." 

I  have  not  taught  high  school  stu- 
dents since  the  late  1970's,  when  I  was  a 
public  school  English  teacher.  The  last 
25  years  as  an  administrator  may  have 
kept  me  in  touch  with  the  students,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  being  on  the  front 
lines.  What  an  epiphany  I  have  had! 

As  a  member  of  the  religion  depart- 
ment of  our  local  Catholic  preparatory 
school,  I  have  had  a  joyful  challenge 
almost  every  day.  The  students  unques- 
tionably have  changed,  and  yet  so  many 
times  they  remind  me  of  their  par- 
ents— some  of  whom  I  taught. 
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Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  unique  9-month  program 
for  experienced  directors 
which  has  been  running  since  1971 

Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
PHONE:6i7-547"4i22  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  crdaJcrd.dttbbs.net,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
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letters 


Mr.  O'Brien  is  right— today's  stu- 
dents need,  more  than  anything  else, 
understanding  and  patience  and  listen- 
ing. My  journey  this  year  has  been  not 
only  to  travel  with  my  students 
through  church  history  but  also  to 
"strive  to  know  their  life  history.. .and 
understand  their  struggles  and  hopes" 
and  to  "learn  about  their  culture." 
Most  of  all,  to  allow  "grace  to  operate 
in  the  classroom."  It  is  good  to  be 
reminded  that  "teaching  is  a  great  act 
of  hope." 

I  begin  this  summer  inspired  to 
share  Mr.  O'Brien's  thoughts  with  my 


department  and  to  return  in  the  fall 
with  the  striking  image  of  my  class- 
room as  "holy  ground"  and  my  stu- 
dents' desks  as  "altars."  Now  that's  an 
image  that  has  the  potential  to  pro- 
voke a  real  educational  reform! 

Marie  Rinaudo 
Shreveport,  La. 

Life  of  the  Family 

I  read  "The  Vanishing  Eucharist,"  by 
the  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch,  (5/12) 
with  mixed  emotions.  I  had  just  stud- 
ied Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia,  the  most 
recent  letter  from  Pope  John  Paul  II, 


on  the  centrality  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  The  very  first 
sentence  of  the  document  reads,  "The 
Church  draws  her  life  from  the 
Eucharist."  Later  the  pope  reiterates, 
"The  assembly  gathered  together  for 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  truly  eucharistic  assembly,  abso- 
lutely requires  the  presence  of  an 
ordained  priest  as  its  president." 

As  Father  Jabusch  points  out,  the 
presence  of  an  ordained  priest  is  not 
and  has  not  been  the  reality  in  many 
parts  of  the  third  world  and  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  eucharistic  community. 
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Now  we  are  experiencing  this  in  the 
first  world  as  well.  In  our  archdiocese, 
Cincinnati,  for  example,  the  faithful 
are  being  asked  to  dialogue  on  how  to 
address  the  lessening  number  of 
priests  in  our  parish  communities. 
Many  parishes  will  be  without  pastors 
in  the  very  near  future.  Sunday 
eucharistic  liturgies  will  not  be  a  part 
of  our  tradition. 

While  the  duty  of  the  father  of 
any  family  is  to  provide  instruction 
and  guidance,  an  even  more  important 


obligation  is  to  provide  food  for  the 
life  of  the  family. 

I  fear  that  this  basic  need  is  not 
being  addressed  realistically  enough  in 
our  church. 

A.  Joseph  Barrish,  S.M. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Power  and  Energy 

The  artwork  by  Bill  Tsukuda  for  the 
article  on  "Justice  in  Executive 
Compensation,"  by  Edward  M.  Welch, 
(5/19)  resembles  the  Anasazi  energy 
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"Hey,  Doofus,  your  underwear's  not  showing. " 
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The  first  "teach-your self'  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 
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w  heel  symbol.  I  wonder  if  power  and 
energy  are  visualized  similarly  by  differ- 
ent generations  and  tribal  groups. 

Betty  Cyoser 
Katonah,  N.Y. 

Serious  Follow-up 

I  agree  completely  with  the  letter  from 
Michael  McCue,  O.S.F.S.,  (6/23) 
regarding  the  article  "The  Vanishing 
Eucharist,"  by  the  Rev.  Willard  F. 
Jabusch  (5/12). 

Father  McCue  asks,  "Are  we  just 
talking  to  ourselves?"  Clearly,  we  should 
be  talking  to  our  church  leaders.  Why 
should  not  America,  as  an  exercise  in 
responsible  publishing,  send  a  question- 
naire based  on  Father  Jabusch's  article 
to  each  bishop  and  archbishop  of  our 
American  dioceses,  and  then  publish  a 
composite  reply? 

Or  why  should  not  America  invite 
several  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops — 
one  each,  for  example,  from  the  south- 
west, the  west  coast,  the  east  coast  and 
the  midwest  to  make  an  extended  reply 
to  the  article? 

Without  some  kind  of  serious  fol- 
low-up ot  Father  Jabusch's  article, 
xAmerica's  publication  of  it  seems  to 


serve  no  purpose  other  than  an  exercise 
in  futile  hand-wringing.  And  we,  clergy 
and  laity  alike,  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  that. 

(Rev.)  George  F.  Werner 
Edgewood,  N.M. 

Share  With  Us 

The  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch's  article, 
"The  Vanishing  Eucharist,"  (5/12)  was 
powerful.  Elis  examples  are  right  on  tar- 
get and  the  situation  is  getting  worse, 
not  better.  When  he  speaks  of  how  the 
American  Protestant  missionaries  oper- 
ate, coming  and  starting  a  church  and 
then  leaving  it  for  the  locals  to  run,  I  am 
reminded  of  what  St.  Paul  did  in  the 
very  early  days  of  Christianity. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
those  days,  and  maybe  we  should  think 
about  going  back. 

One  morning,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was 
going  to  a  weekday  Mass  at  our  parish 
(we  are  fortunate  to  still  have  it),  no 
priest  arrived.  Apparently  the  appointed 
celebrant  had  overslept,  and  we  all  had 
to  wait  while  someone  called  the  rectory 
and  while  he  prepared  to  come.  While 
waiting,  I  was  wondering  why  we  need- 
ed him.  I  looked  around  the  chapel  and 
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nviting  CFCA  into 
your  parish  will  mean  a 
world  of  difference  to  those 
living  in  poverty.  For  the 
past  1 1  years  CFCA  priests 
have  shared  our  "message  of 
hope"  in  more  than  6,700 
parishes.  Sponsoring 
through  the  Christian 
Foundation  for  Children  and 
Aging  is  a  unique  way  for 
parishioners  to  reach  out  in 
faith  and  friendship  to 
someone  in  need  by 
providing  life  changing 
benefits  such  as  education, 
nutrition,  clothing  and 
medical  care. 


Christian  Foundation  for  Children  and  Aging 
One  Elmwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  KS  66103 

(800)  466-7672 
www.  cfc  a  us  a .  org 


Sponsorship  opportunities 
presented  at  Catholic 
Masses  throughout  the  U.S. 
currently  provide  direct 
support  to  more  than 
250,000  children  and  aging 
persons  in  25  developing 
countries.  And  because 
CFCA  partners  with 
Catholic  missions 
worldwide,  your  parish's 
participation  supports  the 
mission  outreach  of  the 
Church. 


Pictured  below: 
Father  Bert  Ebben 
O.P.,  with  a  child 


^ojri  you  consider  opening  your  parish  doors  to  Catholic  sponsorship 7 

 Yes!  I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  CFCA's  mission  outreach  effort. 


Please  contact  me  so  we  can  arrange  for  a  CFCA  priest  to  visit  my  parish  at  no  cost  and 
introduce  my  parishioners  to  a  child  or  aging  person  in  need.  The  pastor's  presence 
during  the  CFCA  visit  is  optional.  AM7/03 

Parish  Name  City  


Diocese 
Contact 


Daytime  Phone  (_ 


1 


Send  request  to:  CFCA,  attn:  Liz  DeLisser,  One  Elmwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  KS  66103 


gh  Food  to  Eat 


Seventeenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  27,  2003 

Readings:  2  Kgs  4:42-44;  Ps  145:  10-11,  15-18;  Eph  4:1-6;  Jn  6:1-15 

You  satisfy  the  desire  ofeveiy  living  thing  (Ps  145:16) 


THERE  IS  MUCH  HUNGER  in 
the  world  today.  Millions  of 
people  go  to  sleep  with  empty 
stomachs.  Children  are  bloat- 
ed from  malnutrition.  Wars  are  fought 
over  food,  and  people  starve  as  a  conse- 
quence of  war.  WTiere  are  such  needy 
people  to  turn  for  help?  The  Gospels  for 
the  next  five  Sundays  contain  teaching 
about  the  "bread  of  life."  The  specific 
focus  this  Sunday  is  on  the  generous 
power  of  God  that  mysteriously  meets 
basic  human  needs. 

In  the  readings  from  2  Kings  and  the 
Gospel  of  John,  crowds  of  people  are  in 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


need.  Not  only  are  they  hungry;  the 
food  supply  is  limited,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  or  all.  Obviously,  some  will  be 
sent  away  with  little  or  nothing.  Those 
responsible  for  controlling  the  crowds 
wonder  how  this  precious  food  should 
be  distributed.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  this 
need,  something  extraordinary  happens. 
Not  only  is  food  provided,  but  more  is 
available  than  is  required.  How  did  this 
happen?  What  are  we  to  make  of  it? 

Again  and  again  through  the  psalm 
response,  we  answer  our  own  questions: 
"The  hand  of  the  Lord  feeds  us;  God 
answers  all  our  needs."  Acting  through 
the  prophet  Elisha,  God  fed  about  100 
people  with  20  barley  loaves.  The  mira- 
cle described  in  the  Gospel  was  even 


more  spectacular.  Five  thousand  were 
fed  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fish. 
In  each  case,  the  people  were  satisfied, 
and  food  was  left  over.  g 
We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  § 
miracles,  but  we  cannot  overlook  one  < 
very  important  element  in  each  story —  m 
God  works  marvels  through  ordinary  < 


letters 

saw  many  others,  lifelong  faithful 
Catholics,  total  lv  dedicated  to  God  and 
the  church,  who  could  represent  us  and 
lead  us  in  prayer,  who  could  share  with  us 
thoughts  on  the  Scriptures,  who  could 
bring  us  together  as  a  community. 

In  that  same  issue  there  was  an  article 
about  a  "Mass  Without  the 
Consecration,"  as  in  the  Anaphora.  Will 
we  ever  find  ourselves  as  a  community  at 
prayer,  participating  in  remembering 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  not  waiting  for  some 
land  of  magic  words  that  only  certain  per- 
sons can  say? 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Ha. 

Complexity  of  Factors 

Regarding  the  article  "The  Soldiers 
Came  Asking,"  by  Mchael  Griffin  (6/23), 
I  agree  fundamentally  that  a  significant 


part  of  our  effort  must  be  directed  in  sup- 
port of  the  women  and  men  currently  in 
our  nation's  armed  forces.  But  I  don't 
think  that  the  real  risk  of  professional  sui- 
cide that  our  service  women  and  men 
face  if  they  actively  pursue  a  CO.  or 
S.C.O.  status  is  made  sufficiendy  clear. 
Even  after  being  a  reserve  chaplain  for 
only  three  years,  I  can  appreciate  their 
dilemma.  A  refusal  to  "fight,"  i.e.,  accept 
a  mission,  could  not  only  seriously  com- 
promise their  careers,  but  also  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  fellow  service  members  who 
are  in  their  care  or  depend  upon  their 
support.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the 
article  addressed  the  pastoral  message  of 
the  ordinary  of  the  Archdiocese  of  the 
Military  Services,  Archbishop  Edwin 
O'Brien,  that  stated,  "Given  the  com- 
plexity of  factors  involved,  many  of  which 
understandably  remain  confidential,  it  is 


altogether  appropriate  for  members  of 
our  armed  forces  to  presume  the  integrity 
of  our  leadership  and  its  judgments  and 
therefore  to  carry  out  their  military 
duties  in  good  conscience."  Hindsight  is 
always  20-20,  they  say.  In  the  wake  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
war assessment  of  the  Iraqi  threat,  there 
may  be  another  opportunity  to  make  a 
conciliatory  statement  in  hope  of  a  more 
peaceful  future.  But  in  the  consolation  we 
owe  one  another  in  Christ,  let  us  avoid 
burdening  the  women  and  men  of  the 
armed  services,  who  already  shoulder  the 
burden  of  carrying  out  American  foreign 
policy.  This  chaplain  has  come  to  discov- 
er that  few  people  appreciate  peace  more 
than  those  who  have  to  defend  it  far  from 
home  and  in  a  strange  land. 

Santo  Chech io,  O.F.M.  Conv. 

Washington,  D.C. 
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people.  Elisha's  servant  and  Jesus'  disci- 
ples distributed  the  bread.  Though  the 
miracles  did  not  take  place  through  their 
power,  in  a  sense  these  events  did  unfold 
through  the  working  of  their  hands.  In 
other  words,  God  meets  the  needs  of 
people  through  the  services  provided  by 
members  of  the  community. 

Paul  sketches  the  profile  of  such  a 
caring  community.  The  members  are 
humble  and  gentle  and  patient;  they 
belong  to  the  one  body  and  share  the 
same  Spirit;  they  are  children  of  the  one 


God  who  is  over  all,  and  in  all,  and  works 
through  all.  We  are  the  community  that 
he  describes.  We  are  the  ones  called  to 
feed  the  hungry  today.  We  cannot  allow 
empty  stomachs  to  cry  out  in  hunger,  or 
children  to  be  bloated.  We  can  no  longer 
fight  over  food  or  allow  the  war-torn  to 
starve.  As  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  we  are  diminished  whenever 
another  goes  hungry.  But  miracles  can 
unfold  through  the  workings  of  our  own 
hands,  when  we  distribute  the  food  des- 
tined for  all  by  our  generous  God. 


Bread  From  Heaven 

Eighteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  3,  2003 

Readings:  Ex  16:2-4,  12-15;  Ps  78:3-4,  23-25;  Eph  4:17,  20-24;  Jn  6:24-35 

"lam  the  bread  of  life"  (Jn  6:35) 


LAST  SUNDAY  we  were  provid- 
ed examples  of  how  the  hun- 
gry are  given  the  food  they 
need  through  the  service  of 
the  community.  This  Sunday  we  look  a 
bit  closer  at  the  bread  itself.  The  first 
reading  and  the  Gospel  identify  it  as 
"bread  from  heaven."  We  know  that  it 
does  not  really  come  down  from  some- 
where, but  rather  comes  off  from  some- 
thing (probably  a  tamarisk  tree).  What  is 
important  about  this  bread  is  not  its 
recipe,  but  its  meaning.  It  comes  from 
God,  and  the  restrictions  for  collecting  it 
remind  us  to  trust  that  God  will  always 
provide  what  we  need. 

It  is  always  a  challenge  to  hold  in  del- 
icate balance  our  authentic  responsibility 
to  care  for  ourselves  and  others,  as  we 
saw  last  week,  and  our  humble  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  total  dependence  on 
God.  Today's  readings  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  this  latter  theme.  Admitting  our 
need  for  others  is  very  difficult  for  peo- 
ple who  aspire  to  be  independent. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  be  stripped  of  our 
usual  sources  of  support  in  order  to  be 
reminded  that  our  ultimate  sustenance 
comes  only  from  God. 

Today's  readings  also  point  out  that 
those  sustained  by  God  have  not  earned 
such  a  blessing  through  their  own  merit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Israelites  are  pro- 
vided bread  from  heaven  even  after  their 
murmuring;  Jesus  promises  the  true 


bread  from  heaven  to  people  who  had 
been  satisfied  by  the  bread  he  gave  them 
earlier  and  who  were  looking  for  more. 
From  this  we  see  that  God's  generosity  is 
not  dependent  on  our  virtue,  but  on 
God's  goodness. 

Jesus  makes  a  bold  claim  today:  "I  am 
the  bread  of  life;  whoever  comes  to  me 
will  never  hunger."  Paul  insists  that 
acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  real  source  of 
our  life  and  the  very  nourishment  of  our 
spirits  effects  a  total  transformation  in 
us.  We  are  no  longer  content  to  live  with 
full  bellies  but  empty  minds.  We  put 
aside  our  old  selves  steeped  in  ignorance 
and  self-interest,  and  we  put  on  a  new 
self,  created  in  Christ's  image.  Having 
fed  on  the  bread  from  heaven,  we  are 
mysteriously  transformed  into  it.  The 
spirit  of  our  minds  has  been  renewed. 
We  have  learned  Christ;  we  are  nour- 
ished by  his  teaching.  As  a  result,  we 
launch  out  into  a  way  of  living  that  wit- 
nesses to  our  new  understanding,  our 
new  life.  Dianne  Bergant 


praying  with  scripture 

•  What  might  you  do  concretely  to 
alleviate  the  hunger  of  others? 

•  When  are  you  most  aware  of  your 
need  for  God? 

•  What  traits  of  your  "old  self"  keep 
you  from  serving  others? 


Join  us  for  an 
experience  that 
just  might  change 
your  faith,  your  life 
.  .  .  and  maybe 
even  the  world! 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 
for  laity  in  the  developing  world  - 

group  trips  currently  scheduled  for 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the 

Dominican  Republic,  Africa  &  India 

Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

A  Spiritual  Formation  &  International  Travel 
Ministry  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 

(717)  642-1262  or  <jansd@iiie.info> 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 
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Maryknoll 
Priest  &  Brother 
Associates 


Becoming  an  associate 
Maryknoll  Priest  or  Brother 
offers  you  a  unique  opportunity., 
in  overseas  mission! 

Contact: 
Fr.  Michael  Snyder,  M.M., 
Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  302 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  10545-0302 
Tel.  914.941.7590.  ext.  2416 
e-mail:  associates@maryknoll.org 
www.maryknoll.org 
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is  addiction  a  Liberal  or 
Conservative  issue? 

Answer- Yes  and  Yes 

Are  you,  or  do  you  know  a  clergy  or  religious  experiencing 

any  of  the  following: 

•  Have  you  been  consistently  preoccupied  with  drinking  or  getting  high? 

•  Have  you  found  yourself  scheduling  your  day  so  you  could  drink  or  get  high? 

•  Have  you  often  drunk  or  used  drugs  more  than  you  planned? 

•  Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  physical  symptoms  such 
as  headaches,  pain  or  sleep  problems? 

•  Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  emotional  discomfort 
such  as  sadness,  anger  or  boredom? 

•  Have  you  ever  drunk  or  used  enough  so  that  the  next  day  you  could  not 
remember  what  you  had  said  or  done? 

•  Have  you  ever  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  a  hangover  or  withdrawal 
symptoms? 

•  Have  you  ever  wanted  to  stop  but  could  not? 

•  Have  you  ever  neglected  some  of  your  usual  responsibilities  because  of 
drinking  or  drug  use? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  above,  call  Guest  House. 
For  Clergy  and  Men  Religious  dial  1  (800)  634-4155. 
For  Women  Religious  dial  1  (800)  626-6910. 

we  know  what  works. 
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\i  king  down  a  dark 
street  in  the  Bronx  is 
not  something  most 
Manhattanites  do  with- 
out a  good  reason,  but  I  had  one.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  visit  POTS — the 
acronym  stands  for  Part  of  the 
Solution.  In  embryo  form,  POTS 
began  some  three  decades  ago  to  serve 
low-income  residents  in  that  section  of 
New  York.  Its  modest  three-story 
building  on  Webster  Avenue  repre- 
sents the  "part  of  the  solution"  that 
helps  people  who  are  hungry  and 
homeless.  A  soup  kitchen  provides  hot 
meals  daily  to  400  guests — the  word 
client  is  avoided — and  a  transitional 
shelter  upstairs  houses  six  men. 

Making  my  way  through  the 
ground  floor  dining  area,  I  sat  down 
with  Ned  Murphy,  a  Jesuit  who  is  the 
president  of  POTS  and  one  of  its  co- 
founders.  Our  table,  like  others,  was 
brightened  by  a  tablecloth  and  flowers. 
Diners  nearby  were  enjoying  their 
evening  meal,  served  by  young  wait- 
ers— volunteers  from  a  local  high 
school. 

It  did  not  seem  like  a  soup  kitchen 
at  all.  Over  cups  of  juice,  Father 
Murphy  explained  that  POTS's  first 
location  was  a  storefront  a  few  blocks 
away.  "But  the  landlord  wanted  us 
out,"  he  said,  "so  he  raised  our  rent 
from  $150  to  $1,500  a  month,  which 
of  course  we  couldn't  pay." 

Forced  to  move,  the  group  found 
its  present  site  near  Fordham 
University  and,  with  financial  help 
from  donors  but  trepidation  at  the 
thought  of  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  property  ownership,  POTS  set- 
tled in  at  its  present  location,  where  it 
has  remained  for  over  20  years.  "The 
owners  we  got  it  from  were  three 
young  guys  who'd  bought  it  on  spec," 
Father  Murphy  said.  "But  realizing 
that  a  hoped-for  increase  in  real  estate 
values  wasn't  happening,  and  seeing 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  to  help 
poor  people,  they  let  us  have  it  at  a 
reduced  price." 

We  climbed  the  stairs  past  the 
offices  on  the  second  floor  to  the 
kitchenette-equipped  third,  winch  pro- 
vides comfortable  accommodation  for 
the  six  people  who  are  using  it  as  their 


temporary  home.  "As  long  as  they're 
working  on  getting  their  lives  togeth- 
er," Father  Murphy  noted,  "they  can 
stay  as  long  as  they  like."  This  can  be  a 
year  or  more. 

But  with  the  addition  of  a  medical 
clinic  and  a  legal  clinic  in  the  1990's, 
the  original  Webster  Avenue  building- 
became  badly  crowded.  "When  the 
nurses  and  the  legal  workers  arrived  in 
the  afternoon,"  Father  Murphy  said, 
"the  regular  staff  had  to  leave  their 
desks." 

The  need  for  additional  space 
became  so  evident  that,  thanks  to  a 
parish  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  another  building 
around  the  corner  was  acquired.  "The 
people  who  come  to  the  medical  clinic 
are  afraid  to  go  to  the  hospital,  either 
because  they  have  no  insurance  or 
because  they  are  undocumented," 
Father  Murphy  explained  during  our 
visit  to  the  second  POTS  site.  "But 
our  volunteer  nurses  can  usually  get 
them  in  if  hospitalization  is  needed." 
The  legal  clinic,  for  its  own  part,  helps 
with  landlord-tenant  disputes  and  the 
complexities  of  accessing  entitlement 
programs  like  welfare  and  food  stamps. 

Have  the  numbers  coming  to 
POTS  increased?  They  have,  Father 
Murphy  said,  adding  that  the  saddest 
part  of  this  increase  has  been  the  rising 
number  of  families  who  come  for  the 
daily  meals.  "We  began  with  just  one 
sitting,  from  noon  to  3,"  he  noted, 
"but  last  year  so  many  families  started 
coming  that  we  added  a  second  meal 
in  the  evening." 

As  to  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead, 
he  explained  that  POTS's  goal  is  to 
reach  all  who  need  the  increasingly 
varied  kinds  of  help  it  provides.  But  its 
efforts,  he  emphasized,  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  context  of  building  commu- 
nity. "We  are  called  into  community 
by  our  commitment  to  share  with  the 
poorest  among  us,"  he  said. 

Like  the  families  coming  to  die 
soup  kitchen,  unfortunately,  the  num- 
bers of  "the  poorest"  are  rising  nation- 
wide. With  the  faltering  economy  and 
with  an  administration  cutting  taxes  to 
benefit  the  rich  even  as  war  costs  have 
escalated,  the  numbers  of  die  poorest 
desperate  for  help  will  continue  to  rise. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Noble  Lies? 


Generations  OF  college  freshmen  have  puz- 
zled over  the  ancient  notion  of  the  "noble 
lie."  "If  anyone  at  all  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  lying,"  Socrates  suggests  in  Plato's 
Republic,  "the  rulers  of  the  state  should  be 
the  persons;  and  they,  in  their  dealings  either  with  enemies 
or  with  their  own  citizens,  may  be  allowed  to  lie  for  the 
public  good"  (No.  389).  Scholars  doubt  that  Plato,  writing 
four  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  intended  to  affirm 
that  a  political  elite  was  entitled  to  lie  for  reasons  of  state, 
but  one  of  Plato's  20th-century  interpreters  appears  to  have 
read  him  just  that  way.  Leo  Strauss,  who  for  many  years 
taught  an  esoteric  reading  of  Plato  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  believed  that  an  educated  elite  could  rule  through 
deception.  A  circle  of  his  former  students,  now  in  appointed 
public  office,  are  in  a  position  to  make  Strauss's  teaching 
national  practice. 

It  can  be  risky  and  unfair  to  attribute  to  students  the 
views  of  their  master,  but  numerous  published  profiles  of 
the  "defense  intellectuals"  who  are  now  making  U.S.  foreign 
military  policy  have  argued  that  case.  Among  Strauss's  alum- 
ni are  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Douglas  Feith,  Richard  Perle,  former 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Policy  Board,  and  I.  Lewis  Libby, 
chief  of  staff  to  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney.  What  makes 
their  intellectual  lineage  a  matter  of  public  concern  is  that 
their  fear-mongering  about  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion was  the  centerpiece  of  the  administration's  case  for 
going  to  war.  Now  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  been  defeated 
and  hardly  a  trace  of  those  weapons  can  be  found,  questions 
are  arising  about  the  quality  of  U.S.  intelligence,  its  possible 
abuse  by  the  administration  and  the  Straussian  attitude 
toward  government  that  may  underlie  the  whole  debacle. 

Veteran  intelligence  analysts  chronically  complain  about 
politicians'  abuse  of  intelligence  data.  To  the  political  class, 
intelligence  has  been  less  useful  for  informing  policy  than  for 
selling  it.  To  promote  cosdy  weapons  purchases,  troop 
deployments  and  weapons  transfers,  U.S.  administrations 
have  turned  intelligence  into  propaganda.  What  is  appalling 
in  the  case  of  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  utter  confidence  the  Bush  and  Blair  adminis- 
trations exhibited  in  making  the  case  against  Iraq  and  the 
astonishingly  meager  evidence  of  the  presence  of  weapons 


stockpiles,  even  after  two  months  of  intensive  searches. 

The  most  egregious  delict  seems  to  have  been  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  the  political  echelons  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  die  United  States  trumpeted  reports  about  Iraqi 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  Iraqi  ties  to  Al  Qaeda, 
reports  that  intelligence  analysts  had  already  discounted  as 
false  or  unsubstantiated.  This  cries  out  for  investigation,  as 
do  the  revised  estimates  made  by  a  new  team  set  up  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  was  supposed  to 
review  data  others  might  have  missed.  Intelligence  assess- 
ments in  which  highly  qualified  judgments  were  made  to 
appear  certain  also  demand  examination.  Finally,  the  post- 
Sept.  1 1  approach  to  security,  which  is  said  to  have  set  a 
lower  threshold  for  the  evidentiary  weight  of  intelligence 
data,  needs  to  be  evaluated  as  well. 

Congress  has  begun  to  study  the  problem.  But  Senator 
Pat  Roberts,  Republican  of  Kansas,  and  Representative 
Porter  Goss,  Republican  of  Florida,  have  decided  not  to 
hold  public  hearings  until  after  their  respective  committees 
have  secretly  examined  the  matter.  Senator  Carl  Levin, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  has  been  calling  for  bipartisan 
decision-making  on  how  to  proceed.  Given  the  apparent 
scope  of  the  misjudgments  and/or  misstatements  about  the 
missing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  extent  of 
high-level  involvement,  bipartisan  Congressional  decision- 
making is  the  least  that  should  be  done  to  retrieve  the  gov- 
ernment's credibility. 

above  and  beyond  the  question  of  U.S.  credibility  and  the 
gathering,  interpretation  and  use  of  intelligence  looms  a 
larger  issue.  Have  people  come  to  power  who  believe  that 
leaders  may  lie  in  what  they  regard  as  the  national  inter- 
est? If  it  turns  out  they  overestimated  the  Iraqi  threat  and 
hyped  the  war,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  Mr.  Wolfowitz, 
Mr.  Perle  and  their  company  have  done  so.  During  the 
cold  war,  on  more  than  one  occasion  they  misjudged  the 
Soviet  threat.  If  they  do  believe  that  they  know  better  than 
Congress  and  an  informed  public,  how  is  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  be  protected  from  what  British  M.P.  Claire 
Short  kindly  calls  "an  honorable  deception"? 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  asked  the  Roman  poet 
Juvenal.  "Who  will  guard  the  guardians?"  Senator  Levin's 
proposal  for  bipartisan  direction  of  the  investigation  is  a 
first  step.  It  is  the  very  minimum  a  free  people  can  expect 
from  their  elected  representatives  when  there  is  suspicion 
that  appointed  officials  have  acted  out  of  a  belief  in  their 
right  to  govern  by  deception.  Ultimately,  only  public  hear- 
ings will  reveal  whether  key  figures  in  the  government 
have  been  duplicitous,  incompetent  or  perhaps  both. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

U.S.  Bishops  Discuss  Church 
Problems,  Two  Major  Texts 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  discussed  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  U.S.  church  and 
voted  on  new  directories  for  catechetics 
and  deacon  formation  at  their  June  19-21 
spring  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  Three  of  their 
five  half-day  sessions  were  closed  to  the 
media,  but  reporters  were  briefed  on  the 
general  nature  and  content  of  those  ses- 
sions. 

The  first  afternoon  they  held  a  closed 
meeting  with  researchers  and  lay  leaders 
appointed  to  oversee  their  ongoing  efforts 
to  combat  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
members  of  the  clergy.  The  researchers 
from  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  New  York  answered  questions  about 
the  aims  and  methodology  of  the  current 
study  they  are  conducting  in  all  U.S.  dio- 
ceses to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of 
such  abuse  over  the  past  half-century.  The 
study  will  report  aggregate  figures  on  the 
number  of  abusive  priests,  the  number  of 
victims  and  the  amounts  of  money  paid 
out  by  the  church. 

The  bishops  spent  the  whole  day 
behind  closed  doors  on  June  20  in  struc- 
tured discussions  to  reflect  on  what  they 
regard  as  three  of  the  highest-priority 
issues  in  the  U.S.  church:  the  identity  and 
spirituality  of  bishops  and  priests,  the 
decline  in  sacramental  practice  and  lack  of 
adequate  faith  formation  among  U.S. 
Catholics,  and  challenges  facing  the 
Catholic  laity  in  today's  culture.  The  day 
of  reflection  was  the  first  major  step  in  an 
1 8-month  process  initiated  last  November 
to  determine  whether  die  bishops  should 
convene  the  first  plenary  council  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
!  884  and,  if  they  do,  what  themes 
ues  it  should  address, 
iinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago, 
who  led  the  session  on  the  Cadiolic  laity, 
told  a  small  group  of  reporters  afterward 
that  the  bishops  said  that  before  deciding 
on  whether  to  convene  a  plenary  council, 
they  needed  more  information  on  die 
nature  and  history  of  church  councils  and 
on  possible  alternative  ways,  such  as  a 
national  synod,  to  deal  with  the  problems 


CARDINAL  MAHONY  ADDRESSES  BISHOPS.  Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  addresses 
the  U.S.  bishops  on  their  final  day  of  meetings  in  St.  Louis  on  June  21.  The  bishops  discussed  their 
continuing  efforts  to  deal  with  sexual  abuse  and  also  agreed  to  begin  work  on  statements  or  letters 
concerning  missionary  work,  agricultural  issues,  the  collaboration  of  women  and  clergy,  and  lay 
ministry  formation.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


diey  want  to  address. 

At  noontime  and  during  afternoon  press 
conferences  on  June  19,  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregoiy  of  Belleville,  111.,  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
stressed  that  the  bishops  have  done  a  great 
deal  over  die  past  1 8  months  to  address 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis  and  that  they  are 
still  engaged  in  that  process. 

In  a  report  to  the  bishops  on  June  21, 
Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.C.C.B.'s  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Sexual  Abuse,  said  the  bishops'  work  since 
last  June  to  combat  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  clergy  has  been  going  "at  hill  throttle." 
"There  is  still  a  long  road  ahead  of  us,"  he 
said,  but  "our  commitment  has  not 
wavered.  We  have  made  a  pledge  to  our 
people  and  to  the  people  of  this  nation 
and  especially  the  vulnerable  ones,  and  we 
will  keep  that  pledge." 

In  an  address  to  the  bishops  at  their 
public  opening  session,  Archbishop 
Gabriel  Montalvo,  papal  nuncio  to  the 
United  States,  urged  the  bishops  to 
respond  with  faith,  hope  and  charity  to  the 
"real  problems"  confronting  the  U.S. 


church.  While  recognizing  that  the  prob- 
lems are  real,  he  also  warned  that  they 
"have  been  magnified  to  discredit  the 
moral  authority  of  the  church." 

In  open  sessions  the  bishops  discussed 
and  voted  on  two  major  documents.  The 
357-page  National  Directory  far  Catechesis — 
intended  to  replace  Sharing  the  Light  of 
Faith  (1979) — takes  into  account  many 
intervening  developments,  including  the 
issuance  of  a  new  general  directory  on  cat- 
echesis and  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Holy  See. 

They  also  discussed  and  voted  on  a 
2 1 7 -page  National  Directoiy  for  the 
Formation,  Ministry  and  Life  of  Permanent 
Deacons  in  the  United  States.  Originally 
approved  in  2000,  the  directives  did  not 
receive  the  required  Vatican  confirmation 
and  have  been  revised  to  take  into  account 
more  than  200  Vatican  observations  on 
the  earlier  text. 

Both  directories  failed  to  receive  the 
necessary  two-thirds, vote  because  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  had  left  the  meeting  early. 
Since  no  objections  to  either  directory 
were  raised  from  the  floor  of  the  meeting, 
the  passage  of  both  documents  seemed 
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virtually  certain,  once  the  absent  members 
are  polled. 

In  a  quick  series  of  votes  on  June  1 9  the 
bishops  decided  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  four  new  documents  within  the 
next  few  years.  These  are: 

•  A  pastoral  letter  on  the  theology  of 
mission,  intended  to  promote  mission 
awareness  as  an  integral  part  of  religious 
education  in  U.S.  Catholic  schools  and 
parishes. 

•  A  statement  applying  Catholic  social 
teaching  to  agricultural  issues  in  the  face 
of  emerging  challenges  of  biotechnology, 
global  trade  and  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  hands  of  large 
corporations. 

•  A  statement  offering  practical  ways  of 
improving  collaboration  between  women 
and  clergy  in  the  church. 

•  A  "foundational  document"  on  the 
formation  and  preparation  of  ecclesial  lay 
ministers,  setting  out  the  goals  and  criteria 
for  the  personal,  intellectual,  spiritual  and 
pastoral  formation  of  lay  people  who  seek 
to  engage  in  lay  ministries  in  the  name  of 
the  church. 

At  the  request  of  Cardinal  George,  U.S. 
representative  on  the  International 
Commission  on  English  in  the  Liturgy, 
the  bishops  granted  approval  for  him  to 
vote  in  favor  of  sending  revised  ICEL 
statutes  to  the  Holy  See  for  approval  when 
the  episcopal  board  of  ICEL  holds  its  next 
meeting.  The  statutes,  revised  at  the  insis- 
tence of  the  Vatican,  reorganize  the  com- 
mission, which  translates  the  Vatican's 
Latin  liturgical  texts  into  English  for  pos- 
sible use  by  English-speaking  countries 
around  the  world. 

A  new  study  of  die  state  of  Catholic 
Native  Americans  was  released  on  June 
19,  and  Bishop  Donald  E.  Pelotte  of 
Gallup,  N.M.,  one  of  two  Native 
American  bishops  in  the  country,  reported 
to  the  bishops  on  some  of  its  main  find- 
ings. He  said  the  study  highlighted  the 
need  for  more  dioceses  to  be  aware  of  and 
attentive  to  the  sometimes  unnoticed 
Native  American  Catholic  populations  in 
their  midst. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  gave  the  bishops  a  brief 
progress  report  on  the  New  Covenant  ini- 
tiative promoting  greater  collaboration 
among  Catholic  parishes,  schools,  health 
care  institutions  and  social  service  agencies 
to  make  Catholic  healing  and  caring  min- 


istries more  effective.  He  announced  that 
the  eight-year-old  movement  has  issued  a 
new  study  on  such  collaboration,  available 
on  compact  disc.  He  also  stressed  the  role 
of  the  local  bishop,  as  coordinator  of  min- 
istries, in  leading  the  way  for  such  collabo- 
ration. 

During  the  closed  session  on  Friday, 
Bishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh 
led  off  the  discussion  of  sacramental  prac- 
tice and  catechesis.  Cardinal  George  took 
up  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  laity  in 
today's  culture.  Archbishop  Justin  F. 
Rigali  of  St.  Louis  introduced  the  segment 
on  priestly  and  episcopal  identity  and  spir- 
ituality. 

Bishop  Wuerl  and  Cardinal  George 
highlighted  challenges  to  Catholic  belief 
and  practice  posed  by  a  secularized,  indi- 
vidualistic culture  in  the  United  States. 
Archbishop  Rigali  said  the  identity  of  a 
priest  or  bishop  is  intimately  bound  up  in 
his  spirituality,  which  must  be  based  on 
the  example  of  Christ,  the  Good 
Shepherd. 


Keating  Resigns  From  Bishops' 
National  Review  Board 

Frank  Keating,  former  governor  of 
Oklahoma,  resigned  on  June  16  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Review  Board 
formed  by  the  U.S.  bishops  last  year  to 
monitor  their  performance  in  combating 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  clergy.  The 
move  followed  a  heated  controversy  with 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  over  Keating's  characterization  of 
some  bishops  as  being  as  secretive  as  a 
crime  family.  But  in  his  resignation  letter 
Keating  said  he  had  been  talking  for  the 
past  two  months  about  resigning  this  June, 
after  one  full  year  in  the  job. 

In  the  letter,  however,  Keating  defend- 
ed his  recent  remarks.  "My  remarks, 
which  some  bishops  found  offensive,  were 
deadly  accurate,"  he  said.  "I  make  no  apol- 
ogy. To  resist  grand  jury  subpoenas,  to 
suppress  the  names  of  offending  clerics,  to 
deny,  to  obfuscate,  to  explain  away:  that  is 
the  model  of  a  criminal  organization,  not 
my  church." 

The  13 -member  National  Review 
Board  is  charged  with  monitoring  the  U.S. 
bishops'  compliance  with  the  child  protec- 
tion charter,  conducting  annual  audits  in 
every  diocese,  and  providing  yearly  reports 
on  the  results  to  the  U.S.C.C.B.  president, 


who  is  to  publish  those  reports. 

The  charter  also  gave  the  board  respon- 
sibility for  two  major  research  projects — 
one  on  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  clergy 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  in  the  U.S.  church 
and  another  on  the  "causes  and  context" 
of  the  crisis. 

In  his  resignation  letter  Keating  said  the 
board,  with  Bishop  Gregory's  support,  has 
"accomplished  much." 

"We  have  begun  the  causes  and  con- 
text, scope  and  audit  processes,"  he  said. 
"The  audit  is  the  most  significant.  Never 
again  will  any  bishop  be  able  to  hide  and 
avoid  die  scandal  of  sex  abuse  in  his  dio- 
cese. As  a  former  F.B.I,  agent  and  U.S. 
attorney,  I  am  convinced  that  pouring  law 
enforcement  and  audit  resources  annually 
into  each  diocese  will  reclaim  Catholic  lay 
confidence.  All  of  us  can  be  assured  of 
zero  tolerance,  transparency  and  criminal 
referral  because  outsiders  will  make  sure 
that  is  the  case." 

"Our  message  was  clear,"  he  added. 
"Sex  abuse  is  not  just  a  moral  lapse.  It  is  a 
crime  that  should  be  fully  prosecuted." 

Just  days  before  he  resigned,  Keating 
said  in  an  interview  with  The  Los  Angeles 
I  lines  that  some  unnamed  bishops  have 
been  acting  like  the  Cosa  Nostra,  the 
secretive  U.S.  branch  of  the  Mafia,  in  their 
efforts  to  hide  and  suppress  information 
about  clergy  sexual  abuse.  He  also  criti- 
cized some  bishops,  citing  Cardinal 
Mahony  by  name,  for  what  he  character- 
ized as  resistance  to  a  national  survey  on 
the  extent  of  the  problem  being  conducted 
by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  New  York. 

Cardinal  Mahony  called  Keating's  com- 
parison of  bishops  to  La  Cosa  Nostra  "off 
the  wall."  He  strongly  defended  the  posi- 
tion he  and  the  other  California  bishops 
had  taken  on  the  John  Jay  study,  calling 
for  changes  in  the  researchers'  survey  pro- 
tocols to  permit  the  bishops  to  respond  to 
the  questions  without  violating 
California's  confidentiality'  laws. 

The  day  before  the  Keating  interview 
was  reported  in  The  Times,  the 
researchers  made  changes  in  their  survey 
protocols  that  satisfied  the  California  bish- 
ops, and  Cardinal  Mahony  and  the  other 
bishops  of  the  state  said  they  could  now 
participate  in  the  study  without  breaking 
the  law. 

At  a  press  conference  during  the  bish- 
ops' meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Robert  Bennett, 
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MURAL  DEPICTS  JESUITS  AND  WOMEN  KILLED  IN  SAN  SALVADOR.  A  mural  by  Miguel  Antonio 
Bonilla  depicts  the  six  Jesuit  priests,  their  housekeeper  and  her  daughter  who  were  shot  to  death  by 
an  elite  army  unit  on  Nov.  16.  1989.  at  the  Jesuit-run  Central  American  University  in  San  Salvador. 
The  painting  is  displayed  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  at  the  university.  Some 
observers  believe  their  deaths  were  partly  responsible  for  convincing  rebels  and  government  leaders  to 
come  to  an  agreement  to  end  12  years  of  civil  war  that  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than  75.000  people 
in  El  Salvador.  Peace  accords  were  signed  at  the  start  of  1992.  (CNS  photo  by  Octavio  Duran) 


a  member  of  die  National  Review  Board, 
praised  Keating  but  distanced  himself  and 
the  board  from  Keating's  remarks  com- 
paring some  unnamed  bishops  with  the 
Mafia.  "The  National  Review  Board  does 
not  believe  there  is  a  criminal  organization 
afoot"  in  the  bishops'  conference,  he  said. 

"Obviouslv,  we  wouldn't  be  here  if 
bishops  had  not  made  mistakes  in  varying 
degrees....  But  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
criminal  organization  is  beyond  the  pale," 
he  added.  "It  was  an  inappropriate  remark 
bv  Mr.  Keating  and  the  board  does  not 
associate  with  it." 


Archbishop  Sheehan  Stresses 
Healing,  Reconciliation 

Archbishop  Michael  J.  Sheehan  of  Santa 
Fe,  NJVI.,  said  on  June  20  that  healing  and 
reconciliation  v\ill  be  among  his  first  pri- 
orities as  apostolic  administrator  of  the 
Diocese  of  Phoenix,  .Ariz.  "I  want  to  be  an 
instrument  of  hope,"  he  told  reporters  at  a 
press  conference  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
U.S.  bishops  were  holding  their  annual 
spring  meeting  on  June  19-2 1 .  Pope  John 
Paul  II  named  Archbishop  Sheehan  as 
interim  head  of  the  Phoenix  Diocese  on 
June  18,  when  he  accepted  the  sudden  res- 
ignation of  Bishop  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
Bishop  O'Brien  faces  felony  charges  for 
leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident  on  June 
14,  in  which  a  pedestrian  struck  by  his  car 
died.  He  was  arrested  on  June  16  and  for- 
mally charged  on  June  17. 

His  arrest  and  the  felony  charge  came 
two  weeks  after  Bishop  O'Brien  and 
A  laricopa  Count)'  Attorney  Richard 
Romley  announced  an  agreement  by 
which  the  bishop  would  avoid  criminal 
prosecution  for  obstruction  of  justice  over 
the  way  he  handled  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
by  priests.  The  agreement  required  Bishop 
O'Brien  to  delegate  a  "moderator  of  the 
curia"  to  take  over  certain  administrative 
duties,  including  revising  and  enforcing 
policies  on  sexual  abuse. 

\  Vhen  asked  how  he  would  deal  with 

.  sexual  abuse  issue  and  victims  in  the 
Phoenix  Diocese,  Archbishop  Sheehan 
cited  his  experience  10  years  ago  when  he, 
then  the  bishop  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  was 
asked  to  administer  the  Archdiocese  of 
Santa  Fe  following  the  then-archbishop's 
sudden  resignation  in  the  midst  of  a  major 
clergy  sexual  abuse  scandal  there. 

"I  felt  I  needed  to  be  like  a  priest  and  to 


talk  to  people  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
apologv  of  the  church  for  what's  happened 
to  them,"  he  said,  "and  I  felt  it  was  better 
to  make  a  mistake  by  being  too  conciliato- 
ry than  bv  listening  too  much  to  the  attor- 
neys' point  of  view.  So  I  just  launched 
right  in,  and  if  someone  said  they  were  a 
victim,  and  I  found  out,  I  just  called  them 
or  got  in  touch  with  them.  I  had  no  nega- 
tive impact,  financially  or  anything  else,  by 
doing  that,  by  just  being  a  pastor,"  he  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Two  special  archeological  committees 
set  up  by  the  Israel  Antiquities  Authority 
said  the  inscription  on  an  ancient  lime- 
stone ossuary  said  to  be  the  burial  box  of 
the  brother  of  Jesus  was  a  fake.  The 
ossuary's  owner,  Oded  Golan,  is  currendy 
under  investigation  by  the  Israel 


Antiquities  Authority  and  Israeli  police. 

•  According  to  statistics  released  by  the 
Vatican,  there  were  1,797  Catholics  for 
eveiy  priest  in  1978  and  2,619  Catholics 
per  priest  in  2000.  The  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  world  has  risen  from  757 
million  to  1.06  billion — an  increase  of  40.2 
percent.  The  overall  world  population 
increased  45.8  percent  during  the  same 

2  2 -year  period. 

•  The  Vatican's  eight-year-old  Web  site 
(www.vatican.va)  now  averages  about  60 
million  hits  a  month  from  Web  surfers  in 
150  countries.  It  contains  65,000  church 
documents  and  more  than  200,000  pages. 
Recent  additions  are  virtual  tours  of  the 
Vatican  museums  and  a  page  for  making 
credit  card  donations  to  Peter's  Pence. 


From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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ethics  notebook 


Graduation  Excitation 


£  One  person's  interference  is 
another's  advocacy. ' 


THE  FIRST  TIME  I  fully 
realized  the  moral  stakes  at 
a  commencement  was  over 
10  years  ago.  For  a  brief 
moment  I  was  to  share  the 
stage  with  none  other  than  George  Bush 
the  Elder.  It  was  after  the  triumph  of  the 
first  Persian  Gulf  war,  an  exercise  I  found 
myself  opposing  along  with  a  paltry  10 
percent  of  the  population.  My  opposition 
to  the  war,  ineffectual  as  it  may  have  been, 
was  known  among  some  Saint  Louis 
University  students.  The  father  of  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  opposing  me  in  a 
handball  game  the  week  before  gradua- 
tion and  he  said:  "Just  one  favor.  Don't 
ruin  my  daughter's  graduation." 

I  guess  he  thought  I  might  raise  a 
gloved  fist  in  protest  or  seize  the  micro- 
phone to  say  something  nasty.  I  really 
hadn't  considered  it,  although  a  few  of  my 
antiwar  friends  thought  I  should  not 
attend  the  ceremony  and  surely  should 
not  shake  hands  with  George  Bush. 

As  it  turned  out,  die  graduation  was 
not  "mined,"  and  the  president  gave  a 
nice  talk.  I  always  thought  he  was  a  "nice 
guy,"  even  courageous.  It  was  his  moral 
judgment  I  had  problems  with,  as  well  as 
the  actions  that  came  from  it. 

Graduation  time,  it  seems,  has  turned 
out  these  days  to  be  a  moral  battleground. 
It  has  almost  become  a  "right"  not  to  lis- 
ten to  any  ideas  that  challenge  our  cher- 
ished judgments.  This  is  a  strange  situa- 
tion, considering  that  one  of  the  goals  of  a 
good  education  might  be  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  listen  critically  to  compet- 
ing ideas  and  arguments.  Now  we  do  not 
even  want  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

Bishop  James  Timlin  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  apparendy  vetoed  the  invitation  to 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Chris  Matthews  to  give  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  University  of 
Scranton.  Matthews's  stand  on  abortion 
was  the  problem.  I  could  understand  the 
dis-invitation  if  the  worry  had  been  that 
Matthews  would  never  stop  talking  or 
shouting,  but  it's  not  as  if  he  were  going 
to  give  an  address  on  the  virtues  of  abor- 
tion. Steve  and  Cokie  Roberts  (whom  I 
have  heard  speak  eloquently  on  the  values 
of  religion  and  family  life  at  one  gradua- 
tion) ran  into  a  similar  controversy  at 
another  Catholic  college. 

Georgetown  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  its  own  problems  with  Cardinal 
Francis  Arinze  of  Nigeria.  He  said  things 
that  people  did  not  want  to  hear — or  at 
least  did  not  expect  to  hear:  "In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  family  is  under 
siege.  It  is  opposed  by  an  anti-life  mental- 
ity, as  seen  in  contraception,  abortion, 
infanticide  and  euthanasia.  It  is  scorned 
and  banalized  by  pornography,  desecrat- 
ed by  fornication  and  adultery,  mocked 
by  homosexuality,  sabotaged  by  irregular 
unions  and  cut  in  two  by  divorce." 

A  professor  of  theology  felt  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  stage.  Some  students 
could  not  bear  to  listen  to  the  "outrage." 
Some  Catholics  later  apologized  for  his 
"insensitive"  and  "un-Christian"  remarks. 
Wow!  Just  think  of  die  apologies  that 
would  roll  if  diey  ever  invited  the  pope  to 
speak  at  graduation. 

The  New  York  Times  reporter  Chris 
Hedges  ran  into  a  different  kind  of 
"insensitivity"  training  during  his  com- 
mencement address  at  Rockford  College. 
After  he  launched  into  a  withering  cri- 
tique of  the  Iraq  war,  his  microphone  was 
unplugged  twice.  Some  tried  to  shout  him 
down  and  told  him  to  leave.  Patriotic 
cheers  and  jeers  roared.  (Come  to  think  of 
it,  the  pope  might  have  had  a  difficult 
time  there  as  well.) 

What  would  St.  Joseph's  University 


have  done  with  the  pope?  Senator  Rick 
Santorum,  who  spoke  there,  has  publicly 
defended  views  on  sexuality  and  unborn 
human  life  issues  that  are  identical  to  the 
pope's  as  well  as  to  mainline  Catholic  tra- 
dition. And  yet  several  dozen  students 
walked  out  in  protest  of  Santorum's 
address.  You  would  think  that  at  a 
Catholic  and  Jesuit  university  such  views 
might  at  least  be  heard. 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  are  qualify- 
ing circumstances.  But  a  central  theme, 
underlying  them  all,  was  articulated  by 
one  of  the  guests  at  the  St.  Joseph's  grad- 
uation. "It's  their  graduation  day,  and 
they  should  have  this  day  free  from  the 
politics  of  his  comments.  I  don't  want  to 
interfere  with  their  day." 

One  person's  "interference,"  howev- 
er, is  another's  advocacy.  One  college's 
inappropriateness  is  another's  ideology.  I, 
for  example,  have  my  own  list  of  speakers 
I  would  rather  not  hear  at  a  commence- 
ment. The  problem  is,  most  of  you  might 
have  a  different  list.  And  such  a  list  might 
well  include  me. 

If  I  say  that  a  human  fetus  is  more 
intrinsically  valuable  than  10  monkeys,  all 
the  animal  rights  people  would  march 
out.  If  I  propose  that  we  legislate  to  pro- 
tect fetuses  from  the  second  trimester  on, 
those  complaining  diat  I  am  selling  out 
die  first  trimester  will  depart. 

If  I  hold  that  sexual  intercourse  is 
morally  appropriate  only  to  married  het- 
erosexual monogamists,  I  will  not  only 
lose  many  gays  in  the  audience;  I  will 
probably  infuriate  quite  a  little  number  of 
heterosexuals  who  believe  in  "hooking 
up,"  or  at  least  sleeping  with  someone  you 
love. 

If  I  suggest  that  die  present  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  is  presiding  over 
the  looting  of  the  public  treasury  and  the 
systematic  neglect  of  our  working  poor, 
there  go  die  Republicans.  Anyone  left  in 
the  audience  would  be  quickly  taken  care 
of  by  my  "insensitive"  evaluation  of  the 
present  "victory"  in  Iraq.  (One  corre- 
spondent has  suggested  I  should  leave  the 
Catholic  Church  and  become  a  Muslim.) 

The  good  news  is  this:  if  all  com- 
mencement speakers  would  vow  not  to 
"interfere,"  there  would  be  few  of  them. 

Better  yet,  their  talks  would  be  very 
short.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Former  Oklahoma  Governor  Frank  Keating,  center,  is  flanked  by  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  left,  and 
Bishop  Joseph  A.  Galante  at  the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  Dallas  in  June  2002. 


The  Future  of  Sexual 
Abuse  Litigation 

-  BY  PATRICK  J.  SCHILTZ  - 


ince  early  2002,  the  legal  world  has  become  much  more  dangerous  for  the 
church  than  it  was  previously.  The  future  looks  bleak  because  of  three  major 
developments  in  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 

The  first  major  development  is  that  more  sexual  abuse  cases  will  be  filed 
against  the  church — that  is,  the  number  of  lawsuits  will  increase.  This  will  hap- 


pen for  several  reasons. 

First,  every  person  sexually  abused  by  a  Catholic  priest  has  a  choice.  He  or  she  can  sue, 
or  choose  not  to  sue.  WTiat  distinguishes  those  who  choose  to  sue  from  those  who  choose 


PATRICK  J.  SCHILTZ  is  associate  dean  and  holds  the  St.  Thomas  More  Chair  in  Law  at  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas  School  of  Law,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Between  1987  and  1995,  he  rep- 
resented Catholic  dioceses  and  other  denominations  in  over  500  clergy  sexual  abuse  cases 
in  almost  all  50  states  and  in  several  foreign  countries.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  speech 
given  to  a  meeting  of  Catholic  bishops  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  on  Nov.  4,  2002. 
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church.  They  have  already  had  considerable  success — in  part 
because  the  church  has  been  too  cowed  to  fight  back,  and  in 
part  because,  even  when  the  church  has  fought  back,  it  has 
not  had  the  credibility  to  do  so  effectively. 

More  Dangerous  Legal  Arena 

The  second  major  development  in  the  legal  arena  is  that  the 
cases  that  are  brought  will  be  more  dangerous.  This  is  true 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  will  be  harder  for  the  church  to  win.  One  reason 
is  that  judges  and  jurors  poisoned  by  the  recent  media  cover- 
age will  be  more  likely  to  find  fault  on  the  church's  part. 
Another  reason  is  that  older  cases  are  difficult  to  defend.  On 
one  side,  the  plaintiff  is  in  court,  telling  a  very  specific  and 
very  moving  story  about  how  he  was  abused.  On  the  other 
side,  the  church  has  to  prove  that  something  did  not  occur  30 
or  40  years  ago.  Often  the  priest  and  the  bishop  are  long 
dead,  leaving  the  church  basically  defenseless.  Also,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  what  a  bishop  did  30  or  40  years  ago  is  sup- 
posed to  be  judged  in  light  of  what  was  known  about  sexual 
abuse  at  that  time.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  either  judges 
or  jurors  to  avoid  assessing  the  reasonableness  of  30-year-old 


isions  in  light  of  what  is  known  today  about  sexual  abuse. 
A  second  reason  that  lawsuits  brought  against  the  church 
be  more  dangerous  is  that  the  verdicts  will  be  larger.  In 
ral  abuse  cases,  money  is  awarded  to  victims  for  two  rea- 
s — to  compensate  them  for  their  injuries  and  to  punish 
church  for  its  misconduct. 

The  problem  with  compensatory  damages  is  that  in  sex- 
abuse  cases,  they  are  primarily  intended  to  compensate  for 
tional  injuries — depression,  anxiety,  shame  and  so  on.  It  is 
/  difficult  to  put  a  dollar  amount  on  such  injuries.  What  is 
me  worth?  $1,000?  $1  million?  $10  million?  Jurors  are 
tty  much  free  to  pick  a  number,  and  when  jurors  have 
n  poisoned  against  the  church,  they  are  more  likely  to  pick 
g  number. 

The  problem  with  punitive  damages — that  is,  damages 
t  are  intended  to  punish  the  church  rather  than  compen- 
:  the  victim — is  that  they  are  assessed  based  upon  the 
ilth  of  the  defendant.  A  diocese  that  can  barely  pay  its  bills 
look  on  paper  as  if  it  is  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
,  because  of  all  of  the  buildings  and  land  it  owns, 
reover,  like  compensatory  damages,  punitive  damages  are 
icult  to  assess  objectively.  How  much  in  punitive  damages 
necessary  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston? 
Trillion?  $10  million?  $100  million?  Again,  jurors  are  pret- 
nuch  free  to  pick  a  number,  and,  again,  when  jurors  have 
n  poisoned  toward  the  church,  they  are  more  likely  to 
c  a  big  number. 

A  third  reason  that  lawsuits  brought  against  the  church 
be  more  dangerous  is  that,  increasingly,  insurance  will 
..^  be  available  to  pay  for  them.  Punitive  damages  cannot  be 
insured  in  most  states.  In  theory,  compensatory  damages  can 
be  insured,  but  in  more  and  more  cases,  there  is  no  insurance 
available  to  help  the  church  pay  such  damages — or  even  to 
pay  the  costs  of  defense.  For  old  cases  we  often  cannot  even 
identify  who  insured  a  diocese  in,  say,  1965.  Even  where  we 
can  identify  the  insurer,  we  cannot  locate  a  physical  copy  of 
the  policy — which  most  insurers  require  before  they  will 
defend  a  lawsuit.  For  new  cases,  few  insurers  even  offer  cov- 
erage that  explicitly  covers  sexual  misconduct.  The  insurance 
that  is  offered  is  very  expensive  and  usually  is  capped  at  a  very 
low  amount-^e.g.,  $300,000. 

Expansion  of  Claims 

The  third  major  development  that  I  expect  in  the  legal  arena 
is  that  we  will  see  an  expansion  of  the  types  of  claims  that 
courts  permit  to  be  brought  against  the  church — and  a  con- 
comitant weakening  of  the  First  Amendment  protection 
against  governmental  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
religious  organizations.  Here  are  a  couple  of  examples. 

Usually,  if  a  plaintiff  is  going  to  recover  money  from  a 
diocese,  he  needs  to  prove  that  the  diocese  did  something 
wrong.  Typically,  the  plaintiff  argues  that  the  diocese  did  not 
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exercise  sufficient  care  in  screening  the  priest  or  training  the 
priest  or  supervising  the  priest.  In  the  old  days,  these  claims 
almost  always  failed  if  there  was  no  evidence  that,  prior  to 
the  time  the  plaintiff  was  abused,  the  diocese  knew  of  sexual 
misconduct  by  the  priest.  That  is  changing.  Plaintiffs'  attor- 
neys now  argue  that  if  the  diocese  knew  the  priest  had  a 
drinking  problem,  had  struggled  with  depression,  had 
"problems  with  authority,"  or  even  was  himself  once  physi- 
cally or  sexually  abused,  then  the  diocese  should  have  known 
that  the  priest  was  "vulnerable"  and  more  likely  to  "relax 
boundaries."  The  diocese  should  have  removed  him  from 
active  ministry  or  at  least  supervised  him  closely.  Of  course, 
the  most  troubling  thing  about  this  theory  is  that  most  of 
those  in  ordained  ministry  have  had  a  drinking  problem,  or 
struggled  with  depression,  or  had  some  other  problem  that, 
according  to  plaintiffs'  lawyers,  renders  someone  unfit  for 
ministry. 

Another  new  type  of  claim  is  what  I  call  a  "Tenantry" 
claim,  named  after  the  first  plaintiff  who  succeeded  with 
such  a  claim.  A  Tenantry"  claim  is  made  against  the  bishop  for 
the  injuries  that  the  bishop  inflicted  through  his  allegedly 
insensitive  handling  of  the  complaint  of  abuse.  The  plain- 
tiffs attorney  argues  that  when  the  victim  came  forward  to 
tell  the  bishop  that  he  was  abused  by  a  priest,  and  the  bish- 
op began  to  help  the  victim,  the  bishop  created  a  fiduciary 
relationship  with  the  victim.  And  when  the  bishop  did  some- 
thing that  the  victim  did  not  like — for  example,  did  not  offer 
the  victim  money  or  enough  money,  or  did  not  refer  the  vic- 
tim to  a  counselor  or  to  the  right  counselor,  or  told  the  vic- 
tim to  keep  quiet  or  not  to  keep  quiet  about  the  abuse— the 
bishop  breached  his  fiduciary  duty  to  the  victim.  Churches 
have  been  hit  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages in  this  way,  and  I  expect  that  the  use  of  this  theory  will 
only  increase.  That  will  make  it  increasingly  risky  for  bish- 
ops to  deal  pastorally  with  victims  of  sexual  abuse — and  that, 
in  turn,  will  mean  more  business  for  plaintiffs'  lawyers. 

Recommendations 

Obviously,  tilings  look  pretty7  bleak  for  the  church  in  the  legal 
arena.  What,  then,  can  the  church  do? 

By  far  the  most  important  thing  that  the  church  must  do 
is  restore  trust.  Speaking  as  an  average  Joe  in  the  pew,  I  must 
confess  that  the  church  will  not  restore  my  trust  until  it  holds 
legligent  bishops  accountable  for  the  incalculable  damage 
they  have  inflicted  on  the  church. 

Second,  the  church  must  dramatically  improve  the  way  it 
works  with  the  media.  Whether  you  like  the  media  or  not, 
they  are  here  to  stay,  and  they  profoundly  influence  the  think- 
ing of  Americans — including  judges  and  jurors. 

Third,  the  church  has  to  fight  against  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  legislators  to  extend  or  abolish  statutes  of  lim- 
itations. This  is  a  life-or-death  issue.  At  stake  are  hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars — dollars  that  could  otherwise  go  to  con- 
struct church  buildings  and  educate  students  and  feed  the 
hungry.  There  is  a  powerful  case  to  be  made  in  defense  of 
statutes  of  limitations.  Not  only  should  the  church  be  making 
that  case,  but  it  should  be  teaming  with  other  denomina- 
tions— and  with  secular  organizations  like  school  districts  and 
the  Boy  Scouts — who  have  as  much  at  stake  as  we  do.  Even 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  church  is  going  to  lose  on  the  statute 
of  limitations,  the  church  should  try  to  get  something  in 
return — such  as  limits  on  punitive  damages.  Legislators  love 
to  give  back  something  to  a  group  that  they  are  about  to  harm, 
but  right  now  the  church  is  not  even  at  the  table  asking  for 
anything. 

Fourth,  the  church  needs  to  handle  its  litigation  better. 
The  church  should  develop  a  national  database  that  includes 
such  things  as  judicial  decisions  that  would  help  lawyers 
defending  the  church  and  briefs  filed  by  lawyers  on  behalf  of 
the  church.  Church  lawyers  around  the  country  are  reinvent- 
ing the  wheel  every  day,  which  both  costs  the  church  a  lot  of 
money  and  results  in  wildly  inconsistent  representation.  The 
church  should  develop  a  pool  of  expert  witnesses  who  could 
help  the  church — by  providing  testimony  at  trials  on  such 
issues  as  the  standard  of  care,  by  testifying  before  state  legisla- 
tors who  are  considering  bills  pushed  by  victims'  groups  or 
plaintiffs'  attorneys  and  so  on. 

At  bottom,  I  believe  that  the  church  needs  a  sexual  abuse 
czar — someone  who  has  the  knowledge,  skill,  authority,  staff 
and  resources  to  improve  dramatically  the  church's  response 
to  the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  The  measures  that  the  church  has 
taken  to  date — such  as  the  Keating  Committee — are  going  to 
do  little  to  stem  the  bloodletting  in  the  legal  arena.  Putting  a 
few  million  dollars  into  prevention  will  save  the  church  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  long  run.  More  important- 
ly, of  course,  it  will  prevent  the  non-monetary  devastation  that 
sexual  abuse  causes. 

Finally,  the  church  needs  to  keep  cases  out  of  litigation  as 
far  as  possible.  Victims  choose  to  sue  the  church  not  because 
they  are  angry  at  being  abused,  but  because  they  are  angry  at 
the  way  their  complaint  of  abuse  was  handled  by  the  church. 
By  taking  victims  seriously  and  treating  them  compassionate- 
ly, by  moving  quickly  to  get  dangerous  priests  out  of  ministry, 
by  being  open  and  truthful  about  all  things,  the  church  gives 
many  victims  all  that  they  seek  and  leaves  them  no  reason  to 
hire  an  attorney. 

In  addition,  the  church  should  set  up  a  national  tribunal — 
a  group  of  extremely  well-respected  people  who  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  church — to  arbitrate  sexual  abuse 
claims  against  the  church.  A  diocese  that  wanted  to  "opt  in"  to 
the  system  would  invite  victims  who  appear  to  be  telling  the 
truth  about  being  sexually  abused — which  is  about  98  percent 
of  them — to  use  the  tribunal.  The  diocese  would  essentially 
tell  victims  that,  if  they  forego  litigation  and  instead  present 
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their  claims  to  the  tribunal,  the  diocese  will  pay  the  victim 
whatever  the  tribunal  decides  is  fair.  Such  a  system  would  have 
major  advantages  for  both  victims  and  the  church. 

Victims  would  be  certain  of  getting  compensation.  The 
diocese  would  agree  not  to  raise  the  statute  of  limitations  or 
any  other  defense.  In  other  words,  the  question  before  the 
tribunal  would  not  be  "whether"  but  "how  much?"  Dioceses 
would  recognize  that  regardless  of  what  the  law  says,  they 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  compensate  victims  fairly. 
Moreover,  victims  would  get  quick  compensation.  In  the 
court  system,  cases  often  drag  on  four  or  five  years.  The 
church  could  guarantee  that  the  tribunal  will  always  issue  a 
decision  in,  say,  30  or  60  days,  and  that  the  diocese  will 
always  issue  a  check  to  the  victim  within  10  days  after  getting 
the  tribunal's  decision.  Most  important,  victims  would  get  to 
keep  all  the  money  they  are  awarded,  rather  than  turning 
over  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount  to  pay  an  attorney 
and  thousands  of  dollars  more  to  pay  the  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion. 

The  dioceses  would  also  save  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
now  spend  on  attorneys.  Right  now,  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon for  a  diocese  to  spend,  say,  $250,000  to  defend  a  case 
that  eventually  results  in  a  verdict  or  settlement  of  $50,000. 
In  such  a  case,  $300,000  comes  out  of  the  diocese's  pocket  to 
put  about  $25,000  in  the  victim's  pocket.  Wouldn't  it  make 
more  sense  to  have  $50,000  come  out  of  the  diocese's  pock- 
et to  put  $50,000  in  the  victim's  pocket?  In  addition,  because 


the  tribunal  would  be  made  up  of  respected,  experienced, 
reasonable  people,  dioceses  would  avoid  the  risk  of  having  a 
runaway  jury  award  a  victim  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Finally,  because  the  tribunal's  only  job  would  be  to  compen- 
sate the  victim — the  victim  would  have  to  forego  his  right  to 
seek  punitive  damages — the  diocese  would  also  avoid  the  risk 
of  a  multimillion  dollar  punitive  damage  award. 

If  it  implemented  this  system,  the  church  could  reap 
enormous  public  relations  gains — both  with  the  general 
public  and  with  Catholics.  The  position  of  the  church  would 
be,  "We  will  fairly  compensate  each  and  every  person  who 
has  been  injured  by  sexual  abuse.  All  that  a  victim  needs  to 
do  is  present  his  claim  to  this  tribunal.  We  will  pay  whatev- 
er the  tribunal  tells  us  to  pay."  Think  of  what  that  would  do 
for  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  legislators  and  judges  who 
will  have  the  church's  fate  in  their  hands  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  would  put  plaintiffs'  lawyers  on  the  defensive,  as 
they  would  have  to  explain  why  they  are  taking  millions  of 
dollars  in  fees  to  get  for  victims  what  victims  could  get  for 
themselves  from  the  tribunal. 

The  most  important  benefit  of  this  system  is  that  it 
would  let  the  church  and  the  victim  work  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause — achieving  a  just  and  healing  result — rather  than 
pit  them  against  each  other  through  several  years  of  litiga- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  details  to  work 
out,  but  unless  the  church  takes  bold  and  creative  steps  such 
as  these,  it  is  in  for  a  grim  few  years  in  the  legal  arena. 
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A  young  Palestinian  boy  cries  amid  the  rubble  of  shops  that  were  destroyed  by  Israeli  forces  in  a  village  on  the  West  Bank  on  Jan.  21. 

Jewish  voices  against  violence  are  being  ignored,    by  donald  j.  moore 


After  some  three  years  living  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Jerusalem  and  many  conversa- 
tions with  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  a  pessimistic  response  to  their  ques- 
tion, "Is  anybody  listening?"  Simply  put,  nobody  is  listening,  at 
least  nobody  who  has  political  clout.  This  is  a  difficult  con- 
clusion, one  I  cannot  easily  live  with.  It  pains  me,  both  for  the 
of  Israel  and  my  many  Israeli  friends,  as  well  as  for  the 
my  Palestinian  sisters  and  brothers.  Justice  and  peace 
:  well  kiss,  as  the  psalmist  points  out,  but  there  are 
ost  no  signs  of  such  an  embrace  here  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  deafness  have  surfaced  over 
last  several  months,  but  for  me  they  reached  their  apex 
when  Israeli  forces  raided  the  offices  of  the  International 
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Solidarity  Movement  in  Beit  Sahour  adjacent  to  Bethlehem. 
There  was  hardly  a  ripple  of  complaint  from  the  internation- 
al community.  I.S.M.  represents  a  group  of  internationals 
who,  by  their  presence  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  seek  to 
reduce  the  level  of  violence  and  destruction  aimed  at 
Palestinians  by  the  Israeli  Defense  Force.  In  mid-March, 
Rachel  Corrie,  a  2  3 -year-old  American  peace  activist  with 
I.S.M.,  was  crushed  to  death  by  an  Israeli  bulldozer  as  she 
tried  to  halt  the  demolition  of  a  Palestinian  home  in  Rafah, 
southern  Gaza.  The  Israeli  government  cleared  the  operator 
of  the  bulldozer  from  any  responsibility.  The  response  of  the 
American  government  has  been  muted. 

Two  weeks  later,  Brian  Avery,  another  American  I.S.M. 
volunteer,  had  half  his  face  blown  away  by  an  I.D.F.  soldier 
who  was  firing  at  close  range  from  an  Israeli  tank.  The  Israeli 
explanation  is  that  Brian  was  caught  in  crossfire  between  the 
I.D.F.  and  Palestinian  "gunmen."  This  is  contradicted  by  an 
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I.S.M.  volunteer  who  was  with  Brian  at  the  time.  The 
American  government  has  lodged  no  serious  challenge  to  the 
Israeli  version.  Ten  days  afterward,  Tom  Hurndall,  a  British 
volunteer  with  I.S.M.,  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  by  an 
Israeli  sniper  in  Rafah  as  he  tried  to  pull  two  children  away 
from  the  line  of  fire.  Since  then,  Tom  has  been  declared  brain 
dead,  but  at  this  writing  he  still  remains  on  life-support 
equipment.  The  three  incidents  of  violence  against  I.S.M. 
seem  to  be  programmed  steps  aimed  at  delegitimizing  I.S.M. 
in  the  eyes  of  Israelis  and  of  the  world.  More  recently,  Israel 
has  made  similar  moves  directed  against  the  Christian 
Peacemaker  Team,  a  pacifist  community  in  Hebron  spon- 
sored by  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Jewish  voices  in  both  Israel  and  the  United  States  have 
strenuously  objected  to  these  and  similar  actions  of  the  Israeli 
government.  It  is  important  for  Americans  to  be  aware  of 
these  Jewish  voices  that  have  been  speaking  out  consistently 
for  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation,  even  if  no  one  is  listen- 
ing. 

Gideon  Levy  is  a  regular  op-ed  contributor  to  the  Israeli 
daily  Ha'aretz.  His  is  a  voice  of  ceaseless  concern  for  the  abu- 
sive treatment  of  Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  He 
keeps  reminding  his  fellow  Israelis  of  "the  curfew,  closure, 
poverty  and  suffering"  that  are  the  daily  plight  of  dieir 
Palestinian  neighbors.  He  is  appalled  at  Israeli  indifference. 
As  he  pointed  out  in  a  recent  column,  "The  Israelis'  ignoring 
of  the  Palestinians'  suffering  is  reaching  dimensions  that  are 
difficult  to  comprehend."  Palestinians  are  remembered  "only 
when  they  come  to  spread  death.  The  only  Palestinian  still 
talked  about  is  the  suicide  bomber;  the  only  children  men- 
tioned are  'terrorist  children.'  Not  poverty-struck  children, 
not  orphaned  children,  not  children  whose  homes  were 
demolished  before  their  very  eyes,  and  not  children  whose 
fathers  were  taken,  humiliated,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  deten- 
tion without  trial,  and  did  not  return  sometimes  for  mondis 
and  years."  Israeli  doctors  who  work  for  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights  have  been  shocked  by  the  medical  neglect  of 
Palestinians  and  the  widespread  malnutrition  among  their 
children.  None  of  this,  Levy  writes,  "is  getting  seared  into  the 
Israeli  public  consciousness,  because  hardly  anyone  reports  it 
and  nobody  is  interested." 

Lev  Grinberg,  a  noted  political  sociologist,  wrote  in  the 
Hebrew  paper  Ma'ariv  last  year  about  the  new  voice  that,  one 
hopes,  may  inundate  Israel,  the  voice  of  Jewish  conscience.  It 
is  a  voice  that  is  already  "inside  us,"  reminding  us  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  we  love  ourselves.  This  is  the  voice  that  "can  link 
Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  brought  up  on  the  sacred  prin- 
ciple that  all  human  beings  are  created  in  God's  image."  It  is 
a  voice  that  receives  its  "most  salient  expression"  in  those 
members  of  the  military  who  have  refused  to  serve  in  the 
occupied  territories. 

One  such  conscientious  objector  is  Jonathan  (Yoni)  Ben- 


Artzi.  As  a  pacifist,  he  asked  for  an  alternative  to  military  ser- 
vice, hoping  to  tutor  children  in  underprivileged  schools. 
When  Yoni  was  called  up  by  the  military  on  August  8,  2002, 
he  refused  to  put  on  a  uniform  and  was  immediately  incar- 
cerated for  a  one-month  term.  Yoni  insisted  he  was  being 
jailed  because  of  his  pacifist  beliefs.  "I  will  go  to  prison  proud- 
ly, knowing  that  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  improve  die  face 
of  this  country."  He  remains  in  military  prison,  having  been 
resentenced  seven  times  for  this  same  "crime."  Seventeen 
other  C.O.'s  have  since  joined  him.  In  February  the  Army 
decided  that  Yoni  and  others  like  him  should  be  tried  by  mil- 
itary court-martial.  Yoni  appealed  to  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Aharon  Barak,  for  his  trial  to  be  held  in  civil 
court.  When  the  hearing  was  held  in  April  of  this  year,  Barak 
concurred  with  the  Army  in  favor  of  court-  martial. 

In  a  scathing  letter  to  Justice  Barak,  Yoni's  fadier,  Matania 
Ben-Artzi,  denounced  the  justice's  posture  as  a  defender  of 
human  rights.  Human  rights,  he  argued,  "have  been  severely 
eroded"  in  Barak's  tenure.  "Targeted  killings  that  took  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  innocent  bystanders,  cruel  closures  that 
wreaked  havoc  among  millions  of  Palestinians. ..inhumane 
destruction  of  die  livelihood  of  tens  ot  thousands  of  fami- 
lies— all  these  have  been  repeatedly  legitimized  by  your 
court."  Finally,  when  Yoni  and  his  young  friends  came  before 
the  court  and  demonstrated  dieir  humanity,  "you  did  not  see 
it  fit  to  protect  their  rights." 

When  Justice  Barak  was  invited  to  speak  at  Israel's  week- 
long  celebration  of  human  rights,  Matania  and  his  wife 
Ophra  passed  out  leaflets  calling  the  festival  "hypocritical  and 
sanctimonious."  They  appealed  to  their  fellow  Israelis  to  rec- 
ognize that  during  this  same  week:  "Millions  of  people  are 
subjected  to  a  cruel  and  brutal  occupation....  More  than  seven 
thousand  people  are  locked  up  in  detention  camps,  deprived 
of  minimal  humane  conditions....  The  ewe-lamb  of  die  poor 
is  robbed  by  an  evil,  war-seeking  hand....  And  you  [Barak] 
threw  in  jail  clear-eyed  and  pure-hearted  boys  whose  only  sin 
was  that  they  followed  their  conscience."  The  prophetic  voice 
is  still  alive  in  Israel.  As  in  biblical  times,  however,  no  one  in 
authority  seems  to  be  listening. 

There  are  numerous  Israeli  journalists — Amira  Hass,  Uri 
Avnery  and  Gila  Svirsky  among  them — who  courageously 
call  for  compassion,  justice  and  reconciliation  in  dealings  with 
Palestinians.  There  are  Israeli  groups — like  Gush  Shalom, 
Israeli  Committee  Against  House  Demolitions,  Women  in 
Black,  Coalition  of  Women  for  Peace  and  Rabbis  for  Human 
Rights — that  are  working  for  an  end  to  the  occupation. 
These  Israeli  voices  find  their  counterpart  among  many 
American  Jews  who  consider  themselves  pro-Israel  but  anti- 
occupation.  These  are  Jews  who  sharply  criticize  the  Sharon 
government  and  add  to  that  criticism  an  even  sharper  attack 
on  the  policies  of  the  American-Israeli  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  Supported  in  its  agenda  by  thousands  of 
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Christi;1  tls,  Aipac  has  been  persistent  in  its 

unconditional  support  for  whatever  actions  the  Israeli 
government  and  hardline  political  elements  deem  vital  for 
its  security.  Aipac  also  represents  a  powerful  lobbying 
force  in  Washington.  American  politicians  seem  almost 
fearful  of  listening  to  voices  critical  of  Aipac.  Yet  the  voic- 
es are  there. 

Within  the  last  year  ads  appeared  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  elsewhere  sponsored  by  Jewish  Voices  Against 
the  Occupation,  originating  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  "We  are  outraged  and  saddened  by  Israel's  brutal 
occupation  of  Palestinian  lands  and  its  suppression  of 
Palestinians'  right  to  sovereign  statehood...."  Jewish 
Voices  call  upon  the  Israeli  government  to  accept  an 
international  peacekeeping  force  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries and  to  halt  settlement  expansion  as  a  first  step  toward 
their  evacuation.  They  ask  Washington  to  suspend  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  until  it  ends  the  occupation.  They 
deplore  the  suicide  attacks  by  Palestinians  against  Israeli 
civilians  but  also  censure  Israel's  oppressive  security  poli- 
cies. In  a  crisp  summary  of  their  criticism  they  insist: 
"The  settlements  must  go.  The  occupation  must  end. 
There  can  be  no  peace  without  justice." 

A  year  ago  a  group  of  American  Jews  formed  Brit 
Tzedek  v'Shalom  (Jewish  Alliance  for  Justice  and  Peace). 
The  alliance  seeks  to  provide  an  alternative  voice  for 
those  Jews  who  are  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the 
State  of  Israel  yet  critical  of  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 


Sharon  government.  One  of  its  foundational  headlines 
reads:  "New  Jewish  Coalition  Wants  to  Take  on  AIPAC." 
It  argues  that  most  American  Jews  are  "at  the  very  least 
uncomfortable"  with  the  policies  of  the  current  Israeli 
government  and  oppose  Aipac's  "Likud-dominated  mes- 
sage," which  supports  the  policies  of  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment almost  in  lockstep. 

Among  the  goals  of  Brit  Tzedek  v'Shalom  are  the 
establishment  of  a  viable  Palestinian  state  alongside 
Israel,  with  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  both  states,  a  just 
resolution. of  the  refugee  problem  that  takes  into  account 
the  needs  and  hopes  of  both  peoples,  and  an  end  to  the 
use  of  both  state-initiated  violence  and  terrorism  for  the 
sake  of  political  goals.  As  Americans  they  want 
Washington  to  pursue  policies  that  "are  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  a  just  peace  for  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  people."  In  May  the  alliance  began  a  cam- 
paign entitled  "A  Call  to  Bring  the  Settlers  Home  to 
Israel."  It  contends  that  most  settlers  would  return  to  pre- 
1967  Israeli  borders  if  given  proper  financial  assistance. 
Marcia  Freedman,  president  of  the  alliance,  maintains 
that  by  assisting  the  settlers  to  return,  the  United  States 
could  here  and  now  change  the  situation  on  the  ground 
and  break  the  political  logjam  that  has  persisted  for  years. 

The  alliance  wants  to  speak  "in  a  clearly  Jewish,  pro- 
Israel  voice"  and  to  create  a  safe  and  supportive  environ- 
ment for  all  the  Jewish  voices  who  condemn  the  policies 
of  the  Sharon  government.  It  hopes  to  become  a  power- 
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Ril  Jewish  voice  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world  community. 

The  best  known  and  most  widely  publicized  "anti- 
Aipac"  voice  among  American  Jews  belongs  to  the  Tikkun 
Community  and  its  charismatic  leader,  Rabbi  Michael 
Lerner.  Tikkun 's  "politics  of  meaning,"  with  its  emphasis  on 
love  and  caring,  has  led  it  to  a  vigorous  stance  that  is  both 
pro-Israel  and  pro-Palestinian  and  yet  critical  of  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  authorities.  Both  sides  have  created  the  present 
impasse,  and  both  sides  must  repent  "for  the  pain  and  cru- 
elty they  have  delivered  to  the  other."  Tikkun  is  currently 
seeking  to  petition  Congress  to  urge  the  president  to  move 
toward  an  immediate  end  to  violence  through  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force,  "genuinely  unbiased  and  neu- 
tral," that  would  separate  and  provide  protection  for  Israelis 
and  Palestinians. 

The  Tikkun  Community  wants  to  provide  "an  alterna- 
tive to  Aipac  and  the  pro-Ariel  Sharon  lobby,"  convinced 
that  Aipac's  unconditional  support  for  Sharon's  policies 
undermines  the  deeply  religious  and  human  values  imbed- 
ded in  Jewish  tradition.  It  wants  to  send  a  message  to 
Congress  that  most  Americans  support  a  peace  fair  to  both 
sides.  Yet  its  prospects  of  succeeding  are  not  bright.  An  op- 
ed in  Ha'aretz  on  May  14  remarked  that  when  confronted 
by  Sharon,  President  Bush's  plans  for  the  highly  publicized 
road  map  move  from  "determination  to  wimpiness."  In  an 
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interview  with  The  Jerusalem  Post  a  day  earlier,  Sharon 
pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  settlements  "there  is  no 
pressure  from  anyone — it  is  only  pressure  from  the  Jews  on 
themselves." 

There  are  numerous  other  groups  of  American  Jews  who 
adamantly  oppose  Aipac  and  the  policies  of  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment. Let  me  cite  one  final  example.  On  Mother's  Day, 
Cindy  Corrie  gave  a  talk  about  "The  Daughter  I  Can't  Hear 
From."  She  spoke  about  Rachel  and  the  support  she  had 
received  following  Rachel's  death.  One  such  message  of  sup- 
port came  from  a  group  of  35  Jews  in  North  Carolina.  "We 
mourn  Rachel's  death,  as  we  mourn  the  death  of  every 
Palestinian  and  Israeli  man,  woman  and  child.  We  are  a 
group  of  Jews  who  believe  that  the  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  is  unjust,  immoral,  and  completely  contra- 
dictory to  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple but  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people.  We  work  to  help  peo- 
ple, both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  to  find  their  voice,  to  speak 
up  and  speak  out,  to  understand  that  criticism  of  the  Israeli 
government  and  its  inhumane  policies  is  not  only  important, 
but  absolutely  critical  to  our  future." 

These  are  the  voices  I  hear  almost  daily.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  committed  and  the  concerned,  yearning  for 
justice,  for  reconciliation,  for  an  end  to  violence.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  continue  to  speak  out.  But  is  anyone  lis- 
tening? El 
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Correction 
Defection,  No 


Hispanics  and  U.S.  Catholicism    by  anthony  m.  stevens-arroyo 


I    SCARCELY  NEEDS  REPEATING  that  the  future  of 

Catholicism  in  the  United  States  will  be  shaped  by 
Hispanics,  who  at  34  million  are  already  the  most 
numerous  "minority"  in  the  country  and  constitute  a 
jrity  of  Catholics  in  many  dioceses.  The  religious  affil- 
these  Hispanics  will  largely  determine  which 
iic-,  gp.w  and  which  ones  wither  in  the  21st-century 
L  nited  States.  There  is  some  comfort  to  be  taken,  then, 
from  the  fact  that  Religious  Identification  Among  Hispanics  in 
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the  United  States,  2001,  the  most  comprehensive  analysis 
published  to  date,  offers  evidence  of  a  correction  to 
Catholic  membership  among  Hispanics  rather  than  of  a 
defection  into  Pentecostal  and  Protestant  denominations. 

Defection  to  other  churches  by  Latinos  and  Latinas  (I 
use  these  terms  and  "Hispanic"  interchangeably)  has  long 
been  a  concern  of  Catholic  leaders.  Archbishop  Patricio 
Flores  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  addressed  the  issue  direcdy  at 
the  1972  Hispanic  Pastoral  Encounter,  admonishing  his  fel- 
low prelates  that  a  bishop  reluctant  to  share  pastoral  author- 
ity with  Hispanic  leadership  "already  shares  it  with 
Protestant  ministers  who  have  taken  away  so  many  of  his 
people."  If  one  were  to  interpret  defection  as  a  zero-sum 
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Scene  of  celebration.  2  Mr  3 

This  land.  2  F  3 

Wider  perspective.  2  Ap  28 

ASIA 

East  Timor:  up  from  the  ashes.  Dennis  M. 

Linehan.  18F24 
Is  "church  of  the  poor"  just  rhetoric?  Denis 

Murphy.  1 2  Ja  6  (Replies  29  F  1 7) 
New  apostolic  era  in  Vietnam.  George  M. 

Anderson.  1 8  Ja  6 
Next  Christianity.  Peter  C.  Phan.  9  F  .3  (Replies 

30F24) 

Wider  perspective.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Ap  JS 

B 

BERGANT,  DIANNE 

Alleluia!  31  Ap  14 

Amazing  tales.  22  D  23  (Replies  31  Ja  6,  29  Ja  20) 

"Church's  [real]  foundation."  30  Je  23 

Did  you  call?  30Ja6 

Do  you  promise?  39  Mr  10 

Fish  story  that  tops  all!  30  Ja  20 

Give  it  up!  31  F24 

"Have  you  anything  here  to  eat?".  38  Ap  28 

Hour  has  come.  3 1  Mr  3 1 

How  do  I  love  thee?  3 1  Mr  24 

I'll  take  care  of  it!  38Ap28 

In  between,  but  not  alone!  38  My  26 

In  the  assembly  of  die  people.  31  My  12 


Just  where  did  Jesus  go?  3 1  My  19 

Long  and  the  short  of  it.  47  F  3 

Lord  in  our  midst.  31  Ja  20 

Mercies  of  the  lord  are  new  every  morning. 

3 1  Je  9 
New  life  in  Christ.  30  F  24 
No  problem!  21  F  17 
Not  in  my  neighborhood!  30  F  10 
Novenas.  22  Ap  7 
Still  our  hero.  39  Ap  7 
Take  your  places,  please!  47  Mr  3 
Through  the  waters  to  new  life.  30  Ja  6 
"We  have  seen  the  lord."  31  Ap  2 1  (Replies 

29  My  19) 

What's  gotten  into  vou?  39  Mv  26  (Replies 
30Je  9) 

What's  love  got  to  do  with  it?  30  My  19 
Who  does  he  think  he  is?  3 1  Je  23 
Who  is  God?  30Je9 
Words  of  eternal  life.  3 1  Mr  1 7 

BLAKE,  RICHARD  A. 

See  FILM 


BOCK,  JOSEPH  G. 

You  can't  fight  fire  with  bullets.  6  Ap  14 
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BOLE.  WILLiAM 

Forgiveness:  a  radical  new  factor.  16  Ap  21 
BOOK  REVIEWS 

Albacete,  Lorenzo.  God  at  the  ritz:  attraction  to 

infinity.  24  F  24 
Bacevich,  Andrew  J.  American  empire:  the  realities 

and  consequences  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 

29  Mr  10 

Barry,  William  A..  S.J.,  Robert  G.  Doherty,  SJ. 
Contemplatives  in  action:  the  jesuit  way. 

27  My  26 

Burns,  James  MacGregor.  Transforming  leader- 
ship: the  pursuit  of  happiness.  22  My  12 

Cahill,  Kevin  M.  (ed.).  Basics  of  international 
humanitarian  missions.  26  Je  23 

 .  Emergency  relief  operations. 

26Je23 

Davis,  Devra.  WTien  smoke  ran  like  water:  tales  of 
environmental  deception.  24  Mr  24 

Dever,  W  illiam  G.  Who  were  the  early  israelites, 
and  where  did  they  come  from?.  24  Je  9 

Dinter,  Paul  E.  Other  side  of  the  altar.  28  Ap  7 

Dupuis,  Jacques,  S.J.  Christianity  and  the  reli- 
gions: from  confrontation  to  dialogue.  34  F  3 

Ellsberg,  Robert  (ed.).  Flannery  O'Connor:  spiri- 
tual writings.  28  My  26 

Feiler,  Bruce.  Abraham:  a  journey  to  the  heart  of 
three  faiths.  22  Ap  28 

 .  Walking  the  bible.  25  F  17 

Fialka,  John  J.  Sisters:  catholic  nuns  and  the  mak- 
ing of  America.  36  Mr  3  (Replies  29  Ap  14) 

Gates,  William  H.,  Sr.,  Chuck  Collins.  Wealth 

and  our  commonwealth:  why  America  should 
tax  accumulated  wealth.  20  My  12 

Gecan,  Michael.  Going  public.  25  F  24 

Gibbon,  Peter  H.  Call  to  heroism.  25  O  28 
(Replies  3 1  Ja  6) 

Griin,  Anselm.  Images  of  Jesus.  24  Ap  2 1  (Replies 
30  My  12) 

Hansen,  Ron.  Isn't  it  romantic?  an  entertainment. 
24  Ap  28 

Haughey,  John,  S.J.  Housing  heaven's  fire:  the 

challenge  of  holiness.  32  Mr  3 
Hollenbach,  David,  S.J.  Common  good  and  chris- 

-  tian  ethics.  36  F  3 
Hooper,  Kim.  Reckoning  with  homelessness. 
23Je9 

Jenkins,  Philip.  Next  Christendom:  the  coming  ot 

global  Christianity.  24  F  17 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  A.  Truly  our  sister:  a  theology 

of  Mary.  22Je9 
Keegan,  John.  W'inston  Churchill.  26  F  10 
Keneally,  Thomas.  Office  of  innocence:  a  novel. 

24  My  19 

Klinkenborg,  Verlyn.  Rural  life.  19  Ja  20 

L'Heureux,  John.  Miracle:  a  novel.  25  Mr  3 1 

Lamb,  Christina.  Sewing  circles  of  Herat:  a  per- 
sonal voyage  through  Afghanistan.  3 1  Ap  7 

Lapierre,  Dominique,  Javier  Moro.  Five  past  mid- 
night at  Bhopal.  27  F  10 

Levy,  Emanuel.  All  about  Oscar:  the  history  and 
politics  of  the  academy  awards.  32  Mr  10 
.     s.John.  Churchill:  visionary,  statesman,  his- 
torian. 26  F  10 

Mahoney,  Rosemary.  Singular  pilgrim:  travels  on 
sacred  ground.  26  My  26 

Mariani,  Paul.  God  and  the  imagination-  on  poets, 
poetry  and  the  ineffable.  2  5  Ja  6 

Manning,  Brennan.  Glimpse  of  Jesus:  the  stranger 
to  self-hatred.  33  Mr  3 

 .  Wisdom  of  tenderness:  what  happens 

when  God's  fierce  mercy  transforms.  33  Mr  3 


Marshall,  Paul.  God  and  the  constitution:  Chris- 
tianity and  american  politics.  20  Ja  20 

Martel,  Yann.  Life  of  Pi.  22  Ap  14 

Martin,  Valerie.  Property.  25  Je  23 

Martin,  Russell.  Picasso's  war:  the  destruction  of 
Guernica,  and  the  masterpiece.  25  Mr  3 1 

McDermott,  Alice.  Child  of  my  heart.  27  F  17 

McKenna,  Megan.  Send  my  roots  rain:  a  spiritual- 
ity of  justice  and  mercy.  25  My  19 

McPhee,  Sarah.  Bernini  and  the  bell  towers:  archi- 
tecture and  politics  at  the  Vatican.  23  Ap  2 1 

Minow,  Martha.  Partners,  not  rivals:  privatization 
and  the  public  good.  18  Ja  20 

Mistry,  Rohinton.  Family  matters.  30  Mr  10 

O'Brien,  Edna.  In  the  forest.  25  Ap  21 

O'Connor,  Gary.  Alec  Guinness.  24  Ap  14* 

Oden,  Thomas  C.  Rebirth  of  orthodoxy:  signs  of 
new  life  in  Christianity.  22  Ap  28 

Reift,  David.  Bed  for  the  night:  humanitarianism 
in  crisis.  26  Ja  6 

Reuters,  Pope  John  Paul  II.  23  Je  23 

Saramago,  Jose,  trans,  by  Margaret  Jull  Costa. 
Cave.  25  Mr  24 

Shanks,  Hershel,  Ben  W'itherington  III.  Brother 
of  Jesus.  27  Ap  7 

Shuman,  Joel  James,  Keith  G.  Meador.  Heal  thy- 
self: spirituality,  medicine,  and  the  distortion 
of  Christianity.  23  Ap  14 

Sontag,  Susan.  Regarding  the  pain  of  others.  20 
My  12 

Ternier-Gommers,  Marie-Louise.  Finding  the 
treasure  within:  a  woman's  journey  into 
preaching.  27  F  24 
Terrill,  Ross.  New  Chinese  empire.  29  Ap  7 
Wangerin,  Walter,  Jr.  Saint  Julian:  a  novel. 
26  My  19 

Wilson,  Ian.  Before  the  flood:  the  biblical  flood  as 
a  real  event.  25  Mr  17 

BOOKS  AND  READING 

Ancient  echoes.  James  Martin.  2  Mr  17  (Replies 

30  Mr  31,29  Ap  14) 
Love  that  nourishes.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Je  9 
Summer  reading.  James  Martin.  2  Je  23 

BORCHARD,  THERESE  J. 

Stations  of  the  cross.  16  Mr  10 

BYRON,  WILLIAM  J. 

Children  of  great  price.  13  Ap  28  (Replies  30  My 
12,  34  My  26) 


c  

CALIFANO  JR.,  JOSEPH  A. 

Substance  abuse:  the  feminine  mystique.  12  My  19 
CARO,  RICHARD  P. 

Scheidler  v.  NOW:  the  supreme  court  and  public 
protest.  1 8  Ap  7 

CASTAGNA,  ROBERT  J. 

Common  good,  lives  at  risk.  12  Ap  14 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HIERARCHY 

Campaign  to  divide  the  church  and  the  holy  land. 
Drew  Christiansen.  16  My  19  (Replies 
29  Je  9) 

Christ  and/or  Aquarius?  Thomas  Ryan.  12  Mr  24 
Style  of  Vatican  II.  John  W.  O'Mallev.  12  F  24 
(Replies  14  Mr  17,  29  Mr  24,  29  Ap  14, 

32  My  26) 

U.S.  ecumenical  scene  today.  William  H.  Keeler. 
8Je9 

Vatican  II:  the  myth  and  the  reality.  Avery  Dulles. 
7  F  24  (Replies  14  Mr  1 7,  29  Mr  24,  36  Ap  7, 
29  Ap  14,29) 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HISTORY 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 
part  1.  James  Martin.  8  Mr  3  (Replies 
30Mr  31) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  2.  James  Martin.  14  Mr  10 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  3.  James  Martin.  9  Mr  1 7 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  4.  James  Martin.  16  Mr  24 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  5.  James  Martin.  18  Mr  3 1  (Replies 

35  Ap28) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  6.  James  Martin.  22  Ap  7 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  7.  James  Martin.  15  Ap  14  (Replies 

35  My  26) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  8.  James  Martin.  8  Ap  2 1 
Looming  crisis  of  faith.  Francis  A.  Quinn.  14  Ap  7 

(Replies  32  Ap  28,  29  My  19) 
Style  of  Vatican  II.  John  W.  O'Malley.  12  F  24 

(Replies  14  Mr  17,  29  Mr  24,  29  Ap  14,  32 

My  26) 

U.S.  ecumenical  scene  today.  William  H.  Keeler. 
8Je9 

Vatican  II:  the  myth  and  the  reality.  Avery  Dulles. 
7  F  24  (Replies  14  Mr  17,  29  Mr  24,  36  Ap  7, 
29  Ap  14,29) 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

Beyond  control.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Ja  6 
Classroom  as  holy  ground.  Kevin  O'Brien.  8  My  26 
Heartily  sorry.  James  Martin.  2  My  12  (Replies  34 

My  26,  36  My  26,  29 Je  9,  30Je  23) 
Jesuits  of  Baghdad:  1932-69.  Joseph  MacDonnell. 

14  My  26 

Separate  is  sometimes  better.  John  W.  Donohue. 
12  F  10 

CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 

East  Timor:  up  from  the  ashes.  Dennis  M. 
Linehan.  18F24 
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CHRISTIANSEN,  DREW 

Campaign  to  divide  the  church  and  the  holy  land. 

16  My  19  (Replies  29  Je  9) 
Exchange  of  gifts.  19  Mr  3 
Living  stones  of  the  holy  land.  Interview  with 

Michel  Sabbah.  7  D  23  (Replies  28  Ja  20) 
Whither  the  "just  war"?  7  Mr  24  (Replies 

30Apl4,29Ap21,30My  12) 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 
Welcome  to  New  York.  2  F  10 

CLARK,  PETER 

Drug  companies  and  AIDS  in  Africa.  8  N  25 
(Replies  29  Ja  6) 

CLIFFORD  SR.,  JAMES  0. 

It's  not  just  priests.  10  D  2  (Replies  29  Ja  6) 

COLLIER,  ELIZABETH 

Liturgy  of  the  hours.  11  Mr  17 

CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTION 

Soldiers  came  asking.  Michael  Griffin.  8  Je  23 

CULTURE 

Day  of  short  sleeves  and  promises  of  spring.  Terry 

Golway.  6  Ap  7 
Next  Christianity.  Peter  C.  Phan.  9  F  3  (Replies 

30F24) 

"Rising"  of  Bruce  Springsteen.  Patrick  Kelly. 
8F  10 

This  one's  called  "praise."  Valerie  Schultz. 
22  F24 

Two  flags  side  by  side  high  above  the  altar. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy.  7  Ja  20  (Replies  46  F 
3,  30  F  10,  29  F  17) 

CUNNEEN, SALLY 

Rosary.  1 1  Mr  3  (Replies  29  Ap  14) 

D  

DALEY,  BRIAN  E. 

Adoration  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  15  Ap  14 
(Replies  35  My  26) 

DALY,  ROBERT  J. 

Sacrifice:  the  way  to  enter  the  paschal  mystery. 
14My  12 

DEATH 

Night.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Mr  3 1 
DEATH  PENALTY 

Impossible  burden.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Ja  20 
(Replies  30  F  17) 

DECK,  ALLAN  FIGUEROA 

Beyond  la  pausa.  20  F  3 

DOERFLINGER,  RICHARD  M. 

Challenges  for  a  (somewhat)  pro-life  congress. 
13  Je  9 

DONOHUE,  JOHN  W. 

Separate  is  sometimes  better.  12  F  10 

DRINAN,  ROBERT  F. 

Justice  and  equality.  12  F  17 


DULLES,  AVERY 

Vatican  II:  substantive  teaching.  14  Mr  3  1  (Replies 

28  Ap  2 1 ) 

Vatican  II:  the  myth  and  the  reality.  7  F  24 
(Replies  14  Mr  17,  29  Mr  24,  36  Ap  7, 

29  Ap  14,29) 

E  

ECHEVERRiA.  BEGONA 

I  learned  my  prayers  in  Basque.  17  My  26 

ECONOMICS 

Beyond  la  pausa.  Allan  Figueroa  Deck.  20  F  3 
Common  good,  lives  at  risk.  Robert  J.  Castagna. 
12  Ap  14 

ECONOMY 

Dividend  tax  cut.  2  F  3 

Justice  in  executive  compensation.  Edward  M. 

Welch.  8  My  19 
War  and  the  economy.  3  Mr  24 

ECUMENISM 

Exchange  of  gifts.  Drew  Christiansen.  19  Mr  3 
U.S.  ecumenical  scene  today.  William  H.  Keeler. 
8Je9 

EDUCATION 

Casualties  at  home.  3  Ap  28 

Joshua  and  the  walls  of  Washington.  3  Je  23 

ENGH,  MICHAEL  E. 

With  her  people.  1 5  Ja  6 

ENVIRONMENT 

Lot  less.  Dennis  M.  Linehan.  2  Mr  24 
This  land.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  F  3 
Welcome  to  New  York.  Drew  Christiansen. 
2  F  10 

EUROPE 

House  of  God.  Terrence  Murray.  8  Ja  6 
I  learned  my  prayers  in  Basque.  Begona 
Echeverria.  17  My  26 


EVANGELIZATION 

Fundamental  gap.  Timothy  Matovina.  6  Mr  17 


The  Long  War  on  Terrorism    Caryle  Murphy 
Stay-At-Home  Parenting    William  J.  Byron 
Summer  Listings 


Inisfada.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Mr  10 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  set  out  again.  Robert  P. 

Maloney.  7  Mr  10  (Replies  30  Mr  3 1,  29  Ap 

14,  30  Ap  14) 

F  

FAMILY  LIFE 

Children  of  great  price.  William  J.  Byron.  1 3  Ap 

28  (Replies  30  My  12,  34  My  26) 
Discussing  war  with  children.  Thomas  J. 

McCarthy.  6  Ap  2 1 
Equal,  or  fair?  Ellen  Rufft.  6  Mr  3 
Home  to  God.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann.  2  F  24 
Lesson  for  children.  Valerie  Schultz.  7  Je  9 
Lot  less.  Dennis  M.  Linehan.  2  Mr  24 
Love  that  nourishes.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Je  9 
Marriage  promise.  Ted  Furlow.  26  Mr  3  (Replies 
36  Ap  7) 

Sweet  sacramental  moments.  Lorraine  V.  Murray. 
28  Mr  3 

That's  love.  Alma  Roberts  Giordan.  24  F  10 
Tvler  the  tightwad.  Alma  Roberts  Giordan. 

21  Ap21  (Replies  29  My  19) 

FARNHAM,  JANICE 

Immaculate  heart  of  Mary.  1 1  Ap  2 1 

FEERICK,  ROSEMARY 

Sacred  heart  spirituality.  2 1  Je  23 

FILM 

Certainly  Chicago.  Richard  A.  Blake.  23  Mr  31 
Liturgy  of  the  hours.  Richard  A.  Blake.  18  F  17 
Melting  pot.  Richard  A.  Blake.  30  F  3 
While  W  arsaw  burns.  Richard  A.  Blake. 

22  Mr  24 

—  Single  Works  — 

Chicago.  23  Mr  3 1 
Gangs  of  New  York.  30  F  3 
Hours.  18  F  17 
Pianist.  22  Mr  24 

FINE  ARTS 

Art  as  mission.  Leo  J.  O'Donovan.  18  Je  23 

FREEMAN,  ERNEST  R. 

Habla  ingles?:  multiculturalism  in  the  new 
millennium.  18  F  3 

FULLER, JON 

On  "straightening  out"  catholic  seminaries. 
7D  16  (Replies  30  Ja  6,  28  F  17) 

FURLOW,  TED 

Marriage  promise.  26  Mr  3  (Replies  36  Ap  7) 

G  

GIORDAN,  ALMA  ROBERTS 

That's  love.  24  F  10 

Tyler  the  tightwad.  2 1  Ap  2 1  (Replies  29  My  19) 
GLOBALIZATION 

Beyond  la  pausa.  Allan  Figueroa  Deck.  20  F  3 
Old  year  and  the  new.  3  Ja  6 
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GOLWAY,  TERRY 

Building  a  bridge  with  kind  words.  7  Je  23 

Day  of  short  sleeves  and  promises  of  spring.  6  Ap  7 

Dissenters/terrorists.  6  My  12 

Just  a  little  fun?  6  Mr  10  (Replies  34  Ap  28) 

S.U.V.  on  steroids.  Tern'  Golway.  6  D  23  (Replies 

28  Ja  20,) 
What  a  laugh!  6  F  10 

GREELEY,  ANDREW  M. 

Times  and  sexual  abuse  by  priests.  16  F  10  (Replies 
44  Air  3,  45  Mr  3,  35  Mr  10.  28  Mr  24) 

GRIFFIN,  EMILIE 

Angelus.  14  Mr  10 

GRIFFIN,  MICHAEL 

Soldiers  came  asking.  8  Je  23 

GRIFFIN.  WILLIAM 

Litanies.  16  Mr  24 

GUN  CONTROL 

Gun  control.  3  F  10  (Replies  44  Mr  3,  28  Mr  31) 
GUTIERREZ.  GUSTAVO 

Remembering  the  poor:  an  interview  with  Gustavo 
Gutierrez.  Daniel  Hartnett.  12  F  3  (Replies 
31  F  24. 36  Mr  10,  30  Mr  31) 

II  

HARRINGTON.  DANIEL  J. 

Lectio  divina.  18  Mr  3 1 

W  ord  flourishes:  books  on  the  bible.  20  Mr  17 
HARTNETT.  DANIEL 

Remembering  the  poor:  an  interview  with  Gustavo 
Gutierrez.  12  F  3  (Replies  31  F24,  36  Mr  10, 
30  Mr  31) 

HEALTH  CARE 

MDS  victims  in  Africa.  3  Mr  3 
Medicaid  cuts.  3  Ap  7  (Replies  30  Ap  21) 
Ministering  to  people  with  MDS.  George  M. 

Anderson.  15  Je  23 
Substance  abuse:  the  feminine  mystique.  Joseph  A. 

Califanojr.  12  My  19 

HEHIR,  J.  BRYAN 

New  national  security  strategy.  8  Ap  7 
HISPANIC  MINISTRY 

Beyond  la  pausa.  Alan  Figueroa  Deck.  20  F  3 
Fundamental  gap.  Timothy  Matovina.  6  Mr  1 7 
Habla  ingles::  multiculturalism  in  the  new 

millennium.  Ernest  R.  Freeman.  18  F  3 
With  her  people.  Michael  E.  Engh.  15  Ja  6 

HOLY  LAND 

Campaign  to  divide  the  church  and  the  holy  land. 
Drew  Christiansen.  16  My  19  (Replies 

Living  stones  of  the  holy  land.  Interview  with 
Michel  Sabbah.  Drew  Christiansen.  7  D  23 
(Replies  28  Ja  20) 

HOMELESS 

Ever-rising  hunger  and  homelessness.  3  F  1 7 
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Holy  name  center.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  F  17 
HOMOSEXUALITY 

Laramie.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Ap  14 
HUNGER 

Scene  of  celebration.  George  M.  Anderson. 
2  Mr  3 

HYDE.  HENRY  J. 

Catholics  in  political  life.  6  F  17  (Replies  44  Mr  3, 
37  Mr  10,  30  Mr  24,  30  Mr  31) 

I  

IMMIGRATION 

Habla  ingles?:  multiculturalism  in  the  new 

millennium.  Ernest  R.  Freeman.  18  F  3 
House  of  God.  Terrence  Murray.  8  Ja  6 
Immigrants  from  Mexico.  3  Mr  10 
LTndermininsj  antiterrorism.  Donald  Kerwin. 
1 1  Je  23 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
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part  5.  James  Martin.  18  Mr  3 1  (Replies 

35  Ap28) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  6.  James  Martin.  22  Ap  7 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  8.  James  Martin.  8  Ap  2 1 
Delight  ot  sunday.  Robert  A.  Senser.  2 1  Ja  6 

^(Replies30F24) 
Flowers  or  weeds?  Ellen  Rufft.  6  Ap  28 
Forgiveness:  a  radical  new  factor.  William  Bole. 

16  Ap  21 

Friendship  is  a  prayer.  Greg  Kandra.  16  Mr  17 

(Replies  29  Ap  14,  30  Ap  14) 
Hold  on  to  what  is  good.  Richard  J.  Rodeheffer. 

26  F  3  (Replies  29  F  1 7,  28  Mr  24) 
Holy  water.  Ann  Wroe.  1 3  Air  3 
Immaculate  heart  of  Mary.  Janice  Farnham. 

1 1  Ap  2 1 

Inisfada.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Mr  10 

Job  named  slop.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy.  6  My  26 

Lectio  divina.  Daniel  J.  Harrington.  18  Mr  3  1 

Litanies.  William  Griffin.  16  Mr  24 

Liturgy  of  the  hours.  Elizabedi  Collier.  1 1  Mr  17 

Looming  crisis  of  faith.  Francis  A.  Quinn.  14  Ap  7 

(Replies  32  Ap  28,  29  My  19) 
Loving  the  lady  in  the  mirror.  Lorraine  V 

Murray.  14  F  17 
Marriage  promise.  Ted  Furlow.  26  Mr  3  (Replies 

36  Ap  7) 

Miraculous  medal.  Robert  P.  Maloney.  9  Mr  1 7 

Novenas.  Dianne  Bergant.  22  Ap  7 

Offer  it  up?  right.  Mary  Sherry.  18  Ap  14 

On  being  gentle  and  firm.  Robert  P.  Maloney.  20 

Ap  28  (Replies  30  My  12) 
Our  lady  of  Guadalupe.  Eric  Stoltz.  19  Mr  3 1 

(Replies  35  Ap  28) 
Pilgrimage.  Kevin  White.  18  Mr  24 
Portraying  Dorothy  Day.  George  M.  Anderson. 

16Ap28 

Priscilla  and  Aquila  set  out  again.  Robert  P. 

Maloney.  7  Mr  10  (Replies  30  Mr  3 1,  29  Ap 

14,  30  Ap  14) 
Relics.  Melanie  McDonagh.  2  5  Ap  7 
Renewed  and  transformed.  3  Ap  2 1 
Rosary.  Sally  Cunneen.  1 1  Mr  3  (Replies 

29  Ap  14) 

Sacred  heart  of  Jesus.  Christopher  J.  Ruddy. 
9  Mr  3 

Sacred  heart  spiriuiality.  Rosemary  Feerick. 
21  Je  23 

St.  Joseph.  Paul  Mariani.  9  Ap  21 
Stations  of  the  cross.  Therese  J.  Borchard. 
16  Mr  10 

Wholesomeness,  holiness  and  hairspray.  M. 
Cathleen  Kaveny.  1 5  Mr  3 


SPRINGSTEEN,  BRUCE 

"Rising"  ot  Bruce  Springsteen.  Patrick  Kelly. 
8^F  10 

STOLTZ,  ERIC 

Our  lady  of  Guadalupe.  19  Mr  3 1  (Replies 
35  Ap28) 

SUICIDE 

This  valley  of  tears.  Valerie  Schultz. 
6Mr31 

TU 

TAFT,  ROBERT  F. 

Mass  without  the  consecration?  7  My  12 
TELEVISION 

Reality  and  morality.  James  Martin.  2 1  F  1 7 
Year  m  tv.  James  Martin.  18  Je  9 

—  Single  Works  — 
Six  feet  under.  18Je  9 

TERRORISM 

Dissenters/terrorists.  Terry  Golway.  6  My  12 
Undermining  antiterrorism.  Donald  Kerwin. 
11  Je23 

War  on  terrorism.  Caryle  Murphy.  8  Ap  28 
You  can't  fight  fire  w  ith  bullets.  Joseph  G.  Bock. 
6  Ap  14 

THEATER 

Creative  gifts.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  My  19 
John  Adams's  oratorio  "el  nino."  James  S. 

Torrens.  22  My  19 
Laramie.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Ap  14 
Portr.uing  Dorothy  Day.  George  \1.  Anderson. 

16  Ap  28 

THEOLOGY 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 
part  1 .  James  Martin.  8  Mr  3  (Replies 
30  Mr  31) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  2.  James  Martin.  14  Mr  10 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  3.  James  Martin.  9  Mr  1 7 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  4.  James  Martin.  16  Mr  24 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  5.  James  Martin.  18  Mr  31  (Replies 

35  Ap28) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  6.  James  Martin.  22  Ap  7 
Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  7.  James  Martin.  15  Ap  14  (Replies 

35  My  26) 

Contemporary  catholics  on  traditional  devotions, 

part  8.  James  Martin.  8  Ap  2 1 
Empty  tomb.  Gerald  O'Collins.  1 3  Ap  2 1 
"Majesty  above  the  heavens."  Robert  North. 

21  Mr  31  (Replies  30  My  19) 
Mass  without  the  consecration?  Robert  F.  Taft.  7 

My  12 

Renewed  and  transformed.  3  Ap  2 1 
Sacred  heart  spirituality.  Rosemary  Feerick. 
21  Je  23 

Sacrifice:  the  way  to  enter  the  paschal  mystery. 
Robert  J.  Daly.  14  My  12  (Replies  30  Je  9) 
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Sign  of  the  cross.  Robert  P.  Maloney.  20  My  19 
Vanishing  eucharist.  Willard  F.Jabusch.  12  My 

12  (Replies  33  My  26, 31  Je  23) 
Vatican  II:  official  norms.  John  W.  O'Malley. 

11  Mr  31 

Vatican  II:  substantive  teaching.  Avery  Dulles. 
14  Mr  31  (Replies  28  Ap  21) 

TORRENS,  JAMES  S. 

John  Adams's  oratorio  "el  nino."  22  My  19 


V 


VATICAN  II 

Style  of  Vatican  II.  John  W.  O'Malley.  12  F  24 
(Replies  14  Mr  17,  29  Mr  24,  29  Ap  14, 

32  My  26) 

Vatican  II:  official  norms.  John  \V.  O'Malley. 
11  Mr  31 

Vatican  II:  substantive  teaching.  Avery  Dulles. 
14  Mr  31  (Replies  28  Ap  21) 

VIOLENCE 

Gun  control.  3  F  10  (Replies  44  Mr  3,  28  Mr  31) 
Night.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Mr  3 1 


w 


WAR  AND  PEACE 

Day  of  short  sleeves  and  promises  of  spring. 

Terry  Golway.  6  Ap  7 
Desire  for  an  american  empire.  Thomas  J. 

McCarthy.  6  Mr  24 
Diplomacy:  still  our  first  line  of  defense.  Anthony 

Quainton.  8  Ja  20  (Replies  29  F  10) 
Discussing  war  with  children.  Thomas  J. 

McCarthy.  6  Ap  2 1 
Forgiveness:  a  radical  new  factor.  William  Bole. 

16Ap21 
God  or  country?  3  Mr  3 1 
Just  war  case  for  the  war.  George  Weigel.  7  Mr 

3 1  (Replies  30  Ap  14,  28  Ap  21,  32  Ap  28,  27 

My  12) 

Marching,  but  not  to  their  drummer.  Eli 

Rodgers-Melnick.  18  Mr  17 
Military'  peacemaking.  3  My  12  (Replies  30  My  9) 
Pro-choice  war.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  20  Ap  14 
Roadblocks  for  the  road  map.  3  My  26 
Rules  ot  engagement.  3  Ap  14 
Soldiers  came  asking.  Michael  Griffin.  8  Je  23 
Unjust  war,  good  outcomes.  John  F.  Kavanaugh. 

6  My  19  (Replies  30  Je  23) 
War  and  the  economy.  3  Mr  24 
War  on  terrorism.  Caryle  Murphy.  8  Ap  28 
War  or  peace?  3  F  24 

Windier  the  "just  war"?  Drew  Christiansen.  7  Mr 

24  (Replies  30  Ap  14,  29  Ap  21,  30  My  12) 
Sfo-J  can't  fight  fire  with  bullets.  Joseph  G.  Bock. 

WESGEL,  GEORGE 

just  war  case  for  the  war.  7  Mr  3 1  (Replies  30  Ap 
14,  28  Ap  2 1,32  Ap  28,  27  My  12) 

WEINERT,  EGON 

Art  as  mission.  Leo  J.  O'Donovan.  18  Je  23 


WELCH,  EDWARD  M. 

Justice  in  executive  compensation.  8  My  19 

WELFARE 

Welfare's  unfair  work  requirement.  3  My  19 

WHITE,  KEVIN 

Pilgrimage.  18  Mr  24 

WOMEN 

Catholic  women  deacons.  Phyllis  Zagano.  9  F  17 

(Replies  30  F  24) 
Impossible  burden.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Ja  20 

(Replies  30  F  17) 
Separate  is  sometimes  better.  John  W.  Donohue. 

12  F  10 


Substance  abuse:  the  feminine  mystique.  Joseph  A. 
Califanojr.  12  My  19 

WORD  (column) 

See  BERGANT,  DIANNE 

WROE,  ANN 

Holy  water.  1 3  Mr  3 


ZAGANO,  PHYLLIS 

Catholic  women  deacons.  9  F  17  (Replies  30  F  24) 
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game,  any  growth  in  the  number  of  Latino  Protestants 
would  be  a  loss  of  Latino  Catholics.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
monodimensional  view  of  defection  has  been  fueled  over 
the  years  by  uncritical  analysis  and  anecdotal  generaliza- 
tions that  made  predictions  about  all  Hispanics  without 
scrutinizing  important  sociological  variations  among  dif- 
ferent groups  and  regions.  As  recently  as  the  autumn  2002, 
the  U.S.  bishops  reechoed  fears  of  defection  to  "sects"  in  a 
pastoral  document  charting  Hispanic  ministry,  although 
this  concern  ignored  findings  to  the  contrary  from  1997. 

The  most  recent  report,  Religious  Identification,  which 
was  issued  on  Dec.  12,  2002,  by  the  Program  for  the 
Analysis  of  Religion  Among  Latinos/as  (PARAL),  based  at 
Brooklyn  College  in  New  York,  trumps  the  fragmented 
and  partial  data  previously  used  to  profile  Hispanic  defec- 
tion. Drawing  from  the  American  Religious  Identification 
Survey  (ARIS  2001),  a  telephone  survey  of  50,281  house- 
holds in  48  states,  researchers  extracted  the  data  using  a 
nationwide  sample  of  nearly  3,000  Hispanics.  These  find- 
ings were  compared  with  similar  data  from  the  National 
Survey  of  Religious  Identification  (N.S.R.I.),  which  inter- 
viewed over  1 13,000  persons  in  1990.  Because  of  the  size  of 
the  sample,  its  national  scope  and  incorporation  of  data 
from  the  U.S.  census  of  2000,  the  ARIS/PARAL  report 
offers  a  more  reliable  picture  of  Hispanic  religious  identi- 
fication in  the  United  States  than  other  surveys  to  date. 

hispanics  are  not  leaving  Catholicism  for  the  Pentecostal  or 
Protestant  churches.  The  Protestant  share  of  the  Hispanic 
adult  population  held  steady  (26  percent  in  1990  and  25  per- 
cent in  2001),  while  Pentecostals  increased  only  fractionally, 
from  a  little  more  than  3  percent  to  a  little  less  than  4  per- 
cent. But  even  though  Catholic  Latinos  and  Latinas  did  not 
defect  to  other  denominations,  ARIS/PARAL  reports  that 
the  Catholic  share  of  the  nation's  Hispanic  population  has 
dropped  from  66  percent  in  1990  to  57  percent. 

One  can  expect  these  numbers  to  be  challenged.  Every 
survey  of  Hispanics  faces  a  methodological  challenge  of  gar- 
gantuan proportions.  Among  the  foreign-born,  Spanish- 
speaking  only  population  in  the  United  States,  many  refuse 
to  participate  because  they  have  reason  to  fear  government 
connections  to  a  survey.  ARIS  accounted  for  this  difficult-to- 
survey  group  by  weighting  the  responses  of  the  foreign-born 
Hispanics  who  speak  English  so  that  their  attitudes  are 
attributed  to  the  other  foreign-born  who  speak  only  Spanish. 
This  is  an  acceptable  statistical  remedy,  but  it  does  increase 
the  familiar  "plus  or  minus  percentage  range."  ARIS  took  a 
more  conservative  approach  than  another  recent  survey  that 
weighted  the  foreign-born  based  on  an  over-sample  of 
groups  in  the  only  Spanish-speaking  category.  As  a  result  of 
these  different  approaches,  ARIS  reports  that  foreign-born 
Hispanics  are  less  likely  to  be  Catholic  (54  percent)  than  the 


U.S.-born  (59  percent),  while  the  Pew  Hispanic  Center  has 
a  huge  favorable  difference  between  foreign-born  Catholics 
(76  percent)  and  the  U.S.-born  (59  percent).  Because  the 
questions  about  religious  identification  asked  by  these  sur- 
veys are  not  alike,  a  Solomonic  choice  to  divide  the  differ- 
ence will  not  produce  a  reliable  result.  Until  a  new  survey  is 
conducted  incorporating  an  improved  methodology,  the 
ARIS/PARAL  numbers  offer  the  advantage  of  having  asked 
about  religious  identification  without  "steering"  the  respon- 
dent into  the  categories  of  "Protestant,  Catholic  or  Jew." 

If  the  Catholic  Hispanics  from  1990  did  not  go  to  the 
Protestant  churches,  where  did  they  go?  The  ARIS/PARAL 
report  shows  that  the  fastest  growing  religious  group  among 
Hispanics  was  of  those  adults  who  profess  "no  religion." 
Their  percentages  rose  from  6  percent  in  1 990  to  1 3  percent 
in  2001.  Although  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
most  Hispanics  declaring  no  religion  in  2001  had  been  part 
of  the  66  percent  who  reported  belonging  to  Roman 
Catholicism  in  1990,  the  appearance  of  7  percent  in  the  no- 
religion  column  is  clearly  linked  to  the  loss  of  9  percent  from 
the  Catholic  column. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  that  those  of  no  religion  were 
scarcely  missed,  since  the  overall  number  of  Latinos/as  grew 
by  54  percent  between  1990  and  2000.  This  "shrink-while- 
we're-growing"  phenomenon  results  from  a  general  demo- 
graphic change  that  increases  die  number  of  Hispanic 
Catholic  adults  from  9.6  million  in  1990  to  almost  13.1  mil- 
lion in  2001,  even  as  the  percentage  of  die  Catholic  share- 
was  dropping.  The  same  principle  holds  for  the  Protestant 
and  Pentecostal  churches  that  saw  their  numbers  swell,  even 
if  dieir  percentage  of  all  Hispanics  stayed  stagnant  over  the 
past  10  years.  A  pastor  surveying  a  church  packed  with 
Hispanics  on  a  Sunday  may  doubt  that  there  are  more 
Hispanics  of  no  religion,  yet  all  die  churches  are  challenged 
by  this  rapidly  growing  new  religious  grouping. 

Although  it  may  seem  contradictory  to  claim  that  those 
with  no  religion  constitute  a  religious  group,  the 
ARIS/PARAL  report  shows  that  an  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  diose  widi  no  religion  believe  in  God  (85  percent)  and 
nearly  three  out  of  four  believe  in  miracles  and  attention  by 
God  to  them  and  their  personal  needs.  While  half  of  these 
adults  consider  themselves  "secular"  in  oudook,  most  of  the 
other  half  consider  themselves  "religious."  A  majority  of 
those  who  profess  no  religion  are  far  from  atheism. 

The  ARIS/PARAL  report  shows  there  are  about  an 
equal  number  of  foreign-born  and  U.S.-born  Hispanics  in 
this  category.  Even  allowing  for  the  weighting  issue  dis- 
cussed above,  the  emergence  of  this  form  of  religious  identi- 
fication merits  examination.  A  third  have  never  considered 
themselves  to  have  a  religion,  so  they  clearly  escape  the  accu- 
sation of  "defection."  Hispanic  no-religionists  do  seem  sig- 
nificantly young,  with  35  percent  under  the  age  of  30  years, 
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red  with  die  general  U.S.  population  in  which 
thos<  n  have  only  1 2  percent  of  their  numbers 

under  30.  The  relative  youth  of  the  no-religionists  probably 
explains  why  they  have  fewer  children  than  Hispanics  pro- 
fessing religion.  They  also  tend  (68  percent)  to  marry  per- 
sons with  no  religion.  But  when  Hispanic  no-religionists 
marry  Catholics,  the  children  are  raised  as  Catholic  80  per- 
cent of  the  time — twice  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  children 
raised  Protestant  (40  percent)  when  the  partner  of  the  no- 
religionist  is  Protestant.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  lump  all  of 
the  no-religionists  into  the  same  socio-economic  categories. 

the  scope  of  the  APJS/PARAL  report  makes  it  possible  to 
examine  Hispanic  religious  identity  in  all  48  continental 
states  instead  of  watering  down  the  sample  for  a  few 
metropolitan  areas  where  Hispanics  are  concentrated.  The 
difference  between  the  findings  of  this  report  and  others  that 
show  higher  percentages  of  Catholic  membership  appears  to 
be  related  to  a  major  influx  of  Hispanics  into  many  new 
states  that  previously  had  few  Hispanics. 

The  mushrooming  Latino  population  in  diaspora  states 
affects  the  category  of  no-religionists.  Hispanics  living  in  the 
West  South  Central  region,  for  instance,  which  includes 
Texas,  are  the  least  likely  to  belong  to  this  no-religion  cate- 
gory (10  percent)  and  the  most  likely  to  identify  as  Roman 
Catholics  (63  percent).  On  the  other  hand,  Hispanics  in  the 
West  North  Central  part  of  the  country  (Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas)  are  more 
likely  to  be  of  no  religion  (30  percent)  than  Protestant  (23 
percent).  If  we  recognize  that  churches  in  these  states  have 
not  responded  at  the  pace  of  the  demographic  explosion, 
then  one  reason  that  Hispanics  in  these  states  reported  no 
membership  in  any  particular  religion  may  be  that  there  are 
as  yet  few  Latino  faith  communities  to  which  they  might 
belong. 

Like  most  reliable  social  science  surveys,  the 
APJS/PARAL  can  be  enriched  by  comparison  with  other 
worthwhile  research.  The  rapidly  growing  number  of 
Hispanic  believers  who  belong  to  no  religion  may  be 
explained  by  changes  in  pastoral  practice.  As  observed  by 
Maty  Beth  Celio,  director  of  research  for  die  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Seattle,  the  establishment  of  the  new  Code  of 
Canon  Lav:  during  the  1980's  has  reformed  centuries-old 
date  back  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  16th 
century.  Previously,  Catholic  teaching  encountered  the 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  by  emphasizing 
diat  the  sacraments  did  not  depend  upon  an  individual's  level 
of  appreciation  for  validity.  Sacraments  were  efficacious  ex 
opere  open/to  according  to  Trent  and  its  catechisms, 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  from  Catholic  countries 
throughout  the  19th  and  into  the  20th  century  could  rely  on 
this  doctrinal  teaching  so  as  to  use  reception  of  the  sacra- 


ments as  a  key  to  religious  identity.  Aldiough  church  atten- 
dance and  knowledge  of  the  faith  may  have  been  thin,  a 
Catholic  culture  provided  a  space  for  claiming  church  mem- 
bership. 

The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  establishes  a  category  of 
"deferred"  sacraments.  Children  are  not  to  be  baptized  or 
receive  first  holy  Communion  and  couples  are  not  to  be 
married  in  the  church  unless  there  is  a  contractual  form  of 
association  with  the  parish  before  conferring  the  sacraments. 
The  Catholic  survey  conducted  by  Dr.  Celio  and  her  associ- 
ates in  2000  reported  that  parishes  with  Hispanics  are  more 
likely  to  contact  adults  in  sacramental  preparation  courses 
(21.4  percent)  than  parishes  without  Hispanics  (14.2  per- 
cent). But  while  her  report  states  that  deferring  the  sacra- 
ment often  becomes  a  means  of  attracting  Hispanics  to  more 
active  participation,  it  does  not  tell  us  what  happens  to  those 
Hispanics  who  decline  to  attend  the  sacramental  preparation 
classes. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of 
current  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  sacramental  practice, 
but  as  a  reminder  that  policies  often  produce  unintended 
consequences.  In  this  case,  it  seems  legitimate  to  ask  if 
Hispanics  always  understand  the  reasons  when  they  are  told 
that  baptism  has  been  "deferred"  because  they  have  not  been 
active  members  of  the  parish  or  are  unwilling  to  take  cours- 
es in  religious  education  as  preparation.  Without  the  sacra- 
ments that  constitute  rites  of  passage,  cultural  Catholicism 
cannot  survive.  This  might  explain  why  Hispanics  say  they 
have  "no  religion,"  even  when  they  believe  in  God,  in  mira- 
cles and  attend  church  services  at  important  moments  of  life 
and  the  liturgical  year.  In  short,  the  cultural  Catholicism  that 
so  richly  served  generations  of  immigrants  from  Ireland, 
Italy,  Poland  and  the  like  has  been  ripped  away  from  Latinos 
and  Latinas. 

The  ARIS/PARAL  report  offers  well-substantiated  find- 
ings to  church  leadership  rather  than  pastoral  judgments 
such  as  these,  which  are  only  my  own.  It  appears,  however, 
that  raising  the  standards  for  Catholic  membership  since 
1985  has  helped  reverse  a  previous  trend  for  Hispanic 
Catholics  to  join  Protestant  churches.  That  policy,  however, 
may  have  created  a  new  "problem"  for  Hispanics  who  have 
defined  their  religious  identity  by  cultural  Catholicism. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  them  as  having  "defected,"  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  consider  these  Hispanics  as  "corrected"  by  a 
change  in  church  policy.  Correction  rather  than  defection 
may  also  be  a  cause  for  pastoral  optimism.  When  taking  into 
account  the  relative  youth  of  this  group  and  the  diaspora  to 
new  areas,  there  may  be  a  temporary  quality  to  the  condition 
of  "no  religion"  for  Hispanics.  In  any  case,  it  would  appear 
diat  the  increasing  diversity  among  U.S.  Hispanics  calls  for 
more  variation  in  approaches  to  evangelization  and  pas- 
toral care. 
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Just  Policing 
Not  War 


BY  GERALD  SCHLABACH 


VIRTUALLY  EVERY  CHRISTIAN  tra- 
dition is  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways  on  war.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  U.S.  bishops  published  The 
Challenge  of  Peace,  which  explicitly  paired 
just  war  and  pacifism  as  legitimate  Christian 
responses  to  war.  Three  years  later, 
Methodist  bishops  in  the  United  States 
made  a  similar  affirmation.  And  although 
"historic  peace  churches"  like  the 
Mennonites  and  Quakers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  reciprocate  by  embracing  just 
war  thinking,  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept. 
11,  2001,  did  prompt  some  of  their  leaders, 
ethicists  and  peacemaking  practitioners  to 
affirm  international  rule  of  law  as  the  best 
framework  for  responding  to  terrorism.  And 
that  implies  international  enforcement 
mechanisms — that  is,  policing. 

Surprisingly,  policing  has  received  far 
less  attention  in  Christian  ethical  thought 
than  warfare.  In  crucial  ways,  war  and  polic- 
ing follow  very  different  dynamics,  and  nei- 
ther just  war  thinkers  nor  pacifists  have 
quite  faced  up  to  these  differences.  To  do  so 
together,  however,  could  help  point  a  way 
through  the  long  impasse  between  pacifism  and  just  war — 
for  the  good  of  both  Christian  unity  and  international 
peacemaking.  This  is  especially  important,  lest  "policing" 
be  definitively  usurped  as  a  euphemism  for  its  opposite — 
domination  of  the  international  system  by  a  single  super- 
power that  is  able  to  flaunt  or  distort  international  law.  Iraq, 
not  Al  Qaeda,  is  now  dominating  our  headlines,  of  course. 
In  the  context  of  9/1 1  terrorism,  the  U.S.  bishops  urged 
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relatively  more  attention  to  nonmilitary  work  that  address- 
es the  causes  of  terrorism;  in  the  context  of  Saddam 
Hussein  s  tyranny  their  policy  recommendations  have  large- 
ly remained  within  a  just  war  framework.  But  what  happens 
when  a  war  is  not  just?  Who  decides?  And  what  moral  obli- 
gation is  there  to  suffer,  or  even  surrender,  when  the  only 
apparent  alternative  is  to  wage  an  unjust  war,  thus  commit-  \ 
ting  murder?  Neither  just  war  theorists  nor  the  Catholic; 
Church,  which  has  long  championed  the  theory,  have  fully  < 
faced  these  questions. 

But  historic  peace  churches  have  also  found  they  must; 
have  it  both  ways.  For  they  have  had  to  acknowledge  the ; 
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need  for  someone,  somewhere,  to  use  potentially  lethal  vio- 
lence to  preserve  order  in  a  fallen  world.  The  case  of  the 
Mennonites — the  community  to  which  I  belong — is  especial- 
ly instructive  here.  Historically  they  have  been  more  reticent 
than  Quakers  to  participate  in  local  police  forces  or  to  imag- 
ine conditions  under  which  they  might  participate  in  interna- 
tional policing. 

After  Sept.  1 1  the  best  alternative  to  military  retaliation 
many  pacifists  could  advocate  was  to  treat  the  attacks  as  a 
crime  and  to  try  the  terrorists  in  international  law  courts.  A 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  statement  upheld  "the  call  of 
Jesus  to  love  enemies  and  live  as  peacemakers,"  but  it  also 
called  on  "governments  to  exercise  restraint  and  respect  for 
die  process  of  international  law  and  diplomacy." 

The  veteran  Mennonite  peacemaker  John  Paul  Lederach, 
now  on  the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame's  Kroc  Institute  for 
International  Peace  Studies,  called  for  a  multifaceted 
response  to  Sept.  11  that  would  address  root  causes  and 
strengthen  the  international  system.  He  also  recommended 
recourse  to  the  United  Nations,  to  Islamic  courts  of  law  and 
to  "domestic  and  international  policing." 

But  appeals  like  this  do  not  specify  who  would  apprehend 
the  criminals,  how  the  arresting  agents  would  operate  and 
whether  the  political  bodies  that  conduct  international  polic- 
ing would  have  the  support  of  pacifist  churches. 

Jim  Wallis,  editor  of  Sojourners  magazine,  stated  the 
problem  clearly.  He  had  advocated  "the  most  extensive  inter- 
national and  diplomatic  pressure  the  world  has  ever  seen 
against  bin  Laden  and  his  networks  of  terror  focusing  the 
worlds  political  will,  intelligence,  security,  legal  action,  and 
police  enforcement  against  terrorism." 

"But,"  he  acknowledged,  "when  the  international  com- 
munity has  spoken,  tried  and  found  them  guilty... we  will  still 
have  to  confront  the  ethical  dilemmas  involved  in  enforcing 
those  measures.  The  terrorists  must  be  found,  captured,  and 
stopped.  This  involves  using  some  kind  of  force." 

Wallis's  primary  focus  remained  on  the  conditions  of 
global  inequity  and  superpower  hubris  that  breed  resentment 
and  terrorism.  Nonetheless,  he  was  acknowledging  that  even 
if  society  did  everything  he  and  other  peace  activists  called 
for,  it  would  still  require  a  police  function. 

War  and  Policing 

I  he  pacifist  and  just  war  traditions  could  not  only  achieve 
:ater  clarity  about  the  war,  but  might  even  find  this 
Dining  less  of  a  church-dividing  issue,  if  they  both  paid 
mi  >re  attention  to  ways  in  which  war  is  significantly  different 

from  policing: 

•  Political  leaders  draw  on  the  rhetoric  of  national  pride, 
honor  and  crusading  to  marshal  the  political  will  and  sustain 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  fight  wars.  This  routinely  produces 
the  phenomena  we  call  "war  fever"  and  "rallying  around  the 


flag,"  which  make  moral  deliberation  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. Police  officials  by  contrast  appeal  to  the  common  good  of 
the  community  to  justify  their  actions,  seeking  to  defuse  the 
emotions  that  lead  to  violence. 

•  Even  circumscribed  warfare  that  meets  the  standards  of  the 
just  war  tradition  is  too  blunt  a  tool  to  serve  the  police  offi- 
cer's task  of  identifying  and  apprehending  criminals.  Police 
officers  are  expected  to  use  the  minimum  force  needed  to 
achieve  their  objective,  and  are  judged  harshly  if  there  is  "col- 
lateral damage"  of  the  kind  that  routinely  occurs  in  warfare. 

•  War  can  «never  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  law  in  the  way  that 
policing  is.  As  Stanley  Hauerwas  notes,  in  good  policing  the 
"arresting  agent  is  not  the  same  as  the  judging  agent,"  but  in 
war  "those  two  are  the  same."  If  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic processes  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  teaches 
us  anything,  it  is  that  no  rule  of  law  is  possible  widiout  sepa- 
rating the  roles  of  judge  and  arresting  agent. 

•  We  have  words  like  "frenzy"  and  "berserk"  in  our  vocabu- 
lary because  our  ancestors  noticed  that  in  the  heat  of  battle 
irrationality  sets  in.  In  this  volatile  psychological  situation, 
soldiers  can  strike  indiscriminately  and  draw  on  every  emo- 
tion that  Augustine's  theory  of  "right  intention"  would  rule 
out.  Police  officials  by  contrast  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent 
this  phenomenon;  and  when  it  occurs,  we  condemn  it  as 
police  brutality. 

Community  Policing  as  a  Model 

What  most  distinguishes  good  policing  from  warfare  are 
the  relationships  police  forces  have  with  the  populations 
they  are  sworn  to  protect.  "Community  policing"  is  a  new 
name  for  an  old  strategy  that  gets  police  out  of  their  patrol 
cars,  onto  the  street,  into  town  meetings  and  integrated  into 
neighborhoods.  It  has  been  described  by  Christopher 
Freeman  Adams  in  The  Christian  Century  as  a  shift  from 
military-inspired  responses  to  crime  "to  one  that  relies  on 
forming  partnerships  with  constituents.  It  employs  health 
and  human  service  programs  as  well  as  more  traditional  law 
enforcement,  with  an  emphasis  on  crime  prevention.  It  rep- 
resents a  change  from  a  reactive  model  of  law  enforcement 
to  one  dedicated  to  developing  the  moral  structure  of  com- 
munities." 

This  is  how  pacifists  like  Lederach  urge  us  to  respond  to 
terrorism.  Terrorism  is  not  located  in  any  one  territory,  he 
notes.  It  instead  uses  "the  power  of  a  free  and  open  system" 
for  its  own  benefit.  Its  threat  is  like  a  virus,  which  uses  the 
host  system's  resources  to  destroy  the  host.  "And  you  do  not 
fight  this  kind  of  enemy  by  shooting  at  it,"  Lederach  says. 
"You  respond  by  strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  system  to 
prevent  the  virus  and  strengthen  its  immunity." 

Is  Just  Policing  Possible? 

Ours  is  a  world  that  suffers  from  crime,  unjust  aggression, 
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exploitation  and  wholesale  abuse  of  human  rights.  In  such  a 
world,  love  of  neighbor  and  protection  of  the  innocent  seem 
at  times  to  require  the  judicious  use  of  violent  force.  It  thus 
seems  mere  "common  sense"  that  war  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  protect  innocent  third  parties  and  maintain 
order  between  nations,  just  as  the  use  of  police  force  does 
within  a  given  community. 

The  just  war  tradition  has  gained  much  of  its  credibility 
by  imagining  war  to  be  like  police  action,  without  facing  up 
to  how  different  the  dynamics  of  warfare  can  be  from  polic- 
ing. 

But  pacifists,  at  least  Mennonites,  have  traditionally  not 
served  as  police  officers.  At  mid-2 Oth  century,  Guy  F. 
Hershberger  wrote  that  "the  Christian  is  called  to 
live  a  life  on  a  higher  level  than"  being  involved  in 
police  work.  Later  his  student  John  Howard  Yoder 
wrote,  "The  question,  'May  a  Christian  be  a  police- 
man?' is  posed  in  legalistic  terms.  The  answer  is  to 
pose  the  question  on  the  Christian  level:  'Is  the 
Christian  called  to  be  a  policeman?'" 

There  are  precedents  both  in  Mennonite  prac- 
tice and  among  leading  Mennonite  thinkers  for 
seeing  policing  as  a  different  from  warfare. 
Mennonites  have  been  leaders  in  developing  non- 
violent alternatives  to  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  have  created  programs  for  victim-offender  reconcilia- 
tion— with  restitution  rather  than  retributive  punishment  as 
the  judicially  recognized  consequence  of  crime. 

Viewing  the  enforcement  of  international  law  as  "just 
policing"  would  allow  pacifists  to  integrate  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  been  making  to  international  peacemaking 
into  a  process  of  "just  policing,"  without  requiring  them  to 
condone  warfare  even  in  exceptional  cases. 

For  persons  from  the  just  war  tradition,  the  possibility  of 
applying  the  model  of  "community  policing"  in  the  inter- 
national arena  gives  Catholics  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  mandate  to  "undertake  an  evalua- 
tion of  war  with  an  entirely  new  attitude."  It  is  also  a  way  to 
respond  faithfully  and  practically  to  the  increasingly  critical 
approach  to  warfare  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  initiated. 

For  all  of  this  to  become  a  political  reality,  the  world's 
Christian  community  will  need  to  take  leadership  in  apply- 
ing already-proven  strategies  for  nonviolent  action  to  the 
defense  of  whole  populations,  which  we  currently  refer  to  as 
national  defense. 

The  U.S.  bishops  pointed  in  this  direction  in  their  1993 
pastoral  letter,  The  Hm-oest  of  Justice  is  Sown  in  Peace,  by 
declaring  that  "the  vocation  of  peacemaking  [is]  mandatory" 
for  all  the  faithful.  They  also  recognized  that  "the  church 
must  seek  to  foster  communities  where  peaceable  virtues 
can  take  root  and  be  nourished." 

When  they  turned  to  policy  recommendations,  howev- 


er, the  bishops  were  far  more  specific  about  steps  the 
nation-state  should  take  than  about  steps  the  church  itself 
should  take.  To  be  faithful  to  its  peacemaking  vocation,  the 
Catholic  Church  needs  practices  that  are  church-wide  and 
parish-deep.  It  needs  institutions  that  correspond  to  the 
magisterium's  teaching  that  the  just  war  tradition  begins 
with  a  strong  presumption  against  violence,  allows  wars 
only  as  an  exception  and  does  so  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Perhaps  in  this  time  of  great  change,  the  international 
church  should  explore  doing  nothing  less  than  developing  a 
nonviolent  peaceforce  of  its  own.  This  is  something  pacifists 
and  just  war  Christians  could  cooperate  in,  and  it  would 
provide  a  model  for  governments  in  making  the  transition 


to  new  forms  of  conflict  prevention  and  national  defense. 

The  church  is  history's  archetypical  transnational  soci- 
ety, along  with  Diaspora  Judaism.  When  Vatican  II 
described  the  church  as  a  transnational  "pilgrim  people  of 
God"  who  have  renounced  direct  political  control,  it  creat- 
ed the  conceptual  space  for  a  nonviolent  "army"  to  achieve 
the  political  goals  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  Catholic  Church  could  begin  this  process  by  form- 
ing strategic  think  tanks  and  pilot  projects  for  the  nonvio- 
lent defense  of  peoples,  building  on  parish  experience 
throughout  the  world,  diocesan  social  justice  offices  and  its 
college  and  university  justice  and  peace  studies  programs. 
Without  such  efforts  Catholics  serving  in  the  military  and 
in  international  police  forces  stand  little  chance  of  fulfilling 
the  just  war  criterion  of  last  resort. 

Just  as  Mennonites  must  now  contemplate  a  historic 
reversal  to  their  rejection  of  governmental  responsibilities, 
the  concept  of  just  policing  would  require  Catholics  to  con- 
template an  equivalent  transformation  in  political  theology 
and  pastoral  practice. 

To  institutionalize  practices  involved  in  just  policing, 
after  all,  Catholics  will  need  to  act  in  ways  that  may  at  first 
be  uncomfortably  countercultural  for  them.  But  in  the  con- 
text of  what  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  called  die  modern  "cul- 
ture of  death,"  there  may  in  fact  be  no  other  way  to  be  pro- 
cultural,  in  the  best  and  most  human  sense,  than  to  be  coun- 
tercultural at  strategic  points.  S 


The  just  war  tradition  has  not 
faced  up  to  how  different  the 
dynamics  of  warfare  can  be 
from  policing. 
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Morgan  Freeman,  as  God,  counsels  Jim  Carrey's  character  in  "Bruce  Almighty. 


God  is  A  multiple  choice 
quiz.  Which  God  will  we 
choose?  One  turns  nosy  old 
women  into  pillars  of  salt,  slips 
serpents  down  the  togas  of  Egyptians  and 
sets  Satan  loose  on  his  best  friend  just  to 
see  how  he  will  stand  up  under  the  boils 
and  windy  advice  of  neighbors.  Another 
rains  down  Wonder  Bread  in  the  desert, 
gives  an  old  couple  a  child  late  in  life  and 
builds  great  rainbows  in  the  sky  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  a  prolonged  cruise 
marked  by  terrible  weather,  resdess  pets 
and  a  contentious  family. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  endowed 
their  gods  with  all-too-human  characteris- 
tics: lust,  envy,  greed,  revenge  and  wound- 
ed vanity.  These  traits  made  them  familiar 
for  us  mortals,  but  not  terribly  edifying.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
Hebrews  kept  their  God  up  there  in  the 
clouds,  a  disembodied  voice  whose  very 
name  might  not  be  uttered.  Christians  try 
to  have  it  both  ways:  commandments  and 
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brimstone  in  the  Old  Testament  and  beat- 
itudes and  lambs  in  the  New.  But  even 
Christians  seem  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  times.  In  the  days  of  Joyce's  famous 
retreat  in  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man,  God  watched  every  move,  waiting 
for  some  excuse  to  plunge  the  careless 
schoolboy  into  the  everlasting  sauna.  In 
the  New  Age  theologies,  God  is  more, 
like,  laid-back.  You  know,  live  and  let  live. 
Approachable.  Nice.  We're  constantly 
shifting  our  metaphors  and  analogies  to 
try  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 

Bruce  Almighty  is,  like,  with  it. 
Personally,  I'd  rather  be  without  it,  but 
many  people  seem  concerned  about  the 
film.  It  has  attracted  a  huge  audience,  and 
even  some  of  the  critics  who  have  written 
passionately  about  it  may  have  seen  it.  It 
follows  the  post-Joycean  trend.  In  recent 
years  we've  had  the  comedian  George 
Burns  in  a  fishing  hat  as  the  eponymous 
hero  in  "Oh  God!"  and  the  singer  Alanis 
Morrissette  in  a  sorry  tutu  in  "Dogma."  If 
movies  are  a  barometer  of  culture,  then  it 
seems  clear  that  in  this  age  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  called  "fear  of  the  Lord"  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  Edsel  and  Hula  Hoop. 


Leave  awe  and  sonorous  off-screen  voices 
to  Charlton  Heston  epics  and  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

In  "Bruce  Almighty"  Morgan 
Freeman  gives  us  a  nice  cozy  God,  seen 
through  human  eyes  as  a  custodian  in  a 
spotless,  empty  loft  building.  Armed  only 
with  mop  and  bucket,  he  radiates  a  soft- 
spoken,  self-assured  dignity.  Would  that 
the  world  were  as  easily  sanitized  and 
ordered  as  his  office.  This  empty  suite  is 
the  ideal  universe  as  it  would  look  if  God 
could  do  his  job  without  unruly  human 
beings  coming  on  the  scene  to  make  a  cos- 
mic mess  of  things.  It's  clean,  but  truth  be 
told,  a  bit  sterile,  chilly  and  dull. 

Jim  Carrey,  as  Bruce  Nolan,  redefines 
the  term  "unruly."  In  fact,  he  makes  chaos 
seem  a  laughably  inadequate  euphemism. 
Even  when  he  stands  still  on  the  screen, 
his  expression  and  body  language  shout 
out  warnings  of  the  explosion  of  manic 
energy  to  come.  He  is  70  years  too  young. 
With  his  elastic  face  and  remarkable 
comic  athleticism  he  would  have  been  a 
silent-movie  clown  to  rival  Chaplin.  But  in 
a  world  where  adults  speak  and  frequently 
communicate  ideas,  he  seems  out  of  place. 
He  is  the  precocious  child  brought  in  to  a 
wedding  reception.  At  first,  his  antics 
amuse  the  bridal  party,  but  encouraged  by 


A  miraculous  parting  of  tomato  soup. 
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the  laughter  and  intoxicated  hy  the  atten- 
tion, he  notches  up  his  act  and  soon 
becomes  a  royal  pain  in  the  wedding  cake. 
Jim  Carrey's  physical  comedy  acts  like 
strychnine:  convulsions  leading  to  paraly- 
sis. 

But  in  this  film  it  works.  Bruce's  antic 
behavior  reflects  his  infantile  spiritual 
development  in  stark  contrast  to  the  mea- 
sured speech  and  deliberate  movements  of 
Morgan  Freeman.  Bruce  Nolan  has  never 
grown  up,  and  that  is  the  point  of  the 
story.  He  inhabits  the  child's  self-centered 
universe;  the  musical  scale  of  his  personal- 
ity has  but  one  note:  me-me-me.  In  the 
adult  world  he  visits  on  a  tourist  visa,  he 
does  feel-good  feature  stories  for  the  local 
television  news  in  Buffalo,  but  he  longs  to 
become  the  chief  suit  and  haircut  at  the 
anchor  desk.  His  boyish  charm  and  goofy 
grin  make  him  a  natural  for  stories  like  the 
world's  largest  chocolate-chip  cookie.  His 
assignment  to  do  a  five  interview  during 
an  anniversary  voyage  of  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  around  Niagara  Falls  turns  out  to  be 
an  excuse  to  get  him  out  of  the  studio 
when  his  rival  takes  over  as  the  new 
anchor.  When  he  hears  about  the  appoint- 
ment over  his  earpiece,  Bruce  turns  the 
five  interview  into  an  attack  on  the  station, 
thus  burning  his  bridges  before  him. 

Like  any  immature  person,  Bruce  has 
to  blame  someone  else  for  his  misfortune. 
His  live-in  girlfriend,  Grace  Connelly 
(Jennifer  Aniston),  takes  the  first  assault, 
but  Bruce  saves  the  major  tantrum  for 
God.  He  shouts,  "Why  me?"  A  normal 
person  would  respond,  "Because  you're  a 
jerk,"  but  God  shows  more  patience  for 
his  misbehaving  creatures.  He  calls  Bruce 
on  his  cell  phone  and  initiates  a  little 
game.  If  Bruce  thinks  God  is  doing  such  a 
poor  job  of  running  the  universe,  let  him 
take  a  turn.  God  lets  Bruce  have  all  his 
power,  and — here's  the  catch — the 
responsibility. 

True  to  form,  Bruce  uses  his  powers 
like  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  He  makes  a 
woman's  dress  fly  up,  gets  a  new  outfit  for 
himself,  transforms  his  wreck  of  a  car  into 
a  Porsche  and  then  parts  traffic  as  though 
it  were  the  Red  Sea.  All  harmless  enough. 
His  game  takes  a  nasty  turn,  however, 
when  he  garbles  the  voice  of  the  new 
anchor  so  that  he  can  replace  him.  After  a 
night  of  miracle-enhanced  romance  with 
Grace,  he  takes  her  to  a  candle-lit  dinner 
in  the  best  restaurant  in  town.  Good  Irish 


Catholic  girl  that  she  is,  Grace  thinks  he 
will  finally  propose  marriage,  but  he 
announces  that  he  will  be  the  new  anchor. 
Me-me-me.  She's  had  enough  of  that 
tune,  and  disappointed  and  humiliated, 
she  leaves. 

The  God  business  enters  a  tailspin. 
After  a  series  of  disasters,  he  slowly  real- 
izes that  as  God  he  never  listens  to  people 
when  they  pray  and,  as  Bruce  Nolan, 
when  they  try  to  love  him.  (Grace  has 
earned  her  name.)  Maybe  that  is  why 
things  never  work  out  for  him.  If  he  is  to 
succeed,  not  as  God,  but  as  Bruce  Nolan, 
he  has  to  expand  his  horizons  beyond  his 
own  hatband. 

"Bruce  Almighty,"  like  any  other 
movie  that  tries  to  deal  with  God  outside 
the  biblical  framework,  produces  pre- 
dictable schizophrenic  reactions  among 
religious  organizations.  Universal  Studios, 
with  the  controversy  surrounding  Martin 
Scorsese's  "The  Last  Temptation  of 
Christ"  (1988)  still  smoldering  in  its  cor- 
porate memory,  even  hired  an  evangelical 
public-relations  firm,  Grace  Hill  Media, 
to  diffuse  any  complaints  that  might  arise 
from  re-employed  Taliban. 

One  might  ask,  what's  the  beef? 
"Bruce  Almighty"  teaches  a  mainstream, 
catechetical  message  by  having  its  main 
character  see  the  emptiness  of  his  self-cen- 
tered materialistic  life  and  learn  the  value 
of  human  love.  The  script  provides  a  the- 


matic restatement  of  Frank  Capra's  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life,"  which  this  film  cites  on 
several  occasions.  George  Bailey,  played 
by  James  Stewart,  tries  to  take  his  own  life 
when  creditors  threaten  to  close  his  bank. 
Through  the  angel  Clarence,  he  discovers 
that  family  and  friends  are  more  valuable 
than  liquid  assets.  Bruce  learns  that  nature 
builds  on  Grace,  not  the  anchor  desk. 

The  problem,  for  those  who  have  one, 
rests  with  the  first  commandment.  Some 
faith  traditions  interpret  "graven  images" 
so  broadly  that  any  representation  of  God 
or  even  the  human  form  in  art  is  forbid- 
den. Some  accept  icons  and  biblically 
grounded  images  as  fitting  expressions  of 
reverence,  but  comedy,  especially  in  con- 
temporary dress,  strikes  them  as  perilous- 
ly close  to  blasphemy.  There's  no  arguing 
with  history. 

For  good  or  ill,  we  live  in  an  age  that 
fails  to  distinguish  between  reverence  and 
pomposity.  Making  God  approachable  fits 
in  with  contemporary  egalitarian  ideals: 
God  is  just  like  us,  only  more  so.  The 
priest  lurking  under  my  gray  hair  would 
prefer  a  bit  more  awe  in  his  theological 
stew,  but  has  no  problem  with  an  occa- 
sional taste  of  spiritual  fast  food.  As  for 
"Bruce  Almighty,"  it's  a  breezy  summer 
movie,  a  god-burger  if  you  will,  not  a  the- 
ological treatise.  Enjoy  it,  if  you  will,  then 
return  to  your  diet  of  Dostoevsky  and 
Bernanos.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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There  are  Ph.D.  dissertations  yet  to  be 
written  on  religion  according  to  Bill 
Moyers  and  the  liberal  intellectuals  of 
Public  Television.  When  they  are, 
Professor  Elaine  Pagels  of  Princeton 
University  will  figure  prominently  as  one 
of  their  well-known  "talking  heads."  Her 
earlier  books,  The  Gnostic  Gospels  (1979) 
and  The  Origin  of  Satan  (1995),  are  stan- 
dard stock  items  in  the  big  chain  book- 
stores. This  new  book  has  been  targeted  at 
the  same  broad  readership.  It  concludes 
with  the  same  take-home  message.  What 
became  orthodox  or  official  Christianity 
repressed  the  diversity,  individual  freedom 
and  spiritual  innovation  of  "true 
Christianity,"  exemplified  in  writings 
from  members  of  ancient  Gnostic  sects — 
as  well  as  other  groups  branded  "hereti- 
cal." 

Whatever  the  value  of  formal  patterns 
of  church  authority,  liturgy  and  teaching, 
in  the  end  Pagels  concludes  that  individu- 
als are  responsible  for  patching  together  a 
spirituality  that  uncovers  and  nurtures  the 
divine  within.  She  concludes:  "We  have 
also  seen  the  hazards — even  terrible 
harm — that  sometimes  result  from 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  religious 
authority.  Most  of  us  sooner  or  later  find 
out  that,  at  critical  points  in  our  lives,  we 
must  strike  out  on  our  own  to  make  a  path 
where  none  exists."  Though  clearly 
to  elements  of  liberal 
Protestantism  (without  the  "social  gospel" 
ethic),  Pagels's  conclusion  will  resonate 
with  those  American  Catholics  who  feel 
betrayed  by  the  official  church. 

Since  Beyond  Belief  is  "religion  lite"  for 
the  PBS  crowd,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
debate  Professor  Pagels  on  scholarly 
details.  Suffice  to  say  that  almost  every 
generalization  could  be  challenged  or 


modified.  Like  any  movie  or  documentary 
script,  the  catalogue  of  heroes  and  villains 
has  been  simplified  beyond  recognition. 
The  author  would  have  readers  believe 
that  these  Gnostic  writings  had  been  hid- 
den away  in  scholars'  file  cabinets  until  she 
arrived  at  Harvard  as  a  graduate  student  in 
the  late  1960's.  While  many  of  these  writ- 
ings were  still  unpublished,  the  major  texts 
on  which  she  based  her  subsequent  schol- 
arly career — Heracleon's  commentary  on 
John,  patristic  accounts  of  Valentinians 
and  Valentinian  writings  discovered  in  the 
mid-2 Oth  century,  the  Gospel  ofTmth,  the 
Gospel  of  Philip  and  On  the  ReswTection,  as 
well  as  the  sayings  collection  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas — had  all  been  published  in 
English.  And  they  had  been  discussed  at 
length  in  a  popular  book  by  the  late  Hans 
Jonas,  The  Gnostic  Religion  (1958).  The  lat- 
ter is  still  one  of  the  finest  efforts  at  delin- 
eating the  spirit  of  Gnostic  writings  that 
we  possess.  As  Jonas  might  observe,  there 
is  a  gnosticizing  trend  toward  nihilism  in 
modern  intellectual  circles.  The  intellec- 
tual as  hero  must  be  "self-generated" 
(Greek:  autogenes — a  fine  Gnostic  term  for 
the  "Son"  in  the  divine  triad  of  "Father, 
Mother  and  Son"). 

Professor  Pagels  divides  her  tale  of 
Christianity  from  its  origins  to 
Constantine  into  five  chapters  devoted  to 
related  topics  in  the  eventual  triumph  of 
orthodox}^.  The  first  chapter  advocates 
divorcing  oneself  from  the  fourth-century 
conclusion  that  candidates  for  baptism  and 
Communion  must  profess  belief  in  a  set  of 
complicated  doctrines  (a  creed).  Hence 
the  words  of  the  book's  title,  "beyond 
belief,"  mean  getting  beyond  a 
Christianity  of  orthodox  doctrine.  Pagels 
grounds  her  case  on  the  origins  of 
Christianity  as  private,  household-based 
cultic  associations  more  interested  in  die 
miraculous  and  personal  experiences  of 
transformation  than  a  system  of  doctrines. 

Chapter  Two  is  built  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  John's  Gospel  and  the  Gnostic  ver- 
sion of  a  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  known 
as  the  Gospel  of  Tlmnas  advocated  by  a 
group  of  scholars  associated  with  Helmut 
Koester  at  Harvard  University.  According 
to  this  school,  the  Johannine  discourses 
are  developments  from  a  tradition 
opposed  to  Thomas  and  the  kind  of  reve- 
latory sayings  and  initiation  tradition  that 


are  preserved  in  Gnostic  sources.  These 
scholars  assume  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
reflects  a  mid-first  century  work  with  an 
elaborate  theory  of  origins,  exegesis  of 
Genesis,  soteriology  and  mystical  doc- 
trine. Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  per- 
suaded by  any  of  the  scholarly  articles 
advancing  these  views  will  hardly  accept 
Pagels's  assertion  that  John's  Prologue 
was  composed  to  "reject  Thomas'  claim 
that  we  have  direct  access  to  God  through 
the  divine  image  within  us,"  even  though 
John  does  insist  that  Jesus  is  the  sole  medi- 
ator of  revelation  about  God.  But — and 
Pagels  knows  this — Gnostic  authors  agree 
that  descent  of  a  heavenly  revealer  is 
required  to  mediate  our  discovery  of  the 
true  self. 

Chapters  Three  and  Four  are  devoted 
to  the  question  posed  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond chapter.  How  did  John's  Gospel  come 
to  prevail  as  the  standard  for  Christian 
orthodoxy?  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus  serve 
as  the  central  figures  in  advocating  a  vision 
of  unity  that  excluded  much  of  the  rich 
diversity  found  among  second-century 
Christians.  Revelations,  religious  experi- 
ences or  teaching  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  four-Gospel  canon  and  the  apostolic 
tradition  are  to  be  rejected.  Readers  may 
find  these  chapters  somewhat  confusing  as 
the  author  jumps  between  various  move- 
ments reported  in  the  writings  against 
heresies,  martyrdom  accounts,  assorted 
Gnostic  texts  and  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
John.  Although  the  final  chapter  is  titled 
"Constantine  and  the  Catholic  Church," 
its  first  half  continues  to  describe 
Irenaeus's  opposition  to  the  religious 
visions  of  his  Gnostic  opponents.  The 
period  between  the  late  second  century 
and  the  early  fourth  has  been  omitted 
entirely.  Yet,  as  Professor  Pagels  knows, 
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which  Gordon  had  recently  read  in  proof, 
was  about  to  be  published.  A  manuscript 
novel  sent  to  her  by  a  Louisiana  convert 
seemed  even  more  promising.  Gordon 
thought  she  saw  in  Walker  Percy's  The 
Charterhouse  "a  sample  of  what  the  next 
development  in  the  novel  will  be."  Fiction 
rooted  in  an  orthodox  Catholic  under- 
standing of  the  creation  and  the  moral 
order  was  the  antidote  to  what  Gordon 
saw  as  the  desiccated  literary  scene  of 
mid-century  America,  in  which  the 
agnostic  or  atheistic  writer  labored  to  "set 
the  universe  up  fresh  for  every  perfor- 
mance." In  a  letter  to  Brainard  Cheney 
written  at  this  time,  Gordon  bubbled  with 
enthusiasm:  "Walker's  novel  and 
Flannery's  novel  are  IT.  They  are  so 
damned  good!" 

The  preceding  summer,  Gordon  had 
made  a  retreat  at  Maryfarm,  the  Catholic 
Worker  farm  near  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Gordon  had  become  reacquainted  with 
Dorothy  Day  in  1947,  and  the  Maryfarm 
retreat  seems  to  have  revived  dreams  from 


lent  in 
much 

"more  complex  and  mysterious"  way  than 
Gordon's  "fancy  theories"  could  encom- 
pass or  her  impulses  toward  the  writers' 
colony  model  would  allow . 

These  four  never  met  as  a  group,  never 
published  a  manifesto  and  had  "no  head- 
quarters, no  neighborhood,  no  university 
fiefdom  or  corner  bar."  Nevertheless,  the 
remarkable  series  of  their  books  that 
appeared  between  1948,  when  The  Seven 
Storey  Mountain  became  a  surprise  best- 
seller, and  1961,  when  Percy's  The 
Moviegoer  captured  the  National  Book 
Award,  and  which  included  Wise  Blood  and 
The  Long  Loneliness  (both  published  in 
1952),  led  each  writer  to  recognize  the 
group  as  "skeletally  joined,  as  members  of 
a  body."  From  the  time  of  this  remarkable 
flowering  until  today,  they  form  a  unified  if 
loose  association  of  "pilgrims  who  are  tak- 
ing different  routes  to  the  same  destina- 
tion." They  make  a  set,  Elie  argues,  pre- 
cisely because  each  went  his  or  her  own 
way. 

Elie's  book  is  not  intended  as  a  work 
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There  are  Ph.D.  dissertations  yet  to  be 
written  on  religion  according  to  Bill 
Moyers  and  the  liberal  intellectuals  of 
Public  Television.  When  they  are, 
Professor  Elaine  Pagels  of  Princeton 
University  will  figure  prominently  as  one 
of  their  well-known  "talking  heads."  Her 
earlier  books,  The  Gnostic  Gospels  (1979) 
and  The  Origin  of  Satan  (1995),  are  stan- 
dard stock  items  in  the  big  chain  book- 
stores. This  new  book  has  been  targeted  at 
the  same  broad  readership.  It  concludes 
with  the  same  take-home  message.  What 
became  orthodox  or  official  Christianity 
repressed  the  diversity,  individual  freedom 
and  spiritual  innovation  of  "true 
Christianity,"  exemplified  in  writings 
from  members  of  ancient  Gnostic  sects — 
as  well  as  other  groups  branded  "hereti- 
cal." 

.  Whatever  the  value  of  formal  patterns 
of  church  authority,  liturgy  and  teaching, 
in  the  end  Pagels  concludes  that  individu- 
als are  responsible  for  patching  together  a 
spirituality  that  uncovers  and  nurtures  the 
divine  within.  She  concludes:  "We  have 
also  seen  the  hazards — even  terrible 
harm — that  sometimes  result  from 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  religious 
authority.  Most  of  us  sooner  or  later  find 
out  that,  at  critical  points  in  our  lives,  we 
must  strike  out  on  our  own  to  make  a  path 
where  none  exists."  Though  clearly 
indebted  to  elements  of  liberal 
Protestantism  (without  the  "social  gospel" 
ethic),  Pagels's  conclusion  will  resonate 
with  those  American  Catholics  who  feel 
betrayed  by  the  official  church. 

Since  Beyond  Belief  'is  "religion  lite"  for 
die  PBS  crowd,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
debate  Professor  Pagels  on  scholarly 
details.  Suffice  to  say  that  almost  every 
generalization  could  be  challenged  or 
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Constantine  into  five  chapters  devoted  iu 
related  topics  in  the  eventual  triumph  of 
orthodoxy.  The  first  chapter  advocates 
divorcing  oneself  from  the  fourth-century 
conclusion  that  candidates  for  baptism  and 
Communion  must  profess  belief  in  a  set  of 
complicated  doctrines  (a  creed).  Hence 
the  words  of  the  book's  title,  "beyond 
belief,"  mean  getting  beyond  a 
Christianity  of  orthodox  doctrine.  Pagels 
grounds  her  case  on  the  origins  of 
Christianity  as  private,  household-based 
cultic  associations  more  interested  in  die 
miraculous  and  personal  experiences  of 
transformation  than  a  system  of  doctrines. 

Chapter  Two  is  built  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  John's  Gospel  and  the  Gnostic  ver- 
sion of  a  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  known 
as  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  advocated  by  a 
group  of  scholars  associated  with  Helmut 
Koester  at  Harvard  University.  According 
to  this  school,  the  Johannine  discourses 
are  developments  from  a  tradition 
opposed  to  Thomas  and  the  kind  of  reve- 
latory sayings  and  initiation  tradition  that 
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the  author  jumps  between  various  move- 
ments reported  in  the  writings  against 
heresies,  martyrdom  accounts,  assorted 
Gnostic  texts  and  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
John.  Although  the  final  chapter  is  titled 
"Constantine  and  the  Catholic  Church," 
its  first  half  continues  to  describe 
Irenaeus's  opposition  to  the  religious 
visions  of  his  Gnostic  opponents.  The 
period  between  the  late  second  century 
and  the  early  fourth  has  been  omitted 
entirely.  Yet,  as  Professor  Pagels  knows, 
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some  Gnostics  appear  to  have  moved  away 
from  Christianity  to  seek  common  cause 
with  Neo-Platonic  mysticism.  Their 
hooks  were  known  in  the  school  of 
Plotinus  in  mid-third-century  Rome. 

Students  of  early  Christian  history 
should  look  to  some  of  the  articles  and 
books  mentioned  in  the  footnotes  for  bet- 
ter analyses  of  the  topics  mentioned. 
General  readers  may  have  trouble  sorting 
out  the  unfamiliar  names,  movements  and 
texts  in  the  middle  chapters.  But  the  over- 
all message  will  find  a  sympathetic  ear 
among  those  seeking  an  alternate  story  of 
Christian  origins.  Pheme  Perkins 

School  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

The  Life  You  Save  May 
Be  Your  Own 

An  American  Pilgrimage 

By  Paul  Elie 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux.  555p  $27 
ISBN  0374256802 

In  the  winter  of  1951-52,  Caroline 
Gordon  had  a  vision  of  the  triumph  of 
Catholic  writing  in  the  United  States. 
Flannery  O'Connor's  novel  Wise  Blood, 
which  Gordon  had  recently  read  in  proof, 
was  about  to  be  published.  A  manuscript 
novel  sent  to  her  by  a  Louisiana  convert 
seemed  even  more  promising.  Gordon 
thought  she  saw  in  Walker  Percy's  The 
Charterhouse  "a  sample  of  what  the  next 
development  in  the  novel  will  be."  Fiction 
rooted  in  an  orthodox  Catholic  under- 
standing of  the  creation  and  the  moral 
order  was  the  antidote  to  what  Gordon 
saw  as  the  desiccated  literary  scene  of 
mid-centuiy  America,  in  which  the 
agnostic  or  atheistic  writer  labored  to  "set 
the  universe  up  fresh  for  every  perfor- 
mance." In  a  letter  to  Brainard  Cheney 
written  at  this  time,  Gordon  bubbled  with 
enthusiasm:  "Walker's  novel  and 
Flannery's  novel  are  IT.  They  are  so 
damned  good!" 

The  preceding  summer,  Gordon  had 
made  a  retreat  at  Maryfarm,  the  Catholic 
Worker  farm  near  Newburgh,  NY. 
Gordon  had  become  reacquainted  with 
Dorothy  Day  in  1947,  and  the  Maryfarm 
retreat  seems  to  have  revived  dreams  from 


the  1920's,  when  the  set  of  bohemian 
writers  and  intellectuals  that  congregated 
in  Day's  Staten  Island  cottage  or  in  the 
neighboring  cottage  of  Malcolm  and 
Peggy  Cowley  struggled  endlessly  with 
the  predicament  of  the  modern  writer  as 
an  exile  in  search  of  a  community. 

Calling  the  retreat  "the  finest  experi- 
ence I  ever  had,"  Gordon  shared  with 
Percy  a  new  dream:  a  retreat  center  and 
writers'  colony  for  Catholic  writers.  The 
"school"  could  be  held  at  Maryfarm  or 
another  place  like  it;  participants  would 
attend  daily  Mass  and  pray  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours;  experienced  writers  would 
mentor  novices  in  workshops,  but  "the 
real  teaching  will  be  done  by  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  account  of  Gordon's  hopes  for  a 
"School  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  thickly  textured 
and  evocative  storytelling  that  runs 
throughout  Paul  Elie's  splendid  study  of 
four  great  American  Catholic  writers  and 
of  a  vibrant  movement  in  the  history  of 
American  literature  and  American 
Catholic  culture.  It  is  also  something  of  a 
basic  theme  of  the  book.  Elie's  overarch- 
ing thesis  is  that  his  four  writers — Day, 
O'Connor,  Percy  and  Thomas  Merton — 
did  in  fact  form  a  "school"  and  represent- 
ed something  of  a  triumphant  moment  in 
Catholic  literature,  though  in  a  much 
"more  complex  and  mysterious"  way  than 
Gordon's  "fancy  theories"  could  encom- 
pass or  her  impulses  toward  the  writers' 
colony  model  would  allow. 

These  four  never  met  as  a  group,  never 
published  a  manifesto  and  had  "no  head- 
quarters, no  neighborhood,  no  university 
fiefdom  or  corner  bar."  Nevertheless,  the 
remarkable  series  of  their  books  that 
appeared  between  1948,  when  777c  Seven 
Storey  Mountain  became  a  surprise  best- 
seller, and  1961,  when  Percy's  The 
Moviegoer  captured  the  National  Book 
Award,  and  which  included  Wise  Blood  and 
The  Long  Loneliness  (both  published  in 
1952),  led  each  writer  to  recognize  the 
group  as  "skeletally  joined,  as  members  of 
a  body."  From  the  time  of  this  remarkable 
flowering  until  today,  they  form  a  unified  if 
loose  association  of  "pilgrims  who  are  tak- 
ing different  routes  to  the  same  destina- 
tion." They  make  a  set,  Elie  argues,  pre- 
cisely because  each  went  his  or  her  own 
way. 

Elie's  book  is  not  intended  as  a  work 
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of  original  biographical  scholarship.  With 
the  exception  of  a  quotation  or  two  from 
previously  unpublished  letters  and  two  or 
three  uses  of  manuscript  revisions  in 
O'Connor,  nothing  here  will  be  news  to 
readers  familiar  with  the  major  work  and 
main  oudine  of  these  writers'  lives.  Elie's 
masterful  interweaving  of  these  well- 
known  stories,  however,  allows  them  to 
come  alive  in  fascinating  and  memorable 
ways. 

The  texture  of  the  book  is  evocative 
of  good  documentary  filmmaking  of  the 
Ken  Burns  school  (and  not  just  because  of 
the  many  appearances  throughout  of 
Walker  Percy's  lifelong  friend  Shelby 
Foote).  Each  of  the  book's  1 1  chapters 
divides  attention  more  or  less  equally 
among  the  four  writers,  weaving  the  lives 
together  through  repeated  themes — pil- 
grimage, politics,  race  and  civil  rights, 
poverty7,  books,  the  search  for  "the  real," 
friendships,  Vatican  II,  illness,  death. 
Throughout,  Elie  (an  editor  at  Farror, 
Straus)  combines  straight  storytelling 
with  copious  quotation,  deft  summaries 
and  criticism  of  major  writings,  telling 
references  to  broader  historical  contexts 
and  cultural  movements,  commentaries 
by  contemporaries  and  sharp  vignettes, 
often  focused  on  photographs  of  the 
authors.  (One  of  the  delights  of  the  book 
is  its  generous  gallery  of  38  photos  and 
other  illustrations.) 

The  documentary  technique  often 
allows  Elie  simply  to  fade  in  and  out  of 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  his  four  authors. 


allowing  him  to  suggest  a  great  deal  more 
about  their  relationships  and  affinities 
than  could  be  done  in  more  conventional- 
ly argumentative  or  academic  writing.  As 
O'Connor  returns  to  Georgia  in  1951 
under  the  death  sentence  of  lupus,  Elie 
need  not  remind  his  reader  of  the  role 
that  illness  has  played  in  the  journeys  of 
his  other  subjects — of  Merton  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  or  Percy's  tuberculo- 
sis. The  parallelism  of  the  narrative 
method  itself  makes  the  point. 
O'Connor's  homecoming  is  a  "crucifix- 
ion" through  which  she  is  "converted  to 
the  religion  she  already  believed  in."  The 
cradle  Catholic  falls  in  step  with  her  fel- 
low pilgrims,  converts  all. 

Another  strength  of  the  book  is  its 
length,  which  allows  for  extensive  quota- 
tion from  major  works  by  each  of  the  four 
writers.  Elie's  main  theme  is  the  power  of 
the  written  word  in  the  lives  of  these  men 
and  women,  how  reading  and  writing  itself 
was  constitutive  of  their  spiritual  journeys 
and  how  their  progress  as  pilgrims  coincid- 
ed with  the  gradual  emergence  of  each 
writer's  distinctive  literary  voice. 

Elie  shows  rare  tact  (and  modesty)  in 
the  way  he  stands  aside  at  regular  intervals 
to  let  the  individual  voices  of  the  "School 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"  speak  for  themselves. 
Those  who  know  those  voices  well  will  be 
delighted  by  the  new  resonances  that  Elie 
creates  through  brilliant  juxtaposition  and 
contextualization;  those  less  familiar  stand 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  hooked. 

Brennan  O'Donnell 
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Faith  Matters 

Religion  Returns  to  the 
Public  Square 

Faith  and  Policy  in  America 

Edited  by  Hugh  Heclo  and 
Wilfred  M.  McClay 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press.  382p  $50 
ISBN 0801811956 

The  tide  of  this  collection  of  11  essays 
offers  the  hope  that  some  consensus  has 
developed  on  the  way  religion  should  coor- 
dinate with  government.  Alas,  the  question 
is  too  complex.  There  is  not  even  consen- 
sus on  the  meaning  of  the  "public  square." 

But  these  essays,  written  by  experts  of 
all  faiths,  offer  informative  insights  and 
even  inspiration.  America  is  a  nation  whose 
institutions,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  put 
it  in  1953,  "presume  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being."  But  this  does  not  inhibit 
some  Christian  partisans,  who  want  the 
divine  to  be  more  prominent,  or  the  secu- 
larists, who  want  the  divine  to  be  strictly 
private. 

The  most  recent  spokespersons  in 
America's  never-ending  church-state  strug- 
gle are  those  who  want  religion  to  be  more 
visible  in  the  nation's  public  schools  and  in 
the  formulation  of  America's  national  and 
international  policies.  These  individuals — 
generally  neo-evangelicals — claim  that  they 
are  returning  the  United  States  to  its  roots 
as  a  nation  under  God.  They  have  invented 
the  vague  concept  of  the  "public  square" 
and  the  idea  that  the  churches  deserve  a 
"seat  at  the  table." 

This  impressive  study,  fathered  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for  Scholars  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  grounded  on  the 
premise  that  religion  is  inevitably  public  in 
a  political  sense.  Faith  matters — especially 
and  in  a  unique  way  in  America.  But  the 
reader  will  immediately  notice  that  there  is 
here  no  identifiable  spokesperson  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Nor  is  there  a  scholar 
to  express  the  position  that  religion  flour- 
ishes best  when  it  does  not  depend  on  any 
endorsement  from  the  government. 

John  A.  Coleman,  S.J.,  explains  the 
Catholic  position  that  allows,  even  requires, 
a  position  on  public  morality.  The  Second 
Vatican  Council's  "Declaration  on 
Religious  Freedom"  affirms  that  Catholics 
should  be  free  to  "show  the  special  value  of 
their  doctrine  in  what  concerns  the  organi- 
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zation  of  society7  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  of  human  activity."  Other  religious 
groups  are  guided  by  a  similar  approach. 
But  whose  priorities  take  precedence  in 
an  America  where  some  100  million  peo- 
ple do  not  adhere  to  any  form  of  orga- 
nized religion? 

The  readers  of  Robert  Bellah  and  the 
copious  literature  that  has  developed 
from  his  insights  will  find  these  essays 
instructive.  But  the  proposed  questions 
surrounding  the  nature  and  formation  of 
public  morality  are  not  resolved  and  per- 
haps not  even  well  formulated  in  this 
anthology.  There  is  a  vague  feeling  that  a 
composite  of  pan-Protestantism,  theism 
and  an  unspecified  "faith"  are  needed  to 
keep  America  faithful  to  its  spiritual  roots. 
The  proponents  of  these  beliefs  seek, 
often  in  political  ways,  to  insert  them  into 
the  nation's  public  morality.  But  there  are 
counterforces  that  reject  some  of  the 
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nation's  traditional  positions  on  topics 
such  as  abortion,  homosexuality  and 
prayer  on  public  occasions.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  up  to  now  made  the  final  judg- 
ment on  those  topics.  Some  voices  in  this 
volume  want  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  resolution  of 
moral  and  spiritual  issues. 

The  appropriate  interaction  of  poli- 
tics and  religion  seems  to  get  more  com- 
plicated as  the  de  facto  hegemony  of  reli- 
gion seems  to  erode  in  America.  Some 
critics,  like  Stephen  Carter  of  Yale,  sug- 
gest that  favoritism  toward  religion  is 
turning  into  a  new  hostility  to  belief 
itself. 

In  a  thoughtful  preface  to  this  vol- 
ume, the  well-known  Catholic  journalist 
E.  J.  Dionne  Jr.  claims  that  the  "history 
of  the  United  States  is  in  large  part  a  his- 
tory of  religion's  role  as  a  prod  to  social 
justice,  inclusion  and  national  self-criti- 
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cism."  This  may  have  been  so  in  the  past, 
but  will/should  religion  have  that  role  in 
the  next  generation  or  century? 

That  is  the  complex  question  dissect- 
ed in  this  troubling  series  of  probing 
essays.  There  are  no  clear  answers  to 
questions  that  are  themselves  seldom 
clear.  But  the  core  issue  of  the  place  of 
religious  faith  in  the  public  life  of 
America  is  so  crucial  that  it  deserves  the 
constant  attention  of  everyone  interested 
in  the  future  of  public  morality  in  a 
nation  that  will  be  uniquely  influential  in 
the  century  to  come. 

This  volume,  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for 
Scholars,  must  be  only  the  beginning  of 
the  never-ending  quest  to  discover  the 
answer  to  a  burning  question,  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  issue  facing  the 
American  nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

Robert  F.  Drinan 

letters 

War  Theory 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  "Unjust 
War,  Good  Outcomes"  (5/19),  by  John 
F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.  The  recondite 
philosophical  analysis  of  just  war  theory 
in  the  case  of  Iraq  ranks  close  behind 
the  "angels  dancing  on  die  pin"  issue. 
Why  not  ask  how  many  Iraqis  need  to 
be  raped  and  have  their  tongues  cut  out 
before  some  soreheads  can  feel  better 
about  losing  the  last  election? 

Is  it  really  correct  to  use  morality 
and  just  war  theory  to  protect  evildoers 
while  they  kill  and  torture  thousands  of 
innocents?  Is  it  good  sense  to  search  so 
hard  for  a  rationale  to  condemn  those 
with  the  better  spirit  while  injustice 
runs  rampant? 

Why  not  look  at  other  alternatives, 
such  as  whether  "war"  is  even  the  best 
term  to  describe  the  Iraqi  action  before 
getting  carried  away  with  war  theory? 
Or  how  about  rationalizing  on  the  basis 
of  the  "lesser  of  evils"  theory? 

John  M.  Michels 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Instructive 

Your  May  1 2  issue  presented  three 
instructive  articles  on  the  Eucharist.  I 
suspect  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Catholics  who  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
from  Robert  F.  Taft,  S.J.,  that  the 
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Fidelity 


Counts 


Father  Miguel  Angel  Hernandez,  (Orange,  California),  ordained  a  priest,  October  2002. 


This  coming  September,  The  American  College 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Louvain, 
Belgium,  will  mark  a  significant  milestone. 

ALL  of  the  men  ordained  from  our  seminary 
over  the  past  ten  years  are  still  serving  as  priests 
throughout  the  dioceses  of  North  America  and 
across  the  globe.  NONE  has  left  active  ministry. 

Put  another  way,  100%  of  our  ordinands  since 
1993  have  remained  faithful  to  their  commitment 
to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  Church  with  zeal  and 
wisdom  as  priests. 

Such  fidelity,  of  course,  is  always  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  at  The  American  College  are  happy 
to  collaborate  in  that  work  by  providing  one  of  the 
finest  programs  of  priestly  formation  available  to 
seminarians  anywhere.  Our  men  receive  a  rigorous 
academic  formation  of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
world  s  oldest  Catholic  university.  They  live  in  a 
genuinely  joyful,  close-knit  faith  community  modeled 
on  Jesus  and  the  Twelve,  as  called  for  by  the  Holy 
Father  in  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis. They  receive  intensive 
personal  and  spiritual  formation.  They  learn  more 
than  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  theology  here 
in  Louvain:  they  learn  charity,  discipline,  fidelity,  and 
the  missionary  spirit  that  has  been  our  seminary's 
hallmark  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

We  are  proud  of  our  seminarians  and  priests; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  share  with  the  Church  our 
joy  in  their  fidelity. 


Contact  us  soon  to  learn  more  about  the  American  Bishops'  seminary  in  Belgium. 

The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
For  more  information,  write  us  at:  admissions@acl.be 
or  Naamsestraat  100,  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
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church  teaches  we  can  have  a  valid 
Mass  without  the  words  of  institution 
explicitly  recited,  from  the  Rev. 
Willard  F.  Jabusch  that  a  Sunday 
Communion  service  is  not  really  a 
Mass  and  from  Robert  J.  Daly,  S.J., 
that  the  Mass  is  indeed  a  Christian  sac- 
rifice— and  what  that  means. 

Looking  ahead,  I  wonder  if  some- 
day we  Catholics  will  not  also  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  perhaps  in  the  pages  of 
America,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  cele- 
brated by  many  churches  or  ecclesial 
communities  of  the  Reformation 
indeed  has  been  a  valid  Eucharist  all 
along,  even  though  these  churches  have 
not  had  orders  and  lines  of  apostolic 
succession  so  far  recognized  by  Rome. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  before  there 
were  ordained  priests  and  deacons  in 
every  Christian  community,  both  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Didache 
seem  to  have  indicated  that  the 
eucharistic  liturgy  was  presided  over  in 
some  areas  by  traveling  "prophets  and 
teachers."  Could  not  our  Protestant 
brothers  and  sisters  be  following  some 
such  early  tradition? 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for  us  in 
such  discussions,  thank  you  for  keeping 
your  readers  abreast  of  current  theo- 
logical thought  in  such  important  mat- 
ters. Good  job. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 

Not  Sinister 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "The  Sign 
of  the  Cross"  by  Robert  F.  Maloney, 
CM.,  (5/19).  I  will  now  begin  to  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  my  left 
hand:  forehead,  sternum,  left  shoulder, 
right  shoulder.  Left-handers  are  nice 
people  and  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  dextrous  and  ambidextrous 
people.  We  left-handers  are  not  sinister 
by  any  means.  So  there! 

L.  B.  Hoge 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Human  Rights 

The  Jesuits'  statement  on  abortion  is  a 
concise  and  useful  guide  in  any  discus- 
sion on  this  issue  fraught  with  so  much 
political  significance  these  days  (5/26). 
I  plan  to  keep  it  for  reference. 


However,  the  Jesuits  must  actively 
address  the  solution,  as  they  see  it: 
"building  upon  those  truths  on  which  we 
can  reach  agreement  while  continuing  to 
educate  and  persuade  those  who  disagree 
with  our  convictions." 

Americans  no  longer  hold  truths, 
self-evident  or  demonstrated!  The  pre- 
vailing epistemology  is  so  shallow  that 
we  seem  to  avoid  truths.  Most 
Americans  are  without  convictions,  espe- 
cially the  jurisprudential  community, 
from  Supreme  Court  justices  to  rank  and 
file  lawyers.  If  there  is  a  conviction,  it  is 
that  they  have  no  convictions. 

After  reciting  an  array  of  civil  rights, 
the  U.S.  Constitution  says  in 
Amendment  LX  that  all  the  other  rights 
of  the  people  are  reserved  to  the  people. 
In  the  years  since  1787,  the  courts  have 
refused  to  address  those  rights  reserved 
to  the  people.  The  prevailing  philosophy 
of  positivism  makes  dialogue  fruidess. 
What  is  needed  is  a  thrust  on  positivism 
itself,  which  through  reasoning  makes 
die  case  for  a  natural  endowment  of 
human  rights,  including  every  human, 
especially  the  helpless,  unborn  human.  I 
am  confident  the  Jesuits  can  take  on  this 
challenge. 

Anthony  F.  Avallone 
Las  Cruces,  N.M. 

At  Home 

I  certainly  agree  that  William  Byron, 
S.J.,  is  on  to  something  with  his  idea  of 
building  up  "social  credit"  for  a  stay- 
at-home  parent  (4/28).  In  addition, 
there  are  many  who  would  also  agree 
with  me  that  as  tax  credits  are  extend- 
ed for  child  care  for  working  parents, 
tax  credits  also  should  be  extended  to 
stay-at-home  parents.  This  would  bear 
some  similarity  to  what  some 
European  countries  call  a  mother's 
wage.  However,  besides  social  credits 
and  tax  credits,  there  is  yet  another 
dimension  that  needs  to  be  added  in 
order  to  provide  fairness,  encourage- 
ment and  recognition  of  the  parent 
who  remains  at  home  to  raise  children. 
As  an  example  let  me  cite  the  case  of 
my  own  wife. 

My  wife  and  I  are  both  teachers.  In 
1966  when  our  first  child  was  born,  we 
were  both  earning  about  the  same 
wage.  She  stayed  home  to  be  with  our 
daughter,  and  because  we  had  four 


children  in  five  years,  she  stayed  at 
home  for  the  next  16  years  to  raise  the 
four  of  them.  We  lived  happily,  frugal- 
ly and  simply,  and  our  reward  today  is 
four  grand  and  loving  adults  in  their 
30's,  all  of  whom  were  able  to  graduate 
from  Catholic  universities  and  then 
obtain  advanced  degrees.  Neither  of  us 
has  any  regrets  for  those  1 6  years  she 
was  able  to  be  with  our  children.  Now 
both  my  wife  and  I  are  receiving  Social 
Security  pensions.  But  hers  is  only  half 
of  mine  and  will  remain  so  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  or  until  I  die.  Why? 
Because  in  the  current  Social  Security 
pension  formula  she  was  given  "zero 
credit"  for  each  of  those  16  years  with- 
out income.  As  far  as  the  Social 
Security  system  is  concerned,  she  did 
nothing  for  16  years. 

Thus,  a  dimension  I  would  add  to 
Father  Byron's  concept  of  "social  cred- 
it" and  the  suggestion  for  tax  credits  is 
that  the  Social  Security  formula  be 
reworked  so  that  the  parent  who 
remains  home  to  raise  children  be 
given  some  form  of  credit  for  those 
years.  Zero  credit  in  the  Social 
Security  system  for  all  of  those  years  a 
parent  spends  raising  children  is  both 
unjust  and  insulting  to  the  effort  put 
forth  by  that  parent. 

Bob  Shields 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Pitching  Against  Marines 

The  memoir  "The  Jesuits  of  Baghdad: 
1932-69,"  by  Joseph  MacDonnell,  S.J., 
(5/26)  brought  to  mind  a  pleasant 
encounter  I  had  with  diose  Jesuits  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  summer  of  1950.  As  I 
understood  it,  the  community  in 
Baghdad  took  its  summer  break  in  the 
cooler  heights  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  tra- 
dition had  developed  of  playing  a  softball 
game  against  the  U.S.  Marines  attached 
to  the  consulate  there.  I  had  just  been 
ordained  a  subdeacon  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  and,  with  a 
classmate,  was  the  guest  of  our  seminary 
professor  of  Scripture  on  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Jesuits  lacked  a  pitcher, 
and  my  services  were  offered  by  our  pro- 
fessor, who  soon  learned,  as  I  did,  that 
pitching  against  Marines  was  vasdy  dif- 
ferent from  pitching  against  seminarians. 
The  afternoon  ended  widi  another 
happy  tradition  of  both  teams  enjoying 
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the  word 

Who?  Me? 

Fifteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  13,  2003 

Readings:  Am  7:12-15;  Ps  85:9-14;  Eph  1:3-14;  Mk  6:7-13 

"Go,  prophesy  to  my  people  Israel"  (Am  7:15) 


LAST  WEEK  WE  REFLECTED  on 
the  arduous  role  of  the  prophets. 
We  also  considered  the  possibili- 
ty that  we  might  be  called  to  bear 
a  burden  similar  to  theirs.  Today's  read- 
ings leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds.  We  are 
all  indeed  called  in  some  way  to  "prophesy 
to  my  people."  We  might  be  startled  by 
this.  Our  first  response  might  be:  Who? 
Me? — Yes,  you! 

Paul  is  ebullient  as  he  describes  the 
loftiness  of  our  call  in  Christ.  We  are 
blessed,  chosen,  destined  for  adoption. 
We  have  heard  the  word  of  truth,  and  we 
have  believed.  It  is  now  our  responsibility 
to  proclaim  that  truth  to  others.  With  the 
Apostles,  we  too  have  been  given  authori- 
ty over  unclean  spirits.  We  have  been 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 
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hamburgers  and  beer  in  a  local  pub.  The 
Marines  are  now  in  Baghdad;  what  a  for- 
tuitous conclusion  it  would  be  to  the 
recent  conflict  if  the  Jesuits  could  return 
there  too. 

(Msgr.)  Donald  J.  Pryor 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Holy  Ground 

The  tide,  "The  Classroom  as  Holy 
Ground,"  the  tone  and  the  content  of  the 
article  by  Kevin  O'Brien,  S.J.,  (5/26) 
ry  much  of  the  thought 

at  I  bul  id  to  Mark  Van  Doren,  the  poet, 
literary  critic  and  eminent  teacher  at 
( Columbia  University  for  39  years.  It  is  said 
chat  when  he  took  hold  of  the  doorknob 
of  his  classroom  to  enter  for  his  lectures, 
he  always  paused.  He  paused  because,  as 


commissioned  to  preach  repentance,  to 
drive  out  demons  and  to  cure  the  sick. 
Such  details  could  even  startle  us  more, 
and  we  might  respond  anew:  Who?  Me? 
Yes,  you  and  me  and  every  other  baptized 
Christian. 

Today's  readings  reveal  once  again 
that  God  chooses  ordinary  people  and 
confers  on  them  extraordinary  responsi- 
bility. Amos  was  a  simple  shepherd  and  a 
dresser  of  sycamore  trees,  yet  he  was  sent 
to  challenge  the  official  priest  at  the  shrine 
at  Bethel.  Many  of  the  Aposdes  were  com- 
mon fishermen,  yet  they  were  sent  first  to 
various  villages  in  Galilee  and  then  to 
Samaria  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Paul 
was  an  ordinary  tentmaker,  yet  he  stood 
before  kings  and  magistrates. 

Christians  today  are  mechanics  and 
clerks,  teachers  and  engineers,  doctors  and 
housekeepers.  Few  of  them  are  asked  to 
leave  their  ordinary  trades  or  professions, 


for  it  is  precisely  within  them  that  they  ful- 
fill their  calling.  They  touch  minds  and 
hearts  and  souls  with  the  tenderness  of 
God,  and  they  heal  them.  They  instruct 
and  comfort  people  in  need,  and  they  help 
to  drive  out  the  demons  that  seem  to  have 
a  stranglehold  on  them.  In  very  ordinary 
ways,  these  simple  faithful  people  partici- 
pate in  the  extraordinary  establishment  of 
the  reign  of  God. 

Perhaps  our  initial  incredulity  regard- 
ing our  call  stems  from  the  mistaken  idea 
that  we  cannot  do  what  is  required  or  that 
we  cannot  leave  the  lives  we  now  live.  But 
we  can  do  it,  because  we  have  been  \ 
"blessed  in  Christ  with  every  spiritual ! 
blessing  in  the  heavens."  And  many  of  us  • 
do  not  have  to  leave  the  lives  that  we  live.  I 
We  need  only  live  them  better.  We  need  ! 


he  said,  he  was  entering  holy  ground. 

Peter  Schineller,  S.J. 
Abuja,  Nigeria 

The  writer  is  the  director  of  the  Gaudium  et 
Spes  Institute  in  the  Nigerian  capital. 

Memorial 

Thank  you  for  your  coverage  of  the  recent 
papal  recognition  of  the  Anaphora  of 
Addai  and  Mari  (5/12). 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  a  small  group  seminar  led  by  the 
noted  liturgist  Louis  Bouyer  on  ancient 
anaphoras,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Addai 
and  Mari.  In  the  course  of  the  seminar  he 
referred  us  to  the  study  of  the  German 
theologian  Joachim  Jeremias,  The 
Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus,  in  which 
Jeremias  drew  attention  to  the  liturgical 
use  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  a  memo- 
rial— lezikkaron  liphne  Yahweh  (for  a 


memorial  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord),  with 
its  stress  on  the  Lord's  remembering 
rather  than  ours  for  the  efficacy  of  our  cel- 
ebration. This  seems  to  me  not  far  from 
the  reasoning  given  to  support  the  posi- 
tion on  Addai  and  Mari. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  more 
of  an  incarnational  approach  to  include  a 
twofold  remembering,  the  Lord's  and 
ours,  since  both  play  a  part  in  our  liturgy. 

Nevertheless,  the  reasoning  behind 
the  validity  of  the  Anaphora  of  Addai  and 
Mari  seems  to  me  to  raise  another  ques- 
tion, that  of  an  opening  to  the  validity  of 
many  of  the  eucharistic  celebrations  of  our 
Protestant  friends.  I  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose an  answer,  but  simply  raise  a  question 
arising  from  the  reasoning  regarding 
Addai  and  Mari. 

Robert  Sargent 
Carrollton,  Tex. 
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only  discover  ways  in  those  lives  to  pro-  addictions  and  to  touch  them  with  the 
claim  the  good  news  of  salvation,  to  help  healing  power  of  God's  tenderness.  Who? 
people  release  themselves  from  their      Me? — Who  else? 

To  Whom  Should 
We  Tarn? 


Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  20,  2003 

Readings:  Jer  23:1-6;  Ps  23:1-6;  Eph  2:13-18;  Mk  6:30-34 

The  Lord  is  ?ny  shepherd;  there  is  nothing  1  shall  want  (Ps  23:1) 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
Church  has  a  long  tradition  of 
characterizing  its  leaders  as 
shepherds.  The  bishop's  or 
abbot's  crosier,  despite  any  ornate  decora- 
tion, really  represents  the  shepherd's 
crook.  This  characterization  can  also  be 
seen  in  many  liturgical  prayers  and  some 
theological  statements.  But  the  metaphor 
originally  referred  to  political  leaders, 
specifically  the  kings.  Archaeology  has 
uncovered  many  ancient  Near  Eastern 
depictions  of  kings  in  shepherd  garb,  signi- 
fying the  ruler's  responsibility  of  guidance 
and  protection  of  the  people  of  the  realm. 
This  understanding  is  behind  the  reading 
from  Jeremiah. 

The  prophet  uses  a  curse  form  to 
indict  the  monarchy,  the  king  and  all  those 
who  make  up  the  ruling  court.  These  lead- 
ers have  not  simply  neglected  the  people  of 
God,  they  have  actually  misled  them  and 
caused  them  to  be  scattered  (probably  a 
reference  to  the  exile).  They  have  been 
occupied  with  their  own  advantage  rather 
than  with  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
Because  the  people  are  burdened  with  false 
shepherds,  God  will  gather  together  the 
lost  sheep  and  then  appoint  other  shep- 
herds to  care  for  them.  The  reading  ends 
with  an  oracle  of  salvation  that  promises  a 
renewal  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 

The  Gospel  says  that  Jesus  had  pity  on 
the  crowds,  "for  they  were  sheep  without  a 
shepherd."  Here  the  reference  was  proba- 
bly to  religious  leaders,  because  at  this  time 
the  Jews  were  an  occupied  people  and  the 
real  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Still,  just  as  the  earlier  Israelite 
kings,  though  primarily  political  leaders, 
also  wielded  religious  power,  so  the  reli- 
gious leaders  at  the  time  of  Jesus  also 
enjoyed  significant  political  influence.  The 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  been  co-opted 


by  the  Romans  was  a  grave  concern  for 
many  religious  Jews. 

At  the  times  of  both  Jeremiah  and 
Jesus,  the  people  did  not  stricdy  separate 
political  and  religious  leadership,  as  we  do 
today.  Nonetheless,  despite  the  different 
systems  in  place,  both  political  and  reli- 
gious leaders  still  have  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  and  protecting  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  responsible.  Ultimately, 
they  exercise  their  authority  as  representa- 
tives of  God,  who  declared,  "I  myself  will 
be  the  shepherd  of  my  sheep"  (Ez  34:15); 
or  of  Jesus,  who  proclaimed,  "I  am  the 
good  shepherd"  (In  10:14). 

There  are  so  many  people  searching 
today,  people  hungering  for  instruction, 
good  people  who  are  looking  for  direc- 
tion. They  may  be  parents  who  are  sick 
with  grief  over  the  future  of  a  troubled 
child;  a  man  stripped  of  his  dignity  by 
unemployment;  a  woman  facing  a  preg- 
nancy alone;  elderly  people  who  feel  the 
diminishing  surge  of  life  in  their  bodies; 
people  who  are  angry  and  confused 
because  they  have  lost  confidence  in  lead- 
ers, whether  political  or  religious.  They 
are  people  who  are  looking  for  answers 
and  for  meaning.  They  are  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  To  whom  should  they 
turn?  Dianne  Bergant 


praying  with  scripture 

•  In  what  ways  do  you  further  the  min- 
istry that  Jesus  bequeathed  to  the 
apostles? 

•  What  religious  leaders  have  made 
the  most  impact  on  your  life?  What 
did  they  do? 

•  What  religious  values  influence  your 
choice  of  political  leaders?  What  does 
this  tell  you  about  yourself? 
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An  interdisciplinary  international  course 
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Congratulations  from  Orbis  Books 
to  Our  Twenty-one — Count  'em,  21 — 
Catholic  Press  Association  Award  Winners! 


The  Cosmic  Dance 

An  Invitation  to 
Experience  Our  Oneness 
Joyce  Rupp 
Spirituality  Hard  Cover: 
First  Place 


The  Thomas  Merton 
Encyclopedia 

William  H.  Shannon,  Christine  M. 
Bochen,  and  Patrick  F.  O'Connell 
Reference  Books: 
First  Place 


The  Blindfold's  Eyes 

My  Journey  from  Torture  to  Truth 

Sister  Dianna  Ortiz 
with  Patricia  Davis 
First-Time  Author: 
First  Place 


Reading  the  Bible 
from  the  Margins 

Miguel  A.  De  La  Torre 
Educational  Books: 
First  Place 

The  Strangest  Way 

Walking  the  Christian  Path 

Robert  Barron 
Popular  Presentation  of 
the  Catholic  Faith: 
Second  Place 

The  Cosmic  Dance 

An  Invitation  to  Experience 
Our  Oneness 

Joyce  Rupp 
Design  and  Production: 
Second  Place 

Pentecost  in  Asia 

A  New  Way  of  Being  Church 

Tom  Fox 
Popular  Presentation  of 
the  Catholic  Faith: 
Honorable  Mention 

Saint  Francis 

Marie  Dennis 
Design  and  Production: 
Honorable  Mention 

Mary  and  Martha 

Women  in  the  World  of  Jesus 

Satoko  Yamaguchi 

Gender  Issues: 
Honorable  Mention 


Lamentations  and  the 
Tears  off  the  World 

Kathleen  M.  O'Connor 

Scripture: 
First  Place 

The  Prayer  that  Jesus 
Taught  Us 

Michael  H.  Crosby 

Scripture: 
Second  Place 

Islam,  Christianity, 
and  the  West 

A  Troubled  History 

Rollin  Armour,  Sr. 
General  Editor,  Paul  F.  Knitter 
History/Biography: 
Second  Place 

Christ  All  Merciful 

Megan  McKenna 
Spirituality  Soft  Cover: 
Honorable  Mention 

Christianity  and 
the  Religions 

From  Confrontations  to  Dialogue 

Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J. 
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Of  Many  Things 


SUMMER  IS  THE  PERFECT  time 
to  catch  up  on  reading  those 
books  you've  set  aside  for  that 
eschatological  "someday." 
With  diat  in  mind,  I  offer  a  short  list  ot 
summer  reading  suggestions.  The  four 
books  can  be  characterized  as  follows: 
new  and  fun,  sort  of  new  and  very 
interesting,  old  and  wonderful,  and 
long  but  fascinating. 

In  the  "new  and  fun"  category  is 
Running  From  the  Devil,  by  Steve 
Kissing.  We  receive  bushels  of  books 
in  our  offices,  but  this  one  caught  my 
eye  mainly  for  its  subtitle:  "A  Memoir 
of  a  Boy  Possessed."  This  might  be  the 
oddest  and  yet  most  enjoyable  Catholic 
memoir  you  will  read  this  year.  It's  the 
autobiographical  story  of  an  adolescent 
who  begins  experiencing  a  series  of 
seizures  (which  later  turned  out  to  be  a 
form  of  epilepsy)  that  occasion  strange 
hallucinatory  episodes.  The  young  altar 
boy,  deeply  rooted  in  his  Catholic 
community,  concludes  that  he  is  being 
visited  by  the  devil.  Embarrassed  by  his 
illness,  Steve  withholds  his  condition 
from  his  parents  and,  instead,  with  an 
arsenal  of  spiritual,  mental  and  physical 
stratagems,  tries  to  beat  back  the  devil 
and  prevent  the  seizures.  (He  crosses 
himself  frequently,  for  example,  and 
takes  up  long-distance  running  as  a 
kind  of  physical  penance.)  While  his 
book  is,  essentially,  about  a  painful 
topic,  Mr.  Kissing's  unfailing  sense  of 
humor,  his  affection  for  his  faith  and 
his  self-deprecating  manner  make  it  an 
enjoyable  and  even  inspiring  book. 
Overall,  it's  a  winning  tale  of  a 
Catholic  coming-of-age  in  the  1970's 
and  a  touching  window  into  the  some- 
tim  is  confused,  sometimes  supersti- 
5  and  sometimes  beautiful  spiritual- 

1  -  lave  is  sort  of  new 
(published  last  year;  and  very  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Allen,  the  Rome  correspon- 
dent for  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter  and  author  of  the  almost  sin- 
fully informative  column  The  Word 
from  Rome  on  N.C.R.'s  Web  page, 
authored  this  slim  volume  about  the 

ocess  and  politics  of  papal  conclaves, 
it  is  a  testimony  to  his  engaging  writ- 
ing style  and  wide-ranging  knowledge 
that  he  takes  what  could  have  been  s 
dull  look  at  the  mechanics  of  papal 


elections  and  turns  it  into  an  enjoyable 
read.  Best  of  all,  at  the  end  of  his  book 
he  provides  a  rundown  of  the  papabili, 
the  papal  candidates,  and,  with  tongue 
planted  in  cheek,  a  list  of  the  political 
"parties"  in  the  Vatican.  Conclave  is  that 
rare  book  that  will  educate  and  enter- 
tain you  at  the  same  time.  And  for  you 
beachgoing  Catholics,  it's  already  out 
in  paperback. 

One  of  my  great  pleasures  these 
days  is  running  a  book  club  at  our  local 
Jesuit  parish.  It's  an  endless  wonder 
discovering  which  books  are  hits  and 
which  are,  well,  not  hits.  One  of  the 
big  hits  this  year  was  Willa  Cather's 
Death  Conies  for  the  Archbishop  (1927). 
Now,  although  I  am  something  of  a 
Willa  Cather  nut,  I  wasn't  sure  if  the 
book  club  would  cotton  to  one  ot  her 
most  popular  novels.  The  story  centers 
on  two  French  missionaries,  a  bishop 
and  a  priest,  based  on  the  real-life  John 
Baptist  Lamy  and  Joseph  Machebeuf, 
who  worked  in  the  American 
Southwest  in  the  late  1800's.  But  I 
needn't  have  worried:  almost  everyone 
loved  the  book.  If  you  haven't  read  it, 
you  might  try  it  this  summer.  Aid  if 
you've  already  read  it  (maybe  in  high 
school),  perhaps  it's  time  to  revisit 
Cather's  extraordinary  tale  of  religious 
committment.  This  fits  into  the  "old 
and  wonderful"  category. 

Finally,  if  you  have  room  in  your 
beachbag  for  only  one  book,  it  should 
be  Paul  Elie's  The  Life  You  Save  May  Be 
Your  Own,  published  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  At  555  pages,  it  fits  into  the  "long 
but  fascinating"  spot.  It  is  a  brilliantly 
realized  retelling  of  the  lives  of  four 
great  American  Catholic  writers: 
Thomas  Merton,  Dorothy  Day, 
Flannery  O'Connor  and  Walker  Percy. 
The  four  are  seen,  in  effect,  synoptical- 
ly — as  writers  and  believers  on  pilgrim- 
age. You  will  not  find  four  more  con- 
genial companions  for  the  sununer,  nor 
will  you  find  a  more  talented  biogra- 
pher to  guide  you  through  their  histo- 
ries and  the  history  of  their  times.  Mr. 
Elie  tells  a  magnificent  story  and,  par- 
ticularly after  the  scandals  of  last  year, 
reminds  you  of  how  wonderful  it  can 
be  to  be  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country. 

Happy  summer  reading! 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Joshua  and  the 
Walls  of 
Washington 

MAY  A  STATE  government  run  a  lottery 
with  the  proviso  that  the  winner  may 
not  donate  the  prize  to  any  institution 
that  trains  students  to  become  ministers 
of  religion? 

This  question  is  not  yet  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  But  a  somewhat  similar  situation  is  presented  in  a 
case  that  the  court  has  agreed  to  hear  next  fall.  In  1999  the 
State  of  Washington  enacted  a  partial  college  scholarship 
program:  $1,125  in  freshman  year  and  $1,250  in  the  second 
year.  There  are  three  basic  criteria:  graduating  in  the  top 
10  percent  of  the  high  school  class,  having  a  low-to-middle 
family  income  and  being  accepted  at  an  accredited  college 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Joshua  Davey  satisfied  these  criteria  in  1999,  but  the 
accredited  college  in  which  Joshua  enrolled  is  affiliated 
with  the  Assembly  of  God,  and  the  major  he  chose  pre- 
pares students  to  become  ministers  of  religion. 

In  accordance  widi  the  scholarship  statute,  Washington 
denied  Joshua  a  scholarship  because  of  his  choice  of  the 
pastoral  ministry  major.  Washington  based  this  statutory 
restriction  on  a  provision  in  the  state  constitution  that  for- 
bids any  public  financial  assistance  for  sectarian  education. 
Thirty-seven  states  have  some  form  of  this  prohibition  in 
their  constitutions,  and  some  states  have  interpreted  the 
prohibition  very  strictly — even  to  the  point  of  forbidding 
publicly  funded  transportation  for  children  attending 
church-related  schools. 

These  provisions  are  commonly  known  as  "Blaine 
amendments."  In  1875  Representative  James  G.  Blaine, 
then  speaker  of  the  House,  urged  Congress  to  propose 
adoption  of  this  restriction  as  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution.  He  won  overwhelming  support  in  the  House 
but  lost  by  four  votes  in  the  Senate.  For  many  years  there- 
after, however,  Congress  required  new  states  to  include  a 
similar  restriction  in  their  constitutions.  Some  states,  like 
Massachusetts,  had  the  provision  in  their  constitutions  even 
before  the  Civil  War. 

The  Blaine  amendments  stand  as  a  major  legal  obstacle 


to  the  adoption  of  voucher  programs  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  in  many  states.  The  amendments,  however, 
are  under  systematic  and  sophisticated  legal  attack  in  many 
states.  Two  of  the  most  important  organizations  deeply 
involved  in  this  litigation  are  the  American  Center  for  Law 
and  Justice  and  the  Becket  Fund.  (For  more  information 
see  their  Web  sites:  www.aclj.org,  www.becketfand.org  and 
www.blaineamendments.org.) 

After  Washington  refused  Mr.  Davey  a  scholarship,  he 
stayed  in  his  chosen  major  and  sued  in  federal  court.  He 
lost  at  the  trial  level,  but  won  on  appeal  in  the  Ninth 
Circuit  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  The  majority  argued  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  any  religious 
discrimination  has  to  be  justified  by  proof  that  the  discrimi- 
nation is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  a  compelling  public 
interest.  Washington's  discrimination  did  not  satisfy  that 
exacting  standard.  The  dissenting  judge  argued  that  the 
government  may  choose  to  provide  scholarships  for  some 
subjects  without  providing  them  for  all  subjects,  and  that 
Joshua  Davey  had  not  been  hurt  by  the  discrimination.  He 
has  graduated  from  his  chosen  college  in  his  chosen  major 
and  will  start  attending  Harvard  Law  School  next  fall. 

if  the  u.s.  supreme  court  holds  Washington's  version  of  the 
Blaine  Amendment  unconstitutional  at  the  college  and 
postgraduate  level,  the  odds  improve  that  the  court  will 
also  hold — at  some  point  in  die  future — that  the  federal 
Constitution  forbids  the  states  to  use  the  Blaine  amend- 
ments to  restrict  die  use  of  scholarships  at  any  level.  The 
key  points  arc  the  same:  If  a.  private  individual  decides 
where  the  state  funding  goes  and  there  are  secular  alterna- 
tives to  the  religious  option,  the  government  has  not  violat- 
ed the  prohibition  against  government  funding  of  core  reli- 
gious activities.  And,  consistent  with  the  free  exercise  and 
free  speech  clauses,  the  government  cannot  forbid  a  private 
individual  to  use  a  governmental  subsidy  at  a  faidi-based 
organization — educational  or  otherwise. 

The  deeper  question,  however,  is  whether  Blaine 
amendments  should  be  retained  in  state  constitutions  today. 
The  restrictions  were  adopted  more  than  a  century  ago  to 
deal  with  what  many  Americans  then  perceived  as  a  threat 
from  Catholic  immigrants  and  papal  authority.  Today,  the 
threat  is  altogether  different.  Our  nation  needs  experts  in 
the  religions  of  the  world — not  to  proselytize,  but  to  nego- 
tiate and  accommodate.  And  the  widespread  use  of  chap- 
lains by  the  federal  government  and  the  states  in  legisla- 
tures, the  military,  prisons  and  hospitals  demonstrates  the 
secular  importance  of  the  availability  of  religious  services  to 
those  who  want  them. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


CATHOLIC,  ORTHODOX  LEADERS  AT  PRAYER.  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Archbishop  Vsevoiod  of  Scopelos, 
left,  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Rembert  G.  Weakland  lead  an  ecumenical  prayer  service  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington  on  June  9.  They  were  among  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
participants  in  the  seventh  Orientale  Lumen  conference,  which  seeks  to  promote  dialogue  among 
Eastern  Christian  churches  and  to  pray  and  act  for  church  unity.  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


Bishop  Apologizes,  Avoids 
Prosecution  in  Abuse  Cases 

In  an  agreement  to  avoid  criminal  prose- 
cution, Bishop  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  of 
Phoenix  has  given  up  some  of  his  dioce- 
san administrative  duties  and  apologized 
for  allowing  priests  he  knew  were  sus- 
pected of  sexual  abuse  to  continue  work- 
ing with  minors.  The  agreement  was 
signed  bv  the  bishop  and  Maricopa 
County  Attorney  Richard  M.  Romley.  It 
requires  the  bishop  to  delegate  to  a 
"moderator  of  the  curia"  certain  admin- 
istrative duties,  including  responsibility 
for  revising  and  enforcing  diocesan  sexu- 
al abuse  policies.  The  agreement  was 
signed  on  May  3  and  announced  on  June 
2.  Romley  also  announced  that  six  priests 
were  being  indicted  in  child  sexual  abuse 
cases  after  a  yearlong  investigation. 

The  agreement  said  an  investigation 
turned  up  evidence  that  "Thomas  J. 
O'Brien  failed  to  protect  the  victims  of 
criminal  sexual  misconduct  of  others 
associated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Phoenix.  This  agreement  is 
executed  upon  the  conclusion  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  best  served  by 
settling  the  matter  without  criminal 
prosecution"  of  the  bishop  or  the  dio- 
cese. 

The  agreement  establishes  conditions 
that  must  be  met  by  the  bishop  and  the 
diocese  to  maintain  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution. One  requirement  is  that  the 
bishop  issue  a  written  public  apology 
acknowledging  his  actions.  Here  is  the 
full  text  of  the  bishop's  apology: 

"I  acknowledge  that  I  allowed  Roman 
Catholic  priests  under  my  supervision  to 
work  with  minors  after  becoming  aware 

■  ii negations  of  sexual  misconduct.  I  fur- 
ther  acknowledge  that  priests  who  have 
allegations  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  them  were  transferred  to  min- 
istries without  hill  disclosure  to  their 
supervisor  or  to  the  community  in  which 
they  were  assigned.  I  apologize  and 
express  regret  for  any  misconduct,  hard- 
ship or  harm  caused  to  the  victims  of 
sexual  misconduct  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests  assigned  to  the  diocese." 


In  a  separate  statement,  Bishop 
O'Brien  said  he  had  not  committed  any 
crime  and  that  many  of  the  requirements 
in  the  agreement  were  already  in  the 
diocesan  plan  for  handling  sexual  abuse 
cases.  "I  certainly  never  intentionally 
placed  a  child  in  harm's  way.  To  suggest 
a  cover-up  is  just  plain  false,"  said  the 
bishop. 

Romley  disagreed:  "Did  the  bishop  fail 
to  understand  the  confession  he  was 
signing?  Did  he  fail  to  understand  that 
he  needed  immunity?" 

Under  the  agreement,  the  diocese  is 
required  to  pay  $100,000  to  cover  costs 
of  the  county's  criminal  investigation,  to 
make  a  $300,000  contribution  to  the 
Maricopa  County  Attorney's  Victim 
Compensation  Fund  and  to  make 
$300,000  available  for  counseling  of 
child  victims  of  sexual  abuse. 

The  agreement  requires  appointment 
of  a  youth  protection  advocate  to  enforce 
sexual  abuse  policy  and  oversee  compli- 
ance with  local,  state  and  federal  laws 
regarding  reporting  of  allegations.  Also 
required  is  appointment  of  a  special 


counsel  to  the  youth  protection  advocate 
"with  input  from  the  Maricopa  County 
Attorney's  Office"  to  provide  indepen- 
dent advice  "not  subject  to  approval"  by 
diocesan  officials. 

Other  provisions  include: 

•  Modifying  the  diocesan  sexual  mis- 
conduct policy  after  input  from  the 
county  attorney's  office  and  the  general 
public. 

•  A  training  program  on  sexual  mis- 
conduct issues  for  diocesan  personnel 
implemented  by  the  diocese  and  the 
county  attorney's  office. 

•  Creation  of  a  victim  assistance  panel  ■ 
of  three  mental  health  professionals  to 
help  with  counseling  assistance  for  vic- 
tims and  close  relatives. 

The  bishop,  in  his  separate  statement, 
said  some  of  the  cases  being  investigated 
involved  events  before  he  became  head 
of  the  Phoenix  Diocese  in  1981.  He 
added  that  his  resignation  as  head  of  the 
diocese  was  never  on  the  table  in  the 
negotiations.  "I  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  pope,  and  not  the  county  attorney," 
he  said. 
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Caritas,  U.N.  AIDS  Program  Sign 
Cooperation  Agreement 

Caritas  Internationalis  and  the  U.N. 
AIDS  program  signed  a  Vatican-approved 
agreement  in  early  June  to  increase  coop- 
eration in  AIDS  education,  prevention 
and  health  care.  The  agreement,  which 
succeeds  an  experimental  accord  between 
the  two  organizations  in  1999,  calls  for 
strengthening  the  input  of  religious 
groups  to  U.N.  AIDS  policies  and  greater 
efforts  to  fight  discrimination  against  peo- 
ple with  the  virus.  The  four-page  docu- 
ment implicitly  notes  differences  in  the 
two  organizations'  approach — most 
notably  the  use  of  condoms  in  prevention 
campaigns — in  two  footnotes  that  stress 
that  Caritas's  participation  is  "based  on 
the  spiritual,  moral  and  social  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 

Duncan  MacClaren,  secretary  general 
of  Caritas  Internationalis,  said  the  docu- 
ment had  received  a  "quite  enthusiastic" 
approval  from  Archbishop  Jean-Louis 
Tauran,  Vatican  secretary  for  relations 
with  states. 

Calle  Almedal,  senior  adviser  to  the 
partnerships  unit  of  U.N.  AIDS,  told 
Vatican  Radio  that  despite  differences  in 
approach,  his  organization  and  Caritas 
"manage  to  work  together  respecting  the 
differences  without  ending  in  unnecessary 
discussions  that  are  futile.  We  are  in  the 
beginning  of  the  worst  pandemic  that 
mankind  has  ever  lived  through  and. ..we 
don't  have  time,  energy  and  money  to 
lose  on  that,"  he  said  in  the  interview. 

He  said  U.N.  AIDS  now  recognized 
that  it  has  been  "a  bit  too  simplistic  in  our 
approach  to  condoms"  and  "thought 
there  was  a  technical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  H.I.V.-AIDS,  which  there's  not." 
He  also  said  the  organization  had  been 
"not  sensitive  enough  to  the  issue  of  absti- 
nence and  being  faithful." 

At  the  same  time,  Almedal  was  critical 
of  what  he  called  the  silence  of  church 
leaders  in  fighting  AIDS  and  suggested 
that  church  teaching  should  be  changed 
to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  AIDS  cri- 
sis. He  said  40  million  people,  three  quar- 
ters of  them  in  sub-Saharan  xAfrica,  were 
infected  with  H.I.V.-AIDS. 

"The  state  of  the  pandemic  seems  to 
indicate  that  churches  have  failed  in  their 
preaching  about  abstinence  and 
monogamy  so  far,"  he  said,  noting  40  per- 
cent infection  rates  in  Christian  countries 


like  Botswana  and  Swaziland.  "So  the 
state  of  affairs  when  it  comes  to  H.I.V. 
infection  should  be  a  challenge  to  church- 
es, to  churches'  teachings  and  to  church- 
es' theologies,"  Almedal  told  Vatican 
Radio. 

He  praised  the  work  of  churches  in 
treating  H.I.V.-AIDS  patients  in  African 
clinics  and  health  care  facilities,  and  said 
such  activities  should  get  a  "much  higher 
profile." 


Diocesan  Audits  on  Sexual  Abuse 
Policies  to  Begin  in  Late  June 

More  than  50  auditors,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Gavin  Group  of  Boston,  will 
begin  formal  assessments  in  late  June  on 
how  well  each  of  the  195  U.S.  dioceses  is 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People.  The  plan  is  to  audit  approx- 
imately 1 1  dioceses  per  week  between 
late  June  and  late  October,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
announced  in  a  statement  on  May  29. 
When  the  audits  are  completed,  results 
will  be  sent  to  Kathleen  McChesney, 
who  heads  the  U.S.C.C.B.  Office  for 
Child  and  Youth  Protection.  That  office 
is  charged  with  producing  an  annual  pub- 
lic report  on  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting the  standards  in  the  charter. 


100th  Trip,  25  Years  of  Papal 
Travel 

As  Pope  John  Paul  II  returned  from  the 
100th  foreign  trip  of  his  pontificate  in 
early  June,  reporters  and  papal  aides — and 
perhaps  the  pontiff  himself — were  remi- 
niscing about  the  places  they  have  seen  in 
25  years  of  travel. 

The  pope  has  visited  129  countries, 
spending  more  than  570  days  outside  of 
Italy  and  the  Vatican.  Along  the  way,  he 
has  taken  the  papacy  to  locations  most 
popes  only  dreamed  of,  from  exotic  South 
Pacific  islands  to  the  Great  Plains  of 
North  America. 

His  odometer  began  ticking  three 
months  after  his  election  in  1978,  with  a 
trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico 
and  the  Bahamas.  Journalists  were  awed 
when  the  pope  strolled  to  the  back  of  the 
plane  and  started  fielding  questions,  inau- 
gurating the  first  airborne  papal  press 
conference. 


Since  then,  the  trips  have  yielded  many 
memories  and  memorable  moments — 
postcards  from  an  era  of  papal  travel.  Few 
will  forget  the  time  the  white-robed  pon- 
tiff walked  through  a  slum  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1980.  Struck  by  the 
grinding  poverty  of  the  place,  he  slipped 
off  his  gold  papal  ring  and  donated  it  to 
the  local  parish  to  be  used  for  charity. 

A  few  years  later,  he  stood  next  to 
Mother  Teresa  in  a  crowded  intersection 
in  downtown  Calcutta,  India,  and  sang 
the  praises  of  the  diminutive  nun,  to  the 
delight  of  cheering  Indians. 

Because  the  pope  goes  where  he  is 
invited,  he  has  been  hosted  by  a  number 
of  dictatorial  regimes.  Sometimes  they  are 
sorry  he  showed  up.  Leaving  Haiti  in 
1983,  he  denounced  the  regime  of  Jean 
Claude  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier  as  the  dicta- 
tor stood  by  helplessly.  A  few  years  later, 
Duvalier  fled  into  exile. 

Visiting  Cuba  in  1998,  the  pope  again 
saved  the  best  for  last.  During  a  closing 
Mass  in  Havana's  Plaza  of  the  Revolution, 
with  President  Fidel  Castro  seated  in  the 
front  row,  he  quoted  from  the  Gospel 
about  "setting  at  liberty  those  who  are 
oppressed,"  then  paused  strategically  to 
let  the  crowd  chant  its  support — a  rare 
moment  of  free  expression. 

But  while  the  television  cameras  often 
were  turned  on  the  pope  and  his  political 
hosts,  some  of  the  more  memorable 
moments  came  during  "lesser"  events. 
Along  a  dusty  road  in  Guinea-Bissau,  the 
pope  once  stopped  his  motorcade  and 
walked  into  a  village  of  clay  huts.  He  went 
inside  one  home  and  visited  with  the  poor 
family  who  lived  there,  conversing  quiedy 
until  an  aide  said  it  was  time  to  get  going. 

On  another  occasion,  the  pope  visited  a 
Thai  Buddhist  patriarch  in  his  temple, 
before  a  golden  statue  of  Buddha.  For  five 
minutes,  not  a  word  was  spoken  as  both 
men  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence;  it  was  perhaps  the  subdest  form  of 
interreligious  dialogue  ever  witnessed. 

The  pope  has  enjoyed  and  sometimes 
endured  local  folklore  on  his  journeys. 
He  has  worn  a  Mexican  sombrero,  sipped 
a  Fiji  tribal  libation  from  a  coconut  shell 
and  even  held  a  koala  in  Australia.  And 
he  has  tested  out  his  linguistic  proficien- 
cy, often  studying  for  weeks  ahead  of 
time  so  he  can  pronounce  a  few  phrases 
in  the  local  tongue. 

Papal  liturgies  can  be  a  showcase  for 
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indigenous  culture,  and  the  pope  has  seen 
it  all,  including  tribal  praise-singers,  bird- 
feather  headdresses  and  dancers  in  grass 
skirts,  hi  Uganda,  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  was  carried  by  a  man  standing 
astride  the  shoulders  of  anodier,  and  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  a  bare-breasted 
woman  read  at  die  altar. 

At  rimes  he  crossed  paths  with  local 
customs.  In  Swaziland,  the  king  caused  a 
stir  when  he  arrived  late  for  a  papal 
Mass — along  with  two  of  his  four  wives. 
The  pope  was  preaching  against 
polygamy  during  his  stop  in  the  African 
country. 

Some  liturgies  have  been  interrupted 
by  political  demonstrations.  At  a  Mass  in 
Nicaragua,  a  visibly  angered  pontiff  tried 
to  deliver  a  sermon  above  the  political 
chants  of  pro-Sandinista  youths. 

In  Chile  in  1987,  tear  gas  wafted  across 
the  papal  altar  and  scores  of  injured  were 
carried  away,  when  police  and  demonstra- 
tors clashed  160  yards  away.  At  the  close 
of  the  Mass,  the  pope  pronounced  to  the 
crowd  a  short  but  long-remembered 
phrase:  "Love  is  stronger  than  hatred." 

His  trips  to  his  Polish  homeland  began 
with  a  series  of  politically  charged  visits 
under  Communism,  when  a  word  or  a 
phrase  from  the  pope's  lips  could  ignite 
crowds  of  more  than  a  million  people, 
eager  to  express  their  discontent  with  the 
government.  After  the  fall  of 
Communism,  the  pope's  homecomings 
took  on  a  more  relaxed  air.  hi  1999  he  sat 
in  the  main  square  of  Wadowice,  his 
hometown,  and  reminisced  about  buying 
cream  cakes  as  a  boy  in  the  shop  down 
the  street. 

For  the  pope,  one  of  the  most  deeply 
moving  trips  was  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  2000,  when  he  walked  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
The  following  year  he  stood  outside  the 
gates  of  Damascus,  where  St.  Paul  was 
blinded  by  the  light.  But  it  always  seems 
His  favorite  journey  is  the  one  he  happens 
>n.  Vs  he  said  before  setting  out  on 
his  first  trip,  his  main  purpose  in  traveling 
is  to  meet  the  people  of  the  world — "get 
to  know  them,  embrace  them  and  tell 
them  all. ..that  God  loves  them." 


News  Briefs 

•  Thirty  Days  by  Paul  Mariani, 
America's  poetry  editor,  won  the 


Catholic  Press 
Association's  first-place 
award  for  popular  presen- 
tation of  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  book  is  a 
Catholic  Book  Club 
selection.  Hearing  the 
Word  of  God,  based  on  the 
weekly  Word  column  by 
John  R.  Donahue,  S.J., 
won  first  place  in  the  pro- 
fessional books  category. 

•  According  to  a 
Newsweek  poll,  only  49 
percent  of  Catholic 
respondents  characterized 
themselves  as  "pro-life," 
while  47  percent  said  they 
were  "pro-choice."  Those 
figures  were  roughly 
equal  to  the  national 
responses — 47  percent  of 
Americans  said  they  were 
"pro-choice,"  48  percent 
"pro-life."  The  survey 
also  asked  if  it  was  per- 
missible "for  [in  vitro  fer- 
tilization] clinics  to 
destroy  these  extra  human 
embryos  if  their  patients 
approve."  Forty-nine  per- 
cent of  Americans  said  yes, 
37  percent  said  no,  and  14  percent  were 
undecided.  Among  Catholics,  45  percent 
said  yes,  44  percent  said  no,  and  1 1  per- 
cent said  they  did  not  know. 

•  Father  Michael  McGivney  Catholic 
Academy,  a  Catholic  high  school  outside 
Toronto,  was  closed  and  more  than 
1 ,600  students  and  school  employees 
were  quarantined  after  a  student  at  the 
school  showed  symptoms  of  SARS.  The 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  has  banned 
Communion  on  the  tongue,  the  sharing 
of  consecrated  wine  during  Communion, 
hand-shaking  during  the  sign  of  peace 
and  use  of  the  confessional  box. 

•  The  average  age  of  men  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  the  United  States  this 
year  is  36.8. 

•  Germany's  first  ecumenical 
Kirchentag,  or  church  assembly,  was 
attended  by  200,000  people,  40  percent 
of  whom  were  under  30. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Louisville  has 
agreed  to  settle  sexual  abuse  lawsuits  by 
240  plaintiffs  for  $25.7  million. 

•  Bishop  Joseph  Zen  Ze-kiun  of  Hong         From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


I      i  f 

POPE  CELEBRATES  IN  CROATIA.  Pope  John  Paul  II  waves  to  the 
faithful  during  a  final  service  in  Zadar,  Croatia,  on  June  9.  The 
pontiff's  five-day  visit  included  an  outdoor  Mass  in  Dubrovnik  and 
the  beatification  of  Sister  Maria  Petkovic,  founder  of  the 
Daughters  of  Mercy.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Kong,  addressing  a  Catholic  prayer 
meeting  for  democracy  in  China  on  June 
4,  used  the  word  "martyrs"  to  describe 
the  hundreds  of  pro-democracy  people 
who  suffered  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen 
Square  on  June  4,  1989.  He  urged  that 
the  unfinished  task  of  bringing  freedom 
and  human  rights  to  China  be  continued. 
•  Church  leaders  in  Europe  and  at  the 
Vatican  offered  a  mixed  reaction  to  a 
draft  constitution  for  the  European 
Union,  praising  the  document's  official 
recognition  of  churches  but  lamenting 
the  absence  of  a  specific  reference  to  the 
continent's  Christian  heritage.  The 
Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls  said  the  text's  general  mention  of 
"religious  heritage"  without  explicitly 
identifying  Christianity  was  "surprising," 
especially  given  that  the  document's 
preamble  does  name  other  aspects  of 
Europe's  cultural  heritage,  like  Greco- 
Roman  thought  and  Enlightenment  phi- 
losophy. 
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Building  a  Bridge 
ISH  With  Kind  Words 

^When  the  priest  approached,  I 
thought  maybe  we  were  in  trouble.' 


THERE  WERE  LOTS  of 
unfamiliar  faces  at  Mass 
that  morning — visitors 
invited  to  share  the  day 
with  their  friends  from  the 
parish.  Some  of  them  were  not  Catholic, 
though  that  was  hardly  a  surprise.  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  the  polyglot 
Northeast,  such  family-church  celebra- 
tions rarely  are  for  Catholics  only. 
Intermarriage,  ecumenism,  secular  educa- 
tion and  new  career  paths  have  brought 
Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  together 
in  ways  unimaginable  a  generation  ago. 
I've  been  to  bar  mitzvahs  and  a  bris  or  two 
in  recent  years;  my  Jewish  and  Protestant 
friends  came  to  my  wedding  and  the  bap- 
tisms of  my  two  children.  We  are  no 
longer  strangers  as  we  were  as  recently  as 
the  1960's. 

The  Gospel  read  at  my  daughter's 
first  Communion  Mass  a  year  ago 
was,  as  is  the  custom  on  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  the  "doubting  Thomas"  passage 
from  John.  It  is  one  of  my  favorites,  for 
who  among  us  cannot  sympathize  with 
Thomas?  Who  among  us  has  never  had 
doubts? 

I  found  myself  cringing,  however,  as 
the  passage's  opening  words  echoed 
through  the  church.  John  describes  how 
the  heartbroken  disciples,  grieving  the 
loss  of  Jesus,  were  gathered  together  and 
in  hiding  "for  fear  of  the  Jews." 

I  knew  that  several  of  the  children 
making  first  Communion  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  Catholic-Jewish  marriages,  and  I 
knew  that  their  Jewish  relatives  were  in 
the  pews,  some  of  them  first-time  visitors 
to  a  Catholic  church.  They  were  upset 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


when  they  heard  those  words,  and  I  think 
understandably  so.  A  Jewish  relative  of 
one  of  the  first  communicants  said  she 
had  never  heard  a  bad  reference  to 
Christians  in  her  synagogue,  but  during 
her  first  visit  to  a  Catholic  church,  she 
heard  a  description  of  Christ's  disciples  in 
hiding  "for  fear  of  the  Jews." 

Obviously,  the  Gospel  is  the  Gospel, 
and  I'm  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
we  ought  to  rewrite  the  words  of  John, 
Luke,  Mark  and  Matthew  to  accommo- 
date modern  sensibilities.  (As  an  aside,  I 
was  startled  a  number  of  years  ago  at  the 
new  translation  of  Luke's  poetic  story  of 
Christ's  birth,  which  told  us  that  there 
was  no  room  for  Mary  and  Joseph  "in  the 
place  where  travelers  lodged."  That  had 
all  the  poetry  and  music  of  a  government 
white  paper.  It  was  good  to  get  back  our 
beloved  old  "inn"  when  the  new  transla- 
tion was  replaced  by  still  another  revi- 
sion.) Obviously,  there  were  real,  histori- 
cal reasons  why  the  disciples  were  in  hid- 
ing and  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  remember 
when  this  Gospel  is  read.  It  is  not  only  the 
Sunday  after  Easter,  but  also,  in  many 
dioceses,  the  Sunday  of  first  Communion. 
And  that  means,  in  areas  like  the 
Northeast,  it's  likely  that  Jews — friends, 
relatives  and  even  parents  of  the  first 
communicants — are  in  the  church.  Surely 
it  would  not  take  away  from  the  occasion 
if  a  homilist  briefly  and  lovingly  put 
John's  words  in  context,  if  only  to  point 
out  that  the  disciples  were  Jews  them- 
selves, or  that,  as  we  know  from  the 
Creed,  Christ  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  was  not  a  Pharisee  but  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  men  who 
scourged  and  mocked  him  were  Roman 
soldiers,  not  Jews.  This  may  (or  should) 


be  self-evident  to  most  of  us,  but  it  might 
bear  repeating  on  such  occasions. 

This  year,  my  family  helped  celebrate 
the  first  Communion  of  a  neighbor  on 
the  second  Sunday  after  Easter  (in  our 
parish,  families  have  a  choice  between  the 
first  two  Sundays  after  Easter).  The 
Gospel,  of  course,  was  different,  but  the 
dynamics  were  the  same:  My  neighbors 
had  invited  Jewish  friends  to  the  Mass, 
and  there  were  several  Jewish  relatives  of 
other  communicants  in  the  church.  My 
pastor,  who  would  be  embarrassed  if  I 
told  you  his  name  is  Monsignor  John 
Doran,  noticed  several  young  boys  wear- 
ing yarmulkes  in  the  pews  just  before 
Mass  began.  As  I  later  learned,  he  stopped 
and  chatted  for  a  moment  with  the  boys' 
parents. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  my  pastor 
began  his  homily,  he  delivered  a  special 
greeting  to  the  Jewish  family  he  had 
noticed.  (There  were  several  other  Jewish 
families  in  the  pews,  mutual  friends  of  my 
neighbor.)  Recalling  the  words  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  he  reminded  us  that  Jews  are 
our  spiritual  elders  who  gave  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  He  said 
he  hoped  they  would  feel  as  welcome  in 
our  church  as  we  have  felt  when  wel- 
comed in  the  local  synagogue. 

It  was  a  lovely  and  profoundly  spiritu- 
al moment.  I  talked  with  the  father  of 
those  boys  at  my  neighbor's  first 
Communion  party.  He  was  visibly 
touched  to  be  greeted  in  such  a  special 
and  affectionate  way,  on  such  an  occasion. 
"When  the  priest  approached  me,  I  didn't 
know  what  he  was  going  to  say,"  the  boys' 
father  told  me.  "I  thought  maybe  we  were 
in  trouble."  He  laughed  when  he  said  this, 
but  it  was  clear  that  there  had  been,  in 
fiict,  a  moment  of  discomfort,  one  that 
many  of  us  can  understand.  He  was,  after 
all,  inside  an  unfamiliar  house  of  worship 
with  mysterious  rituals  and  protocol,  and 
suddenly  he's  approached  by  the  resident 
clergyman.  I  certainly  would  have  sus- 
pected trouble!  (Did  I  do  something 
wrong?  Am  I  dressed  inappropriately?) 
But  diere  was  no  trouble  at  all;  quite  the 
opposite. 

For  my  part,  I  was  proud  to  see  a 
bridge  built  with  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  less,  than  kind  words. 

Terry  Golway 
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U.S.  marines  at  Mass  in  a  desert  camp  near  the  Iraqi  town  of  An  Nasiriyah  on  March  31. 


The  Soldiers 
Came  Asking 

BY  MICHAEL  GRIFFIN 

The  catholic  church  in  the  United  States  has  come  to  identify 
"peace  and  justice"  issues  as  the  call  for  the  church  to  speak  out  and 
challenge  policy  makers.  The  church  must  not  only  salve  the  wounds 
of  war  and  injustice,  but  prevent  them  at  their  systemic  source. 
But  these  days,  many  of  us  peace-and-justice  Catholics  are  crest- 
fallen. The  prophetic  words  of  the  pope  and  the  "deep  moral  reservations"  of  the  bish- 
ops w  ent  unheeded  by  Washington:  the  country  waged  a  decisive  and  deadly  war  in 
President  Bush  claims  a  victory  for  preventive  force;  the  pope  laments  a  defeat 
for  lasting  peace.  In  fact,  the  church's  stinging  critique  of  war  seems  hardly  audible  to 
the  ears  of  a  coalition  unwilling  to  be  shocked  and  awed  by  anything  less  than  military 
might. 


MICHAEL  GRIFFIN,  C.S.C.,  is  a  Holy  Cross  seminarian  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
works  for  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship,  which  supports  conscientious  objectors  through 

education,  counseling  and  advocacy. 
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ig  that  is  a  part  of  war — so  often  ignored  in  postwar  vic- 
grandstanding.  But  some  soldiers  still  fighting  need 
i  more  particular  support.  For  instance,  a  number  of 
lolic  soldiers  and  flyers  were  in  contact  with  us  at  the 
lolic  Peace  Fellowship.  They  were  deeply  torn,  in  a  cri- 
f  conscience,  about  their  participation  in  this  war. 

>ider  a  25-year-old  catholic  who  is  asked  to  carry  out  a 
bing  raid  that  may  cause  civilian  deaths.  He  is  not  told 
jpecifics,  only  the  coordinates  he  is  to  strike.  What  if  he 
been  listening  to  the  pope,  praying  each  night  and  has 
e  to  think  of  this  war  as  a  pre-emptive  act  of  aggression? 
we  supposed  to  tell  him  that  the  time  for  conscientious 
ction  passed  when  he  enlisted  after  a  military  recruiter 
e  to  his  inner-city  high  school?  Will  cries  of  "support 
Toops"  help  him  get  to  sleep  each  night? 
>oldiers  and  flyers  like  this  seek  out  information  on  the 
:ess  of  conscientious  objection,  what  the  law  requires 
what  the  church  teaches.  Yet  far  more  Catholic  troops 
lot  even  know  the  church  supports  S.C.O.'s  as  well  as 
.  s — because  the  church  has  not  told  them.  Perhaps  our 
:ts  to  influence  the  war  decision  by  caucusing  with 
doleezza  Rice  and  sending  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi  to  the 
ite  House  let  us  downplay  other  pastoral  questions 
g  asked  right  now. 

3ut  these  are  the  questions  not  of  Washington,  but  of 
lg  cadets  who  will  fight  the  war,  of  F-18  pilots  who  are 
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Iraq.  President  Bush  claims  a  victory  tor  preventive  rorce;  tne  pope  laments  a  aeteat 
for  lasting  peace.  In  fact,  the  church's  stinging  critique  of  war  seems  hardly  audible  to 
the  ears  of  a  coalition  unwilling  to  be  shocked  and  awed  by  anything  less  than  military 
might. 
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Yet  perhaps  we  have  misconstrued  peace-and-justice 
work  and  placed  too  much  hope  in  the  wrong  place.  Why 
has  public  policy  become  the  focus  of  our  politics  as  a 
church?  Why  do  we  assume  that  the  government  forum  is 
the  key  locus  for  peace  and  justice?  Consider  this:  as 
Washington  prepared  for  war  in  Iraq,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Catholics  prepared  to  wage  it.  Perhaps  their  voices  did  not 
matter  much  to  President  Bush,  but  if  the  church  had  fol- 
lowed Dorothy  Day's  advice  for  action  in  times  of  unjust 
wars  and  "urged  a  mighty  league  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors," his  ears  would  have  perked  up. 

Let's  be  honest:  most  Catholics  who  fought  in  Iraq  were 
not  conscientious  objectors  (C.O.'s) — those  who  have  come 
to  reject  all  forms  of  war  (a  right  upheld  by  the  church  and 
by  U.S.  law).  Most  did  not  wish  even  to  be  Selective 
Conscientious  Objectors  (S.C.O.'s) — those  who  refuse  to 
fight  in  unjust  wars  (upheld  by  the  church,  refused  by  U.S. 
law).  Indeed,  the  number  of  young  Catholics  who  wanted  to 
opt  out  of  combat  in  the  Iraq  conflict  was  not  legion.  But  it 
was  not  zero. 

We  ought  to  dwell  a  bit  on  the  tough  spot  in  which 
many  soldiers  now  find  themselves,  a  situation  not  resolved 
by  mere  pledges  to  support  the  troops.  All  the  soldiers 
deserve  our  prayers,  and  many  appreciate  the  yellow  rib- 
bons worn  and  the  flags  waved.  More  importantly,  as  these 
soldiers  come  home  from  Iraq,  we  must  tend  to  their 
wounds — wounds  from  a  personal  encounter  with  the 


killing  that  is  a  part  of  war — so  often  ignored  in  postwar  vic- 
tory grandstanding.  But  some  soldiers  still  fighting  need 
even  more  particular  support.  For  instance,  a  number  of 
Catholic  soldiers  and  flyers  were  in  contact  with  us  at  the 
Catholic  Peace  Fellowship.  They  were  deeply  torn,  in  a  cri- 
sis of  conscience,  about  their  participation  in  this  war. 

consider  a  25-year-old  catholic  who  is  asked  to  carry  out  a 
bombing  raid  that  may  cause  civilian  deaths.  He  is  not  told 
the  specifics,  only  the  coordinates  he  is  to  strike.  What  if  he 
has  been  listening  to  the  pope,  praying  each  night  and  has 
come  to  think  of  this  war  as  a  pre-emptive  act  of  aggression? 
Are  we  supposed  to  tell  him  that  the  time  for  conscientious 
objection  passed  when  he  enlisted  after  a  military  recruiter 
came  to  his  inner-city  high  school?  Will  cries  of  "support 
the  troops"  help  him  get  to  sleep  each  night? 

Soldiers  and  flyers  like  this  seek  out  information  on  the 
process  of  conscientious  objection,  what  the  law  requires 
and  what  the  church  teaches.  Yet  far  more  Catholic  troops 
do  not  even  know  the  church  supports  S.C.O.'s  as  well  as 
C.O.'s— because  the  church  has  not  told  them.  Perhaps  our 
efforts  to  influence  the  war  decision  by  caucusing  with 
Condoleezza  Rice  and  sending  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi  to  the 
White  House  let  us  downplay  other  pastoral  questions 
being  asked  right  now. 

But  these  are  the  questions  not  of  Washington,  but  of 
young  cadets  who  will  fight  the  war,  of  F-18  pilots  who  are 
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in  Iraq  now.  And  the  bishops  owe  them  answers,  Catholic 
answers.  One  Eastern  rite  Catholic  bishop — John  Michael 
Botean  of  the  Romanian  rite  in  the  United  States — 
attempted  such  an  answer.  Invoking  his  authority  as  bishop, 
he  ordered  all  reserve  or  active-duty  soldiers  in  his  diocese 
to  refuse  participation  in  the  war.  He  relied  on  the  words  of 
the  pope,  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
church's  tradition  on  conscientious  objection  to  make  his 
point. 

Bishop  Botean  points  to  No.  1903  in  the  catechism:  "If 
rulers  were  to  enact  unjust  laws  or  take  measures  contrary 
to  the  moral  order,  such  arrangements  would  not  be  bind- 
ing in  conscience."  Acknowledging  the  "prudential  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  responsibility  for  the  common 
good"  (No.  2309),  the  bishop  also  makes  clear — a  point 
those  like  George  Weigel  are  never  quick  to  mention — that 
their  prudential  judgment  can  be  wrong.  "Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Church,  not  the  state,  are  the  ultimate  informers  of  con- 
science for  the  Catholic,"  Bishop  Botean  writes. 

Yet  the  bishop  is  as  unconcerned  with  statecraft  as  he  is 
with  debating  George  Weigel.  He  is  shepherding  his  flock, 
families  for  whom  deployment  in  this  war  is  not  a  matter  of 
policy  but  a  reality  that  hits  close  to  home.  If  an  unjust  war 
means  unjust  killing,  he  wants  his  flock  to  avoid  participa- 
tion in  the  attack  just  as  it  would  avoid  participation  in  abor- 
tion. He  knows  that  war  does  not  most  deeply  scar  the  bod- 
ies and  souls  of  Washington  leaders  or  policy  pundits,  but 
the  people  called  upon  to  execute  it.  And  so  he  spoke  to 
them  directly:  "I  believe  that  Christ,  whose  flock  you  are, 
expects  more  than  silence  from  me  on  behalf  of  the  souls 
committed  to  my  protection  and  guidance." 

This  approach  may  go  too  far,  making  the  shepherd  just 
another  field  commander  giving  orders.  And  it  may  under- 
estimate the  conscience  of  soldiers  who  listened  to  the 
church  but  came  to  peace  about  their  role.  Yet  it  also  broke 
the  silence  and  gave  an  answer  to  the  questions  soldiers 
were  asking  but  bishops  were  ignoring.  "If  I  fight,  am  I  sin- 
ning?" "If  I  refuse,  am  I  a  traitor?"  And  we,  what  shall  we  do? 

Bishop  Wlton  Gregory,  president  of  the  U.S.  Catholic- 
Conference  of  Bishops,  did  not  remain  silent.  In  a  statement 
on  March  19,  the  first  night  of  the  war,  Bishop  Gregory 
aid,  "\\  e  reiterate  our  long-standing  support  for  those  who 
tious  objection  and  selective  conscientious 
promised  support  of  troops  who  are  in  a 
is  not  easy.  S.C.O.  is,  after  all,  illegal. 

ol  us  in  the  church  must  work  to  turn  this  promise  into 
pastoral  assistance  for  these  soldiers.  Otherwise,  we  offer 
them  no  support  at  all. 

what,  then,  can  be  done  in  the  future?  Chaplains  and  bish- 
ops, especially  those  in  the  military  archdiocese,  can  tell  sol- 
diers and  reservists  awaiting  deployment  that  if  a  war  is 


unjust,  they  have,  at  the  very  least,  the  right  to  refuse  par- 
ticipation, come  what  may,  and  that  the  church  will  stand  by 
them.  Wherever  the  idea  comes  from  that  says  soldiers  can- 
not discriminate  which  wars  to  fight  in,  it  surely  does  not 
come  from  the  Catholic  tradition.  The  Second  Vatican 
Council  referred  to  unjust  killing  in  war  and  stated,  "we 
cannot  commend  too  highly  the  courage  of  the  men  who 
openly  and  fearlessly  resist  those  who  issue  orders  of  this 
kind"  (Gaudium  et  Spes,  No.  79). 

The  military  is  not  so  free  with  commendations  for 
S.C.O.'s.  Soldiers  who  refuse  certain,  though  not  all,  mili- 
tary action  have  no  legal  recourse.  Department  of  Defense 
directives  do,  however,  recognize  soldiers-turned-C.O.'s 
who  have  a  "crystallization  of  conscience"  that  moves  them 
to  a  "sincere  and  deeply  held"  rejection  of  war  in  any  form. 
Even  in  a  time  of  war,  these  soldiers  are  entitled  to  an 
immediate  removal  from  duties  in  which  they  might  kill  and 
a  review  process  to  determine  their  permanent  status.  Does 
this  offer  any  practical  benefit  to  Catholics  whose  resistance 
is  grounded  in  just  war  criteria  and  not  pacifism?  Maybe. 

In  the  Iraqi  conflict,  Pope  John  Paul  II  led  bold  moves 
to  link  just  war  criteria  (the  basis  for  S.C.O.)  more  and  more 
to  complete  rejection  of  violence  (the  basis  for  CO.).  In 
fact,  it  seems  the  church's  position  on  war  is  going  the  way 
of  its  teaching  on  the  death  penalty:  a  practical  rejection  of 
violence  as  a  viable  solution  to  problems  (see  "Whither  the 
Just  War?"  Am.,  3/24).  This  new  development  emerges 
from  the  pope's  mantra  that  "war  is  never  the  answer." 
Joaquin  Navarro-Valls,  the  Vatican  spokesperson,  com- 
mented that  the  conditions  of  just  warfare  are  now  "practi- 
cally nonexistent"  (Am.,  3/17). 

If  soldiers  can  ground  their  resistance  in  this  church 
language — and  regulations  require  that  CO.  beliefs  be 
rooted  in  a  religious  or  moral  system — they  might  not  have 
to  be  strict  pacifists  to  show  opposition  to  modern  warfare. 
Yet  we  also  must  recognize  that  their  resistance  might  not 
be  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  military,  and  for  that  they 
would  suffer  on  a  deep  personal,  financial  and  social  level. 
All  of  this  points  to  the  need  for  church  support  that 
addresses  rather  than  ignores  our  tradition  of  CO.  and 
S.C.O.  The  most  important  step  is  to  provide  counselors 
who  can  walk  with  soldiers  who  follow  their  conscience  into 
this  thorny  and  intimidating  process. 

The  antiwar  movement  clearly  has  lifted  the  spirit  and 
the  hopes  of  many  who  thought  the  church  had  been  co- 
opted  by  the  state.  Yet  thus  far  the  movement  has  been  a 
coalition  of  peace-and-  justice  folks  marching  in  the  streets 
and  church  officials  lobbying  in  Washington.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus,  "Soldiers  also  asked  John  the  Baptist,  'And  we,  what 
shall  we  do?'"  (Lk  3:14).  Who  will  understand  the  dilemma 
of  modern  soldiers,  and  not  dismiss  them  as  part  of  the 
problem?  Who  will  boldly  answer  their  question?  ^ 
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Undermining  Antiterrorism 

When  National  Security  and  Immigration  Policy  Collide 

BY  DONALD  KERWIN 


OVER  THE  LAST  TWO  MONTHS,  thousands  of 
Pakistani  immigrants  have  abandoned  their 
U.S.  homes  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada.  Most  wait 
fearfully  in  shelters  and  motels  in  U.S.  border 
cities  for  their  refugee  interviews  in  Canada.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has  arrested  oth- 
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Immigration  Network  Inc.,  a  legal  support  agency  for  145 
Catholic  immigration  programs. 


ers  who  may  or  may  not  be  released  for  their  interviews. 
Most  of  the  Pakistanis  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
years,  and  many  have  U.S.  citizen  children.  They  have  left 
behind  good  jobs  and  strong  ties  in  their  adopted  commu- 
nities. Since  December,  650  of  them  have  come  to  a 
migrant  shelter  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  A  typical  family — a  cou-  | 
pie  with  two  U.S.  citizen  children — arrived  on  a  bleak  day  » 
in  mid-February.  The  couple  had  entered  the  United  g 
States  on  temporary  visas  in  the  early  1990s.  They  built  a  Z> 
business  that  now  employs  1 5  people.  They  have  no  ties  in  < 


1 1 


Canada,  but  they  fear  that  their  children  could  not  survive 
deportation  to  Pakistan. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Pakistanis  and  other 
immigrants  no  longer  view  the  United  States  as  a  safe  or 
fair  country.  Over  the  last  18  months,  targeted  communi- 
ties have  seen  thousands  of  their  members  arrested, 
detained  for  weeks  without  charge,  held  for  immigration 
violations  in  a  sweeping  terrorism  probe,  called  in  for 
interviews  and  deported  after  closed  hearings.  Late  last 
year,  the  I.N.S.  arrested  and  detained  hundreds  of  immi- 
grant men  from  five  countries  (most  from  Iran)  who  vol- 
untarily came  forward  to  register.  The  detainees  had  over- 
stayed their  temporary  visas,  although  many  awaited  per- 
manent residency  based  on  approved  family-based  visas. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  I.N.S.  arrested  men  from  another  13 
mostly  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Pakistanis  and  Saudi 
Arabians  comprise  a  third  group  of  registrants.  As  their 
deadlines  approached,  the  Pakistanis  fled. 

The  Bush  administration  has  characterized  its  antiter- 
ror  strategy  as  a  measured  attempt  to  protect  liberty.  Civil 
libertarians  argue  that  it  dishonors  the  U.S.  constitutional 
tradition  and  amounts  to  a  kind  of  surrender  to  terrorism. 
A  greater  risk,  however,  may  be  that  immigrants  increas- 
ingly view  the  war  on  terror  as  ineffective  on  its  own  terms 
and  as  a  pretext  to  punish  immigration  violations.  Their 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  tactics  and  goals  of  the  antiterror 
fight  could  prove  fatal  to  its  success. 

The  Antiterror  Investigation 

The  government  has  justified  its  immigration  enforce- 
ment measures  based  on  contested  theories  of  national 
security.  According  to  experts  in  counterterrorism,  the 
U.S.  tactics  result  from  intelligence  deficiencies  and  fear 
of  unidentified  Al  Qaeda  cells  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Since  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  government's  priority 
has  been  to  disrupt  and  prevent  further  attacks. 

The  Justice  Department  has  likened  its  investigation  to 
piecing  together  a  "mosaic."  Its  guiding  principle,  says 
Vincent  Cannistraro,  former  head  of  counterterrorism  at 
the  C.I.A.,  has  been  to  "shake  the  trees  and  hope  that 
something  will  fall  out" — a  strategy  that  in  the  short  term 
"might  have  value  and  can  disrupt  terrorist  acts,  but  whose 
success  is  difficult  to  prove."  Intelligence  experts  have 
harshly  criticized  the  Justice  Department's  tactics.  As  the 
F.B.I,  director  William  Webster  told  The 
hington  Post,  pre-emptive  arrest  and  detention  "car- 
ries a  lot  of  risk  with  it.  You  may  interrupt  something,  but 
you  may  not  bring  it  down.  You  may  not  be  able  to  stop 
what  is  going  down." 

"Shaking  the  tree,"  moreover,  can  alienate  targeted 
communities,  push  sources  into  hiding  and  deny  investi- 
gators crucial  information  that  they  might  acquire  from 


monitoring  suspects.  If  the  "shaking  the  tree"  approach 
netted  a  terrorist,  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  this,  much 
less  to  elicit  information  from  him.  "You  can  scare  peo- 
ple," says  Cannistraro,  "which  is  actually  what's  being 
done,  or  you  can  try  to  win  them  over  and  cultivate  good 
relationships  with  them.  Cooperation  and  long-term  rela- 
tionships are  much  more  successful." 

Early  in  its  antiterror  investigation,  the  Justice 
Department  adopted  a  zero-tolerance  approach  to  immi- 
gration violations.  In  October  2001,  Arab-American  and 
Muslim-American  leaders  met  with  Attorney  General 
John  Ashcroft.  The  group  had  learned  of  immigrants  who 
refused  to  report  death  threats  and  hate  crimes  because 
they  feared  deportation.  The  leaders  asked  that  a  "fire 
wall"  be  erected  between  federal  hate  crime  investigations 
and  immigration  enforcement.  Mr.  Ashcroft  rejected  this 
request,  however,  saying  that  he  would  not  excuse  crimi- 
nal conduct  of  any  kind.  For  the  participants,  this  repre- 
sented a  chilling  development,  signaling  that  violence 
against  their  out-of-status  community  members  would  go 
unreported  and  that  cooperation  in  the  broad  antiterror 
fight  could  be  punished. 

Few  idealize  the  presence  (or  treatment)  of  the  seven 
million  undocumented  persons  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  undocumented  do  not  present  a  heightened  security 
risk.  Nearly  80  percent  come  from  Mexico  and  Latin 
America,  not  nations  with  a  strong  Al  Qaeda  presence. 
Furthermore,  as  Cannistraro  points  out,  Al  Qaeda  recruits 
those  who  do  not  typically  raise  immigration  "red  flags"; 
its  terrorists  have  overwhelmingly  entered  the  United 
States  in  legal  status.  Thus,  antiterror  measures  that  target 
the  undocumented — like  sweeps  of  selected  work  sites  and 
the  use  of  state  and  local  police  to  enforce  immigration 
violations — do  not  effectively  enhance  security.  On  the 
contrary,  they  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the  undocument- 
ed and  their  family  members,  who  in  many  instances  are 
U.S.  citizens,  will  report  crimes  or  assist  in  the  terrorist 
investigation. 

Secrecy 

Secrecy  has  also  characterized  the  antiterrorism  investiga- 
tion. For  weeks,  families,  attorneys  and  consulates  could 
not  locate  persons  arrested  in  the  post-Sept.  1 1  dragnet. 
Once  located,  many  detainees  could  not  be  visited  for 
extended  periods.  The  Justice  Department  refused  to 
release  the  names  or  even  the  exact  number  of  those  held. 
It  categorically  closed  more  than  600  deportation  hearings 
deemed  to  be  of  "special  interest."  It  warned  federal  agen- 
cies about  disclosing  information  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  It  authorized  the  monitoring  of  attorney- 
client  communications  that  might  be  used  to  further  ter- 
rorism. 
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The  Justice  Department  maintains  that  secrecy  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  terrorists  from  piecing  together  a  mosaic 
of  the  investigation.  It  has  even  suggested  that  terrorists 
will  not  otherwise  know  when  one  of  their  members  has 
been  detained.  Harry  "Skip"  Brandon,  former  head  of 
counterterrorism  for  the  F.B.I.,  argues  that  while  certain 
investigative  methods  and  sources  need  protection,  the 
government  often  overstates  its  need  for  secrecy,  some- 
times keeping  information  from  the  public  that  could  and 
should  be  disclosed.  The  government's  failure  to  penetrate 
Al  Qaeda  and  its  resulting  "woeful  human  intelligence," 
says  Cannistraro,  also  casts  doubt  on  the  quality  of  the 
information  that  it  seeks  to  keep  secret.  Secrecy  can  be 
counterproductive,  since  open  hearings  might  prompt  oth- 
ers to  come  forward  with  relevant  information.  It  also  insu- 
lates the  government's  tactics  from  public  scrutiny  and  crit- 
icism. 

The  Innocent 

Only  a  few  of  the  immigrants  arrested  in  the  antiterror 
probe  have  been  charged  with  non-immigration  crimes  or 
deported  on  national  security  grounds.  The  F.B.I,  has 
exonerated  hundreds  of  others,  but  the  Justice 
Department  continues  to  label  them  potential  security 
threats.  During  a  conference  in  October  2002  that  was  co- 
hosted  by  my  agency,  a  Justice  official  reported  that  the 
government  had  deported  some  persons  with  suspected 
terrorist  ties  on  the  grounds  of  immigration  violations, 
because  their  removal  on  national  security  grounds  might 
have  exposed  investigative  methods.  The  failure  to  prose- 
cute suspected  terrorists,  he  said,  reflected  the  difficulty  in 
securing  convictions. 

The  Justice  Department  has  offered  a  similar  rationale 
for  deporting  Somali  nationals.  In  response  to  class-action 
litigation  challenging  the  Somalis'  deportation  to  a  land 
without  a  functional  government,  it  claimed  that  not 
removing  immigrants,  "particularly  to  countries  which  are 
believed  to  harbor  terrorists... runs  the  risk  of  jeopardizing 
national  security."  Furthermore,  it  argued  that  the 
removal  of  the  Somalis  on  other  than  national  security 
grounds  did  not  mean  that  they  lacked  "knowledge  of,  or 
connection  to,  terrorism." 

While  these  claims  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved,  the 
release  of  suspected  terrorists  would  contradict  everything 
known  about  the  Justice  Department's  investigation.  "I 
feel  strongly,"  says  Brandon,  "that  if  they  had  much  of  any 
information  to  go  on,  they  would  keep  [suspected  terror- 
ists in  their]  custody  and  control.  Once  you  deport  them, 
you  lose  control  over  them."  In  addition,  these  statements 
cast  suspicion  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of  detainees 
who  have  no  terrorist  ties.  They  might  also  lead  to  the 
punishment  of  innocent  deportees  in  their  countries  of 


birth.  Ironically,  Justice  officials  refused  to  release  the 
identities  of  the  post-Sept.  1 1  detainees,  in  part  because 
this  might  stigmatize  them  as  potential  terrorists. 

Refugees  and  Asylum  Seekers 

The  national  security  paradigm  does  not  fit  refugees, 
political  asylum-seekers  and  others  who  are  fleeing  perse- 
cution. The  refugee  process  may  be  the  most  improbable 
path  that  a  terrorist  could  take  to  try  to  reach  the  United 
States.  Yet  after  the  Sept.  1 1  attacks,  the  United  States 
halted  refugee  admissions  for  two  months  to  review  the 
program's  security.  By  the  year's  end,  only  27,000  of  the 
70,000  refugees  approved  for  admission  had  entered  the 
country.  Advocates  urged  that  unused  refugee  slots  from 
2002  be  carried  over  to  2003,  but  the  president  effectively 
lowered  the  admissions  ceiling  to  50,000  this  year,  reserv- 
ing another  20,000  slots  for  use  only  in  the  event  of 
regional  shortfalls  or  overriding  need.  The  pace  of  refugee 
admission  has  slowed  in  recent  months — in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  2003,  the  United  States  allowed  only 
4,023  refugees  to  enter. 

Any  security  concerns  that  threaten  to  eviscerate  one  of 
the  United  States'  proudest  programs — and  one  that 
directly  assists  the  victims  of  terror — should  be  quickly 
resolved.  "You  need  to  vet  refugees,  like  anybody  else,"  says 
Brandon,  "but  processing  small  numbers  is  not  a  national 
security  issue.  It's  an  issue  of  government  inefficiency  or 
inadequate  resources." 

Similarly,  Haitian  boat  people,  fleeing  persecution  and 
poverty,  do  not  present  a  terrorist  threat.  In  late  2001,  the 
administration  began  to  detain  Haitian  boat  people  to 
deter  others  from  coming.  It  subsequently  announced  that 
it  would  extend  the  harsh  policies  governing  the  Haitians 
to  other  immigrants.  All  non-Cuban  undocumented 
migrants  who  have  arrived  by  boat  or  have  been  in  the 
country  for  less  than  two  years  will  now  be  subject  to  expe- 
dited return.  Even  those  who  have  established  a  "credible 
fear  of  persecution"  will  be  detained.  The  Justice 
Department  maintains  that  this  policy  will  prevent  mass 
migrations  that  could  divert  die  Coast  Guard  from  its 
national  security  duties.  "This  is  not  a  national  security 
measure  per  se,"  says  Brandon,  "and  may  be  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  national  security  rubric." 

The  Sept.  1 1  attacks  also  increased  the  momentum  to 
harmonize  U.S.,  Canadian  and  Mexican  immigration 
enforcement  policies.  Mexican  officials  estimate  that  they 
annually  intercept  (with  U.S.  support)  250,000  migrants.  It 
would  imperil  nobody  to  interview  these  migrants  and  to 
admit  to  the  United  States  those  who  are  fleeing  danger. 
Nor  does  the  recent  U.S. -Canada  safe-diird  country  asy- 
lum agreement  enhance  security.  Under  it,  a  migrant  who 
transits  through  one  nation  will  not  be  able  to  seek  asylum 
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in  the  other.  When  implemented,  this  agreement  will  bar 
15,000  Canadian  asylum  claims  each  year.  With  limited 
exceptions,  these  migrants  will  not  be  able  to  seek  asylum 
in  Canada  and  will  be  returned  to  the  United  States — an 
outcome  that  is  at  best  security-neutral. 


forms.  Moreover,  as  the  G.A.O.  noted,  immigrants  who 
do  not  want  to  be  detected  will  "not  likely  comply"  with 
this  requirement.  Since  the  reporting  program  operates  on 
an  honor  system,  terrorists  could  simply  provide  false 
information. 


Reporting  Change  of  Address 

The  war  on  terror  has  also  given  rise  to  law  enforcement 
initiatives  that,  in  a  perfect  w  orld,  might  advance  security 
but  that  the  LN.S.  cannot  accommodate.  In  July  2002  the 
Justice  Department  announced  that  it  planned  to  enforce 
rigorously  a  law  requiring  immigrants  to  report  changes  of 
address  within  10  days.  This  ignored  the  I.X.S. 's  lamentable 
history  of  misplacing  documents,  including  tw  o  million  in  a 
w  arehouse  in  Missouri,  and  its  inability  to  assume  new  man- 
dates. Most  recendy.  a  federal  grand  jury  indicted  two 
I.X.S.  contractual  employees  in  California  for  allegedly 
destroying  tens  of  thousands  of  immigration  applications. 
As  the  General  Accounting  Office  recendy  reported,  the 
I.X.S.  "lacks  adequate  procedures  and  controls  to  ensure 
that  the  alien  address  information  it  receives  is  completely 
processed." 

Since  August,  the  I.X.S.  has  received  825,000  change  - 
of-address  notices,  compared  to  2,800  in  the  previous 
month.  It  could  not  process  the  vast  majority  of  these 
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Undermining  Antiterrorism 

.Many  immigrants  understand  terrorism  intimately;  they 
fled  it.  It  outrages  them  that  their  adopted  country  has 
become  a  terrorist  target.  Immigrants  will  readily  make  sac- 
rifices, endure  hardships  and  support  reasonable  security 
measures.  They  have  backed  legislation  to  improve  intelli- 
gence sharing,  to  track  temporary  visitors,  to  improve  mon- 
itoring of  foreign  students  and  to  tighten  visa  procedures. 
They  have  willingly  cooperated  with  the  F.B.I,  s  investiga- 
tion. Yet  they  increasingly  reject  the  security  rationale 
offered  for  immigration  restrictions.  At  worst,  many  of 
these  restrictions  undermine  the  anti-terror  fight.  At  best, 
they  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  threat.  The  United  States 
needs  to  penetrate  terrorist  groups,  improve  human  intelli- 
gence overseas  and  develop  good  sources  and  relationships 
with  immigrant  communities.  Vincent  Cannistraro  puts  it 
starkly:  "If you  have  fingerprinted  every  Saudi  in  the  United 
States  and  one  then  commits  a  suicide  bombing,  these 
[immigration]  measures  mean  nothing;."  B 
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Switching  from  parochial  school  teaching  in 
upstate  New  York  to  ministering  to  people  with  AIDS 
in  a  poor  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  is  a  very  big 
leap  indeed.  But  that  radical  switch  is  precisely  the  one 
made  by  Maureen  O'Neill,  who  for  almost  seven  years  has 
served  as  a  Redemptorist  lay  missionary  at  Rivington  House, 
a  medical  facility  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  for 
those  living  with  AIDS.  Summing  up  the  heart  of  the  journey 
that  brought  her  there,  she  said  during  a  visit,  "I  couldn't  have 
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imagined  it  in  my  wildest  dreams." 

The  journey  began  years  ago,  when  Ms.  O'Neill  left 
teaching  to  go  to  work  in  her  family's  restaurant  business  in 
Rochester.  An  accident,  however,  left  her  unable  to  deal  with 
the  more  physical  aspects  of  her  job.  While  subsequendy  tak- 
ing counseling  courses  at  the  state  university  at  Brockport,  she 
felt  that  "something  major  had  been  missing  from  my  life" — 
namely,  a  faith  component.  At  a  friend's  suggestion,  she 
enrolled  in  a  theology  program  at  St.  Bernard's  Institute,  a 
graduate  school  of  theology  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
For  a  person  who  had  been  away  from  the  church,  it  was  a 
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considerable  step  )  rake.  "As  a  woman,  I'd  felt  left  out, 
because  I  believe  God  calls  us  all,"  she  said.  But  then  God  did 
call  her,  though  in  a  totally  unexpected  direction. 

Even  before  receiving  her  master's  degree  in  aninity,  she 
began  w  orking  at  a  parish  in  Rochester.  In  addition  to  basic 
parish  work,  Maureen  periodically  had  the  opportunity  to 
preach,  and  the  themes  she  chose  tended  to  focus  on  social 
justice.  "I  kept  asking  myself,  w  hat  should  I  be  doing  for  social 
justice?"  A  partial  answ  er  came  during  a  w  eekend  retreat.  One 
of  the  retreat  directors  was  a  Redemptorist  priest  named 
Arthur  Wendel.  who  spoke  to  her  of  his  vision  of  lay  people 
lning  and  working  together  in  a  Redemptorist  community. 
That  vision,  in  fact,  was  already  in  the  early  stages  of  fulfill- 
ment, because  the  groundwork  was  being  laid  in  the  early 
1990s  for  the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a 
Redemptorist  lay  missionaries  program.  A  program  of  this 
kind  already  existed  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world. 

After  much  discernment  at  the  provincial  level,  Maureen, 
together  with  another  lay  woman  and  Father  Wendel,  was 
imited  to  move  to  a  Redemptorist  community  in  Lower 
Manhattan  with  a  view  toward  serving  together  at  the  nearby 
Rivington  House.  "We  had  seen  an  ad  Rivington  House  put 
in  The  National  Catholic  Reporter,"  she  said,  "and  when  we 
applied  to  work  there  as  a  pastoral  care  team  of  three,  they 
accepted  us.  They  hadn't  had  a  chaplain  for  nine  months." 
The  other  lay  missionary  moved  on  after  a  year,  and  Father 
Wendel  himself  left  this  past  summer.  But  Maureen,  though 
now  alone  as  pastoral  care  coordinator  in  a  facility  with  some 
200  residents,  has  remained — sustained  in  no  small  measure 
by  her  life  as  a  full  member  of  the  East  Third  Street 
Redemptorist  community  of  priests  and  brothers.  "Besides 
sharing  meals  together,"  she  said,  "we  gather  for  prayer  twice 
a  day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  using  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours  and  building  in  time  for  private  meditation."  Ox  er 
the  years,  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  support  has  proven  a  bul- 
wark against  the  danger  of  burnout  connected  with  her  daily 
work  at  the  facility. 

The  Redemptorist  spirituality  has  in  itself  been  a  source  of 
support.  Maureen  spoke  of  being  attracted  to  a  primary  aspect 
of  the  thinking  of  the  orders  founder,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori. 
"He  emphasized  what  he  called  the  crazy  love  of  God,"  she 
observed,  "a  love  that  has  no  bounds."  This  same  "crazy"  love, 
vent  on  to  say,  lies  behind  the  congregation's  charism  to 

out  to  the  most  abandoned  in  society.  "These  are  the 
;  that  drew  me  to  the  Redemptorists  in  the  first  place," 
said.  And  she  has  found  that  ministering  to  men  and 
women  with  AIDS  meshes  with  these  same  themes. 

Much  of  Maureen's  day-to-day  work  involves  mo\ing 
about  through  Rivington  House's  five  floors.  "Most  of  what  I 
do  is  simply  being  present  and  listening  to  what  the  residents 
have  to  say;  and  they  often  have  a  lot  to  say" — especially  in 
times  of  sadness,  w  hen  the  burden  of  their  illness  weighs  upon 


them  with  special  heaviness.  "But  others  don't  want  to  talk 
because  thev're  afraid.  They've  been  so  bruised  by  where 
they've  come  from,  places  like  homeless  shelters  and  prisons 
or  the  streets.  Still  others,"  she  continued,  "don't  want  to  talk 
because  the  sight  of  a  chaplain  makes  them  think  they're 
d\ing,  which  usuallv  they're  not,  at  least  not  in  any  immediate 
sense."  Women  residents  frequendy  have  backgrounds  of 
emotional  or  sexual  abuse,  and  some  had  worked  as  prosti- 
tutes. A  lew  of  the  residents,  both  male  and  female,  are  well 
educated  and  had  good  jobs;  but,  A  Iaureen  noted,  "they've  lost 
everything  to  the  disease." 

The  diseases  ravages  are  such  that  new  arrivals  generally 
come  through  the  doors  severely  debilitated,  weighing  under 
100  pounds — either  from  what  Maureen  referred  to  as  "the 
wasting  syndrome,"  or  the  various  infections  that  frequendy 
accompany  AIDS.  But  she  explained  that  with  the  medica- 
tions now  available,  most  put  on  weight,  regain  some  of  their 
strength  and  in  many  cases  develop  an  interest  in  the  rehabil- 
itative opportunities  that  Rivington  House  offers.  During  a 
tour  of  the  building,  for  example,  Maureen  pointed  out  paint- 
ings along  the  hallways  done  by  residents,  impressive  in  their 
use  of  color  and  form. 

Although  Rhington  House  operates  on  an  ecumenical 
basis — Maureen  arranges  for  an  imam  to  make  regular  visits, 
and  ministers  of  other  denominations  are  welcomed — she 
herself  leads  a  Scripture  service  in  the  ground-floor  chapel, 
with  occasional  assistance  from  a  priest  if  one  is  available. 
"When  we  have  our  sharing  of  reflections  on  the  readings,  the 
residents  reveal  the  depth  of  their  understanding  about  God 
and  at  the  same  time  how  they  view  life,"  she  said.  She  added 
that  it  is  through  them  that  "I  myself  have  learned  the  most 
about  God,  and  I  see  Jesus  in  their  faces,  faces  marked  by  a  lot 
of  suffering." 

Many  of  the  residents  come  from  strong  Baptist  back- 
grounds. "The\'  pray  for  one  another  and  watch  out  for  one 
another,"  Maureen  said.  Prayer  can  take  place  anywhere, 
including  the  middle  of  the  hallways.  Because  of  an  accident  in 
the  1980's,  Maureen  generally  uses  a  bright-red  scooter  to 
move  about  the  building.  In  this  way,  she  observed,  when  she 
meets  a  resident  in  a  wheelchair,  "we  can  talk  and  prav  togeth- 
er eyeball  to  eyeball."  Encounters  of  this  kind  energize  her, 
she  added,  partly  because  they  represent  something  one  of  her 
professors  at  St.  Bernard's  spoke  of  in  class,  namely,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  present  moment  He  meant,  she  explained,  that 
God  is  present  in  the  unexpected  moments  of  our  history — 
moments  that  may  include  chance  encounters  of  this  land  in 
the  hallways  of  an  AIDS  facility,  as  well  as  on  the  streets  of  the 
city. 

The  scooter,  in  fact,  takes  her  not  only  through  the  build- 
ing but  also  to  and  from  Rivington  House  and  her 
Redemptorist  community  10  blocks  away — and,  indeed, 
around  the  city.  "I  terrorize  the  Lower  East  Side,"  she  said 


jokingly.  Given  the  nature  of  her  work,  this  light  side  of  her 
manner  is  important  in  itself  as  a  balancing  factor,  and  extends 
to  her  appearance.  Although  dressed  in  a  conservative  suit  the 
day  of  my  visit,  the  suit  was  highlighted  by  sparkling  costume 
jewelry.  The  residents  respond  to  personal  details  of  this  kind 
and  frequendy  comment  on  them.  "They  love  my  spiked  hair 
too,"  she  added. 

Although  often  in  pain,  she  maintains  a  seven-day-a-week 
on-call  schedule.  Her  schedule  includes  two  weekly  days  off, 
but  these  go  by  the  board  when  pre-empted  by  residents'  and 
families'  needs.  If,  for  instance,  a  call  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  saying  that  family  members  have  come  to  be  with  a 
resident,  then  "in  situations  like  those,"  she  said,  "I  come  right 
over,  because  family  support,  as  well  as  support  for  the  resi- 
dents, is  an  important  part  of  pastoral  care." 
For  many,  however,  family  contact  no 
longer  exists.  Sometimes  the  resident  is  the 
last  survivor  of  a  whole  family  wiped  out  by 
AIDS.  Other  residents  have  burned  their 
bridges,  often  because  of  drug-  and  alcohol- 
related  issues. 

With  financial  help  made  available  for 
rent  and  other  expenses,  70  percent  of  the 
residents  gain  sufficient  strength  to  be  able 
to  move  from  Rivington  House  to  an  apart- 
ment. Some  even  recover  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  jobs.  Once  they  are  in  the  commu- 
nity, local  clinics  and  support  groups  provide 
ongoing  care.  How  much  longer  they  live 
outside  depends,  Maureen  said,  on  how  well 
they  take  care  of  themselves  and  how  their 
bodies  react  to  the  drugs,  which  can  have 
toxic  side  effects.  "Some  come  back  within  a 
few  months  and  die  here  at  Rivington 
House,"  she  said.  Because  residents  might 
remain  for  years,  the  staff  grieves  too  when 
deaths  occur,  so  strong  have  the  patient- 
caregiver  bonds  grown  over  the  passage  of 
time  that  may  be  measurable  in  years. 

As  for  AIDS  itself,  Maureen  pointed 
out  that  not  only  is  the  epidemic  far  from 
over  in  the  United  States,  but  also  that 
45,000  new  H.I.V.  infections  occur  annu- 
ally. "AIDS  is  less  visible  now,  because  the 
new  medications  allow  many  to  live  fairly 
normal  lives,"  she  said,  "and  therefore 
some  fall  into  a  false  sense  of  security." 
Many  young  people  today  barely  remem- 
ber the  ravages  brought  about  by  AIDS  in 
the  1980's,  and  consequently  they  fall  eas- 
ily into  high-risk  types  of  behavior.  "We 
had  one  person  here  who  was  only  18," 


she  noted,  though  most  residents  are  in  their  30's  and  40's. 

The  tour  that  followed  our  conversation  included  a  stop 
on  the  roof,  a  garden-like  area  used  for  recreational  activities 
in  warm  weather.  That  afternoon,  the  sky  was  clearing  after  a 
day  of  rain.  A  mile  or  so  to  the  north,  lights  were  just  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  the  windows  of  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  its  companion  skyscraper,  the  Chrysler  Building.  "This  is 
where  I  come  when  there's  something  I  need  to  think  over," 
Maureen  said.  Does  she  have  any  plans  for  moving  on  after 
nearly  seven  years  in  a  difficult  apostolate?  "If  God  wants  me 
to  do  something  else,"  she  answered,  "I  will.  But  I'm  happy  in 
what  I'm  doing,  because  it's  here  in  this  work  among  people 
with  AIDS  that  I  find  a  God  who  assures  us  of  a  love  that  lasts 


no  matter  what." 
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service  in  the  community,  but  he  was  gradually  allowe 
apprentice  in  sacred  painting,  and  he  passed  his  goldsmith 
examination  with  distinction  in  1941 

Jailed  for  refusing  to  say  "Heil  Hitler,"  Weinert  was  later 
drafted  into  military  service  and  took  every  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  during  the  difficult  war  years  to  work  with 
other  artists.  While  visiting  his  parents  in  Berlin  in  1945,  he 
lost  his  entire  right  hand  when  an  electrical  fuse  proved  to 
have  explosives  hidden  in  it.  Undeterred,  he  taught  himself 
to  write  and  paint  with  his  left  hand  and,  having  returned 
after  the  war  to  the  monastery,  was  finally  sent  to  attend  art 
school  in  Cologne.  In  1949  he  was  refused  final  vows,  left 
the  monastery  and  found  himself,  bitter  but  still  believing 
alone  in  the  world. 

But  in  1951  he  married  Anneliese  Leopold,  who  was  to 
be  the  mother  of  his  four  children.  Eventually  he  settled  in 
Cologne  in  the  Marzellenstrasse,  not  far  from  the  cathedr 
and  built  a  house  and  studio  where  he  remains  to  this  day. 

Commissions  and  honors  gradually  increased  for  the 
struggling  artist.  Early  on  he  was  helped  by  the  great  popu 
larity  of  the  small  crosses  he  made  for  children  receivin 
Communion.  (He  estimates  that  he  has  done  designs  f< 


faith  in  focus 

Sacred  Heart 
Spirituality 

BY  ROSEMARY  FEERICK 


THE  IMAGE  OF  JESUS  that 
greets  me  as  I  walk  into  the 
school  is  familiar.  His  arms  are 
opened  wide  in  a  gesture  of 
welcome.  The  heart  that  is  carved  on  his 
chest  is  surrounded  by  thorns  and  flames. 
Bright  morning  sunshine  pours  through 
the  window  behind  him. 

In  many  ways,  I've  grown  up  in  the 
shadow  of  this  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Prayer  cards  with  Jesus'  bloody,  exposed 
heart  were  constantly  turning  up  in  the 
papers  on  die  counters  of  my  Catholic 
home  or  taped  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
kitchen  wall  devoted  to  my  mother's  spiri- 
tuality. During  die  summers  of  my  child- 
hood, my  family  worshiped  at  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 
Years  later,  I  was  the  fourth  generation  in 
my  family  to  be  married  in  that  church 
under  a  painting  of  Jesus  and  Mary  point- 
ing to  the  hearts  on  their  chests.  This  fall  I 
am  beginning  my  tenure  at  Sacred  Heart 
Prep.  I  see  now  that  die  Sacred  Heart  has 
been  the  writing  on  the  walls  of  my  life. 

But  I  have  not  paid  attention.  Devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  has  struck  me  as  odd,  at 
best,  and  even  a  bit  repulsive.  As  a  young 
feminist,  I  have  been  eager  to  move  beyond 
the  bloody  vestiges  of  pre-Vatican  II  spiri- 
tuality that  the  Sacred  Heart  image  signi- 
fied to  me.  I  simply  did  not  understand  its 
appeal — nor  did  I  want  to. 
Until  recently. 

In  June  a  close  friend  of  mine  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Haiti  broken  with  sadness. 
Bryan  travels  to  Haiti  several  times  a  year  to 
work  with  a  grass-roots  organization  in 
Cite  Soleil,  the  poorest  slum  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  The  reality  of  global  poverty  is  not 
new  to  him,  so  his  sadness  was  not  the 
shock  that  many  North  Americans  feel 
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upon  returning  from  an  initial  trip  to  the 
third  world.  Instead,  it  was  rooted  in  the 
fact  that  the  men  and  women  he  works  with 
have  become  his  friends.  When  thev  tell 
him  they  have  not  eaten  all  week  or  that 
they  have  spent  the  day  trying  to  find  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  food  to  bring  home  to  their  chil- 
dren, Bryan's  heait  is  broken  and  he  is 
unable  to  mm  away.  "It's  no  longer  O.K. 
that  they  have  not  eaten  diis  week  and  I  am 
eating  three  times  a  day,"  he  tells  me,  cry- 
ing. "I  can  no  longer  put  my  heart  back  on 
the  inside.  I  will  not  protect  myself  from 
feeling  that  pain."  In  place  of  detachment, 
Bryan  chooses  solidarity,  knowing  that  the 
price  of  friendship  with  the  poor  is  pain. 

A  woman  friend  of  mine  recendy  met 
her  beloved  walking  along  her  path.  Last 
spring  Sharon  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
she  has  known  casually  for  a  few  years.  In 
the  words  of  that  letter,  Sharon  finally 
heard  the  invitation  she  has  longed  to  hear 
her  whole  life.  It  was  an  invitation  to  love 
and  to  be  loved  by  the  beloved,  not  just  in 
the  mystical  realm,  but  in  the  everyday  as 
well.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  miraculous 
details  of  this  unfolding  relationship,  I  have 
celebrated  with  my  friend  and  basked  in  the 
glow  of  the  love  that  flows  through  their 


relationship  into  the  world.  I  have  marveled 
at  how  the  love  of  the  beloved  effects  heal- 
ing that  is  at  once  intensely  personal  and 
profoundly  public;  the  more  my  friend  has 
had  her  deepest  wounds  healed  by  her 
beloved,  the  more  of  a  healer  she  has 
become. 

Recendy,  however,  she  called  me  to 
share  some  fears  and  doubts  about  the  rela- 
tionship. The  couple  had  moved  beyond 
the  initial  excitement  of  discovering  the 
beloved  in  each  other  and  were  beginning 
to  face  some  of  the  very  difficult,  human 
issues  that  come  up  in  any  relationship.  My 
friend  was  angry  and  scared.  She  spoke 
about  packing  up  her  things  and  moving 
out  of  her  apartment,  which  is  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  her  beloved's  home.  As  I 
listened  to  her  fears  and  frustrations,  I 
began  to  sense  that  she  was  running  away. 
"Why  is  it,"  I  asked  her,  "that  when  God 
finally  gives  you  what  you  have  longed  for, 
you  want  to  run  away?  You  know  that  this 
man  is  your  beloved — the  one  you  have 
been  waiting  for.  Instead  of  running  away, 
why  don't  you  try  keeping  your  heart  on 
the  outside?" 

next  week,  my  friend  Judy  will  attend  a 
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retreat  with  a  community  of  w  hich  she  has 
been  a  part  for  the  past  two  years.  In  many 
ways,  this  community  is  the  answer  to  her 
prayers.  Judy  has  no  family  and  has  suffered 
from  a  profound  sense  of  alienation  her 
entire  life.  She  has  longed  to  belong  to  a 
community  where  she  could  love  and  be 
loved  in  all  of  her  messiness.  The  "Beloved 
Community"  that  she  is  a  part  of  is  God's 
answer  to  this  prayer.  But  belonging  to  this 
community  is  not  easy.  The  more  Judy  is 
known  and  loved — "warts  and  all,"«as  she 
says — the  more  she  wants  to  run  away.  Still, 
Judy  will  attend  the  retreat  with  her  vulner- 
abilities front  and  center.  This  time,  she 
will  bring  her  car,  so  that  she  knows  she  can 
leave  if  she  needs  to. 

Another  friend  of  mine  is  facing  the 
possibility  of  losing  his  wife  and  his  family. 
For  years,  he  has  let  himself  believe  that  all 
was  well  at  home,  even  though  he  was 
aware  of  a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  what  looked  from  the  outside  like  a 
very  happy  life.  A  recent  crisis  in  his  mar- 
riage has  forced  him  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  his  relationships  with  his  wife,  with  him- 
self and  with  God.  He  has  discovered,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  he  has  been  running 
from  himself  and  from  God  for  most  of  his 
life,  hi  the  current  crisis,  his  defense  mech- 
anisms urge  him  to  keep  running  from  pain 
bv  donning  an  attitude  of  spiritual  tran- 
scendence. But  he  resists  the  temptation  to 
reject  his  humanity  and  allows  himself  to 
feel  his  despair,  trusting  that  God  will  birth 
new  life  from  his  pain. 

It  is  November,  and  I  am  eight  months 
pregnant  with  my  second  child.  This  preg- 
nancy' has  been  more  difficult  than  the  first. 
The  veins  in  my  right  leg  have  not  been 
able  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  increased 
blood  flow  in  my  body  and  have  popped 
out,  forming  a  lumpy  track  all  the  way 
down  the  inside  of  my  leg.  Watching  my 
body  change,  I  have  often  felt  disgusted  and 
have  fantasized  about  having  these  varicose 
veins  "taken  care  of"  after  the  baby  is  born. 
Last  week,  however,  I  finished  Wendy 
Wright's  book,  Sacred  Heart:  Gatrcvay  to 
God.  In  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  book, 
she  reflects  on  the  scars  her  three  pregnan- 
cies have  left  on  her  body:  "Each  child 
impresses  upon  waxen  flesh  the  unique 
imprint  of  its  life.  Inscribes  one's  own  life 
with  an  image  all  its  own....  Each  child 
occupies  its  own  space  and  in  growing 
presses  and  pushes  out  the  bounded  con- 
tours of  one's  heart."  Wright's  w  ords  make 


me  look  at  my  body  in  a  new  way.  Now  I 
see  that  the  marks  on  my  flesh  are  the  way 
my  children's  names  are  set  as  a  seal  on  my 
body;  they  are  the  visible  signs  of  my  love 
for  my  children. 

As  I  stand  in  the  hallway  of  the  school 
looking  at  Jesus  and  his  Sacred  Heart,  I 
hear  him  inviting  me  to  follow  him  along 
the  path  of  love.  I  know  that  the  love  Jesus 
offers  to  me  is  infinitely  sweet  and  that  it  is 
the  love  I  have  longed  for  my  whole  life.  I 
hear  Jesus  inviting  me  to  receive  that  love 
and  to  pour  myself  out  into  the  world  as 
love.  I  want  to  say  yes. 

But  I  hesitate.  I  am  afraid.  I  know  that 
following  the  Sacred  Heart  leads  right  into 
the  fire  of  divine  love  with  all  of  its  passion, 
its  pain  and  its  vulnerability.  Though  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  Jesus  does  not  want  me  to 
suffer  abuse  and  that  he  honors  my  instincts 
to  take  care  of  myself,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
there  are  no  guarantees.  Choosing  to  keep 
my  heart  on  the  outside  means  that  I  will 
lose  control.  If  I  open  my  heart  to  the  poor, 
my  heart  will  be  scarred  by  their  hunger.  If 
I  choose  to  let  my  love  for  the  poor  direct 
my  life,  I  may  even  get  killed.  If  I  choose  to 
believ  e  that  I  can  love  the  beloved  in  a 
human  being,  I  may  have  my  heart  broken 
by  his  humanity.  If  I  enter  into  a  commit- 
ted communitv  with  mv  heart  exposed,  all 
of  my  flaws  will  be  knowoi  and  I  will  be 
totally  vulnerable.  If  I  love  myself  enough 
to  allow  myself  to  feel  all  of  my  emotions,  I 
will  have  to  confront  my  deepest  pain.  If  I 
love  my  son  with  great  passion,  I  will  expe- 
rience profound  sadness  when  he  leaves 
home  and  will  have  to  live  with  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  I  cannot  protect  him.  This  is 
the  reality  of  allowing  ourselves  to  love  the 
mfrnite  in  the  finite  and  to  be  loved  by  the 
infinite  through  the  finite.  This  is  the  real- 
ity of  the  incarnation.  This  is  why  the 
Sacred  Heart  is  marked  by  fire,  the  crown 
of  thorns  and  the  sword. 

Still,  I  find  the  Jesus  standing  in  front  of 
me  totally  irresistible.  I  know  that  he  is 
offering  me  the  living  water.  I  know  that  he 
is  showing  me  the  path  of  eternal  life.  I 
know  that  whatever  scars  this  path  will 
entail  will  be  marks  of  life  not  death.  I 
know  that  surrendering  to  love — allowing 
it  to  flow  through  me  into  the  world  and 
back  from  the  world  into  me — is  the  life  I 
long  to  live.  So,  I  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
remember  that  "love  is  as  strong  as  death." 
I  put  my  heart  on  the  outside  and  step  for- 
ward— into  the  open  anus  of  Christ.  H 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  will  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  Chair  of 
Peter  on  Oct.  16,  2003.  That  makes  this  a 
timely  publication.  His  papacy  has  been 
the  most  visible  in  history;  this  pope 
"reaches  out  across  borders"  that  are  not 
just  geographic  but  also  social,  political, 
cultural  and  religious.  To  do  justice  to 
such  a  world  figure,  it  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  have  this  book  by  an  international 
multimedia  news  agency  like  Reuters.  Its 
staff  numbers  1 8,000  people  in  97  coun- 
tries, including  2,500  journalists,  photog- 
raphers and  television  professionals  in  198 
bureaus  across  the  world. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
year  of  the  three  popes  in  1978.  Pope  Paul 
VI  had  died  on  a  hot  Sunday  in  August, 
and  his  funeral  and  the  ensuing  conclave 
caught  the  attention  of  the  television 
media  around  the  world.  This  was  the 
start  of  regular  televised  coverage  of  the 
papacy  instead  of  the  earlier  sporadic 
attention  to  extraordinary  events,  like  the 
address  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  on  Oct.  4,  1965. 


The  election  of  John  Paul  II  on  Oct.  16, 
1978,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 
which  started  on  the  balcony  over  the 
main  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  Basilica  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  when  Karol  Wojtyla 
was  introduced  as  the  newly  elected  John 
Paul  II.  Instead  of  simply  blessing  the  peo- 
ple in  St.  Peter's  Square,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, he  addressed  them  in  Italian  and  won 
their  immediate  sympathy  by  asking  them 
to  help  him  learn  the  language.  John  Paul 
II  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
world  by  means  of  television  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  his  papacy,  and  he  has 
never  stopped  doing  it.  His  features  have 
been  seen  and  his  voice  has  been  heard  "to 
the  ends  of  the  earth." 

The  photographs,  most  of  them  taken 
by  Reuters  photographers,  are  understand- 
ably the  heart  of  this  book.  Individually 
they  are  eye-filling,  to  be  looked  at  again 
and  again.  As  a  collection,  they  capture 
defining  moments  and  key  figures  in  the 
life  of  the  Pilgrim  Pope  as  he  makes  his 
way  to  all  the  continents  to  meet  the  "high 
and  mighty"  of  this  world,  but  also  the  "lit- 
tle ones."  There  are  vivid  shots  of  the 
attempt  on  his  life  in  St.  Peter's  Square, 
and  one  of  the  recovering  pope  in  a  hospi- 
tal gown,  a  view  that  horrified  some  of  the 
very  traditionally  minded  hierarchy,  but 
that  won  great  sympathy  from  the  many 
people  who  had  suffered  die  indignities  of 
such  a  garment.  There  is  the  intimate  pho- 
tograph of  the  pope  and  his  would-be 
assassin,  Mehmet  Ali  Agca.  We  see  the 
pope  with  an  array  of  world  figures,  of  con- 
trasting views  and  persua- 
sions, including  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  Lech  Walesa  and 
General  Jaruzelski;  U.S. 
Presidents  Reagan,  Clinton 
and  the  Bushes,  father  and 
son;  but  also  Fidel  Castro, 
Yasir  Arafat  and  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  In  the  first  of  two  espe- 
cially suggestive  shots,  John 
Paul  is  looking  out  from 
Jordan's  Mount  Nebo,  the 
site  from  which  Moses  first 
saw  the  promised  land,  while 
the  other  shows  him  rucking 
his  note  of  petition  into  a 
crevice  of  the  Western  Wall 
of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem, 
the  holiest  site  in  Judaism. 


There  are  views  of  crowds  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  flocked  to  see  and 
hear  him  and  perhaps  even  to  touch  him. 
But  there  are  also  many  views  of  the  pope 
embracing  a  small  child  or  an  infant,  or 
greeting  a  group  of  children.  The  very 
first  photo  captures  the  pope  tenderly  kiss- 
ing the  forehead  of  an  infant.  Despite  the 
crowds  at  the  pope's  weekly  audience  in 
St.  Peter's  Square,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
pope  simply  melted  when  he  saw  a  child  in 
the  crowd.  People  would  hold  up  a  child 
in  plain  view  of  the  pope,  and  he  would 
unfailingly  go  over  to  greet  die  child  and 
the  parents. 

The  text  provides  a  strong  and  fitting 
complement  to  the  images,  with  well- 
written  contributions  that  help  the  reader 
understand  the  context  and  background. 
Covering  only  selected  major  areas  in  the 
pope's  life,  the  narratives  are  written  by 
professional  journalists  with  proven  exper- 
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rise  in  their  respective  fields.  The  life  and 
journeys  of  the  pope  are  handled  by  Philip 
Pullella,  a  veteran  Vatican  reporter  who 
has  accompanied  the  pope  on  many  of  his 
trips.  Likewise,  other  seasoned  journalists 
describe  the  significance  of  John  Paul's 
Polish  background  and  his  trips  to  Poland, 
as  well  as  his  relations  with  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. 

The  final  piece,  "A  Paradoxical 
Papacy,"  by  Tom  Heneghan,  a  veteran  of 
25  years  of  reporting  from  30  countries  for 
Reuters,  presents  John  Paul's  pontificate 
as  "a  study  in  contrasts."  On  the  one  hand, 
"Never  has  the  Church  had  such  a  high- 
profile  pope  bringing  Christ's  message  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe."  But  then,  "Within 
his  Church  of  a  billion  souls,  however, 
opinions  have  been  as  divided  over  John 
Paul's  policies  as  they  have  been  united 
about  his  personality."  In  an  evenhanded 
manner,  the  author  describes  the  chal- 
lenges met  by  John  Paul  II,  which  will  also 
face  his  successor,  giving  the  views  of  the 
different  sides  on  the  issues. 

Interwoven  throughout  are  four  col- 
lections of  papal  remarks,  under  the  title 
"In  His  Own  Words."  These  brief,  inci- 
sive sayings  are  easy  to  remember  and  very 
quotable,  as  we  can  see  in  this  remark  he 
made  to  a  group  of  Roman  workers  in 
1979:  "I  was  a  laborer  for  four  years  and 
for  me  those  four  years  of  work  are  worth 
two  doctorate  degrees."  Five  informative 
color  graphics  are  most  helpful  to  the 
reader. 

Two  introductions  by  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winners  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
deserve  to  be  read  again  at  the  end. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  last  president  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  writes:  "I  am  convinced  that 
John  Paul's  mission  is  to  serve  mankind. 
His  motives  are  never  mundane,  his 
thoughts  know  no  borders....  I  wish  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  Heaven 
allows  him  to  serve  mankind  under  God's 
guidance  for  as  long  as  possible."  Lech 
Walesa,  former  president  of  Poland  and 
first  leader  of  the  Solidarity  trade  union 
movement,  adds:  "Defeating  communism 
and  ending  the  Cold  War  was  a  success, 
with  many  fathers.  All  of  them  deserve 
credit  for  helping  to  achieve  this  peaceful- 
ly. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  bow,  as  a 
dutiful  son,  before  the  paramount  champi- 
on of  the  cause  of  freedom — Pope  John 
Paul.  I  do  so  looking  back  at  the  miracle 
[he]  wrought,  which  gave  meaning  and 
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master  on  the  plantation,  using  slaves, 
both  male  and  female,  for  his  sexual  grati- 
fication. Manon  has  one  possession,  a 
female  slave,  Sarah,  given  to  her  at  her 
marriage  by  her  aunt  Lelia.  When  Sarah 
becomes  pregnant  by  the  black  butler, 
Manon's  husband  refuses  them  permis- 
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marriage  from  her  mother,  the  irony  is 
heavy  when  her  mother's  last  words  to  her 
are  a  rebuke:  "I  thought  you  would  man- 
age better  than  you  have.  You  neglect 
your  duties  and  so  you  have  no  control  in 
your  own  house."  By  this  time  Manon 
knows  that  her  widowed  mother  had  little 
dowry  to  give  her,  so  she  herself  was  the 
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and  ending  the  Cold  War  was  a  success, 
with  many  fathers.  All  of  them  deserve 
credit  for  helping  to  achieve  this  peaceful- 
ly. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  bow,  as  a 
dutiful  son,  before  the  paramount  champi- 
on or  the  cause  of  freedom — Pope  John 
Paul.  I  do  so  looking  back  at  the  miracle 
[he]  wrought,  which  gave  meaning  and 
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confidence  to  our  efforts  and  changed  the 
face  of  the  world." 

Vincent  T.  O'Keefe 

Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Cluh. 
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Valerie  Martin's  new  novel  is  aptly  tided. 
The  power  of  property — persons  and 
things — drives  the  plot  and  illuminates  the 
characters.  Captors  become  captives,  and 
lives  are  irrevocably  changed  by  power 
struggles  over  property. 

The  novel's  setting  moves  back  and 
forth  from  plantation  life  on  a  sugar  cane 
farm  outside  New  Orleans  to  aristocratic 
life  in  the  city.  The  time  is  1828,  and  the 
action  of  the  novel  is  compressed  into  a 
few  months. 

Property  explores  the  theme  that  pre- 
Civil  War  society's  social  mores  turned 
women  into  "property,"  just  as  a  bill  of 
sale  defined  slaves.  The  unique  feature  of 
this  novel,  its  point  of  view,  gives  us  an 
inside  look  at  the  life  of  a  woman  slave 
owner.  Manon  Gaudet,  daughter  of  a 
faded  New  Orleans  aristocratic  Creole 
family,  tells  the  story. 

As  the  novel  opens,  Manon  has  been 
married  for  eight  years  to  a  man  she 
despises.  She  had  misread  her  husband  at 
the  beginning  of  their  relationship. 
"When  he  was  courting  me,  he  was  mys- 
terious, and  I  took  his  aloofness  for  sensi- 
tivity." On  her  wedding  night,  she  learns 
that  he  is  driven  by  brute  passion.  During 
the  following  two  weeks,  in  the  city,  she 
realizes  that  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

He — unnamed — becomes  a  tyrannical 
master  on  the  plantation,  using  slaves, 
both  male  and  female,  for  his  sexual  grati- 
fication. Manon  has  one  possession,  a 
female  slave,  Sarah,  given  to  her  at  her 
marriage  by  her  aunt  Lelia.  When  Sarah 
becomes  pregnant  by  the  black  butler, 
Manon's  husband  refuses  them  permis- 
sion to  marry,  sells  the  butler  and  whips 


Sarah.  After  the  child  is  born,  it  is  sent 
immediately  to  another  plantation  to  be 
nursed,  raised  and  sold.  The  husband  then 
takes  the  slave,  who  is  bitter  with  anger,  as 
his  mistress,  and  she  bears  his  child. 

Wild,  deaf,  red-headed  Walter,  slave- 
child  of  miscegenation,  precipitates  major 
and  minor  crises  in  the  novel.  He  becomes 
the  lord  of  disorder,  wreaking  havoc  every 
time  he  edges  into  the  scene.  His  deafness 
symbolizes  the  inability  of  the  characters 
to  hear  the  muted  sounds  of  strife  around 
them. 

In  spare,  terse  prose,  Valerie  Martin 
develops  the  theme  that  slavery  ruins  both 
those  who  are  owned  and  their  owners. 
Manon  reminisces  about  her  idolized 
father,  who,  acting  as  his  own  overseer, 
modeled  the  right  treatment  of  slaves. 
When  she  was  13,  he  died  in  the  flames  of 
his  burning  mill.  However,  she  later  learns 
through  reading  his  diary  that  he  felt  such 
guilt  about  his  role  as  a  slave-owner  that 
he  turned  from  his  wife  in  their  marriage 
bed.  She  recalls  a  buried  childhood  mem- 
ory of  slave  children  telling  her,  "My  aun- 
tie say  your  pappy  set  that  fire  hisself  and 
shot  hisself  in  the  head,  so  he  dead  already 
when  the  beam  came  down  on  him." 

Manon  plays  her  role  as  plantation 
mistress,  giving  orders  briskly  but  courte- 
ously with  the  expectation  of  prompt  obe- 
dience. Only  with  Sarah  does  she  display  a 
heart  of  stone.  Her  hatred  of  Sarah  and 
her  demand  for  complete  subservience  is 
met  with  silent  contempt,  sullen  obedi- 
ence and,  in  the  end,  conniving  defiance. 

Valerie  Martin  effectively  portrays 
history,  with  chilling  scenes  of  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans  during  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  The  reader  rides  in  a  carriage 
with  Manon  as  she  returns  home  to  care 
for  her  dying  mother.  She  sees  open  wag- 
ons carrying  dead  bodies,  smells  the 
stench  of  rotting  flesh,  wonders  at  the 
silence  of  the  streets,  feels  the  miasma  of 
fear.  The  disease  respects  no  level  of  soci- 
ety; it  brings  down  Negroes  and  Creoles 
alike. 

Since  Manon  has  hidden  her  unhappy 
marriage  from  her  mother,  the  irony  is 
heavy  when  her  mother's  last  words  to  her 
are  a  rebuke:  "I  thought  you  would  man- 
age better  than  you  have.  You  neglect 
your  duties  and  so  you  have  no  control  in 
your  own  house."  By  this  time  Manon 
knows  that  her  widowed  mother  had  little 
dowry  to  give  her,  so  she  herself  was  the 
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"property"  that  her  husband  gained 
through  marriage. 

A  slave  insurrection,  which  Martin 
depicts  in  sparse  and  vivid  details,  changes 
the  course  of  Manon's  life.  We  view  the 
revolt  through  Manon's  eyes,  and  we 
imagine  what  she  imagines.  Given  only 
"hints,  followed  by  guesses,"  we  identify 
with  Manon's  bewilderment. 

The  language  of  Propeily  is  tightly 
controlled;  emotions  are  concealed. 
Manon,  never  a  likeable  person,  acts  with 
deliberation,  courage  and  cunning.  The 


qualities  of  sensitivity  and  naivete,  which 
we  see  in  flashbacks  of  the  voting  girl,  have 
given  way  to  spitefulness.  Sarah  is 
Manon's  adversary  from  the  day  she 
becomes  her  property;  the  novel  eventual- 
ly pits  these  two  women  directly  against 
each  other  for  a  lifetime. 

Readers  who  learn  of  slavery  from  the 
inside  through  such  books  as  Frederick 
Douglass'  autobiography  and  Toni 
Morrison's  Beloved  will  find  this  novel 
equally  disturbing  and  equally  rewarding. 
Valerie  Martin,  acclaimed  for  the  radiance 
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of  Salvation,  her  biography  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  in  this  book  touches  the  heart  of 
darkness  in  a  1 9th-century  world.  By 
inference,  she  suggests  the  moral  darkness 
of  our  times. 

Kathleen  Feeley 
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More  and  more  regional  and  intrastate 
conflicts  throughout  the  world  have  led  to 
huge  increases  in  the  numbers  of  refugees 
and  internally  displaced  persons.  Their 
pressing  needs  have  in  turn  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  growth  in  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  that  attempt  to  provide 
them  with  basic  emergency  care.  The 
mission  of  these  N.G.O.'s — their  prob- 
lems and  challenges,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
action of  military  and  peacekeeping 
groups  with  whom  they  often  work — 
form  the  subject  of  two  valuable  volumes 
edited  by  Kevin  M.  Cahill,  M.D.  An 
expert  in  tropical  diseases  who  has  worked 
in  Africa,  Dr.  Cahill  knows  at  first  hand 
what  devastation  these  conflicts  bring  in 
human  suffering. 

The  two  books,  Basics  of  International 
Humanitarian  Missions  and  Emergency 
Relief  Operations,  which  in  a  way  form  a 
single  whole,  represent  the  beginning  of  a 
series  called  the  International  Human 
Affairs  Series,  published  jointly  by 
Fordham  Univ.  Press  and  the  New  York- 
based  Center  for  International  Health 
and  Cooperation.  As  Dr.  Cahill  points 
out  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  book, 
the  complexities  involved  in  international 
relief  work  have  become  daunting.  Only 
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recently,  he  writes,  has  humanitarian 
assistance  been  perceived  as  it  really  is:  "a 
potent  political  and  diplomatic  tool,"  but 
also  "big  business." 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Cahill,  over  20 
other  experts  in  their  various  fields  of 
humanitarian  work  have  contributed  to 
these  volumes.  The  subjects  of  their 
essays  range  from  early  warning  signs  of 
humanitarian  crises  to  exit  strategies  and 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  What 
emerges  in  all  of  them  is  the  harsh  reality 
that,  while  many  have  natural  causes, 
most  are  "human  induced."  Famines, 
forced  migration  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  outbreaks  of  preventable 
diseases — these  increasingly  frequent 
afflictions  stem  primarily  from  armed 
conflicts  in  some  of  the  poorest  areas  of 
the  world.  As  one  contributor  points  out, 
over  two  dozen  wars  have  been  fought 
since  1970  in  Africa  alone. 

Because  of  the  intrastate  nature  of 
many  such  conflicts,  over  25  million 
uprooted  human  beings  in  over  40  coun- 
tries have  been  trapped  for  long  periods 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  countries, 
far  from  their  homes  and  normal  systems 
of  support.  And,  as  pointed  out  by  Francis 
Deng,  the  U.N.  secretary  general's  spe- 
cial representative  for  internally  displaced 
persons,  the  fact  that  they  were  prevented 
from  crossing  over  into  other  countries 
has  largely  deprived  them  of  the  assis- 
tance that  might  have  been  theirs  as 
refugees.  Not  only  do  their  own  countries 
lack  the  resources  to  provide  for  these 
persons,  their  home  states  themselves  are 
often  the  cause  of  the  displacement.  (The 
large  number  of  displaced  persons  in 
Colombia  serves  as  a  reminder  that  con- 
flicts of  this  kind  exist  on  other  continents 
too.) 

The  great  majority  of  displaced  per- 
sons are  women  and  children.  They  are 
subject  not  only  to  rape  and  other  forms  of 
physical  violence,  but  to  starvation  levels 
of  hunger  too,  because  it  is  usually  men 
who  control  food  distribution.  One 
author,  for  instance,  speaks  of  an  internal- 
ly displaced  persons'  camp  in  Afghanistan: 
women  there  hesitated  to  go  to  feeding 
stations — or  health  posts  either — because 
of  fear  of  sexual  assault. 

Aid  workers  themselves,  whether  from 
United  Nations  organizations  or  privately 
funded  N.G.O.'s  like  the  highly  praised 
Doctors  Without  Borders  (among  the 
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^ortmann  is  persuasive,  compassionate  and 

learned,  and  Sex  AND  HEAVEN  will  change 
forever  most  readers'  perceptions  of  heaven." 

—Elizabeth  Abbott,  author  of  A  History  of  Celibacy  and  A  History  of  Mistresses 

"/^e  offers... us  an  invitation 
to  consider  what  is  most  new 
and  challenging  on  recent 
scholarship  on  sex  and  the 
Church.  He  is  entertaining, 
but  also  very  well  informed." 

—Ellis  Hanson,  professor  of  English 
at  Cornell  University 
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"^ortmann  offers  hope  to 
those  people  interested  in  a 
richer  personal  spirituality, 
one  which  does  not  begin  and 
end  with  sex." 

—Gianni  Vattimo.  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Turin 
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few,  we  are  told,  to  have  stood  by 
Chechen  refugees  during  the  winter  of 
1999-2000),  face  deadly  risks  in  pursu- 
ing their  work.  Many  have  been  killed. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  military  officer 
who  has  worked  with  N.G.O.'s,  while 
expressing  admiration  for  the  work  they 
do,  also  found  that  many  of  their  staff 
members  were  "young  and  inexperi- 


enced" and  sometimes  displayed  "a 
moral  arrogance  and  cultural  imperial- 
ism that  alienated  local  agencies." 
Counterproductive  competition  among 
N.G.O.'s  for  funding  and  media  atten- 
tion, moreover,  has  at  times  hampered 
the  creation  of  coordinated  efforts  to 
assist  both  refugees  and  I.D.P.'s. 

The  question  of  the  military's  role 
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in  providing  aid  was  already  debated 
several  years  ago  in  Afghanistan,  when 
U.S.  aircraft  dropped  food  rations  dur- 
ing its  bombing  campaigns  there.  Now, 
in  postwar  Iraq,  similar  questions  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  virtual  shutting 
out  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  but  a 
few  private  American  relief  agencies 
from  the  rebuilding  process.  Richard 
Ryscavage,  S.J.,  country  director  of 
Jesuit  Refugee  Service/USA,  examines 
the  even  more  basic  issue  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  U.S.  and  British  military 
intervention  in  such  countries.  In  his 
essay  "The  Transition  From  Conflict  to 
Peace,"  he  presciently  observes  that 
"external  intervention... rarely  succeeds 
in  establishing  a  democratic  culture." 
(These  words  were  written  long  before 
the  war  in  Iraq — one  of  whose  primary 
goals,  the  Bush  administration  has  told 
us,  is  the  establishment  of  democracy.) 
And  yet,  as  Father  Ryscavage  points  out 
in  his  essay  in  Emergency  Relief 
Operations,  the  creation  of  a  democratic 
culture  "must  come  from  the  society 
itself."  To  what  degree  the  United 
States  will  allow  this  to  happen  remains 
to  be  seen.  George  M.  Anderson 
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the  word 


'The  Church's  [Real]  Foundation' 

Feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  (B),  June  29,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  12:1-11:  Ps  34:2-9;  2  Tm  4:&8,  17-18;  Mt  16:13-19 

"The  gates  of  the  netherworld  shall  not  prevail  against  if  (Mt  16:18) 


WITHIN*  THE  RECENT 
past,  the  church  has  been 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  storms 
of  controversy.  Not  one 
storm — many  storms.  And  not  in  one 
country — in  many  countries.  It  has  been 
the  target  of  fierce  persecution,  and  it  has 
also  allowed  evil  to  corrupt  it  from  with- 
in. Whether  in  circumstances  of  harass- 
ment or  scandal,  the  lives  of  many  have 
been  diminished,  their  confidence  under- 
mined and  their  faith  tested. 

W  ithout  minimizing  the  suffering  in 
our  current  situations,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  dire  trials  are  really  not  new  to 
the  church.  From  its  very  beginning  it 
has  faced  opposition.  The  first  reading 
for  today's  feast  describes  one  such  situa- 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A..  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


tion.  Herod  has  killed  James,  the  leader 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  arrested 
Peter,  the  same  Peter  who  earlier  had 
denied  even  knowing  Jesus. 

Despite  its  trials,  the  church  has  sur- 
vived and  even  flourished.  This  is  not  due 
to  the  strength  and  holiness  of  its  mem- 
bers. Though  Jesus  told  Peter  that  the 
church  would  be  built  upon  him,  "the 
church's  [real]  foundation  is  Jesus  Christ 
its  Lord."  He  is  the  one  who  commis- 
sioned Peter;  he  is  the  one  who  assures 
the  church  of  protection.  It  is  Jesus  who 
stood  by  Paul  and  gave  him  strength  to 
bring  the  Gospel  to  the  broader  world. 
The  church  may  have  been  built  on  Peter 
the  former  denier  and  spread  by  Paul  the 
former  persecutor,  but  it  is  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  will  endure  because  of 
his  promise. 

Today  we  marvel  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  these  previously  weak  human  lead- 


ers. Peter's  newfound  passionate  commit- 
ment to  his  Lord  and  to  the  fledgling 
church  resulted  in  his  imprisonment.  The 
church's  attachment  to  him  is  seen  in 
their  prayers  on  his  behalf.  Paul  too  is 
jailed.  He  does  not  see  this  as  failure,  but 
as  the  destiny  that  is  his  in  consequence  of 
his  commitment  to  the  Gospel.  He  faces 
death,  and  he  knows  it.  Though  Peter  is 
rescued,  he  too  will  be  captured  and  ulti- 
mately put  to  death.  That  is  the  price  of 
his  commitment. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  fidelity  of 
these  two  men,  sinners  like  us  all.  Initially, 
they  were  both  found  wanting.  When 
they  eventually  repented,  they  were  for- 
given by  God  and  by  the  church.  Though 
they  were  victims  of  persecution,  their 
commitment  to  Christ  and  to  the  church 
made  them  heroes.  Their  victory  is  evi- 
dence that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail. 


letters 


Final  Words 

As  a  Sister  of  St  Joseph  who  labored  over 
teaching  the  words,  but  more  important, 
the  meaning,  of  the  Act  of  Contrition  to 
many  a  distracted  second,  third  and 
fourth  grader  during  the  1950's  and  60's 
in  schools  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  delight- 
ed on  reading,  first,  the  remembrances  of 
James  Martin,  S.J.,  in  Of  Many  Things 
(5/12)  and  then  the  letters  debating  the 
words  of  the  ending.  What  a  joy!  They 
did  listen;  they  do  remember! 

Rose  Christine  Wagner,  S.S.J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Worth  the  Price 

While  on  every  other  issue  I  find  the 
Ethics  Notebook  column  of  John 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  illuminating,  I  can 
never  manage  to  parse  the  logic  of  his 
argument  when  he  turns  to  the  topic  of 
just  war.  His  column  "Unjust  W  ar, 
Good  Outcomes"  (5/19)  is  a  case  in 


point.  He  begins  by  asserting  that  "the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means."  Since  all 
wars  bring  great  evil  in  their  wake,  does 
that  make  all  wars  unjust?  In  previous 
columns  Father  Kavanaugh  hints  (but 
never  says  outright)  that  such  is  his  view. 
But  in  his  most  recent  column  he  seems 
to  argue  on  terms  defined  by  the  just- 
war  tradition,  in  which  case  his  invoca- 
tion of  the  shibboleth  about  ends  not 
justifying  means  is  either  rendered  moot 
or  needs  nuancing. 

This  nuance  he  seems  to  supply  by 
asserting  that  the  bombing  of  Dresden 
and  Nagasaki  violated  the  norms  of  con- 
duct in  a  just  war  (Jus  in  hello).  Of  course, 
no  cities  were  obliterated  in  the  recent 
war  in  Iraq,  although  Father  Kavanaugh 
brings  into  his  moral  calculus  "the  plight 
of  even  one  Iraqi  child  dismembered  or 
dissolved  by  a  bomb  meant  for  someone 
else."  But  if  the  unintended  killing  of  even 
one  child  retroactively  renders  a  war 
immoral,  why  bother  mentioning 
Dresden  and  Nagasaki?  Why  not  invoke 


the  same  principle  with  World  War  II 
and  condemn  the  Allies  for  the  death  of 
just  one  dead  German  or  Japanese  child? 

Finally,  Father  Kavanaugh  seems 
certain  that  the  future  bodes  only  ill  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war:  Disneyland  will 
be  bombed,  Iraqis  will  grow  restive,  etc. 
Perhaps,  but  even  a  worst-case  scenario 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  weigh  down 
the  scales  to  make  the  overthrow  of 
Saddam  Hussein  not  seem  worth  the 
price.  (Estimates  of  the  number  of 
corpses  in  Hussein's  mass  graves  now 
reach  300,000.)  Who  knows  what  the 
future  will  bring?  But  one  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  India  and  Pakistan  have  now 
exchanged  ambassadors,  for  the  first  time 
in  over  three  years;  and  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment of  Israel,  Palestine,  Jordan  and 
Egypt  are  now  meeting  face  to  face. 

But  the  ultimate  problem  with 
Father  Kavanaugh's  analysis,  as  with  all 
those  who  continue  to  maintain  a  retro- 
spective opposition  to  the  war  is  their 
collective  failure  to  face  this  conundrum: 
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Who  Does  He  Think 
He  Is? 

Fourteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  6,  2003 

Readings:  Ez  2:2-5;  Ps  123:1-4;  2  Cor  12:7-10;  Mk  6:1-6 

"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  except  in  his  native  place'"  (Mk  6:4) 


NOBODY  LIKES  a  smart  aleck. 
Particularly  if  the  person  con- 
cerned is  one  of  us,  one  who 
seems  to  act  as  if  she  or  he  is 
in  some  way  better  than  the  rest.  Even  if 
it  is  true,  we  insist  that  that  person  should 
not  flaunt  it.  Today's  readings  all  sketch 
the  profile  of  a  messenger  of  God,  some- 
one called  from  the  group  to  speak  God's 
word  to  that  group.  They  also  describe 
the  rejection  that  these  messengers  had 
to  endure.  Those  chosen  by  God  are 
compelled  by  the  force  of  their  call;  those 
to  whom  they  are  sent  respond:  Who 
does  he  think  he  is? 

A  prophet  is  not  one  who  looks  into 
;  the  future,  but  one  who  has  insight  into 
'  the  present.  The  biblical  prophets  were 
i  always  members  of  the  community  who 
;  were  called  by  God  to  speak  to  that  com- 


munity. It  was  not  difficult  to  accept 
them  when  their  message  was  affirming. 
But  when  they  criticized  the  community 
and  challenged  it  to  repentance  and 
reform,  the  messenger  was  often  rejected 
along  with  the  message.  This  was  the  case 
with  both  Ezekiel  and  Jesus.  The 
prophetic  mantle  was,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  heavy  one  to  bear. 

The  reading  from  Corinthians  does 
not  address  the  opposition  that  Paul 
experienced  from  others.  In  fact,  it  pre- 
sumes that  he  has  been  quite  successful  in 
his  ministry.  Rather,  this  reading  high- 
lights the  need  to  turn  to  God  in  the  face 
of  any  kind  of  trial.  Paul  suffered  from  "a 
thorn  in  the  flesh";  Ezekiel  was  sent  to  a 
people  who  were  "hard  of  face  and  obsti- 
nate of  heart";  it  was  the  people  of  Jesus' 
own  home  town  who  "took  offense  at 


one  cannot  greet  the  overthrow  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  simultaneously  say 
the  war  in  Iraq  lacked  justification. 

Edward  T.  Oakes,  S.J. 
Mundelein,  III. 
The  writer  is  the  Chester  and  Margaret 
Paluch  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake '/Mundelein  Seminary. 

Courage  to  Continue 

I  commend  you  for  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  publish  the  statement  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States  on 
Abortion  (5/26).  That  statement  brilliant- 
ly sets  forth  the  moral  stance,  combined 
with  a  genuine  compassion  that  truly 
sheds  light  on  this  tragic  illness  in  our 
country.  I  can  only  pray  that  this  state- 
ment will  give  American  Catholics  the 
courage  to  continue  the  struggle  that  will 
guarantee  the  right  to  life  to  the  unborn 
and  honor  to  the  women  who  bear  our 
children. 

Terry  McCloskey,  C.Ss.R. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Make  a  Difference 

The  article  "The  Vanishing  Eucharist," 
by  the  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch,  (5/12)  is 
completely  on  target.  The  example  of 
Latin  America's  centuries-old  lack  of  cler- 
gy suggests  that  we  might  not  expect  an 
answer  to  come  readily.  Father  Jabusch 's 
observation  about  the  method  of 
Evangelicals,  as  well  as  his  observation 
about  outside  priests  with  higher  educa- 
tion, suggest  some  practical  answers  to 
this  enormous  problem.  I  know  I  have 
read  dozens  of  articles  in  America  and  in 
Commonweal  that  have  articulated  sharp 
observations  and  wise  solutions  (Father 
Jabusch's  ranks  at  the  top)  particularly 
related  to  the  effect  of  the  declining  num- 
bers of  priests  and  of  the  sex  scandal.  I 
have  to  ask,  "Are  we  just  talking  to  our- 
selves?" In  this  church  of  ours,  is  anyone 
communicating  good  ideas — this  idea — to 
those  who  can  make  a  difference  in  poli- 
cy? Can  we  make  a  difference  in  policy? 

Michael  McCue,  O.S.F.S. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


him."  In  each  case  God  could  certainly 
say:  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you." 

These  readings  can  hit  home  to  us  in 
two  very  different  ways.  In  some  circum- 
stances, we  might  be  the  ones  who  are 
closed  to  the  insights  of  others,  insights 
that  could  open  our  lives  to  new  and 
exciting  possibilities.  Why  are  we  jealous 
of  the  gifts  God  may  have  given  to  others 
and  not  to  us?  Rejecting  them  is  really 
our  loss! 

In  other  circumstances,  we  might  be 
the  ones  who  feel  unappreciated,  over- 
looked or  actually  rejected  because  of 
some  ability  we  genuinely  possess  or 
some  service  we  wish  to  offer.  At  such 
times,  we  might  act  as  did  Paul,  begging 
God  to  remedy  the  situation.  But  such 
prayers  are  seldom  answered  as  we  would 
like,  and  so  we  too  must  rely  on  the 
divine  promise:  "My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  you."  If  we  accept  that  grace,  we  will 
discover  the  truth  of  that  promise — 
God's  grace  is  indeed  sufficient. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  How  have  the  trials  currently  facing 
the  church  affected  your  faith? 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  demon- 
strate genuine  loyalty  to  the  church? 

•  How  can  we  recognize  the  authentic 
prophetic  voices  in  the  church  today? 
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Truly  Our  Sister 

A  Theology  of  Mary  in  the  Communion  of  Saints 
By  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson 

Rightly  described  as  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  inspiring  theological  thinkers  of  our  day, 
Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  C.S.J. ,  has  made  significant  contributions  to  the  efforts  to  raise  feminist 
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through  Jesus  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. . . . "  This  Mary  is  a  graced  human  being,  a  Spirit-filled 
woman,  an  exemplary  disciple,  God's  friend.  A  work  of  outstanding  scholarship,  this  book  is  a  must- 
read  for  serious  Catholics,  both  clergy  and  lay. 

Publisher's  Price:  $26.95  CBC  Price:  $21 


Pope  John  Paul  II 

Reaching  Out  Across  Borders 

Written  by  the  journalists  of  Reuters,  with  brief  forewords  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  Lech  Walesa,  this  is  a  high-quality,  lavishly  illustrated 
account  of  the  pontiff  s  worldwide  and  history-making  travels.  One  of  the 
book's  writers  and  editors  is  Philip  Pullela,  Reuters'  Vatican  correspondent 
and  a  renowned  expert  on  the  pope  and  the  papal  state,  who  accompanied 
the  pope  on  more  than  70  overseas  trips.  He  notes  that  in  John  Paul's 
personal  appearances,  "papal  messages,  once  distant  and  complicated,  hit 
home  with  unexpected  clarity  precisely  because  they  were  delivered  in 
places  where  people  lived,  worked  and  died.  The  place  was  part  of  the 
message."  A  powerful  blend  of  words  and  images,  the  book  is  a  fitting 
retrospective  for  the  35th  anniversaiy  of  John  Paul's  pontificate. 

Publisher's  Price:  $29.95  CBC  Price:  $22.50 
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Of  Many  Things 


MY  GRANDMOTHER  lived 
with  us  as  I  was  growing 
up — a  source  of  consola- 
tion who  often  shared 
her  breakfast  with  me  and  who  read  to 
me  when  I  was  sick.  Grandmothers 
not  only  play  a  supportive  role  in  the 
lives  of  many  children — in  some  cases 
they  stand  out  as  the  single  source  of 
love  amid  hostile  surroundings.  Such 
was  the  case  with  two  writers  whose 
autobiographies  stress  the  importance 
of  their  own  grandmothers  in  their 
emotional  and  even  intellectual  devel- 
opment. Both  were  women  of  deep 
faith,  and  both  were  poor. 

In  the  more  recent  of  these  autobi- 
ographies, Before  Night  Fulls  (1992), 
the  Cuban  exile  Reinaldo  Arenas 
describes  his  upbringing  in  a  campesino 
family  in  which  love  was  sorely  lack- 
ing. His  grandmother  was  its  only 
supplier.  When  he  was  small,  she  held 
him  on  her  knees  and  sang  to  him, 
although  she  had  to  endure  the  brutal- 
ity of  a  drunken  and  unfaithful  hus- 
band. Illiterate  herself,  she  neverthe- 
less had  insisted  that  all  her  own  chil- 
dren attend  school  and  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  consequently 
Reinaldo's  mother — though  her  love 
for  him  was  less — in  turn  taught  him, 
her  only  child  by  a  man  who  had 
abandoned  her. 

Arenas  speaks  of  his  grandmother  as 
a  "mythic  person,"  who  would  inter- 
rupt her  heavy  household  chores  to 
walk  up  a  hillside  to  speak  aloud  with  a 
God  whose  presence  manifested  itself 
clearly  in  nature.  She  talked  to  die  trees 
and  knew  the  properties  of  herbs  and 
how  to  prepare  them  as  medications 
for  a  variety  of  family  ailments.  When 
she  died,  he  summed  up  her  impor- 
tance  in  his  life  by  saying  that  with  her, 
"a  whole  universe"  died  too. 

!  T    other  writer,  Maxim  Gorki, 
was  b<  rn  a  •  en  rurv  earlier  in  Russia. 
In  the  nrst  part  of  his  autobiography, 
My  CI  ildhood  (1913),  he  describes  an 
early  life  similar  to  Arenas's — again, 
one  focused  on  his  grandmother, 
whose  husband  was  as  brutal  as  the 
husband  of  Arenas's  grandmother.  "It 
was  her  unselfish  love  of  the  world," 
he  says,  that  "nourished  me  with  the 


strength  I  would  need  for  the  hard  life 
that  lay  ahead."  Sleeping  in  the  same 
room  with  her,  he  speaks  of  hearing 
her  as — prayer  shawl  over  her  head — 
she  spoke  aloud  to  God.  "Grand- 
mother told  God  about  everything 
that  happened  in  the  house,  down  to 
the  last  detail."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "I 
liked  Grandmother's  God  very  much, 
because  he  was  so  near  to  her,  and  I 
often  used  to  ask  her:  'Tell  me  about 
God!'"  And  when  she  did,  "her  face 
regained  its  youth  and  her  moist  eyes 
radiated  a  particularly  warm  light." 

Just  as  with  Arenas's  grandmother, 
Gorki's  saw  God  intertwined  with  the 
natural  world.  "She  even  talked  about 
him  to  animals,"  he  says,  and  in  one 
incident  describes  her  rescue  of  a  star- 
ling from  the  innkeeper's  cat: 
"Grandmother  took  the  tortured  bird 
away  and  started  scolding  the  cat: 
'You've  no  fear  of  God,  you  miserable 
wretch!'"  Annoyed  that  the  innkeeper's 
wife  was  laughing  at  her,  she  shouts: 
"You  think  that  animals  don't  know 
about  God?  Every  living  thing  knows 
about  God."  In  the  same  vein,  while 
harnessing  the  family  horse,  she  asks: 
"Why  are  you  so  down  in  the  dumps, 
my  servant  of  God?  Getting  old,  are 
you?"  Then,  as  if  in  reply,  "the  horse 
would  sigh  and  shake  his  head." 

Despite  the  deprivations  of  their 
early  lives,  both  writers  went  on  to 
achieve  renown.  Gorki's  fame  came 
first  through  his  play,  "The  Lower 
Depths,"  published  in  the  early  19th 
century.  Arenas's  name  became  known 
through  novels  first  written  in  Cuba 
starting  in  the  1960's,  which — because 
they  were  considered  subversive — 
were  smuggled  out  to  friends  abroad, 
where  they  were  published.  Indirectly 
at  least,  it  can  be  argued  that  much  of 
what  led  to  these  two  writers'  achieve- 
ments had  its  roots  in  the  one  solid 
affective  bond  of  their  early  lives,  an 
attachment  that  gave  them  the  equi- 
librium they  needed  while  pursuing 
their  later  literary  careers.  Such 
attachments  continue  today  for  count- 
less children  who  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn  for  the  kind  of  love  that  nour- 
ishes them  as  much  as  food  itself. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Criminal 
Justice 
American 
Style 

The  U.S.  department  of  justice  reported 
in  April  that  the  incarcerated  population  of 
the  United  States  has  topped  two  million — 
men,  women  and  yes,  children  too.  Drug 
offenses  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
those  currently  behind  bars.  Even  low-level  drug  offenders 
regularly  receive  long  sentences  because  of  the  mandatory 
minimum  provisions  of  both  state  and  federal  statutes.  The 
United  States  now  has  the  largest  per  capita  rate  of  incar- 
ceration of  any  industrialized  country  in  the  world.  This  is 
indeed  a  strangely  unwelcome  distinction  for  a  country  that 
prides  itself  on  its  commitment  to  freedom  and  justice  for 
all. 

The  same  report  notes  that  a  staggering  1 2  percent  of 
young  black  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29  are  behind 
bars — more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  die  United 
States.  This  astonishing  rate  is  seven  times  die  rate  for  white 
men  in  the  same  age  bracket.  African  Americans  and 
Hispanics  also  represent  a  disproportionate  segment  of 
females  sentenced  for  drug  offenses.  The  racial  disparity 
extends  to  the  use  of  capital  punishment.  In  1990  die  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  acknowledged  diat  those  who 
murdered  whites  were  more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to  deadi 
than  those  who  murdered  blacks. 

Not  just  prisoners  themselves,  but  their  families  too  are 
negatively  affected  by  the  severity  and  racial  implications  of 
penal  sanctions.  One  provision  of  the  welfare  reform  act  of 
1996,  for  example,  stipulates  a  lifetime  ban  on  welfare  bene- 
fits for  offenders  convicted  of  drug  felonies,  even  after  they 
have  served  their  time.  Separate  legislation  prohibits  their 
living  in  public  housing.  The  benefits  ban  penalizes  not  only 
those  who  are  parents,  but  their  offspring  as  well.  The 
Sentencing  Project,  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  esti- 
mated that  135,000  children  nationwide  are  subject  to  the 
provision  that  denies  access  to  both  food  stamps  and  cash 
benefits.  Ironically,  ex-offenders  guilty  of  far  more  serious 
offenses,  like  homicide,  remain  fully  eligible  for  welfare  cash 


benefits  and  food  stamps  throughout  their  lives. 

Children  suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  court  system  in  other 
ways  too.  When  accused  of  serious  crimes,  more  and  more 
of  them  are  being  tried  in  adult  courts  and  held  in  adult 
facilities,  where  they  face  greater  danger  of  physical  and  sex- 
ual assaults  than  they  would  in  juvenile  facilities.  Their  sui- 
cide rates  in  adult  surroundings  are  correspondingly  higher. 
Even  at  the  trial  level,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
many  lack  the  ability  to  understand  proceedings  that  will 
affect  many  years  of  their  lives.  A  study  published  in  March 
by  the  Research  Network  on  Adolescent  Development  and 
Juvenile  Justice  found  that  legal  awareness  among  a  third  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 3  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  mentally  ill  adults  who  had  been  found  incompetent 
to  stand  trial.  Yet,  the  study  notes,  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  these  children  are  charged  as  adults  each  year. 

Only  within  the  last  1 2  months  did  the  Supreme  Court 
rule  that  mentally  ill  capital  defendants  cannot  be  put  to 
death.  Juveniles  have  been  less  fortunate.  In  January  the 
same  court  stepped  away  from  making  a  similar  ruling  in 
regard  to  juveniles  found  guilty  of  committing  capital 
crimes  when  they  were  1 6  or  17  years  of  age.  To  their  cred- 
it, four  of  die  nine  justices  called  the  death  penalty  for  juve- 
niles "a  shameful  practice... inconsistent  with  evolving  stan- 
dards of  decency  in  a  civilized  society7."  The  United  States 
dius  remains  one  of  the  few  nations  in  the  world  to  permit 
the  execution  of  juveniles.  As  the  Death  Penalty 
Information  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  points  out,  con- 
demning juvenile  offenders  to  death  has  become  "a  uniquely 
.American  practice." 

the  overall  outlook  for  men,  women  and  children  remains 
dark.  Since  much  of  die  increase  in  incarceration  rates  is  a 
consequence  of  mandatory  minimum  sentences  required  by 
ding  laws,  one  step  toward  reducing  the  prison  population 
could  be  taken  by  doing  away  with  mandatory  sentences. 
Some  leaders  do  favor  this.  Michigan's  former  governor,  for 
example,  the  Republican  John  Engler,  signed  into  law  last 
year  legislation  that  eliminated  most  of  the  state's  mandato- 
ry drug  laws,  replacing  them  with  sentencing  guidelines. 
Another  needed  change  is  the  elimination  of  lifetime  prohi- 
bitions against  those  with  drug  felony  convictions  from 
receiving  welfare  benefits  and  food  stamps  and  from  living 
in  public  housing.  Greater  opportunities  for  education  and 
jobs  would  be  an  incentive  for  many  poor  urban  residents  to 
abstain  from  criminal  activity.  Such  incentives  would  not 
only  be  more  Christian;  they  would  be  more  effective. 

So  far,  however,  our  approach  to  criminal  justice  has 
been  more  punitive  than  it  has  been  preventive.  The  social 
and  fiscal  costs  have  been  correspondingly  great. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Dioceses  and  Charities  Hurt  by 
Economic  Uncertainty 

While  Catholic  Charities  agencies  are  fac- 
ing new  demands  for  assistance,  an  April 
poll  showed  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
Catholics  across  the  nation  are  hesitant  to 
give  more  money  to  charity  because  of 
concerns  about  their  own  personal 
finances.  The  poll  results,  released  on 
May  14  by  Catholic  Charities  USA,  fol- 
lowed announcements  by  several  dioceses 
that  financial  pressures  were  forcing  them 
to  cut  back  on  budgets  and  personnel. 

Along  with  the  economy,  the  survey 
found  Catholic  contributions  have  been 
hurt  by  the  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  those  polled  said 
they  reduced  their  donations  to  faith- 
based  charities  in  the  past  year  because  of 
the  reports  of  misconduct  by  priests. 

Just  two  days  before  the  survey  findings 
were  announced,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  announced  plans  to  cut  its 
budget  for  the  2003-4  fiscal  year  by  $2 
million  and  reduce  its  work  force  by  12 
percent,  to  236  employees  from  270. 
Those  who  remain  will  receive  no  salary 
increases.  The  Archdiocese  of  Denver  on 
May  9  informed  about  30  staff  members 
that  they  were  being  laid  off  in  an  effort 
to  trim  the  budget  by  $1.3  million. 

The  Louisville  cutbacks  were  prompted 
by  expectations  of  major  settlement  costs 
in  sexual  abuse  lawsuits.  Of  250  suits  filed 
since  April  2002,  the  archdiocese  has  set- 
tled six  out  of  court.  It  is  seeking  to  settle 
the  others  as  well.  In  Denver,  however,  it 
was  the  economy  that  caused  the  cuts. 
"Our  investment  income  has  dried  up 
over  the  last  two-and-a-half  years,"  said 
Archbishop  Charles  J.  Chaput. 

In  April  the  Diocese  of  Rochester, 

v  .  announced  that  a  combination  of 
•  ed  revenue  and  increased  health 
insurance  costs  was  forcing  it  to  lay  off 
nine  employees  and  freeze  the  salaries  of 
the  rest  of  its  pastoral  center  staff  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

When  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
kicked  off  its  annual  appeal  this  spring,  it 
raised  the  goal  to  $7.5  million,  even 
though  last  year  it  attained  only  $6.3  mil- 


lion of  a  $7  million  goal.  The  Diocese  of 
Cleveland,  which  reached  only  $9.6  mil- 
lion of  its  $1 1.4  million  goal  in  last  year's 
annual  Catholic  Charities  appeal, 
announced  in  May  that  it  is  lowering  the 
goal  to  $10.5  million  this  year. 

In  April  the  Diocese  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  set  a  goal  of  $2.9  million  for  this 
year's  diocesan  appeal,  the  same  as  last 
year,  even  though  last  year  it  came  up 
$300,000  short  of  the  goal.  Bishop 
Thomas  L.  Dupre  said  he  considered  the 
"tough  economic  times"  in  western 
Massachusetts  a  bigger  obstacle  to  reach- 
ing the  target  than  the  clergy  sexual  abuse 
scandal. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  center  of 
the  abuse  scandal  since  January  2002,  last 
year  got  only  $8.6  million  of  the  $17  mil- 
lion goal  for  its  annual  Cardinal's  Appeal. 
When  this  year's  campaign,  renamed  the 
Catholic  Appeal,  was  launched  in  March, 
the  announced  goal  was  $9  million.  The 
Boston  Archdiocese  had  a  $24  million 
budget  in  the  2001-2  fiscal  year.  It  slashed 
that  to  $16  million  in  2002-3  and  plans  to 
reduce  it  to  $12  million  in  2003-4.  In 
May  archdiocesan  officials  announced 
plans  to  publish  details  of  the  current  and 
upcoming  budgets  on  the  archdiocesan 
Web  site  before  the  end  of  June  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  restore  trust  in  its  finances.  Its 
budget-cutting  efforts  have  included  mov- 
ing two  auxiliary  bishops  out  of  their  own 
homes  into  rectories  shared  with  other 
priests. 


Media  Coverage  on  Abuse 
'Severely  Distorted' 

Media  coverage  of  the  sex  abuse  story 
produced  "a  severely  distorted  view  of  the 
bishops  and  their  efforts,"  according  to 
the  communications  director  for  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Speaking 
in  Brooklyn  on  May  16,  Msgr.  Francis  J. 
Maniscalco  said  the  reports  of  clergy 
abuse  deserved  coverage,  and  sunlight  was 
"the  best  detergent  for  this  kind  of  stain." 
But  many  reporters  treated  the  story  as  an 
"ecclesiastical  Enron,"  and  ignored  the 
possibility  that  the  situation  of  the  bishops 


reflected  "a  conflict  of  duty"  rather  than 
"a  dereliction  of  duty,"  he  said. 

Msgr.  Maniscalco  said  The  Boston 
Globe,  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
"courageous  comprehensive  coverage  of 
sexual  abuse  by  priests,"  could  have  begun 
in  January  of  last  year  by  reporting  that, 
while  documents  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  bishops'  handling  of  sex  abuse 
cases,  "the  number  of  complaints  involv- 
ing abuse  in  recent  years  has  been  drop- 
ping dramatically"  as  the  bishops'  policies 
for  dealing  with  them  "seem  to  be  taking 
hold."  But  he  said  the  question  was, 
"Would  such  a  nuanced  story  have 
become  a  nationally  read,  prize-winning 
one?" 

He  also  said  media  coverage  showed 
"serious  undertreatment  of  the  therapeu- 
tic model  on  which  the  bishops  acted  for 
most  of  the  90's."  Experts  advising  their 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse  said 
that  while  these  maladies  were  never 
cured  they  were  "controllable  with  treat- 
ment and  post-treatment  care  and  moni- 
toring," Msgr.  Maniscalco  said.  Some 
bishops  did  reassign  these  priests  "if  they 
had  an  assurance  that  these  men  were  not 
likely  to  abuse  again,"  he  said.  In  another 
criticism,  Msgr.  Maniscalco  said  media 
coverage  showed  "serious  confusion  about 
the  time  line,"  and  gave  the  "extremely 
misleading"  impression  of  an  "immediate 
and  overwhelming  crisis."  "The  cases 
reported  on  and  the  victims  who  came 
forward  during  2002  mostly  reflected  mis- 
conduct which  took  place  anywhere  from 
four  or  five  years  ago  to  decades  ago,"  he 
said. 


Controversy  Over  College 
Commencement  Speakers 

Bishop  Daniel  P.  Reilly  of  Worcester 
decided  not  to  attend  the  commencement 
at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  May 
23  because  it  chose  the  broadcaster  Chris 
Matthews  as  its  speaker  and  an  honorary 
degree  recipient.  Likewise,  Bishop  James 
C.  Timlin  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  decided  not 
to  attend  the  May  2  5  graduation  ceremo- 
ny at  the  Jesuit- run  University  of 
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FIRST  COMMUNICANTS  AT  WISCONSIN  NURSING  HOME.  Amelia  Bitant  and  Carina  Sowinski  chat 
with  Frances  Grace,  a  resident  of  Mitchell  Manor  nursing  home  in  West  Allis,  Wis.,  on  May  22.  The 
second-graders  from  St.  Mary  School  in  Hales  Corners  visited  the  home,  wearing  their  first 
Communion  outfits,  and  played  a  game  of  "Bible  Jingo"  with  residents.  (CNS  photo  by  Sam  Lucero) 


Scranton,  where  Matthews  was  also  the 
scheduled  speaker.  Matthews,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Holy  Cross  in  Worcester  in 
1967,  is  a  best-selling  author  and  host  of 
die  show  "Hardball"  on  the  cable  news 
channel  MSNBC  and  has  been  criticized 
by  some  alumni  for  supporting  laws 
favoring  abortion. 

St.  Joseph's  University  in  Philadelphia 
had  an  entirely  different  protest  during  its 
May  1 8  graduation  ceremony,  when 
about  100  graduates  walked  out  before 
Senator  Rick  Santorum,  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  introduced  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  and  deliver  his 
address.  The  students  objected  to  the  sen- 
ator's comments  during  an  interview  in 
early  April,  in  which  he  called  homosexual 
acts  "a  threat  to  the  American  family." 
The  students  were  offered  an  opportunity 
to  leave  before  Santorum  was  introduced. 

At  St.  Louis  University,  school  officials 
announced  in  April  that  their  scheduled 
commencement  speaker,  Donald  J.  Carty, 
the  former  American  Airlines  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  was  being  replaced  by 
-St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  columnist  Bill 
McClellan  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
decision  came  after  the  news  that  while 
American  Airlines  had  asked  workers  to 
accept  huge  pay  cuts,  the  company  had 
approved  of  the  bonuses  and  pension  pay- 
ments for  its  executives.  Carty  has  since 
resigned.  He  also  came  under  fire  for  his 
views  on  life  issues. 

hi  California,  demonstrations  were 
held  on  May  10  on  the  campus  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College  in  Brentwood  in  oppo- 
sition to  two  commencement  speakers, 
Representatives  Loretta  and  Linda 
Sanchez,  both  Democrats  of  California, 
for  their  stance  on  abortion. 

At  Quincy  University,  run  by 
Franciscan  friars  in  Quincy,  111.,  the 
scheduled  speaker,  Paul  Harvey,  a  well- 
known  radio  broadcaster,  canceled  his 
planned  address  after  he  was  criticized  for 
saying  abortion  is  a  decision  "that  should 
be  left  to  a  woman  and  her  God  and  her 
doctor... and  the  government  ought  to  stay 
out  of  it  altogether." 

About  70  faculty  and  students  at 
Georgetown  University  signed  a  letter 
protesting  comments  by  Cardinal  Francis 
Arinze,  who  was  the  commencement 
speaker  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  "In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
family  is  under  siege,"  Cardinal  Arinze 


said.  "It  is  opposed  by  an  anti-life  mental- 
ity as  is  seen  in  contraception,  abortion, 
infanticide  and  euthanasia.  It  is  scorned 
and  banalised  by  pornography,  desecrated 
by  fornication  and  adultery,  mocked  by 
homosexuality,  sabotaged  by  irregular 
unions  and  cut  in  two  by  divorce." 


Vatican  Stops  Suspending 
Ordained  Married  Men 

Despite  a  rule  the  Vatican  insists  is  still  in 
force,  it  has  stopped  suspending  married 
men  ordained  to  the  priesthood  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Eastern  Catholic  churches  of 
North  America  and  Australia.  The  ordi- 
nations are  occurring  regularly,  although 
they  are  not  great  in  number,  and  they 
are  celebrated  quietly.  "Rome  will  allow 
the  ordinations,  but  it  does  not  want  a 
bishop  to  ordain  married  men,  then 
splash  pictures  all  over  the  place,"  said  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  Nowakowski,  rector  of 
Holy  Spirit  Seminary  in  Ottawa  and 
spokesman  for  the  Ukrainian  bishops  of 
Canada. 

Msgr.  Lucian  Lamza,  an  official  in  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  Eastern 
Churches,  said  on  May  22  that  the 
Vatican's  ban  on  the  ordination  of  mar- 
ried men  for  the  Eastern  churches  in  the 
West  "remains  unchanged."  The  ordina- 
tions "are  against  the  norm,"  he  said. 
"But,  of  course,  these  priests  can  validly 


celebrate  the  liturgy  and  sacraments," 
since  the  ordinations  are  sacramentally 
valid.  He  would  not  discuss  the  Vatican's 
reaction  or  lack  of  reaction  to  the  ordina- 
tions. 

In  1929  the  Vatican,  at  the  request  of 
the  Latin-rite  bishops  of  the  United 
States,  ruled  that  married  priests  could 
not  serve  the  Eastern-rite  churches  in  the 
United  States.  The  ban  was  applied  to 
Canada  in  the  1930's  and  to  Australia  in 
1949.  But  Ukrainian,  Ruthenian  and 
Melkite  Catholic  bishops  who  support  the 
ordination  of  married  men  throughout 
their  communities  have  said  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  call  to  respect  the  tradi- 
tions and  disciplines  of  the  Eastern 
churches  and  similar  affirmations  in  the 
1990  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  have  nullified  the  ban. 

Vatican  Convinced  It  Was  Right 
to  Oppose  Iraqi  Conflict 

Although  die  war  in  Iraq  was  shorter  than 
expected  and  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
President  Saddam  Hussein,  Vatican  offi- 
cials remain  convinced  that  they  were 
right  to  oppose  the  conflict  and  say  it  has 
weakened,  not  improved,  global  security. 
In  interviews,  editorial  commentaries  and 
speeches  in  early  May,  officials  from  Pope 
John  Paul  II  on  down  contended  that 
"unilateral"  action  is  not  the  way  to  stop 
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ISRAELI  ARMY  BLOCKS  ENTRY.  Israeli  police  block  World  Vision  members  Liz  Satow  of  New  York 
and  Allyn  Dhynes  of  Portland,  Ore.,  from  entering  Gaza  at  the  Erez  checkpoint  on  May  26.  Foreign 
aid  workers  from  41  nongovernmental  organizations  protested  recent  curbs  on  travel  by  the  Israeli 
army  and  called  for  unrestricted  movement  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  (CNS  photo  by  Debbie 
Hill)  (May  28,  2003) 


terrorism  and  that  the  United  Nations 
must  be  strengthened  in  the  wake  of  die 
U.S. -led  invasion  of  Iraq.  The  officials 
said  the  easy  military  victory  and  the  sub- 
sequent failure  to  find  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  Iraq — at  least  so  far — 
demonstrate  that  there  was  no  real  reason 
to  go  to  war.  And  while  the  fall  of  a  tyrant 
opens  the  prospects  for  new  freedom  in 
Iraq,  the  war  also  unleashed  a  power 
struggle  among  opposing  factions — with 
Muslim  fundamentalists  the  likely  win- 
ners, the  officials  said. 

On  May  1 5  the  pope  took  issue  with 
the  Bush  administration's  oft-stated  will- 
ingness to  go  it  alone  in  the  "war  on  ter- 
rorism." The  pontiff  said  that  when  a  sin- 
gle country  decides  to  wage  this  battle 
alone,  it  weakens  the  whole  international 
order.  He  said  the  United  Nations  should 
help  prevent  "unilateral  action  which  risks 
leading  to  an  impoverishment  of  interna- 
tional law  and  to  weakening  the  pact 
existing  among  nations." 


Mexican  Cardinal  Criticizes  U.S. 
for  Linking  Legalization  to  Oil 

A  Mexican  cardinal  criticized  a  move  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  link  the  legalization 
of  Mexican  workers  in  the  United  States 
with  demands  that  U.S.  companies  be 
allowed  to  buy  into  Mexico's  state  oil 
company.  "It  is  a  simple  case  of  black- 
mail. You  can't  negotiate  in  this  way. 
People's  liberty  is  very  different  from  a 
commercial  product  like  oil,"  said 
Cardinal  Norberto  Rivera  Carrera  in  an 
interview  published  on  May  1 3  in  the 
newspaper  La  Jornada.  For  more  than 
two  years,  Mexico's  President  Vicente 
Fox  has  been  campaigning  for  the  U.S. 
government  to  legalize  the  estimated  3.5 
million  undocumented  Mexicans  who  live 
I  "nited  States,  arguing  that  a  guest 
ram  would  benefit  both 
U.S.  House  International 
tee  narrowly  approved 
via  /  S  that  said  any  accord 
sues  with  Mexico 
b.ould  include  an  agreement  to  open 
Vlexjco's  state  oil  company,  Pemex,  to 
U.S.  investment. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  trip  to  Croatia  on 
June  5-9  w  ill  be  his  100th  trip  outside 


Italy  since  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
cate in  October  1978.  A  small  outbreak 
of  SARS  in  Mongolia  could  complicate 
prospects  for  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
planned  visit  there  this  summer,  Vatican 
officials  said. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
has  settled  the  claims  of  61  alleged  vic- 
tims of  clergy  sexual  abuse  for  $6.5  mil- 
lion. With  the  May  22  settlements,  said 
diocesan  spokesman  Patrick  McGee,  the 
diocese  has  settled  a  total  of  176  claims 
for  $15.45  million  over  the  past  year. 

•  The  Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation 
and  the  Cassin  Educational  Initiative 
Foundation  have  made  a  $18.9  million 
grant  to  create  12  new  small  college- 
preparatory  high  schools  modeled  after 
the  highly  successful  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit 
High  School  in  Chicago. 

•  During  a  visit  on  May  18  to  Tbilisi's 
central  Baptist  church,  Georgian 
Orthodox  Metropolitan  Atanase  of 
Rustavi  apologized  for  remarks  he  made 
during  a  television  interview  in  February 
2002.  In  the  interview,  Metropolitan 
Atanase  urged  Orthodox  followers  to 
reject  "ideological  peacefulness"  and  to 
"fight  and  kill"  members  of  minority 
religions. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  was  swamped  with 
e-mail  birthday  greetings  after  the 
Vatican  posted  an  electronic  address  for 


the  pontiff.  More  than  10,000  messages 
were  sent  to  John_Paul_II@vatican.va 
on  the  pope's  83rd  birthday  on  May  18, 
and  thousands  more  continued  to  arrive 
the  following  day,  the  Vatican  said. 

•  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
whether  it  is  constitutional  for  the  State 
of  Washington  to  exclude  students 
enrolled  in  religious  education  from  a 
government-funded  college  scholarship 
program.  Washington's  Promise 
Scholarship  program  helps  students  who 
are  high  achievers  to  pay  for  their  col- 
lege education  even  at  church-affiliated 
schools,  as  long  as  the  recipients  are  not 
in  fields  such  as  theology.  A  scholarship 
recipient  is  suing  because  he  was  not 
allowed  to  use  it  to  study  pastoral  min- 
istries and  business  management  at 
Northwest  College,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Assemblies  of  God. 

•  People  want  fidelity  at  Mass,  not  nov- 
elty, Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  the 
Vatican's  top  liturgy  official,  said  at  an 
international  liturgy  forum  in 
Washington  on  May  16.  "What  most  of 
the  people  who'  come  to  Mass  are  asking 
for  is  simply  that  the  Mass  is  there, 
according  to  the  approved  books.  The 
primary  thing  they  are  asking  for  is  not 
something  new,"  he  said. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


of  other  things 


A  Lesson  for  Children 

rlf  peace  is  the  presence  of  jus- 
tice, we  must  be  careful  with  diction.' 


ON  THE  MONDAY  holiday 
honoring  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  my  two  older 
daughters  and  I  have  for 
some  years  participated  in 
a  march  for  peace  and  signed  a  "Women 
for  Peace"  petition.  It  is  a  small  rite  of 
passage.  Those  daughters,  now  in  college, 
signed  their  way  through  their  formative 
years  against  the  death  penalty,  against 
nuclear  weapons,  against  abortion.  One 
of  them  mounted  her  own  campaign 
against  animal  euthanasia  when  she  found 
out  at  the  age  of  eight  what  goes  on  at  the 
pound.  She  made  a  large  sign  that  said 
"SAVE  THE  CATS!",  nailed  it  to  a  stick 
and  demonstrated  in  the  driveway. 

My  two  younger  daughters  signed 
their  first  petition  tonight. 

When  I  told  them  that  we  were  going 
to  a  peace  march,  they  looked  uneasy.  "I 
mean,  I  support  it  and  everything,  but  I 
don't  want  to  go,"  said  my  14-year-old. 
She  had  a  change  of  heart  when  we 
arrived  at  the  gathering  place  and  a  young 
man  about  her  age  asked  if  we  were  there 
for  the  march.  "Yes,"  she  admitted  hesi- 
tantly, to  which  he  replied  "Sweet!" 
Suddenly  she  was  holding  a  flickering 
candle. 

My  youngest,  whom  I  still  think  of  as 
my  darling  baby  even  though  she  has 
turned  11,  showed  a  disturbing  streak  of 
cynicism.  "It  won't  matter  if  I  go  or  not," 
she  said.  "There  will  still  be  a  war." 

As  it  happened,  we  were  passing  a 
church  with  one  of  those  lighted  signs 
with  catchy  phrases,  evangelism  on  the 
fly.  This  one  said,  "Home  is  the  first 
school:  what  do  you  teach?"  And  I  real- 
ized how  much  there  was  to  teach  her.  So 
we  talked  about  how  a  democracy  works, 
how  people  with  diverse  opinions  can 
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build  a  society  together  and  how  each 
voice  is  necessary  to  the  whole.  Then  we 
talked  about  repressive  governments,  as 
in  Iraq,  where  we  would  be  arrested  and 
possibly  "disappear"  if  we  attended  a  rally 
like  this  one,  or  even  for  writing  about  it, 
as  her  mom  has  an  annoying  habit  of 
doing.  "You  could  be  killed  just  for  writ- 
ing in  the  paper?"  she  asked  incredulous- 
ly, having  been  growing  these  1 1  years  in 
a  home  and  a  nation  where  everything 
and  everyone  are  fair  game  for  commen- 
tary. 

She  signed  the  petition,  dotting  her  T 
with  a  heart. 

My  daughters  were  surprised  that 
anyone  besides  their  fossilized  parents 
knew  the  words  to  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind" 
or  "Imagine."  Some  of  the  marchers  read 
stirring  words  by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
that  "war  is  a  poor  chisel  for  carving  out  a 
peaceful  tomorrow."  I  doubt  that  this 
powerful  image  affected  my  girls  as  it  did 
me,  but  I  know  it  was  important  for  them 
to  see  that  we  are  not,  in  our  largely  con- 
servative community,  the  only  oddballs 
who  oppose  war. 

The  evening  was  a  Who's  Who  of 
our  minuscule  left.  The  sentiments  were 
strong,  the  motives  were  lofty,  and  the 
feelings  ran  hot.  We  were  among  friends, 
wearing  our  gloves  and  hats  against  the 
cold,  exercising  our  American  right  to 
peaceful  protest. 

But  I  couldn't  squelch  my  discomfort 
when  the  speeches  turned  from  the  mer- 
its of  peace  to  the  deficiencies  of 
President  Bush.  Not  that  I  voted  for  him, 
or  care  to  defend  his  indefensible  deci- 
sions; but  when  the  talk  turned  mean, 
indeed  demonizing,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  speech  can  make  war,  too.  That 
words  can  be  violent  and  inflammatory. 
That  the  insinuations  and  aspersions  were 
negating  both  the  power  and  the  dream  of 
peace.  And  that  true  peace  cannot  coexist 
with  such  angry  grinding  axes. 


And  yet  I  find  myself  marching  for 
peace,  while  within  my  own  family,  war 
looms  on  the  horizon.  A  brother  is 
behaving  badly,  and  the  rest  of  us  want 
to  punish  him.  We  are  angry  with  him. 
The  family  war  council  is  meeting  by 
phone,  ready  to  declare  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  unwilling  to  forgive.  He  must 
pay,  we  pontificate,  ignoring  the  words 
of  Jesus:  "Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to 
those  who  hate  you;  bless  those  who 
curse  you;  pray  for  those  who  abuse  you" 
(Lk  6:27-8).  Here  at  the  march,  I  expect 
Iraqis  and  Americans,  Israelis  and 
Palestinians,  to  settle  their  enormous 
differences  peacefully,  but  I  am  unable  to 
manage  a  truce  among  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple who  are  bound  by  blood.  It  is,  as 
usual,  easier  to  apply  the  impossible 
words  of  Jesus  to  others  than  to  myself. 
Well,  if  Jesus  knew  my  brother.. .but  of 
course  he  does.  And  he  loves  him. 

My  youngest  daughter  pointed  out 
one  of  the  marchers'  signs,  which  read, 
"WWBD:  What  Would  Buddha  Do?" 
"Buddha?"  she  demanded.  "What's 
wrong  with  Jesus?"  Therein  lurks  anoth- 
er issue,  even  for  a  small,  local  protest 
march.  Apologies  to  Buddha,  but  what  is 
wrong  with  Jesus?  "WWJD"  has 
become  associated  with  the  fundamen- 
talist Christian  right,  which  is  in  turn 
linked  to  antifeminism  and  homophobia 
and  now  militarism;  and  somehow  Jesus, 
a  nonviolent  revolutionary,  has  become 
anathema  to  many  peaceniks  on  the  left. 
We  have  muddied  Jesus'  essential  mes- 
sage. Nobody  was  coming  forward  to 
read  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Beatles  stood  in  for  Christ, 
preaching  that  "all  you  need  is  love." 

Love  is  all  we  need. 

If  peace  is  the  presence  of  justice, 
then  we  must  be  careful  with  our  diction. 
If  we  believe  that  we  shall  overcome,  then 
we  must  educate  as  we  act.  We  must 
model  compassion  and  mercy,  beginning 
with  our  own  families.  We  must  do  away 
with  all  that  dehumanizes  our  fellow 
human  beings,  even  those  with  whom  we 
disagree.  We  must,  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  did,  speak  a  language  of  life  and 
love. 

If  nothing  else  sank  in  tonight,  I  pray 
my  daughters  learned  that  lesson. 

Valerie  Schultz 
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Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch  Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  with  Cardinal  Keeler,  left,  and 
Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick,  right,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  6. 


The  U.S.  Ecumenical 
Scene  Today 

-  BY  WILLIAM  H.  KEELER  - 

The  second  Vatican  council  (1962-65)  set  in  motion  gradually 
expanding  sets  of  relationships  between  the  Holy  See  and  other 
Christian  churches  and  communities.  Because  the  United  States  is 
home  to  so  many  other  Christian  groupings,  the  ecumenical  opportu- 
nities and  challenges  here  have  been  greater  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Here,  in  a  number  of  significant  settings,  Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Anglican  col- 
leagues have  shown  remarkable  interest  in  strengthening  relations  with  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  interest  has  been  reciprocal.  Tangible  witness  to  this  is,  for  example, 
the  National  Workshop  for  Christian  Unity,  founded  under  my  predecessor,  Cardinal 
Lawrence  Sheehan,  in  Baltimore  in  1963,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  40th  annual 
meeting  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  had  heard  much  about  the  Bible  Belt  from  southern  bishops  prior 
to  his  1987  pastoral  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  requested  that,  if  possible,  the  ecu- 
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Eduardo  Pironio,  the  council's  president.  He  reacted  by 
explaining  that  the  pope  had  been  asking  how  such  a  dimen- 
sion could  be  introduced  and  suggested  that  I  present  our 
recommendation  to  the  pope  that  evening.  Pope  John  Paul 
listened  and  instandy  approved  our  inviting  representatives  of 
other  Christian  churches  and  communities  and  of  the  Jewish 
and  Muslim  groups  to  attend  as  observers.  They  came  to 
Denver,  observed  and,  during  the  celebrations,  shared  with  us 


reactions  to  World  Youdi  Day. 

relayed  to  the  pope  their  favorable  reactions  and  told 
that  they  would  be  with  us  at  the  evening  service  with  the 
ig  people.  The  pope  personally  sent  for  the  observers  and 
:d  with  them,  hearing  at  first  hand  how  they  felt  about 
^auhering  that  brought  some  180,000  young  people  to 
ver. 

,ast  June,  as  we  worked  on  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Iren  and  Youth,  representatives  of  10  Christian  churches 
:  to  advise  us  on  the  eve  of  our  bishops'  meeting.  These 
relationships  made  me  wonder:  Is  it  not  time  to  find  a 
for  Christian  leaders,  evangelical  and  historic  Protestant, 
lodox,  Catholic  and  Anglican,  to  meet  and  exchange 
re  on  a  regular  basis?  Was  it  not  time  as  well  to  discuss 
common  pastoral  concerns  and  even  the  divergences 
tig  ourselves  in  carrying  out  what  we  perceive  to  be  our 
)ral  responsibilities? 

n  our  hemisphere,  the  Canadian  and  Brazilian  bishops' 
srences  are  full  members  of  their  national  councils  of 
ches.  The  Antilles  Bishops'  Conference  is  a  member  of 
Haribbean  Council  of  Churches.  Many  dioceses  around 
Jnited  States  are  members  of  state  councils,  and  most 
:  closely  with  them  even  if  they  are  not  formal  members. 
:n  I  attend  the  meetings  of  die  Pontifical  Council  for 
noting  Christian  Unity  in  Rome,  I  am  struck  by  the 
ber  of  bishops  who  tell  me  diat  their  churches  have  a  role 
itional  or  regional  organizations.  It  is  clear  that  such  an 
nization  of  churches  in  this  country  would  place  the 
lolic  Church  in  a  situation  similar  to  what  exists  in  other 
;  of  the  world. 

'ope  John  Paul  II  in  his  1995  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint, 
i  the  World  Council  of  Churches  both  for  its  contribu- 
to  church  unity  and  for  stimulating  collaboration  among 
stians  on  national  and  regional  levels.  Since  the  Second 
ran  Council,  die  Holy  See  has  encouraged  ecumenical 
boration  adapted  to  the  variety  of  situations  around  the 
d.  Here  I  wish  only  to  note  some  of  the  ecumenical 
lopments  and  challenges  in  die  United  States  and  some 
-fill  signs  for  the  future. 

Ecumenical  Context  in  the  United  States 

linal  Walter  Kasper,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  has  praised  the  American 
Dps  for  our  ecumenical  work.  He  has  singled  out  espe- 
cially the  theological  outcomes  of  our  dialogues  with  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  as  having 
significance  for  the  universal  church. 

The  contribution  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  has  made  to  the  ecumenical  program  of  the  univer- 
sal church  is  something  I  have  witnessed  at  first  hand. 
Among  my  memories  is  the  publication  in  1985  of  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Bishop 
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Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch  Bartholc 
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menical  event  of  that  visit  be  held  in  that  region.  With  advice 
from  our  longstanding  partners  in  dialogue,  Columbia,  S.C., 
was  selected  as  the  venue.  Heads  of  communions  in  our 
country  contributed  to  preparations  for  this  visit,  and  the 
Billy  Graham  organization  helped  design  die  public  aspects 
of  the  event. 

In  this  preparatoiy  stage,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Southern  Baptist  leadership  were  willing 
and  very  helpful  partners.  During  a  series  of  meetings,  the 
church  leaders  refined  a  statement  on  the  strengths  and  chal- 
lenges of  Christians  in  the  United  States.  In  the  private  meet- 
ing, they  presented  this  common  message  of  theirs,  respect- 
fully listened  to  the  pope's  response  and  tiien  offered  their 
questions  and  observations  to  the  pope.  To  each  who  spoke 
Pope  John  Paul  II  offered  a  personal  response,  encouraging 
always  the  next  steps  in  cooperation.  As  they  prepared  to  go 
to  the  stadium  for  the  public  service,  he  signaled  that  he 
wanted  to  say  something  more.  He  noted  that  we  were  meet- 
ing in  an  upper  room,  not  unlike  the  upper  room  of  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost.  He  observed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
with  us  and  insisted  that  more  united  us  than  divided  us. 

Immediately  afterward,  the  pope  emphasized  the  positive 
spirit  he  had  heard  in  the  room,  a  statement  he  repeated  the 
following  year  to  the  archbishops  who  came  from  the  United 
States  to  Rome  for  a  major  exchange  of  views  with  him  and 
his  principal  collaborators.  At  the  archbishops'  meeting, 
Cardinal  Johannes  Willebrands,  president  of  the  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  set  forth  the  principles  that  guid- 
ed the  Holy  See  in  the  ecumenical  arena.  As  secretary  of  the 
bishops'  conference,  I  responded  by  oudining  our  efforts  in 
die  United  States.  The  discussion  that  ensued  was  enthusias- 
tic and  dynamic.  Some  archbishops  were  active  in  the  dia- 
logues widi  other  Christian  churches.  They  reported  on  the 
recent  developments  within  those  dialogues  and  answered 
questions  from  curious  colleagues. 

In  1993,  as  we  prepared  to  hold  World  Youth  Day  in 
Denver,  our  American  bishops'  committee  for  die  event  con- 
cluded that  we  should  recommend  to  the  Holy  See  that  there 
be  an  ecumenical  and  interreligious  side  to  the  observance. 
Always  before,  World  Youth  Day  had  been  held  in  a  Cadiolic 
country,  so  the  question  was  a  new  one  for  the  Holy  See. 
When  the  officers  of  the  bishops'  conference  arrived  in  Rome 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Council  for  the  Laity,  charged  with 
planning  the  event,  I  mentioned  our  hope  to  Cardinal 
Eduardo  Pironio,  the  council's  president.  He  reacted  by 
explaining  that  the  pope  had  been  asking  how  such  a  dimen- 
sion could  be  introduced  and  suggested  that  I  present  our 
recommendation  to  the  pope  that  evening.  Pope  John  Paul 
listened  and  instandy  approved  our  inviting  representatives  of 
other  Christian  churches  and  communities  and  of  the  Jewish 
and  Muslim  groups  to  attend  as  observers.  They  came  to 
Denver,  observed  and,  during  the  celebrations,  shared  with  us 


their  reactions  to  World  Youdi  Day. 

I  relayed  to  the  pope  their  favorable  reactions  and  told 
him  that  diey  would  be  with  us  at  the  evening  service  with  the 
young  people.  The  pope  personally  sent  for  the  observers  and 
visited  with  them,  hearing  at  first  hand  how  they  felt  about 
the  gathering  that  brought  some  180,000  young  people  to 
Denver. 

Last  June,  as  we  worked  on  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Youth,  representatives  of  10  Christian  churches 
came  to  advise  us  on  the  eve  of  our  bishops'  meeting.  These 
fine  relationships  made  me  wonder:  Is  it  not  time  to  find  a 
way  for  Christian  leaders,  evangelical  and  historic  Protestant, 
Orthodox,  Catholic  and  Anglican,  to  meet  and  exchange 
advice  on  a  regular  basis?  Was  it  not  time  as  well  to  discuss 
our  common  pastoral  concerns  and  even  the  divergences 
among  ourselves  in  carrying  out  what  we  perceive  to  be  our 
pastoral  responsibilities? 

In  our  hemisphere,  the  Canadian  and  Brazilian  bishops' 
conferences  are  full  members  of  their  national  councils  of 
churches.  The  Antilles  Bishops'  Conference  is  a  member  of 
the  Caribbean  Council  of  Churches.  Many  dioceses  around 
the  United  States  are  members  of  state  councils,  and  most 
work  closely  with  them  even  if  they  are  not  formal  members. 
When  I  attend  the  meetings  of  die  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  Rome,  I  am  struck  by  the 
number  of  bishops  who  tell  me  that  their  churches  have  a  role 
in  national  or  regional  organizations.  It  is  clear  diat  such  an 
organization  oi  churches  in  this  country  would  place  the 
Catholic  Church  in  a  situation  similar  to  what  exists  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  1995  encyclical  Ut  Unwn  Sint, 
lauds  the  World  Council  of  Churches  both  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  church  unity  and  for  stimulating  collaboration  among 
Christians  on  national  and  regional  levels.  Since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  the  Holy  See  has  encouraged  ecumenical 
collaboration  adapted  to  the  variety  of  situations  around  the 
world.  I  Iere  I  wish  only  to  note  some  of  die  ecumenical 
developments  and  challenges  in  die  United  States  and  some 
hopeful  signs  for  die  future. 

The  Ecumenical  Context  in  the  United  States 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  has  praised  the  American 
bishops  for  our  ecumenical  work.  He  has  singled  out  espe- 
cially the  theological  outcomes  of  our  dialogues  with  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  as  having 
significance  for  the  universal  church. 

The  contribution  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  has  made  to  the  ecumenical  program  of  the  univer- 
sal church  is  something  I  have  witnessed  at  first  hand. 
Among  my  memories  is  the  publication  in  1985  of  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Bishop 
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James  Crumley,  then  bishop  of  die  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  Participating  in  this  event  was  Bishop  James 
Malone,  president  of  the  Catholic  episcopal  conference  at 
the  time. 

In  1979,  the  International  Catholic-Orthodox 
Commission  for  Theological  Dialogue  was  established  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Demetrios.  As 
a  member  of  this  commission  since  1986, 1  can  attest  to  how 
difficult  its  work  has  been  from  the  time  of  the  collapse  of 
Communism  in  eastern  Europe.  However,  in  the  U.S.  dia- 
logue a  similar  Catholic-Orthodox  consultation  has  met 
continuously  since  1965  and  produced  theological  contri- 
butions for  more  than  three  decades,  no  matter  what  the 
international  tensions.  Among  these  are  important  state- 
ments on  the  church,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  baptism. 

Members  of  both  the  North  American  theological  con- 
sultation and  the  Committee  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
Bishops,  which  deals  with  pastoral  issues,  came  to  Baltimore 
in  1997  for  a  unique  service.  It  was  the  only  event  in  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  at  which  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  presided  and  preached  in  a 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  first  cathedral  of  the  United  States 
he  spoke  of  the  sacramental  and  eucharistic  emphases  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church — an  area  in  which  there  is 
profound  correspondence  with  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Later,  following  a  dinner  in  the  archbish- 
op's residence,  he  encouraged  the  members  of  the  two 
groups  to  continue  their  work  in  service  to  the  growing 
mutual  bonds  between  our  churches. 

In  the  year  of  the  Great  Jubilee,  the  International 
Catholic-Orthodox  Commission  met  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore.  Although  the  upset  caused  by  the  overthrow  of 
Communism  and  the  subsequent  emergence  of  the  Eastern 
Catholic  churches  had  not  yet  been  digested  by  some  of  the 
Orthodox  churches,  the  commission  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ty7 extended  by  our  two  churches  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  animosities  of  the  old  world  are  largely  forgotten 
in  a  setting  of  religious  freedom.  In  Baltimore,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  was  the  site  of  a 
vesper  sen  ice.  and  the  Basilica  of  the  Assumption,  the 
>n's  first  cathedral  and  most  historic  religious  edifice, 
he  celebration  of  a  Catholic  Eucharist. 

next  day  in  Washington,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
al  of  Saint  Sophia  was  the  scene  of  an  Orthodox 
with  the  presence  of  Cardinal  William 
Baum  of  Rome,  a  tounding  member  of  the  original  nation- 
al consultation,  and  with  the  public,  appreciative  words  of 
Cardinal  Edward  Cassidy,  Catholic  co-president  of  the 
international  group.  In  the  afternoon  a  visit  to  the  Basilica 
of  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
helped  the  Orthodox  visitors  understand  the  ethnic  and  cul- 


tural diversity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  consideration  here  of  the  very 
fruitful  Catholic-Oriental  Orthodox  national  commission, 
which  has  been  meeting  annually  since  1977. 

The  U.S.C.C.B.  and  its  Ecumenical  Role 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  currently  spon- 
sors seven  dialogues  with  churches  that  share  with  us  the 
goal  of  full  communion.  We  also  have  a  wide  range  of  rela- 
tionships with  evangelical  churches.  All  of  these  positive 
developments  point  to  the  significance  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  largest  U.S.  religious  body,  in  taking  her 
appropriate  leadership  seriously  and  sensitively.  Our 
Catholic  people  should  be  encouraged  to  discern  and  pray 
about  how  God  is  calling  us  as  bishops,  at  this  time,  to  guide 
our  own  people  and  our  partners  deeper  into  that  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed. 

Since  Vatican  II  many  parishes  and  dioceses  have  set  up 
formal  relationships  with  other  Christian  churches  in  their 
local  communities.  Many  bishops  meet  with  their  Christian 
colleagues  monthly  or  even  weekly.  In  these  meetings  we 
have  come  to  know  that  there  is  a  deep  yearning  for  unity, 
especially  among  our  faithful  people.  There  is  also  a  great 
challenge  for  us  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  each  other 
as  Christians.  As  the  pope  encourages  us,  the  results  of  the 
dialogue  must  be  integral  to  our  catechetical  processes;  the 
dialogues  must  become  a  "common  heritage"  (see  Ut  Unum 
Sim,  No.  80-81). 

Evangelicals 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
leaders  of  many  Pentecostal,  Holiness  and  evangelical 
churches  and  parachurch  movements  in  presenting  com- 
mon witness  regarding  such  diverse  public  concerns  as 
pornography  and  monitoring  the  secular  media. 

There  is  an  annual  meeting  of  U.S.  church  leaders, 
evangelical  and  historical  Protestant,  Orthodox,  Anglican 
and  Catholic.  Since  the  time  when  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  (1968-72),  Catholics  have 
been  an  important  presence  in  this  forum.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  represent  our  conference  for  eight  years,  begin- 
ning when  I  served  as  conference  president. 

These  contacts  have  helped  build  a  high  level  of  trust 
among  evangelical,  Catholic  and  other  church  leaders. 
Because  of  tensions  in  the  early  20th  century  stemming 
from  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  controversy,  there  is 
an  inherited  mistrust  among  many  evangelical  and  histori- 
cal Protestant  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  context  of 
the  pro-life  movement  and  the  theological  awakening 
among  evangelical  scholars,  there  is  a  decline  of  the  old 
anti-Catholicism  and  a  new  sense  of  collaboration,  even  if 
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evangelicals  do  not  share  the  ecumenical  goals  of  the  tradi- 
tional churches  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  fascinating  theological  dialogues  between 
Catholics  and  evangelicals  in  many  dioceses,  like 
Springfield,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Paul.  The  Holy  See  has  had  dialogues  with  the 
Baptists,  Pentecostals,  Mennonites  and  the  World 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Is  it  not  timely  that  we  explore  more 
formal  linkages  here  in  the  United  States? 

Ecumenical  Church  Organizations 

An  ecumenical  agency  called  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  has  existed  in  its  present 
form  since  1950.  In  this  council,  over  30  Orthodox, 
Protestant  and  Anglican  churches  collaborate  in  a  host  of 
ministries  together.  Many  of  these  ministries  parallel  ser- 
vices that  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  provides 
for  the  Catholic  Church:  Bible  translation,  charity  and  relief 
work,  catechetical  direction,  social  witness  and  internation- 
al relations. 

The  U.S.  bishops  explored  the  possibility  of  member- 
ship in  the  N.C.C.  in  the  1970's.  At  that  time  it  was  deter- 
mined that  collaboration  was  a  more  productive  direction 
than  membership.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  decision  were 
differences  in  size — the  Catholic  Church  has  more  mem- 
bers than  all  of  the  member  churches  of  the  council  com- 
bined. We  have  different  methods  of  taking  decisions,  and 
parallel  services  are  often  provided  by  the  council  and 
Catholic  institutions.  There  are  also  different  priorities  in 
some  areas  of  social  witness;  and  there  were  unique  Catholic 
priorities  arising  from  the  many  other  areas  of  conciliar 
reforms  that  were  being  integrated  into  our  church  life  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Nonetheless,  in  1993,  when  I  preached  at  the  installa- 
tion of  my  Moravian  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon 
Sommers,  as  president  of  the  N.C.C,  I  noted  the  vast  array 
of  collaborative  ventures  in  which  our  conference,  other 
Catholic  entities  and  the  council  were  involved  together. 

Since  1968  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  participated  in  the  very  important  dialogue  toward  unity 
sponsored  by  the  N.C.C.'s  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
We  will  say  more  about  this  dialogue  below.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  related  to  many  member  churches  of  the  council 
through  bilateral  dialogues. 

Given  the  important  conversations  and  collaboration 
that  have  characterized  Catholic  relations  with  the  council, 
we  will  continue  to  collaborate  with  the  N.C.C.  when  this 
is  possible.  We  would  not  want  to  weaken  the  bonds  of 
communion  and  service  it  provides  for  its  members.  But  it 
is  not  the  vehicle  that  will  bring  Orthodox,  evangelical, 
Catholic  and  historical  Protestant  Christians  together  in  the 
forum  we  need  for  our  time. 


Faith  and  Order 

Since  1927  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christian  churches 
have  been  meeting  in  the  dialogue  named  Faith  and  Order 
so  as  to  sort  out  together  and  seek  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences by  returning  to  the  common  sources  of  Scripture  and 
tradition.  Since  1969  the  Cadiolic  Church  has  been  a  full 
member  of  this  dialogue.  At  the  world  level  this  dialogue  has 
produced  such  historic  ecumenical  statements  as  the 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  text  (1982).  We  are  now 
studying  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  (1998).  These 
and  other  texts  from  the  Faith  and  Order  discussions  make 
an  important  contribution  to  Catholic  understanding  of  and 
relationships  with  the  other  churches  that  participate  in  this 
dialogue. 

As  we  noted,  our  bishops'  conference  has  been  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  commission  from  that  same  period.  It  has  served 
the  churches  as  the  most  inclusive  theological  forum  devot- 
ed to  seeking  the  unity  of  Christians.  The  U.S.  commission 
includes  40  churches,  well  beyond  the  membership  of  the 
N.C.C,  and  includes  Southern  Baptists,  Pentecostals,  the 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  Holiness  and  Peace 
churches. 

Studies  on  the  Nicene  Creed  with  the  African  American 
churches,  the  peace  churches  and  the  Pentecostals  have  all 
contributed  in  their  own  way  to  enabling  the  Catholic 
Church  to  come  closer  to  these  communities.  Faith  and 
Order  discussions  allow  all  of  the  theologians  to  participate 
in  the  remarkable  progress  made  in  bilateral  dialogues,  such 
as  the  Lutheran-Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification  (1999)  and  in  multilateral  dialogues  on  church 
authority  and  communion. 

With  the  success  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  and  Faith  and 
Order  studies,  church  leaders  have  determined  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  North  American  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  under  the  theme  "The  Church:  Its  Faith  and  Its 
Unity."  This  gathering  of  scholars  and  church  leaders  will 
seek  to  harvest  the  challenging  results  of  our  theological 
work  together  and  chart  directions  for  the  future.  I  serve,  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  board  of  a  foundation  for  the 
conference.  (Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  meeting  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  foun- 
dation.) We  hope  for  such  a  conference  in  the  year  2005. 

In  his  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint,  Pope  John  Paul  praises 
the  work  of  the  World  Council  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  especially  its  contribution  on  communion 
(koinonia)  where  we  identify  together  the  elements  we  see  as 
necessary  for  full  communion.  We  hope  this  conference  can 
bring  to  our  seminaries,  dioceses  and  universities  a  zeal  to 
study  the  progress  already  made. 

Future  Challenges 

In  January  of  2003  a  group  of  U.S.  church  leaders  met  at 
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Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  the  flag- 
ship of  evangelical  institutions,  to  explore  establishing  a 
new  forum  that  would  look  to  a  new  ecumenical  future  in 
this  land.  Among  those  present  were  leaders  from  the  his- 
toric Reformation  and  Orthodox  churches.  Present  also 
w  ere  leaders  from  Pentecostal,  evangelical  and  Holiness 
churches,  for  many  of  whom  "ecumenical"  and  "dialogue" 
have  traditionally  been  bad  words.  Significantly,  observers 
from  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  took  part  in  the 
meeting. 

Our  Catholic  delegation  included  two  bishops  and  six 
able  ecumenical  veterans.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  whole 
group  that  some  modest,  but  ongoing  and  sustained 
forum  will  emerge  that  can  hold  us  all  accountable  to 
Christ's  will  that  Christians  be  at  least  in  conversation 
with  one  another. 

The  proposed  basis  and  norm  for  the  member  church- 
es of  Christian  Churches  Together  in  the  U.S.A.  is  rooted 
in  the  common  conviction  that:  "We  are  Christians  who 
long  for  greater  unity.  It  is  our  longing  that  most  clearly 
points  us  toward  'something  new'  as  a  possibility  for  the 
churches  in  the  United  States.  We  celebrate  the  unique  tra- 
ditions, gifts  and  charisms  of  our  respective  faith  commu- 
nities. We  also  acknowledge  that  when  our  differences  cre- 
ate unnecessary  divisions,  our  witness  to  the  Gospel  of 


Jesus  Christ  is  distorted.  We  offer  our  lamentation  and 
longings  with  prayerful  expectation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
moving  us  toward  a  new  expression  of  our  relationships 
with  one  another  and  our  witness  to  the  world." 

At  present,  our  suggestion  is  that  Christian  Churches 
Together  can  be  a  forum  for  mutual  trust  and  interchange. 
It  can  be  an  institution  with  no  large  bureaucracy,  and  no 
program  of  services  to  the  churches.  The  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  a  host  of  parachurch  collaborative  ventures 
are  already  available  to  the  churches  for  such  collaboration. 

We  do  not  foresee  much  common  witness  until  we 
have  explored  together  our  common  faith  and  common 
projects  that  will  deepen  our  life  together.  Thus,  this 
forum  will  emerge  gradually  and  with  respect  for  the  vari- 
ety of  ecclesial  communities  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  prayer  and  hope  that  we,  as  bishops,  can  walk 
with  our  people  and  our  ecumenical  colleagues  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  the  ecumenical  leadership  to  which  we 
are  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  for  which  we  are 
equipped  by  our  resources.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  encour- 
aged such  initiatives  and  has  taken  many  bold  steps  him- 
self on  behalf  of  Christian  unity.  The  journey  toward  that 
unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  is  a  pilgrimage  of  patience 
and  love.  May  we  be  its  faithful  servants.  B 
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Challenge 
(Somewhat) 
Pro-Life  Congf 


Y  RICHARD  M.  DOERFLINGER 


The  November  2002  elections  were  notable  for 
at  least  two  reasons.  First,  they  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  party  holding  the  White  House  in  both 
chambers  of  Congress — an  almost  unheard-of 
event  in  an  off-year  Congressional  election.  Republicans 
slightly  increased  their  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  regained  control  of  die  Senate  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins. 

Second,  the  elections  confirmed  the  remarkable  staying 
power  of  the  abortion  issue  in  American  politics,  hi  1973, 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in 
Roe  v.  Wade  legalizing  abortion,  many  commentators  said  the 
court  had  settled  the  issue.  The  court  itself  repeated  that  claim 
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when  it  reaffirmed  abortion's  constitutional  status  in  Planned 
Parenthood  v.  Casey  in  1992.  Yet  abortion  remains  very  active 
as  an  issue  in  legislatures,  and  even  in  national  elections. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  reflected  a  rise  in  pro-life  senti- 
ment for  years.  Americans  favor  restrictions  on  abortion  more 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  also  more  willing  to 
call  themselves  "pro-life,"  with  an  August  2001  Gallup  poll 
showing  the  "pro-life"  and  "pro-choice"  self-descriptions  each 
garnering  46  percent  support.  The  shift  is  perhaps  most 
startling  among  young  people,  as  dramatized  by  an  article  in 
The  New  York  Times  on  March  30  titled  "Surprise,  Mom: 
I'm  Anti-Abortion."  The  author,  Elizabeth  Hayt,  reports  that 
"teenagers  and  college-age  Americans  are  more  conservative 
about  abortion  rights  than  their  counterparts  were  a  genera- 
tion ago."  This  sometimes  shocks  their  baby-boomer  parents. 

The  impact  of  this  trend  was  apparent  in  the  2002  elec- 
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tions.  According  to  a  post-election  survey  conducted  by  the 
polling  firm  Zogby  International  in  nine  states  with  closely 
contested  Senate  races  in  2002,  the  issue  of  abortion  affect- 
ed the  vote  of  over  40  percent  of  the  voters.  The  result  was 
an  increment  of  7  percent  support  for  pro-life  candidates 
(that  is,  those  who  voted  for  a  candidate  because  he  or  she 
opposed  abortion  made  up  23  percent  of  the  electorate, 
compared  with  only  16  percent  who  voted  for  a  candidate 
because  he  or  she  supported  abortion).  In  2002  this  trend 
generally  helped  Republican  candidates  for  the  Senate, 
where  members'  positions  on  abortion  follow  their  official 
partv  line  more  than  in  the  House. 

Yet  Congress's  ability  to  reflect  trends  in  public  opinion 
can  be  slow,  especially  in  the  Senate,  where  only  a  third  of 
the  members  are  up  for  re-election  every  two  years.  The  new 
changes  in  the  House  strengthen  its  margin  of  support  for  a 
variety  of  pro-life  initiatives;  the  Senate  has  picked  up  a  net 
gain  of  only  two  or  three  votes  on  these  issues.  Because  the 
Republicans  control  the  Senate,  the  Senate  schedule  and 
many  key  committees  are  directed  by  members  who  oppose 
abortion.  But  as  the  current  filibuster  of  some  of  President 
Bush's  judicial  nominees  illustrates,  often  the  magic  number 
in  the  100-member  Senate  is  not  51  for  a  majority7  but  60, 
the  number  of  votes  needed  to  end  a  filibuster  and  proceed 
to  a  floor  vote.  It  can  be  difficult  to  find  60  votes  for  any  pro- 
posal, let  alone  on  an  issue  as  controversial  as  abortion. 

These  realities  have  forced  pro-life  supporters  to  do 
some  serious  thinking  as  to  which  proposals  have  sufficient- 
ly wide  support  and  sufficient  urgency  to  warrant  full-scale 
lobbying  efforts.  At  this  point  in  the  1 08th  Congress,  three 
issues  stand  out. 

Partial-Birth  Abortion 

This  issue,  of  course,  is  not  new.  The  "partial-birth"  tech- 
nique first  became  generally  known  to  the  abortion  industry 
in  1992,  when  the  Ohio  abortionist  Martin  Haskell,  M.D., 
presented  his  version  of  it  at  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
National  Abortion  Federation. 

This  grisly  procedure  for  destroying  an  unborn  child  in 
the  second  or  third  trimester  of  pregnancy7  involves  turning 
the  child  into  a  "breech"  (feet-first)  position,  pulling  him  or 

most  of  the  way  out  of  the  womb,  then  stabbing  the  child 

he  back  of  the  head  and  sucking  out  his  or  her  brain  tissue 
completing  the  delivery.  Pro-life  advocates  have  been 
ass  a  federal  ban  on  the  procedure  for  seven 
assisted  by  a  heroic  nurse  named  Brenda  Pratt 
Shafer,  who,  after  watching  Dr.  Haskell  perform  it  three 
times,  was  converted  to  a  pro-life  stance. 

The  natural  human  reaction  to  any  description  of  this 
procedure  is  revulsion.  The  late  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  summed  up  many  Senators'  reaction  by  saying 
that  it  was  just  too  close  to  infanticide.  While  any  late-term 


abortion  is  a  grisly  business,  this  technique's  cold-blooded- 
ness— and  its  mockery  of  a  breech  delivery,  requiring  the 
killing  of  a  child  who  is  four-fifths  out  of  the  womb) — sparked 
an  especially  strong  reaction  inside  and  outside  Congress. 
Among  other  efforts,  the  Catholic  bishops'  conference  spon- 
sored postcard  campaigns  in  parishes  that  ultimately  generat- 
ed tens  of  millions  of  postcards  urging  Senators  to  support  a 
ban.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  mail  campaigns  ever  to  reach 
Congress. 

Congress  approved  a  ban  in  1996  and  again  in  1997,  only 
to  see  the  measure  vetoed  twice  by  President  Clinton.  Efforts 
to  override  the  veto  by  a  two-thirds  margin  narrowly  failed  in 
the  Senate.  President  Bush's  election  win  in  2000  removed 
that  obstacle — but  by  then  the  Supreme  Court  had  handed 
down  its  5-to-4  decision  in  Stenberg  v.  Carhart,  rejecting 
such  a  ban  in  Nebraska  as  unconstitutional.  The  House  again 
approved  a  federal  ban  in  July  2002,  but  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Senate  refused  to  allow  a  vote. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was  crafted  seven  years  ago, 
then,  the  ban  on  partial-birth  abortion  is  poised  for  enact- 
ment. A  bill  reworded  to  respond  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
criticisms  passed  the  Senate  on  March  1 3  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
33,  and  at  this  writing  a  successful  vote  is  expected  soon  in  the 
House. 

Unfortunately,  attached  to  the  Senate  bill  is  extraneous 
language  declaring  that  the  Supreme  Court's  Roe  v.  Wade 
decision  of  1973  is  correct  and  should  not  be  overturned. 
That  amendment  was  approved  52  to  46.  Seventeen  Senators 
voted  to  ban  partial-birth  abortion  but  to  defend  Roe, 
although  a  five-member  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
believes  that  Roe  protects  partial-birth  abortion.  This  appar- 
ent contradiction  makes  clear  why  the  partial-birth  abortion 
debate  is  so  important  in  the  long  term. 

The  abortion-advocacy  movement  has  decided  that  it  has 
to  defend  even  partial-birth  abortion  to  be  true  to  its  own 
creed.  Nothing  matters  about  abortion  except  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  free  "choice"  by  the  woman.  To  weaken  that  claim,  to 
allow  consideration  for  the  unborn  child  to  trump  any  claim 
to  abortion,  is  to  declare  defeat. 

Pro-abortion  strategists  know  that  if  the  debate  turns  to 
whether  and  when  particular  abortions  might  be  justified, 
most  Americans  will  reject  late-term  abortions  (as  well  as  the 
great  majority  of  earlier  abortions  performed  for  nonmedical 
reasons).  Like  free  speech  advocates  who  feel  obliged  to 
defend  even  child  pornography,  abortion  advocates  told 
President  Clinton  and  other  political  allies  that  they  must 
insist  on  the  purity  of  the  choice  principle.  The  upshot  is  that 
as  it  becomes  clear  that  the  pro-choice  label  defends  even  the 
killing  of  mostly-born  children,  more  Americans  are  rejecting 
that  label  and  identifying  themselves  as  pro-life  instead. 

The  legal  contradiction  the  1 7  internally  divided  Senators 
have  created  for  themselves  is  equally  acute.  Many  of  these 
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Senators  are  helping  to  filibuster  against  judicial  nominees 
who  would  cut  back  on  the  breadth  of  the  Roe  decision.  Thus 
they  are  declaring  unfit  for  public  office  any  judge  who  would 
uphold  a  law  they  themselves  support.  Logically,  they  must  at 
least  agree  with  Supreme  Court  Justice  Anthony  Kennedy, 
whose  dissenting  opinion  in  Stenberg  favored  upholding  a 
partial-birth  ban  within  the  framework  of  Roe — but  they  are 
blocking  confirmation  of  any  new  federal  judge  who  might 
help  correct  the  Supreme  Court's  majority's  error. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  practical  impact  of  a  ban 
on  partial-birth  abortion  will  be.  This  much  we  do  know:  the 
law  will  ban  one  procedure  that  threatened  to  take  the  abor- 
tion license  outside  the  womb  into  outright  infanticide;  it  will 
mark  the  first  time  in  30  years  that  federal  law  has  banned  any 
kind  of  abortion;  it  will  put  abortion  practitioners  on  notice 
about  the  widespread  public  revulsion  against  late-term  abor- 
tions; and  it  may  force  the  Supreme  Court  to  confront  again 
the  irresponsibly  one-sided  analysis  it  gave  to  the  abortion 
issue  30  years  ago. 

Abortion  Non-Discrimination  Act 

Another  important  measure  is  the  Abortion  Non- 
Discrimination  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
but  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Democratic-controlled  Senate. 
ANDA  responds  to  yet  another  recent  effort  to  expand  what 
the  abortion  liberty  means — an  effort  that  threatens  to  turn 
the  slogan  "freedom  of  choice"  into  a  tool  for  coercion  of 
conscience. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  any  federal  agency,  or  any  state 
that  receives  federal  health  program  funds,  from  discriminat- 
ing against  an  individual  or  institutional  health  care  entity  for 
declining  involvement  in  abortion.  It  builds  on  a  section  of 
the  U.S.  Code  enacted  by  Congress  in  1996,  which  protects 
medical  residency  programs  from  such  discrimination  when 
they  decline  to  offer  abortion  training. 

This  proposal  is  simple  and  straightforward.  If  hospitals 
are  protected  from  having  to  train  their  medical  staff  to  do 
abortions,  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  insist  that  the  hos- 
pital should  nonetheless  be  forced  to  perform  them.  But  the 
proposal  runs  up  against  a  new  definition  of  "choice"  that 
abortion  advocacy  groups  have  been  crafting  in  recent  years. 

These  groups  have  begun  openly  claiming  that  mere 
choice — merely  being  let  alone  by  government — is  not  suffi- 
cient. To  be  truly  meaningful,  the  choice  to  have  an  abortion 
demands  access  to  physicians  who  will  perform  it.  And 
because  so  few  physicians  and  hospitals  are  actually  interest- 
ed in  doing  abortions,  access  may  require  active  government 
mandates.  Segments  of  the  health  care  community  that 
object  to  abortion  on  moral  or  religious  grounds,  like 
Catholic  hospitals,  pose  a  special  threat  to  this  effort  to  main- 
stream abortion;  and  they  have  been  targeted  by  specific  pro- 
abortion  campaigns,  like  the  Merger  Watch  campaign  initiat- 


ed by  Family  Planning  Advocates  in  New  York. 

Yet  Catholic  hospitals  are  not  the  only  targets  of  such 
efforts.  However  much  the  secular  medical  establishment 
may  be  pro-choice  in  its  political  views,  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians,  nurses  and  hospitals  decline  involvement  in  abor- 
tions, and  most  federal  health  programs  decline  to  fund  abor- 
tion except  in  rare,  special  circumstances.  So  corrective  legis- 
lation is  needed  not  only  to  allow  Catholic  hospitals  a  consci- 
entious exemption  from  the  secular  norm  of  abortion-as- 
health  care,  but  to  keep  ideologically  driven  groups  from 
establishing  abortion  as  such  a  norm  in  the  first  place.  The 
law  should  protect  all  individuals  and  institutions,  religious  or 
secular,  from  being  discriminated  against  by  government 
because  they  do  not  provide  abortions. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  apparent.  In  several  states, 
pro-abortion  groups  have  convinced  state  attorneys  general 
to  intervene  in  mergers  involving  Catholic  hospitals  to  pre- 
vent the  community  from  losing  "access"  to  abortion.  In  one 
such  case  in  New  Jersey,  abortion  proponents  actually  tried  to 
force  a  Catholic  hospital  to  set  aside  some  funds  from  its 
acquisition  of  a  formerly  secular  hospital  to  establish  an  abor- 
tion clinic  on  the  grounds  of  the  new  Catholic  system.  In 
Alaska,  a  1997  state  supreme  court  ruling  has  required  a  com- 
munity hospital  receiving  public  funds  to  provide  abortions 
against  its  own  policy;  and  in  a  footnote  to  the  ruling,  the  jus- 
tices suggest  diat  even  religious  hospitals  may  not  be  exempt 
from  this  mandate. 

The  U.S.  Senate  approved  the  aforementioned  1996  law 
protecting  residency  programs  by  a  vote  of  63  to  37.  Even 
many  legislators  claiming  a  "pro-choice"  stand  have  realized 
in  the  past  that  logically  they  must  protect  choices  not  to  be 
involved  in  abortion.  But  the  organized  abortion  movement 
has  increasingly  dedicated  itself  to  establishing  abortion  as  a 
positive  entitlement  for  women.  Debate  on  ANDA  is  there- 
fore expected  to  be  intense. 

Human  Cloning 

One  area  left  untouched  by  Roe  v.  Wade  is  the  legal  status  of 
human  embryos  outside  the  womb.  Even  while  ruling  that 
the  unborn  child's  disputed  claim  on  life  could  not  override  a 
woman's  right  to  be  free  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  the 
Supreme  Court  (most  notably  in  the  1989  Webster  decision) 
has  allowed  states  to  recognize  and  protect  human  life  from 
conception  onward  in  other  contexts.  For  many  years,  laws 
forbidding  harmful  experimentation  on  human  embryos  have 
existed  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  without 
constitutional  challenge. 

This  area  of  law  has  nonetheless  become  a  federal  battle- 
ground, especially  after  researchers  announced  progress  in 
isolating  "embryonic  stem  cells"  from  one-week-old  human 
embryos  in  November  1998.  These  versatile  and  fast-grow- 
ing cells  have  been  portrayed  as  a  kind  of  Holy  Grail  for 
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regenerative  medicine,  offering  the  means  to  repair  the  dam- 
age of  Parkinsons  disease,  diabetes,  spinal  cord  injury  and  a 
wide  array  of  other  conditions.  It  was  said  then  that  an  ample 
supply  of  stem  cells  could  be  obtained  by  destroying  unwant- 
ed or  "spare"  embryos  now  in  frozen  storage  at  in  vitro  fer- 
tilization clinics  around  the  country. 

These  initial  claims  of  medical  miracles  are  increasingly 
showing  diemselves  to  offer  more  hype  than  hope.  Over  four 
years  later,  embryonic  stem  cells  have  yet  to  reach  clinical  tri- 
als in  any  human  disease,  hi  fact,  over  two  decades  of  work 
using  mouse  embryonic  stem  cells  have  failed  to  produce  a 
safe  and  effective  treatment  for  any  disease  in  mice.  Instead  of 
reining  in  dieir  expectations,  however,  supporters  have 
expanded  their  agenda  to  propose  specially  creating  human 
embryos  solely  for  research  purposes. 

Such  creation-for-destruction  was  once  seen  as  the  ulti- 
mate abuse  in  human  embryo  research — one  that  was  called 
"unconscionable"  by  the  editors  of  The  Washington  Post  and 
rejected  in  federally  funded  programs  by  President  Clinton, 
when  it  was  proposed  in  1994.  Yet  once  research  on  "spare" 
embryos  had  won  some  acceptance  in  lawmaking  circles, 
researchers  announced  that  turning  this  research  into  thera- 
pies would  require  tailor-made,  genetically  matched  embry- 
onic cells  for  each  individual  patient,  to  prevent  rejection  of 
the  cells  as  foreign  tissue.  They  proposed  cloning  as  the  ideal 
way  to  achieve  this. 

Thus  while  almost  all  lawmakers  say  they  oppose  "repro- 
ductive" cloning  (cloning  human  embryos  to  produce  a  preg- 
nancy and  live  birth),  some  support  so-called  therapeutic 
cloning  (in  which  such  embryos  are  produced  and  destroyed 
in  the  laboratory  for  research  purposes).  While  the  therapeu- 
tic goals  of  cloning  remain  a  distant  dream — in  fact,  no  one 
has  yet  documented  the  creation  of  a  viable  cloned  human 
embryo,  and  mounting  evidence  suggests  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  do  so — the  scientific  establishment  con- 
tinues to  denounce  the  complete  ban  on  human  cloning 
approved  twice  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  obsta- 
cle to  "progress." 

This  establishment  has  some  unusual  allies  in  the  new 
Congress,  including  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (Republican  of 
Utah),  who  has  regained  his  seat  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  While  he  has  generally  maintained  a 
pro-life  voting  record,  Senator  Hatch  has  convinced  himself 
mbryo  produced  by  cloning  (and  any  embryo  which 
ided  in  a  woman's  womb)  is  not  a  human  being.  He 
therefore  opposes  the  House-approved  ban,  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Sam  Brownback  (Republican  of  Kansas) 
and  Senator  Mary  Landrieu  (Democrat  of  Louisiana),  and 
has  joined  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein  (Democrat  of 
California)  in  sponsoring  a  bill  that  he  says  will  "ban  the  birth 
of  cloned  babies"  while  allowing  the  use  and  destruction  of 
cloned  embryos  for  medical  research. 


Senator  Hatch  has  even  said  that  a  born  child  engen- 
dered by  cloning  may  not  be  a  human  being.  The  logic  of 
his  position  is  that  a  human  produced  by  cloning,  at  any 
stage  of  development,  lacks  human  rights  and  may  be  treat- 
ed as  a  piece  of  property  or  a  research  animal. 

Some  who  support  abortion  see  the  cloning  issue 
entirely  through  the  lens  of  the  older  issue.  They  think  a 
complete  ban  on  human  cloning  would  presuppose  and 
promote  the  idea  that  the  human  embryo  is  a  person 
deserving  legal  protection — an  idea  that  could  then  under- 
mine the  abortion  liberty.  But  this  is  a  myopic  view.  Those 
who  oppose  cloning  have  a  wide  variety  of  views  on  the 
personhood  of  the  embryo;  the  ban  that  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  supported  by  some  of  Congress's 
most  liberal  "pro-choice"  members. 

It  is  the  Hatch/Feinstein  bill  that  commits  government 
to  one  extreme  view  on  the  status  of  the  embryo.  By  allow- 
ing use  of  the  cloning  procedure  to  create  human  embryos 
but  then  banning  any  effort  to  let  the  embryos  survive  to 
birth,  this  bill  defines  a  class  oi  human  beings  that  it  is  a 
crime  not  to  destroy — a  class  of  living,  genetically  human 
beings  whose  only  destiny  is  to  be  a  laboratory  object.  It  is 
far  from  clear  that  these  humans  would  be  respected  as 
anything  more  than  that,  even  if  they  did  manage  to  survive 
into  the  fetal  or  even  postnatal  stage.  We  have  here  an 
agenda  that  undermines  the  very  idea  of  intrinsic  human 
dignity  and  equality  at  its  root. 

Additional  Initiatives 

These  three  issues  are  by  no  means  the  only  major  pro- 
life  initiatives  that  may  considered  by  the  new  Congress. 
Other  initiatives  approved  by  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress  may  now  receive  Senate  attention — for  exam- 
ple, the  Child  Custody  Protection  Act  (to  prevent  adults 
from  taking  minors  across  state  lines  to  avoid  state 
parental  notification  laws  on  abortion)  and  the  Unborn 
Victims  of  Violence  Act  (which  would  provide  penalties 
for  harming  an  unborn  child  in  the  course  of  a  violent 
federal  crime  against  his  or  her  mother).  "Women 
Deserve  Better  than  Abortion,"  a  theme  on  prominent 
display  at  the  most  recent  March  for  Life  protesting  the 
Supreme  Court's  abortion  decisions  on  Jan.  22,  1973,  may 
also  translate  into  legislative  proposals  to  support  caring 
alternatives  for  women  considering  abortion. 

The  three  debates  outlined  above,  however,  dramatize 
how  persistent  and  how  fundamental  are  the  moral  issues 
raised  by  the  abortion  controversy.  Will  we  allow  abor- 
tion to  become  infanticide,  "choice"  to  become  coercion 
of  conscience  and  "progress"  to  become  a  radical  step 
backward  in  our  ideals  of  human  equality?  Addressing  all 
three  questions  in  this  Congress  will  be  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge. 0 
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To  Things 

Maybe  it  was  the  scraping  and  flung  petals,  the  orange 
degrees  of  your  voice,  saying,  Yes,  saying,  Okay,  saying,  / 
did. 

Too  many  things  happen  quickly.  Like  the  bullet 
shot  into  a  mattress.  Like  this  morning  when  I  wrote 

in  my  journal,  a  careful,  silly  decision:  I  paid  attention  to 
the  loops 

of  handwriting,  the  diligent  rhythm  of  the  porch  swing, 

a  finch  with  her  breakfast  among  the  mulch  and  roots. 
And  I  didn't  think  the  Thud  I  heard  was  a  car  crash 

because  even  the  word  Thud  was  too  slow.  If  it  happened 
at  all, 

it  happened  Dihh.  Then  a  man  and  a  woman  stood  on 
the  street, 

peering  at  footprint-sized  dents  and  a  little  steam.  There 
wasn't  even 

the  Reee  you  hear  in  movies  before  a  crash.  There  wasn't 
any  such  time. 

The  man  and  woman  squinted,  exchanged  cards  as  you 
would 

cheap  gifts,  embarrassed  and  slippery.  So  little  time  was 
wasted 

even  the  sunshine  was  not  inconvenienced.  Watching,  I 
felt  a  defeat: 


Cursory 

I  thought  things  would  slow  I  thought  time  would 
thicken  into  some 

painful  pudding  around  the  bodies,  reducing  the  speed 

of  eyelashes,  glances, 
gesticulation.  Instead,  it  was:  I  slept  with  hei:  As  quick  as 

the  final 

stage  of  birth,  the  way  the  pushing  and  moans  slicken 
into  an  immediate  red  life.  Your  words  bulked  enough  to 
allow 

that  weighdessness  of  confession,  but  your  tongue  lay,  far 
more  inert 

than  a  tongue  should  be  in  such  moments,  for  if  any 
thing  dispenses  time 

shouldn't  it  be  the  tongue,  the  twisting  wet  muscle  that 

will  form  words 
days  and  weeks  later,  words  to  take  the  sting  out,  like 

bamboozle. 

A  wonderful  deceleration  for  the  mouth,  that  word:  our 
fingers 

meshed  in  the  carpet,  our  faces  down,  speaking  into  air 
that  snaps 

and  syrups,  speaking,  and  each  syllable  falling 

like  the  placenta,  like  thirty  shekels  into  your  hands. 


tv,  etc. 


The  Year  in  TV 


CERTAINLY  THE  BIGGEST  Story  in 
and  on  television  this  year  was 
the  war  in  Iraq.  The  calculated 
decision  by  the  Pentagon  to 
"embed"  in  the  theater  of  war  all  manner 
of  journalists  (including  reporters  from 
MTV  and  Men's  Health  magazine) 
greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  news 
stories  filed  during  the  war. 

Whether  it  increased  the  quality  or 
objectivity  of  the  reporting  is  another 
story.  The  Pentagon's  gamble  that 
reporters  would  come  to  identify  with 
their  units  and  thus  provide  more  favor- 
able coverage  proved  a  winning  strategy. 
While  good  reporters  strive  for  objectiv- 
ity and  professional  distance,  especially 
when  covering  such  an  important  topic  as 
war,  journalists  would  have  to  be  robots 
not  to  identify  with  the  soldiers  responsi- 
ble for  their  safety.  And  while  too  many 
reporters  seemed  to  be  larking  about  on 
battleships  with  a  childish,  gee-whiz 
approach,  it  was  difficult  not  to  admire 
the  dedication  that  led  journalists  like 
NBC's  David  Bloom  and  The 
Washington  Post's  Michael  Kelly  to,  in 
essence,  give  their  lives  for  their  work. 

Despite  the  obvious  dedication  of 
many  reporters,  however,  there  were 
times  when  many  must  have  wondered  if 
the  television  networks  and  their  employ- 
ees grasped  the  import  of  what  they  were 
covering.  Was  this  war  or  simply  another 
reality  show?  The  zippy  graphics,  stirring 
music  and  lighthearted  banter  between 
the  anchors  in  New  York  and  Atlanta  and 
those  in  the  field  was  often  hard  to  stom- 
ach, particularly  in  light  of  the  terrible 
they  were  supposed  to  be  cover- 
•  the  initial  assault  on  Baghdad, 
sX  field  reporter  told  the  anchor 
that  he  had  a  "charming  vignette"  to 
share  with  viewers:  the  soldiers  among 
whom  he  was  "embedded"  had  heard 
about  the  "decapitation"  attempt  on 
Saddam  Hussein  from  CNN  first,  rather 
than  from  their  officers.  Comments  like 
this  gave  the  impression  that  the  war 


existed  to  "charm"  the  viewer,  or  to  pro- 
vide CNN  with  a  way  to  advertise  their 
product. 

Watching  those  in  the  field,  many  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  their 
youthful  good  looks,  also  made  one  won- 
der if  they  had  not  been  specifically 
"cast"  for  the  part.  ("Real  World  Iraq,'" 
one  commentator  termed  it.)  The  end- 
less airing  of  stories  about  journalists 
training  with  troops,  journalists  learning 
how  to  put  on  gas  masks  and  journalists 
explaining  why  their  particular  unit  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  war  also 


raised  questions  about  who  was  at  the 
center  of  the  story.  During  the  war's  first 
weekend,  the  CNN  crawl  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  screen  read:  "CNN  reporter 
Nic  Robertson  crosses  the  border  into 
Kuwait."  Brace  yourself  for  the  next  wave 
of  journalism — the  inevitable  glut  of 
memoirs  by  reporters  stationed  in  Iraq: 
My  War  in  Iraq,  by  Geraldo  Rivera,  and 
so  on. 

As  a  measure  of  how  deeply  they 
were  "embedded,"  few  TV  reporters  (or 
anchors,  for  that  matter)  were  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  pick  up  military 
jargon.  We  heard  not  about  troops,  but 
"boots  on  the  ground,"  who  were 
"degrading"  the  enemy  forces  and  "mop- 
ping up"  resistance.  Such  euphemisms 
serve  to  insulate  readers  and  viewers  from 
the  horrible  realities  of  war,  as  Paul 


The  cast  of  "Six  Feet  Under":  Lauren  Ambrose,  Michael  C.  Hall,  Peter  Krause  and  Frances  Conroy. 
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Fussell  pointed  out  in  his  book  Wartime. 
In  a  chapter  about  home-front  morale 
during  the  Second  World  War,  he 
w  rites:  "Mopping  up  after  an  enemy  attack 
suggests  household  cleaning,  rather  like 
cleaning  the  enemy  out  of  some  remaining 
positions,  or,  quasi-domestically,  pockets 
of  resistance.  (Impossible  not  to  think  of 
hot  water  and  strong  soap.)" 

Few  reporters  also  evinced  any  diffi- 
cult}- with  the  term  "decapitation"  to 
describe  the  military's  initial  hit  on 
Saddam  Hussein's  bunker.  One  might 
argue  that  it  was  at  least  more  direct  than 
"regime  change."  ("Assassination"  would 
probably  have  been  too  blunt  for  an 
American  public  accustomed  to  think  of 
their  collective  actions  as  beyond 
reproach.)  Similarly,  the  term  "shock  and 
awe,"  served  up  by  the  Pentagon  to 
describe  the  first  air  assault  on  Baghdad, 
was  assumed  wholeheartedly  into  the 
journalistic  lexicon,  with  little  question- 
ing or  reflection.  But  after  the  supine 
response  of  journalists  at  President 
Bush's  final  press  conference  before  the 
war,  the  media's  cheerful  swallowing  of 
official  Pentagon  terminology  was  not 
surprising. 

Overall,  television  provided  viewers 
with  vastly  more  real-time  images,  and  so 
increased  our  understanding  of  what 
some  parts  of  war  look  like.  But  only 
some  parts.  Despite  its  up-close-and-per- 
sonal  approach,  American  television 
showed  a  sanitized  war,  where  no  blood 
was  spilled,  all  the  weapons  were  "smart" 
and  all  the  Iraqi  citizens  delighted  to  see 
us.  As  Michael  Massing  pointed  out  in  a 
trenchant  article  in  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books  (5/29),  TV  viewers 
would  never  have  guessed  that  during  the 
day  when  U.S.  troops  made  their  first 
raid  into  Baghdad,  between  2,000  and 
3,000  Iraqi  troops  were  killed.  The  only 
casualties  shown  on  CNN  that  day, 
wrote  Air.  Massing,  "were  the  type  of 
casualties  thought  appropriate  for  broad- 
cast— those  assisted  by  compassionate 
Americans." 

In  such  ways  television  presented  a 
false  picture  of  the  war  in  Iraq.  Indeed, 
once  the  bombing  of  Baghdad  com- 
menced, the  boosterish  bent  of  even  the 
major  networks  silenced  any  voices  who 
might  have  offered  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  long-term  results  of  the  war — 
apparently  out  of  fear  of  being  thought 


unpatriotic.  Wlien  did  seeking  the  truth 
and  loving  one's  country  become  mutual- 
ly exclusive? 

Perhaps  during  future  conflicts  we 
could  hope  for  more  questions  and  fewer 
pictures.  But  this  will  probably  not  hap- 
pen, because  for  the  networks  this  would 
mean  less  money  and  lower  ratings. 


on  A  far,  far  lighter  note,  the  remainder 
of  the  television  year  was  dominated  by  the 
now  inescapable  reality  shows,  many  of 
which  have  been  already  discussed  in  these 
pages  (2/17).  And  since  I  can't  imagine 
anyone  doubts  the  low  standards  of  such 
shows  as  "Mr.  Personality,"  I  will  pass  over 
them  in  silence. 
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One  bright  spot,  however,  in  this  sea 
of  reality-dreck  was  Manor  House,  which 
aired  on  PBS  last  month.  Another  in  a 
series  of  what  one  might  call  the  "histori- 
cal" reality  shows  favored  by  PBS,  partici- 
pants in  "Manor  House"  agreed  to  assume 
the  roles  of  an  Edwardian  family  and  their 
servants  in  an  English  mansion,  located 
near  the  border  of  Scotland.  Viewing  the 
network  reality  shows,  one  is  shocked  by 
how  quickly  someone  could  agree  to  eat 
roaches,  here  one  is  shocked  by  how 
quickly  someone  could  think  of  himself  as 
a  butler.  (1  prefer  die  PBS  shocks.) 

The  allure  of  these  shows  lies  in  the 
desire  to  peer  into  the  past — seeing  what 
life  was  like  for  a  cook,  a  scullery  maid,  a 
footman — as  well  as  learning  about  the 
minutiae  that  took  up  the  time  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. (The  mistress  of  "Manor  House,"  in 
preparation  for  a  large  dinner  party,  spent 
almost  an  entire  day  agonizing  over  the 
etiquette  of  seating  arrangements.)  Just  as 
interesting  were  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical responses  of  the  participants, 
which  mimicked  to  an  uncanny  degree 
those  of  their  forebears.  When  two 
scullery  maids  left  in  quick  succession, 
after  finding  themselves  unable  to  com- 
plete their  backbreaking  tasks,  a  knowing 
voice-over  told  us  that  losing  scullery 
maids  was  common  in  a  large  English 
country  house.  When  the  unmarried  sister 
living  upstairs  grew  depressed  by  her  lack 
of  social  status,  we  were  informed  that 
this,  too,  was  common  for  women  of  her 
position  in  Edwardian  England.  The 
moral  of  the  story  is:  for  all  of  your  trou- 
bles, be  happy  you're  not  a  scullery  maid 
or,  worse,  a  hall  boy.  (He  slept  in  the  hall.) 

The  best  show  on  television  this  year 
was  HBO's  Six  Feet  Under,  which  traces 
the  lives,  loves  and  losses  of  the  Fisher 
family,  owners  and  operators  of  a  Los 
Angeles  funeral  home.  While  some  view- 
ers may  be  put  off  by  the  subject  materi- 
al— perhaps  imagining  a  show  that  focus- 
es exclusively  on  casket  design,  flower 
sprays,  embalming  fluids  and  headstone 
selection  questions — missing  the  show 
would  be  a  great  loss.  For  the  series  is  one 
of  the  more  literate  and  intelligent  shows 
on  television,  offering  a  remarkably  realis- 
tic look  at  family  dynamics  circa  2003. 

This  season  has  been  a  bleak  one  for 
the  Fisher  family  and  their  circle.  During 
the  first  show  of  the  season,  Nate,  one  of 
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the  Fisher  sons,  married  Lisa,  the  some- 
what controlling  mother  of  his  child.  As 
the  season  progressed,  however,  Nate's 
former  nutcase  girlfriend,  Brenda,  slowly 
re-entered  his  life.  David,  the  gay, 
straight-arrow  son,  faced  difficulties  with 
his  chip-on-the-shoulder  ex-cop 
boyfriend.  Ruth,  the  materfamilias,  was 
still  searching  for  love  and  companionship 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Finally,  her 
daughter,  Clare,  has  entered  art  school 
and  the  dating  pool  as  well,  both  with 
somewhat  mixed  results. 

What  prevents  "Six  Feet  Under"  from 
feeling  like  a  soap  opera  is  not  simply  the 
clever  writing,  but  superlative  acting  by  the 
regular  cast — and  the  often  surprising 
guest  stars.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, for  example,  Ruth's  hippy-dippy  sis- 
ter, played  by  Patricia  Clarkson  (an 
Academy  Award  nominee  this  year  for 
"Far  From  Heaven"),  asks  Ruth  to  pick  up 
a  prescription  for  her.  Arriving  at  her  sis- 
ter's house,  Ruth  is  surprised  to  be  greeted 
by  Bettina,  played  by  Kathy  Bates  (another 
recent  Academy  Award  nominee).  Bettina 
informs  Ruth  that  her  sister  is  addicted  to 
the  drug  Vicodin,  and  that  she  is  helping 
her  kick  the  nasty  habit. 


At  one  point  during  the  episode, 
Bettina  and  Ruth,  wonderfully  played  by 
Frances  Conroy,  tie  Ruth's  drugged-out 
sister  to  her  bed  to  prevent  her  from  get- 
ting hold  of  any  Vicodin.  Here  were  three 
of  the  best  actresses  in  the  country  in  a 
beautifully  played  little  scene.  Frances 
Conroy  looked  convincingly  worried; 
Patricia  Clarkson  screamed,  "Let  me  go!" 
while  Kathy  Bates  was  munching  on  a 
sandwich  in  the  corner,  looking  thorough- 
ly nonplussed.  At  the  end  of  the  episode, 
Ruth  and  Bettina  wander  into  the  back- 
yard. As  the  sister's  whining  is  heard  from 
the  house,  Bettina  swings  placidly  in  a 
hammock.  "How  can  you  be  so  calm?"  asks 
Ruth.  "I  took  a  Vicodin,"  says  Bettina. 

The  only  lacuna  in  "Six  Feet  Under"  is 
that  for  all  the  emphasis  on  death  and 
funerals,  there  is  almost  no  reflection  on 
religious  (or  even  "spiritual"  topics),  which 
would  seem  natural  in  such  a  line  of  work. 
While  there  have  been  numerous  fantasies 
of  the  afterlife,  overtly  religious  topics  are 
largely  avoided— even  in  a  family  where  at 
least  two  members  (the  mother  and  her 
gay  son)  are  religious.  In  a  series  where 
nothing  seems  to  be  taboo,  religion  is 
avoided.  Religion — that  is,  real  religion, 


not  wacko  fundamentalist  murderers, 
priest-pedophiles,  small-minded  evangeli- 
cal parents,  screaming  nuns  or  stupid 
Catholics — remains  the  last  great  taboo  of 
television. 

But  at  least  "Six  Feet  Under"  is 
unflinching  about  showing  the  reality  of 
death.  The  customers  of  Fisher  &  Sons 
Funeral  Home  grieve  for  their  parents, 
their  friends  and  their  lovers  in  the  funer- 
al home's  well-appointed  parlors.  Nate 
weeps  after  a  painful  meeting  with  a  wid- 
ower. The  mortuary  assistant,  Rico,  is  fre- 
quently shown  preparing  bodies  for 
funerals,  and  doing  so  lovingly.  It  is  an 
irony  that  well-crafted  fictional  shows  like 
"Six  Feet  Under"  often  provide  more 
"reality"  than  reality  shows.  (After  all,  do 
you  know  any  people  who  act  like  the 
contestants  on  "The  Bachelorette?")  It  is 
an  even  sadder  irony  that  one  hour  of  "Six 
Feet  Under"  gives  a  clearer  sense  of  what 
it  means  to  mourn  death  than  most  of  the 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  where  many 
thousands  died. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  see  more  shows 
like  "Six  Feet  Under,"  fewer  reality 
shows,  and,  please  God,  no  war. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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With  the  publication  of  Truly  Our  Sister: 
A  Tlieokg\'  of  Mary  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints.  Elizabeth  A  Johnson  has  reached  a 
challenging  theological  goal  that  she  set  for 
herself  almost  a  decade  ago.  It  was 
Johnson's  initial  desire  to  write  a  book  on 
Mary  and  include  a  chapter  on  the  commu- 
nion of  saints.  WTiat  emerged  was  an  entire 
book  on  a  feminist  theological  reading  of  a 
doctrine  often  misunderstood  and  forgot- 
ten in  Catholic  theology.  The  feminist 
reconstruction  of  A  Ian-  would  have  to  wait 
until  Friends  of  God  and  Prophets  was  com- 
pleted. The  long-anticipated  work  on  Mary 
of  Xazareth  is  now  finished,  and  it  was  well 
worth  the  wait 

Probably  no  other  figure  in 
Christianity  is  more  misunderstood,  mis- 
construed and  misinterpreted  than  Man". 
At  the  same  time  she  is  deeply  revered.  The 
numerous  layers  of  historical  nuancing 
make  it  difficult  to  find  the  true  Miriam  of 
Xazareth,  a  Jewess  who  lived  in  Roman- 
occupied  Galilee  during  the  first  century.  It 
is  Johnson's  quest  to  free  this  Jewish 
woman  from  the  various  projections  and 
misconceptions  placed  upon  her  over  the 
centuries. 

Johnson,  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Fordham  University-  in  Xew  York  City,  is 
clear  from  the  outset  that  her  goal  is  to  sit- 
uate A  [ary  within  the  community-  of  saints 
and  develop  a  theology  of  her  significance 
within  'his  community.  In  order  to  do  this, 
she  must  first  liberate  this  woman  from  the 
oppressive  and  incorrect  understandings  of 
patriarchy.  Mary  needs  to  be  freed  from  an 
idealized  vision  of  Christian  perfection, 
from  an  image  of  feminine  submissiveness 
and  blind  obedience  and  from  a  docility 
that  portrays  her  yes  as  being  spoken  with- 
out thought  or  question.  Mary  has  also 


often  been  viewed  through  an  overly 
romanticized  understanding  of  mother- 
hood. 

As  I  contemplated  Johnson's  critique  of 
what  patriarchy  has  distorted  in  the  life  of 
this  Jewish  w  oman.  I  realized  at  a  new- 
depth  that  what  has  happened  to  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus  has  happened  to  mam-  women 
within  the  Christian  tradition.  The  "libera- 
tion" of  A  lary  is  so  important  because  ulti- 
mately it  will  liberate  the  stories  of  us  all. 
The  author's  impressive  comprehension  of 
the  method  of  feminist  theology  shines 
throughout  the  first  six  chapters  of  this 
work  as  she  explains  quite  succinct]}-  how- 
some  male  theologians  with  good  inten- 
tions have  not  helped  the  Marian  situation 
bv  turning  Man-  into  the  ideal  face  of 
woman  and  the  maternal  face  of  God.  A 
huge  reconstructive  task  lay  before 
Johnson,  and  the  reader  will  discover  that 
she  was  certainly  up  to  the  challenge.  As 
usual,  Johnson  is  clear  that  there  are  histor- 
ical and  theological  precedents  for  speaking 
of  Man-  as  "truly  our  sister."'  Xot  only  does 
Johnson's  theological  reconstruction  find 
its  impetus  in  feminist  work;  it  is  rooted  in 
the  church's  tradition  as  well. 

In  the  second  half  of  Truly  Our  Sister, 
Johnson  describes  a  world  for  us  and 
locates  Miriam  of  Xazareth  in  the  historical 
moment  in  which  she  lived.  How  enlight- 
ening and  freeing  it  is  to  visualize  Miriam  in 
her  own  land,  among  her  own  people.  I  was 
able  to  picture  this  woman  fostering  an 
obsen  ant  Jewish  household  and  participat- 
ing actively  in  local  \illage  traditions.  My 
favorite  image  from  these  chapters  is  that  of 
Miriam  making  Sabbath  preparations  and 
lighting  the  Sabbath  candles.  Johnson  does 
not  give  us  the  facile  w  orld  of  the  glorious 
French  princess  in  the  celestial  court.  The 
research  behind  this  section  is  extensive, 
and  I  was  especially  surprised  to  learn  that 
not  all  Jewish  women  led  oppressed  reli- 
gious lives.  Johnson  makes  clear  that  there 
was  great  diversity  in  the  status  of  first-cen- 
tury Jewish  women. 

The  key  chapters  of  this  book  are 
Chapters  10  and  11.  Here  the  author  sets 
free  the  dangerous  memory  of  Man- 
through  a  biblical  mosaic  of  her  life  as 
revealed  in  the  1 3  New  Testament  scenes 
where  she  speaks,  takes  action  or  plays  a  kev 
role  in  the  story.  Johnson's  hermeneutics  of 
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suspicion  reconstructs  and  transforms  the 
world  behind  the  text.  As  we  look  through 
the  colored  chips  of  Johnson's  mosaic,  a  life 
emerges:  a  life  that  is  intelligent,  contem- 
plative, active,  wounded  and  Spirit-filled. 
The  reader  receives  wonderful  insights 
about  this  friend  of  God  and  prophet.  We 
are  led  through  the  many  aspects  of  this 
woman's  life  to  the  key  moment  of  her 
Pentecost  experience,  when  Johnson  lov- 
ingly enfolds  her  into  the  community  of 
believers. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  flaws  in  this  work, 
but  one  might  be  that  Johnson  does  not 
make  sufficiently  clear  that  women  have 
found  liberating  elements  in  Man-  for  cen- 
turies, even  though  these  women  lived  in 
pre- Vatican  II  times.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  reader  came  to  believe  that  liber- 
ative  work  on  Man-  is  confined  to  the  last 
50  vears.  I  agree  with  Johnson  that  we  must 
rediscover  and  renew-  the  symbol  of  Mary 
for  this  generation,  because  the  symbol  of 
Man-  functions  for  our  faith.  Significant 
recognition,  however,  still  needs  to  be 
given  to  those  w  omen  who,  w  hile  being 
part  of  an  immigrant  church,  looked  to  the 
mother  of  God  as  a  source  of  freedom — 
and  found  it  in  her. 

At  the  end  of  this  work,  as  I  read  the 
well-known  words  of  the  Magnificat.  I 
found  myself  quite  moved.  I  reflected  upon 
how  this  scholarly,  well  researched,  beauti- 
fully written  and  theologically  profound 
book  propelled  me  back  to  a  place  and  time 
over  25  years  ago.  On  that  day  I  stood 
before  a  statue  of  a  young  Jewish  woman 
and  saw  in  her  tremendous  freedom,  an 
openness  to  grace  and  an  integrity  of  Spirit. 
I  needed  rerninding  of  w  hat  it  was  in  this 
woman  that  propelled  me  forward.  It  is  my 
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hope  that  die  readers  of  this  hook  will  come 
away  from  it  as  I  have,  knowing  deep  with- 
in themselves  that  Miriam  of  Nazareth 
always  is  and  always  will  be  truly  our  sister. 

Nancy  Hawkins 
Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 
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I  have  only  once  in  my  life  lacked  shelter. 
I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Rome  to  join  him 
on  a  tour  to  Assisi.  He  was  supposed  to 
book  me  a  room  at  his  hotel.  My  friend,  a 
well-meaning  but  proverbial  innocent 
abroad,  told  me  he  figured  to  save  me 
money  if  I  shared  his  room.  He  had  obvi- 
ously never  heard  of  a  concierge  and  how 
hawk-eyed  they  can  be  in  Europe.  Late  in 
the  evening,  I  could  never,  unwatched, 
ascend  to  that  room.  So  I  ventured  by  taxi 
to  explore  any  still-open  hotel.  It  was  high 
tourist  season.  As  it  turned  out,  I  slept 
rough  that  night  in  the  piazza  near  the 
train  depot.  Out  of  nowhere  creatures  of 
the  night,  like  surreal  denizens  of  a  Fellini 
film,  descended.  I  quaked,  feared  robbery 
and  fought  off  sleep.  When  in  early  morn- 
ing the  train  station  opened,  I  ambled 
inside.  I  watched  in  horror  as  two  street 
toughs  repeatedly  poked  a  schizophrenic 
old  lady — like  me,  a  street  exile — who  had 
come  in  out  of  the  cold. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  homeless.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  work  to  negotiate  the  mean  streets. 
The  homeless  have  grasped  the  "terribly 
complicated"  business,  as  George  Orwell 
once  put  it,  of  learning  to  survive  on  next 
to  nothing.  They  deserve  credit  for  their 
ingenuity  and  doggedness  in  searching  out 
public  spaces  and  discarded  waste  prod- 
ucts. 

Kim  Hopper,  a  psychiatrist,  lectures  at 
the  Columbia  University  schools  of  public 
health  and  law.  For  over  20  years  he  has 
probed  the  scope  and  causes  of  homeless- 
ness. He  possesses  the  fine  touch  of  an 
ethnographer,  going  native  with  the 
homeless  in  airport  terminals,  subways 


and  shelters.  He  has  a  novelist's  knack  of 
evoking  lives  of  gritty  substance.  But  he 
also  has  a  scientist's  desire  to  know:  accu- 
rate numbers,  measures  of  pathology  of 
those  without  shelter,  reasons  for  use  of 
shelters  and/or  rejection  of  proffered  help, 
the  design  of  durable  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  homelessness.  He  provides  us 
an  unusually  rich  "thick  description"  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Homelessness  re-emerged  in  the 
1980's  in  almost  every  American  large 
city.  We  have  learned  to  live  with  a  newly 
minted  shameless  contempt  for  the  poor. 
The  causes  of  the  post-1980's  homeless- 
ness are  multiple.  Among  the  main  factors 
has  been  scarce  "disreputable,"  cheap 
lodging.  Flophouses  and  single-residency 
hotels  have  been  depleted,  the  detritus  of 
gen trifi cation.  In  1970,  the  number  of 
low-rental  units  (6.8  million)  roughly 
equaled  the  number  of  those  who  needed 
them  (6.4  million).  By  1990,  the  number 
of  low-rental  units  had  shrunk  to  5.5  mil- 
lion, while  the  need  had  grown  to  9.6  mil- 
lion. De-industrialization  yields  more  dis- 
mal prospects  for  work.  Surprisingly,  a  siz- 
able percentage  of  the  homeless  do  work. 
Poorly  planned  and  badly  implemented 
policies  for  the  relocation  and  support  of 
former  mental  patients  flooded  our  streets 
with  people  lacking  durable  coping  skills. 
A  mean-spirited  welfare  reform  leaves  a 
social  safety  net  that  has  dipped  below 
humane  subsistence. 

Flopper  conducts  a  historical  tour  of 
earlier  American  homelessness:  the  tramps 
and  hobos,  the  "citizens"  of  classic  Bowerv 


and  skid  row  districts.  The  new  homeless 
population  includes  younger  persons,  and 
more  women  and  African  Americans  than 
earlier  populations.  Studies  show  that  ear- 
lier homelessness  among  .African- 
Americans  was  more  transient  and  episod- 
ic, because  backup  resources  of  extended 
kin  eased  the  burden. 

Together  with  his  research  assistants, 
Hopper  systematically  visited  men's  shel- 
ters. I  L'  found  that  mam  ol  them  w  ere 
managed  on  the  theory  that  their  inhabi- 
tants were  bums.  The  staff  was  often  abra- 
sive, if  not  outright  abusive.  There  was  the 
ever-present  danger  of  assault  and  theft. 
Informants  who  avoided  the  shelters  in 
favor  of  the  steam  tunnels  or  streets 
claimed  that  they  found  more  dignity  and 
self-respect  on  the  street.  They  found  the 
shelters  overly  regulated. 

Research  visits  to  train  stations  and 
subways  at  night  uncovered  a  different 
population.  Here  the  researchers  found 
many  acts  of  mutual  support;  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  shared  spaces;  the  com- 
plicity of  cops,  clerks  and  security  guards 
in  simple  acts  of  looking  the  other  way  or 
even  providing  food  and  kindness.  Still, 
living  on  the  street  is  precarious.  The  rou- 
tine indignities  of  street  life  include  ques- 
tions about  where  to  wash  and  urinate, 
capricious  enforcement  of  anti-loitering 
laws,  the  scorn  and  verbal  abuse  of 
passersby  and  constant  vigilance  against 
possible  violence.  Hopper  notes  that  often 
when  street  persons  exhibit  what  looks  like 
"crazy"  behavior,  they  are  really  utilizing  a 
defense  mechanism  against  assault.  One  of 
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his  informants,  a  Jamaican  man,  put  it 
poignantly:  "It's  a  terrible  thing  but  you 
have  to  understand  that  we  survive;  we 
take  care  of  each  other.  You  have  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  condition,  this 
homelessness.  It's  not  who  we  are." 

At  best,  life  in  a  shelter  is  a  stopgap 
measure.  Eighty  percent  of  the  formerly 
homeless  who  receive  assisted  housing  at 
the  end  of  a  shelter  stay  have  maintained  a 
stable  relocation  in  their  new  housing. 
Hopper  points  out  that  we  know  little 
about  the  transitional  resources  that  enable 
people  to  avoid  homelessness  (even  if  only 
one  paycheck  away)  or  to  escape  from  it. 
Doubling  up  in  public  housing  units  (or 
elsewhere)  shows  that  literal,  visible  home- 
lessness is  but  the  tip  of  an  iceberg. 

In  chapters  that  deal  with  advocacy  for 
the  homeless  poor,  with  the  time  period 
1980  to  1995  and  with  the  limits  of  wit- 
nessing by  advocates  for  homelessness, 
Hopper  addresses  larger  structural  issues. 
He  explores  the  various  stereotypes  of  the 
homeless.  Homelessness  triggers  primor- 
dial American  responses  of  ambiguity 
about  dependence,  resentment  by  ordinary 
working  people  and  a  slouching  encroach- 
ment of  social  disorder. 

Litigation  has  wrought  some  victories. 
In  1967,  for  example,  a  New  York  court 
famously  struck  down  a  vagrancy  law 
because  people  were  being  moved  for 
"disturbing,  by  their  presence,  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  nicer  part  of  the  communi- 
ty." There  are  some  40,000  programs 
nationwide  to  assist  the  homeless.  Some 
homeless  entrepreneurial  initiatives,  like 
street  vending,  have  proved  successful. 
The  Stuart  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act  of  1986  provides  federal 
money  for  shelter  programs.  Still,  argues 
Hopper,  advocates  for  the  homeless  face 
daunting  challenges:  the  need  that  goes 
unmet  because  of  degradation  exacted  as 
an  intrinsic  condition  of  its  satisfaction; 
the  bureaucratic  practice  that  routinely 
sabotages  hard-won  statutory  remedies; 
the  grotesque  inequities  in  state-mediated 
housing  assistance;  the  citizenry's  refusal 
to  "see"  when  faced  with  a  suffering  that  is 
gratuitous,  even  if  not  necessarily  readily 
correctable. 

Hopper  lays  down  a  gauntlet  to  our 
conscience  as  he  asks:  "What  is  it  about 
us  that  has  learned  to  ignore,  then  toler- 
ate, only  to  grow  weary  of,  and  now  seeks 
to  banish  from  sight,  the  ugly  evidence  of 


a  social  order  gone  badly  awry?"  Perhaps 
it  is  the  sheer  visibility  of  the  homeless 
that  most  affronts  us. 

John  A.  Coleman 

The  Emerging 
'  Confederation' 

Who  Were  the  Early 
Israelites,  and  Where 
Did  They  Come  From? 

By  William  G.  Dever 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  232p  $25 
ISBN  0802809158 

Perhaps  no  period  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Israel  is  as  controversial  as  the  two  cen- 
turies between  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and 
the  establishment  of  kingship  in  the  late 
11th  century  B.C.E.  under  Saul  and  his 
successor  David.  Contemporary  views  run 
the  gamut  from  essential  acceptance  of  the 
biblical  traditions  to  complete  skepticism 
about  them.  The  only  mention  of  anything 
or  anyone  in  the  first  eight  books  of  the 
Bible  that  can  be  verified  from  a  contem- 
poraneous nonbiblical  source  is  Israel 
itself,  which  occurs  among  a  list  of  mosdy 
Canaanite  enemies  that  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  Merneptah  claimed  to  have 
defeated  toward  the  end  of  the  13  th  centu- 
ry. So  there  must  have  been  an  Israel,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  by  that  time.  But  who 
were  these  Israelites,  and  how,  and  when, 
did  they  get  there?  These  are  the  topics  on 
which  William  Dever  focuses  in  his  latest 
book,  a  land  of  prequel  to  his  earlier  Wlmt 
Did  the  Biblical  Writers  Know  and  When  Did 
They  Know  It?  (reviewed  in  America, 
7/2/01). 

The  dominant  biblical  tradition  tells  of 
the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
probably  to  be  dated  in  the  mid- 13  th  cen- 
tury B.C.E.  After  this,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  they  invaded  the  land  of 
Canaan  from  the  east;  and  in  a  series  of 
swift  and  inexorable  military  campaigns, 
they  occupied  all  of  it,  extenninating  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  there.  Until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  20th  century,  most  scholars, 
especially  Americans  and  Israelis,  accepted 
this  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Promised  Land  as  essentially  historical  and 
as  confirmed  by  archaeological  discoveries. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  however,  the 
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housing  assistance;  the  citizenry's  refusal 
to  "see"  when  faced  with  a  suffering  that  is 
gratuitous,  even  if  not  necessarily  readily 
correctable. 

Hopper  lays  down  a  gauntlet  to  our 
conscience  as  he  asks:  "What  is  it  about 
us  that  has  learned  to  ignore,  then  toler- 
ate, only  to  grow  weary  of,  and  now  seeks 
to  banish  from  sight,  the  ugly  evidence  of 
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swift  and  inexorable  military  campaigns, 
diey  occupied  aH  of  it,  extenninating  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  there.  Until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  20th  century,  most  scholars, 
especially  Americans  and  Israelis,  accepted 
this  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Promised  Land  as  essentially  historical  and 
as  confirmed  by  archaeological  discoveries. 
In  the  last  few  decades,  however,  the 
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majority  of  scholars  have  concluded  that 
the  account  is  not  historically  accurate. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  new  archaeological 
evidence,  especially  the  appearance, 
beginning  in  the  late  13th  and  early  12th 
centuries,  of  hundreds  of  agricultural  vil- 
lages in  the  central  hill  country  of 
Palestine.  These  mostly  unfortified  settle- 
ments show  some  new  cultural  markers, 
but  also  considerable  continuity  with  ear- 
lier Canaanite  culture.  For  Dever,  these 
highland  villages  are  mostly  "proto- 
Israelite,"  although  some  of  their  distinc- 
tive traits  are  also  found  in  Transjordan,  in 
territory  that  the  Israelites  never  con- 
trolled. It  was  from  these  villages  that  the 
early  Israel  slowly  emerged  as  a  confeder- 
ation of  disparate  groups — some 
Canaanites,  some  nomads  settling  down 
and  some,  although  Dever  is  less  clear  on 
this  point,  who  had  left  Egypt.  The  prin- 
ciples that  unified  them,  codified  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  were  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahweh,  who  had  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  mutual  support. 
Only  gradually,  over  the  course  of  about 
two  centuries,  did  the  confederation — 
which  called  itself  Israel,  as  did  the 
Pharaoh  Merneptah — gain  control  of  the 
entire  land  of  Canaan. 

In  addition  to  the  most  recent 
archaeological  data,  this  complex  synthe- 
sis is  based  on  some  biblical  traditions, 
especially  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  which 
document  that  various  Canaanite  groups 
became  part  of  Israel  and  that  the  process 
of  conquest  was  gradual.  The  elaboration 


of  the  synthesis  is  the  heart  of  Dever's 
book,  and  it  is  masterfully  done. 
Unfortunately,  as  in  his  earlier  volume, 
he  cannot  resist  engaging  in  attacks  on 
those  who  hold  different  views  or  who 
use  other  approaches.  In  a  typically 
revealing  autobiographical  aside,  Dever 
reports  that  during  a  national  scholarly 
meeting,  he  listened  as  biblical  scholars 
explained  why  a  history  of  ancient  Israel 
could  no  longer  be  written: 

Finally  I  could  keep  silent  no 
longer.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
protested  loudly...:  "If  you  biblical 
scholars  are  no  longer  able  or  will- 
ing to  write  the  history  of  Israel, 
then  we  archeologists  will  do  it." 

This  latest  hybrid  of  polemics  and  accessi- 
ble scholarship  makes  one  wish  that  Dever 
had  done  what  he  promised.  Few  are  as 
well  equipped  as  he  to  write  a  history  of 
ancient  Israel  that  would  integrate  the  var- 
ious sources,  both  textual— including  not 
just  the  Bible  but  other  relevant  ancient 
writings — and  artifactual — the  archaeo- 
logical record  as  it  has  been  uncovered  and 
interpreted  for  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

This  is  an  important  but  flawed  book. 
It  lucidly  presents  the  new  data  and  offers 
a  probable  historical  synthesis,  but  it  is 
marred  by  a  querulous  tone  and  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  careless  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies. The  definitive  history  of  early 
Israel  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Michael  Coogan 
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Sacred  Strength  for  our  World. 


Annotations  and  Meditations 
on  the  Gospels 

Volume  I  (with  CD-ROM):  The  Infancy  Narratives 

Jerome  Nodal,  S.J . 
Translated  by  Frederick  A.  Homann,  S.J . 
With  an  Introductory  Study  by  Walter  S.  Melion 

Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels,  composed  by  Jerome  Nadal,  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola's  closest  collaborator  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  published 
in  Antwerp  in  1595  (a  second  edition  followed  the  same  year,  and  a  third  edition  in 
1607).  This  book  combined  engravings  portraying  episodes  from  the  Gospels  executed 
by  the  premier  Flemish  engravers  of  the  day  with  Nadal's  explanatory  notes  and 
interpretative  meditations  on  these  episodes  as  depicted  in  the  engravings,  in  order  to 
help  young  Jesuit  seminarians  to  meditate  on  the  Gospels  that  they  heard  read  at  Mass 
on  Sundays,  feast  days,  and  the  weekdays  of  Lent.  The  impact  of  this  book  on  the  sacred  art  of  the  period  after  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
enormous  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  is  pleased  to  inaugurate  a  three-volume  series  that  makes  available,  for  the  first  time  in  English  translation,  three 
key  sections  of  Nadal's  Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels:  Vol.  I :  The  Infancy  Narratives;  Vol.  2:  The  Passion  Narratives;  Vol.  3:  The 
Resurrection  Narratives.  Volume  1  also  includes  a  CD-ROM  that  provides,  again  for  the  first  time,  high  resolution  scans  of  all  153  engravings 
of  Gospel  episodes  from  the  1607  edition  of  Nadal's  Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels. 

Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-916101 -41 -X   I   cloth   I  $39.95 


God's  Rnle 

The  Politics 
of  World  Religions 

Edited  by  Jacob  Neusner 

Resisting  the  tendency  to  separate 
the  study  of  religion  and  politics, 
editor  Jacob  Neusner  pulls  together 
a  collection  of  sterling  authorities, 
from  Martin  Marty  to  John  Esposito, 
who  probe  and  explore  the  relationship 
etween  the  world's  major  religions  and  political  power.  Beginning 
the  classical  sources  and  texts  of  Judaism,  Christianity, 

!am,  Confucianism  and  Hinduism,  God's  Rule  begins 
:  the  complex  nature  of  how  each  religion  shapes  political 
power,  and  how  religion  shapes  itself  in  relation  to  that  power. 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87840-910-6  I  cloth  I  $29.95 


The  Sacred 
and  the 
Sovereign 

Religion  and 
International  Politics 

Edited  by  John  D.  Carlson 
and  Erik  C .  Owens 

"Will  greatly  enhance  the  public 
understanding  of  religion's  role  in 
political  thought  and  international  affairs.  Readers  intrigued  by 
the  demands  of  justice  and  state  sovereignty,  humanitarian  inter- 
vention, war  crimes,  human  rights,  and  the  bases  for  political 
authority  in  a  post-secular  age  will  find  much  here  to  enrich  the 
mind."  —  Richard  B.  Miller,  professor  and  chair,  Department  of 
Religious  Studies,  Indiana  University 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87840,908-4  I  paper  I  $26.95 
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Models  of 
Christian  Ethics 

Edited  by  Michael  E.  Allsopp 

Like  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles's  Models 
of  the  Church,  Michael  Allsopp's 
Models  of  Christian  Ethics  examines, 
in  an  objective  manner,  those 
many  fields  and  even  approaches 
to  Christian  ethics  that  have  devel- 
oped in  recent  times.  Church  lead- 
ers, religious  educators,  and  interested  readers  will  find  here  a 
wealth  of  information  on  various  types  of  modern  ethical 
Christian  systems:  Natural  Law,  Feminist,  Evangelical, 
Situational,  Theocentric,  and  Liberational.  Much  of  this  mate- 
rial is  handled  in  new  ways.  The  models  are  presented  analytically 
without  offering  a  final  statement  about  the  nature  of  Christian 
ethics.  This  lets  readers  decide  for  themselves  which  Christian 
ethical  model  they  find  most  persuasive  or  helpful. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-054-4   I  paper  I  $19.95 

Kierkegaard's  Concept 
of  Existence 

Gregor  Malantschuk 

Translated  by  Howard  V.  and  Edna  H .  Hong 

Marquette  University  Press 

1   ISBN  0-87462-658-7  I  330PP.  I  $35.00 
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Lenin  As  Philosopher 

Anton  Pannekoek 
Edited  by  Lance  Byron  Richey 

Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN  0-87462-654-4  I   177PP.  I  $20.00 

The  Early  Works,  Vol.  IV: 

The  Traiiscendeutalist  Years 

Orestes  A.  Brownson.  Edited  by  Patrick  W.  Carey. 

Marquette  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87462-686-2   I   492  pp.   I  $47.00 
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Dreadful  Conversions 

The  Making  of  a  Catholic  Socialist 

John  C.  Cort 


Writer,  reporter,  teacher,  activist,  John  Cort 
has  fought  the  good  fights,  whether  on 
The  Catholic  Worker  with  Dorothy  Day  and 
Peter  Maurin  or  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
Philippines,  as  a  labor  leader,  and  in  campaigns 
for  justice,  peace,  and  human  tights.  Here  is 
the  story  of  what  it  means  to  take  seriously  the 
distinctively  radical  Catholic  vision  that  informs  American  political  and 
religious  life  in  this  century. 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-8232-225-6x  I  cloth  I  $29.95 
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Conscience 
Across  Borders 

An  Ethics  of  Glohal  Rights 
and  Religious  Pluralism 

Vernon  Ruland,  S.J . 


A  leading  ethicist  draws  on  years  of 
experience  in  multicultural  settings  to 
outline  a  new  kind  of  individual  ethics  - 
one  rooted  in  values  of  self-worth  and 
responsiveness  to  others  that  takes  a  middle  ground  between  universal- 
ism  and  relativism. 

University  of  San  Francisco  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9664059-2-7   I   paper   I  $15.95 
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Edited  by  Maurice  B.  McNamee,  S.J. 

Maurice  B.  McNamee,  S.J.  reflects  on  a 
life  that  spans  nearly  a  century. 
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Books 

WANT  REAL  INSPIRATION?  Hit  www.heaven- 
lyink.com. 

Conference 

DE  SALES/DE  CHANTAL  CONFERENCE.  "The 
Journey,  the  Place,  the  Adventure"  will  be  the 
theme  of  this  21st  annual  gathering:  July  31- 
Aug.  3,  University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis.  The 
works  and  words  of  Francis  de  Sales  and  Jane 
de  Chantal  will  be  offered  through  presenta- 
tions, prayer  and  discussions.  See:  desalesre- 
source.org  or  contact:  DeSales  Resources  and 
Ministries,  Stella  Niagara,  NY  14144;  Ph/fax: 
(716)  754-4948;  e-mail:  desales@desalesre- 
source.org. 

Journalist  Online 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  but  you  are  invited  to 
take  a  look:  www  .aepwall.com. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ARCHBISHOP'S  DELEGATE  FOR  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. The  Archdiocese  of  Seattle  has  an  open- 
ing for  a  full-time  position  of  Archbishop's 
Delegate  for  Communications.  Requirements 
include:  7-10  years  experience  in  public  affairs, 
media  relations  and/or  lobbying  efforts;  5  years 
experience  in  electronic  and  print  media;  under- 
standing of  and  ability  to  articulate  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church's  teaching,  theology  and  eccle- 
siology;  ability  to  integrate  an  organization's 
perspective  into  the  development  of  public 
issues  and  responses;  leadership/management 
experience  to  include  staff  supervision,  budget 
and  policy  management.  Competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefit  package.  Please  check  our  Web 
site  at  www.seattlearch.org/jobs  or  call  (206) 
for  an  application  packet.  E-mail: 
HR@seattiearch.org. 

ASSOCIATE  VOCATION  DIRECTOR.  Glenmary 

seeks  an  Associate  Director  to  promote,  devel- 
op, foster  and  invite  men  to  priesthood  and 
brotherhood  with  the  Glenmary  Home 
Missioners.  The  person  will  be  well  trained  in 
i  Catholic  history,  theology  and  doctrine  with  at 
]  least  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
3-5  years  of  professional  experience.  Candidate 
must  have  a  strong  commitment  to  the  home 
missions  and  an  ability  to  foster  and  maintain 
relationships  with  teenagers  and  young  adults 
from  multicultural  backgrounds.  Individual  will 
1»  >ssess  good  listening  skills  and  ability  to  com- 


municate clearly  and  effectively  in  both  person- 
al and  public  settings.  Ability  to  speak  English 
and  Spanish  or  willingness  to  develop  Spanish- 
language  skills.  Position  requires  extensive  trav- 
el and  a  high  degree  of  confidentiality. 
Professional  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Vocation  Director,  G.H.M.,  P.O.  465618, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45246-5618;  or  e-mail:  voca- 
tion@glenmary.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR.  Bishop  Verot 
High  School  (Eort  Myers,  Fla.)  seeks  leadership 
for  retreats,  liturgical  events,  service  projects 
and  counseling.  M.A.  in  religious  studies  or 
related  field  preferred.  Mail  resume  to: 
Principal,  5598  Sunrise  Dr,  Ft  Myers,  FL 
33919;  e-mail:  chris.beretta@bvhs.org. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  A  vibrant,  sub 
urban  parish  of  2,900  culturally  diverse  house- 
holds with  a  pastoral  staff  committed  to  shared 
ministry  is  seeking  qualified  candidate  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  our  Pre-K  3  through 
grade  eight,  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Blue  Ribbon  School  of  607  students. 
Successful  candidate  should  have  Catholic 
school  teaching  and  administrative  experience, 
a  master's  degree,  as  well  as  appropriate 
administrative  certification.  The  interested 
candidate  should  excel  in  working  collabora- 
tively as  part  of  a  pastoral  staff  and  team  mem- 
ber. Salary  and  benefits  are  negotiable.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Principal  Search  Committee, 
St.  Matthias  Parish,  168  John  F.  Kennedy 
Blvd.,  Somerset,  NJ  08873;  or  e-mail:  pas- 
tor@stmatthias.net. 

DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY, 

Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  Contact  Msgr. 
Robert  Aucoin  at  aucoin@wadhams.edu  or 
(315)  393-4231  for  complete  information.  Prior 
parish  experience  required. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  Newman 
Hall/Holy  Spirit  Parish,  an  exciting  and  diverse 
urban  university  parish  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  is  seeking  a  sensitive,  flexi- 
ble and  high-energy  person  to  direct  its  faith 
formation  (religious  education)  program  for  K- 
12  and  to  work  in  collaboration  with  staff  in 
sacramental  preparation.  Master's  degree  in  the- 
ology or  religious  education  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years'  experience  is  preferred.  Position 
available  mid-summer.  Send  inquiries  and 
resume  by  June  30  to:  Rev.  Richard  Sparks, 

C.  S.P.,  Newman  Hall,  2700  Dwight  Way, 
Berkeley,  CA  94704. 

D.  R.E.  in  eastern  Washington.  We  have  a  reli- 
gious ed  program  at  a  mission  on  the  campus  of 
an  Indian  boarding  school,  K-9.  Need  a  bache- 
lor or  master's  degree  in  religious  ed  or  theolo- 
gy. Teaching  experience  desired.  Secondary 
responsibilities  are  for  a  small  parish  on  the  edge 
of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation.  Exciting 
parish,  challenging  school  and  good  boss.  Salary 
is  in  the  low  20's  with  benefits.  For  an  applica- 
tion, call  (509)  826-6401,  or  e-mail:  mercy@tel- 
evar.com. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  A  vibrant,  liturgical, 


intellectually  challenging  and  faith-filled  prayer 
community  striving  to  embody  Vatican  IPs  invi- 
tation to  respond  fully  to  its  baptismal  call  seeks 
a  full-time  pastoral  associate.  The  associate  must 
possess  the  skills  to  direct  adult  formation;  to  be 
parish  liaison  to  the  neighborhood;  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  recruiting,  forming,  training 
and  evaluating  lay  parish  ministers  who  lead 
parish  ministries.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
a  master's  in  theology  or  ministry  and  profes- 
sional ministerial  experience;  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  theology  with  evidence  of  profession- 
al leadership/ministry  experience  will  be  consid- 
ered. Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
benefits  package.  Please  send  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion and  resume  to:  Hiring  Committee,  St. 
Cronan  Church,  1203  South  Boyle  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110  by  July  1,  2003.  See  stcro- 
nan.org/associate.htm  for  more. 

Retreats 

SILENT  MEDITATION  RETREATS  with  formal 
instruction  and  training  in  zen  at  the  Inisfada 
Interfaith  Zen  Center,  St.  Ignatius  Retreat 
House,  251  Searingtown  Rd.,  Manhasset,  NY 
1  1030.  Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life, 
prayer  and  liturgy.  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J., 
Roshi,  author  of  Zen  Spirit,  Christian  Spirit 
and  Zen  Gifts  to  Christians.  Six-day  retreat 
Aug.  8-14,  2003  (clergy  encouraged  to 
attend);  three-day  retreat  Oct.  10-13,  2003. 
Check  full  retreat  schedule  at 
www.kennedyzen.org. 

Cushions  and  chairs  provided.  The 
retreats  begin  with  dinner  at  5:30  (summer)  or 
6:30  (winter)  and  end  with  lunch  at  noon.  The 
6-day  retreat  is  $345;  3-day,  $255  and  2-day, 
$195.  A  $100  deposit  is  required  six  weeks  in 
advance.  Send  checks  (made  out  to  St. 
Ignatius  Retreat  House)  to  R.  O'Connell,  322 
E.  94th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10128.  Please 
include  vour  e-mail  address.  Your  canceled 
check  is  your  confirmation.  Further  inquiries 
and  reservations:  roconnell8@aol.com  or 
(212)  831-5710.  Swimming  pool  in  the  sum- 
mer available.  See  www.inisfada.net  for  direc- 
tions. 

"Kennedy's  approach  is  theologically 
sophisticated  and  deceptively  simple,  the 
work  of  a  Christian  who  is  spiritually  mature 
and  a  Zen  practitioner  of  advanced  train- 
ing"— James  Fredericks  in  Horizons,  The 
Journal  of  College  Theology,  Villanova 
University,  Spring  2002. 

Travel 

STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 

Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
bob@wilhelm.name;  www.storyfest.com. 

Web  Sites 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
gyhours.org. 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT!  Visit 
wwww.consciencemusic.com. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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letters 

Firmly  Resolve 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  taught  me  to 
say,  "I  firmly  resolve  with  the  help  of 
Thy  grace  to  confess  my  sins,  to  do 
penance,  and  to  amend  my  life."  It 
strikes  me  that  "avoiding  sin"  and 
"amending  life"  are  the  same,  although 
I  used  to  think  that  the  resolution  to 
confess  sins  was  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  just  done  so  (Of  Many 
Things,  5/12). 

On  a  related  topic,  when  I  teach 
the  canon  law  of  the  sacraments  to  stu- 
dents each  summer  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  students'  cluelessness  on  the  differ- 
ence between  perfect  and  imperfect 
contrition,  the  former  being  sorrow  for 
love  of  God,  and  the  latter  being  sor- 
row for  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of 
reward  (and  sufficient  for  forgiveness 
only  in  sacramental  confession).  They 
are  also  vague  about  the  necessary  mat- 
ter for  an  integral  confession:  "all  seri- 
ous sins  by  number  and  species  com- 
mitted after  baptism  not  yet  directly 
remitted  through  the  power  of  the  keys 
or  acknowledged  in  individual  confes- 
sion that  I  remember  after  a  diligent 
examination  of  conscience."  I  marvel 
that  many  of  us  knew  these  things  at 
the  age  of  seven  and  that  there  are 
priests  in  my  class  who  do  not  know 
them  at  40! 

James  J.  Conn,  S.J. 
Rome,  Italy 

The  writer  is  professor  of  canon  law  at  the 
Pontifical  Gregorian  University. 

For  the  Unborn 

When  I  read  statements  like  "Standing 
for  the  Unborn"  (5/26),  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  all  that  is  said,  but  I 
also  feel  there  is  something  unsaid. 
The  unborn  child,  carried  by  a 
woman,  is  also  the  child  of  a  man  and 
the  result  of  an  action  of  both.  So 
much  that  is  written  about  abortion  is 
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addressed  to  women.  Do  we  need  also 
to  speak  to  men  about  the  respect  due 
to  women?  Are  these  children  who  are 
aborted  the  result  of  a  loving,  respect- 
ful relationship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman?  Or  are  they  the  result  of 
actions  of  men  who  seek  only  their 
own  pleasure  and  satisfaction?  Yes,  we 
need  to  support  women  and  give  them 
better  alternatives  than  abortion.  But 
perhaps  Jesuits  who  teach  and  counsel 
men  might  also  consider  what  ought 
to  be  said  to  men — the  other  half  of 
this  relationship — so  that  there  would 
not  be  so  many  women  who  are 


"pregnant,  frightened  and  alone." 

Maria  Leonard 
Chicago  III. 

Truth,  Balance 

The  article  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
(5/19)  was  admirable  for  its  content  and 
a  wonderful  example  of  truth,  balance 
and  wisdom.  The  active  intervention  of 
the  government  of  Israel  in  the  process 
of  the  appoindnent  of  bishops  and  in 
promoting  a  new  church  jurisdiction  to 
oppose  the  Latin  patriarch  is  certainly 
alarming.  Astonishing  as  well  is  that  the 
papal  theologian  should  become 


I  didn't  grow  up  wanting 
to  be  a  canon  lawyer,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  guided  me 
all  the  way/' 


pAquinas 

INSTITUTE  XOF  THEOLOGY 

Preparing  Leaders  for  Tomorrow's  Church 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1^0-977-3869 

www.ai.edu 


"A  few  days  into  my  elective 
course  in  canon  law  at  Aquinas 
Institute.  I  was  hooked.  The 
professor  said  the  Church 
desperately  needs  lay  people  in 
the  field  ol  marriage  annulment  — 
especially  married  women  because 
ol  the  perspective  we  bring.  Mv 
Aquinas  education  and  formation 
prepared  me  well  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  canon  law  and  for  this 
intensive  ministry.  Women  come 
to  us  with  so  much  trepidation, 
and  because  I  am  married  they 
feel  more  comfortable  sharing 
personal  details.  The  annulment 
process  can  and  should  be 
healing.  If  we  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem,  il  can  allow  someone 
to  enter  a  second  marriage  with 
new  insights." 

Deborah  Barton 

Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies  '92 

Deborah  is  a  canon  lawyer  and  judge 
for  the  Diocese  of  Stockton,  CA  and 
defender  of  the  bond  for  the  Diocese 
of  Sacramento,  CA. 
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the  word 


Who  Is  God? 


Trinity  Sunday  (B),  June  15,  2003 

Readings:  Dt  4:32-34,  39-40;  Ps  33:4-6,  9,  18-20,  22;  Rom  8:14-17;  Mt  28:16-20 
"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Sprnf  (Mt  28:19) 


w 


HO  IS  GOD?  God  is  "the 
infinite  divine  being,  one  in 
being  yet  three  Persons" — 
so  says  the  catechism. 
Direct  question,  concise  answer.  It  is  all  so 
simple  on  paper,  but  it  sounds  so  imper- 
sonal. How  does  the  doctrine,  which  is  the 
central  tenet  of  our  faith,  really  touch  our 
lives?  Today's  readings  give  us  glimpses 
into  this  mystery.  They  create  a  land  of  col- 
lage that  leaves  us  with  impressions,  not  a 
clear  picture. 

In  order  to  impress  on  the  Israelites  the 
importance  of  a  particular  way  of  life, 
Moses  reminds  them  of  the  extraordinary 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

embroiled  in  such  a  matter  and  take  sides. 
Father  Christiansen's  ability7  to  deal  in 
such  a  lucid  and  evenhanded  way  with 
such  a  very  complex  problem  is  a  great 
service  to  America  readers. 

(Most  Rev.)  John  R.  Quinn 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
The  writer  is  the  archbishop  emeritus  of 
San  Francisco. 


More  in  Spirit 

Thanks  to  Robert  J.  Daly,  S.J.,  for  such  a 
carefully  expressed  piece  on  Christian  sac- 

•  orifice:  the  Way  to  Enter  the 
Paschal  Mystery"  (5/12).  His  reminder 
•         i'  istian's  unexamined  appropria- 
tion of  die  word  "sacrifice"  can  be  harmful 
is  a  welcome  insight,  and  it  goes  to  the 
very  core  of  whom  we  say  we  believe  in. 
As  adults,  we  know  too  well  the  ground  of 
Yeats's  lament,  "Too  long  a  sacrifice  can 
make  a  stone  of  the  heart."  And  if  we  are 
not  careful,  we  may  drift  into  feeling  that 
we've  been  redeemed,  thankfully,  by  a 
person  who  endured  unspeakable  pain  and 


character  of  the  God  who  calls  for  this 
commitinent.  This  is  not  a  deity  who  sim- 
ply seeks  to  control  lives;  this  is  the  source 
of  life  itself.  This  God  took  personal  inter- 
est in  a  relatively  insignificant  people  and 
continues  to  show  interest  in  us  today.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  great  Jewish  philoso- 
pher Martin  Buber,  this  is  a  God  who  is  not 
only  with  us,  but  who  is  for  us  as  well. 

Paul  makes  an  astonishingly  bold  state- 
ment, telling  us  that  we  have  "received  a 
Spirit  of  adoption,  through  whom  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father.'"  We  are  not  only  a  chosen 
people,  "we  are  children  of  God."  As  a 
metaphor,  "father"  signifies  source  of  life, 
loving  protector,  attentive  guide.  These 
relational  attributes  are  profoundly  inti- 
mate. Furthermore,  as  heirs  of  God  we  are 
"joint  heirs  with  Christ."  We  enjoy  a  rela- 

spent  himself  completely  to  fulfill  his  duty 
to  his  Father.  But  as  Father  Daly  points 
out,  that  notion  of  sacrifice,  familiar  to 
Yeats  and  us,  has  no  meaning  in  God.  The 
truth  is,  felt  or  not,  that  the  living  God  of 
all  that  is  has  poured  himself  out  for  us 
freely,  entirely  and  eagerly  simply  because 
he  loves  us  unconditionally  and  desires 
that  he  might  live  in  us  and  we  might  live 
in  him  forever.  Work  like  Father  Daly's 
helps  us  live,  and  dare  I  say  feel,  more  in 
spirit  with  that  truth. 

Robert  B.  Murray 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Pentecost 

It  has  been  some  time  since  Dianne 
Bergant,  C.S.A,  began  writing  her  little 
gems  in  the  Word  column.  Please  tell  her 
that  they  are  very  much  appreciated  and 
they  are  more  and  more  captivating. 

" What's  Gotten  Into  You?"  was  typi- 
cally thoughtful;  and  when  it  came  to  the 
Pentecost  Sequence,  my  mind  was  made 
up.  She  had  to  be  specially  thanked. 

"Heal  our  wounds,  our  strength 
renew;  On  our  dryness  pour  your  dew; 
Wash  the  stains  of  guilt  away:  Bend  the 


tionship  that  is  both  with  God  as  father  and 
with  Christ,  who  is  now  our  brother.  These 
relationships  are  anything  but  impersonal. 

What  we  know  about  God's  nature,  we 
know  from  Jesus.  He  it  is  who  told  us  that 
he  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  that  the 
Spirit  is  his  own  Spirit.  It  is  through  Jesus 
uhat  we  were  brought  into  the  intimacy  of 
the  divine  "family,"  baptized  into  its  three- 
fold name.  His  life,  death  and  resurrection 
shout  to  the  heavens  the  extent  to  which 
"God  so  loved  the  world." 

We  may  know  about  the  mystery  of 
God  from  Jesus,  and  our  own  experience 
tells  us  that  God  is  indeed  with  us  and  for 


stubborn  heart  and  will:  Melt  the  frozen, 
warm  the  chill;  Guide  the  steps  that  go 
astray."  Amen. 

Richard  Rood 
Northfield,  N.J. 

There  and  Back 

America  has  cautioned  editorially  about 
the  "warrior  ethos"  of  our  national  lead- 
ership (3/17)  and  viewing  the  world  with- 
in the  parameters  of  the  Pentagon  mind 
(5/12). 

Perhaps  President  Bush  might  pause 
to  ponder  the  words  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  who,  in  his  powerful  cross  of 
iron  address  on  April  16,  1953,  said: 
"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies,  in 
the  final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who 
hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are 
cold  and  are  not  clothed.  This  world  in 
arms  is  not  spending  money  alone.  It  is 
spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the 
genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its 
children.  Under  the  cloud  of  threatening 
war,  it  is  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross 
of  iron."  Ike  had  been  there  and  back. 

(Rev.)  George  P.  Carl  in 
Harper,  Tex. 
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us.  We  know  that  God  creates,  because  we 
are  immersed  in  creation;  we  are  in  fact  a 
marvelous  example  of  God's  creative 
artistry.  We  know  that  God  sustains, 
because  we  are  cared  for  by  the  very  world 
within  which  we  live.  We  know  that  God 


saves,  because  even  now  we  are  being  freed 
from  die  bondage  of  our  addictions,  from 
the  tyranny  of  our  demons.  Whether  or  not 
we  understand  the  catechism's  answers, 
today's  readings  assure  us  that  we  live  in  the 
embrace  of  die  loving,  triune  God. 


The  Mercies  of  the  Lord 
Are  New  Every  Morning 

Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (B),  June  22,  2003 

Readings:  Ex  24:3-8;  Ps  116:12-13,  15-18;  Heb  9:11-15;  Mk  14:12-16,  22-26 
Hoiv  shall  I  make  a  return  to  the  Lord?  (Ps  1 16:1) 


WHAT  WERE  ONCE  two 
feasts,  Corpus  Christi  and 
Precious  Blood,  are  now 
one  celebration.  Originally 
one  feast  honored  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  was  first  broken,  then  glorified  and  is 
now  given  to  us  in  sacramental  form.  The 
other  feast  praises  the  blood  of  Christ, 
poured  out  for  our  salvation.  Together, 
they  celebrate  the  incomparable  love  that 
Christ  has  for  us.  They  remind  us  that  "the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new  every  morn- 
mg. 

Breaking  bread  together  is  a  familiar 
act.  Besides  satisfying  our  hunger,  this  basic 
act  of  survival  signifies  that  we  share  the 
very  means  of  our  sustenance.  In  a  sense, 
we  are  bound  together  by  this  simple  yet 
profound  communal  action. 

When  Jesus  took  bread,  broke  it  and 
gave  it  to  his  disciples  to  eat,  he  was  enact- 
ing this  fundamental  ritual — people  sur- 
viving together  on  the  same  food. 
Though  he  must  have  performed  this  rit- 
ual on  numerous  occasions,  it  took  on 
extraordinary  meaning  when  he  did  it  the 
last  time.  The  ritual  was  the  same;  the 
original  meaning  was  not  lost.  It  was  the 
character  of  the  bread  that  made  the  dif- 
ference. By  his  own  words,  this  broken 
bread  was  now  his  own  body  that  would 
be  broken  and  then  raised  to  glory.  This 
simple  yet  profound  action  signifies  that 
as  we  share  this  sustenance,  we  are  bound 
to  him  and  to  one  another. 

Contemporary  society  espouses  at  least 
two  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  blood.  The 
role  that  it  plays  in  the  ritual  described  in 
today's  first  reading  probably  repels  most 
modern  people.  If  we  sometimes  shield 


ourselves  from  the  ritual  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  we  will  hardly  endure  the  sprinkling 
of  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  life  force,  and  so  generally  we 
value  blood  transfusions  and  the  possibili- 
ties envisioned  by  die  use  of  blood  in  stem 
cell  research. 

Blood  relationships  are  some  of  the 
most  cherished  bonds  that  we  know,  and 
they  have  both  social  and  legal  ramifica- 
tions that  are  quite  binding.  Thus  blood 
and  blood  bonds  continue  to  play  impor- 
tant roles  in  our  lives  today. 

Today  we  see  God  making  a  binding 
pact  with  us  and  sealing  this  pact  with 
blood.  We  stand  speechless  before  the 
reading  from  Hebrews,  when  we  discover 
that  the  blood  that  seals  our  fate  as 
Christians  is  actually  the  blood  of  Jesus,  hi 
die  Gospel  he  invites  us  to  renew  this  pact 
whenever  we  partake  of  the  blood  of  the 
covenant. 

As  we  take  the  broken  bread  trans- 
formed into  Jesus'  body  and  drink  from  the 
cup  drat  he  offers  us,  we  realize  that  indeed 
the  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new  every 
morning.  Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Reflect  on  times  when  you  experi- 
enced that  God  was  with  you.  When 
did  you  realize  that  God  was  for  you? 

•  Spend  a  few  moments  prayerfully 
reading  the  Sequence  for  the 
Solemnity  of  the  Most  Holy  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ. 

•  Take  advantage  of  the  feast  by 
recommitting  yourself  to  the  covenant 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 


INTERNATIONAL  ACADEMY 
.Witt]  FOR  MARITAL  SPIRITUALITY 

Fourth  annual 

Summer  Course 

in  collaboration  with: 
Boston  College,  USA 

Pontificia  Universita  Gregoriana,  Rome,  Italy 
Katholieke  Universiteit  Leuven,  Belgium 
E.-Karls  Universitat,  Tubingen,  Germany 


Building  Block  or 
Stumbling  Block? 

Exploring  the  Place  of 
Marriage  in  Society 


An  interdisciplinary  international  course 
for  students  and  professionals 
25  August  -  5  September  2003 
Sint-Genesius-Rode  (Brussels),  Belgium 

♦  Luk  Bouckaert  {Philosophy  &  Economics) 

♦  Georges  Eid  (Social  History  of  Marriage) 

♦  Corinna  Onnen-lsemann  (Sociologi/  of  the  Family) 

♦  Bernd  VVannenwetsch  (Theological  Ethics) 

♦  Wendy  M.  Wright  (Theology  of  Spirituality) 

www.intams.com 


Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 
of  europe 


Personalized  12-week  programs 
for  priests,  religions  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  lav  leaders. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy. 

•  Classes  in  Lnglish  at  the  renown 
Catholic  I  niversity  of  Louvain 

•  Weekly  seminars  on  theological  & 
personal  development  themes. 

•  Time  for  personal  travel  &  relaxation. 

Fall  2003:  17  September  -  20  December 
Spring  2004:  3  February  -  16  May 

Naamsestraat  100 
3000  Leuven.  Belgium 
Phone:  +32  16  32  00  1 1 
Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 
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Making  Peace 


dtisans  of 
Feace 

Commu  nities 


Edited  by  Mary  Ann  Cejka 
™M;.:'  andThomr* 


Mary  Ann  Cejka  and  Thomas  Bamat,  eds. 

Artisans  of  Peace 

Grassroots  Peacemaking  among 
Christian  Communities 
Stories  about  how  grassroots  communi- 
ties in  Guatemala.  Northern  Ireland, 
the  Philippines,  Rwanda.  Sri  Lanka, 
Southern  Sudan,  or  gang  warfare  in  the 
urban  USA  meet  the  challenge  of  ending 
conflict  and  creating  peace. 

June  1-57075-463-2  paperback  $25.00 


Colman  McCarthy 

I'd  Rather 
Teach  Peace 

"A  dedicated  teacher's  journal  that 
will  help  all  of  us  understand  how  we 
might  live  in  a  better  world... by  trying 
to  make  it  more  peaceful." 

— Robert  Coles 
1-57075-430-6  hardcover  $20.00 

Walter  Wink,  editor 

Peace  Is  the  Way 

Writings  on  Nonviolence  from 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 

From  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  Dorothy  Day 
to  Thich  Nhat  Hanh.  an  indispensable 
collection  from  the  greatest  peacemakers 
of  our  time. 

1-57075-315-6  paperback  S20.00 


JON  SOBRINO 

Witnesses  to 
the  Kingdom 

The  Martyrs  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
Crucified  Peoples 

A  prophetic  theologian  invokes  poignant 
personal  memories  of  Romero  and  of  his 
Jesuit  brothers,  and  reflections  on  the 
legacy  of  these  martyrs  of  El  Salvador 
for  the  church. 

April  1-57075-468-3  paperback  $20.00 


PEACE 
IS  THE 
WAY 


Kerry  Walters 

Jacob's  Hip 

Finding  God  in  an  Anxious  Age 
Just  as  Jacob  discovered  a  blessing 
throug  his  woundedness,  it  is  in  situa- 
tions of  vulnerability  that  we  achieve  our 
greatest  spiritual  growth. 

1-57075-437-3  paperback  $12.00 


Justice 
&  peace 


A  Christian  Primer 
Second  Edition 

Revised  and  Updated 


J.  Milburn  Thompson 


"A  fantastic  resourca  for  teaching..,". 
— Lisa  Sowle  Cahilt.  Boston  College 


Catholic  Book  Award  Winner! 
J.  Milburn  Thompson 

Justice  &  Peace 

A  Christian  Primer 

Second  Edition 

"Presents  global  issues  in  a  way  that 
matters  to  the  college  student,  thoughtful 
Christians  and  seeking  inquirers." 

— Catholic  Press  Association 
April  1-57075-461-6  paperback  $20.00 


Rene  Girard 

I  See  Satan 
Falling  Like 
Lightning 

Girard  lays  bare  the  astonishing  power 
of  the  Gospel  in  addressing  the  basic 
themes  of  human  desire  and  violence. 
1-57075-319-9  paperback  $20.00 

Leo  D.  Lefebure 

Revelation,  the 
Religions,  and  Violence 

How  the  diverse  experiences  of 
Christianity,  Judaism  and  Islam,  as  well 
asa  Chinese  and  Indian  religions  address 
the  human  dynamics  that  produce  vio- 
lence. 

1-57075-300-8  paperback  $20.00 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.maryknollmall.org 


A  World  of  Books  that  Matter 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


FOR  SOME  \  EARS  my  mother 
has  lamented — and  this  is 
not  too  strong  a  word — the 
fact  that  I  never  studied 
Latin.  Whenever  she  spies  a  phrase 
in  Latin  inscribed  on  a  church  facade, 
or  comes  across  a  quote  in  a  book  or 
article,  or  hears  an  unfamiliar  Latin 
hymn  during  a  Mass,  and  I  am  unable 
to  translate  it  properly,  she  will 
inevitably  sigh.  "All  that  Jesuit  train- 
ing," she'll  say  sadly,  "and  you  still 
don't  know  any  Latin.  I  just  can't 
believe  it." 

Normally  I  point  out  that,  having 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  an 
advanced  age,  I  hadn't  as  much  time 
to  take  up  ancient  languages  as  did 
my  forbears,  who  entered  at  16  or  17 
and  had  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
their  Cicero  and  Ovid.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  scholars,  Jesuits  and 
otherwise,  who  know  Latin  far  better 
than  I  ever  could.  Even  if  I  studied 
for  many  years,  I  would  not  be  able 
to  match  the  accuracy  of  their  trans- 
lations. So  better  to  rely  on  these. 

Sadly,  these  explanations  fail  to 
satisfy.  And  when  I  remind  my  moth- 
er that  I  do  in  fact  know  a  few  other 
languages,  including  a  smattering  of 
Greek,  and  can  even  translate  some 
of  the  New  Testament,  she  will 
frown  as  if  this  is  clearly  beside  the 
point;  besides,  who  ever  heard  of  any 
Attic  Greek  hymns  being  sung  during 
Mass? 

Lately,  though,  I've  been  thinking 
that  perhaps  my  mother  is  right  after 
all.  I  could  use  some  Latin.  Not  for 
my  work,  us  she  might  suspect,  but 
rather  for  my  day-to-day  life  in  Jesuit 
community.  For,  as  it  turns  out, 
nearly  everyone  in  my  house  seems 
to  speak  this  supposedly  dead  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  past,  when  Jesuits  entered 
the  order  after  high  school,  they 

uld  first  complete  novitiate  and 
then  !  »c  sent  to  the  juniorate,  a  two- 
year,  a>!lege-level  program  heavily 
oriented  toward  the  classics.  And  not 
only  did  the  "juniors"  study  Latin 
per  se,  but  many  of  their  other  classi- 
cs \\  ere  conducted  in  Latin  as  well. 
You  have  to  admit  this  is  pretty 
impressive:  geometry,  you'll  recall,  is 


hard  enough  in  English. 

Of  course  there  is  still  much  Latin 
that  endures  in  the  eveiyday  language 
of  American  Jesuits,  both  young  and 
old.  First-year  novices  are  still  called 
primi,  second-year  novices  secundi. 
During  weekends  in  most  novitiates 
one  does  manualia,  not  housework. 
One  completes  informationes  (person- 
nel evaluations)  on  men  preparing  to 
enter  another  stage  of  formation. 
The  other  night  a  Jesuit  in  our  house 
spoke  of  a  meeting  with  the  forma- 
tores,  that  is,  those  responsible  for 
Jesuit  formation,  and  everyone — 
including  me — knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

But  living  in  my  particular  com- 
munity, including  as  it  does  so  many 
classically  trained  seniors,  can  be 
daunting.  Last  month  a  note  went  up 
on  the  community  bulletin  board 
headed  by  the  phrase  Ne  auferatur. 
Now  I  knew  it  meant  don't  do  some- 
thing, but  what?  Don't  do  what?  It 
looked  like  "Nosferatu"  but  I  figured 
it  was  highly  unlikely  that  our  superi- 
or had  posted  a  note  referring  to  a 
1920's  German  expressionistic  horror 
film.  Finally  someone  saw  me  staring 
at  it  and  said,  "Don't  remove."  Only 
a  few  days  later  another  Latin  note 
went  up  on  the  board  which  said... 
well,  I  have  no  idea  what  it  said.  So 
whatever  it  was  asking  me  to  do,  I 
certainly  haven't  done  it. 

At  "pre-prandials"  after  Mass 
there  will  sometimes  be  told,  believe 
it  or  not,  Latin  jokes,  consisting  of 
funny  things  said  by  long-ago  teach- 
ers to  addled  Jesuit  students.  Here 
are  how  the  jokes  sound,  at  least  to 


me: 


"So  then  the  junior  asks,  'Quid 
blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  blah?"' 

"And  then  Father  Rector  says, 
'Quod  blah,  blah,  blab,  blah,  b/ah'r 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  Uproarious  laugh- 
ter from  the  older  fathers,  a  pause, 
and  then,  to  me,  "Oh,  that  means...." 

While  much  of  this  is  simply  con- 
fusing, I  have  discovered  that  there  is 
an  excellent  spiritual  benefit  from  my 
ignorance  in  this  area.  It  does  won- 
ders for  my  humility.  Or,  as  my 
mother  would  undoubtedly  prefer, 
my  humilitas.       James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Roadblocks 
for  the  Road 
Map 

WITH  THE  END  OF  HOSTILITIES  ill 
Iraq,  the  Bush  administration,  along 
with  the  other  three  members  of  "the 
Quartet" — Russia,  the  European 
Union  and  the  United  Nations — has 
released  its  "road  map"  for  peace  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  set  of  coordinated  steps  by  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  over  three  years  to  reach  a  common  peace  in 
which  the  Palestinians  would  gain  a  viable,  independent 
state  of  dieir  own.  As  a  first  step,  the  Palestinians  have 
established  a  new  government  under  Mahmoud  Abbas  as 
prime  minister. 

A  moderate,  Abbas  played  a  key  role  in  drafting  the 
Oslo  Accords  and,  with  former  Israeli  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ter \ossi  Beilin,  in  designing  a  possible  settlement  for 
Jerusalem.  Abbas  has  won  the  appointment  of  Mohammed 
Dahlan,  the  former  Gaza  intelligence  chief,  as  head  of  secu- 
rity, and  with  C.I.A.  advice  is  rebuilding  die  ravaged 
Palestinian  security  apparatus.  His  first  and  constant  chal- 
lenge will  be  to  bring  militant  groups  like  Hamas,  Islamic- 
Jihad  and  the  Al  Aqsa  Martyrs'  Brigade  to  heel  to  prevent 
attacks  on  Israel. 

Mr.  Abbas  begins  with  several  handicaps.  Palestinian 
President  Yasir  Arafat  has  not  handed  over  complete 
audiority  to  him.  In  particular,  Arafat  continues  to  control  a 
number  of  Palestinian  security  agencies.  The  militant 
groups  refuse  to  end  their  armed  attacks  on  Israel,  and  the 
Israelis,  even  when  there  is  a  lull  in  Palestinian  attacks,  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  lethal  raids  on  Palestinian  areas  under  the 
pretext  of  preventing  further  violence.  During  his  visit  to 
the  region  on  May  11,  moreover,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Colin  Powell  failed  to  get  a  public  commitment  from  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  to  accept  the  Bush  road  map. 

Mr.  Sharon  is  due  to  visit  the  United  States  soon  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  President  Bush  to  alter  the  plan.  The 
reported  Israeli  demands  are  deal-breakers.  Before  even 
accepting  the  road  map,  for  example,  the  Israelis  want  the 
Palestinians  to  forswear  the  right  of  return  of  the  3 .4  million 


refugees  still  living  in  exile.  The  right  of  return  was  one  of 
the  issues  around  which  President  Bill  Clinton's  Camp 
David  talks  broke  down  in  July  2000. 

It  will  take  considerable  thought  and  effort  to  resolve 
the  refugee  issue,  which  poses  three  gigantic  problems.  The 
first  is  how  to  sell  any  deal  to  the  refugees  diemselves,  who 
have  endured  decades  of  suffering  and  indignity.  The  sec- 
ond is  how  to  engage  the  neighboring  states  (or  third  coun- 
tries) in  accepting  refugees  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  third 
is  how  to  avoid  provoking  new  crises  in  places  like  Lebanon, 
where,  after  the  P.L.O.  presence  in  the  1970s,  Palestinian 
refugees  are  regarded  as  a  dioni  in  the  body  politic.  For  all 
these  reasons,  the  Quartet  should  not  repeat  die  mistake  of 
the  Clinton  adnunistration  in  leaving  its  resolution  to  the 
end  of  the  process.  Neither  should  it  allow  the  Israelis  to  rip 
up  the  road  map  at  the  start  by  demanding  unilateral 
Palestinian  surrender  of  a  significant  right. 

The  road  map  is  designed  to  avoid  a  catastrophic  weak- 
ness in  the  1993  Oslo  Agreement,  namely,  making  further 
implementation  of  the  agreement  subject  to  repeated  nego- 
tiation. The  road  map  does  not  dictate  a  settlement,  but  it 
does  project  simultaneous  implementation  of  a  schedule  of 
reciprocal  goals.  The  Israeli  government,  however,  has 
sought  a  number  of  changes  in  the  process  laid  out  in  the 
road  map,  and  without  jawboning  from  President  Bush  it 
can  be  expected  to  temporize. 

first,  the  Israelis  would  prefer  to  make  the  goals  sequential 
rather  than  reciprocal.  Israel  would  not  have  to  act  until  the 
Palestinians  have  fulfilled  their  obligations.  Second,  Mr. 
Sharon  would  postpone  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent Palestinian  state,  some  say  for  as  long  as  30  years. 
Third,  the  Israeli  government  opposes  observers  from 
Quartet  members  other  than  die  Linked  States  monitoring 
implementation  of  die  process. 

The  road  map  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  provides  a  step- 
by-step  plan  supported  by  four  major  outside  actors,  includ- 
ing die  United  States.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Palestinian 
Audiority.  Only  the  Israelis  are  holding  back.  Widi  the  Iraqi 
threat  ended  and  the  geopolitics  of  the  Middle  East  in  flux, 
Mr.  Bush  ought  to  employ  on  Prime  Minister  Sharon  the 
leverage  Secretary  Powell  hesitated  to  use,  to  insist  on  full 
Israeli  acceptance  and  compliance  with  the  road  map.  lb  do 
less  would  be  to  court  historic  failure  in  imitation  of  Camp 
David  II.  To  strive  to  build  a  broader  peace  out  of  victory  in 
Iraq  will  be  to  emulate  and,  we  hope,  surpass  the  bold  policy 
of  die  first  Bush  White  House,  which  led  for  too  short  a 
time  to  genuine  improvements  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
relationship. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Hard  to  Find  Defining  Moment 
in  This  Papacy 

On  a  flower-decked  stage  at  the  Lateran 
University  in  Rome,  an  all-star  cast  of 
Vatican  officials  opened  what  promises  to 
be  this  year's  most  important  ecclesiastical 
production:  the  celebration  of  the  25  th 
anniversary  of  Pope  John  Paul  EE's  elec- 
tion. 

The  anniversary  does  not  come  around 
until  mid-October,  but  by  early  May  the 
speeches  were  already  flowing  and  the 
analyses  taking  shape.  The  gathering  at 
Lateran  University  was  the  first  of  many 
conferences,  seminars,  round  tables  and 
book  presentations  that  will  commemorate 
the  event. 

The  pope,  who  has  never  made  much 
of  personal  anniversaries,  is  planning  to 
upstage  himself  by  beatifying  Mother 
Teresa  on  Oct.  19,  which  falls  between  the 
dates  marking  his  election  in  1978,  Oct. 
16,  and  his  inauguration  Mass,  Oct.  22. 
But  others  envision  a  big  anniversary 
party.  Vatican  sources  said  the  world's  car- 
dinals are  being  invited  to  Rome  for  the 
festivities,  and  thousands  are  expected  to 
make  the  trip  from  the  pope's  native 
Poland,  too.  Italy,  which  considers  Pope 
John  Paul  an  adopted  son,  has  announced 
it  is  celebrating  the  "happy  marriage" 
between  the  Polish  pope  and  Italian  cul- 
ture in  a  series  of  programs  to  take  place 
in  25  cities  around  die  world. 

The  Lateran  University  conference 
kicked  it  all  off,  and  the  place  was  lit  up 
with  red  beanies — more  than  a  dozen  car- 
dinals and  current  and  former  heads  of 
Vatican  offices  took  the  rostrum  and  tried 
to  give  Pope  John  Paul's  papacy  a  focused 
appraisal. 

One  initial  conclusion:  People  can 
expect  to  hear  the  words  "inteqiretive  key 
to  this  pontificate"  often  in  coming 
months.  Everyone  is  trying  to  find  one, 
but  with  this  pope  it  is  not  a  simple  task. 

I  '<  >r  one  cardinal,  the  key  is  the  pope's 
missionary  drive.  For  a  Polish  bishop,  it  is 
his  links  to  St.  Stanislaus,  the  Polish  mar- 
tyr. One  scholar  cited  the  pope's  special 
and  early  interest  in  married  love  as  a  cen- 
tral element  of  this  papal  ministry.  Others 


pointed  to  his  Marian  devotion  or  his  pen- 
chant for  saint-making  or  his  teaching 
ministry,  as  reflected  in  his  14  encyclicals. 

Those  who  would  interpret  the  last  25 
years  through  the  lens  of  "anti- 
Communism"  would  misread  die  pope, 
said  Bishop  Rino  Fisichella,  rector »at  the 
Lateran  University  and  host  of  the  confer- 
ence. He  noted  that  the  pope  has  said  his 
whole  approach  to  the  human  person  was 
"not  born  on  the  terrain  of  polemics  with 
Marxism." 

A  journalist  said  communication  was 
the  key  to  this  pontificate.  A  theologian 
said  it  was  the  concept  of  self-transcen- 
dence, along  with  the  relationship  between 
truth  and  freedom. 

It  seems  difficult  to  find  a  single  defin- 
ing angle  or  perspective  to  this  papacy. 
This  is  a  pope,  after  all,  who  has  visited 
synagogues  and  mosques,  preached  Christ 
as  the  only  savior,  redrawn  firm  lines 
against  dissent  in  the  church  and  excom- 
municated self-styled  "traditionalists."  He 
has  asked  forgiveness  for  church  mistakes 
through  the  centuries,  yet  insisted  that  the 
church  has  a  right  and  duty  to  press  its 
moral  teachings  in  modem  politics. 

A  survey  of  the  last  25  years  reveals 
many  important  moments  and  many  his- 
toric gestures  in  different  directions.  As 
one  academic  put  it,  the  perfect  label  for 
this  pontificate  is  "Can't  be  labeled." 

Vittorio  Messori,  an  Italian  writer  and 
frequent  commentator  on  Vatican  affairs, 
offered  an  insight  into  how  this  pope 
broke  the  "Italian  monopoly"  on  the  papa- 
cy. He  said  that  when  Pope  John  Paul  was 
elected,  there  was  apprehension  among 
many  who  believe  that  Italians  hold  a  spe- 
cial type  of  "papal  charisma"  that  makes 
them  uniquely  suited  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter.  In  Messori's  view,  this  gift  is 
not  the  art  of  compromise,  but  the  ability 
to  embrace  both  sides  of  a  question  in 
order  to  bring  salvation  to  all.  This  is  the 
opposite  of  the  "either/or"  mentality  that 
seems  to  prevail  in  some  other  cultures. 

But  as  it  turns  out,  he  argued,  Pope 
John  Paul  has  been  the  classic  example  of 
this  "Italian"  approach,  reaching  out  with 
openness  to  all  while  tenaciously  preserv- 


ing and  promoting  the  essential  aspects  of 
the  faith.  This  pope  has  known  how  to 
combine  "mercy  and  firmness,  dialogue 
and  dogma,  modernity  and  tradition,  ecu- 
menism and  identity,"  Messori  said. 

If  the  three-day  Lateran  conference 
proved  nothing  else,  it  is  that  this  papacy 
has  produced  a  generation  of  church 
experts  skilled  in  explicating  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 


Vatican,  W.C.C.  Continue 
Work  on  Joint  Studies 

Representatives  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  met  in  south- 
ern Italy  to  continue  work  on  three  joint 
studies,  including  one  on  the  "nature  and 
purpose"  of  ecumenical  dialogue.  The 
W.C.C.-Roman  Catholic  Joint  Working 
Group  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  5- 
1 1  in  Bari,  Italy.  A  statement  issued  on 
May  1 3  said  a  significant  portion  of  the 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  three  draft  texts  to  be  presented  to  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Unity  and  to  the  W.C.C.  general 
assembly,  which  will  meet  in  2006.  The 
texts  focus  on:  "the  ecclesiological  implica- 
tions of  baptism,"  that  is,  the  connection 
between  being  baptized  and  being  bap- 
tized into  a  church  community;  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  ecumenical  dialogue;  and 
Roman  Catholic  participation  in  national 
and  regional  councils  of  churches,  a  prac- 
tice that  is  growing. 


Patriarch  Says  Objections  to 
Pope's  Actions  Are  Justified 

The  Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  said  he  could  understand 
why  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has 
taken  such  a  chilly  stance  toward  the 
Vatican.  The  expansion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  has 
the  appearance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
taking  advantage  of  the  Russian  church's 
weakness  after  decades  of  Communist 
rule,  said  Patriarch  Bartholomew,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  world's  Orthodox  churches. 
"The  church  of  Rome  has  intensified  its 
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presence  in  places  under  die  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  this  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  unfriendly  act," 
Patriarch  Bartholomew  said  during  an 
interview  on  Ala}'  8  widi  die  Italian  news- 
paper II  Foglio.  "The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  is  going  through  a  period  of  reor- 
ganization after  70  years  of  Communist 
persecution,"  he  said.  And  the  fact  that 
Patriarch  Alexei  II  of  Moscow  sees  the 
Catholic  Church  moving  "into  areas  he 
considers  his  own  justifies  die  coolness  of 
their  relationship,"  he  said. 

Continued  Vatican  support  for  the 
Eastern  Catholic  churches  in  the  region  is 
another  huge  problem,  the  ecumenical 
patriarch  said.  The  patriarch  said  that  by 
granting  full  communion  to  individuals 
and  communities  that  retain  the  Byzantine 
liturgy  and  customs,  rather  than  adopting 
the  Latin  liturgy  and  practices,  the  Vatican 
has  demonstrated  that  it  considers  submis- 
sion to  the  pope  to  be  the  most  essential 
element  of  faith.  "In  other  words,  the 
Catholic  Church  puts  the  spirit  of  these 
faithful  in  second  place  and  gives  more 
importance  to  their  absorption  into  its 
own  flock,"  he  said. 

Patriarch  Bartholomew  said  relations 
between  Orthodox  and  Vatican  officials 
are  warm  and  friendly,  but  on  a  theologi- 
cal and  ecclesiological  level  there  are  still 
serious  disagreements,  and  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  to  over- 
come them.  "The  path  is  full  of  difficul- 
ties," he  said,  especially  because  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West  have  been 
separated  for  almost  950  years.  The  best 
sign  of  hope,  the  patriarch  said,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  "the  simple  faithful  who  sincerely 
desire  unity  and  pray  for  it." 


News  Briefs 

•  Security  concerns  and  lack  of  funding 
have  hindered  the  reconstruction  of 
Afghanistan,  said  Lyn  Gilliland-Garber, 
Catholic  Relief  Services'  regional  repre- 
sentative for  South  Asia. 

•  A  small  outbreak  of  SARS  in  Mongolia 
could  complicate  prospects  for  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  planned  visit  there  this 
summer,  Vatican  officials  said.  The  pope 
hopes  to  make  the  trip  to  Mongolia  in 
late  August. 

•  Members  of  the  rebel  Lord's 
Resistance  Army  in  northern  Uganda 
kidnapped  41  boys  from  a  minor  semi- 


An  artist's  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  Baltimore's  Basilica  of  the  Assumption  shows  a  return  to 
monochromatic  tones  and  a  diffusely  lighted  interior.  The  architect  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  who 
designed  the  structure  in  1806,  worked  without  a  fee  because  he  saw  the  cathedral  as  a  symbol  of 
the  new  country's  religious  freedom.  (CNS  photo  from  Basilica  of  the  Assumption  Historic  Trust) 


Cardinal  Restoring  Nation's 
First  Catholic  Cathedral 

By  the  time  the  Basilica  of  the 
Assumption,  the  nation's  oldest  Catholic- 
cathedral,  turns  200  in  2006,  Cardinal 
William  H.  Keeler  of  Baltimore  wants  it 
restored  to  its  original  magnificence — and 
more.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
basilica  is  what  architect  Benjamin  Henry 
Latrobe  referred  to  as  the  hmmre  mys- 
terieuse,  or  mysterious  light,  created  by  24 
massive  skylights  that  encircle  the  outer 
dome.  The  skylights,  which  were  painted 


over  under  wartime  blackout  rules  in 
1943,  are  to  be  restored  as  part  of  the  $25 
million  restoration  project.  Latrobe,  chief 
architect  of  the  original  U.S.  Capitol  in 
Washington,  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  the  19th  century. 
The  Capitol  and  the  Baltimore  cathedral, 
begun  in  1 806  and  dedicated  in  1821,  are 
considered  his  masterpieces.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  collaborated  on  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  cathedral,  persuaded 
Latrobe  to  use  the  skylights  on  the 
cathedral. 


nary  on  May  1 1  after  a  gunfight  with 
members  of  the  Ugandan  military. 

•  A  recent  Gallup  telephone  poll  of  1,007 
American  adults  found  that  84  percent 
believe  in  sin,  while  14  percent  do  not. 

•  The  100th  foreign  trip  of  Pope  John 
Paul  IPs  pontificate  will  take  him  across 
the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Croatia  to  beatify  a 
20th-century  nun  and  celebrate  liturgical 
services  in  four  towns  on  June  5-9. 


•  As  Ugandan  troops  withdrew  from 
northeast  Congo,  members  of  ethnic 
Lendu  militias  went  on  a  rampage,  killing 
an  unknown  number  of  people,  including 
the  Rev.  Raphael  Ngona,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  bring  to  the  world's  attention 
the  massacre  in  early  April  of  some  300 
Hema  people  near  the  town  of  Drodro. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

ft  A  Job  Named  Slop 

i  ^Altera  year  in  the  Jesuit  kitchen, 
I  moved  on  to  bigger  and  better  things.' 


The  earliest  and  most 
enduring  lesson  the  Jesuits 
taught  me  can  be  summa- 
rized in  one  word:  slop. 
This  may  take  a  bit  of 
explaining,  but  not  as  much  as  you  might 
think.  For  it  has  to  do  with  learning  to 
find  the  sacred  in  the  mundane. 

Other  than  paper  routes,  my  first  real 
job  came  in  high  school,  when  I  was 
assigned  a  work-study  position  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  of  die  Jesuit  res- 
idence at  Creighton  Prep  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  Initially  I  dreaded  it,  having  hoped 
for  the  plum  job  of  switchboard  operator 
or  the  mobility  and  fresh  air  of  the 
grounds  crew.  No  such  luck.  My  bailiwick 
was  to  be  the  awkward  decorum  of  the 
Jesuit  dining  room  and  a  towering,  bot- 
tomless, stainless  steel  sink  (which  I  could 
reach  only  with  the  aid  of  a  wobbly  stool) 
full  of  scalding  water  and  recalcitrant  pots 
and  pans.  And — woe  unto  me,  a  normal 
(i.e.,  insecure)  14-year-old  boy — I  had  to 
wear  an  apron. 

In  a  humbling  twist  that  has  repeated 
itself  on  rare  (i.e.,  countless)  occasions 
since,  I  couldn't  have  been  more  wrong. 
For  starters,  I  soon  realized  that  the  apron 
was  indispensable  to  preserving  my  not 
prodigious  wardrobe.  In  another  surprise 
perquisite,  during  pre-dinner  preparation 
the  low-key  dining  room  was  a  sanctuary 
m — not  only  from  the  bright  lights 
i  ■  '•  :langing  din  of  the  kitchen,  but  from 
;ry  v\  ere  else  I  spent  any  time — and 
during  a  hub  of  friendly  jibes,  sin- 

cere g  and  a  fascinating  glimpse 

into  human  behavior.  From  the  school- 
of-hard-knocks  warmth  of  the  cooks, 
Gwen  and  Myrtle,  to  Father  Dieter's  irre- 

thomas  j.  McCarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
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pressible  fondness  for  bad  puns,  to  Father 
McAuliffe's  mumbly,  prayerful  perambu- 
lations around  the  empty  dining  room  as 
I  wiped  tables  and  shut  off  the  lights  for 
the  night,  I  was  a  watchful  server,  seeing 
myself  as  both  part  of  and  foil  to  this  mot- 
ley community.  Most  surprising  of  all,  the 
dish-washing  and  pot-scrubbing  proved, 
if  not  quite  enjoyable,  oddly  compelling 
in  that  hypnotic  sort  of  way  that  concen- 
trated hard  work  can  draw  us  so  deeply 
into  the  ourselves  that  we  lose  ourselves. 
In  no  time  at  all,  I  had  shed  my  dread  and 
was  in  my  element. 

After  a  year  in  the  Jesuit  kitchen,  I 
moved  on  to  bigger  and  better  things — 
bigger  pots,  more  dishes  and  better  pay — 
at  a  large  hospital  kitchen,  a  job  that 
enabled  me  to  graduate  from  Prep  and 
paid  a  chunk  of  my  first  year  at 
Georgetown.  At  Bergan  Mercy  Hospital  I 
found  myself  among  another  cast  of  char- 
acters— albeit  none  wearing  cassocks  and 
muttering  an  examen  under  their  breath.  I 
was  thrust  into  a  menagerie  stocked  widi 
full-timers  so  impenetrably  odd  that  they 
seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of 
Charles  Dickens  or  Joseph  Heller,  and  fel- 
low teenagers,  whose  use  of  language, 
prohibited  substances  and  the  opposite  sex 
strained  the  bounds  of  civility  and  tore  to 
shreds  the  envelope  of  my  rather  limited 
knowledge  and  experience.  I  would  seem 
to  have  been  decidedly  ill-suited  for  such  a 
place. 

There  was  a  variety  of  tasks  to  be 
done  on  any  given  shift,  but  die  nerve 
center  of  the  job  was  the  Dish  Room, 
where  there  was  a  silver-gray,  25-foot 
colossus  of  a  dishwashing  machine  and 
die  perpetually  steamy  air  was  redolent  of 
industrial  chemicals  used  willy-nilly  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  soak  burned  food  off 
enormous  pots  and  pans,  and  where  one 


lucky  stiff  stood  alone  for  hours  at  a  time 
doing  a  job  aptly  named  Slop. 

Picture  a  long  conveyor  belt  jammed 
with  trays  of  barely  touched  or  half-eaten 
meals  as  far  as  die  eye  can  see,  all  coming 
your  way  like  a  relentless,  runaway  train. 
The  volume  of  food  waste  was  staggering, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  nauseating  look  and 
smell.  Between  you  and  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  masticated  and  rejected  mush  is 
a  trough.  Your  job:  to  be  a  whirling 
automaton,  reaching  over  the  trough  for 
each  tray,  dumping  everything  once  con- 
sidered ingestible  into  the  trough  while 
sorting  all  plates,  bowls,  cups  and  silver- 
ware. When  operational,  the  trough  has  a 
constant  stream  of  water  to  wash  its  con- 
tents into  a  large  disposal  drain  several 
feet  downstream.  When  broken,  which 
invariably  occurred  five  minutes  into  your 
shift,  a  crucial  part  of  your  job  became 
manually  shoving  aside  die  fast-accumu- 
lating heaps  of  slop  to  make  room  for 
more.  And  more. 

To  excel  at  Slop  you  needed  to  get 
into  a  zen-like  rhythm.  I  did,  and  I  loved 
it.  Not  just  Slop,  but  the  whole  bizarre 
spectacle.  Like  Slop  itself,  much  of  what 
and  whom  I  came  to  know  at  that  job 
shocked,  surprised  and  stretched  me,  and 
my  eventual  success  there  cost  me  a  part 
of  myself.  Call  it  innocence.  It  was  losing 
myself  in  something  outside  myself — the 
same  trick  to  sailing  through  Slop — that 
led  me  to  a  stronger  sense  of  self,  cracking 
me  open  and  exposing  me  to  a  new 
domain  of  possibilities  beneath  life's 
messy  surface  and  beyond  my  limited  ken. 

Dreading,  surviving,  then  thriving  in 
the  Jesuit  kitchen  marked  the  beginning 
of  my  education:  it  drew  me  out  of 
myself.  Being  forced  to  face  down  an 
unsavory  situation,  to  turn  drudgery  into 
opportunity — for  self-deprecating  hu- 
mor, for  losing  narrow  prejudices  about 
friendship  or  simply  for  using  one's  ener- 
gy to  do  good  work — was  an  inadvertent, 
irreplaceable  gift. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  romanticize  life's 
slop,  which  generally  is  best  appreciated 
through  the  philosophical  lense  of  hind- 
sight. But  I  hope  to  live  inspired  by  Slop: 
with  a  radical,  ingenuous  embrace  of  the 
present  that  can  transform  something  life- 
sucking  into  life-giving  and,  just  maybe, 
life-changing.        Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Jesuit  Education  and  the  Example  of  St.  Ignatius 


The  Classroom  as 
Holy  Ground 


-  BY  KEVIN  O'BRIEN  - 

Every  semester  begins  the  same  way.  I  walk  to  the  door  of  the  class- 
room and  catch  my  breath.  Like  an  actor  walking  on  stage,  the  nervous- 
ness of  a  teacher  on  the  first  day — or  any  day — is  natural.  It  is  the  same  d 
now  that  I  am  teaching  college  as  it  was  when  I  taught  high  school  before  5 
joining  the  Jesuits.  The  more  I  teach,  however,  the  more  I  realize  that  it  £ 
s  not  just  nervousness  I  feel  on  the  first  day.  Along  with  that  anxiety  is  awe,  because  I  £ 
am  beginning  to  appreciate  how  the  classroom  is  holy  ground,  a  place  where  I  can  5 
encounter  God. 
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itual  Exercises  offer  wise  counsel  to  today's  teacher, 
gnatius  was  convinced  that  God  speaks  with  each  of  us 
unique  and  personal  way.  This  is  no  one-sided  conver- 
>n,  but  a  mutual  exchange  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart, 
this  relationship  is  so  intimate,  so  unconditional,  that  it 
ists  even  as  we  acknowledge  our  own  brokenness  and 
llness.  Gently  and  persistently,  God  labors  in  and 
ugh  us.  If  God  works  with  each  of  us  so  tenderly, 
;ntly  and  lovingly,  then  teachers  must  aspire  to  emulate 
e  same  qualities  in  their  relationship  with  students.  This 
hat  Jesuit  educators  mean  by  cura  personalis:  caring  for 
i  particular  student  in  mind,  body  and  spirit. 
Vny  relationship  takes  time  and  work  to  develop,  and 
ns  by  first  knowing  the  other.  In  the  Exercises,  Ignatius 
lsels  the  retreatant  to  beg  for  the  following  grace:  "to 
for  an  interior  knowledge  of  Our  Lord,  who  became 
tan  for  me,  that  I  may  love  him  more  intensely  and  fol- 
him  more  closely"  (No.  104).  The  ordering  of  this  grace 
instructive  for  the  teacher  as  it  is  for  a  retreatant.  We 
tot  truly  love  and  serve  someone — whether  Christ,  a 
id,  or  a  student — unless  we  first  know  them, 
irdingly,  to  care  for  the  whole  person  means  that  we 
t  try  to  know  our  students  beyond  what  a  transcript  can 
is.  As  teachers,  we  strive  to  know  their  life  history,  dis- 
r  their  strengths  and  limitations,  and  understand  dieir 
ygles  and  hopes.  Only  then  can  we  serve  them  best. 
Y  within  a  personal,  trusting  relationship  will  students 
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St.  Ignatius  Loyola  would  have  it  no  other  way.  His  spir- 
ituality is  based  on  the  conviction  that  deep  within  each  of 
us  are  bold,  holy  desires.  And  the  classroom  is  one  place 
w  here  those  desires  can  be  unleashed  and  harnessed  in  a 
profound  way.  In  Jesuit  education,  teaching  is  not  just  about 
disseminating  information  and  teaching  career  skills.  In  the 
vision  of  Ignatius  and  other  religious  educators,  teaching  is 
a  vocation,  a  mission  and  a  labor  of  love.  In  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  instructs  his  teachers  to  "make 
it  their  special  aim,  both  in  their  lectures  when  occasion  is 
offered  and  outside  of  them  too,  to  inspire  the  students  to 
the  love  and  service  of  God  our  Lord,  and  to  a  love  of  the 
virtues  by  which  they  will  please  him"  (No.  486).  This  love 
is  not  any  saccharine,  Hallmark-type  sentimentality.  It  is  a 
love  born  of  deep  respect  for  the  person  and  lived  out  in  the 
nitty-gritty  of  everyday  life. 

That  love  reveals  itself  primarily  in  the  relationship 
between  teacher  and  student.  During  his  own  life, 
Ignatius  experienced  God  not  as  distant  or  removed,  but 
as  a  teacher  personally  involved  in  his  life,  eliciting  from 
him  new  hopes  and  desires  and  gently  instructing  him  in 
the  ways  of  prayer.  From  his  own  religious  experience, 
Ignatius  also  believed  in  the  promise  of  each  person  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  This  is  the  starting  point  of 
his  Spiritual  Exercises,  a  retreat  that  Ignatius  fashioned 
after  his  own  religious  conversion.  Along  with  the  works 
of  other  great  educators  and  spiritual  writers,  the 


Spiritual  Exercises  offer  wise  counsel  to  today's  teacher. 

Ignatius  was  convinced  that  God  speaks  with  each  of  us 
in  a  unique  and  personal  way.  This  is  no  one-sided  conver- 
sation, but  a  mutual  exchange  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 
And  this  relationship  is  so  intimate,  so  unconditional,  that  it 
persists  even  as  we  acknowledge  our  own  brokenness  and 
sinfulness.  Gently  and  persistently,  God  labors  in  and 
through  us.  If  God  works  with  each  of  us  so  tenderly, 
patiently  and  lovingly,  then  teachers  must  aspire  to  emulate 
these  same  qualities  in  their  relationship  with  students.  This 
is  what  Jesuit  educators  mean  by  cum  personalis:  caring  for 
each  particular  student  in  mind,  body  and  spirit. 

Any  relationship  takes  time  and  work  to  develop,  and 
begins  by  first  knowing  the  other.  In  the  Exercises,  Ignatius 
counsels  the  retreatant  to  beg  for  the  following  grace:  "to 
ask  for  an  interior  knowledge  of  Our  Lord,  who  became 
human  for  me,  that  I  may  love  him  more  intensely  and  fol- 
low him  more  closely"  (No.  104).  The  ordering  of  this  grace 
is  as  instructive  for  the  teacher  as  it  is  for  a  retreatant.  We 
cannot  truly  love  and  serve  someone — whether  Christ,  a 
friend,  or  a  student — unless  we  first  know  them. 
Accordingly,  to  care  for  the  whole  person  means  that  we 
must  try  to  know  our  students  beyond  what  a  transcript  can 
tell  us.  As  teachers,  we  strive  to  know  their  life  history,  dis- 
cover their  strengths  and  limitations,  and  understand  their 
struggles  and  hopes.  Only  then  can  we  serve  diem  best. 
Only  within  a  personal,  trusting  relationship  will  students 
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feel  free  to  be  themselves,  to  ask  questions  that  matter,  to 
make  mistakes  and  to  grow  into  the  person  God  calls  them 
to  be. 

central  to  building  any  relationship  is  conversation.  This 
may  sound  easy,  but  for  Ignatius  conversation  was  an  art 
that  required  some  natural  aptitude  and  plenty  of  practice. 
In  fact,  conversational  prayer  is  so  integral  to  praying 
through  the  Exercises  that  Ignatius  suggests  ending  a  peri- 
od of  prayer  widi  a  "colloquy"  with  Mary,  Christ  and  God 
the  Father  (No.  63).  This  conversation  may  be  more  formal, 
but  may  also  be  as  "one  friend  speaks  to  another"  (No.  54). 
The  classroom  is  also  a  place  where  meaningful  conversa- 
tion, both  formal  and  informal,  can  thrive. 

Ignatius  looked  for  any  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
people  and  to  speak  with  them  about  God.  He  did  this  as 
easily  on  street  corners  as  in  churches.  Ignatius'  example 
sets  the  bar  high  for  teachers.  Jerome  Nadal,  one  of 
Ignatius'  early  companions,  wrote  of  him:  "His  burning  zeal 
for  souls  and  his  gift  of  discernment  and  divine  tact  enabled 
him  with  a  few  winning  words  to  endear  himself  to  every- 
one he  met.  He  rat  to  know  men  so  well  that  he  worked 
wonders  with  them.  It  was  as  if  he  could  peer  into  a  man's 
soul;  and  when  he  spoke  men  had  to  admit  that  he  knew 
them  better  than  they  knew  themselves."  Before  we  work 
wonders  in  our  classroom,  we  must  be  zealous  about  touch- 


ing the  souls  entrusted  to  our  care.  So  we  must  be  ready  to 
converse  with  our  students  wherever  we  find  them. 

Essential  to  the  art  of  conversation  is  the  ability  to  listen 
attentively.  While  Ignatius  expected  his  Jesuits  to  be  active 
apostles  in  the  world,  he  also  insisted  that  they  balance 
action  with  contemplation.  Teachers,  who  are  paid  to  talk, 
must  at  other  times  be  silent,  so  as  to  listen  to  what  the  stu- 
dent is  saying.  Many  of  us  may  be  uncomfortable  with 
silence  and  may  try  to  fill  the  silence  with  words.  But  as 
teachers,  we  must  allow  silence  to  become  part  of  individu- 
al conversation  and  classroom  instruction.  Silence  can  be  an 
invitation  for  the  student  to  speak,  or  for  both  teacher  and 
student  to  ponder  what  has  already  been  said.  Such  a  con- 
templative attitude  can  make  teachers  more  sensitive  to 
those  unexpected  "teachable  moments"  before  they  quickly 
pass  and  more  aware  of  the  passing  glimpses  of  God  during 
a  busy  day. 

Conversation  also  requires  openness  to  and  charity 
towards  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Exercises, 
Ignatius  lays  down  a  fundamental  ground  rule:  both  the 
retreatant  and  his  or  her  spiritual  director  must  put  a  posi- 
tive interpretation  on  the  other's  statements,  and  if  that  is 
not  possible,  then  "one  should  correct  the  person  with  love" 
(No.  22).  For  the  teacher,  this  means  suspending  judgment 
while  listening  to  what  the  student  has  to  say.  Any  correc- 
tion must  be  done  out  of  love,  not  anger.  Love  sometimes 
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requires  holding  students  accountable  for  their  words  and 
actions.  Love  asks  the  teacher  to  be  patient  and  to  discern 
carefully  when  and  how  to  offer  correction.  However  frus- 
trating a  student  may  prove,  if  we  believe  in  a  God  who  is 
intimately  involved  in  our  lives,  then  we  also  must  believe 
that  God  brought  us  together  for  a  reason.  The  two  of  us 
are  somehow  part  of  each  other's  salvation  history.  With 
God,  nothing — no  moment,  no  word,  no  conversation,  no 
frustration — is  wasted. 

In  the  Ignatian  tradition,  flexibility  is  also  essential. 
Having  experienced  God  working  so  personally  with  him, 
Ignatius  structured  his  Exercises  so  that  they  could  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  person.  Ignatius'  own 
flexibility  could  be  seen  in  the  way  he  approached  his  own 
ministries.  He  did  not  plan  to  open  schools,  but  he  did  so 
because  schools  were  greatly  needed  in  his  time.  Like  other 
educators,  Ignatius  required  the  teaching  of  virtue  in  his 
schools,  but  he  left  teachers  some  discretion  about  how  to 
instill  good  moral  habits.  In  the  Constitutions,  Ignatius  stip- 
ulates that  some  students  could  be  required,  for  example,  to 
go  to  confession  and  Mass  "when  this  can  be  done  easily." 
Others,  he  continued,  "should  be  persuaded  gently  and  not 
be  forced  to  it  nor  expelled  from  the  classes  for  not  com- 
plying" (No.  481-82). 

In  the  same  way,  todays  teacher  must  work  with  stu- 
dents where  they  are,  not  just  where  the  teacher  wants  them 


to  be.  We  must  be  ready  to  adapt  teaching  methods  and 
requirements  to  meet  our  students'  particular  needs.  This 
means  considering  the  students'  own  academic  interests  and 
learning  styles,  accounting  for  any  learning  disabilities  and 
understanding  the  competing  demands  made  on  students 
today,  particularly  those  who  must  work  many  hours  after 
school  to  pay  tuition.  We  must  also  learn  about  the  culture 
in  which  students  were  raised:  the  television,  music  and 
movies  that  define  their  generation;  the  communities  and 
families  in  which  their  character  was  formed;  and  their 
fears,  doubts  and  questions,  particularly  after  the  terrorist 
attacks  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  and  the  recent  church  scandals. 

In  short,  we  teachers  must  ensure  that  our  agendas  and 
objectives  don't  get  in  the  way  of  learning.  Structure  is  nec- 
essary, but  we  cannot  become  slaves  to  the  syllabus.  In  the 
Exercises,  Ignatius  warns  the  spiritual  director  not  to 
intrude  too  much  in  the  retreat,  leaving  enough  room  for 
God  to  work  with  the  retreatant  directly  (No.  1 5).  Similarly, 
we  must  leave  room  for  grace  to  operate  in  the  classroom. 

creativity  is  another  hallmark  < >fjesuit  education.  In  what 
he  called  his  "spiritual  conversations,"  Ignatius  was  always 
looking  for  ways  to  turn  the  subject  to  Christ  and  virtuous 
living,  but  he  first  talked  of  things  that  interested  the  other. 
"After  thus  gaining  his  confidence,"  Ignatius  surmised,  "we 
shall  have  better  success.  In  this  sense  we  go  in  with  him  his 
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way  but  come  out  our  ow  n."  In  The  Conversational  Word  of 
God,  the  historian  Thomas  Clancy,  S.J.,  recounts  two 
episodes  that  demonstrate  Ignatius'  legendary  creativity.  To 
get  the  attention  of  a  student  whom  he  was  unable  to  con- 
vince to  change  his  promiscuous  behavior,  Ignatius  jumped 
into  an  icy  brook  and  shouted  pious  exhortations  as  the  man 
passed  on  die  way  to  see  his  lover.  On  another  occasion, 
after  failing  to  persuade  a  theology  professor  to  make  the 
monthlong  version  of  the  Exercises,  Ignatius  offered,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  play  a  game  of  billiards  with  him.  If  Ignatius 
won,  as  he  did,  the  man  would  give  up  a  month  of  his  life  to 
make  the  Exercises. 

The  early  Jesuits  missioned  by  Ignatius  to  teach  imitat- 
ed their  founder's  creativity.  In  The  First  Jesuits.  John 
O'Malley,  S.J.,  recalls  how  some  Jesuits  began  setting  the 
catechism  to  music,  leading  children  through  the  streets 
while  singing  tunes  about  Christian  doctrine.  In  Gandia, 


Spain,  the  catechetical  tunes  became  so  popular  that  they 
would  be  sung  day  and  night  by  adults  and  children  alike. 

Today's  teachers  must  be  creative  in  their  own,  perhaps 
less  dramatic,  ways.  We  must  vary  our  pedagogical  style, 
ranging  from  formal  lectures  to  facilitating  small  group 
work,  classroom  discussion  and  student  presentations.  Our 
assignments  can  be  crafted  to  elicit  both  insight  and  emo- 
tion from  our  students,  as  we  help  them  discover  what  they 
are  most  passionate  about.  Finally,  we  must  use  a  variety  of 
multimedia  tools  to  reach  today's  students,  who  were  raised 
on  MTV,  Nintendo,  the  Internet  and  e-mail.  Though  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  let  technology  replace  effective 
teaching,  we  need  also  take  the  time  and  effort  to  learn  how 
media  can  help  the  teacher  teach  and  the  student  learn. 

Blessed  Peter  Faber,  one  of  the  first  Jesuits,  wrote:  "It  is 
most  pleasing  to  Christ  and  the  heavenly  court  to  leave 
behind  a  trail  of  godly  conversations  through  whatever  part 
of  the  world  we  happen  to  pass.  Everywhere  we  must 
build,  plant,  and  reap  the  harvest."  "Everywhere" 
includes  the  classroom — the  vineyard  to  which  we 
teachers  are  called.  There  we  build  and  plant,  trust- 
ing that  the  harvest  will  be  bountiful  one  day,  even  if 
we  are  not  around  to  see  it.  Teaching  is  a  great  act  of 
hope.  As  Henry  Adams  observed,  "A  teacher  affects 
eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where  his  influence  stops." 

Such  seeds  are  sown  with  every  conversation. 
Our  challenge  as  teachers  in  the  Ignatian  tradition  is 
to  make  the  classroom  a  place  where  godly  conver- 
sations take  place.  We  do  not  always  need  to  be  talk- 
ing about  God  for  that  to  happen.  We  encounter 
grace  anytime  students  stretch  their  minds  to  realize 
their  God-given  potential,  wonder  about  new  ideas, 
marvel  at  the  intricate  beauty  of  the  world,  strive  for 
a  more  just  and  gentle  world,  and  grow  in  love  for 
themselves  and  others.  This  is  what  makes  desks  like 
altars,  and  all  of  us  like  sacraments  pointing  to  the 
divine. 

I  have  taken  as  my  patron  saint  for  the  first  days 
of  school  each  semester  St.  Alphonsus  Rodriguez, 
who  was  the  doorkeeper  at  the  Jesuit  college  on  the 
island  of  Majorca,  off  the  Spanish  coast,  in  the  16th 
century.  His  simple  kindness,  the  gentleness  with 
which  he  did  ordinary  things,  his  holiness  and  his 
ease  with  spiritual  conversation  had  a  profound 
effect  on  students.  In  his  memoirs,  he  relates  how 
every  time  the  doorbell  rang,  he  looked  at  the  door 
and  imagined  that  it  was  God  on  the  other  side.  As 
he  approached  the  door,  he  would  say,  always  with  a 
smile,  "I'm  coming,  Lord!"  This  prayer  I  say  with 
Alphonsus,  as  I  approach  the  classroom  door  and 
ready  myself  to  greet  those  whom  I  will  meet  on  this 
holy  ground.  £| 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 

www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 


The  Jesuits  of  Baghdad: 
1932-69 


BY  JOSEPH  MacDONNELL 

MY    FIRST    ENCOUNTER    with  Iraqis 
occurred  in  1955,  when  I  taught  physics 
and  mathematics  at  the  Jesuit  secondaiy 
school,  Baghdad  College.  Even  though  I 
was  dismissed  from  Baghdad  along  with  60  other  Jesuits 
in  1969  when  die  Baath  party  took 
over  the  government,  my  Iraqi 
students  have  never  been  far  from 
thoughts:    partly  because 


my 


teaching  Iraqi  youth  was  so 
intriguing  and  partly  because  of 
my  continued  contact  with  our 
graduates.  Recendy  the  stories  and 
images  sent  by  the  "embedded" 
journalists  covering  the  recent  war 
have  moved  Baghdad  to  center 
stage  for  me  once  again.  Some 

alumni  sent  e-mail  messages  asking,  "When  are  you  Jesuits 
returning  to  Baghdad?"  My  attitude  toward  this  recent  war 
(even  granting  that  our  government  had  questionable 
motives)  has  been  gratitude  to  God  that  someone  has  finally 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  long-suffering  Iraqi  people  and  pro- 
vided relief  from  the  cruel,  omnipresent  police  state  that  gov- 
erned them  for  the  past  35  years. 

In  1932  Iraq  was  granted  its  independence  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  That  very  same  year  the  Jesuits  arrived  in 
Baghdad.  One  of  the  highest  priorities  of  St.  Ignatius  had  been 
a  mission  to  Islam,  which  was  realized  in  later  centuries  in 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Turkey.  About  1 50  years  ago  two  Jesuits  were 
sent  to  Baghdad  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  starting  a 
school.  After  their  caravan  was  robbed  twice  while  crossing 
the  Syrian  desert,  they  notified  the  Roman  Curia  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  opportune.  In  1932,  however,  Pius  XI  decided  the 
time  had  come,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Iraqi  bishops  four 

lits  were  sent  to  start  a  high  school.  They  purchased  25 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  and  started  Baghdad 

lege  ("B.C.  on  the  Tigris"),  which  was  founded  as  a  sci- 
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Left:  June  1949.  Above:  The  1957  visit  of  King 
Faisal  to  Baghdad  College.  He  was  assassinat- 
' *  ed  the  following  year. 

ence-oriented  secondary  school.  With  an  enrollment  of  1,100, 
the  college  accepted  applicants  from  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
primary  schools.  It  became  such  a  great  success  that  in  1955 
the  government  gave  the  Jesuits  170  acres  of  land  about  14 
miles  south  of  B.C.,  on  which  to  build  a  new  university,  to  be 
called  Al  Hikma.  The  grant  was  a  stunning  sign  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  Jesuits  were  held. 

Although  Muslim  boys  were  admitted  to  both  schools  ™ 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  objectives  of  the  mission  never  | 
included  proselytizing  Muslims.  Boston's  Cardinal  Richard  1 
Cushing  never  seemed  to  grasp  this  idea.  On  one  occasion,  £ 
after  giving  a  stirring  exhortation  to  benefactors  urging  sup-  < 
port  for  die  Baghdad  mission,  he  confessed  his  feelings  pri-  f 
vately  to  his  Jesuit  friends:  "This  Baghdad  mission  has  to  be  -j 
the  biggest  waste  of  money  and  manpower  in  the  history  of  £ 
the  church — not  a  single  convert  from  Islam!"  In  fact,  our  § 
Muslim  graduates  have  stated  publicly  that  their  Jesuit  train-  | 
ing  made  them  better  Muslims.  I 

Over  a  period  of  37  years,  145  Jesuits  served  in  Baghdad  ° 
and  in  so  doing  discovered  its  fascinating  history.  The  splen-  ° 
did  cultures  that  flourished  there  for  the  past  five  millennia  jj- 
included  Sumer,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Nineveh,  Babylon  and  § 
Baghdad  of  the  Caliphs.  From  here  came  the  code  of? 
Hammurabi,  the  stories  of  Eden,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  £ 
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I  langing  Gardens,  Jonah,  Tobias,  Daniel,  the  fiery  furnace, 
Sinbad,  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  Scheherazade  and  Haroim  al 
Rashid.  Baghdad's  Jewish  inhabitants  were  a  remnant  from  the 
era  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Abraham,  revered  as  father  of 
all  three  religions,  received  the  first  covenant  between  God 
and  man  at  Ur  in  southern  Iraq.  The  Apostles  Jude  and 
Bartholomew  first  brought  the  faith  to  Iraq,  and  much  of  the 
country  was  Christian  by  the  time  of  the  Muslim  conquest. 
Later  the  Baghdad  Caliphs  made  the  12th  century  a  time  of 
peace  for  beleaguered  Christians  and  a  center  of  culture,  as 
students  gathered  from  all  over  the  world  at  civilization's  first 
university,  Al  Mustansurria. 

as  the  country  grew,  die  Jesuit  mission  grew.  During  the  years 
of  Jesuit  presence,  1932  to  1969,  Iraq's  population  expanded  to 
1 7  million  from  3  million,  while  the  Jesuit  population  grew 
from  4  men  to  61.  Iraq's  secondary  school  enrollment  grew 
from  2,000  students  in  three  schools  to  270,000  students  in 
840  schools,  while  the  Jesuit  school  enrollment  changed  from 
103  students  in  one  building  to  1,100  students  at  Baghdad 
College,  with  10  buildings,  and  700  students  at  Al  Hikma, 
with  5  buildings.  All 
15  buildings  were 
designed  and  con- 
structed by  Jesuits. 

Government  offi- 
cials were  gradually 
converted  from  initial 
intolerance  to  endiu- 
siasm  for  the  Jesuits' 
educational  work.  A 
noticeable  change  in 
the  attitude  toward 
the  American  Jesuits 
occurred  in  1942  during  the  Rashid  Ali  revolt,  a  short-lived, 
pro-Nazi  coup  d'etat,  when  most  Americans  fled  Iraq.  The 
fact  that  the  Jesuits  made  no  effort  to  depart  impressed  die 
prime  minister  so  much  that  he  brought  his  two  nephews  to 
Baghdad  College  the  following  September.  After  that,  sons  of 
prime  ministers,  governors,  sheiks  and  professional  men  chose 
the  discipline  and  learning  imparted  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  student  population  of  the  two  schools  was  roughly 
half  Muslim  and  half  Christian.  Distrust  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  resulted  from  12  centuries  ol  conquest  and  mas- 
sacres, but  here  on  these  two  campuses  Christians  and 
Muslims  found  a  place  where  real  friendships  could  develop  as 
well  as  a  deeper  understanding  of  each  other's  religion.  An 
example  of  this  appreciation  is  found  in  a  moving  letter  sent 
by  a  Muslim  parent  to  John  Owens,  S.J.,  after  he  had  given  a 
homily  to  the  student  body  about  death,  at  a  time  when  he 
himself  was  dying  of  cancer.  "Rarely  have  I  encountered  in  my 
life  a  faith  as  deep  as  yours.  In  Islam,  a  basic  essential  in  faith 


is  a  complete  acceptance  of  God's  will.  To  accept  it  in  the 
peace  and  serenity  that  you  have  shown,  Father,  is  rare  indeed. 
I  want  you  to  know  your  spirit  in  accepting  God's  will  is  an 
inspiring  and  enriching  experience  not  only  to  your  boys  but 
to  us  parents,  too.  To  know  that  in  the  turmoil  of  our  modern 
times  there  still  exist  people  like  you  gives  us  hope  for  a  better 
world." 

The  year  1967,  preceding  our  dismissal,  was  the  most 
promising  year  ever  for  the  mission.  The  pioneering  years 
dedicated  to  survival  were  over,  and  earlier  Muslim  suspicions 
had  disappeared.  Wonderful  opportunities  indicated  a  stable 
future,  not  only  for  the  two  schools,  which  had  grown  beyond 


Above:  The  Jesuit  community,  spring  1956.  Left:  The 
caption  written  on  the  back  of  this  photo  reads:  "Our 
library-1950.  Everyone  posing  and  quite  picture-con- 
scious. Father  Larkin  said,  'Continue  reading;  don't 
look  up  here!'  Didn't  they  all?" 

expectation,  but  also  for  the  Islamic  aposto- 
late,  the  ecumenical  work  with  die  various 
Christians,  the  spiritual  direction  of  alumni, 
the  lay  aposde  program  and  the  opening  of  a  major  seminary 
as  well  as  a  Jesuit  novitiate. 

Students  had  remarkable  success  in  the  government  bac- 
calaureate exams.  In  1967  seven  out  of  the  top  10  of  30,000 
Iraqi  students  came  from  Baghdad  College.  Al  Hikma,  then  in 
its  1 1  di  year,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Jesuit  universities  to 
become  coeducational  (1962).  Impressed  by  the  work  the 
Jesuits  had  done,  the  Chaldean  patriarch  decided  to  move  his 
major  seminary  to  Al  Hikma.  During  that  same  spring  the 
potential  for  the  apostolate  of  Islamic  studies  was  even  more 
evident  because  of  the  efforts  of  Jesuit  scholars.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Institute  at  Al  Hikma,  donated  by  the 
Gulbenkian  Foundation,  was  near  completion.  It  would  be  a 
place  for  pursuing  research  in  Islamic  studies  and  oriental  lan- 
guages and  to  study  the  many  Christian  manuscripts  buried  in 
monasteries  in  the  north. 

Another  sign  of  growth  was  the  lay  aposde  program, 
which  each  year  brought  about  a  dozen  young  American  and 
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European  college  graduates  to  work  on  the  mission  for  a 
few  years.  By  1  967.  60  "lay  apostles"  had  participated  in  the 
program,  and  they  had  a  marvelous  effect  on  the  student 
body  as  well  as  on  the  Jesuit  community.  Iraqi  students 
learned  a  great  deal  from  these  dedicated  Catholic  laymen. 

In  1968,  following  a  bloody  coup  d'etat  in  August  by  the 
Baath  Socialist  Party,  both  schools  were  nationalized,  and 
all  61  Jesuits  were  expelled.  On  Nov.  25  the  28  Al  Hikma 
Jesuits  were  given  five  days  to  leave  the  country.  Baghdad 
College  was  nationalized  the  following  August  with  no  rea- 
son given  and  no  compensation  offered.  The  Baath  Socialist 
government,  whose  ideology  prohibited  private  education, 
confiscated  the  Jesuits'  property  of  195  acres  with  15  major 
buildings,  including  the  contents  of  two  libraries  and  seven 
very  modern  laboratories.  No  one  was  in  a  position  to 
protest  these  expulsions,  because  of  the  atmosphere  of  ter- 
ror created  by  the  Baath.  Distinguished  Iraqi  citizens  were 
being  arrested,  tortured  and  murdered,  and  each  day  ordi- 
nary citizens  suddenly  disappeared.  In  September,  34  Iraqis 
had  been  hanged  in  public  at  the  South  Gate  of  Baghdad  on 
the  implausible  charge  of  spying.  It  was  not  until  several 
years  after  the  expulsion  that  the  Jesuits  came  to  understand 
the  real  reason  for  their  dismissal.  The  Baathists  feared  a 
fundamentalist  Muslim  revolt  stemming  from  the  Muslim 
schools,  and  so  felt  they  had  to  close  all  private  schools. 

Since  Baghdad  College  was  easily  the  best  feeder  school 
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for  Baghdad  University,  Iraqi  members  of  the  university 
faculty  pleaded,  in  vain,  with  the  country's  new  leaders, 
"You  cannot  treat  the  Jesuits  this  way;  they  have  brought 
many  needed  innovations  to  Iraqi  education  and  have 
enriched  Iraq  by  their  presence."  To  this  day  B.C.  continues 
as  a  model  school. 

Over  the  years,  many  graduates  came  to  Canada  and  to 
the  United  States.  They  formed  an  alumni  association  and 
have  conducted  13  biennial  four-day  reunions  in  various 
cities.  Each  year  the  attendance  grows;  the  last  reunion  had 
1 ,400.  At  these  reunions  these  very  grateful  graduates,  both 
Muslim  and  Christian,  raise  large  amounts  of  money  for 
Jesuit  Missions  (more  than  $100,000  was  raised  at  the  last 
reunion).  They  spend  their  time  discussing  such  topics  as 
how  to  instill  into  their  children  the  values  they  learned 
from  the  Jesuits.  The  Christians  plan  Ignatian  retreats  and 
have  very  meaningful  exchanges.  Few  Jesuit  schools  can 
boast  of  alumni  as  loyal  as  these. 

the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Baghdad  Jesuit  adventure  does 
not  concern  buildings  or  huge  campuses  but  concerns 
rather  the  students,  their  families,  the  Jesuits  and  their  col- 
leagues. It  is  the  people  involved  who  make  this  mission 
such  a  happy  memory,  since  there  was  much  interaction 
between  young  American  Jesuits  and  youthful  Iraqi  citizens 
and  their  families.  Much  more  than  other  Jesuits  in  their 
American  schools,  the  "Baghdadi"  Jesuits  entered  the  fami- 
ly lives  of  their  students  frequently  and  intimately  through 
home  visits  to  celebrate  Muslim  and  Christian  feast  days  as 
wrell  as  myriad  social  events,  both  happy  and  sad.  There  was 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  bonding  between  student  and 
teacher.  On  campus  the  Jesuits  participated  in  games, 
debates,  drama,  contests  and  athletic  events  almost  as  much 
as  the  students.  Jesuits  became  enthusiastic  about  their  Iraqi 
charges  when  they  noticed  early  on  that  there  was  a  great 
affinity  between  these  Iraqi  students  and  themselves.  Jesuits 
found  the  Iraqi  students  warm,  hospitable,  humorous, 
imaginative,  receptive,  hard  working  and  appreciative  of 
educational  opportunities.  The  Iraqis  found  the  Jesuits 
happy,  fun-loving,  intelligent  and  dedicated. 

In  the  past,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  Baghdad  mis- 
sion by  the  New  England  Province,  which  made  major 
investments  of  manpower,  money,  equipment  and  prayers. 
What  about  the  question  asked  earlier,  "When  are  you 
Jesuits  returning  to  Baghdad?"  The  melancholy  fact  is  that 
of  the  original  145  Jesuits,  only  35  are  still  alive.  But  Jesuits 
from  some  province  certainly  will  return,  because  a  place  so 
important  to  Islam  as  well  as  to  Christianity  cannot  be 
ignored  for  very  long.  What  form  the  future  mission  will 
take  we  leave  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  took  us  there  in  the 
first  place.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  the  Jesuit  mission  to  the 
Iraqis  did  not  end  in  1969.  0 
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I  Learned  My  Prayers 


in  Basque 


BY  BEGONA  ECHEVERRIA 


The  village  of  Lekaroz, 


in  the  Valie< 


y  of  Bazton,  Navarra,  Spain. 


WHEN  I  was  growing  up,  my  nightly  ritual 
was,  probably  just  like  that  of  other  kids  in 
my  CCD.  class.  After  tucking  me  in,  my 
mother  would  sit  beside  me  on  the  bed  and 
listen  to  me  recite  my  prayers:  the  Our  Father,  the  Hail 
Mary,  the  Creed.  But  this  litany  was  also  very  different.  For 
first  of  all,  I  would  say  these  prayers  in  Basque. 

My  mother  arid  father  are  Basque  immigrants  from 
Spain.  They  grew  up  in  a  country  ruled  by  the  dictator 
Francisco  Franco,  who  fancied  himself  the  guardian  of  a 
unified,  Catholic  Spain.  His  rule  exacted  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
Basques,  who  were  themselves  devoutiy  Catholic  but  who — 
as  my  mother  had  taught  me  to  do — prayed  to  God  in 
Basque.  Franco  forbade  the  use  of  regional  languages  like 
Basque,  even  in  private  conversations.  Those  who  tried  to 
communicate  publicly  in  Basque  were  often  admonished  to 
"speak  in  Christian."  Schoolchildren  played  a  "game": 
whenever  they  spoke  Basque,  they  were  given  a  small  object 
to  hold,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next  child  who  spoke  Basque. 
The  one  holding  the  object  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  pun- 
ished. Other  expressions  of  Basque  culture  were  also  pro- 
scribed. My  grandfather  sold  his  accordion  when  he  was 
told  its  music  incited  its  listeners  to  sin. 

And  yet  the  Basques  survived  Franco's  regime  with  their 
language  intact,  though  considerably  weakened.  About  one- 
third  of  the  population  spoke  Basque  when  Franco  seized 
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power  in  1939;  only  one-fifth  did  so  when  he  died  in  1975. 
Even  so,  the  language  would  have  been  in  a  sorrier  state  still 
were  it  not  for  the  efforts  to  revitalize  it.  Women  have  been 
particularly  important  to  this  enterprise.  They  organized 
the  first  Basque  classes  in  the  1930's  and  taught  the  first 
clandestine  classes  during  Franco's  regime.  These  classes 
were  the  precursors  of  the  educational  system  today,  in 
which  students  can  receive  free  instruction  in — or 
through — the  Basque  language  if  they  choose. 

The  local  Basque  clergy  has  been  crucial  to  making  that 
choice  a  reality.  While  Franco  expressly  forbade  the  use  of 
Basque,  priests  tended  to  families  like  mine  in  their  own 
language.  School  itself  might  have  been  conducted  in 
Spanish,  but  the  "Doktrina"  was  taught  in  Basque.  Priests 
would  say  the  Mass  in  Latin,  then  turn  around  to  deliver  the 
homily  in  Basque.  Every  week,  my  mother  and  father  recall, 
they  listened  to  the  radio  broadcasts  put  on  by  the 
Franciscans  of  Aranzazu,  encouraging  them  to  keep  not 
only  the  faith,  but  their  language  as  well. 

The  Jesuits  have  also  played  an  important  role  in  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  Basques.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
surprising,  since  their  founder,  "Inigo  Loiola,"  was  himself 
Basque.  Jesuits  have  served  on  the  Basque  Language 
Academy  that  has  standardized  the  Basque  language,  mak- 
ing possible  its  widespread  use  in  education.  They  have 
also  been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  write  down  legends, 
songs,  poetry  and  other  forms  of  oral  literature,  copiously 
produced  by  Basques  in  various  dialects.  Without  these 
recordings,  these  works  would  have  been  lost,  because  the 
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people  who  produced  them  were  themselves  illiterate. 

But  Jesuits  have  also  been  important  to  Basques  as  pro- 
tagonists of  die  movement  to  fashion  the  language  for  the 
modern  world  by  publishing  Basque  magazines,  journals 
and  boob  and  by  broadcasting  Basque  television  and  radio 
show  s.  Among  these  Jesuits  is  Txema  (pronounced  chema) 
Auzmendi,  who  was  among  the  founders  of  an  all-Basque 
newspaper,  Egunkaria,  in  1990.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
historv,  Basques  were  able  to  read  the  news  in  Basque — 
news  of  even*  kind,  from  television  schedules  and  comics  to 
sports  and  politics  (from  radical  to  reactionary)-  But  its 
scope  reached  beyond  the  regional.  Its  front  page  covering 
the  attacks  of  9/1 1  was  among  those  chosen  by  the  National 
Press  Club  for  its  commemorative  poster,  "Darkest  Page  in 
American  History." 

So  it  was  with  great  surprise  when  on  Feb.  20  of  this 
year  Egunkaria  did  not  appear  on  newsstands.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  10  of  its  staff — including  Txema — were  arrest- 
ed by  the  Spanish  Civil  Guard  for  supposed  complicity  with 
the  armed  militant  group,  E.T.A.  (Basque  Homeland  and 
Freedom).  While  offering  no  concrete  evidence  for  this 
allegation,  the  Spanish  government  held  all  10  incommuni- 
cado for  five  days.  Many  of  those  who  were  released — with- 
out being  charged  and  after  paying  exorbitant  bails — 
alleged  being  tortured  while  in  custody.  Txema  himself  was 
released  after  three  weeks.  He  had  not  been  physically  tor- 
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tured  himself,  though  he  could  hear  the  screams  of  others. 

Basques — and  undoubtedly  Spaniards,  too — have  tried 
to  make  their  outrage  at  these  events  heard.  But  they  have 
been  drowned  out  in  the  din  of  bigger  news.  Two  days  after 
Egunkaria's  closing,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  marched 
peacefully  to  protest  these  violations  of  civil  liberties. 
Except  for  Aznar's  own  Partido  Popular,  all  Basque  political 
parties  have  condemned  the  closing.  Amnesty'  International 
and  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  are  among  those 
who  have  called  for  an  investigation  into  the  matter.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  has  expressed  particular  concern  about  the 
arrest  of  Txema,  given  his  longstanding  and  public  opposi- 
tion to  violence  and  his  advocacy  for  the  poor  and  marginal- 
ized. 

Sadness  still  creeps  into  my  mother's  voice  when  she 
recalls  the  days  when  merely  speaking  her  language  was 
equated  with  sedition.  It  is  heartbreaking  if  those  days  have 
returned.  It  is  unfair  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who, 
both  in  the  Basque  country  and  diasporas  like  mine,  are 
both  pro-Basque  and  antiviolence.  It  also  does  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  history7  of  many  religious  orders — Franciscans, 
Capuchins,  Jesuits — that  have  worked  ceaselessly  and 
peacefully  to  promote  both  the  faith  and  the  language  of  the 
Basque  people. 

It  is  in  part  because  of  efforts  like  theirs  that  a  little 
American  girl  like  me  could  learn  her  prayers  in  Basque.  ES 
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Standing  for  the 
Unborn 

A  Statement  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  the  United  States  on  Abortion 


ON  THIS  FEAST  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Our  Lord, 
we,  the  leadership  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  United  States, 
fervently  renew  our  opposition  to  abor- 
tion and  our  support  for  the  unborn. 

In  treating  this  delicate  and  controver- 
sial topic,  we  hope  to  provide  our  brother 
Jesuits,  colleagues,  parishioners  and  stu- 
dents with  the  spiritual  leadership  and  eth- 
ical guidance  they  expect  from  us.  As  an 
international  Society,  we  take  with  utmost 
seriousness  the  task  of  bringing  the 
Gospel  to  the  world,  sharing  the  fruits  of 
our  spiritual  heritage  and  engaging  in  dia- 
logue with  all  the  cultures  and  persons  we 
encounter. 

In  this  statement  we  wish  to  under- 
score the  correctness  of  Catholic  Church 
teaching  regarding  abortion,  joining  with 
many  other  people  of  conscience  who  are 
working  to  protect  life  in  the  womb,  and 
who  are  seeking  an  end  to  abortion  so  as 
to  restore  our  country's  respect  for  the 
core  human  value  of  the  right  to  life.  We 
wish  to  add  further  insights  to  support  this 
teaching,  drawing  upon  the  heritage  of 
our  Jesuit  history  and  the  treasure  of 
Ignatian  spirituality. 

In  1995,  representative  Jesuits  from 
around  the  world  met  in  Rome  for  the 
34th  General  Congregation  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  In  their  completed  document 
Our  Mission  and  Justice,  they  noted  that 
"Human  life,  a  gift  of  God,  has  to  be 
respected  from  its  beginning  to  its  natural 
end"  (No.  57).  The  most  fundamental 
building  block  of  a  just  social  order  is 
respect  for  human  life.  Until  men  and 
women  individually  and  collectively  make 
a  profound  commitment  to  the  value  and 
dignity  of  all  human  life,  we  will  never  find 
the  true  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation 


God  desires  for  us. 

When  we,  the  leadership  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United 
States,  survey  the  developments 
unfolding  in  our  culture,  we  are 
deeply  distressed  at  the  massive 
injustices.  A  spirit  of  callous  disre- 
gard for  life  shows  itself  in  direct 
assaults  on  human  life  such  as  abor- 
tion and  capital  punishment,  as  well 
as  in  senseless  violence,  escalating 
militarism,  racism,  xenophobia  and 
the  skewed  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
life-sustaining  resources.  These  realities 
compel  us  to  speak  out  against  what  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  called  "the  culture  of 
death:" 

This  is  the  30th  anniversary  year  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  made 
abortion  legal  throughout  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Jan.  22,  1973,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Doe 
v.  Bolton,  more  than  39  million  American 
lives  have  been  ended  by  abortion.  Among 
all  the  justice  issues  we  as  a  society  should 
view  with  grave  concern,  abortion  is  a  key 
social  evil. 

Jesuits  draw  upon  a  long  and  rich  tra- 
dition of  reflection,  professional  study, 
experience  and  spirituality  that  brings 
many  resources  to  the  complexities  of  the 
abortion  issue. 

We  Offer  the  Following  Insights  for 
Shaping  Future  Public  Dialogue  About 
Abortion 

First,  abortion  is  a  human  rights  issue.  It  is 
also  a  social  issue,  and  not  simply  a  per- 
sonal decision  made  in  artificial  isolation 
from  wider  social  reality.  Attempts  to 
frame  the  issue  as  merely  a  question  of 
personal  preference  or  private  choice 
ignore  important  features  of  abortion  as  a 


public  policy.  Because  the  state  and  society 
as  a  whole  have  an  intense  interest  in  pro- 
moting respect  for  life,  we  may  not  with  a 
clear  conscience  relegate  such  life-and- 
death  issues  to  the  private  realm,  no  mat- 
ter how  appealing  and  convenient  such 
arguments  may  appear  on  the  surface. 
Abortion  policy  contains  embedded  cul- 
tural assumptions,  values  and  attitudes 
that  have  wide  repercussions  for  the  way 
we  collectively  treat  all  human  life.  The 
whole  array  of  potential  threats  to  life  and 
human  dignity  is  interrelated,  and  the 
Christian  imperative  to  oppose  it  calls 
forth  from  us  a  consistent  ethic  of  life. 

Second,  when  we-  as  religious  leaders 
speak  out  against  abortion,  we  are  in  no 
way  endangering  important  constitutional 
principles.  While  we  invoke  faith-based 
claims  for  opposing  legalized  abortion, 
Jesuits  are  only  one  part  of  a  broader  coali- 
tion that  finds  many  reasons  to  protect 
unborn  life,  hi  recent  years,  new  evidence 
about  prenatal  biology  has  persuaded 

This  statement  was  published  on  March  25, 
2003,  by  the  Office  of  Social  and 
International  Ministries  of  the  Jesuit 
Conference,  which  is  made  up  of  the  10 
provincial  superiors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  the  United  States  and  the  conference 
president. 
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numerous  people,  often  without  explicit 
religious  commitments,  that  the  fetus  is 
indeed  a  living,  unique  human  being,  wor- 
thy of  the  respect  and  protection  we  give 
to  all  human  beings.  When  abortion  laws 
are  changed,  it  will  not  be  the  imposition 
of  a  narrowly  confined  religious  position 
upon  an  unwilling  majority,  but  rather  the 
consequence  of  a  new  broad-based  con- 
sensus grounded  upon  persuasive  and  rea- 
sonable arguments  accessible  to  people  of 
all  faith  traditions  and  people  of  none. 

Third,  beyond  the  actual  content  of 
"what"  we  say  in  making  a  case  against 
abortion,  it  is  critical  to  pay  attention  to 
"how"  our  defense  of  the  unborn  pro- 
ceeds. As  St.  Paul  reminds  us,  we  must 
"speak  the  truth  with  love."  The  dialogue 
should  never  devolve  into  a  shrill  clash  of 
shouts,  much  less  threats  of  violence.  We 
should  remain  confident  that  adjudication 
on  the  grounds  of  what  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  human  well-being  is  possi- 
ble. 

As  Jesuits  we  now  offer  some  observa- 
tions: first,  what  our  Catholic  faith  tradi- 
tion teaches  regarding  the  sanctity  of  all 


human  life;  second,  what  our  distinctive 
Jesuit  approach,  including  the  heritage  of 
Ignatian  spirituality,  brings  to  bear  on  life 
issues;  and  third,  some  concluding  reflec- 
tions on  the  manner  of  public  dialogue 
about  abortion  in  a  pluralistic  society.  We 
hope  that  each  will  help  clarify  the  urgen- 
cy of  our  renewed  stance  in  defense  of 
human  life. 

I.  The  Heritage  of  Catholic  Moral 
Teaching 

The  social  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  place  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person  at  the  center  of  all  concerns  for 
justice.  Every  human  being,  no  matter 
how  small  or  young  or  dependent  on  oth- 
ers, possesses  infinite  value.  The  book  of 
Genesis  testifies  how  it  pleased  God  to 
create  human  persons  "in  the  image  and 
likeness"  of  God  (Gen  1:26)  as  free  and 
rational  beings  possessing  innate  and 
sacred  dignity.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures 
treat  violations  against  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  innocent  people  as  offenses 
against  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  life. 
The  Decalogue  unambiguously  declares: 


"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  (Ex  20:13). 

Although  the  Scriptures  have  almost 
nothing  to  say  specifically  about  the  topic 
of  abortion  in  the  modern  medical  sense 
(i.e.,  as  a  surgical  procedure  or  pharmaceu- 
tical intervention),  the  books  of  both 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  paint  a 
reality  that  clearly  rules  out  disregard  for 
innocent  human  life.  We  find  in  the  Bible 
several  passages  that  testify  to  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  unborn  child.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  describes  God's  love  for 
the  unborn:  "Before  I  formed  you  in  the 
womb,  I  knew  you,  and  before  you  were 
born,  I  consecrated  you"  (Jer  1:5).  The 
Book  of  Psalms  offers  this  prayer  of  won- 
der: "You  formed  my  inmost  being;  you 
knit  me  in  my  mother's  womb.  My  very 
self  you  knew;  my  bones  were  not  hidden 
from  you,  when  I  was  being  made  in  secret, 
fashioned  as  in  the  depths  of  the  earth"  (Ps 
139:13-15). 

When  early  Christians  began  to  reflect 
on  their  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Christ 
and  Lord,  they  concluded  that  abortion 
was  a  grave  sin.  To  believe  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  in  God's  wondrous 
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decision  to  become  human  and  take  on  the 
life  of  our  natural  existence  of  conception, 
birth,  maturation  and  death,  commits  one 
to  affirm  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of 
human  life  from  conception  to  death.  One 
of  the  earliest  teaching  documents  of  the 
Christian  community,  the  Didache  (ca.  1st 
century  A.D.),  proclaims:  "Do  not  murder 
a  child  by  abortion  or  kill  a  newborn 
infant."  In  addition,  Christian  reflection  of 
subsequent  eras  provides  an  unbroken  tes- 
tament of  an  utter  respect  for  unborn  life. 
Though  theologians  of  the  patristic, 
medieval,  scholastic  and  early  modern  eras 
offered  diverse  speculations  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  early  stages  of  human 
life,  Catholic  tradition  provides  solid  sup- 
port and  grounding  for  contemporary 
church  teachings  against  abortion. 

Church  leaders  in  the  past  century 
have  found  it  necessary  to  reiterate  the 
importance  of  die  respect  for  life  and  con- 
demnation of  any  violation  of  the  right  to 
life,  the  most  basic  value  upon  which  all 
other  human  rights  depend.  We  live  in  an 
age  when  the  lives  of  "inconvenient"  peo- 
ple, including  the  unborn,  are  disregarded. 
Demands  for  legalized  abortion  have 
sprouted  around  the  globe.  All  the  popes 
of  the  20th  century  have  spoken  out  bold- 


ly against  abortion  as  well  as  a  panoply  of 
other  threats  to  human  life.  The  Second 
Vatican  Council,  in  its  1965  social  teaching 
document  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World"  (Gaudium 
et  Spes),  reminds  us  that  "life  must  be  safe- 
guarded with  extreme  care  from  concep- 
tion; abortion  and  infanticide  are  abom- 
inable crimes"  (No.  51). 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  consistendy  pro- 
vided strong  leadership  in  the  struggle 
against  abortion,  hi  speeches,  homilies, 
and  formal  writings,  the  pontiff  has  chal- 
lenged all  women  and  men  of  good  will  to 
step  up  their  efforts  against  abortion. 
Among  his  efforts  to  highlight  the  sacred- 
ness of  life  are  his  encyclicals,  The  Splendor 
of  Truth  (Veritatis  Splendor,  1993)  and  The 
Gospel  of  Life  (Evangelium  Vitae,  1995), 
which  provide  compelling  rationales  for 
opposition  to  abortion.  Here  John  Paul  II 
explains  the  philosophical  and  theological 
grounding  of  the  stance  against  abortion, 
invoking  elements  of  the  Catholic  moral 
tradition  such  as  natural  law  and  the  notion 
of  a  well-informed  conscience.  The  Holy 
Father  situates  our  reflection  on  the  ethics 
of  abortion  within  the  context  of  broad 
themes  such  as  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  a 
personalist  approach  to  morality  and  a  the- 


ology of  the  body.  In  die  1994  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  find  a  clear  affirma- 
tion of  the  right  to  life:  "from  the  first 
moment  of  [his  or  her]  existence,  a  human 
being  must  be  recognized  as  having  the 
rights  of  a  person,  among  which  is  the  invi- 
olable right  of  every  innocent  being  to  life" 
(No.  2270).  The  1987  Vatican  document 
Instruction  on  Bioethics  (Donwn  Vitae)  offers 
further  recommendations  regarding  the 
sanctity  of  life  amidst  difficult  decisions 
that  have  arisen  in  our  age  of  sophisticated 
reproductive  technologies.  Documents  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  repeat  the  universal  church's  con- 
demnation of  abortion  and  challenge  the 
faithful  in  our  country  to  advocate  vigor- 
ously for  the  protection  of  unborn  life. 

II.  Our  Jesuit  Tradition  of  Respect  for 
Life 

In  all  of  our  Jesuit  works  and  institutions 
and  in  our  shared  charism  to  serve,  we 
hope  to  witness  ever  more  authentically  to 
God's  mercy  and  saving  love  for  all 
humankind.  The  close  linking  of  the  ser- 
vice of  faith  and  the  promotion  of  justice 
has  been  a  hallmark  of  Jesuit  ministries 
from  the  very  beginning.  There  can  be  no 
service  of  faith  without  the  promotion  of 
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justice.  Jesuits,  therefore,  must  seek  an  end 
to  the  injustice  of  abortion. 

It  is  part  of  our  Jesuit  charism  to  enter 
into  creative  dialogue  with  diverse  cul- 
tures, a  concern  that  reflects  our  desire  to 
evangelize  in  the  most  universal  sense. 
Such  concern  positions  us  well  to  engage 
in  fruitful  interaction  with  contemporary 
spokespersons  of  diverse  viewpoints  on 
life  issues. 

Ignatian  spirituality  reminds  us  that 
the  work  of  making  correct  choices  about 
moral  issues  such  as  respect  for  unborn  life 
is  a  difficult  one.  Through  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  believer  comes 
to  realize  that  our  lamentable  hardness  of 
heart,  our  sinful  tendency  toward  selfish- 
ness and  our  aptitude  for  choosing  to  fol- 
low the  "enemy  of  our  human  nature" 
make  refusal  to  protect  human  dignity  a 
real  possibility  even  for  well-intentioned 
people. 

St.  Ignatius  was  famous  for  teaching 
the  "discernment  of  spirits"  and  urged  his 
followers  to  take  greater  notice  of  their 
emotions,  internal  movements  and  spiri- 
tual desires.  He  instructs  us  to  be  attentive 
to  the  various  kinds  of  decisions  that  typi- 
cally confront  us,  including  matters  of 
clear  right  and  wrong. 

These  insights  shed  some  light  on  the 
ethics  of  abortion,  at  least  insofar  as  we 
might  assist  in  discerning  the  psychological 
health  and  spiritual  state  of  those  who  pro- 
cure or  undergo  abortions.  Evidence  from 
numerous  sources,  including  the  Project 
Rachel  programs  set  up  in  many  dioceses 
to  counsel  women  and  men  who  have 
experienced  or  been  involved  with  abor- 
tions, suggests  at  least  two  things.  First, 
that  tremendous  pressure  is  often  brought 
to  bear  on  women  facing  unplanned  preg- 
nancies. Second,  that  horrible  trauma  and 
regret  often  haunt  participants  in  the  after- 
math of  abortion.  As  the  United  States 
bishops  poignantly  noted:  "Roe  v.  Wade 
has  left  a  trail  of  broken  hearts."  The  strug- 
gle to  achieve  a  sense  of  reconciliation  with 
God  and  the  aborted  child  often  takes 
years  to  resolve,  if  it  happens  at  all. 

A  key  theme  of  Ignatian  spirituality  is 
freedom.  Indeed,  an  important  function  of 
a  spiritual  director  in  the  Ignatian  tradition 
is  to  facilitate  the  freedom  of  the  directee. 
This  might  include  aspects  of  what  can  be 
called  "freedom  from"  (e.g.,  freedom  from 
fears  or  inordinate  attachments)  and 
aspects  of  "freedom  for"  (e.g.,  freedom  to 
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pursue  a  more  authentic  calling,  lifestyle  or 
set  of  relationships).  Political  philosophy 
teaches  us  that  freedom  is  not  the  power  to 
do  what  we  like  but  what  we  ought.  All  too 
often  in  abortion  debates,  "liberty"  and 
"choice"  devolve  into  code-words  for  utter 
freedom  to  terminate  a  pregnane)'  without 
limits  or  conditions. 

To  be  pro-life  is  to  be  pro-woman. 
Because  we  support  women,  we  oppose 
abortion.  We  realize  that  the  prevalence  of 
abortion  on  demand  is  a  clear  indication 
that  women  are  not  receiving  the  types  of 
societal  and  personal  support  necessary  to 
bring  their  pregnancies  to  term.  As  Mary 
Ann  Glendon,  die  Harvard  law  professor 
who  headed  the  Holy  See's  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations'  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Women  at  Beijing  in  1995, 
stated:  "All  who  are  genuinely  committed 
to  the  advancement  of  women  can  and 
must  offer  a  woman  or  a  girl  who  is  preg- 
nant, frightened  and  alone  a  better  alterna- 
tive than  the  destruction  of  her  own 
unborn  child." 

Just  as  Jesus  sought  out  opportunities 
to  reach  out  to  women  who  were  down- 
trodden, challenging  the  social  conven- 
tions of  his  day,  so  has  the  Society  of  Jesus 
worked  with  and  for  women  since  its 
founding.  St.  Ignatius  worked  with  women 
of  faith  throughout  his  life,  accepting  their 
offerings  when  he  was  a  destitute  pilgrim 
and  working  for  their  advancement  locally 
in  his  years  in  Rome  and  universally 
through  the  men  he  missioned  around  the 
world.  In  our  day,  the  34th  General 
Congregation  stated  its  firm  resolve  to 
oppose  any  social  injustice  based  on  gen- 
der, reflecting  the  best  of  this  relationship 
between  women  and  the  Society  of  Jesus 
throughout  the  world  in  its  Decree  14, 
"Jesuits  and  the  Situation  of  Women  in 
Church  and  Civil  Society." 

Some  influential  voices  posit  a  zero- 
sum  conflict  between  "women's  reproduc- 
tive rights"  and  the  right  to  life  of  unborn 
children.  Jesuits  ought  to  find  their  place 
among  those  who  demonstrate  the  obvious 
confluence  of  women's  rights  and  respect 
for  life  in  all  its  forms.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
summed  this  partnership  up  when  he 
wrote:  "Therefore,  in  firmly  rejecting  'pro- 
choice'  it  is  necessary  to  become  coura- 
geously 'pro- woman,'  promoting  a  choice 
that  is  truly  in  favor  of  women.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  woman,  in  fact,  who  pays  the 
highest  price,  not  only  for  her  mother- 
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i  n  Santa  Clara  University 

www.scu.edu/PastoralMinistries 
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a  speciof  service  to  our  readers,  America  has  provided  this  select  fisting  of  centers  for  religious  retreats.  >\\viae  rani 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930. 
Phone:  (845)  928-2213;  Fax:  (845) 
928-9437;  e-mail:  thevenet@fron- 
tiernet.net; 


www.rc.net/ newyork/bethany. 

One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has  84  beautiful 
acres  and  borders  on  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  2  hermitages 
and  a  lakeside  cottage  available.  Ask  for  brochure  with 
details. 

Summer  Directed  retreats:  call  for  schedule.  Day  and 
weekend  programs  and  individual  retreats  available 
throughout  the  year. 


CENACLE  SPIRITUAL 
LIFE  CENTER 

nMAfl  £  tftW!  South  Dixie  Highway, 

INALLt  ^  A*-  Lantana,  FL  33462.  Phone: 

(561)  582-2534;  Fax:  (561) 
582-8070;  e-mail: 
CenacleFl@aol.com;  www.cenaclesisters.org. 


Located  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.  An  oasis  where  people  of  all  faiths  who  are  in 
search  of  meaning  can  come  away  to  reflect,  ponder,  be 
challenged,  seek  a  vision  of  their  lives  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  God.  We  offer  retreats  and  sabbatical  pro- 
grams and  are  available  to  groups.  Please  request  a  pro- 
gram calendar. 


INISFADA  INTERFAITH  ZEN  CENTER 

St.  Ignatius  ^I^ctreat  ^Housc 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  11030 

Phone:  (917)  270-2454,  e-mail:  roconnell8@aol.com,  www. 
kennedyzen.org 

Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life,  prayer  and  liturgy 
Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi 

Six-day  retreats:  June  13  -19,  2003  &  August  8-14, 
2003... $335  each  session.  Three-day  retreat:  October  10  - 
13,  2003...$235.  Also  available  2-day  retreat...$165. 

Send  deposit  checks  for  $100  (made  out  to  St.  Ignatius 
Retreat  House)  to:  R.  O'Connell,  322  E.  94th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10128.  Please  include  your  email  address. 


JESUIT  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER 

Margaret  Verstege,  R.S.M., 
Director,  P.O.  Box  7,  Hot 
Springs,  NC  28743.  Phone:  (828) 
622-7366;  Fax:  (828)  622-3586; 
e-mail:  vpaul@madison.main.nc.us 

The  Jesuit  House  of  Prayer  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  at  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina.  The 
peaceful  atmosphere  and  natural  beauty  offers  a  haven 
for  prayer.  Retreats  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Directed  and  private 
retreats.  Eucharist  daily.  For  more  information  write  or 
call. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 
P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
CANADA,  N1H  6J9.  Phone:  (519) 
824-1250;  Fax:  (519)  767-0994; 
www.loyolahouse.ca 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beauti- 
ful farmland,  Loyola  House  is 
known  around  the  world  for  its  role 
in  the  growth  of  the  personally  directed  retreat.  The  expe- 
rience continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of  most  of  our  pro- 
grams: eight-day  and  weekend  retreats,  the  40-day 
istitute  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  two-month  intern- 
md  various  training  programs. 


]oyoCa  Retreat  House 


Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  161  James  Street,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960.  Phone:  (973)  539-0740;  FAX:  (973)  898-9839; 
e-mail:  retreathouse@loyola.org;  www.loyola.org. 

Located  on  30  acres  of  woodland,  Loyola  offers  a  welcom- 
ing environment  for  prayer  and  solitude.  Preached  and 
directed  retreats  for  laity,  priests  and  religious  and  the 
full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are  scheduled  dur- 
ing the  year.  Groups  planning  their  own  programs  are 
welcome. 


f  focations  and  specialized  programs  is  avaifaGfc.  cEach  oj^cring  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  spirituaf  rcnewaf  and  arowtfi. 


MANRESA  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

1390  Quarton  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI 
48304-3554.  Phone:  (248)  644-4933;  Fax: 
(248)  664-8291;  www.manresa-sj.org. 

Come  to  Manresa!  Share  our  39  acres  of 
contemplative  space.  Our  summer  schedule:  Directed 
Retreats:  May  27-June  5;  June  23-July  2;  July  7-16  and  July 
16-25.  Thirty-day  Spiritual  Exercises:  June  23-July  24. 
Sisters  preached  retreats:  June  16-22  and  July  14-20.  Write 
or  call  for  our  annual  schedule.  Registrations  are  neces- 
sary. 


MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

5361  S.  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH 


MILRDRD 

SRRmUALV 45150.  Phone:  (513)  248-3500;  Fax: 

CENTER  (513> 248-3503; 

a  .esu„  „aai„on  smce  1925     e-mail:  Spiritualcenter® 
zoomtown.com;  www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center,  on  a  37- 
acre  campus  outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted 
group  and  individual  retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats 
include:  Contemplative  Retreat  with  Hans  Koenen,  S.J. 
June  12-18;  and  a  30-Day  Ignatian  Retreat  with  Martha 
Buser,  O.S.U.,  Bill  Creed,  S.J.,  and  other  Jesuits  June  22- 
July  23;  Spiritual  Journaling  Retreat  with  Joe  Zarantonello 
August  15-17;  and  a  Celtic  Retreat  August  22-24. 
Personally  directed  retreats  are  June  20-28,  July  11-19, 
October  10-17,  and  November  30-  December  7. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL 
CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls 
ON  L2G  7B7  Canada.  Phone:  (905) 
356-4113  x  225;  Fax:  (905)  358-2548.  e- 
mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca; 
www.carmelniagara.com 

Directed  Retreats  this  summer:  June 
22-28,  July  20-26,  August  3-9  (call  for 
other  dates).  Stillness  &  Knowing:  Insight  Meditation  for 
Christians:  June  6-8;  Contemplative  Prayer  with  Ernest 
Larkin,  O'Carm.:  June  20-22;  Icon  Painting  Workshop 
with  Philip  Zimmerman:  June  22-28;  Cataracts  and 
Rainbows:  For  Women  Religious:  July  6-12;  Living  Icons 
of  God:  For  Byzantine  Catholics:  August  15-17.  For  full 
retreat  schedule  see  our  website  or  call  for  a  brochure. 
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heartretreat.org 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE 

4801  N.  Highway  67,  P.O. 
Box  185,  Sedalia,  CO  80135. 
I  Phone:  (303)  688-4198;  Fax: 
__   (3(H)  hSS-  i)h33;  e-mail: 
'iito'j  shjesrh@aol.com;  sacred- 


Located  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills  and  sur- 
rounded by  panoramic  views  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Sacred  Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  provides  the  per- 
fect setting  for  solitude,  reflection  and  prayer. 
Individually  directed  silent  retreats  are  offered  year- 
round  for  clergy,  religious  and  laity.  An  experienced  staff 
of  Jesuits,  women  religious  and  laity  welcomes  you  to 
share  in  the  richness  of  the  Ignatian  tradition. 


gt.  H^natius  cf^ctrcat  House 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhassct,  NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfa- 
da@inisfada.net;  www.inisfada.net 


30-Day  Retreat:  6/27-7/31;  Individually  Directed 
Retreats:  4/10-17;  5/9-16;  7/5-12;  7/14-18;  7/21-28;  8/1-8; 
Guided  Retreat:  Fully  Alive  in  Christ,  7/14-18  or  7/21-28; 
Zen  Spirit/Christian  Spirit:  8/8-14;  Wellness  for  Women: 
a  gentle,  stress  free  program  of  wholeness  &  holi- 
ness-8/18-22.  Labyrinth,  Outdoor  Stations  &  Emmaus 
Walk,  Gym  with  Sauna  &  Jacuzzi,  Outdoor  Swimming 
Pool. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

PO  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155. 
Phone:  (724)  964-8920  ext.  3358; 
http:  /  /  villamaria.tripod.com. 


Located  in  pastoral  western  PA,  VMRC,  a 
ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  offers 
retreats,  workshops;  ongoing  spiritual  direction;  2003 
summer  offerings  include:  Contemplative  Outreach: 
Grow  in  Silence,  June  15-22;  Guided  Retreat:  An 
Introduction  to  Christian  Mediation,  June  22-27;  Directed 
Retreats,  July  7-13,  July  20-27,  August  10-17,  September 
21-27  and  October  19-27,  2003.  Facilities  include  indoor 
swimming,  fitness  room,  art  house,  expansive  grounds. 
Daily  Eucharist  is  available. 


hood,  but  even  more  for  its  destruction, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  life  of  the  child 
who  has  been  conceived.  The  only  honest 
stance,  in  these  cases,  is  that  of  radical  sol- 
idarity with  the  woman.  It  is  not  right  to 
leave  her  alone." 

III.  Public  Dialogue  About  Abortion  in  a 
Pluralistic  Society 

The  United  States  is  blessed  to  be  a  plu- 
ralistic society  with  a  vigorous  tradition  of 
free  thought  and  speech.  To  be  surround- 
ed by  such  a  kaleidoscope  of  cultures,  cus- 
toms and  ideas  is  a  privilege  rare  in  human 
history.  While  enriching,  this  can  also  be  a 
potential  source  of  frustration  and  con- 
flict. What  binds  the  United  States 
together  is  a  tradition  of  tolerance  and 
mutual  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  Catholics  and  Jesuits,  we  would 
naturally  prefer  to  live  in  a  country  where 
every  citizen,  voter  and  court  consistently 
favor  legal  recognition  of  and  protection 
for  the  unborn.  We  are  encouraged  by 
recent  evidence  indicating  a  modest  shift 
of  public  opinion  away  from  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  abortion,  and  are  heartened  that 
recent  polls  now  show  that  far  fewer 


Americans  are  willing  to  call  themselves 
"prochoice."  In  addition,  we  are  also 
encouraged  by  the  large  influx  of  young 
Americans — those  under  30,  and  there- 
fore survivors  of  Roe  v.  Wade — who  are 
active  in  pro-life  efforts. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that 
phrases  such  as  "the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  and  "the 
inherent  dignity  and  the  equal  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family"  in  documents  like  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Righ  ts,  are  phrases 
with  contested  meanings  that  others 
understand  differently  than  we  do.  This 
awareness  can  lead  us  in  two  directions, 
only  one  of  which  will  be  constructive  in 
the  long  run.  The  first  is  the  sectarian 
option,  something  which  has  decidedly 
not  been  the  dominant  thread  of  the  long 
Catholic  tradition.  It  would  lead  us  to 
seclude  ourselves  from  this  corrupt  world, 
and  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the 
workings  of  governments,  courts  and  the 
whole  "culture  of  death."  It  might  make  us 
feel  better  for  a  time,  perhaps  savoring  the 
illusion  that  we  are  at  least  preserving  our 
moral  purity  within  a  corrupt  world,  but  it 
would  not  be  socially  responsible. 


The  more  attractive  option  seeks  nei- 
ther to  flee  nor  to  dominate  situations  of 
pluralism.  It  commits  us  rather  to  a  pro- 
cess of  engaging  those  who  initially  dis- 
agree with  us  on  some  issues,  seeking  to 
create  an  acceptable  consensus  wherever 
possible  In  building  upon  those  truths  on 
which  we  can  reach  agreement,  while  con- 
tinuing to  educate  and  persuade  those  who 
disagree  with  our  convictions.  This  path 
of  "proposing,  rather  than  imposing,"  was 
described  by  the  great  American  Jesuit 
theologian  of  the  past  century,  John 
Courtney  Murray.  While  emphasizing  the 
value  of  tolerance  and  mutual  dialogue,  he 
also  advised  against  any  sort  of  moral  rela- 
tivism that  might  lead  one  to  despair  of 
finding  and  pursuing  fundamental  truths 
about  human  existence.  Another  way  of 
describing  this  stance  is  to  say  that  Jesuits 
are  committed  to  narrowing  the  gap 
between  the  current  civil  law  of  our  nation 
and  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  as  we 
understand  it.  Our  long-term  goal 
remains  full  legal  recognition  of  and  pro- 
tection for  the  unborn  child — from  the 
moment  of  conception. 

In  the  near  future,  we  cannot  realisti- 
cally expect  complete  agreement  among 
all  participants  in  the  abortion  debate.  We 
must  listen  respectfully  to  others'  opin- 
ions, just  as  we  expect  a  fair  hearing  of  our 
own  arguments  against  abortion.  Our 
confidence  in  the  persuasive  power  of  well 
articulated  defenses  of  pro-life  positions 
sustains  us,  even  as  we  acknowledge  the 
long  struggle  ahead.  An  acceptable  out- 
come may  be  a  long  way  off,  although 
building  a  consensus  against  the  most 
egregious  wrongs,  such  as  partial-birth 
abortions,  may  be  possible  sooner  than  we 
expect.  In  the  meantime,  our  common 
calling  is  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the 
unborn,  the  "least  of  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters" (Mt  25:40),  through  prayer  and 
political  activism. 

As  we  have  throughout  our  nearly 
500-year  history,  Jesuits  will  continue  to 
undertake  a  broad  variety  of  works  and 
play  diverse  roles  in  the  church  and  in  the 
wider  society.  It  is  our  desire  that  Jesuits, 
along  with  their  colleagues,  will  continue 
to  offer  a  consistent  message  of  respect  for 
life,  especially  for  unborn  children.  All  of 
God's  daughters  and  sons,  particularly  the 
most  vulnerable  and  those  yet  to  be  born, 
must  be  treated  with  respect  and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  our  nation. 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY.WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


MA.  is?  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  •  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  •  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  ext.  7613 
www.loyola.edu/pastoral 
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Contemplatives  in 
Action 

The  Jesuit  Way 

By  William  A.  Barry,  S.J.  and  Robert 
G.Doherty.  S.J. 

Paulist  Press.  128p  $11.95 
ISBN  0809141 124 

By  any  yardstick,  Contemplatives  in  Action: 
The  Jesuit  Way  surpasses  all  expectations. 
This  book  is  a  gem  and  is  destined  to  be  a 
classic  introduction  for  all  future  reading 
about  Jesuits  and  their  "way." 

William  A.  Barry,  S.J.,  and  Robert  G. 
Doherty,  S.J.,  accomplish  something 
rather  remarkable  in  this  book.  They  write 
for  a  general  audience — colleagues,  bene- 
factors, friends,  graduates  of  Jesuit  schools 
and  co-workers  in  other  Jesuit  min- 
istries— but  at  the  same  time  for  Jesuits 
themselves,  often  a  tough  audience  to 
please.  They  will  find  the  book  credible 
and  probably  challenging  as  well.  The 
authors  write  with  clarity,  an  impressive 
command  of  Jesuit  history  and  an  uncom- 
mon sensitivity  to  Jesuit  spirituality  that 
reflect  many  years  spent  in  service  to  and 
with  other  Jesuits.  Maybe  most  helpful  of 
all,  they  respond  to  real  questions  on  the 
minds  of  "outsiders"  with  candid  and 
informed  "insider"  answers. 

The  book  begins,  appropriately 
enough,  with  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
authors  identify  in  his  life  seeds  of  para- 
dox: the  soldier-saint,  the  contemplative- 
activist,  the  administrative  genius-mystic. 
Permutations  of  these  paradoxes  become 
the  genetic  spiritual  DNA  pool  inherited 
by  his  sons.  Fathers  Barry  and  Doherty 
dig  beneath  the  surface  of  these  paradoxes 
and  examine  seven  pairs  of  tensions  with 
their  Jesuit  particularities.  These  are  ten- 
sions between  trust  in  God  and  trust  in 
one's  own  talents,  prayer  and  action,  com- 
panionship and  mission,  obedience  and 
learning  from  experience,  the  center  and 
the  periphery,  poverty  and  use  of  the 
world's  goods  and,  finally,  the  tension 
between  chastity  and  affective  friendship. 


None  of  these  tensions  is  ever 
resolved  or  completely  managed.  Indeed, 
a  Jesuit  does  not  want  to  snuff  out  either 
side  of  the  tension.  Nor  does  he  want  to 
maintain  static  equilibrium  between  them. 
Instead,  he  hopes  to  live  within  the  ten- 
sions in  a  way  that  is  life-giving  and  cre- 
ative. And  while  the  ground  between  two 
poles  shifts,  he  knows  the  only  way  to  sur- 
vive whole  and  without  neuroses  is  by 
trusting  the  hand  of  God  to  guide  the  see- 
saw. 

For  each  set  of  tensions  the  authors 
touch  base  with  Ignatius  and  subsequent 
interpretations  and  modifications  of  foun- 
dational insights.  They  offer  apposite  and 
often  intriguing  stories,  and  illustrate  the 
downside  of  collapsing  the  tension  in  favor 
of  one  side  or  another.  So,  for  example, 
when  they  examine  the  tension  between 
poverty  and  the  use  of  money  and  materi- 
al goods — one  of  my  favorite  chapters — 
Barry  and  Doherty  recall  for  us  Ignatius' 
instruction  that  rules  concerning  poverty 
for  Jesuits  be  adjusted  only  to  make  them 
stricter.  By  the  same  token,  poverty  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  but  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  needs  of  the  aposto- 
late.  Sometimes  a  more  demanding  form 
of  poverty  is  called  for,  sometimes  less. 

The  32  nd  General  Congregation  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  (1974-75)  addressed 
this  tension  by  proposing  that  the  Jesuit 
community  and  the  apostolic  institution 
be  separately  incorporated.  An  institution 
could  have  endowments  and  receive 
income.  By  contrast,  a  Jesuit  community 
is  to  have  no  stable  revenues  from  invest- 
ed capital  and  is  required  to  distribute  its 
surplus  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  with 
a  cushion  set  aside  for  contingency  pur- 
poses. The  Congregation's  Decree  12 
emphasized:  "Jesuits  will  be  unable  to  hear 
the  'cry  of  the  poor'  unless  they  have 
greater  personal  experience  of  the  miseries 
and  distress  of  the  poor";  and  the  standard 
of  living  in  Jesuit  houses  "should  not  be 
higher  than  that  of  a  family  of  slender 
means  whose  providers  must  work  hard 
for  its  support." 

There's  not  much  wiggle  room  in 
these  decrees.  Furthermore,  the  blood  of 
40  Jesuits  murdered  in  the  last  30  years — 
men  who  lived  in  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel's  call  for 
justice — makes  it  inexorably  clear  where 


the  Society  of  Jesus  wants  to  stand  and 
with  whom. 

Although  "affection"  might  not  be  the 
first  word  we  associate  with  Jesuits,  it 
seeps  into  several  tensions  as  a  soothing 
balm.  Barry  and  Doherty  acknowledge, 
for  instance,  that  the  regimented  prayer 
formation  of  years  ago  made  it  seem  for 
some  that  prayer  was  duty  and  obligation 
and  not  the  place  where  an  affective  rela- 
tionship with  Christ  was  begun,  nurtured 
and  cherished.  When  prayer  is  experi- 
enced in  less  than  positive  terms,  the  nec- 
essary tension  between  prayer  and  action 
disintegrates  in  favor  of  sometimes  frenet- 
ic, frequently  soul-less  work.  The  antidote 
is  an  attractive  understanding  of  prayer,  in 
the  spirit  of  Ignatius,  where  Christ  is  met 
as  friend  and  companion  who  accepts, 
loves,  forgives,  consoles  and  responds  to 
the  deepest  desires  of  the  human  spirit. 
Action  then  flows  from  and  is  a  comple- 
ment to  prayer,  not  an  escape  from  it.  And 
the  creative  tension  holds. 

The  authors  also  remind  us  that 
Jesuits  have  been  grappling  with  the  redis- 
covery of  community  life,  the  need  to 
know  one  another  at  more  than  a  superfi- 
cial level,  to  remember  absent  friends  and 
to  put  the  needs  of  others  and  the  Society 
ahead  of  their  own,  because  only  when 
this  kind  of  genuine  affection  is  present 
can  a  Jesuit  avoid  being  seduced, 
absorbed,  identified  and  isolated  in  a  pri- 
vate and  cold,  though  possibly  intellectu- 
ally productive  world.  Apparently  living  in 
a  Jesuit  house,  even  when  it  is  occupied  by 
many  other  Jesuits,  does  not  guarantee 
supportive  friendship  founded  on  a  mutu- 
al commitment  to  Christ  and  service  to 
others.  When  it  does  exist,  the  tension 
between  community  and  mission  is  sus- 
tained. 
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But  friendship  is  risky,  especially  for 
celibates  who  live  the  vow  of  chastity  and 
at  the  same  time  welcome  affective  rela- 
tionships. It  is  surely  more  difficult  in  cul- 
tures where  promiscuous  opposite-sex  or 
same-sex  genital  expression  is  permitted,  if 
not  encouraged.  Yet  it  is  certainly  in  the 
spirit  of  Ignatius  to  keep  both  ends  of  the 
chastity-affective  friendship  tension  alive. 
Ignatius  himself  had  close  friendships  with 
women  and  men  all  his  life  and  was  willing 
to  struggle  with  some  of  those  friendships 
rather  than  give  them  up.  It  seems  possible 
to  live  this  tension  with  integrity  and  joy 
only  if  a  Jesuit  (or  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter)  is  mature  enough  to  honor  his 
commitment,  humble  enough  to  disclose 
his  conflicted  desires  and  wise  enough  to 
seek  and  embrace  the  grace  of  God  that 
promises  to  satisfy  us — not  only  ultimate- 
ly, but  in  the  here  and  now  as  well. 

Early  in  their  book,  Barry  and 
Doherty  tell  us  that  the  call  of  God  to  each 
Jesuit  is  a  call  to  love,  to  serve  and  to  help 
souls.  Without  the  slightest  doubt,  helpful 
guidance  in  exercising  that  call  will  most 
certainly  be  the  legacy  of  this  book. 

Doris  Donnelly 

Unconscious 
Theologian 

Flannery  O'Connor 

Spiritual  Writings 

Edited  by  Robert  Ellsberg 

Orbis.  160p$15 
ISBN  1510154105 

Flannery  O'Connor  downplayed  the  deep 
spirituality  that  infused  her  life  and  her 
works.  She  is  probably  saying  "Haw,  haw, 
haw"  in  the  southern  backwoods  accent 
that  she  sometimes  affected  as  she  views 
this  new  title  in  the  Modern  Spiritual 
Masters  series. 

The  series  introduces  readers  to 
inspiring  religious  leaders  by  presenting 
judiciously  selected  passages  from  their 
work.  A  sampling  of  the  writers — all  of 
whom  write  to  express  spiritual  ideas — 
includes  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Henri 
Nouwen,  Merton,  Mother  Teresa  and 
Ghandi.  O'Connor  is  the  first  fiction 
writer  published  in  the  series.  Perhaps  she 
is  misplaced. 
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In  his  preface  the  editor  Robert 
Ellsberg  tells  about  meeting  Flannery 
O'Connor  through  reading  her  letters, 
and  how  this  literary  encounter  led  to  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism.  So  it  is  clear 
that,  for  him,  O'Connor's  "spiritual  writ- 
ings" are  powerful.  In  addition  to  choos- 
ing excerpts  from  her  works,  Ellsberg 
occasionally  annotates  them  or  clarifies 
and  expands  them  with  footnotes. 

Richard  Giannone  introduces  the  vol- 
ume with  an  extensive  essay  entitled 
"Flannery  O'Connor's  Dialogue  With 
the  Age."  He  states  biographical  facts, 
evaluates  O'Connor's  novels  and  short 
story  collections,  alludes  to  her  wide- 
ranging  reading,  mentions  her  book 
reviews  and  extols  her  letters.  Asserting 
that  "this  collection  charts  a  course 
through  O'Connor's  spiritual  insights," 
he  comments  on  each  of  the  five  sections 
of  the  book:  "Christian  Realism," 
"Mother  and  Teacher,"  "Revelation,"  "A 
Reason  to  Write"  and  "The  Province  of 
Joy." 

The  book  draws  from  her  letters, 
essays  and  fiction,  with  most  weight  given 
to  her  letters.  Those  included  could  be 
called  "spiritual  writings,"  but  they  repre- 
sent only  a  small  sample  of  The  Habit  of 
Being,  a  lifetime  of  letters  collected  and 
sensitively  annotated  by  the  late  Sally 
Fitzgerald,  the  friend  who  knew 
O'Connor  best.  In  this  source,  one  finds 
O'Connor  alive:  funny,  cynical,  amused, 
angry,  curious,  staunch  against  adversity, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  spiritual  mixed 
in — higgledy-piggledy.  By  choosing  only 
letters  with  spiritual  themes,  Ellsberg 
achieves  the  goal  of  the  series;  but  such  a 
focus  presents  a  single-sided  view  of 
O'Connor's  personality. 

Excerpts  from  O'Connor's  essays  are 
subject  to  the  same  distortion.  O'Connor 
states  her  views  about  fiction  and  faith 
clearly  and  persuasively  in  her  essays,  but 
excerpts  from  them  lack  the  balance  that 
she  achieves,  through  humor,  as  she 
attempts  to  make  her  "Christ-haunted" 
fiction  apprehensible  to  a  nonbelieving 
world.  The  integral  unity  of  her  writing, 
both  essays  and  fiction,  demands  a  read- 
ing from  beginning  to  end.  Although  the 
essence  of  her  thought  is  communicated 
in  the  excerpts,  the  balance  that  the  con- 
text would  have  provided  is  lost. 

Least  useful  are  the  excerpts  from  her 
fiction.  Selections  ranging  from  eight 
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lines  to  three  pages  from  Wise  Blood,  The 
Violent  Bear  It  Away  and  four  short  stories 
cannot  stand  alone;  they  are  knitted  into 
the  fabric  of  the  fiction  and  derive  their 
meaning  from  every  sentence  of  the  nar- 
rative. A  saving  grace:  the  compendium 
contains  one  complete  short  story, 
"Revelation."  Here  we  have  O'Connor  at 
the  top  of  her  game:  grounded  in  reality, 
hinting  at  race  relations,  illuminating  the 
inbreak  of  grace,  demonstrating  the 
acceptance  of  grace,  using  "dreams  and 
visions"  to  portray  an  inner  world.  The 
story  begins  in  a  doctor's  small  waiting 
room  and  ends  in  the  "pig  parlor"  of  a 
family  hog  farm:  absolute  reality,  magnif- 
icent transcendence. 

But  is  "Revelation"  a  "spiritual  writ- 
ing"? In  one  of  her  essays,  O'Connor 
states  that  "it  is  in  the  nature  of  fiction  not 
to  be  good  for  much  unless  it  is  good  in 
itself."  So  "Revelation"  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, a  totally  imagined  and  carefully 
constructed  story,  with  a  spiritual  dimen- 
sion that  grows  out  of  every  sentence, 
every  scene.  The  categories  of  fiction  and 
spiritual  writing  may  at  times  converge, 
but  "Revelation"  is  essentially  a  well- 
wrought  tale,  created  during  the  last 
round  of  O'Connor's  bout  with  lupus, 
which  led  to  her  death  at  age  39. 

In  the  preface,  Ellsberg  puts  an  impri- 
matur on  this  volume  which,  despite  all 
my  caveats,  I  respect.  He  tells  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  Sally  Fitzgerald,  of  her 
agreement  to  edit  this  book  and  of  their 
mutual  conviction  "that  Flannery 
O'Connor  should  be  esteemed  not  simply 
as  one  of  the  great  artists  of  our  time,  but 
as  one  of  the  great  guides  and  companions 
of  the  spiritual  life."  She  endorsed  his 
proposal  to  include  O'Connor  in  the 
Modern  Spiritual  Masters  series  but  died 
before  she  could  undertake  the  work  of 
editor. 

Perhaps  seekers  after  the  spiritual  will 
come  to  Flannery  O'Connor  as  a  "spiritu- 
al guide"  and  be  led  to  the  fullness  of  her 
fiction,  her  letters  and  her  essays.  If  so, 
they  will  find  an  unconscious  theologian, 
consciously  creating  a  fictional  world  that 
is  "spattered  with  the  blood  of  redemp- 
tion," a  witty  and  winning  letter-writer 
and  a  plain-talking  and  wise  essayist.  If 
this  book  serves  as  an  all-points-alert  for 
new  readers  of  O'Connor's  fiction,  it  will 
have  served  its  purpose  well. 

Kathleen  Feeley 
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Rosemary  Mahoney  is  a  good  traveler 
and  a  good  writer — interested,  interest- 
ing and  strikingly  unconventional  in  her 
perceptions.  In  earlier  books,  she  has 
allowed  us  to  listen  to  people  in  China 
(The  Early  Arrival  oj ^ Dreams)  and  Ireland 
(Whoredom  in  Kimmage,  a  1994  National 
Book  Critics  Circle  Award  finalist).  In 
The  Singular  Pilgrim  her  canvas  is  the 
pilgrimage,  that  act  which  "concerns  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  self  to  God, 
beyond  the  standard  rituals  of  a  religious 
institution." 

Like  all  travelers,  Rosemary 
Mahoney  brings  along  her  own  religious 
and  personal  history,  idiosyncracies, 
temperament,  losses  and  longings.  She  is 
honest  about  her  ambivalence  toward 
the  church  but  is  wise  enough  to  keep 
her  focus  on  her  "holy  travels"  and  not 
on  herself.  Part  of  this  restraint  is,  I  sus- 
pect, due  to  the  influence  of  her  mother, 
a  remarkable  woman  who  survived  a 
childhood  bout  with  polio  (two  siblings 
died)  and  the  residual  paralysis;  widowed 


early,  she  was  left  to  raise  seven  children 
alone.  Hers  is  the  eloquent  voice  of  the 
sober  Catholic  ("I  believe  in  God,  I  live 
by  the  cross"),  with  her  bracing,  fervent 
belief  in  the  Eucharist  and  embrace  of 
the  discipline  of  religion.  Her  lack  of 
sentimentality  is  an  effective  counter- 
point to  the  heightened  emotionalism  of 
some  pilgrims. 

The  other  thing  that  orients 
Rosemary  Mahoney  outward  is  her 
healthy  curiosity  about  pilgrimage  as  a 
religious  phenomenon  in  a  secular  age. 
Only  one  pilgrimage  goal — Varanasi,  the 
city  on  the  Ganges  sacred  to  devout 
Hindus — is  non-Christian.  The  others 
(Walsingham,  Lourdes,  El  Camino  de 
Santiago,  the  Holy  Land  and  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory)  elicit  distinct  ques- 
tions that  reflect  aspects  of  Christian 
faith  and  history  and  nuances  of  its  spir- 
itual tradition. 

WTiile  I  had  hoped  for  a  more  robust 
intellectual  framework  that  would  eluci- 
date the  theological  issues  that  begged  to 
be  addressed,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
that  of  a  book  that  belongs  to  the  more 
modest  genre  of  travel  literature.  In 
some  ways,  this  book  is  analogous  to  a 
pilgrimage.  As  Mahonev  so  ably  shows, 
one  sets  out  on  pilgrimage  but  cannot 
predict  what  will  be  found — indeed, 
noble  intent  seems  difficult  to  sustain 
when  the  pilgrim's  attention  is  necessar- 
ily focused  on  the  dangers,  fatigue  and 
sheer  physicality  required  of  this  reli- 
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jrious  act.  The  pilgrim  is  surprised  and 
transformed  by  the  act  of  pilgrimage. 

The  author  seems  to  falter  in 
Varanasi,  perhaps  because  its  religious 
language  is  so  foreign  to  her  fluency  in 
the  Christian  one.  The  prose  wanders,  as 
Mahoney  herself  did  through  the  city, 
trying  but  failing  to  grasp  its  import  and 
its  understanding  of  death.  The  chapter 
is  saved,  though,  by  its  loving  portrait  of 
16-year-old  Jaga,  the  remarkably  engag- 
ing young  man  who  is  her  guide.  It  is 
only  in  a  rare,  unguarded  conversation, 
"as  though  making  a  confession,"  that 


this  preternaturally  mature  soul  tells  her 
about  the  deaths,  within  one  month,  of 
his  three-year-old  sister  and  five-year- 
old  brother. 

Mahoney  has  long  been  captivated 
by  the  human  Jesus,  and  her  days  wan- 
dering in  the  hills  outside  of  Nazareth 
elicit  ruminations  on  his  courage  and 
loneliness.  She  offers  the  novel  idea  that, 
despite  the  varied  ways  Jesus  has  been 
presented  to  us  throughout  histoiy,  "he 
was  never  ugly.  Why  Christ  should  not 
be  ugly  was  significant  only  in  that  it 
revealed  the  universal  vanity  and*  preju- 
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dice  of  the  human  mind.  A  savior  worthy 
of  us  couldn't  possibly  have  been  home- 
ly-" 

Whether  or  not  that  is  an  accurate 
perception  about  Jesus,  it  is  an  apt 
metaphor  for  the  pilgrimages  that  are 
described  in  this  book.  That  they  reveal 
as  much  about  us,  our  vanity  and  preju- 
dice, as  they  do  about  God  is  attested  to 
in  descriptions  of  competing  interests  at 
holy  sites  in  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem  and 
the  anti-Catholic  demonstrators  at  the 
Anglican  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham, 
who  shout  about  the  "Romish  practice 
of  worshiping  false  idols." 

The  book  ends  with  "the  precision 
and  intricacy"  of  the  rigorous  penitential 
exercise  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  "The 
sense  of  shared  hardship,  the  extreme- 
ness of  it,  made  everyone  feel  close  and 
understood."  A  disparate  community  of 
pilgrims  "had  made  themselves  humble, 
and  in  their  humility  they  were  fierce. 
They  were  on  their  knees  but  they  were 
bold  enough  to  call  God  down.  It  was  a 
strange,  defiant,  ancient  practice."  It  is 
tempting  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  some 
day,  our  equally  disparate  human  com- 
munity, bound  together  by  the  suffering 
endemic  to  our  finite,  contingent  lives, 
will  unite  in  such  a  fierce  humility  of 
worship. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  book,  and,  per- 
haps because  of  the  author's  distance 
from  Catholicism,  it  lacks  the  spiritual 
maturity  that  a  more  conventional 
believer  (perhaps  her  mother)  would 
bring  to  the  exercise.  Nonetheless,  in  a 
time  when  religion  and  violence  are  so 
intimately  linked,  there  is  something 
hopeful  about  this  modest  look  at  a 
deeply  human  religious  practice  that  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  suitable  vehicle  tor 
worship. 

Mahoney  gives  us  not  only  the  spec- 
tacle of  pilgrimage,  but  also  its  quieter, 
more  intimate  moments.  She  tells  of  her 
meeting  with  Agnes  and  her  daughter 
Carla  ("unlikely  to  live  beyond  her  seven- 
teenth birthday").  This  is  their  third  trip 
to  Lourdes,  Agnes  explains,  but  "I  don't 
come. ..for  a  cure.  I  come  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  lovely  girl  I've  been  given." 

In  the  end,  perhaps  pilgrimages  exist 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  be 
places  in  this  world  where  such  luminous 
prayers  can  be  offered. 

Rachelle  Linner 
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Ribbon  School  of  607  students.  Successful  can- 
didate should  have  Catholic  school  teaching  and 
administrative  experience,  a  master's  degree,  as 
well  as  appropriate  administrative  certification. 
The  interested  candidate  should  excel  in  work- 


ing collaboratively  as  part  of  a  pastoral  staff  and 
team  member.  Salary  and  benefits  are  nego- 
tiable. Please  send  resume  to:  Principal  Search 
Committee,  St.  Matthias  Parish,  168  John  F. 
Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerset,  NJ  08873;  or  e-mail: 
pastor@stmatthias.net. 

DIOCESAN   DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY, 

Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  Contact  Msgr. 
Robert  Aucoin  at  aucoin@wadhams.edu  or  (315) 
393-4231  for  complete  information.  Prior  parish 
experience  required. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  Newman 
Hall/Holy  Spirit  Parish,  an  exciting  and  diverse 
urban  university  parish  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  is  seeking  a  sensitive,  flexible 
and  high-energy  person  to  direct  its  faith  forma- 
tion (religious  education)  program  for  K-12  and 
to  work  in  collaboration  with  staff  in  sacramental 


preparation.  Master's  degree  in  theology  or  reli- 
gious education  with  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
experience  is  preferred.  Position  available  mid- 
summer. Send  inquiries  and  resume  by  June  30  to: 
Rev.  Richard  Sparks,  C.S.P.,  Newman  Hall,  2 100 
Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  CA  94704. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Grades  6-young 
adult.  St.  Ann's  Parish  in  Lexington,  Neb.,  is 
accepting  resumes  to  fill  this  position  by  July  1, 
2003.  Looking  for  Catholic  role  model  who  enjoys 
teaching  and  working  with  youth/young  adults. 
Applicant  needs  good  organizational  and  motiva- 
tional skills,  must  lie  able  to  work  with  others,  be 
bilingual.  Please  send  resume  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to:  Rev.  Donald  A  Buhrman,  St.  Ann's 
Church,  P.O.  Box  578,  Lexington,  NE  68850- 
0578;  Ph:  (308)  324-4647;  e-mail:  Frdon@cozad- 
tel.net. 


Hesburgh  Sabbatical  Program  Director 

CATHOLIC  THEOLOGICAL  UNION,  CHICAGO 

The  Hesburgh  Sabbatical  Program  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago  is  one  of  the  pre- 
mier and  longest  running  sabbatical  programs  in  the  United  States.  Through  two  semester-based 
programs  each  academic  year,  it  serves  experienced  priests,  religious,  and  lay  ecclesial  ministers, 
providing  opportunity  for  reflection  and  updating  in  contemporary  theological  and  pastoral 
issues,  as  well  as  time  for  personal  and  professional  renewal.  The  program's  community-based 
and  holistic  approach  to  renewal  features  a  core  of  40  plus  nationally  recognized  experts  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines  who  teach  from  a  pastoral  perspective  while  focusing  on  transitions  in 
church  and  culture.  Located  in  the  university  and  lakefront  section  of  the  city,  and  near  to  down- 
town Chicago,  the  program  enjoys  access  to  the  extraordinary  cultural  and  educational  opportu- 
nities of  a  great  American  city  and  a  thriving  theological  center.  Responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
the  sabbatical  program  and  works  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Associate  Director.  This  full- 
time  position  reports  to  the  Vice  President  and  Academic  Dean  of  CTU,  and  holds  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  faculty  of  Catholic  Theological  Union,  the  host  institution  for  the  Hesburgh  Center. 
The  preferred  candidate  will  possess  a  vision  for  the  ministry  of  continuing  formation  of  priests, 
religious,  and  lay  ecclesial  ministers;  be  a  priest  in  good  standing;  hold  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology  or  related  field;  and  be  collaborative  and  entrepreneurial  with  administrative  ability. 

Send  resume  and  references  to:  Hesburgh  Search  Committee, 
c/o  Vice  President  and  Academic  Dean.  Catholic  Theological  Union, 
5401  S.  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60615.  Ph:  773.753.5306. 
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Retreats 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabliathretreats.org. 

INTERESTED  IN  INDIVIDUALLY  DIRECTED 
RETREATS?  Check  out  the  Jesuit  Retreat 
House-Cleveland:  www.jrh-cleveland.org. 

Travel 

STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 

Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
hoh@wiIhelm.name;  www.storyfest.com. 

Web  Sites 

SOMETHING     TO     THINK     ABOUT!  Visit 


wwww.consciencemusic.com. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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•  Degree,  certificate  and  sabbatical  options 

•  Fellowships  and  full  tuition  scholarships  available 
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Risks,  Challenges,  and  Opportunities 

0-81 46-2895-8  Paper,  232  pp.,  6  x  9,  $1 8.95 
www .  litpress.  org/Store/detail  .cfm  ?ID=2355 

"AH  Christians  who  thirst  for  unity  and  for  honesty 
should  welcome  this  book. " 
Gordon  W.  Lathrop 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia 
Rairiero  Cantalamessa.  O  EM.  Cap. 

Come,  Creator  Spirit 

Meditations  on  the  Veni  Creator 

Insights  on  the  Holy  Spirit  with  reflections, 
hymnography  of  Christian  traditions,  and  testimonies 
of  the  saints  for  all  those  who  seek  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

0-8146-2871-0   Paper,  392  pp.,  5  Ve  x  8  1A,  $19.95 

Rights  World,  except  Africa  and  Asia 
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letters 

Not  Polite 

I  have  followed  with  fascination  the 
exchanges  about  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  between  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles,  S.J.,  and  John  W.  O'Malley,  S.J. 
(2/24).  Equally  fascinating  have  been 
the  numerous  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  letters  that  America  readers 
have  written  in  response. 

Two  sentences  by  Cardinal  Dulles 
keep  haunting  me.  Stating  that  style 
should  not  eclipse  substance  and  writ- 
ing approvingly  of  Dominus  lesus,  he 
said:  "At  times  the  Roman  authorities 
have  found  it  necessary  to  speak  more 
plainly  and  less  diplomatically  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  fidelity....  The 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  seems  to  have  learned  from  hard 
experience  that  when  you  couch 
unpopular  teachings  in  'polite'  lan- 
guage, people  easily  conclude  that  you 
don't  mean  what  you  said." 

I  found  myself  asking,  "If  the 
church  is  not  to  use  polite  language, 
then  what  language  should  it  use?" 
Some  antonyms  for  "polite"  are:  impo- 
lite, rude,  harsh,  discourteous.  How  do 
we  help  people  hear  what  the  church  is 
obliged  to  preach?  Is  it  by  being  rude, 
disdainful  and  disrespectful — as  many 
Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  found 
in  the  language  of  Dominus  Iesus?  Or  is 
it  by  seeking  to  make  our  words  more 
expressive  of  the  attitudes  enjoined 
upon  us  by  Christ  and  St.  Paul — 
humility,  gentleness,  meekness, 
patience,  tenderheartedness,  long-suf- 
fering, kindness  and  loving  concern? 

Because  God  is  truth,  we  are 
tempted  to  respond  to  the  world's 
skepticism  by  speaking  more  sharply 
and  shouting  more  vociferously.  But 
because  God  is  love,  the  world  will  not 
hear  the  truth  about  which  we  speak 
unless  it  is  couched  in  a  loving  spirit.  If 
not  polite,  then  what? 

Richard  K.  Taylor 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Loss  at  Easter 

I  am  sitting  in  my  room  in  a  parish  on 
the  periphery  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  preparing  for  the  liturgies  of 
Holy  Week  and  Easter.  I  look  at  the 
pictures  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  April 
21  issue.  Two  young  boys:  one  lost  his 
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eucharistic  prayer,  even  though  it  omits 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  traditional  words 
of  consecration. 

Is  there  somewhere  an  insurmount- 
able theological  problem  with  respect  to 
the  historical  discipline  of  mandatory 
celibacy?  Celibacy  itself  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  holy  and  commendable  estate 
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male  priests,  and  there  is  no  justifiable 
reason  for  that  requirement  at  the  door 
of  the  seminary.  The  church  tells  us 
how  good  marriage  is,  so  why  is  it  bad 
for  my  pastor  to  be  married?  Eastern 
Rite  Catholic  priests  can  be  married, 
and  the  church  in  general  allowed  mar- 
ried priests  in  the  past.  A  married  Epis- 
copalian priest  can  convert  to  Catho- 


the 

results  of  a  failed  policy — the  male  celi- 
bate priesthood.  For  years  we  have  all 
been  asked  to  pray  for  more  vocations  to 
the  priesthood,  when  perhaps  we  could 
have  been  praying  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  God's  intentions  for  the 
priesthood. 

There  is  nothing  bad  about  celibate 
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Retreats 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

INTERESTED  IN  INDIVIDUALLY  DIRECTED 
RETREATS?  Check  out  the  Jesuit  Retreat 
House-Cleveland:  www.jrh-cleveland.org. 

Travel 

STORYTELLING    AND    THEOLOGY  TOURS. 

Ireland,  Assisi,  Spain,  Iceland,  Iona.  E-mail: 
bob@vvilhelm.name;  www.storyfest.com. 
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Loss  at  Easter 

I  am  sitting  in  my  room  in  a  parish  on 
the  periphery  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  preparing  for  the  liturgies  of 
Holy  Week  and  Easter.  I  look  at  the 
pictures  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  April 
2 1  issue.  Two  young  boys:  one  lost  his 
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Praise  for  My  Problem 
with  the  Truth: 

"These  are  quiet 
poems,  hushed, 
unwilling  to  shout. 
But  there's  a  power 
here,  too,  a 
sensibility  both  deep 
and  sane,  convinced 
that,  if  we  only  tried, 
we  too  might 
actually  recover 
something  like 
joy  itself. " 

-Paul  Mariani 


Mt|  Problem  with  the  Truth 


Chris  Anderson 


Northwest  Poetry  Series 


$12.95  ppd.  Order  information: 

Call  877.782.6762  •  Fax  541 .752.5475 

Mail  to:  Cloudbank  Books  RO  Box  610,  Corvallis,  Oregon  97339 

Check,  money  order  or  Visa  and  MasterCard.  For  credit  card  orders  send  card 

number  and  expriration  date,  along  with  full  name,  address,  phone  number. 


rather,  a  U.S.  marine  during  fighting 
outside  Al  Nasiriya.  The  other  lost  his 
father,  pregnant  mother  and  brother 
when  a  missile  obliterated  his  home. 
The  contrast  in  the  two  photos  struck 
me.  As  I  look  at  the  picture  of  the  Iraqi 
boy,  I  see  Christ  stripped,  placed  on  the 
cross  and  crucified.  He  bears  the 
wounds  that  Christ  bore.  His  face 
speaks  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  have  you  aban- 
doned me?"(Ps  22).  In  the  eyes  of  this 
Iraqi  boy  I  see  the  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  Palestinian,  Brazilian,  Filipino, 
Indian  and  Chinese  children,  who  wit- 
ness the  deaths  of  their  parents  because 
of  war,  whether  the  war  is  one  of  drugs, 
domestic  violence  or  a  so-called  "war  of 
liberation." 

Daniel  F.  McLaughlin,  M.M. 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Historical  Discipline 

The  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch's  article, 
"The  Vanishing  Eucharist"  (5/12),  is 
both  disturbing  and  provocative.  While 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  article  per 
se,  it  fails  to  recognize,  even  in  passing, 
the  ordained  who  live  in  canonical 
limbo:  those  dispensed  from  the  active 
ministry  but  who  are  not  laypersons. 
Not  too  long  ago,  regarding  the  short- 
age of  priests,  I  suggested  to  a  bishop 
that  one  consideration  might  be  the 
restoration  to  the  active  ministry  of 
priests  who  have  continued  to  live  a 
good  Catholic  life,  who  have  remained 
current  with  doctrine  and  church  prac- 
tice, and  who  would  be  willing  to  serve 
their  local  parishes.  His  reply  was  con- 
sistent if  not  dated:  his  superiors  in 
Rome  would  not  even  consider  it! 

I  must  confess  to  a  deep  and 
accepting  respect  for  the  pope  but  at 
the  same  time  beg  to  differ  with  him  in 
this  nondoctrinal  matter.  It  is  interesting 
that  in  this  same  issue  (5/12),  there  is  an 
article  about  the  acceptance  of  the 
Anaphora  of  Addai  and  Mari  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  as  a  valid  form  of  the 
eucharistic  prayer,  even  though  it  omits 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  traditional  words 
of  consecration. 

Is  there  somewhere  an  insurmount- 
able theological  problem  with  respect  to 
the  historical  discipline  of  mandatory 
celibacy?  Celibacy  itself  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  holy  and  commendable  estate 


that  should  be  maintained  as  an  option 
in  the  church.  One  wonders  why,  how- 
ever, the  appropriate  audiorities  are 
unwilling  to  consider  this  vast  resource 
and,  indeed,  dismiss  them  as  shepherds 
in  the  proverbial  mist,  hi  attempting  to 
provide  a  ministry  of  this  central  mystery 
of  the  Eucharist,  is  the  church  failing  to 
use  the  available  gifts  and  talents  of 
many  because  they  have  failed  the  cleri- 
cal "club"? 

Reg  Kelly 
Tampa,  Fla. 

God's  Intentions 

Thanks  to  the  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch 
for  "The  Vanishing  Eucharist"  (5/12). 
How  many  parishes  can  a  priest  serve? 
What  are  the  criteria  for  merging  or 
shutting  down  parishes?  Our  church 
leadership  has  no  valid  argument  for  the 
results  of  a  failed  policy — the  male  celi- 
bate priesthood.  For  years  we  have  all 
been  asked  to  pray  for  more  vocations  to 
the  priesthood,  when  perhaps  we  could 
have  been  praying  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  God's  intentions  for  the 
priesthood. 

There  is  nothing  bad  about  celibate 


male  priests,  and  there  is  no  justifiable 
reason  for  that  requirement  at  the  door 
of  the  seminary.  The  church  tells  us 
how  good  marriage  is,  so  why  is  it  bad 
for  my  pastor  to  be  married?  Eastern 
Rite  Catholic  priests  can  be  married, 
and  the  church  in  general  allowed  mar- 
ried priests  in  the  past.  A  married  Epis- 
copalian priest  can  convert  to  Catho- 


without  guile 
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licism  and  remain  both  married  and  a 
priest. 

And  what  is  it  about  women  that 
makes  them  unfit  to  be  priests? 

One  of  my  sons  loves  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  he  puts  my  answers  together 
to  make  sure  they  all  make  sense.  If 
they  don't  make  sense,  he  challenges 
my  answers.  Sometimes  I  get  annoyed 
by  the  questions  that  push  my  buttons, 
and  sometimes  when  uncomfortable 
questions  are  posed  my  answer  is 
"Because  I  said  so!"  But  those  ques- 
tions also  cause  me  to  take  a  deeper 
look  at  myself;  and  if  I  am  open  to 
change,  then  I  can  grow  and  develop  a 


more  transparent  approach  to  the 
world.  And  that's  good  lor  me,  good 
for  my  family  and  good  for  my  kids. 

Mandatory  celibacy  is  not  part  of 
our  faith.  It  is  a  tradition  or  decision 
made  by  church  leaders,  and  it  can  stay 
or  be  removed.  Tradition  by  its  very 
nature  changes,  otherwise  it  cannot 
exist.  I  would  also  say  the  male-only 
priesthood  is  a  decision  that  can  be 
changed.  Our  church  leaders  must 
look  deeper  into  why  they  insist  on  a 
male-celibate  priesthood  instead  of 
determining  ways  to  preserve  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  parishioner.  It 
might  be  uncomfortable,  but  it  would 
be  good  for  parishioners,  good  for  our 


church  and  good  for  our  future. 

Steve  Bogner 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Societal  Mindset 

Thank  you  to  William  J.  Byron,  S.J., 
for  his  article  "Children  of  Great 
Price"  (4/28).  I  encourage  him  to  mar- 
ket his  idea  aggressively. 

I  am  a  28-year-old  career  woman, 
soon  to  be  married,  who  has  taught  in 
the  public  schools  for  the  past  five 
years.  Though  I  have  enjoyed  my 
career  thus  far,  I  look  forward  to 
embarking  on  the  new  adventure  of 
full-time  homemaker  and  mother  in 
the  near  future.  I  refuse  to  be  discour- 
aged in  this  pursuit,  though  public  sen- 
timent toward  a  stay-at-home  mom  as 
a  "real"  profession  is  at  best  patronizing 
and  at  worst  disrespectful.  Women 
have  lost  as  much  as  they  have  gained 
in  the  struggle  for  equal  rights.  We 
have  lost  a  societal  regard  for  mother- 
hood and  wifehood,  and  our  families 
suffer.  How  many  times  have  I  been  at 
a  social  function  with  married  male  col- 
leagues (whose  wives  were  at  home 
with  the  children)  and  heard  the  ques- 
tion, "So,  what  does  your  wife  do?" 
Though  no  malice  is  intended  in  this 
query,  it  is  indicative  of  a  negative  soci- 
etal mindset  toward  full-time  home- 
makers. 

I  have  fond  memories  of  my  own 
staj  -at-home  mother,  who  finally  had 
to  seek  employment  outside  the  home 
from  financial  necessity  when  I  was  a 
teenager.  As  the  oldest  of  six  children,  I 
see  a  great  psychological  split  in  the 
family  between  the  three  oldest  chil- 
dren, who  had  the  benefit  of  a  mother 
at  home,  and  the  three  younger  chil- 
dren who  did  not.  I  believe  Father 
Byron's  idea  of  a  "social  credit"  would 
encourage  more  women  to  pursue 
motherhood  and  full-time  homemaking 
with  pride  and  initiative.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  would  help  change  public  per- 
ception and  elevate  the  family  unit — 
both  desperately  needed  in  our  country 
today. 

Jennifer  Keehn 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Old  Treasures 

I  love  to  read  the  Of  Many  Things 
column  inside  the  front  cover  of 
America.  This  time,  when  I  read  the 
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May  1 2  issue,  I  shouted  when  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  article  and  you 
claimed  to  have  found  the  correct  end- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Contrition. 

It  is  almost  correct. 

The  way  I  taught  it  in  the  50's  and 
60's  ended  thus:  "I  firmly  resolve  with 
the  help  of  thy  grace,  to  confess  my 
sins,  to  do  penance,  and  to  amend  my 
life.  Amen." 

You  can  check  it  out  on  page  128 
in  the  little  beige-colored  copy  of  The 
Baltimore  Catechism  No.  2,  by  Rev.  M. 
Philipps  (copyright  191 1). 

This  is  one  of  our  old  treasures! 


Aid  I  am  so  glad  that  we  do  not  use  it 
anymore. 

Jeanne  Voges,  O.S.B. 
Newburgh,  Ind. 

Where  Is  the  Mystery? 

Having  just  read  the  seventh  in  your 
series  on  traditional  devotions  in  the 
lives  of  contemporary  Catholics  (4/14), 
I  feel  compelled  to  register  a  response. 
The  pre-Vatican  II  church  is  quite 
familiar  to  me,  since  I  was  mothering  a 
large  family  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion. As  a  former  theology  teacher  and 
now  a  liturgical  design  consultant,  I 
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have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  many  age  groups  and  am  in  touch 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  belief  atti- 
tudes. I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to 
speak,  at  least  for  myself  and  perhaps 
for  some  others  who  have  made  their 
way  through  a  transition  time  to  a 
renewed  sense  of  church.  Liturgy  and 
devotional  life  are  indicators  of  the  cli- 
mate of  theology. 

In  fact,  I  agree  with  many  of  the 
observations  of  Brian  Daley,  S.J.  He 
describes  well  Catholic  devotional  life 
of  the  1950's  and  60's  but  neglects  to 
point  out  the  individualistic  character 
of  that  devotion.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise,  when  we  came  to  Mass 
and  watched  as  the  priest  said  prayers 
with  his  back  turned  toward  us? 
Because  we  did  not  have  an  active  role 
in  the  Mass,  many  used  prayer  books 
and  rosaries  as  aids  to  worship. 

The  fact  that  so  many  younger 
people  (under  35,  as  Father  Daley 
notes)  prefer  to  receive  Communion 
on  the  tongue  may  deserve  a  deeper 
analysis  than  simply  attributing  it  to 
their  desire  for  a  more  physical  expres- 
sion of  their  faith.  Surely  we  all  desire 
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more  of  a  connection  with  the  sacred 
than  w  ords  can  convey.  Could  it  be  that 
preferring  to  receive  on  the  tongue 
means  that  communicants  feel  unworthy 
to  touch  the  sacred  bread?  This  sense  of 
unw  orthiness  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  worshipers  felt  "wor- 
thy" only  to  look  at  the  sacred  species. 
(This  is  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
monstrance,  of  Benediction  and  of  the 
Fortv  Hours.)  Is  that  where  they  are 
heading? 

The  preoccupation  many  people  in 


the  church  seem  to  have  with  "things" 
may  reveal  a  lack  of  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  what  those  things  signify. 
\Miere  should  this  piece  go  and  how  big 
should  that  "object"  be  are  secondary 
concerns  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
place  of  liturgy.  It  is  this  contention 
about  the  building  and  the  furnishings 
and  other  things  and  objects  that  is 
telling  us  something. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  what  I  think  is  a  threat  to 
our  appreciation  of  the  Eucharist.  Could 
this  fixation  on  the  tabernacle  be  an 
"objectifying"  of  the  Eucharist,  of  the 


body  and  blood,  as  though  it  were  a 
thing,  a  holy  thing?  Where  is  the  mys- 
tery? 

The  symbols  of  our  faith,  bread  and 
wine,  water  and  oil,  fire  and  gesture  are 
tangible  essentials  in  our  w  orship. 
Where  they  are  used  generously,  they 
are  capable  of  awakening  in  us  a  sense  of 
the  sacred.  Too  often  they  are  objects 
used  as  if  in  demonstration. 

I  am  not  denying  the  need  for  a  deep 
prayer  life.  There  is  always  a  need  for 
private  prayer  and  devotion,  but  it  can 
never  take  the  place  of  all  of  us  gathered 
together,  focusing  on  our  belief  in  Jesus, 
telling  his  story,  and  sharing  his  gift  of 
himself.  Then,  when  wre  receive  that  gift, 
we  are  to  "become  what  you  are,"  to  use 
the  words  of  St.  Augustine's  famous 
Easter  homily. 

Until  the  Catholic  community  really 
grasps  that  old/new  understanding  of 
Eucharist,  I  fear  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  we  may  be  using  the  presence  of  the 
tabernacle  as  some  kind  of  certainty  and 
proof  for  faith  in  what  cannot  be  seen. 

Joanne  Lopez  Kepes 
Kettering.  Ohio 

Never  Made  Sense 

Like  James  Martin,  S.J.,  I  was  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  during  the 
early  1960's  (5/12).  When  we  learned 
the  Act  of  Contrition  the  last  line  was, 
"I  firmly  resolve,  with  the  help  of  thy 
grace,  to  confess  my  sins,  to  do 
penance,  and  to  amend  my  life.  Amen." 

The  line  never  made  sense  to  me 
because  we  were  saving  it  in  the  con- 
fessional after  we  had  just  confessed 
our  sins.  But  the  prayer  has  carried  me 
through  all  these  years,  and  I  am  still 
working  on  that  resolution,  especially 
amending  my  life! 

Stephen  Paesani 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Parenting 

William  J.  Byron,  S.J.,  (4/28)  is  on  to  a 
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In  Between,  but  Not  Alone! 

Seventh  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  June  1,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  1:15-17,  20-26;  Ps  103:1-2,  11-12,  19-20;  1  Jn  4:11-16;  Jn  17:11-19 
If  we  love  one  another,  God  remains  in  us  (1  Jn  4:12) 


HOW  DOES  ONE  GO  ON 
when  life  seems  to  have 
been  torn  apart  at  the 
seams?  Loved  ones  die;  oth- 
ers turn  away  from  us;  we  are  forced  to 
assume  responsibility  we  never  chose. 
We  want  things  to  be  what  they  were 
before,  but  we  know  that  they  never  will 
be.  The  world  is  just  not  the  same,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  like  it  the  way  it 
is. 

Liturgically,  we  are  in  a  liminal 
stage,  a  time  "in  between."  The  risen 
Christ  has  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  but  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  descend- 
ed upon  us.  Following  the  Easter  story, 
we  read  that  Jesus  has  gone;  the  group 
of  Twelve  is  missing  a  member;  and 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


Peter  steps  forward  to  lead  the  "early 
church"  in  one  of  its  first  administrative 
decisions.  The  world  is  not  the  same  for 
any  of  them  either. 

So  how  are  we  to  act  in  this  liminal 
stage?  The  first  reading  offers  us  a 
glimpse  of  early  church  life.  It  shows  a 
leader  who  involves  the  entire  commu- 
nity in  an  important  ecclesial  decision, 
and  a  community  that  takes  this  eccle- 
sial responsibility  seriously.  As  we  today 
struggle  with  issues  of  church  leader- 
ship and  communal  responsibility  and 
await  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  all  ful- 
ness, we  would  do  well  to  learn  from 
this  model  of  collegiality. 

The  second  reading  on  most  of  the 
Sundays  of  the  Easter  season  comes 
from  1  John  and  it  directs  our  attention 
to  love — the  love  that  God  has  for  us 
and,  flowing  from  this  love,  the  love  we 
must  have  for  one  another.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  its  breadth  and 


depth  and  of  its  ability  to  transform  us 
into  new  people.  There  is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  here  as  well. 

Today's  Gospel  depicts  a  very  ten- 
der moment.  Jesus  prays  for  us;  he  prays 
that  we  might  be  embraced  by  God's 
protective  love  as  we  continue  life  in 
this  world.  Jesus  knew  its  challenges,  its 
disappointments,  even  its  hostility.  We 
may  not  be  happy  with  certain  aspects 
of  this  world,  but  this  is  where  we  are 
and  this  is  what  we  have.  At  times  we 
may  feel  betrayed  by  church  or  political 
leaders,  and  we  may  be  disappointed  by 
those  with  whom  we  are  in  community, 
but  we  have  not  been  betrayed  by  nor 
will  we  be  disappointed  with  God.  We 
live  "in  between"  the  world  we  knew 
and  loved  and  the  one  that  is  yet  to 
appear,  but  we  are  not  alone.  We  have  a 
God  who  loves  us,  a  redeemer  who 
prays  for  us,  and  we  also  have  one 
another. 


letters 

major  injustice  being  done  to  parenting 
parents,  a  problem  society  has  swept 
under  the  rug.  Children  are  the  future. 
Tending  them  well  is  a  contribution  to 
our  nation.  Yet  subsidized  child  care  is 
actually  a  disincentive  for  parents  to 
raise  and  nurture  their  own  children.  It 
bribes  women  (and  men)  into  leaving 
their  children  in  someone  else's  care, 
someone  (or  some  group)  who  would 
not  be  expected  to  love  that  child  as 
much  as  a  parent  or  to  put  that  child 
first  in  their  lives,  someone  who  may 
even  be  less  qualified  for  parenting.  If  a 
parent  takes  a  job  caring  for  other  peo- 
ple's children,  he  or  she  gets  pay  and 
benefits.  If  she  or  he  takes  any  other 
job  and  pays  someone  else  for  child 
care,  he  or  she  gets  income,  a  child  care 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 

atching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 
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What's  Gotten  Into  You? 


Pentecost  (B),  June  8,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  2:1-11;  Ps  104;1,  24,  29-31,  34;  1  Cor  12:3b-7,  12-13  (or  Gal  5:16- 
25);  Jn  20:19-23  (or  Jn  15:26-27;  16:12-15) 

And  they  were  nil  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:4) 


Q       ~yr  ~r  hat's  gotten  into 

m  M  I  you?"  This  question  usu- 
\/  \l     ally  stems  from  unac- 

j  f  ceptable  behavior.  But  it 
is  an  appropriate  question  for  today's  feast. 
The  very  people  who  for  days,  even  weeks, 
had  hidden  themselves  in  fear  for  their 
lives,  were  out  and  about  and  acting  in 
astonishing  ways.  They  no  longer  lived  in 
secret,  hi  fact,  they  were  calling  attention  to 
themselves  by  their  behavior.  What  had 
gotten  into  them? 

"They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit."  It  is  such  a  simple  statement,  a 
statement  that  may  no  longer  startle  us! 
These  previously  terrified  people  were  all 
filled  with  the  dynamic  power  of  God — the 
power  that  refreshes  and  recreates,  that 
comforts  and  heals;  the  power  so  eloquent- 
ly acclaimed  in  today's  sequence.  This 
Spirit  burned  within  them  like  tongues  of 
fire,  and  they  went  forth  and  proclaimed 
the  message  of  God's  love  manifested  in  the 
resurrection  of  ]esus. 


This  same  Spirit  was  given  to 
us  when  we  were  baptized  into 
the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  confirmed  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit.  If  we 
received  the  same  Spirit  as  did  the 
disciples  on  that  first  Pentecost, 
why  can't  we  do  the  same  marvelous 
deeds?  But  we  can.  We  are  assured  that 
"to  each  individual  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  for  some  benefit."  In  situa- 
tions where  hatred  and  violence  prevail, 
kindness  and  gentleness  are  actually  heroic; 
generosity  is  countercul rural  wherever 
greed  and  selfishness  reign.  And  how  much 
harm  might  be  avoided  if  we  had  a  bit  more 
patience? 

The  Spirit  that  Jesus  sent  us  from  his 
Father  is  a  Spirit  of  reconciliation,  the 
Spirit  that  prevents  us  from  holding 
grudges  or  nurturing  vengeance.  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  the  Spirit  that  directs  us  into 
lives  of  honesty  and  integrity.  The  world  in 
which  we  live  is  in  far  greater  need  of  rec- 


subsidy  and  a  tax  deduction.  If  she  or 
he  chooses  full-time  parenting  of  their 
own  children,  which,  if  all  else 
remained  equal,  one  would  rather  do, 
these  financially  challenged  people  will 
be  totally  ignored,  undercompensated 
and  put  down  by  peers  because  they 
don't  "work"! 

Is  there  any  case  to  be  made  that  it 
is  in  society's  interest  for  preschool 
children  to  be  raised  by  a  willing  and 
ready  parent?  If  so,  how  can  "being- 
there"  parenting  be  encouraged?  Father 
Byron's  idea  of  social  credits  for  higher 
education  makes  sense.  And  how  about 
at  least  giving  a  parenting  parent  the 
same  tax  credits  that  would  accrue  from 


paying  someone  to  do  child  care  and 
related  tasks  all  day.  It  would  still  be  far 
less  than  actually  subsidizing  or  paying 
an  employee  to  do  the  job,  as  current 
child  care  programs  do.  Is  it  fair  to 
reward  the  families  having  two  wage- 
earners  with  double  income  plus  both 
child  care  and  tax  benefits,  while  fami- 
lies with  one  full-time  parent  go  with- 
out help  of  any  sort?  In  today's  eco- 
nomic climate,  parenting  one's  own 
children  has  become  a  luxury  only  the 
well-to-do  can  afford.  How  many  fami- 
lies can  get  by  on  one  income  and  still 
save  for  the  children's  education? 

Rosemary  Reiss 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
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onciliation  and  truth  than  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Nations  all  over  the  world  are 
hemorrhaging  from  the  wounds  of  war; 
various  religious  groups  live  in  constant 
fear  of  prejudice  and  persecution;  church 
leadership  has  lost  much  credibility  among 
the  members,  and  its  moral  voice  has  been 
muted  within  the  broader  society.  The 
words  of  today's  sequence  are  more  than 
timelv: 

Heal  our  wounds,  our  strength  renew; 
On  our  dryness  pour  your  dew; 
Wash  the  stains  of  guilt  away: 
Bend  the  stubborn  heart  and  will: 
Melt  the  frozen,  warm  the  chill; 
Guide  the  steps  that  go  astray. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  dynamic  power  of 
God,  is  bestowed  on  us  in  all  fulness.  And 
with  the  Spirit  come  the  gifts  that  can 
transform  the  world.  The  first  disciples  had 
their  day,  and  they  seized  it  with  a  gusto 
that  has  been  remembered  down  through 
the  centuries.  This  is  our  day.  We  now 
have  a  chance  to  show  others  what's  gotten 
into  us.  Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  What  small  acts  of  love  can  you  per- 
form that  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
life  of  just  one  person? 

•  Spend  a  few  moments  prayerfully 
reading  the  sequence  from  the  Mass 
of  Pentecost. 

•  What  gift  of  the  Spirit  do  you  have 
to  offer  to  the  world? 
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"Ephphatha — Be  Opened!" 

An  Invitation  to  a  Culture  of  Conversation 

Silence  will  not  rebuild  trust  or  contribute  to  the  effective  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  ..Let 
us  work  together  to  create  a  culture  of  conversation,  consultation,  and  collaboration  among 
ourselves,  within  our  organizations,  and  with  the  official  structures  of  our  Church. 

One  day.  the  Gospel  of  Mark  tells  us,  Jesus  encounters  a  person  unable  to  hear  and  speak.  Our  Lord  responds  with  compassion.  He  says, 
"Ephphatha — be  opened!"  and  the  sufferer's  hearing  and  speech  are  restored.  This  is  the  healing  that  our  Church  urgently  needs  today 

Together  with  the  whole  Church,  we  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  revelations  of  sexual  abuse  and  its  cover-up  by  some  priests  and  bishops.  We  grieve  at 
the  scope  and  depth  of  the  injury  to  victims  and  their  loved  ones.  While  this  crisis  is  unprecedented,  one  of  its  main  causes  is  not.  That  cause  is 
silence,  an  impediment  greatly  in  need  of  healing. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  ( 1 962- 1 965)  sought  to  renew  the  Church  so  that  it  might  proclaim  the  gospel  more  effectively  in  the  contemporary 
world.  A  sign  of  and  a  means  to  that  renewal  were  to  be  the  active  participation  of  every  member  of  the  Church,  each  according  to  her/his  own  gifts 
and  competencies,  in  the  Church's  life  and  work.  Embracing  the  vision  of  Blessed  John  XXIII,  the  Council  laid  the  foundations  for  a  Church  marked  by 
conversation,  consultation,  and  collaboration.  The  Council  summoned  every  member  of  the  People  of  God  to  new  responsibilities  in  accord  with  their 
God-given  dignity,  talents  and  baptismal  call.  No  longer  were  they  to  be  silent  subjects  but  active  partners  in  every  aspect  of  the  Church's  life. 

This  part  of  the  renewal  has  not  taken  root.  Procedures  and  structures  for  meaningful  conversation,  consultation,  and  collaboration  were  never  suffi- 
ciently developed.  Tenible  as  it  is,  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  is  not  the  only  consequence  of  silence  in  our  Church.  When  leaders  make  decisions  without  con- 
sulting those  affected,  they  do  not  necessarily  make  bad  decisions,  but  neither  can  we  be  confident  that  they  are  the  best  ones.  Even  a  good  decision 
will  lack  the  support  and  credibility  that  consultation  provides.  Issues  that  affect  the  Church's  mission  and  credibility,  such  as  the  availability  of  the 
Eucharist,  qualifications  for  ordained  ministry,  financial  accountability,  and  sexuality  have  not  been  open  for  discussion.  Only  official  procedures  and 
teachings  are  acceptable.  Other  views  are  dismissed  or  even  repressed.  There  is  a  growing  fear  of  speaking  out.  A  culture  of  silence  too  often  prevails. 

This  silence  must  end.  Our  life  together  must  mirror  our  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "distributes  special  graces  among  the  faithful  of  every  rank.  By 
these  gifts  the  Spirit  makes  them  fit  and  ready  to  undertake  the  various  tasks  or  offices  advantageous  for  the  renewal  and  upbuilding  of  the 
Church..."  (Vatican  II,  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  12). 

This  is  a  difficult  time  in  our  Church.  Silence  will  not  rebuild  trust  or  contribute  to  the  effective  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  We  believe  something  else 
is  needed.  Therefore,  we  have  invited  each  other  as  persons  ministering  within  the  Church  to  break  this  silence.  We  now  invite  the  rest  of  our  sisters 
and  brothers  to  join  us.  Let  us  work  together  to  create  a  culture  of  conversation,  consultation,  and  collaboration  among  ourselves,  within  our  organi- 
zations, and  with  the  official  structures  of  our  Church. 

We  realize  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  months  but  of  years.  Yet  we  must  begin  now.  Faithful  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  meet  in  parishes  and  diocesan 
facilities  to  discuss  the  issues  facing  us.  Rather  than  remain  silent,  we  can  address  this  injustice.  If  those  who  work  for  reform  in  the  Church  are 
accused  of  disloyalty  or  prevented  from  speaking  under  official  auspices,  we  can  affirm  that  different  perspectives  can  strengthen  our  faith  rather  than 
threaten  it.  If  leadership  does  not  encourage  wide  involvement  of  the  faithful  in  a  parish  or  diocese,  we  can  claim  our  baptismal  right  and  responsibility 
to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Rather  than  self-censoring,  we  can  explore  the  issues,  bring  them  to  prayer,  and  engage  in  conversation 
with  others  about  them. 

There  are  risks  and  hardships  involved  in  creating  a  culture  of  conversation,  consultation  and  collaboration.  We  cannot  do  this  without  faith.  That  is 
why  we  turn  to  Jesus'  own  Spirit  present  in  us  and  in  our  sisters  and  brothers,  who  also  belong  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  for  the  courage  to  speak,  the 
humility  to  listen,  and  the  willingness  to  change.  Nor  can  we  do  this  by  ourselves.  That  is  why  we  have  joined  together  to  issue  this  invitation  to  one 
another  and  to  others  who  might  join  us.  "Ephphatha — be  opened!" 
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Substance  Abuse  Among  Young  Women 

Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr. 

Dividing  the  Church  in  Israeli 
Drew  Christiansen ! 
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Of  Many  Things 


^     ""W"    TH  i  ||  l  Mil  R  Sk^  IlKiH 

M    ^   /   prices,  Broadway-level 
»  /  \/    shows  are  largely 

jf      unknown  to  me.  But 
thanks  to  an  actor  friend  at  my 
parish,  I  received  a  complimentary 
ticket  to  a  matinee  performance  of 
"Hank  Williams:  Lost  Highway," 
which  until  late  June  will  be  playing 
on  West  42  Street.  It  arrived  there 
after  a  previous  engagement  in  a 
small  theater  in  Lower  Manhattan, 
where  its  sell-out  success  prompted 
the  producers  to  seek  a  larger  venue. 
I  went  with  the  pastor  and  two 
parishioners. 

Our  actor  friend,  Mike  Moran, 
plays  the  role  of  the  narrator  in  what 
has  been  called  a  bio-musical  about 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  talented 
country  western  singers  the  South 
has  ever  known.  His  songs  are  still 
played  today,  and  although  the  fact 
that  he  died  young  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  the  fragility  of  all  human 
life,  the  enduring  quality  of  his  songs 
reassures  us  that  the  human  spirit  can 
live  on. 

His  most  famous  songs  are  songs  I 
knew  in  my  youth,  like  "Your 
Cheatin'  Heart"  and  "Hey,  Good 
Lookin'."  The  day  after  seeing  the 
play,  I  celebrated  my  usual  early 
morning  Mass  for  the  Christian 
Brothers  at  LaSalle  Academy.  Over 
bowls  of  cereal  afterwards,  they  were 
stunned  to  hear  me  break  into  a  few 
lines  of  "Hey,  Good  Lookin'."  One 
of  the  brothers,  accustomed  to  seeing 
me  in  a  more  subdued  mood  at  7 
a.m.,  asked:  "Are  you  on  something?" 
No,  it  was  just  the  happiness  of 
reconnecting  with  the  kind  of  music  I 
knew  so  well  in  the  1950's. 

Hank  Williams's  own  life  had  lit- 
tle happiness  in  it.  Born  into  a  poor 
family  in  Alabama,  he  was  given  his 
first  guitar  at  eight;  his  mother  is 
quoted  in  the  program  as  saying  that 
she  paid  $3.50  for  it,  a  secondhand 
model.  "That  was  a  lot  of  money 
then — I  was  making  only  a  quarter  a 
day  nursing  or  sewing,"  she  said.  His 
mostly  absent  father  provided  little 
support  and  was  seldom  around. 

By  age  10  Hank  had  already  been 


introduced  to  alcohol  while  visiting 
the  home  of  cousins,  and  in  his  teens 
the  drinking  became  more  pro- 
nounced. Bv  the  time  his  talent  as  a 
singer  and  songwriter  was  recognized, 
a  degenerative  spinal  condition  had 
become  a  source  of  constant  pain.  To 
deaden  the  pain,  besides  alcohol  he 
resorted  to  the  sedative  chloral 
hydrate.  His  failed  marriage  to  a 
young  woman  in  his  show  known  as 
"Miss  Audry"  increased  his  chemical 
dependence  even  more.  While  being 
driven  from  Montgomery  to  a  show 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  on  New  Year's  Day 
1953,  he  fell  asleep  across  the  back 
seat  of  his  car  and  never  woke  up.  He 
was  only  29  when  he  died. 

Such  a  death,  at  so  early  an  age, 
might  have  made  for  a  sad  end  to  the 
play,  and  I  was  expecting  to  leave  the 
theater  in  a  gloomy  mood.  And  the 
latter  part  does  portray  his  career's 
bleak  downhill  slide.  The  ever  more 
frequent  periods  of  intoxication 
resulted  in  his  being  fired  from  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  in  Nashville — a 
kind  of  holy  grail  for  country  western 
singers.  We  see  Hank  staggering  as 
he  tries  to  sing  before  an  audience, 
while  his  back-up  performers,  the 
Drifting  Cowboys,  try  to  cover  for 
him.  But  in  fact,  the  play  ended  on  an 
upbeat  note  with  what  might  be 
called  a  resurrection  scene.  My  actor 
friend  Mike  described  it  as  Hillbilly 
Heaven.  We  see  Hank  once  again, 
now  vibrantly  alive  in  his  signature 
white  suit,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Audry  and  the  Drifting  Cowboys, 
singing  as  they  had  in  their  best  days. 
Even  his  mother  is  there,  clapping  to 
the  rhythms — though  in  her  black 
mourning  dress.  It  was  indeed  a  kind 
of  heaven,  with  the  talents  of  all  on 
full  display. 

Hank  Williams  came  just  before 
Elvis  Presley  and  never  equaled  him 
in  fame.  The  very  brevity  of  his  life 
can  serve  as  a  cautionary  tale  for 
multi-talented  young  people  today 
faced  with  the  dangerous  pressures  of 
an  entertainer's  fast-paced  existence — 
pressures  that  can  prematurely  put  an 
end  to  their  creative  gifts. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Welfare's 
Unfair  Work 
Requirement 

Heavier  burdens  are  in  store  for  single 
mothers  who  currently  receive  Temporary 
Aid  to  Needy  Families — if  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  their  way  in  the  re-authorization  of 
the  1996  welfare  reform  law.  The  re-authorization  was  to 
have  taken  place  before  last  Oct.  1 ,  but  Congress  has  been 
extending  the  law  quarterly. 

A  major  part  of  these  counterproductive  burdens  will 
come  as  a  result  of  the  expanded  work  requirements  for 
which  the  administration  and  the  House  are  calling. 
Currently,  a  single  mother  receiving  TANF  is  required  to 
work  30  hours  a  week.  President  Bush  and  the  House, 
however,  want  to  see  the  work  requirement  expanded  to 
40  hours  a  week.  Advocates  for  poor  people  see  this  as  a 
misguided  approach  that  will  be  harmful  not  only  to  low- 
income  mothers,  but  to  their  children  as  well.  Nor,  with 
the  economy  in  its  present  downward  turn,  are  there  even 
enough  jobs  available  to  make  it  possible  for  mothers  on 
welfare  to  work  40  hours  a  week  at  a  single  job.  Those 
presently  complying  with  the  30-hour-a-week  requirement 
often  find  that  they  can  do  so  only  by  working  two  15- 
hour-a-week  jobs.  Increasing  the  requirement  to  40  hours 
might  require  the  addition  of  a  third  part-time  job. 

While  it  is  true  that  under  the  administration  and 
House  proposal  (HR  4),  the  actual  number  of  work  hours 
would  have  to  be  only  24 — the  rest  could  be  a  combina- 
tion of  hours  of  education,  training  or  helping  at  the 
school  of  the  mother's  child — these  other  hours  would 
have  to  be  accounted  for  to  local  welfare  departments. 
Such  a  requirement  in  itself  creates  an  added  burden. 
Time  spent  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  for  exam- 
ple, would  not  count  toward  the  40  hours — traveling  from 
one-part  time  job  to  another,  then  to  a  training  program 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  the  child's  day  care  center 
before  it  closes  at  6  p.m.  Traveling  itself  poses  problems, 
especially  in  suburban  and  rural  areas,  where  inadequate 
public  transportation  systems  can  necessitate  time-con- 
suming waits. 


Overall,  the  proposal  of  the  administration  and  the 
House  flies  in  the  face  of  the  kinds  of  realities  that  low- 
income  single  mothers  face.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account 
the  five-year  federal  limit  for  receiving  TANF  benefits. 
(Many  states  have  imposed  even  shorter  time  limits: 
Connecticut's  is  2 1  months.)  As  Sharon  Daly,  vice  presi- 
dent for  social  policy  at  Catholic  Charities  USA,  pointed 
out  to  America,  the  time  limit  alone  provides  enough 
pressure  to  prompt  most  mothers  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  seeking  full-time  employment  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  result  of  the  increased  work  requirement,  more- 
over, would  be  still  further  sanctions — the  loss  of  part  of 
the  mother's  check.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  a  state 
must  terminate  the  parent's  share  of  the  family's  benefits  if 
the  noncompliance  lasts  more  than  two  months.  But  the 
House  bill  goes  a  step  further;  it  would  require  the  states 
to  end  the  children's  benefits  as  well.  These  so-called  full- 
family  sanctions  for  noncompliance  could  easily — and 
tragically — lead  to  homelessness  and  family  breakup.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  full-family  sanctions  would 
improve  compliance  with  the  work  requirement.  A  final 
bill  should  not  include  them. 

a  further  injustice  is  the  administration's  and  the  House's 
desire  to  wipe  out  the  work  exemption  for  the  mothers  of 
children  under  six.  Currently  they  are  spared  the  30-hour- 
a-week  work  or  work-related  activity  requirement:  if  the 
child  is  under  six,  the  mother  has  to  work  only  20  hours  a 
week.  Very  young  children  need  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  parents,  and  20  hours  a  week  of  work  participation 
should  therefore  remain  the  maximum  for  these  mothers 
of  the  youngest  TANF  recipients. 

As  for  child  care,  at  present  less  than  30  percent  of  eli- 
gible families  receive  child  care  assistance — far  too  few. 
Last  year's  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  increased 
mandatory  funding  for  child  care  development  block 
grants  by  $5.5  billion  over  five  years.  Final  legislation 
should  contain  at  least  as  much  in  mandatory  child  care 
funding.  Mothers  lucky  enough  to  have  full-time  jobs  who 
also  have  adequate  arrangements  for  child  care  stand  a 
good  chance  of  both  leaving  and  staying  off  the  welfare 
rolls.  With  unemployment  rates  rising  around  the  country, 
though,  the  rolls  have  also  begun  to  rise.  Women  receiving 
TANF  benefits  will  consequently  need  more  help — not 
more  negative  pressures  like  those  the  administration  and 
the  House  are  seeking  to  impose  on  them — if  they  are  to 
leave  welfare  permanently.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  hammer  out  a  more  reasonable 
approach  to  work  and  child  care  issues. 
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Bishop  Lifts  Bar    »  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  Meetings 

Bishop  Thomas  V.  Daily  of  Brooklyn 
has  lifted  his  ban  on  the  use  of  church 
property  for  meetings  of  the  lay  group 
Voice  of  the  Faithful.  Bishop  Daily  said 
his  decision  was  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  diocesan  committee, 
headed  l>\  Auxiliary  Bishop  Ignatius  A. 
Catanello,  which  met  with  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  leaders.  The  diocesan  Presby- 
teral  Council  also  recommended  a 
relaxation  of  the  ban. 

"I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  meet- 
ings that  the  committee  has  held  with 
the  leaders  of  V.O.T.F.  in  the  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn  have  been  most  fruitful," 
said  Bishop  Daily.  "In  lengthy  sessions, 
marked  on  both  sides  by  openness, 
communication  and  most  of  all  the  spir- 
it of  charity  and  a  deep  love  for  the 
church,  they  have  addressed  my  con- 
cerns regarding  the  group,  and  have 
reported  back  to  me  the  results  of  their 
constructive  dialogue."  Bishop  Daily 
said  he  has  found  "that  a  number  of 
good  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
diocese,  who  were  members  of 
V.O.T.F.,  were  truly  desirous  to  prayer- 
fully reflect  on  our  present  ecclesial 
concerns  and  collaborate  in  strengthen- 
ing the  unity  of  our  church." 

The  bishop  said  he  initially  had  con- 
cerns "about  the  purpose  of  the  group, 
and  the  danger  that  individuals  with 
other  agendas — some  of  them  contrary 
to  the  teachings  and  discipline  of  the 
church — might  use  these  well-intended 
members  of  our  loyal  faithful  as  unsus- 
pecting vehicles  for  the  promotion  of 
their  plans." 

Melissa  Gradel,  a  parishioner  at  the 
Oratory  Church  of  St.  Boniface  in 
downtown  Brooklyn  and  the  regional 
coordinator  of  Voice  of  the  Faithful  for 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  said  the  action 
"demonstrates  that  V.O.T.F.  is  strong, 
that  we  are  loyal  members  of  the 
church,  not  dissidents."  John  Gallagher, 
a  member  of  Voice  of  the  Faithful  and  a 
parishioner  at  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,  said:  "This  is  a  sig- 


nificant movement  toward  collabora- 
tion. Real  collaboration  between  the 
laity  and  the  hierarchy  is  the  only  way 
forward  for  our  church.  I  applaud 
Bishop  Daily's  willingness  to  consider 
the  evidence  and  revisit  an  earlier  deci- 
sion in  this  way.  I  hope  other  bish6ps 
will  follow  his  lead." 

Voice  of  the  Faithful  groups  remain 
banned  from  meeting  on  church  prop- 
erty in  several  U.S.  dioceses,  including 
Boston;  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
Camden,  N.J. 

Voice  of  the  Faithful  is  developing  a 
"statement  of  beliefs"  that  its  leaders 
hope  will  answer  questions  some  bish- 
ops have  raised  about  the  group's  loyal- 
ty to  Catholic  teachings.  "We  are  faith- 
ful Catholics  in  communion  with  the 
universal  Catholic  Church,"  says  the 
first  of  several  "affirmations"  in  a  draft 
statement  that  has  been  sent  to  parish 
affiliates  for  comment  and  posted  on 
the  organization's  Web  site, 
www.votf.org.  "We  love  and  support 
our  church  and  believe  what  it  profess- 
es," the  statement  continues.  "We 
accept  the  teaching  authority  of  our 
church,  including  the  traditional  role  of 
the  bishops  and  the  pope,"  it  adds. 
David  L.  Castaldi,  co-chairman  of  a 
committee  developing  the  statement, 
said  that  Ladislas  M.  Orsy,  S.J.,  a  canon 
lawyer  who  has  been  advising  the  orga- 
nization, suggested  the  need  for  such  a 
statement. 


Pope  Encourages  Spanish  Youth 
to  Life  of  Service 

An  obviously  aging  Pope  John  Paul  II 
made  his  fifth  visit  to  Spain  on  May  3-4, 
sharing  his  conviction  that  a  life  spent  in 
the  service  of  God  and  one's  neighbors 
is  the  only  type  of  life  worth  living.  In  a 
May  3  evening  meeting  with  more  than 
700,000  Spanish  young  people  and  again 
at  a  May  4  Mass  for  the  canonization  of 
five  Spanish  priests  and  religious,  the 
pope  called  on  Spaniards  to  live  their 
faith  with  courage,  to  sow  harmony  in 


their  nation,  to  stand  up  for  Christian 
values  in  the  new  Europe  and  to  work 
for  peace  in  the  world. 

"Looking  back  and  remembering 
those  years  of  my  life,  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  worth  it  to  dedicate  yourself  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  and,  for  love  of  him, 
to  consecrate  yourself  to  serving  human- 
ity," he  told  the  young  people  in 
Madrid,  many  of  whom  were  not  even 
born  when  he  was  elected  pope  in  1978. 

The  young  people  at  the  evening  rally 
chanted,  "The  pope  is  young."  "I  am  a 
youth  of  83  years,"  he  responded  to 
more  cheers  and  more  chants.  When  the 
chants  continued  to  interrupt  his  speech, 
despite  the  fact  the  event  had  already 
gone  an  hour  overtime,  the  pope  asked, 
"How  long  are  we  going  to  stay  here?  I 
must  finish." 

The  pope  told  them  to  be  like  the 
saints  he  was  about  to  canonize,  unafraid 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  message  to 
all.  At  the  canonization  Mass  in  the 
city's  Plaza  de  Colon,  he  encouraged 
Spanish  Catholics  to  continue  proudly 
their  country's  history  of  evangelization 
and  to  be  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  An  estimated  one 
million  people  attended  the  Mass.  The 
new  saints,  all  of  whom  died  in  the  20th 
century,  included  Jose  Maria  Rubio,  S.J., 
a  famed  preacher  and  worker  among 
Madrid's  poor. 

"Do  not  abandon  your  Christian 
roots,"  the  pope  told  the  country.  "Only 
in  this  way  will  you  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  world  and  to  Europe  the  cultural 
richness  of  your  history."  As  the 
European  Union  moves  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  conti- 
nent's "rich  and  fruitful  Christian  roots" 
must  be  recognized  and  strengthened, 
he  had  said  at  the  arrival  ceremony. 


Rest,  Therapy  'Rejuvenate'  Pope 
for  Trips  in  2003 

After  staying  home  for  nine  months, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  opened  his  2003  trav- 
el schedule  with  a  short  trip  to  Spain. 
Joaquin  Navarro- Vails,  the  Vatican 
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spokesman,  said  on  May  4  that  the  pope 
was  "rejuvenated"  by  rest  and  physical 
therapy.  The  pope's  speech,  which  had 
been  slurred  and  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  understand,  has  shown 
marked  improvement  since  September. 
And  once  again,  especially  when  meet- 
ing with  young  people,  his  public  gath- 
erings were  peppered  with  impromptu 
remarks  and  quips  in  response  to  cheers. 

But  the  pontiff,  who  will  turn  83  on 
May  18,  has  great  difficulty  walking 
even  a  few  steps  and  stands  only  when 
he  has  something  to  lean  on,  either  a 
lectern  or  the  railing  of  the  moving  plat- 
form aides  push  in  liturgical  processions 
and  use  when  getting  him  to  and  from 
an  airplane.  The  Spain  trip  marked  the 
first  time  Pope  John  Paul  has  used  his 
new  wheeled  chair  during  a  Mass 
abroad.  The  chair,  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered,  allows  the  pope  to  cele- 
brate liturgies  while  seated. 

The  visit  on  May  3-4  to  the  Spanish 
capital,  Madrid,  was  the  first  of  five  like- 
ly trips  this  year,  Navarro-Valls  said. 
The  Vatican  has  officially  announced 
plans  for  a  visit  on  June  5-9  to  Croatia. 
The  spokesman  said  other  destinations 
include:  Banja  Luka,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  in  late  June;  perhaps 
Mongolia  in  late  August;  and  Slovakia  in 
September. 


Globalization  Must  Be  Regulated 
by  International  Consensus 

If  globalization  is  to  benefit  all  the 
world's  inhabitants,  it  must  be  directed 
and  regulated  with  international  con- 
sensus, Pope  John  Paul  II  said.  When 
the  forces  of  a  market  economy  and 
special  interests  are  the  only  things 
guiding  the  international  exchange  of 
capital,  goods  and  information,  the 
weakest  members  of  society  have  no 
guarantee  of  benefit  and  risk  greater 
exploitation,  the  pope  said  on  May  2. 

"Globalization  itself  is  not  the  prob- 
lem; rather,  difficulties  arise  from  the 
lack  of  effective  mechanisms  for  giving 
it  proper  direction,"  he  told  members  of 
the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Social 
Sciences  at  the  beginning  of  a  five-day 
plenary  session  focused  on  "the  gover- 
nance of  globalization." 

"It  is  disturbing  to  witness  a  global- 
ization that  exacerbates  the  conditions 


of  the  needy,  that  does 
not  sufficiently  con- 
tribute to  resolving  sit- 
uations of  hunger, 
poverty  and  social 
inequality,  that  fails  to 
safeguard  the  natural 
environment,"  the 
pope  told  the  academy 
members.  "These 
aspects  of  globalization 
can  give  rise  to 
extreme  reactions, 
leading  to  excessive 
nationalism,  religious 
fanaticism  and  even 
acts  of  terrorism,"  he 
said. 

What  is  needed,  the 
pope  said,  is  consensus 
on  an  international 
political  and  economic 
program  that  aims  to 
"serve  the  whole 
human  family,  no 
longer  bringing  bene- 
fit merely  to  a  privi- 
leged few." 

Pope  John  Paul  said 
the  success  of  global- 
ization will  not  be 
measured  by  how 
much  money  it  generates — often  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few — but  by 
how  it  enables  "every  person  to  enjoy 
the  basic  goods  of  food  and  housing,  of 
education  and  employment,  of  peace 
and  social  progress,  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  justice."  The  pope  said  he 
was  not  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
"global  superstate,"  but  for  the 
strengthening  of  processes  already 
under  way  "to  increase  democratic  par- 
ticipation and  promote  political  trans- 
parency and  accountability"  on  an  inter 
national  level. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Swiss  government  has  withdrawn 
a  series  of  anti-AIDS  posters  after 
protests  by  the  Swiss  bishops'  confer- 
ence. One  poster  included  the  slogan, 
"Rome  has  put  the  condom  on  its 
Index — we  advise  putting  it  on  some- 
thing else." 

•  Speaking  on  May  1,  international 
Labor  Day,  Mexican  bishops  struck  out 


POPE  IN  MADRID.  Pope  John  Paul  II  waves  to  well-wishers  as  he 
arrives  for  a  meeting  with  youths  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on  May  3.  "I  am 
a  youth  of  83  years,"  he  told  a  cheering  crowd.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


at  the  rock-bottom  wages  earned  by 
tens  of  millions  of  Mexican  workers 
and  criticized  the  widening  gap 
between  Mexico's  rich  and  poor.  "We 
complain  about  the  treatment  of 
|Ale.\ican]  workers  in  the  United  States, 
but  here  in  Mexico  the  treatment  of 
workers  is  a  lot  worse,"  said  Bishop 
Jose  Vera  Lopez,  O.P.,  of  Saltillo. 
•  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
the  Apostolate  reports  that  during  the 
U.S.  school  year  2002-3  there  were 
3,414  postgraduate  seminary  students, 
down  1 70  from  the  year  before.  That 
figure  was  still  300  more  than  the  low  of 
3,114  hit  in  the  1997-98  school  year, 
and  it  marked  the  first  decline  since 
1997-98.  The  number  of  collegiate  sem- 
inarians hit  a  modern  low  with  1,376 — 
down  218  from  last  year.  Lay  ministry 
formation  programs  registered  an 
enrollment  increase  of  more  than  1 ,000, 
from  34,414  in  the  2001-02  school  year 
to  35,448  in  the  current  year. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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ethics  notebook 

El  Unjust  War, 
HI  Good  Outcomes 

^Do  not  be  intimidated  by  jingoism.' 


T  W  AS  UNJUST  to  go  to  war  in 
Iraq.  There  was  no  imminent 
threat;  there  was  no  proper 
authority;  and  it  was  not  a  last 
resort. 


No,  I  am  not  going  to  keep  quiet 
because  "we  won."  Winning  is  not  the 
determinant  of  good.  Nor  do  the  good 
outcomes  we  hope  for — peace  and  just 
representation  for  the  Iraqi  people,  the 
end  of  torture  and  totalitarianism,  a 
quelling  of  the  rage  of  terrorists  (all  to  be 
celebrated) — justify  its  morality. 

One  of  the  things  that  are  difficult  for 
some  people  to  understand  is  that  there 
are  still  Americans  who  believe  that  the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means.  Put  more 
colloquially  for  a  nation  mesmerized  by 
success:  success  does  not  insure  ethical 
good  or  right.  The  success  of  Michael 
Moore,  Madonna  and  Rush  Limbaugh 
proves  little  except  that  people  are  willing 
to  listen  to  them  and  in  some  way  pay  for 
it.  If  Adolf  Hitler  had  been  successful  in 
conquering  the  world,  that  still  would 
not  have  made  it  a  morally  good  thing, 
although  most  conquered  peoples,  press 
and  politicians  would  still  be  singing  his 
praises.  (No,  this  is  not  moral  equiva- 
lence. We  are  not  the  Third  Reich,  and 
there  is  no  Hitler  around — just  his  meth- 
ods of  self-justification.) 

We  citizens  of  a  country  that  can 
spend  years  ruminating  over  one  killing 
supposedly  perpetrated  by  a  retired  pro 
football  star  might  be  expected  to  be 
moved  by  the  plight  of  even  one  Iraqi 
child  dismembered  or  dissolved  by  a 
bomb  meant  for  someone  else.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  W  e  are  into  success. 


john  f.  kavan augh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 


Success,  however,  even  for  utilitarian 
ethics,  is  a  sometime  thing.  One  of  the 
problems  that  haunt  the  whole  theory  is 
how  to  calibrate  the  success.  The  war  is 
successful  this  week.  Will  it  be  so  next 
week  if  200  members  of  the  American 
military  die?  Will  it  be  a  success  if  next 
month  we  are  fighting  Iraqis  throughout 
their  country?  Will  it  be  a  success  if  next 
year  Disneyland  is  bombed?  These  ques- 
tions are  not  predictions.  They  are  indi- 
cators of  the  danger  inherent  in  relying 
on  success.  Even  on  the  utilitarian 
grounds  of  successful  outcome,  then,  the 
case  for  war  is  still  arguable. 

But  many  of  us — some  influenced  by 
Kant,  some  by  Aquinas,  some  by  natural 
law  or  even  the  urgings  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  are  not  utilitarians.  We  believe 
there  are  some  actions  that  no  matter 
how  desirable  the  outcome,  ought  not  be 
done — like  abortion,  mercy-killing  or  the 
bombing  of  Dresden  and  Nagasaki. 
Good  outcomes,  maybe.  But  blood  is  yet 
on  our  hands,  and  there  are  stains  on  our 
national  conscience. 

People  who  disagree  with  such  a 
position  must  realize  that  desirable  out- 
comes are  welcome  on  any  humane 
account,  no  matter  what  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples from  which  one  is  working.  Not 
only  that.  It  is  possible  to  admire  and 
emulate  the  virtues  of  men  and  women 
who  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  war. 

And  this  is  why  I  am  thinking  these 
days  of  men  and  women  I  know  who  are 
part  of  our  forces  in  Iraq.  I  believe  they 
are  in  an  immoral  matrix,  wherein  the 
commanders  and  fighters  are  striving  for 
moral  integrity  despite  the  compromised 
moral  arena.  This  is  the  area  of  jus  in  belh, 
justice  within  war.  So  these  warriors  try 
not  to  kill  civilians;  they  try  to  defend  the 
defenseless  and  one  another;  they  want 


only  to  help  the  Iraqi  people. 

It  is  foolish  to  think  that  all  who 
go  to  war  are  heroes.  Many  are  forced; 
some  are  cowardly;  a  few  are  cruel. 
But  there  are  noble  warriors  as  well. 
The  words  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  a 
Royal  Irish  regiment  addressed  to  his 
brigade  about  to  enter  Iraq  indicate 
that  he  is  such  a  man. 

We  are  entering  Iraq  to  free  a 
people,  and  the  only  flag  that  will 
be  flown  in  that  ancient  land  is 
their  own.  Show  respect  for 
them....  It  is  a  big  step  to  take 
another  human  life.  It  is  not  to  be 
done  lightly.  I  know  of  men  who 
have  taken  life  needlessly  in  other 
conflicts.  They  live  with  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  them....  Iraq 
is  steeped  in  history.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  of  the 
Great  Flood  and  of  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham.  Tread  lightly 
there.  You  will  see  things  that  no 
man  could  pay  to  see,  and  you 
will  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find 
a  more  decent,  generous  and 
upright  people  than  the  Iraqis. 
Don't  treat  them  as  refugees,  for 
they  are  in  their  own  country. 

There  is  a  reach  for  nobility  in  even 
this  fragment  of  a  speech  to  800  soldiers. 
It  calls  for  a  vigilance  and  magnanimity 
that  one  hopes  is  bestowed  upon  the  peo- 
ple we  each  might  know  in  the  land  of  the 
patriarchs.  I  have  my  own:  a  new 
Catholic  for  whom  we  all  prayed  as  she 
was  baptized,  who  was  soon  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  young  child  and  sent  to 
war;  a  nurse  plying  his  profession,  now 
not  at  home,  but  for  Iraqi  wounded, 
soiled  and  broken;  the  brother  of  a  for- 
mer student,  now  a  physician,  who  was 
sent  to  practice  medicine  in  the  Middle- 
East. 

Who  would  not  respect  the 
courage  and  generosity  of  such  people? 
Obviously  one  can  be  "for"  them  and 
against  the  war  in  the  first  place.  If  you 
count  yourself  as  one  of  these,  do  not 
be  intimidated  by  the  jingo  rhetoric 
blowing  in  our  times. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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No  Picnics  Here 


Seminary  life  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  picnic. 
Ever  since  Jesus  gath- 
ered his  Twelve  around  him 
in  Galilee,  the  very  notion 
of  seminary  was  that  it  was  to 
be  a  "school  of  the  Gospel,"  as 
Pope  John  Paul  II  calls  it.  Living 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  never 
easy.  Not  in  first-century  Galilee. 
Not  here  and  now. 

Picnics  are  nice,  but  they  are 
not  what  Christian  life  is  all  about. 
The  world  can  be  a  mean,  cruel 
place  (witness  the  Cross).  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  costs.  The  King- 
dom does  not  come  cheap. 

The  Holy  Father's  Apostolic 
Exhortation  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis 
makes  it  clear  that  seminary  life  is  not 
to  be  a  picnic.  Academic  expectations  are 
to  be  set  very  high.  Spiritual  formation  is 
to  incorporate  integral  human  formation  at 
its  base.  Constancy,  self-discipline,  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  are  to 
become  spiritual  habits  that  permeate  the 
entirety  of  one's  life. 


We  at  The  American  College  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Louvain  believe  we  are  living 
the  Holy  Father's  seminary 
vision   remarkably  well. 
We  expect  a  great  deal  of 
our  seminarians,  and  they 
respond  with  hard  work 
and  tremendous  growth. 
There  simply  is  no  more 
challenging  academic  program 
for  seminarians  anywhere.  Pas- 
toral work  is  plentiful.  Train- 
ing in  liturgy  and  homiletics  is 
intensive.  Most  importantly,  the 
giving  of  self  for  the  good  of  the 
community  is  part  and  parcel  of 
everyday  life.  It  is  not  easy,  but 
it  bears  rich  fruit,  and  our  semi- 
narians know  it  is  a  privilege  to 

be  here. 

Studying  in  Louvain  is  no  picnic,  but  Jesus 
never  promised  us  a  ministry  of  picnics. The 
American  College  is  a  true  "school  of  the 
Gospel."  Our  men  become  great  priests, 
who  are  superbly  prepared  for  ministry  in 
today's  tough  world. 


The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
For  more  information,  write  us  at:  admissions@acl.be 
or  Naamsestraat  100,  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  www.acl.be 

This  ad  provided  through  the  generosity  of  The  Catholic  Daughters  of  the  Americas 
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Are  executive  salaries  sinfully  high? 

Justice  in  Executive 
Compensation 

-  BY  EDWARD  M.  WELCH  - 

There  is  A  growing  consensus  that  the  top  executives  of  our  corpo- 
rations appear  to  be  overly  compensated  and  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  this.  The  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  Alan  Greenspan, 
has  spoken  about  "infectious  greed"  in  x\merican  corporate  leadership. 
Business  Week  has  pointed  out  that  while  rank-and-file  wages  increased 
over  the  last  decade  by  just  36  percent,  pay  for  chief  executive  officers  climbed  340  per- 


EDWARD  M.  WELCH  is  an  attorney  and  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  at  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Simply  complete  the  handy 
order  form  found  on  the  reverse. 


tion),  often  cited  as  a  paragon  of  corporate  leadership, 
not  properly  reporting  all  the  perks  he  received  as 
..O.  of  General  Electric.  Further,  tax  laws  do  not  cur- 
ly require  that  corporations  record  stock  options  as 
mses.  When  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 
>mmended  a  few  years  ago  that  this  be  changed,  business 
rests  in  Congress  exerted  pressure  to  prevent  such  a 
lge.  Any  discussion  of  executive  compensation  must 
t  with  the  assumption  that  compensation  will  be  report- 
ccurately  and  accounted  for  properly. 

iciples  of  Social  Justice 

s  taught  us  that  we  will  be  judged  by  how  we  treat  the 
t  of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Catholic  social  teaching 
thasizes  such  values  as  solidarity  and  the  common  good. 
:  U.S.  bishops  have  told  us  that  we  should  judge  an  insti- 
)n  by  how  it  treats  the  least  of  its  members.  Applying 
e  principles  to  compensation  suggests  that  executive 
~ies  should  be  judged  by  how  they  compare  to  the  low- 
salaries  in  the  same  companies.  To  begin,  however,  I 
Id  suggest  that  we  first  look  at  the  average  salaries 
ler  than  the  lowest )  in  a  corporation  and  limit  executive 
pensation  to  some  multiple  of  that  average. 
Estimates  indicate  the  C.E.O.'s  of  large  American  cor- 
itions  make  400  to  500  times  the  compensation  of  aver- 
workers.  This  is  up  from  about  42  times  the  average 
pensation  in  1980  and  15  to  20  times  the  average  coni- 
zation in  Japan  and  Germany  today.  Business  Week 
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cent.  The  magazine  commented,  "When  C.E.O.'s  can  clear 
$1  billion  during  their  tenures,  executive  pay  is  clearly  too 
high."  A  commission  appointed  by  the  business-oriented 
Conference  Board  has  similarly  noted  the  public's  anger 
over  excessive  executive  compensation.  It  argued  that  limits 
must  be  instituted  in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  that 
the  American  public  has  lost  in  corporations. 

Executive  compensation  is  often  criticized  as  too  high — 
sometimes  even  called  obscene.  But  is  it  immoral  or  sinful? 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  label  it  sinful,  I  believe  that 
Catholic  social  teaching  offers  insights  into  how  we  should 
look  at,  evaluate  and  even  limit  executive  compensation. 

Two  Asides 

Before  turning  to  the  basic  issue,  there  are  two  matters  that 
should  be  mentioned.  First,  regardless  of  whether  high 
salaries  are  in  themselves  sinful,  it  seems  clear  that  they  can 
present  a  temptation — an  "occasion  of  sin,"  as  we  used  to 
say.  The  biggest  corporate  scandals  of  the  last  few  years 
resulted  from  situations  in  which  corporate  managers 
reaped  immense  rewards  when  it  appeared  that  their  com- 
panies would  continue  to  be  profitable.  Managers  yielded  to 
this  temptation  by  cheating  in  ways  that  made  the  business 
appear  more  profitable.  This  temptation  to  inflate  the 
apparent  profitability  of  a  company  should  in  itself  be  a  rea- 
son to  consider  limits  on  executive  compensation. 

Second,  executive  compensation  should  be  reported  and 
accounted  for  properly.  It  appears  that  even  Jack  Welch  (no 


relation),  often  cited  as  a  paragon  of  corporate  leadership, 
was  not  properly  reporting  all  the  perks  he  received  as 
C.E.O.  of  General  Electric.  Further,  tax  laws  do  not  cur- 
rently require  that  corporations  record  stock  options  as 
expenses.  When  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 
recommended  a  few  years  ago  that  this  be  changed,  business 
interests  in  Congress  exerted  pressure  to  prevent  such  a 
change.  Any  discussion  of  executive  compensation  must 
start  with  the  assumption  that  compensation  will  be  report- 
ed accurately  and  accounted  for  properly. 

Principles  of  Social  Justice 

Jesus  taught  us  that  we  will  be  judged  by  how  we  treat  the 
least  of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Catholic  social  teaching- 
emphasizes  such  values  as  solidarity  and  the  common  good. 
The  U.S.  bishops  have  told  us  that  we  should  judge  an  insti- 
tution by  how  it  treats  the  least  of  its  members.  Applying 
these  principles  to  compensation  suggests  that  executive 
salaries  should  be  judged  by  how  they  compare  to  the  low- 
est salaries  in  the  same  companies.  To  begin,  however,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  first  look  at  the  average  salaries 
(rather  than  the  lowest )  in  a  corporation  and  limit  executive 
compensation  to  some  multiple  of  that  average. 

Estimates  indicate  the  C.E.O.'s  of  large  American  cor- 
porations make  400  to  500  times  the  compensation  of  aver- 
age workers.  This  is  up  from  about  42  times  the  average 
compensation  in  1980  and  15  to  20  times  the  average  com- 
pensation in  Japan  and  Germany  today.  Business  Week 
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Plato,  who  suggested  that  no  one  in  a  com- 
munity should  earn  more  than  five  times  the  income  of  an 
worker,  and  Peter  Drucker,  who  in  the  1980s 
argued  that  no  leader  should  make  more  than  20  times  the 
lowest-paid  employee. 

Let's  assume  that  we  would  limit  the  compensation  of 
American  C.E.O.'s  to,  say,  100  times  the  compensation  of 
the  average  worker  in  their  companies.  Data  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  suggest  that  for  the  manufac- 
turing industry  this  would  give  C.E.O.'s  a  salary  of  rough- 
ly  $5  million  per  year.  In  finance,  this  figure  would  be 
close  to  $6  million  and  in  retail  trade  closer  to  $2.4  mil- 
lion. While  this  would  be  a  big  reduction  for  some  people, 
certainly  it  is  not  a  bad  living.  Most  C.E.O.'s  would  be 
able,  at  that  rate,  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  save  something  for  retirement  and  to  pass  on  to 
family  heirs  as  well. 

If  we  applied  the  same  limits  to  all  American  compa- 
nies, we  would  have  no  need  to  worry  about  competing  for 
the  best  people,  because  everyone  would  be  working  under 
the  same  limits.  As  the  data  above  suggests,  we  would  also 
not  need  to  worry  about  competition  from  abroad,  since 
these  limits  would  bring  us  back  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Limits  would  create  an  incentive  for  executives  to 
move  companies  in  directions  that  would  ultimately  bene- 


fit both  those  who  work  there  and  those  who  contribute  to 
their  success.  To  take  one  example,  it  would  reward  exec- 
utives for  building  companies  with  a  solid  long-term 
future.  And  this  would  not  diminish  executives'  responsi- 
bility to  shareholders;  they  would  still  have  to  satisfy  the 
shareholders  or  risk  losing  their  jobs.  C.E.O.'s  would  also 
continue  to  feel  an  incentive  to  help  their  business  make 
money.  The  more  money  the  business  makes,  the  more 
opportunity  there  will  be  for  C.E.O.'s  to  increase  their 
earnings.  This  would,  however,  require  C.E.O.'s  to  share 
the  success  of  the  company  with  all  the  employees.  The 
better  they  all  do,  the  more  the  executives  can  be  paid. 

We  Can  Do  It 

Can  we  really  do  this?  Could  we  put  such  a  cap  on  what  cor- 
porations are  allowed  to  pay  their  executives?  Yes.  There  is 
no  legal  reason  why  we  could  not.  But  while  the  impedi- 
ments are  purely  political,  they  are  also  serious.  It  is  the  very 
people  who  earn  these  colossal  salaries  who  give  large 
amounts  of  money  to  politicians  in  both  parties.  They 
would  undoubtedly  resist  limits  in  every  way  possible.  It 
would  therefore  take  a  consensus  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  to  change  the  current  system.  Still, 
since  almost  all  Americans  would  benefit  by  such  an 
arrangement,  it  should  be  possible. 

While  an  absolute  cap  would  be  the  best  approach,  there 
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"At  Aquinas,  we  study,  share  our  ministry  experiences,  and  enrich  each  other's  theological  reflection. 

This  experience  forms  ministry  partners  who  fnd  God's  presence  in  every  aspect  of  life. '  — Janel  Esker 


"In  ministn.  we  are 
engaging  the  deepest 
part  of  ourselves  —  our 
faith,  our  spirit  —  so  we 
can  help  others  engage 
more  fullv  with  Cod.  The 
collegiality  of  the  Aquinas 
community  helped  me 
address  my  own  questions 
and  understand  my  purpose 
as  a  spiritual  guide.  In  the 
classrooms,  lay  and 
ordained  ministers  talk 
about  theology  together. 
That  shared  experience 
expands  our  vision  for 
building  the  reign  of  God." 

Janel  Esker 

Master  of  Divinity  '02 

Upon  graduation,  Janel  became 
Pastoral  Associate.  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Parish.  Saginaw,  Ml. 
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"Nothing  prepares  you  for 
a  parish  like  ours,  which 
is  at  the  crossroads  of 
so  many  social  issues. 
People  here  don't  want 
fancy  answers  —  just 
someone  to  ask  the  right 
questions  and  connect 
directly  with  them  in 
the  midst  of  crises.  At 
Aquinas,  learning  with 
lay  students  taught  me 
to  wrestle  with  practical 
issues,  focus  on  the 
task  at  hand,  and  help 
build  the  Church  we 
need  today." 

Father  Brendan  Curran,  O.P. 
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there  are  other  alternatives  to  which  we  could  turn  as  a 
beginning.  Tax  incentives  are  one  approach  that  have  been 
used  in  similar  situations.  Such  incentives  limit  the  extent 
to  which  certain  expenses  can  be  declared  as  deductions 
for  income  tax  purposes.  In  fact,  tax  law  now  limits  to  $1 
million  the  amount  of  an  executive's  salary  that  a  corpora- 
tion can  deduct  as  an  expense  for  tax  purposes.  Thus, 
while  a  corporation  can  pay  an  executive  $1.5  million,  it 
can  deduct  only  $1  million  of  this  when  calculating  its 
income  tax  liability.  (Deductions  are  an  incentive  because 
they  reduce  the  taxes  that  companies  pay.) 

The  problem  with  the  current  limit  is  that  it  excludes 
stock  options.  This  is  one  reason  compa- 
nies have  relied  on  them  so  heavily.  We 
could,  of  course,  amend  the  tax  law  and 
require  that  stock  options  be  included 
under  the  $1  million  limit.  But  what  I 
am  suggesting  is  more  modest.  All  com- 
pensation would  be  treated  the  same, 
and  the  total  could  not  exceed  100  times 
the  pay  of  the  average  worker  in  the 
company.  Any  amount  in  excess  would 
not  be  tax  deductible.  This  falls  short  of 
an  absolute  limit  but  nevertheless  cre- 
ates a  strong  incentive,  allowing  compa- 
nies to  exceed  the  limit  when  they  think 
it  necessary  but  forcing  them  to  think 
long  and  hard  before  doing  so. 

At  the  very  least  we  should  require 
corporations  in  their  annual  reports  not 
only  to  publish  the  total  compensation 
paid  to  executives  but  also  to  show  how 
these  figures  compare  with  the  average 
compensation  of  all  employees.  Investors, 
employees,  unions  and  customers  could 
then  judge  for  themselves  whether  com- 
panies were  behaving  appropriately.  Also, 
charitable  organizations,  churches  and 
pension  plans  and  investment  funds  that 
strive  to  invest  in  socially  responsible 
companies  could  use  this  information  as 
an  investment  criterion. 


should  look  to  them  to  guide  our  society  in  dealing  with 
social  and  economic  issues. 

In  this  particular  case,  Catholic  social  teaching  may 
offer  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  bedevils  many  parts  of 
our  society.  The  business  community  is  trying  to  regain 
the  public's  confidence  after  an  embarrassing  series  of 
bank  scandals.  And  politicians  are  being  hounded  to  "do 
something"  in  response  to  the  corporate  scandals.  One  of 
the  most  basic  teachings  of  Christ  is  that  we  will  be  judged 
by  how  we  treat  the  least  among  us.  Why  not  start  by  eval- 
uating business  leaders  by  what  they  do  for  everyone 
involved  in  their  enterprise?  S3 


Principles  in  Practice 

Christian  principles  and  the  more  spe- 
cific teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church 
give  us  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
kind  of  social  justice  for  which  we 
should  aim.  But  such  principles  are  use- 
less unless  we  put  them  into  practice  in 
our  social,  political  and  economic  lives. 
If  we  take  these  principles  seriously,  we 
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Substance  Abuse: 
he  Feminine  Mystique 


■  espite  promising   statistics  indicating 

M  recent  declines  in  youth  substance  use,  more  than 
m  a  quarter  of  high  school  girls  currently  smoke 
*  cigarettes  and  binge  drink,  almost  half  drink  alco- 

hol regularly,  and  one  in  five  uses  marijuana.  Another  4  per- 
cent use  cocaine  and  inhalants. 

A  three-year  study  by  the  National  Center  on  Addiction 
Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University  suggests  why 
these  high  rates  of  use  among  girls  persist.  The  study,  which 

JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR.  is  president  of  the  National  Center  on 
Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University.  He  was 
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1979. 
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has  profound  implications  for 
parents,  teachers,  health  care 
professionals,  policy  makers 
and  parish  priests,  found  sharp 
differences  in  the  world  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  addiction 
between  girls  and  young 
women  and  boys  and  young 
men — and  a  cosdy  failure  of 
most  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  to  take  account  of 
those  differences. 

Girls  and  young  women 
use — or  do  not  use — cigarettes, 
alcohol  and  illegal  and  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  different  reasons 
than  do  boys  and  young  men. 
They  obtain  drugs  from  differ- 
ent people  and  in  different 
places.  And  they  get  hooked 
faster  and  suffer  swifter  and 
harsher  consequences.  The 
conditions  and  situations  that 
raise  the  risk  of  substance  abuse 
for  girls  vary,  and  certain  pro- 
tective factors — notably  paren- 
tal engagement  and  religion — are  likelier  to  reduce  the  risk 
for  girls  than  for  boys. 

The  failure  to  recognize  and  act  on  these  dissimilarities 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  girls  are  closing  the  gender  gap 
that  historically  showed  them  less  likely  than  boys  to  abuse 
substances.  Today,  high  school  girls  are  about  equally  likely  as 
high  school  boys  to  drink  and  smoke,  use  inhalants  and 
cocaine,  and  even  more  likely  to  abuse  stimulants,  tranquil- 
lizers and  painkillers.  In  12th  grade,  boys  are  13  percent  like- 
lier than  girls  to  smoke;  in  ninth  grade,  boys  are  only  2  per- 
cent likelier  to  puff  away. 

Equally  troubling,  girls  are  smoking,  drinking  and  using 
marijuana  at  younger  ages.  Asked  if  they  first  smoked 
cigarettes  before  age  13,  almost  a  quarter  of  ninth-grade  girls 
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answered  yes,  compared  with  18  percent  of  12th  graders. 
Responding  to  the  same  question  about  drinking,  35  percent 
of  ninth  graders  said  yes,  compared  with  18  percent  of  12th 
graders.  And  when  asked  about  marijuana,  9  percent  of  ninth 
graders  had  smoked  it  before  age  13,  compared  with  only  5 
percent  of  12  th  graders. 

Girls  are  more  likely  than  boys  to  be  depressed,  have  eat- 
ing disorders  or  be  sexually  or  physically  abused,  all  of  which 
increase  the  risk  of  substance  abuse.  Girls  are  likelier  than 
boys  to  use  alcohol  and  drugs  to  lose  weight,  relieve  stress, 
improve  their  mood,  increase  confidence,  decrease  boredom 
and  reduce  inhibitions.  Girls  often  cite  the  pressure  to  have 
sex  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  drink  to  reduce  inhibitions. 
Yet  they  seem  unaware  of  the  grim  reality  that  drinking,  espe- 
cially to  excess,  increases  the  chance  that  they  will  be  victims 
of  date  rape  or  rape. 

Considering  their  far  greater  interest  in  being  slim,  girls 
displayed  remarkable  ignorance  about  alcohol's  impact  on 
their  weight.  Only  56  percent  knew  that  alcohol  is  high  in 
calories  and  contributes  to  weight  gain.  A  stunning  6  percent 
thought  that  drinking  helped  lose  weight;  not  surprisingly, 
these  girls  drank  more  than  the  girls  who  thought  alcohol  had 
no  impact  on  their  weight. 

Girls  tend  to  be  offered  drugs  by  a  female  acquaintance,  a 
young  female  relative  or  a  boyfriend,  whereas  boys  are  likeli- 


er to  get  theirs  from  a  male  acquaintance,  a  young  male  rela- 
tive, a  parent  or  stranger.  Girls  receive  offers  to  smoke,  drink 
or  use  drugs  in  private  settings  like  friends'  homes;  boys 
receive  them  in  public  settings  like  parks  or  on  the  street. 

Key  transitions  increase  risk.  Girls  experiencing  early 
puberty  are  at  higher  risk  of  substance  abuse;  by  and  large 
puberty  is  a  more  difficult  emotional  and  developmental 
experience  for  girls.  Among  teens  who  move  frequently  from 
one  home  or  neighborhood  to  another,  girls  are  at  greater 
risk  than  boys  of  substance  use. 

In  an  unprecedented  survey,  CASA  researchers  ques- 
tioned four  groups  of  girls:  one  at  the  end  of  elementary 
school  and  then  a  few  months  into  middle  school;  three  oth- 
ers at  comparable  periods  in  the  transition  from  middle  to 
high  school,  high  school  to  college  and  college  to  post-col- 
lege life.  Girls  making  the  move  from  high  school  to  college 
show  the  largest  increases  in  smoking,  drinking  and  marijua- 
na use.  The  move  from  elementary  to  middle  school  marks 
the  steepest  rise  in  girls'  belief  that  smoking  and  drinking  are 
ways  to  be  rebellious  and  disobey  adults.  The  move  from 
middle  to  high  school  saw  the  sharpest  increase  in  the  belief 
that  drinking  alcohol  was  "cool."  On  the  healthy  side,  the 
move  out  of  college  saw  a  drop  in  drinking  and  marijuana  use 
(but  not  in  smoking). 

One  especially  interesting  finding  from  the  survey 
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deserves  further  study — and  promptly:  the  coffee  connection 
to  substance  abuse  for  girls  and  young  women.  Girls  w  ho 
drink  coffee  are  more  than  four  times  likelier  to  smoke  and 
more  than  twice  as  likely  to  drink.  High  school  and  college 
seniors  who  drink  coffee  began  smoking  and  drinking  at  an 
earlier  age.  The  statistical  correlations  are  so  significant  that 
it  behooves  researchers  to  explore  similarities  between  the 
impact  of  caffeine  on  the  brain  and  the  impact  of  nicotine, 
alcohol  and  illegal  drugs,  which  scientists  have  found  to  affect 
dopamine  levels  in  the  brain  through  similar  pathways. 
.Marketers  of  drinks  with  high  concentrations  of  caffeine 
understand  its  impact:  .Mountain  Dew,  with  its  slogan  "feel 
the  rush";  Dr.  Pepper,  the  "friendly  pepper  upper";  and  the 
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drinks  sold  under  the  brand  names  Surge,  Jolt  and  Red  Bull. 

Girls  and  young  women  not  only  get  hooked  faster;  they 
get  hooked  using  lesser  amounts  of  cigarettes,  alcohol  and 
drugs  like  cocaine  than  boys  and  young  men.  Girls  and 
young  women  have  greater  difficult}"  quitting  smoking.  Of 
particular  concern  here  is  the  desire  of  many  young  girls  to 
be  "one  of  the  boys"  and  go  drink  for  drink  with  them.  But 
because  women  have  less  bod}'  water  than  comparably  sized 
men  and  because  they  metabolize  alcohol  less  efficiendy,  on 
average  one  drink  has  the  same  impact  on  a  woman  that  two 
have  on  a  man. 

Girls  arid  voung  women  suffer  the  consequences  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  addiction  faster  and  more  severely  than  boys 
and  young  men.  Girls  and  young  women 
who  abuse  substances  are  likelier  to 
attempt  suicide.  They  are  more  vulnera- 
ble to  alcohol-related  problems  like  liver 
and  heart  disease,  brain  damage  and  psy- 
chological pathologies.  They  are  more 
susceptible  to  brain  damage  from 
Ecstasy,  hospitalization  from  nonmedical 
use  of  pain  medications  and  addiction  to 
cocaine. 

Some  consequences  are  unique  to 
women.  Smoking  in  early  adolescence 
and  even  moderate  alcohol  consumption 
increase  the  risk  of  breast  cancer. 
Smoking  or  drinking  raises  the  likeli- 
hood of  menstrual  disorders  and  infertil- 
ity. Smoking  and  use  of  oral  contracep- 
tives raise  the  chances  of  heart  disease. 

Parental  engagement  and  religious 
involvement,  while  important  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  have  a  greater  salutary 
impact  on  girls.  Moreover,  bad  relation- 
ships with  parents  are  more  harmful  to 
girls.  Girls  CASA  surveyed  tended  to  be 
more  religious  than  boys  and  hold  more 
favorable  attitudes  toward  religion.  The 
more  frequendy  these  girls  attended  reli- 
gious services,  the  less  likely  they  were  to 
smoke,  drink  or  use  drugs.  This  finding 
is  consistent  with  earlier  CASA  surveys. 
The  importance  of  religion  to  girls 
declines  from  elementary  school  to  col- 
lege, particularly  during  the  high  school 
years. 

The  findings  from  this  CASA  study 
cry  out  for  an  education  of  parents  and 
the  public  and  a  fundamental  overhaul  of 
prevention  and  treatment  programs. 
One-size-fits-all    unisex    programs — 
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largely  developed  without  regard  to  gender,  often  with  males 
in  mind — fail  to  influence  millions  of  girls  and  young  women. 
Policy  makers  and  researchers  must  stop  acting  like  Rex 
I  larrison  in  "My  Fair  Lady"  singing,  "Why  can't  a  woman  be 
more  like  a  man!"  Emblematic  of  this  attitude  is  a  study 
released  early  this  year  that  found  that  a  drink  a  day  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  heart.  That  study  involved  more  than  30,000 
individuals — all  men. 

For  decades,  the  for-profit  marketers,  including  the 
tobacco  and  alcohol  industries,  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  shaping  campaigns  to  influence  girls  and  young 
women.  The  1925  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  advertising  cam- 
paign, "Reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  sweet,"  was  associated 
with  a  200  percent  increase  in  market 
share.  Capri  cigarette  ads  claim,  "There's 
no  slimmer  way  to  smoke"  and  call  Capri 
cigarettes  "the  slimmest  slim  in  town." 
And  we  are  all  familiar  with  Phillip 
Morris's  diabolically  seductive  brand 
name,  Virginia  Slims.  The  alcohol 
industry's  move  into  alcopops — sweet- 
ened alcoholic  beverages — appeals  to  the 
tastes  of  girls  and  young  women. 

The  time  has  come  for  parents, 
schools,  physicians,  clergy,  treatment 
providers  and  the  entire  public  health 
community  to  recognize  the  different 
motivations  and  vulnerabilities  of  girls 
and  young  women.  Parents  are  the  first 
line  of  prevention.  CASAs  survey  found 
that  most  girls  who  have  conversations 
with  their  parents  about  substance  use 
say  that  the  conversations  made  them 
less  likely  to  smoke,  drink  or  use  drugs. 

The  clergy  also  have  a  significant 
role,  since  religion  and  spirituality  play  a 
particularly  protective  role  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Priests  and  parish  leaders 
should  explore  ways  to  stem  the  slippage 
in  religious  involvement  of  young  girls  as 
they  go  through  high  school  and  college. 
Health  professionals — notably  pediatri- 
cians, family  physicians,  obstetricians/ 
gynecologists  and  even  dentists,  who 
often  can  detect  signs  of  substance  abuse 
or  an  eating  disorder  during  a  routine 
checkup — should  be  alert  to  signs  of 
trouble,  routinely  screen  young  female 
patients  for  substance  use  and  encourage 
those  in  need  of  help  to  seek  treatment. 

The  women  of  America  have  paid  a 
fearful  price  in  premature  death  and 


destroyed  lives  for  our  failure  to  take  account  of  their 
unique  needs.  More  than  4.4  million  women  are  alcoholics 
or  use  alcohol;  more  than  two  million  use  illegal  drugs; 
more  than  31  million  smoke  cigarettes.  A  25-percent 
reduction — a  modest  estimate  if  we  had  programs  aimed  at 
the  factors  that  influence  girls  and  young  women — might 
have  saved  1 . 1  million  women  from  becoming  alcoholics, 
500,000  from  drug  abuse  and  eight  million  from  smoking. 

When  parents,  priests  and  the  public  health  communi- 
ty act  on  those  differences  as  aggressively  as  the  tobacco 
and  alcohol  marketers  have,  we  will  begin  to  see  dramatic 
declines  in  substance  abuse  among  girls  and  young 
women.  El 
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ampaign  to  Divide  the 
Church  in  the  Holy  Land 


BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


IN  ROME  and  Jerusalem,  proposals  have  been  made 
to  divide  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  and  to 
establish  alongside  it  a 
church  jurisdiction  for 
Hebrew-speaking  Catholics  in 
Israel.  This  new  jurisdiction  would 
be  direcdy  dependent  on  Rome 
and  independent  of  the  local  Latin 
(Roman  Catholic)  patriarch.  Like 
most  issues  in  the  Middle  East,  this 
one  is  a  complicated  mix  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  politics,  both 
local  and  international.  Most 
remarkable  is  the  anomaly  of  the 
Israeli  government  advocating  a 
Hebrew-speaking  church  in  the 
Jewish  state. 

The  Work  of  Saint  James 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  traces 
itself  back  to  James,  "the  brother 
of  the  Lord."  Today  the  Work  of 
Saint  James  is  an  association  of 
Catholics,  within  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  (patriar- 
chates are  churches  founded  by 
the  Apostles),  committed  to 
strengthening  ties  between 
Christians  and  Jews.  According  to  its  statutes,  the  Work  of 
Saint  James  "will  combat  anti-Semitism  in  all  its  forms  and 
will  work  to  develop  mutual  understanding,  sympathy  and 

idly  relations  between  the  Catholic  world  and  Israel." 

The  members  of  the  Work  of  Saint  James  call  their 
community  the  Kehilla  (Hebrew  for  community).  It  is  pop- 
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ularly  known  as  "the  Hebrew-speaking  community," 
because  since  its  founding  in  1956,  the  conimunity  has  cel- 
ebrated the  Eucharist  in 
Hebrew.  In  fact,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  its  members  speak  flu- 
ent Hebrew,  and  few  are 
Israeli  citizens.  The  Work  of 
Saint  James  has  always  been 
a  small  community.  Today  it 
probably  consists  of  no  more 
than  250  persons,  both  lay 
and  religious. 

Although  they  are  part  of 
the  patriarchate  (which 
includes  Israel  and  Palestine 
as  well  as  Jordan),  members 
of  the  community,  for  the 
most  part,  live  and  work  in  a 
largely  Israeli  milieu.  The 
two-year  old  al-Aqsa  intifada 
has  brought  to  a  head  ten- 
sions in  the  church  between 
the  community  and  the 
Palestinian  majority  in  the 
patriarchate.  This  strain 
reached  its  peak  over  the  last 
several  months  in  proposals 
to  establish  a  special  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  for  Hebrew-speaking  Christians  in 
Israel. 


Supporters 

Support  for  the  proposal  came  from  three  sources.  First, 
some  members  of  the  Work  of  Saint  James  advanced  the  idea 
in  alliance  with  sympathetic  elements  in  the  French  church. 
But  the  community  itself  was  not  united;  other  members  see 
the  proposal  as  a  painful  source  of  division  in  a  poor,  humble 
church.  These  latter  members  believe  that  as  a  small  minori- 
ty in  a  Jewish  and  Islamic  environment,  the  Holy  Land's 
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Catholics  badly  need  cohesion  and  charity  toward  one  anoth- 
er and  especially  toward  their  Palestinian  co-religionists. 

Second,  the  proposal  had  support  from  personalities  in 
Rome  with  close  ties  to  the  Jerusalem  church.  This  second 
group,  which  claims  primary  authorship  of  the  idea,  is  moti- 
vated by  pastoral  concern  for  the  growing  numbers  of  non- 
Arab  Catholics  among  Israel's  immigrants  and  guest  workers. 

A  third  party  backing  the  idea  was  the  government  of 
Israel.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that  Israeli  officials  support  the  plan- 
tatio  ecclesiae  (establishment  of  a  church),  as  the  Roman  party 
describes  it,  within  the  Jewish  state.  Israeli  interest,  however, 
is  overtly  political.  Israeli  support  for  the  proposal  is  one 
more  attempt  to  undercut  the  standing  of  Palestinian 
Christians,  and  especially  of  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah, 
as  intermediaries  between  their  fellow  Palestinians  and 
Christians  in  the  West. 

Initially  the  proposal  to  establish  an  apostolic  administra- 
tion or  personal  prelature  made  some  progress.  George 
Cottier,  O.P.,  the  papal  theologian,  and  other  French  church- 
men supported  the  idea  with  vigorous  attacks  on  Patriarch 
Michel  Sabbah  in  the  French  Catholic  press.  Cardinal  Moussa 
Daoud,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Churches,  voiced  openness  to  the  idea  in  the  interest  of  giving 
greater  visibility  and  voice  to  the  community's  work  within  the 
Jewish/Israeli  milieu.  Since  then,  he  is  reported  to  regret  that 
he  spoke  so  hastily.  The  nuncio  to  Israel,  Archbishop  Pietro 
Sambi,  believes  some  such  innovation  will  be  pastorally  neces- 
sary in  the  long  term,  but  not  now. 

Pastoral  Need? 

That  pastoral  need  does  not  seem  to  be  mature. 
Demographics  explain  why.  The  largest  single  group  in  the 
St.  James  community  consists  of  about  80  Polish-speaking 
immigrants  in  Tel  Aviv-Jaffa.  The  next  subgroup  consists  of 
50  to  70  members  in  Jerusalem,  most  of  whom  are  expatri- 
ate French-speaking  religious.  This  group  has  the  strongest 
philo-Judaic  commitments.  The  parish  in  Bersheeva  claims 
30  to  40  parishioners,  including  several  Indian  and  Russian 
families.  Ethnically  and  linguistically,  the  community  is 
diverse.  It  is  not,  as  many  claim,  united  by  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Roman  champions  of  a  distinct  jurisdiction  contend  that 
the  Franco-Israeli  proponents  have  hijacked  a  proposal 
intended  not  for  the  community  of  Saint  James,  but  for 
Israel's  immigrant  Catholics.  Under  the  Roman  plan,  they 
say,  the  kehilla  would  be  supplanted  by  the  prelature/apos- 
tolic  administration.  David  Maria  Jaeger,  O.F.M.,  a  long- 
time consultant  to  the  Holy  See  on  Holy  Land  issues,  says, 
"There  is  an  ecclesial  imperative... to  have  a  local  church  that 
would  correspond  to,  and  speak  to,  the  civil  community, 
from  within  a  shared  civil  and  cultural  experience,  rather 
than  having  the  church  perceived  not  only  as  of  a  different 


faith,  but  also  as  foreign  in  its  nationality,  culture  and  lan- 
guage." 

Immigrants  and  guest  workers,  Father  Jaeger  explains, 
"have  made  Israel  their  home  for  many  years,  set  up  families, 
have  children  whose  first  language  is,  in  effect,  Hebrew."  He 
continues,  "Their  experience  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  Arabic-speaking  Catholics  in  Israel."  There  is  a  need  to 
defend  "the  oft  disregarded  rights  of  the  many  'migrant 
workers'  who  are  victimized  by  employers  and  demonized  by 
certain  xenophobic  circles,  but  who  are  members  of  the 
household  of  faith." 

Critics  point  out,  however,  that  most  Filipino  guest 
workers  participate  in  English-language,  not  Hebrew,  litur- 
gies, and  English-speaking  chaplains  serve  their  needs.  It  is 
unclear  how  they  would  be  better  served  by  a  Hebrew-lan- 
guage jurisdiction.  Many  guest  workers,  moreover,  do  not 
plan  to  make  Israel  their  permanent  home. 

What  about  those  who  do  plan  to  stay?  Proponents  of  a 
Hebrew-speaking  church  build  their  appeal  by  relying  on  a 
vague  category  in  the  Israeli  census,  "non-Jews."  The  largest 
immigrant  group  is  Russian,  of  which  an  estimated  250,000 
to  400,000  are  listed  as  "non-Jewish."  Of  these,  only  27,000 
to  30,000  acknowledge  being  Christian,  and  for  the  most 
part  these  are  Orthodox.  The  Orthodox  hierarchy  would 
surely  regard  any  overt  steps  to  open  the  Catholic  Church  to 
Russian  immigrants  as  hostile  proselytism.  Moreover,  as  one 
correspondent  in  Jerusalem  reports,  the  State  of  Israel,  for 
demographic  as  well  as  religious  reasons,  "considers  the 
large  non-Jewish  population  as  a  vast,  fertile  mission  field  for 
converting  non-Jews  to  Judaism."  The  government,  he 
reports,  "has  already  founded  an  official  institute  to  promote 
this  goal."  Thus  any  move  to  establish  a  Hebrew-speaking 
church  for  immigrants  has  problematic  interreligious  as  well 
as  ecumenical  implications. 

Father  Jaeger  also  argues  that  existing  church  structures 
prevent  the  church  from  articulating  "adequately  in  the 
most  influential  forums  the  concerns  and  needs  of  its  older 
Arab-speaking  faithful."  Critics  respond  that  it  is  counterin- 
tuitive to  think  that  Arab  Catholics  in  Israel  would  feel  that 
their  interests  would  be  better  represented  by  someone 
other  than  the  patriarch,  who  is,  after  all,  a  native  of 
Nazareth.  Nor,  as  Arabic  speakers,  would  they  readily  wel- 
come a  Hebrew-language  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

For  all  of  diese  reasons,  a  Hebrew-speaking  jurisdiction 
serving  guest  workers,  immigrants  and  "older  Arab-speak- 
ing faithful"  seems  pastorally  unnecessary,  if  not  counter- 
productive. Certainly  it  is  no  improvement  on  the  status 
quo.  Establishing  an  apostolic  administration  or  personal 
prelature  to  serve  guest  workers  and  immigrants  in  an  area 
where  a  local  church  already  exists  would  be  unusual. 
Currently  there  is  only  one  personal  prelature  in  the 
world — Opus  Dei.  Would  such  an  entity  become  a  model 
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lest  workers  and  immigrants  in  other  coun- 
tries? 

The  Israeli  Role 

For  the  Israeli  government,  the  effort  to  set  up  a  special 
ecclesiastical  status  for  "the  Hebrew-speaking  community," 
however  it  is  defined,  was  not  intended  to  assist  in  meeting 
a  pastoral  need.  Radier,  it  was  aimed  at  de-legitimating 
Michel  Sabbah,  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  since  1988, 
as  part  of  a  broader  effort  to  discredit  the  Palestinian  cause. 
Sabbah  is  the  first  Palestinian  to  be  named  patriarch,  and  he 
has  spoken  out  for  Palestinian  rights  and  national  aspira- 
tions and  against  the  Israeli  occupation  and  human  rights 
violations.  As  the  leading  Catholic  churchman  in  Israel,  his 
views  are  taken  seriously  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  So 
the  Israeli  government  has  regarded  him  as  a  public  rela- 
tions problem. 

Xor  is  Sabbah  the  only  Catholic  prelate  to  come  under 
fire.  In  the  mid-90's,  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Binyamin  Netanyahu  tried  to  intervene  directly  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Melkite  archbishop  of  Akko.  When  the 
Holy  See  appointed  Boutros  Mouallem,  who  had  been 
working  in  Brazil,  the  prime  minister's  office  found  him  too 
pro-Palestinian,  threatened  to  deny  him  a  visa  and  put  for- 
ward its  own  candidate.  .After  weeks  of  public  dispute,  the 
episode  ended  when  the  Italian  newspaper  Corriere  della 
Sera  reported  that  Father  Jaeger  had  observed  that  if  the 
Israelis  persisted,  the  church  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
identify  Israel  as  a  country  where  bishops  could  not  freely 
exercise  their  ministry. 

In  the  case  of  Hebrew-speaking  Catholics,  the  political 
intent  of  the  Israeli  government  appears  to  be  once  again  to 
undermine  the  standing  of  the  Latin  patriarch  by  using  the 
proposed  Hebrew-speaking  jurisdiction  to  divide  the 
church  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  motives  of  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment became  clear  during  a  meeting  in  January  with  a 
delegation  from  the  U.S.C.C.B.  headed  by  the  conference's 
vice  president,  Bishop  William  Skylstad  of  Spokane. 
Ambassador  Gadi  Golan,  head  of  the  Israeli  Foreign 
Ministry's  Department  of  Interreligious  Affairs,  declared 
that  the  establishment  of  "a  Catholic  church  in  Israel" 
would  make  it  clear  that  Michel  Sabbah  is  "the  Islamic 
patriarch."  From  the  perspective  of  the  Government  of 
Israel,  therefore,  promotion  of  a  special  status  for  Hebrew- 
speaking  Catholics  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  assert  that  the 
Hebrew-  speaking  community  would  be  the  church  in 
Israel,  so  that  the  patriarch  could  be  dismissed  as  head  sole- 
ly of  a  Palestinian  church. 

When  I  questioned  a  well-informed  Israeli  official  about 
the  ambassador's  denigration  of  Sabbah,  he  told  me,  "This 
[policy]  does  not  come  from  Gadi  Golan.  It  comes  from 
much  higher  up."  It  is  a  shame  that  Israel  believes  it  must 


defame  those  who  do  not  swallow  the  official  Israeli  line.  It 
is  more  troubling  that  for  this  purpose  the  government  has 
attempted  to  set  the  church  against  itself. 

Sabbah,  Judaism  and  Israel 

Patriarch  Sabbah  is  not  an  anti-Semitic  rabble-rouser.  He 
has  taken  seriously  the  church's  engagement  with  Judaism 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  has  paid  a  price  for  it. 
On  an  extended  visit  to  Jerusalem  two  years  ago,  I  met  mod- 
erate, basically  secular  Palestinian  academics  with  Muslim 
backgrounds  who  avoided  the  patriarch  because  he  had  met 
with  Israel's  chief  rabbis.  The  patriarch  participates  in  reg- 
ular Scripture  study  with  rabbis  and  priests  of  the  patriar- 
chate. Sabbah  also  led  the  diocesan  synod  that  in  2000  pro- 
duced a  General  Pastoral  Plan  that  included  a  six-page  reflec- 
tion on  "Our  Relationship  With  Jews."  Among  the  deci- 
sions taken  on  relations  with  Jews  and  Muslims  were:  mak- 
ing schools  and  institutions  places  of  encounter  and  mutual 
understanding,  promoting  dialogue  "as  a  fundamental 
Christian  priority"  and  encouraging  personal  relations 
"constructed  upon  respect  for  the  other  and  acceptance  of 
them  as  they  are."  Sabbah's  Israeli  critics  fail  to  acknowledge 
these  positive  contributions. 

What  troubles  some  in  the  Work  of  Saint  James,  the 
Israeli  government  and  philo-Judaic  Christians  abroad,  it 
seems,  is  the  patriarch  s  defense  of  Palestinian  rights.  Many 
appear  to  have  difficulty  distinguishing  between  criticism  of 
Israeli  policies  and  anti-Semitism.  Most  Christians  make 
the  distinction  and  feel  justified  in  doing  so;  but  viscerally, 
and  sometimes  vocally,  many  Israelis  do  not.  Sabbah  has 
condemned  terrorism  and  even  visited  Sheikh  Yassin,  the 
spiritual  head  of  Hamas,  to  plead,  unsuccessfully,  for  an  end 
to  suicide  bombings.  But  that  is  not  good  enough. 

Because  he  finds  fault  with  Israeli  occupation,  Sabbah's 
critique  of  Palestinian  violence  counts  for  nothing.  Father 
Cottier,  for  example,  complained  in  Proche-Orient  Info 
(12/10/02)  that  Sabbah  presents  the  Israeli  occupation,  but 
"never  Palestinian  terrorism"  as  a  cause  of  violence.  The 
accusation  distorts  Sabbah's  position.  Sabbah  has  often  con- 
demned terrorism,  but  allows  that  one  must  also  condemn 
the  violence  of  the  occupation.  He  insists,  as  a  condition  for 
resolving  the  problem,  that  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
occupation  is  an  underlying  cause  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict.  Unfortunately,  it  seems,  to  assuage  Israeli  feelings, 
one  must  condemn  Palestinian  violence — period,  full  stop. 
Truth-telling  to  both  peoples  is  unacceptable.  Last 
Christmas,  Sabbah  declared  that  if  the  current  leaders  could 
not  make  peace,  they  ought  to  step  down.  He  took  a  lot  of 
heat  from  the  Palestinian  side,  who  perceived  him  as  aban- 
doning Yasir  Arafat  at  a  time  of  weakness,  but  no  one  on  the 
Israeli  side  credited  the  remarks  to  his  impartiality. 

A  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  Sabbah  has  taken  the  lead  in 
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addressing  the  hard  questions  about  Catholic-Jewish  and 
Palestinian-Israeli  relations.  He  has  insisted  that  just  as  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  Holocaust  set  the  context  for  Jewish- 
Catholic  relations  in  the  West,  in  the  Holy  Land  the  dia- 
logue's agenda  ought  to  be  set  by  a  century  of  Zionist 
nationalism,  the  displacement  ot  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Palestinians  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Israeli  occupation  of  the  Palestinian  territories. 
Sabbah  recognizes  the  deep  suffering  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  depth  of  their  collective  anxiety,  but  contends  that 
it  should  not  obscure  the  suffering  ot  the  Palestinian  people. 
Sabbahs  stand  is  regarded  as  a  threat,  it  appears,  because  it 
reminds  people  too  keenly  of  Palestinian  suffering. 

Sabbah  may  also  be  perceived  as  a  threat  because  he  has 
helped  unite  the  historically  divided  churches  of  the  Holy 
Land,  giving  them  a  common  voice  on  public  issues.  For  the 
time  being,  that  common  front  is  in  abeyance,  because 
Israel  has  refused,  for  political  and  economic  reasons,  to 
recognize  the  election  of  Patriarch  Ireneios  as  Greek  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  thus  hampering  Orthodox  participation 
in  common  undertakings.  For  the  interim,  Sabbah  has 
joined  the  Anglican  bishop,  Riah  Abu  Assal,  and  the 
Lutheran  bishop,  Munib  Younan,  both  Palestinians,  in 
common  initiatives  like  die  visit  to  Sheikh  Yassin.  He  per- 
sists in  being  a  source  of  Christian  unity. 
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Prospects 

The  proposal  to  create  a  special  jurisdiction,  whether  for  the 
community  of  the  Work  of  Saint  James  or  for  the  broader 
non-Arab  Catholic  population  of  Israel,  is  said  to  be  stalled, 
prudently  frozen  until  a  more  opportune  time.  But  with  the 
new  Israeli  government  being  led  once  again  by  the  Ariel 
Sharon's  Likud  Party,  one  should  not  expect  pressure  on 
Sabbah  to  relent  for  long.  Two  other  major  church-state 
crises  in  recent  years,  the  Mouallem  appointment  and  the 
Nazareth  mosque  (see  "Nazareth  Journal,"  Am.,  2/12/00), 
arose  during  Likud-led  governments. 

Sharon's  first  government,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
brought  the  mosque  controversy  to  an  apparent  halt,  and  the 
new  government  has  worked  quickly  to  resolve  another 
problem,  the  nonrenewal  of  visas  and  residency  permits  to 
Catholic  clergy,  religious  and  seminarians.  But  hostility  to 
the  patriarch  in  government  circles  runs  deep,  so  renewed 
efforts  to  discredit  him  may  be  expected. 

Whatever  develops,  the  Work  of  Saint  James  "[to]  com- 
bat anti-Semitism  [and  to]  develop  mutual  understanding, 
sympathy  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Catholic  world 
and  Israel"  must  be  sustained.  It  must  be  sustained,  however, 
in  conjunction  with  the  whole  church  in  the  Holy  Land,  unit- 
ed with  the  patriarch,  and  in  a  dialogue  that  comprehends  the 
depdi  of  Palestinian  as  well  as  Jewish  suffering.  E! 
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faith  In  focus 


lie  Sign  of  the  Cross 


BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY 


MY  NIECE'S  FRIEND  asked: 
"Does  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
always  have  to  be  made  with 
the  right  hand?"  Another 
friend  reacted  immediately:  "Of  course  it 
must."  A  third  retorted,  "But  isn't  that 
awkward  for  a  left-handed  person?"  An 
account  of  this  debate  then  zoomed  across 
cyberspace  to  my  desk  in  Rome  (surely  her 
uncle  would  have 
something  to  say  about 
this  hotly  contested 
matter!). 

This  innocent 
question  prompted  me 
to  investigate  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross.  I  found 
the  research  quite  fasci- 
nating. 

As  one  might  guess, 
crosses  began  to  be 
used  in  very  early 
Christian  times  to  recall  Christ's  death. 
Sometimes  they  were  carved  in  stone,  or 
made  of  wood  or  metal.  Often,  in  times  of 
persecution,  the  image  of  the  cross  was  dis- 
guised as  an  anchor  or  was  entwined  amid 
vines. 

The  use  of  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  also  began  very  early 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  We  have 
clear  evidence  for  its  use  in  the  second  cen- 
tury; it  was  probably  used  even  before  that 
as  a  concrete  symbol  to  express  faith  in  the 

tery  of  victory  through  defeat,  glory 
i  humiliation  and  life  through 
>t  Signs  of  the  Cross  were 
of  the  type  that  we  see  at  baptisms. 
Christians  simply  traced  the  cross  on  their 
own  or  someone  else's  forehead.  Members 
of  the  early  church  frequently  employed 
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this  gesture:  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
when  beginning  to  pray  or  at  the  start  of 
important  actions. 

The  sign  expressed  two  things:  it  was  a 
profession  of  faith — "We  belong  to  Christ 
crucified" —  and  it  was  a  prayer  acknowl- 


edging the  presence  and  invoking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crucified,  now-risen  Lord. 
Tertullian,  who  died  around  A.D.  230, 
puts  it  quite  concretely:  "In  all  our  actions, 
when  we  come  in  or  go  out,  when  we  dress, 


when  we  wash,  at  our  meals,  before  resting 
to  sleep,  we  make  on  our  forehead  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross.  These  practices  are  not  com- 
mended to  us  by  a  formal  law  of  Scripture, 
but  tradition  teaches  them,  custom  con- 
firms them,  and  faith  observes  them."  St. 
John  Damascene  (676-c.  754)  adds,  "For 
wherever  the  sign  shall  be,  there  also  shall 
he  be." 

Christians  have  traditionally  also  used 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  as  a  prayer  in  times  of 
temptation.  Hippolytus  (c.  170-c.  236) 
wrote:  "When  tempted,  always  reverently 
seal  your  forehead  with  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  For  this  sign  of  the  Passion  is  a  sym- 
bol openly  combatting  the  devil  if  you 
make  it  in  faith,  not  in  order  that  you  may 
be  seen  by  others,  but  consciously  putting 
it  forth  like  a  shield." 

Little  by  little, 
what  began  as  a  small 
sign  traced  on  the  fore- 
head with  the  thumb 
gradually  developed 
into  larger  gestures. 
The  one  that  everyone 
is  most  familiar  with  is 
the  one  my  niece 
describes,  in  which  we 
touch  the  forehead,  the 
chest,  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  right  shoulder, 
while  invoking  the  Trinity. 

My  investigations  then  prompted  a 
question  that,  to  be  truthful,  I  had  never 
thought  about  before:  how  did  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross,  which  commemorates 
Christ's  death,  get  linked  with  the 
Trinitarian  formula,  which  is  really  quite 
a  distinct  mystery  of  faith?  In  other 
words,  why,  while  making  the  gesture 
called  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  do  we  say 
that  we  are  beginning  an  action  (Mass,  a 
meal,  a  meeting):  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"?  ; 

The  introduction  of  words  to  accom-  g 
pany  this  gesture  occurred  only  gradually  I 
over  the  early  centuries.  The  words  that  u 
all  of  us  are  so  used  to,  professing  our? 
faith  in  the  Trinity,  became  linked  with" 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  only  after  the  tur- 1 
bulent  Christological  controversies  of  the  I 
fourth  century,  when  the  divinity  of  God,  i 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  came  to  be  ? 
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explicitly  defined  in  the  ecumenical 
councils  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople. 

Still,  the  Trinitarian  formula  is  by  no 
means  the  only  set  of  words  connected 
with  the  Sign  of  die  Cross.  Actually,  there 
are  many  variations.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Office  of  Readings  or  Morning  Prayer 
each  day,  those  who  pray  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours  start  with  the  words,  "O  Lord, 
open  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  pro- 
claim your  praise,"  while  tracing  a  Sign  of 
the  Cross  on  their  lips  with  the  thumb.  In 
baptism,  the  priest,  parents  and  godpar- 
ents use  the  sign  on  several  occasions, 
sometimes  in  silence,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  words  and  sometimes  using  oil 
as  well.  During  confirmation  the  forehead 
is  anointed  with  oil  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
In  the  sacrament  of  the  anointing  of  the 
sick,  both  the  forehead  and  the  hands  are 
anointed,  while  the  minister  makes  the 
sign.  During  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  bishop  anoints  the  priest's 
hands  with  a  cruciform  gesture.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  words  that  accompany  the 
action  vary  significantly. 

In  many  other  instances,  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  is  used  as  part  of  a  blessing.  In 
fact,  for  many  people  the  word  "blessing" 
is  almost  synonymous  with  "Sign  of  the 
Cross."  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
one  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  at  the  end 
of  Mass,  when  the  priest  traces  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  in  the  air,  saying:  "May 
Almighty  God  bless  you:  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Here  in  our  house  in  Rome,  which  is 
quite  multicultural  (we  come  from  nine 
different  countries),  we  got  talking  about 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  its  use  in  bless- 
ings today. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  usages  that 
one  might  question.  Last  night,  on  Italian 
television,  I  saw  a  soccer  player  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  before  kicking  a  penalty 
shot.  Some  basketball  players  in  the 
United  States  make  it  before  taking  a  foul 
shot.  I  notice  too  that  toreadors  in  Spain, 
upon  entering  the  arena,  stand  before  the 
crowd  and  solemnly  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  with  their  hat.  Is  this  just  supersti- 
tion? Is  it  popular  devotion?  Is  it  a  vestigial 
form  of  the  type  of  prayer  described 
above,  where  one  acknowledges  the  pres- 
ence of  the  crucified,  now-risen  Lord  and 
asks  his  help? 

No  matter,  our  conversation  here  in 
the  house  made  clear  that  there  are  rich 
religious  and  cultural  traditions  in  this 


regard  that  are  still  quite  strong.  A  priest 
from  Mexico  and  a  brother  from  Slovakia 
mentioned  that  whenever  they  are  leaving 
home  for  a  period  of  time,  they  ask  their 
father  and  mother  for  a  blessing.  Each 
parent  makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  the 
son's  forehead,  while  asking  God  to 
accompany  him  on  his  journey.  A  Polish 
priest  mentioned  that  in  his  village  the 
parents  bless  a  newly  ordained  priest 
before  he  leaves  the  house  in  procession  to 
the  parish  church  for  his  first  Mass;  they 
likewise  give  their  blessing  to  a  young  cou- 
ple leaving  the  house  for  their  wedding. 
The  same  priest  mentioned  that  his  father, 
when  preparing  to  sow  seeds  in  a  newly 
plowed  field,  makes  a  small  cross  from 
twigs,  places  it  in  the  first  furrow  and  cov- 
ers it  with  dirt,  invoking  God's  blessing  on 
the  harvest  to  come. 

My  house  members  from  Italy  and 
the  Philippines  added  that  people  in  their 
countries  still  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
today  whenever  they  pass  a  church. 
Others  said  they  use  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
upon  waking  in  the  morning  or  just 
before  going  to  bed  at  night.  A 
Colombian  said  that  his  family  always 
uses  it  upon  leaving  or  re-entering  the 
house.  Others  related  that  they  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  forehead  of  small 
children  whose  mothers  come  to 
Communion  with  a  child  in  their  amis  or 
at  their  side.  A  brother  from  Poland  stat- 
ed that  in  his  home,  before  cutting  a 
freshly  baked  loaf  of  bread,  his  mother 
traces  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  a  knife 
on  the  still-warm  loaf. 

I  myself  recounted  how  I  often  use 
the  original  version  (the  small  sign  traced 
on  the  forehead)  when  visiting  sick  people 
in  the  hospital  or  when  blessing  people  in 
large  crowds.  In  the  past  I  often  felt  quite 
awkward  when  I  met  with  our  priests, 


brothers,  sisters  and  lay  groups  in  a  for- 
eign country,  because  sometimes  three  or 
four  hundred  people  were  pressing  in  on 
me  and  several  at  the  same  time  were  try- 
ing to  tell  me  of  the  pain  that  they  were 
experiencing  or  were  asking  my  prayer  or 
my  blessing.  I  then  discovered  that  a  sim- 
ple Sign  of  the  Cross  on  their  forehead 
with  a  brief  prayer  and  a  word  of  under- 
standing brings  them  much  peace. 

So  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  interesting  research  topic!  And 
what  about  the  right  hand  (the  subject  of 
my  niece's  original  question)?  Basically, 
it's  just  a  custom  that  evolved  out  of  the 
desire  to  have  everyone  make  the  gesture 
uniformly. 

The  quest  for  uniformity,  though,  has 
never  been  quite  successful.  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  for  example,  the  gesture 
is  made  with  two  fingers  of  the  hand 
rather  than  all  five  fingers.  In  other  places 
the  gesture  is  made  with  the  bottom  three 
fingers  (to  signify  the  Trinity),  while  the 
thumb  is  held  extended  by  the  index  fin- 
ger (to  signify  unity  or,  in  some  cultures, 
to  signify  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
human  and  divine).  Some  make  the  sign 
with  one  finger,  some  with  two,  some 
with  three  and  some  with  five.  In  certain 
places,  people  touch  the  right  shoulder 
first  and  then  the  left,  rather  than  the  left 
and  then  the  right.  We  in  the  Western 
Church  tend  to  think  that  the  right-left 
movement  is  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  it  was  also  the  traditional  way 
of  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Western  Church  until  around  the  14th 
century. 

Anyway,  most  children  are  taught  by 
their  parents  to  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  with  their  right  hand  at  a  very  early 
age.  And  to  be  truthful,  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaints.  0 


'List en... with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 
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John  Adamses 
Oratorio  'El  Nino' 


BY  JAMES  S.  TORRENS 

Q  w  ^  L  NINO,"  the  winter  child 
i  that  blows  up  a  storm,  is  also 
1  the  name  of  an  oratorio  by  the 
M  J  modern  composer  John 
Adams.  It  celebrates  the  coming  of  the 
miraculous  child,  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the 
Nativity  scenes  and  as  interpreted  expan- 
sively between  the  scenes,  often  with  Latin 
American  poetry.  Produced  in  Paris  and 
San  Francisco  for  the  millennium  year 
2000,  "El  Nino"  emerged  again  in  mid- 
March  at  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  this  writer  saw  and 
heard  it.  It  has  also  been  recorded  on  CD 
by  Nonesuch  Records,  with  the  three 
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soloists  who  have  given  their  stamp  to  the 
production.  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  Was  the 
orchestra  conductor  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Kent  Nagano  "conducted"  the  music  that 
was  recorded  for  the  CD  right  after  the 
premiere  in  Paris. 

Visually  "El  Nino"  is  entrancing. 
The  audience  at  the  Chandler  Pavilion 
had  the  benefit  of  a  running  text  way 
above  the  stage  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  Underneath  it,  occupying  the 
top  half  of  the  stage,  was  a  big  screen  for 
the  film  that  accompanied  the  singing. 
Sometimes  the  film  choreographs  what  is 
being  sung;  at  other  times  it  provides  a 
symbolic  landscape.  And  yet  again  it 
images  a  lonesome  city  as  background  for 
a  teenage  Mary,  with  metallic  piercings  of 
ear  and  lip  and,  eventually,  with  a  father- 
less child.  Peter  Sellars,  collaborator  and 


friend  of  Adams,  directed  the  filming. 

The  film  is  at  times  helpful  and 
engrossing,  serving  as  a  multimedia  rein- 
forcement. Near  the  start,  it  includes  an 
overly  long  unit  of  a  couple  in  confused  and 
resdess  embraces,  meant  to  illustrate  a  long 
poem  in  Spanish  by  Rosario  Castellanos  of 
Mexico.  (Her  poem,  "La  Anunciacion," 
seems  to  present  the  one  who  is  coming 
more  as  a  suitor  or  lover  than  as  a  child.) 
More  successfully,  it  has  a  long  segment 
near  the  end  based  on  poetry  by  Rosario 
Castellanos  about  the  massive  violence  in 
1968  against  student  protesters  in  the  Plaza 
de  Tlaltelolco,  in  Mexico  City.  This 
sequence  follows  the  Scripture  about  King 
I  lentil  (with  a  strong  lyrical  commentary^ 
"Woe  unto  them  that  call  Evil  Good")  and 
songs  about  the  three  kings  and  their  star. 

What  makes  this  an  oratorio,  and  what 
plays  upon  one  constandy,  is  the  emphatic 
repetition  and  rapid  rhythmical  march  of 
the  orchestration  by  John  Adams,  along 
with  the  haunting  or  soaring  voices  of  the 
three  principals — Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano, 
Lorraine  Hunt  Lieberson,  mezzo,  and 
Willard  White,  baritone.  Upshaw  and 
Hunt  Lieberson  traded  off  the  role  of 
Mary,  who  is  truly  the  focus  of  "El  Nino." 
She  is  saluted  in  the  final  line  of  the  orato- 
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no,  in  yet  another  poem  by  Castellanos,  as 
"Sefiora,  garza  de  la  llanura"  ("Lady,  heron 
of  the  plain"). 

Most  of  the  singing  is  recitative.  In  a 
modern  tonality,  those  surprise  upward 
steps  can  seem  discordant,  with  intervals 
unresolved,  but  they  can  be  piercingly  love- 
ly too.  (This  musical  avoidance  of  easy  har- 
monies seems  a  counterpart  of  the  refusal 
of  rhyme  in  most  modern  poetry.)  The 
familiar  texts  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  provide  the  narrative  thread  for  "El 
Nino." 

In  a  long  white  dress,  Dawn  Upshaw, 
often  singing  while  seated  on  the  bare 
stage  or  even  crawling  among  chorus 
members,  reminded  one  that  the  diva  has 
to  be  actress  as  much  as  melodist.  The 
most  striking  song  of  all  is,  "Pues  mi  Dios 
ha  nacido  a  penar"  ("Because  my  Lord 
was  born  to  suffer").  It  is  based  on  a  poem 
by  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  and  fell  to 
Lorraine  Hunt  Lieberson,  with  the  cho- 
rus. Willard  White  appeared  first  as 
Joseph,  demanding  explanations  from 
Mary,  then  as  a  cantor  in  the  mode  of 
Handel,  telling  everyone  what  the  Lord 
threatens  to  do  "in  a  little  while,"  and 
finally  as  an  imperious  Herod,  not  hesi- 
tant to  slaughter  the  innocents.  A  trio  of 
countertenors  backed  up  the  three  princi- 
pals. (They  made  White,  a  baritone, 
sound  like  a  resonant  bass,  by  contrast.)  A 
men's  chorus  of  about  30,  in  household 
dress,  their  shirts  in  varieties  of  red  and 
pink,  moving  in  circles  or  blocks  or  other 
shifting  forms,  gave  graceful  body  to  the 
music. 

For  all  those  who  grimace  at  the  mere 
thought  of  modern  classical  music,  "El 
Nino"  is  a  wonderful  surprise.  It  is  so 
from  the  opening  moment,  with  a  light, 
spirited  version  of  the  medieval  lyric,  "I 
Sing  of  a  Maiden."  Without  losing  his 
own  distinctiveness,  Adams  pays  some 
musical  tribute  to  Handel  with  this  work. 
And  he  concludes  in  the  mode  of  Berlioz's 
"l'Enfance  du  Christ,"  by  staging  two 
very  fanciful  episodes  of  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  drawn  from  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew.  (Much  earli- 
er he  draws  colorfully  from  the  Gospel  of 
James.  The  apocrypha  help  us  appreciate 
the  lack  of  embroidery  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels!)  The  best  surprise  in  "El  Nino," 
however,  is  its  respect  for  the  Nativity  tra- 
dition and  its  prayers,  hymns  and  beliefs. 
The  audience,  understandably,  cheered 
loudly  at  the  end.  0 
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Office  of  Innocence 

A  Novel 

By  Thomas  Keneally 

Doubleday.  319p  $25 
ISBN  0385501631 

The  great  bulk  of  Thomas  Kenealh/s  30- 
some  books  have  been  fiction,  but  he's  at 
his  best  when  dealing  with  facts,  as  in  his 
splendid  novelized  biography,  Schindler's 
List  (1993),  his  family-clan-nation  epic  The 
Great  Shame:  and  the  Triumph  of  the  Irish  in 
the  English-Speaking  World  (1999)  and  his 
recent  American  Scoundrel  (2002),  about 
the  shameless,  irrepressible  General  Dan 
Sickles. 

It's  hard  not  to  like  Keneally:  his  nar- 
ratives have  warmth,  energy  and  generous 
affection  for  their  broad  spectrum  of  char- 
acters. His  style  tends  to  be  serviceable 
rather  than  polished  ("That  which  in  him 
made  him  relish  the  communal  life  of  the 
seminary  would  dispose  him,  he  believed, 
to  enjoy  the  ordered  fraternity7  of  the 
army");  and,  as  Office  of  Innocence  repeated- 
ly shows,  he  has  a  weakness  for  melodra- 
ma. For  example,  he  triumphantly  pulls 
out  that  old  Catholic  chestnut,  the  dilem- 
ma of  a  priest  who  knows  who  committed 
a  terrible  murder,  but  cannot  turn  in  the 
killer  because  of  the  seal  of  confession. 

And  so  the  pleasures  of  Office  of 
Innocence  derive  less  from  its  lively-corny 
plot  than  from  its  lovingly  described  his- 
torical backdrop,  Sydney  and  environs  in 
1942,  as  the  Japanese  threaten  to  invade 
Australia,  and  the  whole  country  is  on  ago- 
nized alert.  This  is  not  a  setting  familiar  to 
most  Americans;  and  Keneally  brings  it 
powerfully  to  life. 

His  protagonist,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Darragh,  is  a  newly  ordained  parish  priest, 
a  naive,  sheltered  only  child  with  a  some- 
what shaky  vocation.  At  once  virginal  and 
consumed  with  barely  acknowledged  sexu- 
al desire,  young  Father  Frank  makes  up  for 
his  inexperience  with  burning  zeal  and  a 
frustrated  desire  to  imitate  the  heroic 
example  of  his  dead  father,  who  fought  on 
the  Western  front  in  World  War  I. 
(Keneally  himself  is  a  former  seminarian, 


book  reviews 

and  he  dedicates  the  book  to  his  own 
father,  Sgt.  Tom  Keneally,  who  fought  in 
North  Africa  during  World  War  II.) 

Darragh's  priestly  passion,  which 
makes  him  suspect  to  his  crusty,  conven- 
tional pastor,  Monsignor  Carolan,  leads 
him  to  spend  endless  hours  in  the  confes- 
sional and  to  risk  his  life  by  shielding  a 
black  American  soldier  who  has  gone 
AWOL  and  whom  the  M.P.'s  would  just 
as  soon  shoot  dead.  He  also  finds  himself 
getting  pastorally  and  romantically 
involved  with  two  beautiful,  minimally 
repentant  adulteresses.  One  of  them,  Rosie 
Flood,  is  dying  from  tuberculosis  and  so 
poses  no  realistic  threat. 

The  other,  Kate  Heggarty,  is  a  differ- 
ent story.  Her  husband  is  far  away,  a 
German  prisoner  of  war  and  while  she 
admits  to  having  a  dalliance  with  an 
unnamed,  well-heeled  man  because  she 
prefers  "sacrificing  her  soul"  to  the  mis- 
eries of  poverty,  she's  also  drawn  to  Frank, 
and  he  to  her.  But  before  they  get  beyond 
the  mildest  Platonic  preliminaries,  Kate  is 
found  brutally  strangled;  and  since  he 
once  visited  her  at  home,  Father  Frank 
gets  caught  up  in  the  stormy  scandal.  The 
mess  only  worsens  when  he  sneaks  out  of 
the  rectory  in  mufti  one  night  to  \isit 
Kate's  house,  whereupon  he  gets  slugged 
by  an  embittered,  priest-hating 
Communist  worker,  Ross  Trumble,  who 
happens  to  have  been  the  lover  of  Rosie 
Flood  and  a  friend  of  Kate  Heggarty. 
Though  caught  off  guard,  Frank  winds  up 
giving  Trumble  as  good  as  he  gets;  but  the 
pair  are  nabbed  by  the  police,  and  Father 
Darragh's  ecclesiastical  future  is  looking 
dim  indeed. 

In  the  book's  explosive  climax,  Kate's 
murderer  confesses  everything  to  Father 
Frank  and  then  offers  to  turn  himself  in  if 
the  priest  will  agree  to  another,  non-sacra- 
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sequences.  But  the  story  still  works  better 
as  documentary  than  as  drama.  It  is 
crammed  with  carefully  observed  details  of 
pre-Vatican  II  Catholic  life  in  a  setting  at 
once  exotic  and  familiar.  (The  "Office"  in 
the  tide  refers  both  to  Darragh's  priest- 
hood and  to  his  faithful  recitation  of  the 
breviary  in  Latin,  which  is  quoted  again 
and  again,  most  of  the  time  accurately.) 

Keneally  knows  this  humble,  thor- 
oughly Irish  world  inside  and  out.  He  por- 
trays its  quiet  virtues  and  (largely)  harmless 
failings  without  veering  into  either  senti- 
mental idealization  or  anachronistic  con- 
tempt. He  repeatedly  shows  how  beneath 
its  puritanical  surface,  sex,  including  guilt- 
ridden  homosexual  desire,  is  forever  rum- 
bling and  causing  trouble.  Even  Frank's 
devout  maiden  aunt  Madge  (who  can 
quote  whole  paragraphs  from  Rerum 
Novarum),  turns  out  to  have  had  a  tempes- 
tuous affair  with  a  married  neighbor. 

And  Keneally,  despite  his  failings,  such 
as  shameless  use  of  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence and  the  detis  ex  machina,  makes  an 
affable,  unassuming,  shrewd  guide  to  this 
far-flung  ounpost  of  the  church  universal, 
where  people  with  names  like  Keogh  and 
Kearney  live  in  places  with  names  like 
Cootamundra  and  Tamarama.  It's  an  oth- 
erwise forgettable  backwater  made  grimly 
interesting  by  both  the  ordinary  "fury  and 
mire  of  human  veins"  and  the  extraordi- 
nary cosmic  nightmare  of  war. 

Peter  Heinegg 

A  Voice  for  the 
Voiceless 

Send  My  Roots  Rain 

A  Spirituality  of  Justice  and  Mercy 

By  Megan  McKenna 

Doubleday.  3  5 2p  $21.95 
ISBN 0385502310 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  only  people  who 
knew  about  Megan  McKenna  were  those 
who  heard  her  lecture  in  college  courses 
or  who  were  present  at  conferences,  con- 
ventions and  retreats  where  she  was  a  fea- 
tured speaker.  Reports  filtered  back  from 
these  occasions  that  she  was  an  accom- 
plished storyteller  who  could  hold  her 
own  with  the  best  of  them.  Her  parables 
from  Christian,  Zen,  Sufi,  Jewish,  Native 
American  and  other  sources  were  not 
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consumed  with  barely  acknowledged  sexu- 
al desire,  young  Father  Frank  makes  up  for 
his  inexperience  with  burning  zeal  and  a 
frustrated  desire  to  imitate  the  heroic 
example  of  his  dead  father,  who  fought  on 
the  Western  front  in  World  War  I. 
(Keneally  himself  is  a  former  seminarian, 
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mental  encounter  at  a  bar.  This 
Dostoyevskyan  confab,  in  turn,  is  swept  up 
into  a  giant  apocalypse  of  blood  and  confu- 
sion when  die  Japanese  attack  Sydney  har- 
bor, and  the  schizophrenic  killer  drops  his 
mask  of  repentance  and  tries  to  strangle 
Frank.  But  in  an  improbable  last-second 
twist  Frank  is  rescued,  and  the  murderer 
conveniendy  incriminates  himself.  In  the 
final  scene,  a  year  later,  our  battered, 
wavering  priest  has  been  laicized  (at  least 
temporarily)  and  is  serving  as  a  corporal 


medical  orderly  at  a  hospital  in  New 
Guinea. 

Will  he  survive  the  next  Japanese 
assault?  Will  he  return  to  the  priesthood? 
At  all  events  Frank  has  had  his  baptism  of 
fire;  he  has  honored  his  father's  legacy; 
and,  as  in  every  proper  BMungsrvnum,  he 
has  grown  as  a  human  being,  sadder  but 
wiser  and  so  forth. 

Kenneally's  book  could  be  turned  into 
a  terrific  film,  though  Hollywood  would 
no  doubt  add  a  few  gratuitous  nude  dream- 


Spring  Tonic 

At  twenty-one,  a  new  Hunter  College  graduate, 
I  was  living  in  the  Village  on  Thompson  Street, 
sharing  a  three-room  walk-up  with  a  roommate. 
Every  Sunday,  I'd  hop  a  subway  uptown, 
heading  for  my  grandmother's  apartment. 
We'd  settle  in  the  kitchen,  at  the  table 
between  two  tall  windows  overlooking 
a  rear  garden.  There  was  a  birch  in  the  garden 
that  soared  past  the  windows.  We'd  sit  and  sip 
milky  tea  from  her  moss  green  cups. 
Grandma  would  spin  yarns  for  me — tales 
from  her  youth — how  she  fled  Ireland 
after  the  Potato  Famine  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  her  back — or  the  time 
she  was  followed  around  Dublin  by  a  spurned 
suitor  who  threatened  to  kidnap  her. 
The  stories  differed  a  bit  with  each  telling. 
That  didn't  matter.  I  knew  Grandma 
was  full  of  malarkey  Weekdays,  from 
nine  to  five,  I  was  a  management  trainee 
in  crisply  ironed  business  suits,  digesting 
facts  and  figures  for  lunch.  On  these  Sundays, 
I  could  kick  off  my  shoes,  climb  on  the  wings 
of  Grandma's  imagination  and  watch  buds 
on  the  birch  blossom. 

Dorothy  Ryan 


DOROTHY  RYAN'S  work  has  been  published  in  several  magazines,  including  Nimble 
Spirit  and  The  Pedestal  Magazine. 


sequences.  But  the  story  still  works  better 
as  documentary  than  as  drama.  It  is 
crammed  with  carefully  observed  details  of 
pre- Vatican  II  Catholic  life  in  a  setting  at 
once  exotic  and  familiar.  (The  "Office"  in 
the  title  refers  both  to  Darragh's  priest- 
hood and  to  his  faithful  recitation  of  the 
breviary  in  Latin,  which  is  quoted  again 
and  again,  most  of  the  time  accurately.) 

Keneally  knows  this  humble,  thor- 
oughly Irish  world  inside  and  out.  He  por- 
trays its  quiet  virtues  and  (largely)  harmless 
failings  without  veering  into  either  senti- 
mental idealization  or  anachronistic  con- 
tempt. He  repeatedly  shows  how  beneath 
its  puritanical  surface,  sex,  including  guilt- 
ridden  homosexual  desire,  is  forever  rum- 
bling and  causing  trouble.  Even  Frank's 
devout  maiden  aunt  Madge  (who  can 
quote  whole  paragraphs  from  Renim 
Xovurimi),  turns  out  to  have  had  .1  tempes- 
tuous affair  with  a  married  neighbor. 

And  Keneally,  despite  his  failings,  such 
as  shameless  use  of  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence and  the  dens  ex  machina,  makes  an 
affable,  unassuming,  shrewd  guide  to  this 
far-flung  outpost  ot  the  church  universal, 
where  people  with  names  like  Keogh  and 
Kearney  live  in  places  with  names  like 
Cootamundra  and  Tamarama.  It's  an  oth- 
erwise forgettable  backwater  made  grimly 
interesting  by  both  the  ordinary  "fury  and 
mire  of  human  veins"  and  the  extraordi- 
nary cosmic  nightmare  of  war. 

Peter  Heinegg 

A  Voice  for  the 
Voiceless 

Send  My  Roots  Rain 

A  Spirituality  of  Justice  and  Mercy 

By  Megan  McKenna 

Doubleday.  3  5 2p  $21.95 
ISBN 0385502370 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  only  people  who 
knew  about  Megan  McKenna  were  those 
who  heard  her  lecture  in  college  courses 
or  who  were  present  at  conferences,  con- 
ventions and  retreats  where  she  was  a  fea- 
tured speaker.  Reports  filtered  back  from 
these  occasions  that  she  was  an  accom- 
plished storyteller  who  could  hold  her 
own  with  the  best  of  them.  Her  parables 
from  Christian,  Zen,  Sufi,  Jewish,  Native 
American  and  other  sources  were  not 
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original,  but  McKenna  gave  them  sur- 
prise spins  that  freed  them  to  do  what 
parables  do  best.  They  engaged  people 
who  were  certain  the  stories  were  about 
someone  else  until  McKenna,  like  rabbis 
of  old,  held  up  a  mirror  so  audiences  could 
see  that  the  parables  were,  in  fact,  about 
themselves.  She  shocked.  She  cajoled.  She 
provoked.  Publishers  took  notice  with 
offers  for  McKenna  to  write  things  down 
to  reach  a  larger  public,  but  the  verbal 
medium  seemed  to  be  her  preferred 
venue. 

And  then,  about  10  years  ago,  a  dam 
burst  and  the  books  started  rolling  forth 
like,  well,  a  flood.  For  more  than  the 
dozen  volumes  McKenna  produced  in  the 
last  decade,  she  is  sole  author.  A  few  have 
been  co-authored:  one  with  Philip 
Sheldrake,  another  with  Tony  Cowan. 
With  the  iconographer  William  Hart 
McNichols,  she  wrote  text  for  the 
exquisite  volume  Christ  All  Merciful,  and 
she  provided  a  stunning  introduction  to 
The  Bridge:  Images  of  the  Church,  by  the 
Jesuit  peace  activist  Daniel  Berrigan. 

It's  been  hard  to  keep  up. 

It  has  also  probably  been  harder  for 
those  who  wanted  to  get  their  feet  wet  in 
the  tidal  wave  of  McKenna's  words. 
Where  to  begin?  Fortunately,  we  now 
have  Send  My  Roots  Rain:  A  Spirituality  of 
Justice  and  Mercy,  an  anthology  of 
McKenna's  writings  from  14  of  her  books, 
to  satisfy  both  veteran  and  novice  readers. 

There  is  a  particular  advantage  to  the 
author's  sampler  approach.  It  affords  small 
doses,  and  that  is  a  good  way  to  absorb 
her.  In  bite-size  portions  one  can  relish 
the  insights  and  the  good  writing,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  both.  Her  foreword  to 
Berrigan's  book,  reprinted  in  Rain,  for 
example,  is  classic  McKenna: 

The  icon  declares:  Halt!  And  what 
brings  us  to  a  halt  makes  us  cease 
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emotion.  All  emotions  are  por- 
trayed, yet  all  somehow  are 
brought  to  a  full  stop:  terror,  grief, 
utter  isolation,  violence,  joy,  rage, 
tenderness,  even  prayer  itself. 
When  emotion  is  held  still,  then 
prayer  itself  stops  and  is  sustained 
or  held  before  the  mind  and  body. 
In  this  stasis  it  is  sometimes  called 
contemplation. 

McKenna  evidently  knows  the  power 
of  words.  She  quotes  appreciatively  Vaclav 
Havel,  the  former  president  of  the  Czech 
Republic,  and  his  denunciation  of  "insidi- 
ous germs  of  arrogance  in  words  that  are 
seemingly  humble."  And  she  holds  herself 
and  us  accountable  "for  the  words  we  use, 
the  stories  we  pass  on,  the  tales  that  make 
us  more  human  or  less  so,  that  repair 
breaches  or  tear  apart  relationships." 

She  uses  words  abstemiously  in  imag- 
ing God,  knowing  that  no  words  will  be 
adequate  but  that  the  idiosyncratic  will  be 
more  likely  than  the  conventional  to  catch 
us  off  guard.  So  God  is  an  elephant  who  is 
trying  to  make  us  remember  something. 
And  God  is  a  "thief,  intent  on  stealing  our 
sins,  our  evil,  and  vengeance,  our  violence, 
and  all  that  clutters  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  hope,  of  salvation,  and  of  unity  among 
us  all."  Advent,  for  McKenna,  is  "the  time 
when  God  breaks  into  our  house,  our 
world,  and  steals  us  blind,  shifting  all  his- 
tory and  saving  the  lost." 

McKenna  recommends  shunning  and 
exiling  words  that  glorify  violence,  nation- 
alism, insensitivity  to  the  sufferings  of  oth- 
ers and  recommends  honoring  those  that 
come  "from  below,  from  underneath, 
from  those  too  weak,  too  old,  too  young  to 
speak  or  without  access  to  the  dominant 
forms  of  communication."  Her  words  are 
most  persuasive  when  they  are  placed  at 
the  service  of  those  whose  voices  are  dis- 
missed, ignored  and  gagged. 

The  prophetic  tradition  is  alive  and 
well  in  this  collection,  although  the  over- 
all effect  is  gentler  than  one  might  expect. 
Missing  are  desperate  pleas  for  readers  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  justice — or  else. 
Without  a  doubt,  McKenna  informs  us 
adequately  about  a  catalogue  of  inequities. 
But  challenges  and  questions  are  posed 
politely  (If  we  were  on  a  scale  of  one  to 
ten,  "Where  would  others  who  witness 
our  lives  place  us  on  the  scale?"),  jabs  at 
our  conscience  come  indirecdy,  and  dire 


warnings  if  we  do  not  heed  her  prophetic 
messages  come  not  at  all. 

McKenna  has  wisely  and  shrewdly 
protected  our  freedom.  There  is  neither 
pressure  nor  force  exerted  in  these  pages, 
but  rather  an  invitation  to  live  just  a  little 
more  humanly,  more  joyfully,  more  fully 
than  before.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it's 
an  invitation  we  almost  can't  refuse. 

Doris  Donnelly 

Tested  to  His 
Limit 

Saint  Julian 

A  Novel 

By  Walter  Wangerin  Jr. 

HarperSan  Francisco.  240p  $19.95 
ISBN  0060522526 

A  quaintly  phrased  prologue  seeks  a  "most 
gracious  and  deliberate"  reader's  trust. 
The  voice  of  "a  minor  cleric,"  a  preacher 
long  at  his  post,  reveals  that  he  has  com- 
mitted "Davidic  sins."  But  now,  in  older 
age,  he  rests  content  in  his  work  because 
of  the  study  made  of  the  life  of  St.  Julian 
the  Hospitaller. 

Walter  Wangerin  Jr.  takes  advantage 
of  a  disparate  and  ambiguous  medieval  life 
of  St.  Julian  to  provide  his  own  take  on  the 
saint's  life.  The  tale  employs  a  characteris- 
tically faux-archaic  style.  Occasionally 
anachronistic  in  point  of  view  and  sensibil- 
ity, the  story  has  moments  of  high  drama, 
mystery  and  genuinely  medieval  quaint- 
ness. 

Generalizing  time  and  setting  to  a 
vaguely  medieval  Europe  near  its  eastern 
border  with  the  Saracens,  this  life  of  Julian 
follows  the  broad  outlines  of  the  legend. 
After  a  birth  complete  with  miracle,  Julian 
grows  up  the  beloved  son  of  a  king  and  his 
wife.  From  his  father  Julian  learns  all  the 
skills  of  the  castle.  From  his  mother  he 
learns  a  love  of  music  and  a  quiet 
demeanor.  On  his  own  he  develops  a  pas- 
sion for  hunting:  "So  ravenous  was  Julian 
for  the  chase. ..that  it  seemed  it  must  be  a 
sinful  thing,  withal,  and  he  kept  it  a  secret, 
unconfessed."  The  day  before  his  knight- 
ing Julian  sneaks  out  and  slays  all  the  ani- 
mals in  a  nearby  forest.  When  he  shoots  a 
stag,  it  speaks  to  him,  saving  he — -Julian — 
will  kill  his  father  and  his  mother.  In  the 
next  months  Julian  nearly  kills  his  mother 
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with  a  crossbow  and  his  hither  with  a 
might}-  battle-ax.  This  latter  incident  elic- 
its his  impassioned  cry:  "O  Christ,  how 
thin  is  the  glaze  'twixt  love  and  brutality. 
A  little  heat  only,  and  kissing  is  killing 
instantly." 

Julian  leaves  home  and  is  not  heard  of 
again.  But  tales  of  a  fierce,  ascetic  Red 
Knight  begin  to  be  told.  One  telling 
occurs  in  the  hearing  of  Julian's  father's 
faithful  almoner.  The  Red  Knight,  it  turns 
out,  is  Julian.  After  defeating  the  Caliph 
on  the  eastern  borders,  Julian  settles 
down.  But  even  with  a  loving  wife  at 
home,  Julian  is  restless  and  unsatisfied. 
One  day  while  he  is  plowing,  an  ox  throws 
him  down,  and  in  his  pent-up  rage,  Julian 
returns  home  to  find  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  wife  and  another  man  in  bed 
together. 

His  impulsive  and  violent  response 
(you'll  have  to  read  the  book)  sends  Julian 
wandering  abroad,  a  beggar,  as  his  wife 
laments  in  terms  that  echo  the  Song  of 
Songs.  In  time  Julian  becomes  an  itinerant 
scribe,  but  everywhere  he  goes  he  seems  to 
see  his  mother  and  his  father.  In  a  scene 
redolent  of  something  out  of  the 
Apocalypse,  Julian  determines  to  kill  him- 
self. 

The  story  of  Julian's  near  suicide  is 
powerful.  Ragged  and  starving,  Julian 
would  have  thrown  himself  from  a 
precipice  into  a  pool,  except  that  he  sees  a 
man's  reflection  in  the  water.  Coming 
closer  to  the  pool,  with  a  large  stone  in 
each  hand,  thinking  to  have  them  drag 
him  to  the  bottom,  Julian  mistakes  his 
own  haggard  image  in  the  water  for  that  of 
his  father.  Julian  cries  "Peccavi"  and  a 
voice  responds.  It  is  the  almoner.  They 
exchange  verses  of  Psalm  51,  and  Julian 
weeps  with  contrition.  The  almoner  dis- 
appears through  a  stone  wall,  which  then 
opens  to  admit  Julian  to  a  newer,  fresher 
season  of  life. 

The  novel's  climax  comes  years  later. 
Julian  has  been  a  ferryman  for  travelers 
seeking  to  cross  a  river  near  his  former 
home.  He  is  called  out  on  a  stormy  night 
by  a  leprous  stranger  seeking  passage 
across  the  river.  In  this  climactic  event 
Julian  is  tested  to  his  limit  and  in  the  end 
finds  God. 

A  kind  of  epilogue  to  the  novel  asserts 
the  story's  universality,  and  to  an  extent 
the  claim  rings  true.  The  ideal  of  asceti- 


cism, the  rejection  of  love  and  the  devo- 
tion to  service  are  themes  that  make  this  a 
typical  saint's  life.  But  there  are  also  ele- 
ments that  smack  of  a  postmodern  sensi- 
bility: like  fascination  with  violence  and  an 
intense  preoccupation  with  a  child's  rela- 
tion to  its  parents.  Connected  as  they  are 
with  apparently  private  images,  these  lat- 
ter themes  seem  almost  autobiographical. 

Mr.  Wangerin  earned  an  M.A.  in 
English  from  Miami  University  of  Ohio, 
and  his  work  often  contains  idiosyncratic 
allusions.  The  chief  character  of  both  The 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  and  its  sequel,  The 
Book  of  Sorrows,  is  a  rooster  called 
Chauntecleer,  a  name  that  recalls  the 
famous  tale  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales.  And  in  Saint  Julian,  at  the  time  of 
the  young  man's  knighting,  we  read  the 
exclamation — apparently  that  of  the  cler- 
ic-narrator— "Ah  my  Chevalier,"  a  line 
from  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins's  poem 
"The  Windhover." 

As  in  The  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  and  The 
Book  of  Soirows,  Wangerin  in  Saint  Julian 
steers  a  course  between  a  traditional  real- 
ist and  a  fantastic  style.  The  result  may  be 
unsettling  for  some  readers.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  description  of  an  event  that 
follows  Julian's  birth.  After  he  is  born  and 
the  mother  seems  to  be  bleeding  to  death, 
die  child  begins  to  cry.  "And  then,  like  a 
river  conjoining,  the  tears  gathered 
together  and  poured  over  her  fallen 
womb,  poured  down  her  mons  as  down  a 
grassy  hill,  finally  flooding  the  fountain- 
head  of  his  mother's  blood,  the  place  of  his 
own  borning,  to  wash  the  wound  and  to 
heal  it.. .as  if  it  had  never  been  torn."  Such 
a  mixture  of  the  fantastic  and  the  clinical 
may  be  disconcerting  for  some. 

Author  of  almost  a  dozen  books, 
Wangerin  is  writer  in  residence  and 
holder  of  the  Emil  and  Elfriede  Jochum 
Chair  at  Valparaiso  University.  He  has 
also  published  poetry,  short  stories  and 
works  on  faith  and  spirituality.  As  even  a 
brief  comparison  with  his  National  Book 
Award-winning  The  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow 
will  suggest,  Wangerin's  is  a  mythic  sen- 
sibility. The  themes  of  self-sacrifice,  for- 
giveness and  penance  run  through  both 
works.  Even  the  notion  of  "[a]  leader 
[who]  lived  to  be  sick  of  his  life"  (Dun 
Cow,  p.  238),  finds  echoes  not  only  in  the 
character  of  Julian  but  also  in  the  fiction- 
al narrator  of  his  life.  Ed  Block  Jr. 
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what  Jose  Casanova  calls  'public  religion' 
...  If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  at 
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Books 

WANT  REAL  INSPIRATION?  Hit  www.heaven- 
lyink.com 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  cler- 
gy, religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 

Journalist  Online 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL,  but  you  are  invited  to 
take  a  look:  www.aepwall.com. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  Sacred  Heart  School  of 
Theology,  a  second  career/adult  seminary  in 
metropolitan  Milwaukee,  seeks  a  priest  as  full- 
time  associate  director  of  spiritual  formation, 
available  August  2003.  Requirements:  master's 
degree  in  spirituality,  psychology  or  sacred  sci- 
ences or  equivalent.  Experience  in  spiritual 
direction/formation  necessary.  Responsibilities 
include  one-on-one  advising  and  group  sessions, 
with  possibilities  for  teaching.  Ideal  position  for 
retired/senior  priest  wishing  involvement  in 
priestly  formation  ministry.  Send  letters  of 
inquiry  and/or  resumes  by  June  15  to:  Director 
of  Spiritual  Formation,  Sacred  Heart  School  of 
Theology,  P.O.  Box  429,  Hales  Comers,  WI 
53130-0429;  Fax:  (414)  425-6999. 

DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY, 

Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  Contact  Msgr. 
Robert  Aucoin  at  aucoin@wadhams.edu  or 
(315)  393-4231  for  complete  information.  Prior 
parish  experience  required. 

DIRECTOR   OF  ADOLESCENT  CATECHESIS. 

Parish  of  3,800  households  with  approximately 
300  young  people  in  high  school  youth  ministry 
and  300  in  junior  high  youth  ministry. 
Responsibilities  will  include  curriculum  refine- 
ment and  design  for  junior  high  and  high 
school,  which  takes  place  in  intergenerational 
groups.  Li  addition  to  this  curriculum,  responsi- 
bilities will  include  leadership  in  sacramental 
catechesis  toward  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion, which  is  celebrated  in  the  high  school 
years.  Existing  vision  and  praxis  for  high  school 
program  is  R.C.I.A.-like  in  nature.  This  role  will 
serve  as  co-director  of  youth  ministry  with 
another  person  who  would  be  responsible  for 
youth  evangelization.  Please  send  resumes  to: 
Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Youth  Ministry  Search 
Committee,  2515  Palatine  Road,  Inverness,  IL 
60067;  Fax:  (847)  359-0639;  e-mail:  Fr.pbren- 
nan@holyfamilyparish.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Grades  6- 
young  adult.  St.  Ann's  Parish  in  Lexington, 
Neb.,  is  accepting  resumes  to  fill  this  position  by 
July  1,  2003.  Looking  for  Catholic  role  model 
who  enjoys  teaching  and  working  with 
youth/young  adults.  Applicant  needs  good  orga- 


nizational and  motivational  skills,  must  be  able  to 
work  with  others,  be  bilingual.  Please  send 
resume  and  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Rev. 
Donald  A.  Buhrman,  St.  Ann's  Church,  P.O. 
Box  578,  Lexington,  NE  68850-0578;  Ph:  (308) 
324-4647;  e-mail:  Frdon@cozadtel.net. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ADVISOR.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is  seeking 
qualified  candidates  for  the  position  Foreign 
Policy  Advisor.  The  foreign  policy  advisor 
serves  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  as  a  senior 
advisor  on  the  moral  dimensions  of  U.S.  policy 
on  economic  globalization  issues,  particularly 
with  regard  to  development  in  the  poorest 
countries,  as  well  as  related  issues.  One  of  five 
senior  policy  advisors  in  the  Bishops'  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace,  responsibilities 
include  analysis  of  policy  developments  related 
to  internal  development  issues  (e.g.,  debt  relief, 
trade  and  aid)  and  other  issue  areas;  advocating, 
often  in  coalition  with  other  groups,  on  behalf 
of  these  policies  with  the  U.S.  government, 
Congress,  international  financial  institutions 
and  foreign  governments;  drafting  statements, 
based  on  Catholic  social  teaching,  for  review 
and  issuance  by  the  U.S.  bishops  on  these 
issues.  Responsibilities  also  include  working 
with  bishops'  conferences  and  other  church 
leaders  in  developing  countries,  as  well  as  the 
Vatican  and  other  Catholic  entities  at  the  inter- 
national and  national  levels.  Assistance  is  also 
provided  to  individual  bishops  and  dioceses  in 
the  United  States.  Work  with  other  religious 
bodies,  human  rights  and  development  organi- 
zations, think  tanks  and  universities  is  also 
involved.  Regular  public  speaking  and  writing 
on  current  policy  issues  (e.g.,  debt  relief)  and 
the  moral  dimensions  of  international  eco- 
nomics (e.g.,  trade  and  globalization)  are  also 
involved.  A  master's  degree  with  at  least  five 
years  of  relevant  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  Catholic  Church  and  commit- 
ment to  its  teachings,  specifically  Catholic 
social  ethics.  Requires  strong  skills  in  policy  and 
moral  analysis,  writing  and  public  speaking. 
Fluency  in  Spanish  or  French  is  desirable, 
though  not  required.  Computer  skills  in  word 
processing,  e-mail  and  Internet  required. 

Clergy/religious  candidates  must  provide 
written  approval  from  their  diocesan  bishop  or 
religious  superior  before  an  application  can  be 
considered.  Diocesan  lay  employees  must  also 
provide  written  approval  from  the  local  bishop. 
Salary  range  50's-60's,  depending  on  experi- 
ence. Qualified  and  interested  applicants 
should  submit  a  cover  letter  and  resume  with 
appropriate  approvals  by  May  30,  2003,  to: 
Linda  Hunt,  Director,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  (DPP),  3211  Fourth  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC  20017-1194;  Fax:  (202) 
541-3412;  e-mail:  resumes@usccb.org.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

YOUTH  MINISTER.  Large  Northeast  parish 
seeks  applicants  for  the  position  of  youth  min- 
ister. Responsibilities  include  providing  cate- 
chesis for  youth  in  grades  9-12,  as  well  as 
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letters 


R.I.P. 

It's  never  easy  to  lose  a  friend,  and 
when  I  heard  on  April  29  that  Alma 
Roberts  Giordan  had  died,  I  felt  a  deep 
loss,  tempered  only  by  the  fact  that  we 
had  brought  affirmation  and  joy  into 
each  other's  lives.  She  certainly  had 
done  the  same  for  readers  of  America, 
as  your  respected  and  wise  "octogenari- 
an" writer  (Am.,  4/2 1) 

I  first  came  upon  the  name  Alma 
Giordan  some  40  years  ago,  when  I 
would  be  reading  a  Catholic  magazine 
carrying  one  of  the  articles  I  had  writ- 
ten. There,  in  that  same  issue,  would 
often  be  an  enjoyable  article  by  Alma. 
Then,  2 1  years  ago,  when  I  accepted  a 
position  as  executive  editor  of  The 
Litchfield  County  Times  in  Con- 
necticut, then  a  brand  new  paper,  wait- 
ing for  me  that  first  week  was  a  stack  of 
articles  submitted  by  freelance  writers.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  familiar  name, 
Alma  Giordan.  It  didn't  take  long  for 
me  to  call  her. 

Wonderful  friendships  often  begin 
in  coincidental  ways.  It  turned  out  that 
Alma  had  been  happily  married  to  Bob 
Giordan,  an  artist,  since  1939  and  had 
never  stopped  writing  for  magazines, 
secular  ones  like  Good  Housekeeping, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
McCall's,  and  religious  ones  like 
America,  Liguorian  and  Catholic 
Digest. 

I  happily  accepted  much  of  her 
work,  often  illustrated  by  her  husband 
until  his  death,  finding  that  Alma  had  a 
special  gift.  She  could  take  the  ordinary, 
small  things  we  encounter  every  day 


developing  opportunities  for  service  and  fel- 
lowship, communication  with  pastoral  staff 
and  recruiting  and  training  adult  leaders.  The 
candidate  should  be  a  self-starter,  well  orga- 
nized with  good  communication  skills  (com- 
puter skills  a  plus).  The  successful  candidate 
should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  theology, 
religious  education  or  comparable,  with  some 
experience  in  the  field.  Salary  is  competitive 
with  full  benefits.  Interested  applicants  should 
send  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  J.  Barry  Furey, 
St.  Thomas  More  Church,  374  Middlesex 
Road,  Darien,  CT  06820;  Fax:  (203)  655- 
8901. 

Retreats 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 


and  make  these  vibrate  with  life  with 
her  observations  and  words.  She  paint- 
ed the  mundane  elements  of  this  world 
that  we  all  encounter  in  a  way  that 
highlighted  how  truly  profound  these 
are — be  they  a  chipmunk,  a  crocus,  a 
shoe,  a  mourning  dove,  a  dogwood  tree 
stump.  She  had  the  gift  of  seeing,  as  a 
poet  expressed  it,  "the  God  of  things," 
and  she  could  express  this  wonder  beau- 
tifully, yet  asking,  "Are  words  really 
necessary  at  the  instant  of  a  scarlet 
poppy's  miraculous  unfolding?  Is  not 
my  involuntary  gasp  of  delight  perhaps 
a  more  genuine  prayer?" 

Last  year  she  collected  some  of  her 
good  published  work  (several  items 
were  columns  I  had  placed  in  The 
Litchfield  County  Times)  and  produced 
a  book.  I  read  it  all  in  one  sitting,  enjoy- 
ing her  gift  of  seeing  wonder  and  beau- 
ty that  most  of  us  need  to  be  prodded 
to  see.  She  called  the  book  What  This 
Old  Hand  Knows,  the  title  of  a  truly 
notable  piece  she  had  written  for 
America,  an  ode  to  the  remarkable  gift 
that  is  the  human  hand,  "our  telltale 
lifeline"  (10/3/98).  The  book  was 
humorously  illustrated  with  her  hus- 
band's legacy  of  sketches,  many  of 
which  I  remember  well. 

Alma  and  I  remained  devoted 
friends.  We  were  supposed  to  have 
lunch  together  this  week.  While  I  think 
she  is  having  a  more  sumptuous  ban- 
quet in  a  new  and  glorious  place,  we'll 
nevertheless  all  be  missing  her. 

Antoinette  Bosco 
Brookfield,  Conn. 

Sons  and  Brothers 

In  the  April  7  issue  ol  America,  Daniel 
Harrington,  S.J.,  reviewed  The  Brother 
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of  Jesus.  He  quotes  the  authors,  Hershel 
Shanks  and  Ben  Witherington  III,  say- 
ing that  "this  book  is  about  what  may 
be  the  most  astonishing  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  archaeology."  Their  statement 
leaves  me  with  the  question  of  why 
Jesus  had  to  give  the  care  of  his  mother 
to  John  and  to  her  John  as  son.  There  is 
no  report,  no  evidence,  of  a  brother 
being  on  Calvary!  Strange? 

Rosemary  Esterkamp,  G.H.M.S. 

Smithland,  Ky. 

Vision 

I  am  a  subscriber  and  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  reading  your  publication. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  entering  the  golden 
years  of  life  and  my  vision  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  during  my  youth.  My  only 
complaint  is  that  die  font  size  of  some  of 
your  articles  is  smaller  than  that  of  other 
articles,  which  makes  them  difficult  to 
read.  Mv  friends  who  also  subscribe  to 
your  magazine  will  agree.  My  only  sug- 
gestion is  when  printing  out  the  maga- 
zine please  try  using  a  standard  12 -point 
font  in  all  the  articles.  Thank  you  in 
advance  for  your  time,  attention  and 
forthcoming  response. 

(Rev.)  Antonio  L.  Rodriguez 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Looming  Crisis 

Thanks  to  Bishop  Francis  A.  Quinn 
for  his  excellent  article  (4/7). 

In  a  very  skillful  and  precise  man- 
ner, he  explained  the  "Looming  Crisis 
of  Faith"  in  the  institutional  church 
today.  I  profited  greatly  by  his  honest 
evaluation  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  church  today  as  compared  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  church  was 
enclosed  and  turned  in  on  itself  in 


without  guile 


"The  date  on  this  one's  expired. " 
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the  word 


What's  Love  Got  to  Do 

With  It? 

Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  25,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  10:25-26,  34-35,  4448;  Ps  98:1-4;  1  Jn  4:7-10;  Jn  15:9-17 


"Love  one  another  as  I  love  you"  (Jn  1 5:12) 


THE  COMMAND  TO  LOVE  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Last 
Supper  discourse.  This  exhor- 
tation is  considered  the  heart 
of  Jesus'  teaching,  certainly  in  John's 
Gospel.  Love  for  others  is  here  grounded 
in  God's  love  for  Jesus  and  Jesus'  resulting 
love  for  us.  It  is  a  profound  message,  one 
that  we  have  heard  again  and  again.  It  may 
be  so  familiar  that  we  slip  over  its  obvious 
meaning  without  considering  some  of  its 
most  challenging  implications. 

It  is  probably  difficult  for  many  of  us 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  God's  love  for 
Jesus.  The  Gospels  do  not  always  help  us 

dianne  berg  ant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


in  this  matter  either.  Though  Jesus  con- 
sistently spoke  of  his  intimate  relationship 
with  his  Father,  this  relationship  did  not 
protect  him  from  the  misunderstanding 
of  others,  their  hatred  of  him,  and  his  ulti- 
mate suffering  and  death.  This  does  not 
mean  that  God  did  not  love  Jesus,  but  that 
the  circumstances  of  Jesus'  life  may  not 
help  us  understand  God's  love. 

It  is  the  love  that  Jesus  showed  to  oth- 
ers that  offers  us  a  glimpse  of  God's  love. 
Jesus'  love  embraced  all  the  people  he 
met,  those  who  accepted  him  and  those 
who  did  not.  Because  of  his  intimate 
union  with  God,  it  was  divine  love  that 
Jesus  offered  to  others,  to  those  who  were 
easy  to  love  and  those  who  were  not.  His 
entire  life  revealed  God's  universal, 
unselfish,  merciful  love. 


Jesus'  self-emptying  love  points  back 
to  the  self-emptying  love  of  God  and  for- 
ward to  the  kind  of  self-emptying  love 
expected  of  us.  We  are  to  love  one  anoth- 
er in  the  way  he  loved  us.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  be  commanded  to  love,  for  as 
the  lyrics  of  one  song  so  righdy  put  it,  "I 
can't  make  you  love  me  if  you  don't." 
Perhaps  it  is  the  radical  nature  of  this  love 
that  requires  a  commandment. 

Self-emptying  love  does  not  always 


letters 


previous  generations.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  his  quotations,  particularly 
the  last  one  from  Carlo  Carretto. 

Gerry  Grant 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Little  Ones 

"Majesty  Above  the  Heavens,"  by 
Robert  North,  S.J.,  (3/31)  says,  "Until 
recently,  no  religion  was  much  con- 
cerned with  explaining  why  God's  cre- 
ative planning  took  notice  of  our  earth, 

h  is  only  a  tiny  pinpoint  in  the  uni- 
"  Here's  why  I  believe  Father  God 
chose  earth  so  singularly  as  the  "launch- 
ing pad"  for  all  his  gracious  marvels! 

God's  creative  intent  singled  out  the 
"speck  of  cosmic  dust"  called  "earth"  on 
which  to  shower  inestimable  favor 


because,  very  consistently  in  physical 
creation  as  well  as  within  the  realm  of 
the  spirit,  Father  God  surrounds  "little- 
ness" with  majesty  and  power!  The 
earth  by  comparison  to  the  incalculable 
vastness  of  the  cosmos  is,  apparently,  as 
insignificant  as  a  seed.  Yet  see  how 
much  power  and  majesty  resides  within 
a  seed,  some  so  endowed  with  the 
grandeur  of  littleness  as  to  be  invisible! 
Within  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  Divine 
Wisdom  says,  "The  prayer  of  the  hum- 
ble shall  pierce  the  clouds!" 

Human  calculation  would  have  us 
believe  that  earth  is  not  the  center  of 
reality.  Human  calculation,  however, 
means  nothing  when  it  tries  to  under- 
stand the  divine  "folly"  demonstratively 
"wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men," 
regarding  God's  preferential  attraction 
to  "littleness."  He  has  even  built  the 


enormity  of  the  cosmos  on  the  intrinsic 
invisibility,  or  "littleness"  of  molecular 
structure.  As  men  of  science  look  for 
answers  where  men  of  faith  have  long 
found  them,  I  respectfully  suggest,  as 
Psalm  2  says,  "God  laughs!" 

Indeed,  Father  God  continues  to 
fling  universes  wherever  the  Spirit 
moves,  a  reality  noted  by  Jesus  when  he 
said,  "My  Father  works  even  now!"  As  if 
to  give  credence  to  my  premise  that  the 
Almighty  consistently  surrounds  "little- 
ness" with  power  and  majesty  materially 
and  spiritually,  I  respectfully  conclude 
by  quoting  Jesus  once  again:  "I  praise 
Thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  the  prudent  and  didst 
reveal  them  to  little  ones." 

Bruce  Snowden 
Bronx,  N.Y. 
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come  easily,  as  today's  reading  from  Acts 
demonstrates.  Initially  Peter  hesitated  to 
move  into  the  world  of  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  centurion.  After  all,  Rome  was  the 
occupying  force  at  the  time,  and  Roman 
soldiers  had  mocked  and  beaten  Jesus  and 
ultimately  driven  the  nails  into  his  body. 
Who  could  blame  Peter  for  withholding 
love?  But  the  story  shows  how  the  Spirit  of 
God  did  not  respect  the  religious,  ethnic 
or  political  divisions  that  held  sway  at  the 
time.  Even  the  Gentiles  received  the 
Spirit. 

In  our  lives  there  are  genuine  reli- 
gious, ethnic  and  political  differences  that 
separate  and  even  alienate  us  from  others. 
Today's  readings  clearly  insist  that  we  love 
these  others  as  Jesus  has  loved  us.  This  is 
the  radical  challenge  facing  us  today.  We 
cannot  merely  rest  secure  in  our  belief  that 
"God  is  love."  Easter  calls  us  to  live  out 
this  conviction  in  a  world  that  is  so  bur- 
dened with  conflict  and  strife. 

Just  Where 
Did  Jesus 
Go? 

Ascension  (B),  May  29,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  1:1-11;  Ps  47:2-3,  6-9; 
Eph  1:17-23  (or  Eph  4:1-13);  Mk  16:15-20 

"Why  are  you  standing  there  looking  at 
the  sky?"  (Acts  1:11) 

HOW  HIGH  IS  UP?  Is  that 
where  heaven  is?  If  Jesus 
ascended  into  heaven,  might 
we  still  find  his  body  up  there? 
These  are  not  questions  that  only  children 
might  ask;  and  if  the  children  do  indeed  ask 
them,  what  answers  can  we  give?  These  are 
profound  questions  about  cosmology,  the- 
ology and  Christology.  If  religious  seekers 
ask  such  questions,  what  answers  do  we 
give? 

Few  of  us  conceive  of  a  three-leveled 
world  with  earth  in  the  middle,  heaven 
above  and  the  netherworld  beneath.  But 
we  continue  to  think  of  heaven  as  an  exis- 
tence— if  not  a  place — that  transcends  our 


present  existence.  So  why  not  refer  to  it  as 
"out  there,"  as  long  as  we  do  not  limit  "out 
there"  to  a  spatial  "out  there." 

How  high  is  up?  It  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. Is  that  where  heaven  is?  Could 
be,  as  long  as  we  do  not  limit  heaven  to 
spacial  dimensions.  If  Jesus  ascended  into 
heaven,  might  we  still  find  his  body  up 
there?  Now  that  is  the  question  to  ponder 
today. 

The  feast  of  the  Ascension  celebrates 
one  aspect  of  the  resurrection,  namely 
Jesus'  exaltation.  He  did  not  wait  40  days 
to  be  glorified  at  God's  right  hand.  That 
already  happened  at  his  resurrection.  We 
cannot  even  begin  to  grasp  the  scope  of 
this  mystery.  Therefore,  throughout  the 
Easter  season  we  focus  our  attention  first 
on  one  aspect  of  the  mystery  and  then  on 
another.  On  Easter  we  concentrate  on 
Jesus'  victory  over  sin  and  death;  today  we 
contemplate  his  enthronement.  On 
Pentecost  we  will  reflect  on  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  flow  of  today's  readings  carries  us 
through  the  message  to  this  feast.  First  we 
stand  with  the  disciples  gazing  up  at  the 
sky,  not  knowing  what  has  happened  or 
what  it  might  mean  for  us.  In  the  second 
reading  Paul  explains  the  theological 
meaning  of  Jesus'  exaltation.  Then  in  the 
Gospel  reading  we  ponder  the  commission 
given  first  to  the  disciples  and  then  to  us: 
"Go  into  the  whole  world  and  proclaim 
the  Gospel." 

The  two  men  in  white  garments  who 
were  present  at  Jesus'  ascension  hint  at  this 
commission.  Why  do  you  stand  there 
looking  at  the  sky?  You  have  work  to  do. 
You  have  a  commission  to  fulfill.  From 
now  on,  you  are  the  body  of  Christ;  you 
must  proclaim  the  good  news;  you  must 
drive  out  the  demons  that  hold  people  in 
their  addicting  clutches;  you  must  embrace 
all  people  with  the  merciful  love  of  God. 
You  yourselves  now  stand  as  an  answer  to 
the  question,  just  where  did  Jesus  go? 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Where  in  your  life  do  you  find  gen- 
uine self-emptying  love? 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  offer  such  love 
to  others. 

•  How  do  you  fulfill  the  commission, 
given  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his 
ascension,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel? 


Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  all  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  &  solidarity 


7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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003  Associates  Campaiqn 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
|     106  West  56th  Street 
;     New  York;  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 
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Of  Many  Things 


ONE  OF  MY  EARLIEST  reli- 
gious memories  is  of  learn- 
ing the  Act  of  Contrition 
from  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph 
during  a  CCD.  class  in  our  parish 
church  in  suhurhan  Philadelphia.  It 
was  probably  a  Sunday  morning  after 
Mass;  I  must  have  been  around  seven 
or  eight,  and  was  most  likely  preparing 
for  first  holy  Communion. 

I'm  not  sure  why  I  recall  this  partic- 
ular moment  with  such  vividness,  but  I 
can  easily  remember  the  sister  standing 
in  her  black  habit  (this  must  have  been 
in  the  late  1960's)  with  her  back  turned 
toward  the  class,  facing  the  blackboard. 
Over  the  blackboard  marched  a  long 
line  of  dark-green  cardboard  squares 
demonstrating  the  proper  way  to  write 
the  alphabet.  As  if  replicating  the  per- 
fection of  those  letters,  Sister  drew  an 
enormous  letter  O  on  the  board,  and 
followed  this  with  the  rest  of  the 
prayer:  "O  my  God,  I  am  heartily 
sorry...."  I,  like  the  rest  of  the  students, 
carefully  copied  the  prayer  on  a  sheet 
of  pale-green  lined  paper. 

We  were  instructed  to  learn  the 
prayer  for  class  the  following  Sunday.  I 
remember  staring  dumbly  at  the  black- 
board, crowded  with  words,  wondering 
how  I  could  ever  memorize  something 
so  long.  And  initially,  I  found  the  Act  of 
Contrition  difficult  to  understand.  First 
of  all,  am  I  hardly  sorry?  No,  said 
Sister,  heartily.  And  do  I  dread  the  loss 
of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell  more 
than  offending  God?  No,  she  explained, 
most  of  all  I  detest  my  sins  because  I 
don't  wish  to  offend  God. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  time  I 
was  taught  the  Act  of  Contrition.  The 
prayer  remained  with  me  for  some 
years,  and  whenever  I  was  waiting  in  a 
confessional  line,  preparing  to  receive 
.  <  >mmunion  during  Mass,  or  thinking 
ome  sin  .'  had  done,  I  would  say 
the  Act  of  Contrition  and  remember 
Sister  at  the  blackboard  and  that  big, 
nourishing  O. 

But  as  a  young  adult,  during  a  time 
when  my  faith  was  placed  on  the  back 
burner,  I  forgot  the  Act  of  Contrition, 
at  least  the  way  it  had  been  taught  to 
me.  ror  I  didn't  call  upon  the  prayer 
much  in  college,  nor  during  my  days 
working  in  corporate  America.  (Not 


that  I  couldn't  have  used  it.)  It  wasn't 
until  the  Jesuit  novitiate  that  I  found 
myself  saying  the  prayer  with  any  reg- 
ularity. 

The  problem  was  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  original  ending.  The  first  part  I 
remembered  well  enough,  but  I 
couldn't  recall  what  came  after  "I  firm- 
ly resolve."  What  was  I  supposed  to 
resolve?  Too  embarrassed  to  ask  any- 
one, I  scouted  around  the  novitiate  for 
some  books  on  prayer.  But  the  guide- 
books offered  only  alternate  versions 
of  the  prayer  ("avoid  the  near  occasion 
of  sin"  popped  up  a  lot),  and  none  had 
a  familiar  ring  to  it.  There  seemed  to 
be  as  many  permutations  as  there  were 
books  on  prayer.  Maybe,  I  thought, 
Sister  had  made  up  her  own  version. 

So  over  the  years  I've  been  actively 
on  the  lookout  for  the  formula  I  had 
first  learned  in  CCD.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  to  track  down 
the  original.  (Needless  to  say,  I  hadn't 
kept  that  sheet  of  pale-green  paper.)  I 
briefly  toyed  with  the  idea  of  calling 
the  motherhouse  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  but  ultimately  rejected  this 
course  of  action.  It  could  have  been  a 
truly  embarrassing  conversation:  "You 
don't  know  the  Act  of  Contrition?" 

Then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  during  a 
confession,  one  penitent,  as  many  do, 
began  to  say  the  Act  of  Contrition.  To 
my  surprise,  at  the  close  of  the  prayer, 
he  recited  the  ending  exactly  as  I  had 
been  taught  it.  Unfortunately,  he  said 
it  rather  hurriedly,  and  I  certainly 
wasn't  going  to  ask  him  to  repeat  it. 
("Excuse  me,  could  you  say  your  Act  of 
Contrition  again?") 

That  night  I  mentioned  my  search 
to  a  Jesuit,  originally  from 
Philadelphia,  who  lives  in  my  commu- 
nity. Did  he,  by  chance,  know  the 
prayer  as  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
would  have  taught  it?  Of  course,  he 
said,  and  out  of  his  mouth  came  the 
prayer — as  if  he  were  reading  it  from 
the  blackboard  in  1968.  He  ended,  "I 
firmly  resolve  with  the  help  of  thy 
grace,  to  avoid  sin,  to  do  penance,  and 
to  amend  my  life.  Amen." 

So  my  little  search  had  ended.  It 
took  20  years,  but  at  least  now  I  know 
what  I  need  to  firmly  resolve. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Military 
Peacemaking 

General  JAY  garner  has  had  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  before.  In  1991,  after 
the  first  Persian  Gulf  war,  he  supervised 
Operation  Provide  Comfort,  which  sup- 
plied food  and  shelter  for  the  Kurdish 
population  in  northern  Iraq.  He  is  a  proponent  of  the  view 
that  the  military  should  be  "a  merciful  instrument  in  shap- 
ing future  humanitarian  operations."  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  anyone  better  prepared  to  oversee  the  rebuilding  of 
Iraq  and  its  transition  to  democracy.  General  Garner  is 
charged,  however,  with  advancing  two  conflicting  goals. 

On  the  one  hand,  Garners  overseers  in  the  Pentagon 
envisage  a  quick  turnover  of  the  country  to  new,  elected 
Iraqi  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  rebuilding  a  nation 
and  especially  establishing  a  democracy  require  time. 
Without  long-term  international  involvement,  Iraq  could 
collapse  into  chaos  or  become  the  latest  militant  theocracy. 
Fareed  Zakaria,  author  of  The  Future  of  Freedom:  Illiberal 
Democracy  at  Home  and  Abroad,  reckons  it  will  take  a  mini- 
mum of  five  to  seven  years  for  democracy  to  take  hold  in 
Iraq. 

Whether  the  United  States  has  the  sticking  power  for 
nation-building  is  a  vexing  question.  Both  the  military  as 
an  institution  and  administration  strategists  have  shown 
deeply  held  antipathies  to  nation-building.  In  Afghanistan, 
the  Bush  administration  has  already  dropped  the  ball,  fail- 
ing to  make  adequate  commitments  in  the  first  place  and 
then  reneging  significantly  on  its  stated  commitments  of 
aid,  even  as  the  country  slips  back  toward  war-lordism  and 
anarchy. 

Suspicion  lingers  that  the  military  is  not  well  equipped 
to  lead  people  into  peace.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  so. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  did  a  remarkable  job  oversee- 
ing the  reconstruction  and  founding  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  postwar  Japan.  In  Bosnia,  while  international  offi- 
cials squabbled  among  themselves,  NATO  "civpol"  (civic 
and  political)  personnel  were  sometimes  the  only  people 
who  listened  to  the  problems  of  war  victims  and  attempted 
to  resolve  them.  Maj.  Gen.  William  Nash,  the  NATO 
commander  in  Bosnia,  frustrated  over  the  lack  of  progress 
on  the  civilian  side,  promoted  initiatives  to  help  restore 


the  economic  infrastructure  in  that  country.  So  the  mili- 
tary can  play  a  constructive  role  in  post-conflict  situations. 

What  is  worrisome  about  the  postwar  transition  in  Iraq 
is  the  Pentagon's  reluctance,  not  only  to  involve  the 
United  Nations,  but  also  to  cooperate  normally  with  the 
international  humanitarian  agencies  that  ordinarily  work 
in  this  kind  of  environment.  Usually  they  work  indepen- 
dently and  with  impartiality,  and  most  have  insisted  on 
doing  so  in  Iraq.  During  the  1990s,  considerable  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  cooperative  work  arrangements  between 
the  military  and  the  humanitarian  agencies.  But  the 
Rumsfeld  Pentagon  has  rejected  these  for  direct  military 
involvement  through  the  Office  of  Reconstruction  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  headed  by  General  Garner,  and 
a  few  favored  for-profit  and  nonprofit  agencies. 

Already  relief  groups  working  with  Pentagon  approval 
find  that  their  integration  with  military  and  intelligence 
personnel  in  provincial  reconstruction  teams  is  compro- 
mising their  traditional  impartiality7  and  professional  stan- 
dards. A  report  circulated  by  Interaction,  a  Washington- 
based  humanitarian  advocacy  group,  indicates  the  agen- 
cies, such  as  CARE,  have  been  denied  access  for  assess- 
ment of  needs  and  delivery  of  aid  and  have  faced  "disap- 
proval of  plans  for  non-professional  reasons." 

the  administration  has  even  sidelined  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  and  its  distin- 
guished administrator,  Andrew  Natios.  A  former 
Republican  legislator  from  Massachusetts,  Natios  was 
administrator  of  the  Office  of  Overseas  Disaster  Assistance 
in  the  first  Bush  administration  and  World  Vision's 
Washington  representative  in  the  early  Clinton  years. 
After  winning  for  itself  control  of  the  lion's  share  of  post- 
war aid  to  Iraq  and  leaving  U.S.A.I.D.  with  the  leftovers, 
the  Pentagon  is  now  insisting  that  the  agency  report  to  it. 
This  is  an  outrageous  power  grab.  What  kind  of  lesson 
does  it  give  in  democratic  values? 

To  triumph  over  the  forces  of  anarchy  and  authoritari- 
anism, democracy  depends  not  just  on  free  elections,  but 
on  institutional  pluralism  and  civic  institutions.  It  is  rea- 
sonable that  the  military  play  a  visible  role  in  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  But  by  excluding  the  humanitarian 
groups  and  domineering  over  U.S.A.I.D.,  the  Rumsfeld 
Defense  Department  offers  a  dangerous  counterexample. 
Preparation  for  war  with  Iraq  brought  a  militarization  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Now  that  the  war  is  won,  both  peace- 
making and  nation-building  are  undergoing  militarization. 
It  is  an  unpromising  and  dangerous  course  of  action  for 
both  Iraq  and  the  United  States. 
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Eucharist  Greatest  Gift  Christ 
Gave  Church,  Says  Encyclical 

The  Eucharist  is  the  greatest  gift  Christ 
left  his  church,  a  gift  that  makes  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  life  present  for  all  time  and 
gives  strength  and  hope  to  the  world, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote  in  a  new 
encyclical  letter.  The  pope  said  he  issued 
the  letter,  his  14th  encyclical,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  papacy  as  a  sign  of  his  grati- 
tude and  with  the  desire  to  share  his 
faith  in  the  sacrament. 

The  letter,  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia,  on 
the  Eucharist  and  its  relationship  to  the 
church,  was  published  on  April  17,  Holy 
Thursday.  In  the  letter,  the  pope  reaf- 
firmed the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
church  on  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist,  on  the  need  for  validly 
ordained  ministers  for  its  celebration  and 
on  the  importance  of  following  the 
church's  liturgical  norms. 

Pope  John  Paul  said  he  had  asked  the 
Vatican  offices  responsible  for  sacra- 
ments and  for  doctrine  "to  prepare  a 
more  specific  document,  including  pre- 
scriptions of  a  juridical  nature,"  on  the 
obligation  to  follow  church  rules  for  the 
celebration  of  Mass  and  adoration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

The  82-year-old  pope  also  used  the 
encyclical  to  describe  how  important  the 
Eucharist  has  been  in  his  life  and  to  offer 
a  reflection  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
"woman  of  the  Eucharist." 

From  the  day  he  was  ordained  in 
1  (M6,  he  said,  as  a  priest,  bishop,  cardinal 
and  pope,  "I  have  been  able  to  celebrate 
Holy  Mass  in  chapels  built  along  moun- 
tain paths,  on  lakeshores  and  seacoasts;  I 
have  celebrated  it  on  altars  built  in  stadi- 
ums and  city  squares."  Whether  in  a 
grand  basilica  or  a  small  country  church, 
the  pope  said,  "the  Eucharist  is  always  in 
some  way  celebrated  on  the  altar  of  the 
world.  It  unites  heaven  and  earth.  It 
embraces  and  permeates  all  creation." 

Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross — his 
offering  of  love  to  God  the  Father — 
embraces  and  redeems  all  creation  and 
offers  it  back  to  God,  the  pope  said. 
"  The  church  draws  her  life  from  Christ 


in  the  Eucharist;  by  him  she  is  fed  and 
by  him  she  is  enlightened,"  the  pope 
wrote.  "This  is  no  metaphorical  food," 
he  said.  As  the  Gospel  of  John  says,  "My 
flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed." 

Pope  John  Paul  said  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  led  to  a  "more  con- 
scious, active  and  fruitful  participation" 
in  the  Mass,  but  at  the  same  time,  "some 
abuses  have  occurred,  leading  to  confu- 
sion with  regard  to  sound  faith  and 
Catholic  doctrine  concerning  this  won- 
derful sacrament."  In  some  places,  he 
said,  eucharistic  adoration  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  some  people  focus  so 
much  on  its  character  as  a  "fraternal  ban- 
quet" that  they  forget  its  sacrificial 
meaning. 

The  Mass,  the  pope  said,  "makes 
Christ's  one,  definitive,  redemptive  sacri- 
fice present  in  time"  and  allows  people  of 
all  times  to  participate  in  it  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Jerusalem  with  Jesus.  "The 
Eucharist  is  too  great  a  gift  to  tolerate 
ambiguity  and  depreciation,"  he  said. 
Faithful  observance  of  liturgical  norms  is 
"a  guarantee  of  our  love  for  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 

While  the  pope  said  he  has  seen  first- 
hand how  beautifully  local  language,  cus- 
toms and  culture  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  Mass,  creativity  has  sometimes 
been  overemphasized.  "Liturgy  is  never 
anyone's  private  property,  be  it  of  the 
celebrant  or  of  the  community  in  which 
the  mysteries  are  celebrated,"  he  said. 

The  Eucharist  and  the  church  are  so 
intimately  connected,  the  pope  said,  that 
those  who  share  the  Eucharist  must 
share  the  church's  faith  in  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ  and  acknowledge  the 
unity  of  faith  as  passed  on  and  protected 
by  the  pope  and  the  bishops  in  unity 
with  him.  Regular  eucharistic  sharing 
with  other  Christians  is  a  hope  to  be 
prayed  for  and  a  goal  to  work  toward, 
but  it  is  not  a  step  on  the  way  toward 
Christian  unity,  he  said.  "If  this  treasure 
is  not  to  be  squandered,  we  need  to 
respect  the  demands  which  derive  from 
its  being  the  sacrament  of  communion  in 


faith  and  in  apostolic  succession,"  the 
pope  wrote. 

Pope  John  Paul  reaffirmed  church 
teaching  that  those  who  have  committed 
a  serious  sin  must  go  to  confession 
before  receiving  Communion,  but  he 
also  said  people  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  are  not  worthy 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Eucharist,  Pope  John  Paul 
described  Jesus'  mother  as  "the  first 
tabernacle  in  history,"  the  vessel  "in 
which  the  Son  of  God,  still  invisible  to 
our  human  gaze,  allowed  himself  to  be 
adored  by  Elizabeth"  as  the  pregnant 
Mary  visited  her  cousin.  Mary's  yes  to 
the  Incarnation  and  believers'  Amen  to 
receiving  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  are 
analogous,  he  said. 

The  Gospels  do  not  mention  Mary  as 
being  with  the  disciples  at  the  Last 
Supper,  he  said,  but  "Mary  must  have 
been  present  at  the  eucharistic  celebra- 
tions of  the  first  generation  of 
Christians....  For  Mary,  receiving  the 
Eucharist  must  have  somehow  meant 
welcoming  once  more  into  her  womb 
that  heart  which  had  beat  in  unison  with 
hers  and  reliving  what  she  had  experi- 
enced at  the  foot  of  the  cross,"  the  pope 
wrote. 


Bush  Seeks  Approval  of 
Emergency  AIDS  Plan 

Flanked  by  congressmen  from  both  par- 
ties and  members  of  his  cabinet, 
President  George  W.  Bush  on  April  29 
asked  Congress  to  move  forward  with 
funding  the  emergency  plan  for  dealing 
with  H.I.V.-MDS  that  he  announced  in 
January.  The  cause  of  fighting  MDS  "is 
rooted  in  the  simplest  of  moral  duties," 
Bush  said  during  an  event  in  the  White 
House's  East  Room  that  included 
Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  religious 
leaders  as  well  as  diplomats  and  repre- 
sentatives of  agencies  working  to  fight 
the  spread  of  H.I.  V.  and  to  treat  AIDS 
victims.  "Confronting  this  tragedy  is  the 


I 


responsibility  of  every  nation,"  Bush 
said.  The  plan  would  direct  $15  billion 
over  the  next  five  years  to  fight  AIDS 
abroad,  focusing  on  14  African  and 
Caribbean  countries  where  the  disease  is 
concentrated. 


Catholic,  Protestant  Scholars 
Discuss  Redemption 

An  effort  begun  in  1996  to  explore  com- 
mon Catholic  and  Protestant  commit- 
ments to  basic  Christian  doctrines  con- 
cluded with  an  international  symposium 
on  redemption  from  April  20  to  23  at 
the  seminary  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  St.  Joseph's,  in  Dunwoodie,  N.Y. 
Gerald  O'Collins,  S.J.,  Catholic  co- 
chairman  of  the  event,  said  that  the 
scholars  agreed  on  the  basic  point  that 
Christ  is  the  redeemer  of  all  people. 
Although  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
differences  over  the  place  of  the  church 
and  the  sacraments  in  making  redemp- 
tion effective  for  individuals,  the  denom- 
inational disagreements  do  not  keep 
them  from  a  common  affirmation  of 
Christ's  redeeming  role,  he  said. 


Pope  Criticizes  Cuban  Crackdown 

Pope  John  Paul  II  criticized  a  recent 
political  crackdown  in  Cuba  and  appealed 
to  President  Fidel  Castro  for  more 
lenient  treatment  of  75  dissidents  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms.  The  pope 
made  the  plea  in  a  letter  on  April  1 3  to 
the  Cuban  president.  Vatican  sources  said 
Castro  had  not  responded,  and  the  letter 
was  made  public  at  the  Vatican  on  April 
26.  The  letter,  written  in  the  pope's 
name  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano, 
Vatican  secretary  of  state,  said  the  pope 
wanted  to  express  his  "deep  sadness"  at 
the  harsh  sentences  recently  handed  out 
to  the  dissidents,  including  the  death 
penalty  in  a  few  cases.  On  April  1 1  Cuba 
executed  three  men  who  attempted  to 
hijack  a  ferry  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  Cuban  prosecutors  tried 
scores  of  dissidents  in  one-day  trials  and 
sentenced  them  to  prison  terms  ranging 
from  six  to  28  years.  The  dissidents  were 
engaged  in  such  activities  as  running  free 
libraries,  an  independent  news  service 
and  an  independent  financial  association 
and  promoting  other  reforms. 


SARS  Forces 
Changes  in  Church 
Services 

The  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto  altered  Holy 
Week  services  in 
response  to  the  deadly 
severe  acute  respiratory 
syndrome  known  as 
SARS.  In  addition,  500 
members  of  a  charismat- 
ic prayer  group  were 
quarantined  after  3  1 
members  and  two  doc- 
tors who  treated  them 
were  identified  as  proba- 
ble or  suspect  cases.  The 
archdiocese  is  suspend- 
ing any  sharing  of  conse- 
crated wine  and  is 
requesting  that  the 
Eucharist  be  received  in 
the  hand  and  not  on  the 
tongue.  It  also  suspend- 
ed handshaking  during 
the  sign  of  peace,  and 
requested  that  confes- 
sion be  heard  outside  the 
confessional  box  and  that 
Catholics  refrain  from 
touching  and  kissing  the 
crucifix  during  the  ven- 
eration of  the  cross  on 
Good  Friday. 

In  Singapore,  general 
absolution  was  used  instead  of  individu 
al  confessions  and  absolution. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  leaders  of  Iraq's  Christian 
churches  have  called  for  a  new  consti- 
tution that  guarantees  the  equality  of 
all  Iraqi  citizens  and  fully  protects  reli- 
gious freedom. 

•  Eighty-four  percent  of  Americans 
polled  by  Fox  News/Opinion  Dynamics 
believe  that  a  double  murder  charge 
was  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Scott 
Peterson,  who  is  accused  of  killing  his 
wife,  Laci,  and  their  unborn  child, 
Conner. 

•  Bishop  Robert  J.  Carlson  of  Sioux 
Falls  said  he  has  encouraged  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  Daschle,  Democrat  of 
South  Dakota,  who  is  a  Catholic,  to 
reconsider  his  support  for  legal  abor- 
tion, but  that  he  "would  never  break  off 


MASKED  CATHOLICS  IN  HONG  KONG.  Catholics  wearing  masks  to 
protect  themselves  from  catching  the  flu-like  severe  acute  respi- 
ratory syndrome,  or  SARS,  pray  during  Good  Friday  services  at  the 
Catholic  cathedral  in  Hong  Kong  on  April  18.  Churches  in  some 
areas  with  outbreaks  of  SARS — including  Hong  Kong,  Singapore 
and  Toronto — have  taken  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the 
illness.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


dialogue  or  a  pastoral  relationship" 
with  him  or  anyone  else.  The  bishop 
was  responding  to  an  article  claiming 
that  he  sent  the  Senate  minority  leader 
a  letter  telling  him  to  remove  refer- 
ences to  being  Catholic  in  his  congres- 
sional biography  and  campaign  materi- 
als because  of  his  public  position  on 
abortion. 

•  On  April  24,  Pope  John  Paul  II's 
pontificate  became  the  fourth-longest 
in  the  church's  history,  surpassed  only 
by  those  of  Leo  XIII,  Pius  LX  and  St. 
Peter. 

•  Of  the  military's  3,035  chaplains, 
only  367  are  Catholic,  though  there  are 
more  than  1.5  million  Catholics  in  the 
populations  chaplains  serve:  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  military  families, 
veterans'  medical  centers  and  overseas 
federal  agencies. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Dissenters/Terrorists 

iiL^The  tenor  of  debate  among  the 
swaggering  pro-war  crowd  suggests 
that  dissenters  can  expect  no  quarter.? 


IN  THE  DAYS  just  before  Easter, 
when  few  people  were  paying 
attention,  Great  Britain's  police 
commissioner  admitted  that  mem- 
bers of  Northern  Ireland's  security 
forces  had  worked  with  Loyalist  paramili- 
taries to  murder  Catholics  in  the  1980's. 
The  most  prominent  victim  was  Pat 
Finucane,  a  civil  rights  attorney  who  was 
killed  after  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  denounced  lawyers  who  pro- 
vided legal  counsel  (i.e.,  aid  and  comfort) 
to  suspected  terrorists.  Somebody  ought 
to  do  something  about  these  awful 
lawyers,  the  M.P.  said.  Somebody  did, 
days  later,  with  the  apparent  knowledge  of 
security  and  army  officials.  Pat  Finucane 
was  slain  in  front  of  his  wife  and  children. 
His  killers  have  never  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

Sir  John  Stevens,  commissioner  of 
Britain's  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, confirmed  what  civil  rights  activists 
and  ordinary  Catholics  on  bodi  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  had  been  saying  for  20  years: 
police  officers  and  army  officers  in 
Northern  Ireland  helped  Loyalist  gunmen 
target  Catholic  political  activists  for  assas- 
sination. But  in  1985,  those  who  made 
such  claims  were  slandered  as  apologists 
for  terrorism.  Criticism  of  security  forces 
w  as  interpreted  as  evidence  of  sympathy 
with  die  I.R.A.  Even  those  who  simply 
questioned  Britain's  administration  of 
Northern  Ireland — a  province  with  a  long 
and  well-documented  history  of  anti- 
i  latholic  bigotry7 — could  expect  terrible 
nal  attacks  in  reply.  British  tabloids 
regularly  referred  to  the  legendary 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Tomas  O  Fiaich, 
as  the  I.RA's  Chaplain  in  Chief.  His 
offense?  He  criticized  Britain's  treatment 
of  political  prisoners  and  he  dared  to  sug- 
gest that  I.R.A.  terrorism,  reprehensible 
though  it  was,  was  the  bitter  fruit  of  years 
of  anti-Catholic  discrimination. 


There  are  many  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  expiring  conflict  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  America's  war  on  terrorism, 
or  more  particularly,  the  war  in  Iraq.  In 
Northern  Ireland,  many  supporters  of  the 
status  quo  considered  dissenters  and  ter- 
rorists to  be  one  in  the  same.  Those  who 
condemned  social  injustice  were  no  better 
than  those  who  placed  bombs  in  public 
places.  At  this  moment  in  the  war  on  ter- 
ror, the  American  government  and  ele- 
ments of  the  American  media  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  the  same  mistakes  Britain 
did  in  Ireland. 

Only  somebody  like  the  filmmaker 
Michael  Moore  would  dare  suggest  that 
the  outrages  visited  upon  Catholic  dissi- 
dents in  Northern  Ireland  may  be  repli- 
cated in  America  or  in  American- 
controlled  areas  overseas.  But  it  is  not  a 
stretch  to  suggest  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  a  time  when  anyone  who 
questions  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  will  be 
slandered  as  a  terrorist  sympathizer.  The 
tenor  of  debate  among  the  swaggering 
pro- war  crowd  suggests  that  dissenters  can 
expect  no  quarter.  The  White  House 
spokesman,  Ari  Fleisher,  recendy  berated 
the  U.N.  arms  inspector  Hans  Blix  for 
criticizing  American  policy  in  postwar 
Iraq.  Clearly  those  who  question 
American  aims  in  the  Middle  East,  who 
suggest  that  American  motives  may  be  less 
pure  than  the  White  House  suggests,  can 
expect  to  be  libeled  as  traitors  and  apolo- 
gists for  Osama  bin  Laden.  Groups  that 
support  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state  or 
that  advocate  the  dismantling  of  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  no 
doubt  will  be  tarred  as  the  unwitting  allies 
of  militant  Islam. 

If  this  sounds  alarmist,  tune  in  to  Fox 
News  Channel  or  nearly  any  talk  radio 
show  on  any  given  day.  There  you  will 
hear  the  full-throated  voice  of  imperial 


America,  threatening  all  who  dare  oppose 
the  might  of  American  political  and  mili- 
tary power.  The  French  and  Germans  are 
reviled  as  friends  of  Palestinian  terrorists 
and  anti-Semites  at  their  core.  An  antiwar 
Vietnam  veteran  recendy  was  excoriated 
as  a  "bad  American"  on  one  of  Fox  News 
Channel's  shoutfests. 

Of  course  this  is  not  to  say  that  dis- 
senters in  America  will  be  subjected  to 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  Pat  Finucane 
in  1989.  But  it  is  a  brave  man  or  woman 
who  voices  skepticism  about  our  ongoing 
adventure  in  the  Middle  East.  While  we 
preach  democracy  in  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  a 
man  like  John  Kerry,  a  U.S.  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  is  assailed  for  advocating 
"regime  change"  in  Washington.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  time  before  his  patriotism 
comes  under  attack — didn't  he  march 
against  the  Vietnam  War,  after  all? 

Could  dissent  be  suppressed  at  home 
and  treated  even  more  brutally  in 
American-controlled  areas  abroad?  I  have 
little  doubt.  I  saw  what  happened  to  dis- 
senters in  Northern  Ireland  only  20  years 
ago.  I  know  men  and  women  whose  con- 
versations were  monitored  by  the 
American  government  simply  because 
they  dared  to  question  the  policies  of  an 
ally,  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  Irish 
Americans  know  all  too  well  that  their 
activism  on  behalf  of  Catholics  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  1970's  and  1980's 
was  routinely  interpreted,  in  Washington 
as  well  as  London,  as  providing  aid  and 
comfort  to  I.R.A.  terrorists.  As  numerous 
books  and  articles  have  demonstrated, 
Irish  Americans  were  subjected  to  harass- 
ment and  worse  from  American  security 
forces,  even  as  like-minded  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  were  being  murdered 
with  the  knowledge  and  even  participation 
of  British  security  agents. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  White 
House  intends  to  cover  itself  with  a  giant 
American  flag  for  the  remainder  of 
President  Bush's  first  term.  Criticism  will 
be  construed  as. sympathy  for  America's 
enemies.  Meanwhile,  those  in  Iraq  and 
elsewhere  who  question  American  author- 
ity will  not  have  a  Bill  of  Rights — or  any- 
thing else — to  protect  them. 

The  war  in  Iraq  may  be  over,  but  the 
world  is  no  less  frightening. 

Terry  Golway 
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Mass  Without  the 
Consecration? 

-  BY  ROBERT  F.  TAFT  - 

L   ■  ut  how  can  there  be  mass  without  the  consecration?"  sputtered  a 

W   perplexed  Catholic  prelate.  He  had  just  heard  that  the  Holy  See  had  rec- 
ognized  the  validity  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  celebrated  according  to 
M  the  Anaphora  [Eucharistic  Prayer]  of  Addai  and  Mari,  which  does  not 
JL*^^  include  the  words  of  institution,  "This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood."  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  there  cannot  be.  But  what  is  the  consecration,  if  not  the  words 
with  which  Jesus  instituted  the  Eucharist  at  the  Last  Supper? 


ROBERT  F.  TAFT,  S.J.,  professor  emeritus  at  the  Pontifical  Oriental  Institute,  Rome,  and 
consultor  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Oriental  Churches,  was  one  of  those  consult- 
ed by  the  Holy  See  before  it  approved  the  decree  discussed  in  this  article. 
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The  Agreement  of  Oct.  26,  2001 

One  of  the  tasks  of  theologians  is  to  explain  the  authen- 
tic decisions  of  the  church's  magisterium.  And  the 
Guidelines  for  Admission  to  the  Eucharist  Between  the 
Chaldean  Church  and  the  Assyrian  Church  of  the  East,  dated 
Oct.  26,  2001,  is  surely  one  such  decision.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  the  Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Churches,  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  himself.  The  purpose  of 
these  guidelines  is  to  make  sure  that  members  of  two  sis- 
ter churches  of  the  same  ancient  apostolic  tradition  will 
not  be  deprived  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  absence  of  a  priest 
of  their  own  church.  They  assure  Catholics  who  fulfill 
the  conditions  to  receive  Communion  consecrated  at  an 
Assyrian  Eucharist  using  the  Anaphora  of  Addai  and 
Mari  that  they  are  receiving  the  one  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ. 

The  Problem 

This,  however,  posed  a  dilemma.  In  the  light  of  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  centrality  of  the  words  of  institution  in 
the  eucharistic  consecration,  how  could  the  Catholic 
Church  authorize  its  faithful  to  receive  Communion  con- 
secrated using  a  prayer  lacking  these  central  words?  Yet 
Rome  has  always  respected  tradition,  and  Addai  and  Mari 
is  nothing  if  not  traditional.  Scholars  are  unanimous  in 


agreeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  anaphoras,  in 
continuous  use  in  the  age-old  East- Syrian  Christendom 
of  Mesopotamia  since  time  immemorial. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Vatican  decree  takes  a 
forthright  and  courageous  stand  in  favor  of  recognizing 
the  validity  of  Addai  and  Mari,  arguing  from  the  apos- 
tolicity  of  the  East- Syrian  tradition  and  the  antiquity  of 
Addai  and  Mari,  and  placing  its  lack  of  an  institution  nar- 
rative in  the  context  of  the  history  of  the  eucharistic 
prayer,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  Assyrian  eucharistic 
teaching  concerning  the  institution  narrative  as  reflected 
in  the  commentators  and  in  the  other  two  East  Syrian 
anaphoras,  which  do  have  the  words  of  institution. 

The  argumentation,  fully  au  courant  theologically  and 
liturgically,  can  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The  Catholic 
magisterium  teaches  that  the  traditional  practices  of  our 
Eastern  sister  churches  are  worthy  of  all  veneration  and 
respect.  Scholars  all  agree  that  Addai  and  Mari  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  anaphoras  still  in  use.  The  consensus  of 
the  latest  scholarship  is  that  Addai  and  Mari  in  its  original 
form  never  included  the  institution  narrative.  Contrary  to 
earlier  opinion,  this  is  by  no  means  unique:  several  other 
early  eucharistic  prayers  have  no  words  of  institution. 
And  though  Addai  and  Mari  may  not  cite  the  words  of 
institution  literally,  it  contains  them  virtually,  in  explicit 
references  to  the  eucharistic  institution,  to  the  Last 
Supper,  to  the  body  and  blood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
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nizes the  Eastern  churches  to 
be  the  historic  apostolic 
Christianity  of  the  East,  and  to 
be  sister  churches  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Con- 
sequently, no  view  of  Christian 
tradition  can  be  considered 
anything  but  partial  that  does 
not  take  full  account  of  the 
age-old,  traditional  teaching  of 
these  sister  churches. 

These  principles  make  it 
obvious  why  the  Catholic 
Church  sought  a  positive  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the 
validity  of  Addai  and  Mari.  On 
it  legitimate  theological  and  ecclesiological  basis  could 
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The  Agreement  of  Oct.  26,  2001 

One  of  the  tasks  of  theologians  is  to  explain  the  auti 
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to  the  oblation  of  the  church,  thereby  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing the  intention  of  repeating  what  Jesus  did  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  "Do  this  in  memory  of  me." 

Ecumenical  Theology 

This  reasoning  reflects  the  progress  in  Catholic  liturgical 
scholarship  that  provided  the  historical  and  theological  basis 
for  such  an  agreement.  Crucial 
to  the  agreement  was  the 
method  I  call  ecumenical  theolo- 
gy, a  new  way  of  studying 
Christian  tradition  in  order  to 
reconcile  and  unite,  rather  than 
to  confute  and  dominate.  Its 
deliberate  intention  is  to  empha- 
size the  common  tradition 
underlying  differences,  which, 
though  real,  may  be  the  acciden- 
tal product  of  history,  culture  and 
language  rather  than  essential 
differences  in  the  apostolic  faith. 
So  ecumenical  theology  strives 
to  enter  into  the  other's  point  of 
view,  to  understand  it  insofar  as  possible  with  sympathy  and 
agreement.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  contest  in  reverse,  one  in  which 
the  parties  seek  to  understand  and  justify  not  their  own  point 
of  view,  but  that  of  their  interlocutor. 
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undivided  unity.  Since  some  of  the  issues  that  divide  us  go 
back  to  those  centuries,  one  must  ineluctably  conclude 
that  these  differences  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  the 
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nizes the  Eastern  churches  to 
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Christianity  of  the  East,  and  to 
be  sister  churches  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Con- 
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anything  but  partial  that  does 
not  take  full  account  of  the 
age-old,  traditional  teaching  of 
these  sister  churches. 
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Church  sought  a  positive  solu- 
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what  legitimate  theological  and  ecclesiological  basis  could 
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cipal anaphora  had  been  in  continuous  use  since  time 
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not  by  any  father  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  local  or 
provincial  synod,  nor  by  ecumenical  council  nor  catholi- 
cos  nor  patriarch  nor  pope — on  what  basis  would  one 
dare  to  infer  that  such  an  ancient  apostolic  church  had 
never  had  a  valid  eucharistic  sacrifice? 

This  positive  solution  received  support  from  the  con- 
sensus of  the  best  representative  contemporary  Catholic 
scholars,  who  agree  that  the  institution  narrative  is  a  later 
interpolation  into  the  earliest  eucharistic  prayers.  Not 
only  Addai  and  Mari  but  10  or  more  other  early  eucharis- 
tic prayers  also  lack  these  words,  including  the  so-called 
Apostolic  Tradition,  whose  institution  narrative  was  proba- 
bly added  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  So  there  is 
not  a  single  extant  pre-Nicene  eucharistic  prayer  that 
one  can  prove  contained  the  words  of  institution. 

The  Entire  Prayer  as  Formula  of  Consecration 

Catholic  teaching  of  late  has  moved  toward  the  broader 
view  that  the  eucharistic  consecration  comprises  the 
prayer  over  the  gifts  in  its  entirety7.  This  renewal  is 
reflected  in  official  Catholic  texts  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  The  General  Instruction  of  the 
Roman  Missal  (Nov.  18,  1969)  says  of  the  eucharistic 
prayer:  "Now  begins  the  summit  and  center  of  the  whole 
celebration,  namely  the  Eucharistic  Prayer  itself,  that  is, 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  sanctification..."  (No.  54). 
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"Sanctification,"  of  course,  means  in  this  context 
eucharistic  consecration.  This  broader  vision  is  also 
reflected  in  how  the  new  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
refers  to  the  anaphora:  "with  the  eucharistic  prayer,  the 
prayer,  namely,  of  thanksgiving  and  consecration,  we  come 
to  the  heart  and  culmination  of  the  celebration"  (No. 
1352).  This  renewal  found  ecumenical  agreement  in  the 
Munich  Statement  of  the  Orthodox-Catholic  Joint 
Commission  for  Theological  Dialogue  Quly  1982): 
"...the  Eucharistic  mystery  is  accomplished  in  the  prayer 
which  joins  together  the  words  by  which  the  word  made 
flesh  instituted  the  sacrament  and  the  epiclesis  in  which 
the  church,  moved  by  faith,  entreats  the  Father,  through 
the  Son,  to  send  the  Spirit...." 

The  idea  that  the  prayer  of  consecration  is  the  entire 
core  of  the  anaphora,  not  just  some  segment  of  it  high- 
lighted into  an  isolated  "formula,"  is  more  faithful  to  the 
earlier  common  tradition  of  the  undivided  church. 
Several  patristic  texts — Justin,  Apology  I,  66  (ca.  150); 
Irenaeus,  Against  the  Heresies  IV,  18.5  (ca.  185); 
Cyril/John  II  of  Jerusalem,  Mystagogic  Catechesis  1,  7 
(after  380) — lend  themselves  to  this  interpretation. 

The  Words  of  Institution  are  Always  Consecratory 

Does  this  mean  the  words  of  institution  are  not  conse- 
cratorv?  Not  at  all.  For  the  fathers  of  the  church  thev  are 
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indeed  consecratory,  for  they  are  eternally  efficacious  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus.  The  classic  Latin  doctrine  on  the 
words  of  institution  as  "words  of  consecration"  can  be 
traced  back  to  St.  Ambrose  (339-97),  who  states  the 
teaching  unambiguously  though  not  restrictively  in  his 
treatises  On  the  Sacraments  IV,  4.14-17,  5.21-23,  and  On 
the  Mysteries  IX,  52-54. 

But  Ambrose  is  not  speaking  of  the  words  as  a  "for- 
mula." In  On  the  Sacraments  IV,  4.14-17,  for  example,  he 
attributes  the  efficacy  of  Jesus'  words  to  the  indefectible 
effectiveness  of  the  Word  of  God:  "...it  is  the  word  of 
Christ  which  produces  this  sacrament.  Which  word  of 
Christ?  The  one  by  which  all  things 
were  made....  You  see,  then,  how  effec- 
tive the  word  of  Christ  is.  If  then  there 
is  such  power  in  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  things  which  were  not  began 
to  be,  how  much  more  effective  must 
they  be  in  changing  what  already  exists 
into  something  else!" 

This  is  exactly  what  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  in  his  Homily  on  the 
Betrayal  of  Judas  1/2,  6,  teaches:  '"This 
is  my  body',  he  says.  This  word... once 
uttered,  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day.. .makes  the  sacrifice  complete  at 
every  table  in  the  churches."  The  doc- 
trine of  St.  John  Damascene,  "the  last 
of  the  Greek  Fathers"  (d.  753/4),  On  the 
Orthodox  Faith  86  (IV,  13),  is  no  differ- 
ent: "God  said  'This  is  my  body'  and 
'This  is  my  blood,'  and  'do  this  in  mem- 
ory of  me.'  And  by  his  all-powerful 
command  it  is  done  until  he  comes." 
Since  all  these  gentlemen  are  not 
heretics  but  saints  and  lathers  venerated 
as  such  in  the  liturgical  calendar  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  old  adage  "let  the 
rule  of  prayer  determine  the  rule  of 
faith"  {lex  orandi  lege??!  statuat  credendi) 
must  apply  here. 

In  this  patristic  sense,  then,  the 
words  of  institution  are  always  conse- 
cratory, even  in  the  Anaphora  of  Addai 
and  Mari,  because  Jesus'  pronouncing 
of  them  at  the  Last  Supper  remains  effi- 
caciously consecratory  for  every 
Eucharist  until  the  end  of  time.  So  the 
gifts  of  bread  and  wine  are  sanctified 
using  a  prayer,  the  anaphora,  that 
applies  to  the  present  gifts  of  bread  and 
wine  what  Jesus  handed  on.  How  the 


individual  anaphoras  make  this  application  has  varied 
widely,  depending  on  local  tradition,  particular  history 
and  the  doctrinal  concerns  of  time  and  place.  In  my  view 
these  differences  cannot  with  any  historical  legitimacy  be 
seen  in  dogmatic  conflict  with  parallel  but  divergent 
expressions  of  the  same  basic  realities  in  a  different  his- 
torico-ecclesial  milieu. 

That  is  the  approach  taken  in  this  exciting  and  fully 
authentic  new  Vatican  decree.  Surprisingly,  it  has  been  a 
sleeper,  attracting  little  notice  despite  its  epoch-making- 
boldness.  I  consider  it  the  most  important  magisterial 
teaching  since  Vatican  II.  !■! 
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The  Vanishing 
Eucharist 

BY  Wll.I.ARD  F.  JABUSCH 


t 


Y  now  it  is  clear  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
Catholic  Church  that  there  are  no  longer  enough 
priests  to  celebrate  Mass  in  many  parishes.  In 
il  areas  and  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  of 
cities,  parishes  are  being  closed  not  only  for  eco- 
nomic  reasi  tns,  but  also  because  priests  cannot  be  found  to 
serve  as  pastors.  The  great  religious  orders,  Franciscans, 
Jesuits,  Redemptorists  and  Benedictines,  are  handing  over 
to  local  bishops  parishes  they  have  staffed  for  decades. 
1  Some  say  that  their  "charism"  no  longer  includes  parish 
!  work.  Others  bluntly  admit  that  they  just  do  not  have  the 


On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  lay 
people,  frequently  women,  now  pre- 
side at  prayer  services  on  Sundays.  In 
place  of  the  Mass,  which  had  been 
offered  weekly  and  even  daily  for 
many  years,  there  are  now  some  Bible 
readings,  a  few  hymns  and  possibly  a 
homily  and  distribution  of  previously 
consecrated  Communion  hosts. 

Many  loyal  Catholics  are  aston- 
ished that  this  has  happened  so  quick- 
ly and  that  communion  services 
would  be  considered  an  appropriate 
solution.  After  all,  did  not  the  teach- 
ing of  centuries  up  to  and  including 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  insist  that 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
was  at  the  center  of  our  religious  life, 
defining  us  as  Catholic  Christians? 
Are  we  not  a  eucharistic  people,  for 
whom  this  sacrament  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  symbol  or  reminder  of 
the  Lord?  It  is  his  very  presence  given 
to  us  for  our  spiritual  nourishment 
and  refreshment.  Are  we  not  invited 
to  a  joyful  banquet  of  sacred  food  and 
drink,  a  living  memorial,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  very  death  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  for  our  time  and 
place? 

If  all  this  is  more  than  pious  fanta- 
sy and  theological  speculation,  if  it  is 
indeed  defined  dogma,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  so  many  find  it  strange  and 
even  scandalous  that  this  sacrament 
should  be  allowed  to  disappear  from 
the  religious  life  of  large  numbers  of 
Catholics. 

Numerous  Catholics  find  it 
supremely  difficult,  even  impossible, 
to  receive  sacramental  absolution  for  sin,  the  anointing  of 
the  sick  and,  most  importantly,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Mass. 

Certainly  millions  of  Catholics  in  Latin  America  have 
long  experienced  this  situation.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
little  village  of  San  Miguelito  in  Mexico,  which  is  like 
many  other  places  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
In  the  late  16th  century  two  zealous  friars  somehow  found 
their  way  to  this  remote  spot  in  the  mountains.  They 
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stayed  to  evangelize  the  people  and  give  basic  religious 
instruction.  Before  long  San  Miguelito  had  its  own 
impressive  baroque  church  and  a  lively  devotional  life. 
The  friars  baptized,  offered  daily  Mass  and  celebrated  the 
liturgies  for  marriages  and  burials. 

When  political  changes  took  place,  the  friars  were 
called  back  to  the  city.  Yet  each  year  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  one  of  them  would  make  the  journey,  baptize 
many  babies,  hear  confessions,  solemnize  marriages,  cele- 
brate Mass  and  finally  lead  a  procession  with  the  statue  of 
the  patron  of  the  town  through  the  streets  and  plaza. 
Exhausted,  he  would  then  ride  his  horse  back  to  the  city. 
As  the  years  went  by,  this  holy  day  developed  into  a  color- 
ful and  rowdy  fiesta,  the  religious  and  social  high  point  of 
the  year.  But  it  was,  after  all,  only  one  day  out  of  365.  And 
with  fewer  vocations  to  the  Franciscans  and  even  fewer  to 
the  diocesan  priesthood,  the  possibility  of  a  resident  pas- 
tor became  even  more  remote. 

One  day  a  Protestant  missionary  team  from  Texas 
arrived  in  the  village.  They  rented  a  house  and  went  from 
door  to  door  making  friends  and  handing  out  literature, 
especially  nicely  illustrated  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
Since  most  of  the  people  had  trouble  reading,  they  also 
offered  Christian  songs,  which  they  taught  to  the  children 
and  broadcast  in  the  evening  over  their  loudspeakers. 

But  these  industrious  and  vigorous  young  Americans 
had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  village  forever.  They 
quickly  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pablo,  a  young  married 
man,  the  father  of  two  sons,  who  clearly  was  intelligent 
and  personable.  His  neighbors  recognized  his  obvious 
leadership  qualities.  Pablo,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
became  the  first  persons  in  town  to  accept  the  new  reli- 
gion, reading  the  Bible  every  day,  giving  up  the  potent 
local  "firewater"  and  leading  the  prayers  and  hymns  at  the 
Sunday  service  and  Wednesday  night  Bible  study.  The 
Americans  then  arranged  for  Pablo  to  attend  an  Assembly 
of  God  Bible  college  in  the  capital  for  some  intensive 
courses  in  Scripture  and  in  preaching.  A  simple  but  attrac- 
tive little  chapel  was  built  at  the  edge  of  town.  When 
Pablo  returned  with  his  certificate  in  Bible  studies,  he  was 
named  the  pastor. 

Thus  a  new  Assembly  of  God  congregation,  one  of 
hundreds,  came  to  be  established.  With  a  resident  pastor 
who  was  rooted  in  the  community,  educated  (but  not 
overeducated),  zealous  and  involved  in  the  life  of  the  vil- 
lage, preaching  sermons  in  the  local  dialect,  it  is  not  a  sur- 
prise that  this  new  Protestant  congregation  would  quickly 
grow.  When  the  Catholic  priest  next  came  to  San 
Miguelito  for  his  yearly  visit,  there  was  a  clear  lack  of 
interest  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

Even  if  a  celibate  priest  could  be  found  to  go  and  live 
in  a  remote  village  like  San  Miguelito,  he  comes  as  an  out- 


sider, an  "intellectual"  with  a  university  and  seminar)' 
training.  He  has  read  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure,  perhaps 
Rahner  or  Ratzinger.  With  whom  can  he  talk?  Where  is 
the  intellectual  stimulus?  With  neither  a  wife  nor  children, 
how  long  before  boredom  and  loneliness  leads  him  to 
alcohol,  eccentricities  or  sex?  Pablo,  on  the  other  hand, 
"fits  in."  His  sermons  may  be  rather  thin  theologically, 
fundamentalist  and  naive,  but  he  is  accepted  and  content 
with  his  little  flock. 

In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  Guatemala,  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
wherever  there  are  few  priests  or  where  the  priests  are 
arrogant  or  indolent,  the  story  of  San  Miguelito  has  been 
repeated.  The  bishops  of  Latin  America  meet  and  discuss 
this,  but  they  seem  powerless  to  halt  the  march  of  converts 
into  evangelical  Protestantism  or  Mormonism.  One 
Mormon  "elder"  (all  of  20  years  old)  told  me  that  in  the 
United  States  their  most  successful  area  for  conversions  is 
the  Southwest.  They  are  finding  so  many  converts  among 
Hispanics  that  they  hardly  have  resources  or  time  to  pro- 
cess them  all. 

In  Latin  America  even  very  small  villages  will  have  an 
Assembly  of  God  or  other  evangelical  church.  A  town  of 
any  size  will  also  boast  a  large  white  Mormon  "church" 
with  a  gleaming  spire  pointed  like  a  needle  into  the  sky,  a 
religious  education  building  and  a  tidy  sports  field  for  soc- 
cer and  American  basketball.  For  several  decades  now,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  most  effective  preachers  in  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  are  not  Catholic.  In  many  places,  the  Catholic 
clergy  are  not  only  outnumbered,  but  they  seem  to  lack 
the  fervor  and  evangelical  passion  of  the  Protestants.  All 
this  has  been  the  price,  a  very  high  price,  for  the  Catholic 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  supply  sufficient  and  effective 
pastors  for  the  people. 

The  problem  in  Latin  America,  of  course,  goes  back 
several  centuries.  Even  in  colonial  times  under  the 
Catholic  monarchs,  with  flourishing  religious  orders  and 
governmental  support,  there  were  never  enough  clergy  to 
preach  and  celebrate  the  sacraments. 

In  Europe  and  North  America,  the  crisis  is  much  more 
recent.  The  use  of  married  priests  and  perhaps  women 
priests  has  been  offered  as  a  solution  and  rejected.  Rather, 
the  challenge  is  met  by  downplaying,  in  practice,  the 
necessity  of  Sunday  Mass  and  the  recruiting  of  nonor- 
dained  men  and  women  to  conduct  a  prayer  service  in  lieu 
of  Mass. 

Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin  dreamed  of  a  church 
without  holy  orders,  a  sacrificial  liturgy,  confession  and 
anointing  of  the  sick.  Now,  in  many  places,  regular  access 
to  the  sacraments  is  not  possible.  Will  the  next  generation 
continue  to  see  them  as  important?  Will  even  the 
Eucharist,  like  confession,  become  a  "disappearing  sacra- 
ment"? H 
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Sacrifice:  the  Way  to 
Enter  the  Paschal  Mystery 


BY  ROBERT  J.  DALY 


H 


aye  you  found  out  what  sacrifice  is?''  asked 
the  pastor  when  the  religious  education 
instructor  had  herded  her  charges  back  into 
the  front  pews. 
"Yes."  she  answered  tri- 
umphantly, "sacrifice  means 
giving  up  what  you  love."  I 
groaned  in  frustration,  but 
the  pastor  clucked  approv- 
ingly, and  turned  to  the  altar 
to  celebrate  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass. 

This  took  place  in  a 
parish  church  in  Germany  a 
few  years  ago,  but  it  could 
have  happened  in  any  num- 
ber of  churches  across  the 
world.  For  when  it  comes  to 
sacrifice,  few  ideas  are  so 
poorly  understood,  even  by 
the-  best  teachers  and  cate- 
chists. 

A  common  definition  of 
sacrifice  is  "a  gift  to  God  in 
which  the  gift  is  destroyed  or 
consumed."  Symbolizing  the 
internal  offering  of  commit- 
ment and  surrender  to  God, 
its  purpose  is  to  acknowledge 
the  dominion  of  God,  effect 
reconciliation  with  God  and 
give  thanks  for  blessings  or  petition  for  further  blessings. 
This  isn't  bad.  It  may  be  what  most  people  think  of  when 
they  hear  the  word  "sacrifice."  But  as  a  definition  of 
Christian  sacrifice,  it  is  a  disaster.  Why:  Because  when  Jesus 
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Christ  invited  us  into  the  paschal  mystery,  he  did  away  with 
this  kind  of  sacrifice. 

To  begin  with  the  religions  of  the  world,  in  which  the 

destruction  of  a  gift  or  victim 
is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  sacrifice,  and  then  try  to 
verify  this  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  in  Christian  sacri- 
fice— this  is  completely  and 
disastrously  backwards. 
Essentially,  it  is  asking  non- 
Christian  sacrifice  to  tell  us 
what  Christian  sacrifice  is. 
For  example,  in  the  bitter 
battles  over  the  "sacrifice  of 
the  Mass"  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry. Catholics  tried  to  prove 
and  Protestants  tried  to  dis- 
prove that  there  was  real 
destruction  of  a  victim  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Unfortunately,  both  sides 
were  working  backward,  ask- 
ing the  wrong  questions. 
Neither  side  began,  as  it 
should  have,  by  asking  what 
it  was  that  the  early 
Christians  were  pointing 
toward  when,  hesitatingly  at 
first,  they  began  to  use  sacri- 
ficial terms  to  speak  of  the 
Christ-event,  Christian  life  and  the  Eucharist. 

How  then  can  sacrifice  be  understood  on  its  own  terms  2 
as  the  Christ-event  and  as  the  way  to  enter  into  the  paschal  i 
mystery?  The  Christian  answer  begins  with  the  central  belief  > 
of  Christianity,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  with  the  cen-  g 
tral  act  of  Christianitv  the  Eucharist.  5 


The  Trinitarian  View  of  Sacrifice 

Christian  sacrifice  has  three  interconnected  "moments, 
begins  not  with  us,  but  with  the  self-offering-  of  God  the  - 
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Father  in  the  gift  of  the  Son.  The  second  moment  is  the 
totally  free,  totally  loving  response  of  the  Son  in  his  human- 
ity. The  third  moment — and  only  here  does  Christian  sac- 
rifice become  real — takes  place  when  the  rest  of  humanity, 
in  the  Spirit,  begins  to  be  taken  up  into  that  self-offering, 
self-giving  relationship  of  Father  and  Son. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Christian  sacrifice;  it  is  as  close  as 
we  can  come  to  a  definition  of  it.  Everything  else  is  details. 
But  since  the  love  of  God  is  in  the  details,  let  us  look  more 
closely. 

The  first  moment  is  the  self-offering  of  the  Father.  We 
cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often  that  nothing  begins  with 
us;  everything  begins  with  God  (see  1  Jn  4:10:  "not  that  we 
loved  God  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son").  But  what 
begins  with  God  is  the  Father's  self-offering  initiative  in  the 
gift  of  the  Son.  It  is  the  Father  giving  himself;  it  is  not  the 
Father  "giving  up  what  he  loves";  and  above  all,  it  is  not 
something  that  the  Father  does  to  the  Son.  And  since  all 
Christian  sacrifice  begins  here,  sacrifice  is  never  just  giving 
up  something,  and  above  all  never  something  that  some- 
body does  to  somebody  else.  If  it  is,  it  is  simply  not 
Christian.  What  happens  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
totally  free,  totally  loving,  totally  mutual  self-giving.  Thus, 
when  women  reject  "sacrifice"  because  patriarchal  cultures 
have  preached  it  in  order  to  keep  women  subservient,  it  is 
definitely  not  Christian  sacrifice  that  they  are  rightly  reject- 
ing. 


The  second  moment  is  the  self-offering  "response"  of  the 
Son  in  his  humanity  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
write  "response"  in  quotation  marks  to  call  attention  to  the 
way  language  can  veil  as  well  as  unveil.  For  "response"  sug- 
gests at  least  a  slight  sense  of  opposition  or  challenge.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  that  in  the  totally  self-communicating, 
mutual  relationship  of  Father  and  Son.  We  know  that  from 
our  experience  of  human  love,  even  if  only  vicariously 
through  film  and  literature.  For  whenever  authentic  human 
love  approaches  fulfillment,  all  sense  of  opposition  or  chal- 
lenge fades  as,  more  and  more,  two  become  one.  The 
words  "in  his  humanity"  remind  us  of  the  scholastic  teach- 
ing that  the  human  life  of  Jesus  is  the  instrumental  cause,  or 
"hinge,"  of  our  salvation.  This,  of  course,  includes  Christ's 
resurrection  and  sending  of  the  Spirit.  But  since  Christians 
usually  see  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  referring  especially  to 
his  passion  and  death  on  the  cross,  we  must  look  at  that 
more  closely. 

At  this  point  the  temptation  is  strong  to  approach  things 
backward:  that  is,  to  allow  non-Christian  sacrifice  with  its 
emphasis  on  destruction  ol  a  victim  to  interpret,  and  thus 
veil,  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  For  one 
can  easily  find  in  the  death  of  Christ  many  of  the  common 
characteristics  of  sacrifice  in  other  religions — for  example, 
its  material,  its  agents  and  its  recipients. 

Looked  at  in  this  backward  way,  i.e.,  focusing  first  on  the 
gift  that  is  destroyed,  the  sacrificial  material  is  the  body  of 
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Jesus  tortured  to  death.  But  seen  from  within,  as  a 
Trinitarian  event,  the  primary  sacrificial  material  (the  word 
is  used  here  only  analogously)  is  the  perfecdy  free,  respon- 
sive, self-giving,  self-communicating,  en-Spirited  love  of 
die  Son  to  the  Father  and  also  to  and  for  us.  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  central  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  it  is 
something  that  traditional  theology  tries  to  express  when 
speaking  of  unbloody  sacrifice  or  sacramental  presence  in 
the  Eucharist. 

In  the  same  way,  the  agents  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
would  seem,  at  least  outwardly,  to  be  some  Roman  and 
Jewish  officials,  or  perhaps  even  Jesus  staging  his  own 
death,  or  the  Father  who  "did  not  spare  his  own  Son" 
(Rom  8:32).  And  the  agents  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
would  seem  to  be  its  ritual  ministers  (including,  with  litur- 
gical reform,  the  assembly).  But,  again,  looked  at  from 
within  as  a  Trinitarian  event,  the  agents  are,  first,  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,  and  then  the  liturgical  assembly  as  a 
concrete  historical  realization,  in  this  particular  time  and 
place,  of  the  body  of  Christ  now,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
ratifying  its  covenantal,  marital  relationship  with  God. 

Finally,  who  would  be  the  recipients  of  the  sacrificial 
action?  More  than  2,000  years  ago,  Greek  religious  phi- 
losophy pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  offer  some- 
thing to  God.  And  when  we  see  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  a  Trinitarian  event,  we  see  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  recipients.  Nothing — i.e., 
no  thing — is  being  given  to  anyone.  In  other  words,  as 
both  the  liturgical  theologian  Edward  Kilmartin,  S.J.,  and 
the  anthropologist  Rene  Girard  have  pointed  out,  sacri- 
fice, in  this  ordinary,  history-of-religions  sense  of  the 
word,  was  done  away  with  by  what  God  was  doing  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  third  moment  is  the  self-offering  of  the  faithful. 
Only  with  this  moment  does  Christian  sacrifice  (as  distinct 
from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  from  which,  of  course,  it  can- 
not be  separated)  become  real.  Here  again,  words  veil  as 
well  as  unveil.  For  strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  something 
that  the  faithful  do.  Rather  it  is  what  happens  when,  in  the 
power  of  the  same  Spirit  that  was  in  Jesus,  we  are  taken  up 
into  the  totally  free,  totally  loving,  totally  self-communi- 
cating, mutual  love  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  This  is  also 
what  happens  in  human  love.  For  we  do  not  experience 
falling  in  love  as  something  that  we  do,  but  as  something 
that  happens  to  us,  that  lifts  us  out  of  ourselves  and  trans- 
ports us,  however  fleetingly,  to  a  place  of  supreme  fulfill- 
ment— a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

Sacrifice  and  the  Eucharist 

To  understand  the  Eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  we 
should,  as  Edward  Kilmartin  suggests,  see  it  as  a  marriage 
ceremony.  We  attend  to  what  the  church  is  saying  and 
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doing  at  this  moment  of  intimate  contact  that  takes  place 
between  the  church  and  her  divine  covenant  partner. 
Seeing  the  Eucharist  as  a  marriage  ceremony  also  helps  us 
make  the  connection  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  For  just  as  a  marriage  that  stops  with  the  cere- 
mony never  becomes  a  real  marriage,  so  too  a  Eucharist 
that  stops  with  the  celebration  in  church  never  becomes  a 
real  Eucharist. 

Unfortunately,  many  actual  celebrations  of  the 
Eucharist  veil  as  much  as  they  unveil  the  mystery  that  is, 
or  should  be,  taking  place.  So,  here  too,  we  must  examine 
the  details. 

In  all  the  classical  eucharistic  prayers  (from  the  dia- 
logue preface  to  the  Great  Amen)  that  come  from  antiqui- 
ty and  still  shape  what  we  do  today,  it  is  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary ritual  agent  of  what  is  being  said  and  done  is  the 
liturgical  assembly.  The  presider  never  speaks  in  his  own 
voice,  never  as  one  apart  from  the  assembly  and  never  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  the  assembly. 

In  this  prayer  the  assembly  addresses  God  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  begins 
by  giving  praise  and  thanks  for  the  gifts  of  creation, 
covenant  and  redemption  in  a  crescendo  that  leads  to  the 
presider  quoting  the  words  of  Jesus  instituting  the 
Eucharist  the  night  before  he  died.  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  note  that  these  words  are  not  performative.  What 
is  taking  place  is  not  happening  "by  the  action  of  the 
priest,"  as  a  popular  hymn  used  to  put  it,  but  by  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

So  what  actually  is  happening,  not  just  here  at  the  quot- 
ing of  Jesus'  words  of  institution,  but  throughout  the  prayer 
and  action  of  the  Eucharist? 

Two  interlocking  transformations  are  taking  place.  The 
assembly  prays  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  and  sanctify  both 
the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  and  the  assembly  itself.  Confident 
that  this  transformation  of  the  assembly  is  at  least  beginning 
to  take  place — it  will  be  complete  only  at  the  end  of  time — 
the  assembly  prays  for  the  needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  and  then  prepares  to  approach  and,  as  St.  Augustine 
put  it,  to  receive  what  it  already  is,  the  body  of  Christ. 

When  we  ask  why  these  transformations  are  taking 
place,  it  becomes  strikingly  clear  that  the  transformation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  transformation  of  the 
assembly  into  the  true  and  living  body  of  Christ.  The 
whole  purpose  of  what  is  taking  place  is  not  simply  that 
the  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  be  made  present  on  this  or 
that  altar.  The  purpose  is  for  the  assembly  to  become  more 
fully  transformed  into  the  ecclesial  body  of  Christ,  or,  as 
we  have  been  arguing  here,  to  be  taken  up  more  com- 
pletely into  the  totally  free,  totally  loving  and  totally  self- 
communicating,  mutual  love  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 


Spirit.  Take  this  away,  and  eucharistic  presence  becomes 
meaningless. 

A  Pastoral  Suggestion 

If  Christian  sacrifice  means  being  taken  up  into  the  totally 
free,  perfectly  self-communicating,  mutual  love  of  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit,  should  we  use  a  word,  sacrifice,  that  is  so 
freighted  with  negative  connotations  that  it  effectively  veils 
this  marvelous  reality?  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  have 
the  option  of  totally  eliminating  the  word.  David  N.  Power, 
O.M.I,  among  others,  pointed  this  out  to  us  decades  ago. 
My  suggestion  is  to  begin  with  peoples  actual  experiences 
of  true  Christian  sacrifice  and  only  then,  if  ever,  use  the 
word  itself. 

Anyone  who  has  had  some  experience  of  self-giving 
love — whether  from  parents  or  caregivers,  spouses,  teachers 
or  friends — can  at  least  begin  to  imagine  what  the  self-giv- 
ing love  of  God  is.  If  we  begin  with  these  experiences,  the 
experiences  that  make  us  human  and  give  us  an  inkling  of 
ultimate  human  fulfillment,  we  are  pointing  out  to  people, 
without  using  the  word,  that  Christian  sacrifice  is  already 
present  in  their  lives.  They  already  know,  without  anyone 
having  to  tell  them,  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
their  lives,  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  they  can  hope  for. 
From  that  awareness — for  suffering  passes  while  love 
remains — they  will  more  easily  put  into  perspective  the  dif- 
ficult and  painful  things  that  generally  accompany  self-giv- 
ing love.  They  will  see  that  it  is  the  self-giving  love  and  not 
the  suffering  that  accompanies  it  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  They  will  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  the  self- 
giving  love  that  they  share  with  others  that  is  the  essence  of 
their  own  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  will  have  been  unveiled.  ^ 
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faith  in  focus 


Sometimes  Your  Best 
Friends  Do  Tell  You 


BY  MARY  SHERRY 


M 


V   TWO    FRIENDS  hav 

been  searching  for  a 
long  time.  They  need 
a  place  to  worship. 


He  was  brought  up  in  a  rigid 
Baptist   tradition;    she  was 
brought  up  in  a  rigid  Catholic 
tradition.  I  am  not  reporting 
on  their  search,  because,  after 
all,  it  is  theirs.  While  I  can 
identify  with  their  search  in 
many  ways,  my  own  search  has 
never   taken   me   outside  of 
Catholicism.  So  I  cannot  speal 
about  their  unique  experience  a 
what  they  are  hoping  to  find. 

But  today  they  told  me  they 
Mass  at  my  parish.  I  was  quite  si 
but,  of  course,  delighted.  When  y 
are  happy  with  your  home,  you 
want  to  gather  people  in.  And 
when  you  are  secure  in  your 
belief  that  yours  is  Truly 
Home,  well,  you  want  to  make 
sure  people  not  only  feel  wel- 
come, but  you  want  to  make 
them  comfortable  enough  to 
stay  and  share  your  food. 

"Wnat  did  you  think?"  I  asked. 

She  commented  on  how  much  tl. 
liturgy  has  changed  since  she  last  attended 
Mass  more  than  30  years  ago.  Not  realiz- 
ing die  difference  between  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  the  Apostles  Creed,  she  felt 
confused.  He  wondered  if  there  were  any 
prayer  books,  and  if  so,  where  were  they 
kept;  he  had  wanted  to  follow  along. 

Then  we  got  to  the  serious  stuff.  "I 
felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  bus  station,"  he  con- 

mary  SHERRY  lives  in  Burnsville,  Minn.  Her 
latest  book  is  Sometimes  I  Haven't  Got 
Prayer  and  Other  "Real"  Catholic  Adven- 
tures (Catholic  Book  Publishing  Co.). 


saw  it:  noisy,  distracted  and  distracting, 
irreverent,  badly  dressed  and  appearing 
nonchalant  about  what  was  happening  at 
the  altar. 

My  friends  are  not  complainers.  They 
softened  their  remarks  by  telling  me  they 
had  visited  a  neighboring  Catholic  parish 
and  observed  the  same  bustling,  casual 
atmosphere.  I  knew  they  spoke  the 
truth.  I  have  been  troubled  by  such 
concerns  for  years.  Yet  I've 
pushed  these  thoughts  to  the 
background.  "Be  glad  peo- 
ple volunteer,"  I  say  to 
myself  when  I  see 
eucharistic  ministers 
dressed  as  though  they 
had  just  rushed  in  from 
working  in  their  gar- 
dens. "Be  grateful  that 
they  bring  the  kids  at 
all,"  I  think  when  chil- 


fessed.  "iVnd,  before  the  service  was  over, 
people  apparently  knew  the  buses  were 
getting  ready  to  leave,  because  half  the 
people  in  the  church  filed  out."  She  said 
the  congregation  struck  her  as  being  very 
preoccupied. 

"What's  7:30  a.m.  Mass  like?"  she 
asked.  Before  I  could,  respond,  he  inter- 
jected, "Is  it  more  reverent?" 

I  mumbled  something  about  liturgical 
styles,  suggesting  7:30  was  unquestion- 
ably more  "quiet."  But  I  felt  sick. 
Suddenly  I  saw  my  parish  as  my  friends 


dren  unload  snacks,  Legos,  crayons  and 
coloring  books,  dolls  and  toy  trucks  from 
their  backpacks.  "Teenagers  are  going 
through  a  stage,"  I  insist  silently  when  the 
girl  in  the  pew  ahead  of  me  combs  her  hair 
all  through  Mass  and  others  talk  and  gig- 
gle audibly  during  the  eucharistic  prayer. 
"Focus  on  her  lovely  voice,"  I  remind 
myself  when  the  young  woman  leading 
the  congregational  singing  raises  her  arm 
and  with  it  the  short  sweater  she  has  on, 
which  invites  everyone  in  the  church  to 
stare  at  her  navel. 
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"But  what  about  the  hospitality  of 
this  parish?"  its  defenders  would  protest, 
and  I  become  one  such  defender.  Every 
warm  body  is  welcome  here,  not  only  to 
worship  with  us,  but  also  to  sign  up  for 
anything  at  any  time.  At  least  a  third  of 
the  registered  adults  are  involved  in  some 
kind  of  parish  activity.  And  the  financial 
support  is  extremely  generous.  As  a 
parish,  we  dig  deep,  and  dig  often.  We 
contribute  unstintingly  in  good  times  and 
in  bad.  Our  largesse  is  immune  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  our  nation's  economy  and 
our  nation's  bishops. 

But  do  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
hospitality,  social  service  activities  and 
financial  generosity  at  the  expense  of  rev- 
erence? And,  a  companion  question,  has 
reverence  been  a  casualty  of  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy  that  followed  the  Second 
Vatican  Council?  Could  it  be  that 
increased  lay  participation,  which  makes 
liturgies  lively  and  full  of  activity,  has  led 
us  to  forget  that  these  are  still  the  sacred 
mysteries,  holy  Mass  celebrated  in  the 
sanci-Mary.  Isn't  it  still,  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy"? 

As  I  ponder  these  things,  without 
coming  up  with  satisfactory  answers,  sud- 
denly I  am  struck  with  another  ques- 
tion— one  more  challenging  yet:  why 
should  my  friends  expect  to  find  rever- 
ence at  Mass?  They  are  seasoned  church 
shoppers.  I  know  they  have  tested  every 
denomination  known  to  urban  humanity. 
They  know  there  are  lots  of  different 
styles  of  worship.  They  have  been  to 
churches  that  literally  rock  with  contem- 
porary music.  They  have  been  to  church- 
es where  the  community  simply  sits  in 
meditation.  They  have  heard  rousing 
preachers.  They  have  done  it  all.  But  they 
expected  reverence  in  this  Catholic 
parish.  Do  they  know  something  that  we, 
as  a  Catholic  community,  don't  compre- 
hend, something  we  may  have  forgotten, 
or  something  we  have  taken  so  much  for 
granted  that  we  have  become  inured  to 
its  reality  and  its  power? 

Even  if  we  come  to  Mass  harried, 
frazzled  and  time-starved,  isn't  it  the 
holy-holy-holy  that  we  genuinely  seek, 
deep  down,  as  do  my  friends?  We  come 
to  get  our  food  for  the  week,  the  ulti- 
mate take-out,  the  spiritual  nourishment 
that  sanctifies  the  work  we  do  and  the 
sustenance  we  need  to  bring  the  good 
news  to  others.  Yet  how  can  we  invite 


others  to  share  in  the  sacred  mystery  of 
this  bread,  this  cup,  if  we  don't  demon- 
strate by  our  reverence  that  we  believe 
this  mystery  is  true  and  awesome? 

The  solution  is  really  simple,  a  vari- 
ant on  a  comment  Father  Cletus,  our 
associate  pastor,  made  one  morning  at 


early  Mass.  As  he  was  about  to  begin  the 
eucharistic  prayer,  he  told  us  that  as  a 
seminarian,  he  was  told  he  should,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  celebrate  every  Mass 
as  if  it  were  his  first.  How  would  it  be 
then,  for  us,  if  we  attended  every  Mass 
as  if  it  were  our  last?  S 
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If  It  Bleeds, 
It  Leads' 

Regarding  the  Pain  of 
Others 

By  Susan  Sontag 

Farrar,  Straus  mid  Giroux.  126p  $20 
ISBN  0314248583 

During  a  recent  appearance  on  Bill 
Moyers's  PBS  news  program  "Now" 
(4/04).  Susan  Sontag  ruefully  noted  the 
timeliness  of  her  new  book  about  pic- 
tures of  the  victims  of  violence  in  gen- 
eral and  of  war  in  particular.  It  had,  she 
admitted,  "an  obscenely  topical  charac- 
ter." 

This  sequel  to  Sontag's  masterful 
On  Photography  (1977)  arrived  even  as 
we  were  being  flooded  by  the  latest  and 
most  graphic  wave  of  war  photos  in  our 
history;  and,  like  the  six  groundbreak- 
ing essays  in  her  first  volume,  these  nine 
brief,  loosely  linked  pieces  shed  some 
clear  and  disturbing  light  on  the 
American  appetite  for  images  that 
"shock  and  awe."  (As  television  news 
producers  say,  "If  it  bleeds,  it  leads.") 

Sontag  is  no  more  a  photographer 
now  than  she  was  a  quarter-century 
ago;  nor  has  she  changed  her  severely 
intellectual  method  of  discussing  pho- 
tographs without  providing  a  single 
illustration.  But  now,  as  then,  her  voice 
is  little  short  of  magisterial;  and  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  pay  attention. 

Her  approach,  once  again,  is  skepti- 
cal and  demythologizing.  "Humankind 
lingers  unregenerately  in  Plato's  cave," 
she  wrote  in  1977,  "still  reveling,  its 
age-old  habit,  in  mere  images  of  the 
truth."  While  acknowledging  the  fan- 
tastic hold  that  photographs  have  on 
imagination,  Sontag  has  always 
pointed  to  the  alienating  features  of  the 
process.  "To  photograph  is  to  appropri- 
ate the  thing  photographed,"  she  wrote. 
And  "There  is  an  aggression  implicit  in 
every  use  of  the  camera." 

All  this  is  even  truer  of  war  photog- 
raphy. Sontag  considers  war  the  "largest 
crime"  of  all  (she  voices,  but  does  not 
elaborate   on,   her   agreement  with 


Virginia  Woolf  that  "the  killing 
machine  has  a  gender,  and  it  is  male"). 
She  admits  that  war  photographs  have  a 
unique,  irreplaceable  documentary 
value.  (Speaking  on  "Now,"  Sontag  said 
that  her  life  was  changed  forever  when 
she  first  saw  the  famous  U.S.  Army  film 
reportage  from  Dachau  and  Bergen- 
Belsen.)  But  beyond  that  she  sees  a  lot 
of  sloppy  and  self-deceptive  thinking 
that  she  aims  to  expose. 

War  photos,  for  example,  "create 
the  illusion  of  consensus."  That  is,  they 
(briefly  anyhow)  disturb  or  horrify  the 
spectator,  who  self-righteously  con- 
demns the  cruelty  they  depict — and 
then  moves  on  to  other  things.  "No 
'we',"  Sontag  insists,  "should  be  taken 
for  granted  when  the  subject  is  looking 
at  other  people's  pains." 

First  of  all,  the  spectator  is,  by  defi- 
nition, safely  removed,  always  in  space 
and  often  in  time,  from  the  agonies  he 
or  she  is  witnessing.  Consciously  or 
otherwise,  the  viewer  thinks,  "This  is 
not  happening  to  me."  Pity  is  cheap, 
unless  it  issues,  as  it  seldom  does,  in 
concrete  intervention  to  alleviate  suf- 
fering. Sooner  or  later,  emotional  over- 
load kicks  in,  and  we  look  the  other 
way.  So  prevalent  is  human  egocentric- 
ity  that  survivors  of  bombing  attacks, 
Sarajevans  for  example,  revolt  at  com- 
parisons between  their  unique  torment 
and  the  traumas  of  Chechens  or 
Rwandans:  "It  is  intolerable  to  have 
one's  sufferings  twinned  with  anybody 
else's." 

Beyond  that,  Sontag  warns  against 
naive  literalism  in  looking  at  war  pho- 
tos. Some  of  the  most  celebrated  ones, 
such  at  the  pictures  of  Civil  War  dead 
by  Matthew  Brady's  assistants,  the 
Rough  Riders'  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill, 
the  immortal  icon  of  the  six  G.I.s  rais- 
ing the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  or  the  execu- 
tion with  a  pistol  by  General  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Loan  of  a  Vietcong  suspect  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon,  were  all  in  one  way  or 
another  posed  or  redone.  And  pictures 
need  captions  and  narratives;  they  are 
not,  as  competing  coverage  of  the  war 
in  Iraq  by  Al-Jazeera  and  Fox  News  has 
proved,  self-explanatory. 

Above  all,  despite  the  vivid  illusions 
that  pictures,  especially  moving  pic- 


tures, conjure  up,  they  do  not  initiate  us 
into  the  actual  world  of  other  people's 
on-the-ground  suffering.  Sontag  is 
speaking  here  from  personal  experi- 
ence. Though  she  barely  mentions  it  in 
these  pages,  she  spent  almost  three 
years  (1992-95)  in  the  war-torn  desola- 
tion of  Sarajevo.  Addressing  all  specta- 
tors of  war  photography,  she  concludes 
her  last  essay  with  the  emphatic 
reproach:  "We  don't  get  it.  We  can't 
truly  imagine  what  it  was  like.  We  can't 
imagine  how  dreadful,  how  terrifying 
war  is;  and  how  normal  it  becomes. 
Can't  understand,  can't  imagine.  That's 
what  every  soldier,  and  every  journalist 
and  aid  worker  and  independent 
observer  who  has  put  in  time  under  fire, 
and  had  the  luck  to  elude  the  death  that 
struck  down  others  nearby,  stubbornly 
feels.  And  they  are  right." 

But  for  all  her  strictures — against 
the  objectification  of  the  persons  por- 
trayed, the  voyeurism  of  spectatorship, 
the  supposed  (but  exaggerated)  empa- 
thetic  deadening  it  gives  rise  to,  etc. — 
Sontag  attacks  critics  who  dismiss  all 
images  of  violence  as  banal  and  unreal. 
On  the  contrary,  they  play  a  crucial  role 
in  reminding  us  not  to  forget. 
"Heartlessness  and  amnesia,"  she 
writes,  "seem  to  go  together."  At  the 
very  least — and  in  view  of  the  countless 
wars  that  have  been  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  in  human  life — this 
is  no  small  advantage.  "To  paraphrase 
several  sages:  'Nobody  can  think  and  hit 
someone  at  the  same  time.'" 

And  no  one  who  reads  Sontag's 
lucid,  trenchant  prose  is  liable  to  forget 
her  vigorous,  "obscenely  topical"  argu- 
ment. 

Peter  Heinegg 

the  reviewers 

Peter  Heinegg,  a  frequent  contributor,  is 
professor  of  English  at  Union  College, 
Schenectedy,  N.Y. 

Michael  Bisesi  is  professor  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Nonprofit  and  Social 
Enterprise  Management  at  Seattle  University, 
Wash. 

Charles  R.  Morris's  most  recent  books  are 
Money,  Greed,  and  Risk  (1999)  and 
American  Catholic  (1997). 
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Riches  in  the 
Balance 

Wealth  and  Our 
Commonwealth 

Why  America  Should  Tax 
Accumulated  Fortunes 

By  William  H.  Gates  Sr.  and  Chuck  Collins 

Beacon  Press.  166p$25 
ISBN  0801041 18X 

"The  tax  code,"  according  to  a  former 
I.R.S.  commissioner,  "embodies  all  the 
essence  of  life:  greed,  politics,  power, 
goodness,  charity.  Everything's  in  there." 
With  the  estate  tax,  "everything"  is  mag- 
nified dramatically. 

In  Wealth  and  Our  Commonwealth, 
William  H.  Gates  Sr.  and  Chuck  Collins 
make  a  forceful  case  for  retaining  the 
estate  tax.  Mr.  Gates,  an  accomplished 
attorney  with  a  long  history  of  civic 
involvement,  co-chairs  the  Bill  and 
Melinda  Gates  Foundation.  Mr.  Collins  is 
co-founder  and  program  director  of 
United  for  a  Fair  Economy  and 
Responsible  Wealth. 

Despite  their  own  financial  fortunes, 
the  authors  believe  that  the  estate  tax  is  an 
essential  instrument  of  public  policy. 
They  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  negative  impact  of  concentrated 
wealth  on  democracy,  the  economy  and 
justice.  Given  the  startling  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  most  unequal  of  all 
the  industrialized  nations,  and  given  the 
even  more  startling  fact  that  inequality  in 
the  United  States  has  reverted  to  levels 
not  seen  since  the  1920's,  the  debate  over 
the  estate  tax  takes  on  an  even  timelier 
significance. 

So  what  is  the  estate  tax,  why  do  we 
have  it,  and  why  is  there  such  a  concerted 
effort  to  repeal  it? 

The  estate  tax  is  a  so-called  "transfer 
tax"  that  is  imposed  at  the  time  of  death 
on  large  fortunes — so  large,  in  fact,  that 
only  2  percent  of  all  estates  are  covered. 
As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  funding  of  public  services,  in 
charitable  giving  and  in  broad  social  mat- 
ters of  wealth,  power  and  equality. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis  once  wrote  that  the  United 
States  "can  have  concentrated  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  or  can  have  democra- 


cy," but  "we  cannot  have  both."  It  was 
largely  this  perspective  that  drove  many 
reformers  to  advocate  policies  like  the 
estate  tax  in  the  first  place.  The  inequali- 
ties of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the 
Gilded  Age  (or  the  Robber  Baron  Era, 
depending  on  your  historical  preference) 
led  rural  populists  and  urban  progressives 
to  propose  reforms  ranging  from  the 
income  tax  and  the  direct  election  of  U.S. 
Senators  to  antitrust  legislation  and  the 
organized  labor  movement.  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  took 
personal  steps  to  limit  the  growth  of  an 
economic  aristocracy  by  establishing  sig- 
nificant philanthropies.  And  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  concerned  about 
"malefactors  of  great  wealth"  in  1907, 
contended  that  "most  civilized  countries 
have  an  income  tax  and  an  inheritance 
tax." 

The  contemporary  opposition 
groups,  according  to  the  authors,  present 
"a  case  study  of  narrow  special  interest 
politics."  A  number  of  very  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, and  major  campaign  contributors, 
are  leading  the  abolitionist  forces.  By 
cleverly  dubbing  the  estate  tax  the  "death 
tax,"  opponents  have  spun  tales  of  farm- 
ers, disabled  widows  and  others  who  are 
allegedly  victimized  by  this  tax. 
Unfortunately  for  the  opponents,  the 
authors  puncture  this  picture  with  a  dose 
of  fact-based  reality,  showing  how  virtual- 
ly all  such  stories  are  undocumented. 

Moreover,  advocates  of  repeal  seem 
to  think  that  individual  achievement 
occurs  in  a  vacuum,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  broader  role  of  society  in  enabling 
individuals  to  lead  successful  lives. 
Indeed,  proponents  of  repeal  convenient- 
ly forget  public  schools,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, the  G.I.  Bill  and  other  assistance 
programs,  and  charity.  Repeal  advocates 
also  overlook  a  broad  array  of  specific  tax- 
payer investments,  like  roads,  airports, 
seaports  and  scientific  research. 

As  a  matter  of  social  and  economic 
justice,  the  estate  tax  also  speaks  volumes 
about  the  public  good.  Noting  that  many 
opponents  of  such  anti-poverty  measures 
as  food  stamps  seem  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  repeal  effort,  the  authors  cite  the 
investor  Warren  Buffett's  observation  that 
an  untaxed  estate  is  like  having  a  "bound- 
less supply  of  privately  funded  food 
stamps"  based  on  an  accident  of  birth, 
which  "strikes  at  my  idea  of  fairness." 
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The  estate  tax  also  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  charitable  giving.  Indeed,  the 
investor  George  Soros  believes  that  the 
estate  tax  is  a  primary  incentive  for  philan- 
thropv.  and  that  its  repeal  would  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. His  opinion  is  borne  out  by  research 
forecasts  that  envision  reduced  contribu- 
tions if  the  tax  is  abolished. 

Readers  of  America  may  be  particu- 
larlv  interested  in  the  religious  dimension 
of  the  estate  tax  debate.  The  authors 
review  the  Jewish  tradition  of  t&dakab  (in 
which  property  owners  care  for  people  in 
need  because  wealth  is  a  gift  from  God) 


and  the  Islamic  mandate  of  zakat,  along 
with  the  voluntary  notion  of  sadaquh  (in 
w  hich  indi\iduals  are  part  of  a  broader 
communitv). 

The  authors  also  highlight  the 
Christian  perspectives  of  stewardship  and 
wealth  balanced  by  moral  limits.  Thev  cite 
the  1986  pastoral  letter  Economic  Justice  for- 
All.  in  w  hich  the  U.S.  bishops  reminded  us 
that  there  is  a  "social  mortgage  on  capital,** 
because  no  one  "has  the  right  to  unlimited 
accumulation  of  wealth**  or  "is  justified  in 
keeping  for  his  exclusive  use  w  hat  he  does 
not  need,  when  others  lack  necessities.*" 
Moreover,  the  bishops  argued,  wealthy 


individuals  must  remember  that  they  "have 
benefited  from  the  w  ork  of  many  others 
and  from  the  local  communities  that  sup- 
port their  endeavors."* 

Finallv,  there  is  a  curious  irony  in 
\\ Tiite  House  support  of  faith-based  initia- 
tives on  the  one  hand,  and  its  desire  to  end 
the  estate  tax  on  the  other  hand,  particu- 
larly because  the  estate  tax  is  a  key  public 
policv  instrument  for  promoting  private 
philanthropy. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wTote  that 
"taxes  are  the  price  w  e  pay  for  civilization." 
If  that  is  true,  then  the  estate  tax,  as  the 
authors  conclude,  is  "fair  tribute  to  a  soci- 
ety that  has  created  the  conditions  that 
enable  some  individuals  to  become  w  ealthv 
and  prosperous."  Michael  Bisesi 

Beyond 
Transactional 

Transforming 
Leadership 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 

By  James  MacGregor  Bums 

AtLmtic  Monthly  Pros.  319p  S25 
ISBX0S71 158662 

James  .MacGregor  Burns's  new  book. 
Transfonning  Leadeiship,  is  a  reformulation 
and  update  of  his  1978  book  Leadership, 
which  was  the  seminal  text  for  the  bur- 
geoning new  field  of  "leadership  studies.** 
There  is  a  James  MacGregor  Burns 
Institute  of  Leadership  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  where  Bums  used  to  teach, 
with  clones  at  a  number  of  other  universi- 
ties. By  one  recent  count,  the  past  couple 
of  decades  have  seen  almost  600  doctoral 
dissertations  in  leadership  studies. 

Burns  is  a  historian  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  scholar,  whose  interest  in  lead- 
ership was  first  prompted  by  his  studies  of 
Roosevelt.  As  the  title  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Pulitzer  prize-winning  biography. 
Roosnrlt:  The  Lion  and  the  Fox,  suggests, 
Roosevelt,  as  few  others,  could  slide  easily 
between  "transactional"*  and  "transforma- 
tive** leadership  styles,  to  use  Burns's  own 
jargon. 

A  ■■transactional""  leader  is  merely  a 
broker,  a  "fox,**  making  the  artful  tradeoffs 
between  competing  interests  that  keep  an 
enterprise  or  a  ship  of  state  on  an  even  keel. 
Roosevelt  was  a  past  master  at  the  fox  role, 
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dancing  between  the  raindrops,  keeping 
everyone  slightly  off  balance  as  he  gathered 
the  reins  of  power  in  his  own  hands. 

But  true  leadership,  according  to 
Burns,  is  "transformative,"  effecting  "alter- 
ations so  comprehensive  and 
pervasive... that  new  cultures  and  value  sys- 
tems take  the  place  of  the  old."  Burns 
awards  Roosevelt  transformative  laurels — 
or  lionhood — for  his  performance  during 
the  First  Hundred  Days  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  again  as  he  maneuvered  the  country 
into  war,  and  then  emerged  as  the  war's 
leading  figure. 

Burns  stipulates  that  transformative 
leadership  cannot  be  evaluated  merely  by 
die  scale  of  its  effects.  It  must  also  embody 
the  aspirations  of  a  people,  at  least  so  long- 
as  they  comport  with  the  Enlightenment 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality  and  die  pursuit  of 
happiness.  It  is  a  fortunate  qualification, 
for  otherwise  Hider,  Stalin,  Genghis  Khan 
and  a  whole  string  of  other  dreadful  people 
would  rate  high  on  the  transformative 
scale.  One  wonders,  in  fact,  whether  the 
"enlightenment"  requirement  is  really  a  bit 
of  intellectual  weaseling  to  maintain  the 
comfort  levels  of  academic  deans  and  foun- 
dation officials.  Are  we  really  so  sure  that 
various  ayatollahs  don't  understand  the 
aspirations  of  their  people  better  than 
Western  pundits? 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  a  grab  bag  of 
leadership  sketches,  from  Cleopatra  to 
Mao,  accompanied  by  instant  ratings  on 
the  transactional/transformative  scale. 
Churchill  makes  the  transformative  ranks, 
as  does  Charles  William  Eliot,  a  president 
of  Harvard  University  during  the  19th 
century.  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  is  transfor- 
mative for  his  work  on  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
falls  from  the  pantheon  for  making  a  mess 
of  the  attempt  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Elizabeth  I,  surprisingly,  gets  only  a  trans- 
actional ranking,  while  Mao  was  transfor- 
mative, although  Burns  acknowledges  that 
his  transactional  skills  were  weak. 

Other  notables  who  qualify  as  trans- 
formative are  the  18th-century  British  par- 
liamentarians Henry  St.  John  (Lord) 
Bolingbroke  and  Edmund  Burke,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  Nelson  Mandela,  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Vaclav  Havel  and  apparendy  Lech  Walesa. 
Burns  seems  uncertain  about  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  Boris  Yeltsin,  and  takes  a 
jaundiced  view  of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
Neither  Napoleon  nor  Bill  Clinton  make 


the  cut,  but  Burns  suggests  that  if  Clinton 
had  had  a  better  understanding  of  transfor- 
mative leadership,  he  might  have  sold  his 
health  care  plan. 

Along  the  way,  Burns  dots  the  book 
with  maxims  for  aspiring  leaders.  Leaders 
have  to  listen  to  their  followers,  for  they 
"also  have  the  potential  for  making  signifi- 
cant contributions."  "Activists  gain  leader- 
ship positions  by  responding  to  followers' 
needs  and  wants  adequately."  "[T]he  ulti- 
mate test  of  creative  leadership  lies  not 
only  in  having  a  new  idea  but  in  bringing  it 
to  life."  And  much  more  in  this  vein. 


The  book  ends  with  a  program  for 
ending  global  poverty.  In  the  1970's,  two 
Indian  doctors,  husband  and  wife,  returned 
to  India  from  their  studies  in  the  West  and 
mobilized  the  women  of  an  impoverished 
village  first  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
hygiene  and  immunization,  and  dien  to 
start  small  businesses,  demonstrating  "how 
gifted  leaders  at  the  grass  roots  can  empow- 
er people  by  mobilizing  local  leaders." 
What  is  required,  then,  is  to  "recruit. .thou- 
sands of  activists  willing  to  travel  and  work 
in  remote  places.. .freedom  leaders — who 
would  live  close  to  the  poor,  hear  and 
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understand  their  wants  and  needs,  and 
mobilize  local  leadership."  Burns  expressly 
cites  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  model. 

Transforming  Leadership  has  the  same 
formulaic,  meretricious  feel  as  the  manage- 
ment best  sellers  that  crowd  the  business 
book  shelves.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
Transforming  Leadership  probably  will  be  a 
management  best  seller.  The  method  of 
proceeding  in  both  lands  of  books  is  the 
same:  state  a  few  guiding  principles;  make 
them  short  and  punchy — the  more  plati- 
tudinous the  better.  String  together  a 


bunch  of  anecdotes  that,  amazingly, 
demonstrate  the  profound  truth  of  the  slo- 
gans. The  outcome  is  not  evil,  or  even 
obviously  wrong,  just  vacuous.  Foundations 
and  businesses  like  the  slogans,  and  soon 
the  landscape  is  dotted  with  training  insti- 
tutes, with  "leadership"  experts  and  consul- 
tants busily  plying  their  trade. 

Bums  has  had  an  honorable  career, 
and  no  one  will  begrudge  him  his  best  sell- 
er, but  the  thought  of  those  600  doctoral 
dissertations  is  truly  depressing. 

Charles  R.  Morris 
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members.  Qualifications  include:  Catholic 
liturgical  theology  degree,  proficiency  in 
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Successful  candidate  is  a  practicing 
Roman  Catholic  who  will  foster  the  contin- 
ued spiritual  and  educational  achievements  of 
the  school  in  collaboration  with  excellent  fac- 
ulty, staff,  school  board  and  parental  support 
organizations.  Candidate  will  exercise  good 
leadership  skills  and  enthusiasm  for  develop- 
ing the  long-range  goals  of  the  school. 

Candidate  should  have  a  master's  degree, 
New  York  State  certification  as  a  school 
administrator,  a  minimum  of  10  years' 
Catholic  school  teaching  preferred  and  a  min- 
imum of  18  credits  in  post-Vatican  II 
Catholic  religious  studies,  or  its  equivalent  in 
the  diocesan  religious  education  certificate 
program. 

Applicants  should  send  their  resumes  and 
cover  letter  no  later  than  May  17,  2003,  to: 
Search  Committee,  All  Saints  Regional 
Catholic  School,  12  Pearsall  Avenue,  Glen 
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pletion of  diocesan  training  necessary.  Send 
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S.  9th  St.,  Lake  Wales,  FL  33853.  Please 
include  employment  and  volunteer  history. 
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Right  Intention 

George  Weigel  in  "The  Just  War  Case 
for  the  War"  (3/3 1),  argues  that  the  war 
against  Iraq  is  justifiable  in  light  of  tra- 
ditional just  war  thinking.  While  I  find 
his  reflections  on  the  criteria  of  just 
cause,  legitimate  authority,  proportion- 
ality and  last  resort  both  reasonable  and 
in  some  places  compelling,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  he  says  nothing  whatever 
about  the  criterion  of  right  intention. 
According  to  Aquinas  (who  follows 
Augustine),  "It  is  necessary  that  the  bel- 
ligerents should  have  a  rightful  inten- 
tion" in  order  for  a  war  to  be  just 
(Summa  Theokgica,  II-II,  q.  40,  a.  1 ). 
This  was  never  an  add-on  to  classic  just 
war  reflection,  but  an  indispensable  fac- 
tor. I  think  Weigel's  case  for  the  justice 
of  the  present  war  is  significantly  com- 
promised by  his  decision  to  omit  the 
question  of  intention. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  criterion 
is  difficult  to  apply:  intentions  (as 
opposed  to  reasons  or  pretexts)  often  go 
unarticulated,  and  different  people 


within  the  government  and  armed 
forces  of  a  nation  will  have  different 
objectives  and  different  motives. 
Nevertheless,  thanks  to  our  democratic 
institutions  and  advanced  forms  of  com- 
munication, we  can  know  a  great  deal 
about  what  our  leaders  are  thinking  and 
what  motivates  their  decisions.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  a  number  of 
the  prevailing  voices  in  the  current 
administration  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  exercise  unfettered  global 
hegemony  in  the  21st  century.  Does  the 
White  House's  "National  Security 
Strategy"  propose  an  ethically  accept- 
able approach  to  international  relations, 
or,  like  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  5  th 
century  B.C.,  are  we  descending  into  a 
reckless  and  dangerous  policy  of 
aggrandizement? 

Our  intellectual  culture  urges  us  to 
be  ever  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of 
the  powerful.  When  this  attitude  pre- 
empts serious  thought  and  discussion,  it 
departs  from  rather  than  contributes  to 
a  responsible  moral  debate.  But  the 
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dogmatic  rancor  emanating  from  Noam 
Chomsky  and  others  does  not  excuse 
someone  in  Weigel's  position — a  the- 
ologian who  is  also  a  Washington  insid- 
er— from  making  a  critical  assessment 
of  what  motivates  his  fellow  neoconser- 
vatives,  who  presently  dominate  our 
government  and  are  severely  reorient- 
ing our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Without  applying  some  kind  of 
"hermeneutics  of  suspicion"  to  current 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  our  appeal  to  the 
just  war  tradition  in  debating  the  pre- 
sent conflict  will  not  only  be  uncon- 
vincing, but  tendentious  and  untradi- 
tional  as  well. 

Tom  Irish,  O.P. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Common  Good 

A  recent  article  by  George  Weigel 
(3/31)  that  seeks  to  "make  a  case"  for 
military  action  in  Iraq  is  indeed  "want- 
ing," both  in  its  initial  premise  and  in  its 
portrayal  of  the  Christian  tradition. 

To  assert  that  the  "just  war  tradition 
does  not  'begin,'  theologically,  with  a 


'presumption  against  war"'  appears  to 
take  the  position  of  Cicero,  whose  con- 
cern was  with  an  appropriate  govern- 
mental authority:  only  a  state  may  wage 
war.  However,  even  that  Roman 
philosopher  sought  more  to  contain  the 
bellicose  tendencies  of  his  time  than  to 
justify  them.  To  do  otherwise  today  can 
hardly  be  praised — or  justified.  Also,  the 
"use"  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  justify 
war,  making  the  good  of  concordia  the 
presupposition  of  such  an  effort,  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  Christian  meaning  of 
charity. 

St.  Augustine  writes:  "When 
Christians  deem  it  necessary  to  respond 
with  appropriate  force  to  an  attack  on 
their  country,  they  should  do  so  with 
the  utmost  concern  to  provide  benevo- 
lent correction  to  the  wrongdoer  and  to 
promote  justice  and  charity  in  the  widest 
possible  political  and  social  contexts" 
(Augustine,  Letter  13S,  13-14). 

Thomas's  thoughts  on  what  might 
make  a  given  war  "just"  depended  sig- 
nificantly on  Augustine.  For  both  of 
them,  wrar  was  a  last  resort — but  not 
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merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  "pru- 
dential judgment."  That  shift  of  atten- 
tion from  a  Christian  perspective  to 
mere  human  judgment  may  be  the  most 
distinctive  weakness  of  the  VVeigel  arti- 
cle. Last  resort  suggests  rather  that  the 
overall  process  is  one  of  seeking  peace; 
thus,  every  available  means  was  to  be 
used  in  view  of  a  common  good. 

When  the  Vatican  issued  its  state- 
ment on  March  1 3 — "The  one  who 
decides  that  the  peaceful  means  that 
International  Law  makes  available  have 
been  exhausted,  accepts  a  serious 
responsibility  before  God,  his  own  con- 
science and  history" — the  papal 
spokesperson  explained  that  this  unusu- 
ally strong  statement  was  made  "because 
of  President  Bush's  'claim'  that  he  could 
'decide'  without  the  United  Nations  and 
his  assertion  of  a  'moral  duty'  that  con- 
cerned his  responsibility  to  his  own  peo- 
ple." The  common  good  cannot  be  the 
good  of  only  one  nation.  By  placing  full 
attention  on  the  good  of  one  nation  the 
United  States  has  rendered  the  common 
good  of  humanity  secondary.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  could  hardly  let  such  use  of 
authority  pass  without  challenge. 

If  the  rationale  for  approving  this 
war  is  a  "judgment  call,"  the  notable 
absence  of  any  concern  for  the  common 
good  of  humanity  in  this  article  may 
also  be  the  most  telling  reason  for  the 
rush  to  war  that  we  have  watched 
aghast.  The  judgment  that  the  inspec- 
tions process  "seemed  almost  certainly 
incapable  of  succeeding  in  its  task" 
would  be  a  remarkably  tentative  basis 
for  the  massive  display  of  force  that  we 
are  witnessing.  While  the  laudable  goal 
of  disarming  a  dictator  may  be  some- 
thing all  could  share,  elementary  philos- 
ophy— as  well  as  human  experience — 
has  always  taught  that  the  end  cannot 
justify  the  means.  Since  "the  other  way" 
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to  attain  disarmament  had  barely  been 
tried  and  its  "failure"  remains,  at  best,  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  not  fact,  the 
either/or  proposition  that  stymied  every 
other  possible  avenue  can  hardly  be 
praiseworthy. 

Allan  D.  Fitzgerald,  O.S.A. 

Rome,  Italy 

Courage  and  Faith 

Lucy  Fuchs  makes  some  powerful  obser- 
vations that  deserve  much  more  th6ught 
and  discussion  (Letters,  4/2 1).  She  asks 
whether  the  just  war  theory  has  ever 
stopped  a  war.  She  then  proceeds  not  to 
where  reason  always  seems  to  go  ("our 
cause  is  just"),  but  where  courage  and 
faith  may  lead.  She  envisions  a  Catholic 
Church  that  is  pacifist  and  the  difference 
this  might  make  in  the  world. 

The  Gospel  taught  by  Jesus  Christ 
seems  unambiguous  concerning  such 
things  as  power,  possessions  and  prestige. 
How  much  longer  can  his  followers 
endorse  war  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes? I  hope  the  discussion  continues  in 
the  pages  of  America. 

Ernie  Basile 
Downers  Grove,  III. 

Practical  Suggestions 

William  J.  Byron,  S.J.,  has  taken  on  a  dif- 
ficult, contentious  and  important  topic  in 
his  article,  "Children  of  Great  Price" 
(4/28).  The  ideas  he  offers  are  intriguing. 
I  worked  for  10  years  as  an  economist 
before  leaving  to  be  at  home  with  my  two 
boys.  Not  only  were  there  no  economic 
incentives  for  doing  so;  there  were,  in 
fact,  strong  economic  and  social  disincen- 
tives. We  are  a  church  that  preaches 
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social  justice  and  the  importance  of  the 
family,  and  Father  Byron  offers  practical 
suggestions  for  practicing  what  we 
preach.  Thank  you,  Father  Byron — from 
an  economist,  minister  and  mother — for 
addressing  this  important  issue! 

Kathleen  Brown 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Jesus  Seminar 

I  would  like  to  thank  John  R.  Donahue, 
S.J.,  for  his  review  of  Anselm  Griin's 
Images  of  Jems  (4/21).  In  this  Lent-Easter 
season  I  have  been  offering  a  reading- 
reflection  group  called  The  Jesus 
Seminar  at  St.  Ignatius  Parish  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  (Yes,  a  little  Jesuit  irony!) 
The  30  or  so  participants  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  book  and  its  ability 
to  help  them  think  about  Jesus  in  new 
ways.  As  one  reader  said:  "Even  though  I 
go  to  Mass  every  week  and  hear  the 
Scriptures,  I  think  only  about  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  his  death  and  resurrection.  Now  I 
am  thinking  about  how  human  Jesus  real- 
ly was." 

I  highly  recommend  this  work  for 
anyone  who  is  doing  religious  formation 
for  adults  in  parishes.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  response  of  our  parishioners. 

Robert  VerEecke  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
This  book  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Catholic  Book  Club  at  Americas  Web  site 

Intimate  Knowledge 

As  I  read  "On  Being  Gentle  and  Firm," 
by  Robert  P.  Maloney,  CM.,  (4/28),  I 
had  the  singular  sense  of  peering  into  the 
disarmed,  stalwart  face  of  Christ.  What  a 
graceful,  powerful  picture  Father 
Maloney  paints  of  the  paradoxes  of  disci- 
pleship.  Obviously,  in  addition  to  that 
"older  Italian  priest  homilizing  in  St. 
Peter's,"  Father  Maloney  also  has  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  "what  he's  talking 
about." 

(Rev.)  Robert  A.  Uzzilio 
Stamford,  Conn. 
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The  first  "  teach-y  our  self '  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantiia  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
12  cassettes  (12  hr  )  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax)  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
o  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  31st  year. 
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the  word 


In  the  Assembly  of  the 
People 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  18,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  9:26-31;  Ps  22:26-28,  30-82;  ljn  3:18-24;  Jn  15:1-8 
"I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches"  ffii  1 5:5) 


THE  TRAGEDY  of  Philip  Nolan, 
the  subject  of  The  Man  Without 
a  Country,  was  not  merely  that 
he  was  forbidden  ever  again  td 
set  foot  on  U.S.  soil  or  even  to  hear  spoken 
the  name  of  his  country  of  origin.  It  was  his 
fate,  chosen  by  the  man  himself  in  i 
moment  of  anger,  to  belong  no  longer  to 
any  nation.  He  was  a  man  without  a  com- 
munity. He  experienced  what  we  all  even- 
tually realize,  that  as  independent  as  we 
like  to  think  we  are,  as  human  beings  we 
desperately  need  to  belong.  Today's  read- 
ings form  a  land  of  triptych,  a  three-part 
illustration  of  what  it  means  to  belong  to  a 
post-resurrection  community. 

The  first  panel  (Acts)  is  quite  realistic 
in  its  presentation.  It  shows  Paul,  shortly 
after  his  conversion,  arriving  in  Jerusalem 
with  Barnabas.  While  Paul  may  have  been 
eager  to  join  the  group  of  disciples,  they 
were  understandably  suspicious  of  him. 
After  all,  not  too  long  ago  he  had  diligent- 
ly searched  for  them  in  order  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  authorities  intent  on  stamping 
out  this  new  movement.  But  on  the  word 
of  Barnabas,  they  accepted  him  into  their 
number  and  eventually  even  protected  him 
when  his  life  was  in  jeopardy. 

This  is  a  remarkable  community.  They 
not  only  forgave  him,  but  they  actually 
embraced  their  own  persecutor.  How 
many  communities  today  exhibit  such  a 
sense  of  reconciliation?  How  many  com- 
munities open  their  hearts  and  their  doors 
to  people  whose  sins  have  become  public? 
Jesus  did  not  hold  Paul's  sin  against  him; 
so,  following  this  example,  neither  did  the 
disciples.  This  accepting  attitude  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  in 
the  post-resurrection  community. 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


The  exhortation  found  in  the  sec- 
ond panel  (the  Letter  of  John)  alerts  us 
to  the  twofold  bond  that  unites  all  mem- 
bers of  this  community.  We  are  told  to 
"believe  in  the  name  of  God's  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  love  one  another."  This  love 
of  others  is  not  based  on  personal  prefer- 
ence, any  more  than  the  acceptance  of  Paul 
was  based  on  it.  Rather,  everything  is  based 
on  faith  in  the  risen  Lord.  We  first  believe 
in  the  risen  Lord,  and  then  this  faith  man- 
ifests itself  in  love  of  others. 

The  love  to  which  John  calls  us  is  nei- 
ther easy  nor  romantic.  It  is  not  love  mere- 
ly "in  word  or  speech,  but  in  deed  and 
truth."  It  manifests  itself  in  ways  that  may 
call  for  a  kind  of  heroism —  accepting  back 
those  who  earlier  had  turned  away,  being 
open  to  those  who  live  their  lives  in  ways 
that  we  consider  unorthodox,  welcoming 
the  stranger  or  those  who  are  in  any  way 
threatened.  Such  love,  which  is  inspired  by 
the  Spirit,  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  risen  Lord  in  the  post-resurrection 
community. 

Jesus'  declaration  to  his  disciples 
(John's  Gospel)  constitutes  the  center 
panel,  and  is  really  the  focal  point  of  the 
triptych.  While  the  first  two  panels 
emphasize  the  bond  that  unites  members 
of  the  community  to  one  another,  this  cen- 
terpiece highlights  the  union  of  the  mem- 
bers with  Jesus  himself.  The  metaphor  of 
vine  and  branches,  a  metaphor  that  under 
the  circumstances  is  quite  bold,  vividly 
characterizes  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  follow- 
ers. 

A  vine  is  made  up  of  its  branches,  and 
the  life  of  the  vine  is  the  life  of  the  branch- 
es. Jesus  lives  in  his  branches,  and  his 
branches  live  in  his  life.  The  vine  bears 
fruit  through  its  branches,  and  the  branch- 
es bear  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  As  important 
as  the  branches  are,  the  vine  is  not  totally 


dependent  on  any  one  branch  or  group  of 
branches.  Therefore,  it  can  endure  prun- 
ing without  withering  and  dying.  But  there 
is  no  vine  if  there  are  no  branches  at  all.  hi 
such  a  case,  there  is  only  a  trunk,  and  that 
is  not  the  metaphor  that  Jesus  uses  here. 

In  the  face  of  possible  pruning,  Jesus 
declares,  "Remain  in  me,  as  I  remain  in 
you."  Don't  separate  yourself  from  me; 
don't  try  to  make  it  on  your  own;  don't 
renounce  your  membership  in  me.  You  are 
not  without  a  country;  you  are  not  without 
a  community;  you  are  not  without  a  source 
of  life. 

Ii  the  Hie  of  Jesus  flows  through  our 
"veins,"  we  will  "bear  much  fruit."  We  will 
indeed  shine  forth  in  our  world  as  a  com- 
munity called  together  and  enlivened  by 
the  power  of  the  resurrection.  We  will  be  a 
reconciling  community,  open  to  others 
and  able  to  show  the  world  that  reconcilia- 
tion with  our  enemies  is  possible.  We  will 
be  a  community  bound  to  one  another  by 
love  and  able  to  bring  genuine  love  to  a 
world  eaten  away  by  hatred.  We  ourselves 
will  be  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Lord  in  the  post-resurrection  com- 
munity. Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Where  in  your  community  is  there  a 
need  for  reconciliation?  What  can  you 
do  to  effect  it? 

•  In  what  ways  might  genuine  love 
transform  or  heal  your  community? 
How  might  this  challenge  you? 

•  Spend  time  reflecting  on  your  inti- 
mate union  with  Jesus.  Is  this  dimen- 
sion of  your  life  evident  to  others? 
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nviting  CFCA  into 
your  parish  will  mean  a 
world  of  difference  to  those 
living  in  poverty.  For  the 
past  1 1  years  CFCA  priests 
have  shared  our  "message  of 
hope"  in  more  than  6,700 
parishes.  Sponsoring 
through  the  Christian 
Foundation  for  Children  and 
Aging  is  a  unique  way  for 
parishioners  to  reach  out  in 
faith  and  friendship  to 
someone  in  need  by 
providing  life  changing 
benefits  such  as  education, 
nutrition,  clothing  and 
medical  care. 
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Christian  Foundation  for  Children  and  Aging 
One  Eimwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  KS  66103 

(800)  466-7672 
www.cfcausa.org 


Sponsorship  opportunities 
presented  at  Catholic 
Masses  throughout  the  U.S. 
currently  provide  direct 
support  to  more  than 
250,000  children  and  aging 
persons  in  25  developing 
countries.  And  because 
CFCA  partners  with 
Catholic  missions 
worldwide,  your  parish's 
participation  supports  the 
mission  outreach  of  the 
Church. 


"CFCA  is  a  dedicated  organization  working  on  behalf  of  the 
poor.  I  am  very  excited  about  participating  with  CFCA.  The 
reason  why  I  am  is  it's  my  little  way  of  becoming  personally 
involved  in  the  social  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church. " 

-  Most.  Rev.  James  P.  Keleher 
Archbishop  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Pictured  below: 
Father  Bert  Ebben, 
O  R,  with  a  child 
sponsored  in  Kenya] 

Wjjii't  you  consider  opening  your  parish  doors  to  Catholic  sponsorshi]Vr^R? 

 Yes!  I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  CFCA's  mission  outreach  effort. 

Please  contact  me  so  we  can  arrange  for  a  CFCA  priest  to  visit  my  parish  at  no  cost  and 
introduce  my  parishioners  to  a  child  or  aging  person  in  need.  The  pastor's  presence 
$  during  the  CFCA  visit  is  optional. 

Parish  Name  J  City 

h  Diocese 
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Contact 


Send  request  to:  CFCA,  attn:  Liz  DeLisser,  One  Eimwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  KS  66103 
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Of  Many  Things 


INDONESIA  IS  A  COUNTRY  most 
of  us  know  only  through  the 
media,  hut  a  recent  visit  to 
America  House  by  a  member  of 
the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
brought  it  into  closer  focus  for  me. 
Back  for  a  home  visit,  Sister  Nance 
O'Neil  has  been  teaching  in  Jakarta  for 
14  years,  at  Atmajaya  University,  a 
Catholic  university  founded  in  the 
1960's  by  a  group  of  lay  people.  The 
smdent  body,  though,  is  primarily 
Muslim,  and  she  herself  lives  with  sev- 
eral other  sisters  in  a  Muslim  neighbor- 
hood— circumstances  that  led  her  to 
speak  of  die  Islam  she  knows  as  "very 
tolerant." 

Asked  what  major  changes  she  has 
seen  in  Indonesia,  Sister  O'Neil  spoke 
of  the  huge  difference  that  came  about 
with  the  end  of  the  Soeharto  dictator- 
ship in  1998.  "When  I  first  went  to 
Atmajaya  University,"  she  said,  "you 
couldn't  have  any  conversations  about 
politics — the  students  were  afraid.  'It's 
too  dangerous,'  they  told  me.  Now," 
she  went  on,  "politics  is  almost  all  diey 
talk  about."  Television  and  the  printed 
media  also  enjoy  much  more  freedom. 

But  significant  problems  remain. 
Unemployment  is  high,  and  in  their 
search  for  jobs,  poor  people  from  the 
countryside  arrive  in  cities  only  to  find 
that  few  opportunities  await  them. 
Education  is  hampered  by  the  limited 
funds  it  receives  from  the  government. 
"Our  own  neighborhood  children  go  to 
school  only  four  hours,"  Sister  O'Neil 
said,  "which  is  not  enough.  Some  don't 
go  to  school  at  all,"  she  continued, 
"because  they  have  no  shoes,  or  else 
because  they  try  to  earn  a  little  to  help 
their  families.  I  myself  teach  teachers  of 

ish,  but  few  people  want  to  be 
teachers,  because  the  salaries  are  so  low 
that  it's  hard  to  support  a  family." 

ual  starvation  is  rare,  she  said 
malni  aition  among  both  children 
and  adults  is  widespread.  "There  are 
three  nee  harvests  a  year,  but  the  quali- 
ty is  poor,  without  much  nutritional 
value,"  she  observed. 

Corruption  at  many  levels  adds  to 
the  nation's  difficulties  and  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  human  rights  abuses.  In 
January,  Human  Rights  Watch  pub- 
lished a  report  oudining  abuses  against 


indigenous  communities  stemming 
from  the  huge  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Sumatra.  Land  seizures  have  been 
made  without  compensation,  accompa- 
nied by  physical  attacks  on  local  resi- 
dents by  Indonesian  police  and  compa- 
ny security  forces.  Because  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  consumes  large  swaths 
of  land,  on  which  indigenous  communi- 
ties depend  for  rice  farming  and  rubber 
tapping,  this  illegal  appropriation  of 
these  lands  has  meant  the  loss  of  local 
livelihoods. 

The  corruption,  Sister  O'Neil  said, 
extends  to  all  levels  of  government, 
including  the  judicial  system.  Poor  peo- 
ple have  little  chance  of  receiving  just 
treatment  under  the  law.  One  of  their 
few  avenues  of  hope,  she  noted,  lies  in 
the  Jesuit-sponsored  Jakarta  Social 
Institute,  an  advocacy  group  for  the 
urban  poor  through  whose  legal  branch 
defendants  can  seek  help.  "We've 
worked  with  the  institute  from  the 
beginning,"  she  said.  Sister  O'Neil  also 
noted  that  another  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  a  native  Indonesian — 
Sister  Maya — currently  trains  Papuan 
students  in  Javanese  universities  to  be 
human  rights  advocates. 

The  overall  vocations  picture  in 
Indonesia  is  positive,  Sister  O'Neil 
observed.  Besides  several  native-born 
candidates  and  professed  religious  of 
her  own  order,  other  congregations  of 
both  men  and  women  that  have  been 
established  there  for  many  years  are 
thriving.  But  because  of  changes  in  the 
law,  missionary  visas  for  more  newly 
arrived  religious  like  herself  are  no 
longer  issued.  "When  I  came  in  1988  as 
the  first  R.S.C.J.  to  work  in  Indonesia 
on  a  permanent  basis,  I  had  to  apply  for 
a  visa  as  a  professional  person — a  teach- 
er— not  as  a  religious,"  she  said. 

When  asked  how  her  years  in 
Indonesia  have  affected  her  faith  life, 
Sister  O'Neil  replied:  "My  faith  actually 
has  expanded,  because  through  our 
Muslim  friends  I've  come  to  understand 
their  different  view  of  God  and  their 
different  mode  of  prayer."  At  a  time 
when  reaction  to  the  entire  Muslim 
world  has  grown  more  negative  bodi 
here  and  abroad,  this  wider  perspective 
is  sorely  needed. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Casualties 
at  Home 

AT  A  RALLY  IN  CLEVELAND  last  July,  a  few 
days  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision 
upholding  Cleveland's  school  voucher  pro- 
gram, President  Bush  remarked  that  when 
September  2002  came  around,  some  3.5  mil- 
lion children  (most  of  them  living  in  the  shabbiest  sections 
of  big  cities)  would  find  themselves  stuck  in  failing  public 
schools.  "One  of  my  jobs,"  the  president  said,  "is  to  make 
sure  that  we  continue  to  insist  upon  reform." 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Bush  would  have  little 
on  his  mind  this  year  except  the  war  against  Iraq.  All  the 
same,  the  business  of  rescuing  those  children  caught  in  a 
cycle  of  poverty  need  not  have  been  forgotten.  After  all, 
the  three  levels  of  government  nationwide  share  responsi- 
bility for  funding  a  reform  plan  that  will,  after  decades  of 
neglect,  finally  give  inner-city  students  schools  that  work. 

Congress  will  not  be  the  chief  architect  of  that  reform, 
because  the  federal  government  provides  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  But  Congress  does  appropriate  all  federal  monies. 
It  could,  therefore,  not  only  reject  Mr.  Bush's  clamor  for  a 
10-year  program  of  tax  cuts,  but  also  conclude  that  a 
nation  rich  enough  to  wage  a  war  in  Iraq,  costing  accord- 
ing to  present  estimates  at  least  $80  billion,  can  afford  to 
raise  taxes  in  order  to  help  support  genuine  school  reform. 

The  50  states  and  their  local  municipalities  must  be  the 
chief  engineers  of  that  reform.  Some  40  percent  of  the 
money  that  supports  public  education  is  raised,  usually  by 
property  taxes,  at  the  local  level.  The  remainder  comes 
from  the  states  and  is  distributed  according  to  a  per  capita 
formula  designed  to  allow  each  district  to  provide  its  stu- 
dents with  a  basic  education. 

In  fact,  this  system  leaves  the  schools  of  poor  districts 
grossly  underfunded  when  compared  with  the  schools  of 
rich  suburbs  that  have  plenty  of  valuable,  taxable  property. 
The  California  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  Serrano  v. 
Priest  (1971),  pointed  to  the  injustice  of  this  procedure: 
"Affluent  districts  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too;  they 
can  provide  a  high  quality  education  for  their  children 
while  paying  lower  taxes.  Poor  districts,  by  contrast,  have 
no  cake  at  all." 

For  several  reasons,  a  school  reform  that  will  eliminate 


these  inequities  is  very  unlikely.  To  begin  with,  most  citizens 
are  fairly  satisfied  with  things  as  diey  are.  It  is  true  that  polls 
regularly  show  that  voters  give  top  priority  to  the  improve- 
ment of  schools,  but  there  are  no  demonstrations  in  the 
streets  for  tax  increases  that  will  pay  for  substantial  changes. 
Most  middle-  and  upper-income  families  are  reasonably 
content  with  their  children's  schools,  public  or  private. 

Families  in  poor  communities  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  neighborhood  schools,  but  there  is  little  they  can  do 
about  that.  Often  enough,  these  are  single-parent  families 
living  below  the  poverty  level  and  quite  without  political 
clout.  The  education  bill  that  Mr.  Bush  signed  last  year 
was  supposed  to  give  children  in  decrepit  schools  the 
option  of  transferring  to  better  ones  in  other  sectors,  but 
so  far  this  has  been  largely  an  illusion.  Those  better 
schools  regularly  say  they  have  no  empty  seats  and  cannot 
accept  transfers. 

When  the  class  day  is  over  in  the  suburbs,  many  chil- 
dren are  chauffeured  by  their  mothers  to  soccer  and  bas- 
ketball practice,  to  music  and  dancing  lessons,  to  photog- 
raphy workshops  and  play  rehearsals.  For  the  3.5  million 
children  of  whom  Mr.  Bush  spoke  in  Cleveland,  there  is 
no  similar  coalition  of  supplementary  agencies.  It  is  not 
only  their  schools  that  fail  them  but  also  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods. 

right  now,  the  prospect  of  offering  those  children  a 
schooling  that  will  serve  as  an  escalator  to  a  better  way  of 
life  is  totally  dismal.  At  least  36  states,  along  with  many 
big  cities  like  New  York,  are  facing  enormous  deficits  and 
will  be  cutting,  not  expanding  education  funds. 

For  his  part,  President  Bush  can  rebut  the  charges  that 
he  is  neglecting  problems  at  home  by  saying  that  he  has 
to  concentrate  on  national  security.  That  argument  has  a 
certain  appeal.  On  the  Feb.  7  broadcast  of  "The 
Ncwsl  lour  W  ith  Jim  Lehrer,"  David  Brooks,  the  witty 
conservative  commentator,  said  he  does  not  want  the 
president  focusing  on  domestic  policies  at  this  moment: 
He  has  to  win  a  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  lesson  to  be  learned  here  from  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  nearly  60  years  ago.  While  the 
British  were  still  fighting  World  War  II,  their  Parliament 
passed  the  Education  Act  of  1944,  an  epochal  measure  that 
restructured  the  United  Kingdom's  school  system.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  if  the  job  of  school  reform  in 
American  cities  continues  to  be  deferred  in  order  to  pay 
for  a  pre-emptive  war  in  Iraq,  there  will  be  casualties  of 
that  war  in  Harlem,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  in 
Baghdad. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican:  Collapse  of  Regime 
Offers  Opportunity  for  Iraq 

As  Baghdad  and  other  Iraqi  cities  fell  to 
U.S. -led  forces,  the  Vatican  said  the  col- 
lapse of  President  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Iraqi 
people  and  offered  to  help  in  the  massive 
humanitarian  task  that  lies  ahead.  At  the 
same  time,  church  officials  said  the 
reconstruction  of  Iraq  was  a  job  for  the 
international  community,  not  for  a  single 
country,  and  expressed  alarm  that  the 
fighting  so  far  had  left  a  power  vacuum. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  expressed  his  sad- 
ness at  the  continuing  "destruction  and 
death"  in  Iraq  on  April  9.  After  a  Mass 
on  April  13,  Palm  Sunday,  the  pope 
prayed  in  a  special  way  for  the  many 
young  people  in  Iraq  who  were  suffering 
from  the  war  and  the  violence. 

The  Vatican's  official  reaction  to  the 
fall  of  Baghdad  emphasized  hopes  for  the 
future  rather  than  the  devastation  of  a 
war  the  Holy  See  strongly  opposed.  It 
said  the  departure  of  Saddam's  govern- 
ment marked  a  "significant  opportunity 
for  the  population's  future....  Now  that 
Iraq's  material,  political  and  social  recon- 
struction is  coming  into  view,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  ready  to  lend  the 
necessary  assistance  through  its  social 
and  charitable  institutions,"  the  Vatican 
said  in  a  statement  on  April  10.  "The 
dioceses  in  Iraq  are  also  prepared  to  offer 
their  own  structures  to  contribute  to  a 
fair  distribution  of  humanitarian  aid,"  it 
said. 

Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  Vatican  sec- 
retary of  state,  said  that  along  with 
reconstruction  in  Iraq,  the  international 
community  must  devote  itself  to  rebuild- 
tg  the  credibility  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  family  of  nations.  We  have  to 
cooperate;  this  is  the  destiny  of  peoples," 
Cardinal  Sodano  told  reporters  on  April 
1 1 .  The  cardinal  said  the  Vatican,  which 
did  everything  it  could  to  prevent  the 
U.S. -led  war,  was  now  hoping  for  a  suc- 
cessful rebuilding  of  peace  and  especially 
of  Muslim-Christian  relations. 

Archbishop  Renato  Martino,  president 


of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace,  said  that  despite  the  current  crisis 
facing  the  United  Nations  the  interna- 
tional body  is  still  essential  to  world 
order  and  must  be  reformed  to  strength- 
en its  "authoritativeness."  The  archbish- 
op, who  served  for  1 6  years  as  the 
Vatican's  permanent  observer  to  the 
United  Nations,  said  the  international 
community  should  "adopt  realism  and 
good  sense — as  well  as  a  certain  dose  of 
creative  courage — to  reinforce  the 
United  Nations  and  adapt  its  structure 
and  mentality  to  the  high  purpose  which 
underlies  it." 

In  Baghdad,  the  Vatican's  ambassador 
said  the  collapse  of  the  Saddam  regime 
had  left  a  power  vacuum  that  opened  the 
way  to  looting  and  created  uncertainty 
over  the  country's  political  future. 
Speaking  on  April  10  to  Fides,  the 
Vatican's  missionary  news  service, 
Archbishop  Fernando  Filoni  said  Iraq's 
Christians  were  sharing  the  same  hard- 
ships as  the  majority  Muslim  population. 
During  the  three  weeks  of  coalition 
bombing  in  Baghdad,  the  nuncio  said, 
many  poorer  Iraqis — Christian  and 
Muslim — took  refuge  in  churches  and 
parish  buildings.  The  Vatican  was  one  of 
the  few  states  to  keep  open  its  embassy 
in  Baghdad  during  the  conflict. 

In  early  April,  representatives  of  the 
church's  global  charity  confederation, 
Caritas  Internationalis,  made  a  first 
assessment  of  the  critical  humanitarian 
situation  in  Umm  Qasr,  the  only  city  in 
war-torn  Iraq  declared  safe  at  that  time 
by  coalition  forces.  Alistair  Dutton,  who 
headed  the  Caritas  Internationalis  team, 
said  that  the  southern  port  city  of  40,000 
people  still  faced  security  problems  and 
shortages  of  clean  water,  despite  a  new 
pipeline  that  delivers  625,000  gallons  of 
water  daily.  Later  in  the  week,  church 
aid  officials  expressed  alarm  that  Iraqi 
hospitals  were  being  looted  of  essential 
equipment  and  supplies. 

On  April  1 1 ,  Caritas  Iraq  reported 
that  church  material  in  Baghdad  had  so 
far  not  been  damaged  in  the  looting,  but 


said  many  people  had  sought  safety  at 
Caritas  centers  and  parish  buildings.  It 
said  the  humanitarian  situation  was  criti- 
cal in  the  capital. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chaldean  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Basra  showed  journalists 
what  he  called  "the  gift  I  have  received 
from  Bush."  Archbishop  Djibrail  Kassab 
put  a  label — "April  3,  2:30  a.m." — on  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  from  a  U.S.  weapon. 
The  fragment  had  landed  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed  during  a  bombing  raid  on  foreign 
ministry  offices  about  30  yards  away. 
The  archbishop  said  he  was  not  hurt. 


Iraqi  War  Causes  More 
Radicalism  in  Southern 
Philippines 

The  war  in  Iraq  has  further  "radical- 
ized" separatists  in  the  southern 
Philippines,  including  Muslim  youths 
who  may  decide  to  join  or  even  start 
terrorist  groups,  said  a  Philippine  arch- 
bishop. Archbishop  Orlando  Quevedo 
of  Cotabato  said  the  increase  in  "ter- 
rorist acts"  on  Mindanao  Island  reflects 
this  radicalization  of  "fringe  elements 
of  the  Moro  Islamic  Liberation  Front 
as  well  as  some  Muslim  youth."  The 
archbishop  is  president  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops'  Conference  of  the  Philippines. 
Bomb  attacks  in  Davao  City  killed  at 
least  38  people  in  March  and  early 
April  and  injured  some  200.  The  night 
after  an  explosion  on  April  2  on  the 
city's  Sasa  Wharf,  three  mosques  were 
damaged  by  grenades  and  gunfire. 
In  October  2002,  several  explosions 
hit  Zamboanga  City;  18  people  were 
killed. 


Catholic  Officials  Pleased  With 
Senate  Faith-Based  Bill 

Catholic  officials  are  endorsing  legisla- 
tion, passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate  on  April  9,  that  aims  to  help 
charity  organizations  provide  social 
services.  The  legislation — the  Charity 
Aid,  Recovery  and  Empowerment  Act 
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IRAQI  CHILDREN  SCRAMBLE  FOR  WATER.  Iraqi  children  gather  at  a  distribution  point  for  water 
overseen  by  British  troops  in  Basra  in  southern  Iraq  on  April  11.  Availability  of  clean  water  was  a 
problem,  because  main  water  lines  in  the  city  were  damaged  or  polluted  during  the  fighting.  (CNS 
photo  from  Reuters) 


of  2003,  or  CARE  Act— will  provide 
tax  breaks  to  corporations  and  to  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  currently  itemize 
on  their  taxes  for  giving  charitable 
donations.  It  will  also  give  technical 
assistance  to  faith-based  and  communi- 
ty groups  that  want  to  offer  social  ser- 
vices, will  restore  $1.3  billion  in  fund- 
ing for  the  social  services  block  grants 
and  authorizes  $33  million  to  establish 
group  maternity  homes  for  young 
mothers. 

The  legislation,  approved  in  a  95-to- 
5  vote,  does  not  contain  some  of  the 
bill's  initial  language,  which  would 
have  made  it  clear  that  religious  groups 
providing  social  services  cannot  be 
excluded  from  government  contracts 
just  for  having  a  religious  name  or  dis- 
playing religious  symbols. 

Sharon  Daly,  vice  president  for 
social  policy  for  Catholic  Charities 
USA,  said  Catholic  Charities  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  provision  clarifying 
religious  social  service  providers  was 
dropped  from  the  bill,  but  called  the 
bipartisan  legislation  a  "useful  step  in 
implementing  the  president's  faith- 
based  and  community  initiatives  pro- 
posal." Daly  also  said  the  legislation 
would  "strengthen  the  partnership 
between  federal  government  and  com- 
munity-based and  faith-based  organi- 
zations." 

Although  the  White  House  said  it 
supports  the  legislation,  it  objects  to 
the  increased  funds  for  social  services 
block  grants.  John  Carr,  secretary  of 
social  development  and  world  peace 
for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  was  pleased  with  the  Senate 
passage  of  the  CARE  Act,  but  said  he 
was  "deeply  disappointed"  with  the 
Bush  administration's  opposition  to 
increased  block  grants.  "We  will  work 
in  the  days  ahead,"  he  said,  for  a  bill 
that  includes  "important  new  incen- 
tives for  charitable  giving  and  essential 
resources  for  those  in  need." 

Catholic  Charities  is  likewise  urging 
the  House  to  quickly  pass  a  similar 
measure  that  would  include  both  tax 
incentives  for  charitable  giving  and 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  social 
services  block  grants.  Daly  said  that 
restoring  the  block-grant  funding  is 
"especially  crucial  given  our  faltering 
economy  and  severe  fiscal  crises  facing 


the  states."  She  said  that  through  the 
block  grants,  states  receive  federal 
funds  they  can  use  to  provide  commu- 
nity groups  and  religious  agencies  with 
resources  to  assist  working  families, 
abused  and  abandoned  children,  per- 
sons with  disabilities  and  the  frail 
elderly. 

Vatican  Wants  Equal  Time  for 
World's  Simmering  Wars 

Unprecedented  news  coverage  has 
brought  the  war  in  Iraq  into  living- 
rooms  around  the  globe.  Now  the 
Vatican  wants  equal  time  for  many  of 
the  "off-screen"  wars  simmering  in  more 
than  30  other  countries.  In  early  April 
the  Vatican  missionary  news  agency, 
Fides,  published  a  2  2 -page  dossier  to 
draw  attention  to  the  "silent  wars" 
around  the  globe.  The  agency  com- 
plained that,  judging  by  newspaper 
headlines  and  running  television  cover- 
age, Iraq  was  the  only  war  worth  report- 
ing— or  worth  protesting. 


News  Briefs 

•  Robert  G.  Hoyt,  founding  editor  of 
The  National  Catholic  Reporter,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  April  10  following  a 
heart  attack. 

•  A  coalition  of  Ukrainian  church 


groups  petitioned  the  United  Nations  to 
declare  that  a  Soviet-orchestrated 
famine  in  the  1930's  was  an  "act  of 
genocide." 

•  The  Kenyan  bishops  have  joined  other 
faith  groups  in  forming  a  committee  to 
help  end  the  practice  of  female  genital 
mutilation.  "By  being  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  genital  mutilation,  faith- 
based  organizations  have  propagated  the 
continuation"  of  the  practice,  said  a 
statement  released  by  the  group  in  April. 
Joining  the  Kenyan  bishops  on  the  com- 
mittee was  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Kenya,  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
African  Independent  Pentecostal 
Churches  and  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Muslims  in  Kenya. 

•  The  most  basic  rights  of  Iraqi  children 
have  been  violated  repeatedly  by  12 
years  of  economic  sanctions  and  by  the 
U.S. -led  war,  mainline  Christian  organi- 
zations told  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  on  April  14.  The  state- 
ment was  delivered  by  Dominicans  for 
Justice  and  Peace  on  behalf  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Catholic  Caritas  Internationalis  and  five 
Catholic  religious  orders. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 

Flowers  or  Weeds? 

^Despite  the  beauty  of  their 
persons,  they  are  weeds,  and  many 
will  be  crushed.' 


I HAVE  BEEN  REFLECTING  on 
dandelions  lately.  The  reason  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  flourishing 
everywhere  these  days,  but  rather  a 
conversation  I  overheard  in  a  hos- 
pital gift  shop  recently.  A  little  girl  was 
asking  her  mother  why  she  was  buying 
flowers  for  her  sick  friend  instead  of  giving 
her  a  bunch  of  dandelions  from  their  yard. 
The  mother  replied  that  dandelions  are 
weeds.  She  explained  to  her  daughter  that 
people  don't  like  them  because  there  are 
too  many  and  they  make  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  grass  looking  nice. 

The  child  countered:  "But  they're 
prettier  than  grass.  Who  decides  which 
things  are  weeds  and  which  are  flowers?" 
The  woman  just  smiled  at  the  child  and 
made  no  reply. 

I  went  to  visit  one  of  the  sisters  in  my 
religious  community  a  while  ago.  She 
works  at  a  temporary  home  for  refugees  in 
Texas.  I  met  the  nine  immigrants  living 
there  and  learned  a  little  of  their  stories 
and  of  the  others  who  had  been  there  in 
the  past.  I  heard  about  the  hardships  they 
had  endured  trying  to  enter  this  country, 
the  horrors  they  had  tried  to  flee  in  their 
own  lands  and  the  hopes  they  had  for  a 
new  life.  There  were  tales  about  seeing 
relatives  tortured  and  murdered,  of  escap- 
ing across  the  water  carrying  their  clothes 
on  their  heads  and  reaching  safety,  only  to 
be  caught  and  sent  back  or  else  put  into  a 
:ion  camp  and  treated  like  criminals, 
hen  T  went  to  visit  one  of  the  offices 
pic  are  working  to  help  refugees 
gain  asylum  in  this  country,  I  asked  a 
young  lawyer  there  how  it  is  decided  who 
can  stay  and  who  gets  deported.  He  told 
me  it's  a  complicated  process.  "It  involves 


ellen  rufft,  c.D. p.,  is  a  former  provincial 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence. 


a  lot  of  time  and  paperwork,"  he  said,  "and 
the  judges  make  the  final  decisions." 
That's  when  I  thought  about  the  dande- 
lions. The  refugees  seem  as  countless  as 
those  little  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
appearing  at  our  borders  by  the  thousands; 
their  numbers  are  uncontrollable;  they  are 
inconvenient;  we  can't  as  easily  maintain 
our  nice,  middle-class  lives  when  they're 
around.  So  it  has  been  decided  that, 
despite  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  they 
are  weeds.  And  just  like  the  dandelions, 
many  will  be  crushed. 

I  have  pondered  the  analogy  for  some 
days  now:  growing  things  and  persons, 
some  of  each  considered  flowers  and  some 
weeds,  some  of  each  worthy  to  be  nur- 
tured and  displayed,  others  only  to  be  dis- 
carded. For  a  time,  I  took  some  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
judges  who  make  weighty  decisions  that 
determine  another  person's  life  or  death. 
And  then  I  remembered  some  of  my  deci- 
sions, less  weighty,  but  equally  discrimi- 
nating. There  was  the  woman  on  the 
plane  en  route  to  Texas  who  had  never 
flown  before;  she  wanted  to  talk  because 
she  was  nervous.  She  was  a  young  woman 
with  too  much  bright  red  lipstick,  heavy 
blue  mascara  and  rings  in  her  eyebrows 
and  lower  lip.  Her  voice  was  loud,  her  ner- 
vous laughter  jarring  and  her  chatter  too 
superficial  for  my  taste.  I  very  grudgingly, 
and  only  intermittently,  put  down  the 
book  I  was  reading  and  listened  to  her.  I 
had,  in  truth,  labeled  her  a  dandelion,  a 
weed,  unworthy  of  my  attention. 

I  recall  too  the  eccentric-looking 
woman  I  saw  a  while  ago  begging  on  a 
street  corner  downtown.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  four  cats  and  was  asking 
for  money  to  feed  them  as  well  as  herself. 
I  gave  her  nothing,  but  self-righteously 
dropped  a  few  coins  into  the  cup  of  a 
handicapped  man  on  the  next  corner, 


whom  I  had  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
"deserving  poor."  I  thought  with  some 
chagrin  too  of  the  times  I  have  mentally 
"written  off"  the  opinions  of  others  whom 
I  view  as  too  conservative  or  right  wing, 
too  hawkish  or  red-neck,  too  fundamen- 
talist or  charismatic.  I  had  to  admit  to 
myself  that  I  sometimes  behave  as  though 
I  have  the  right  to  judge  others'  motives 
and  hearts  and  declare  them  to  be  weeds 
or  flowers. 

Although  I  am  always  appalled  when 
government  leaders  describe  civilians 
killed  in  war  as  "collateral  damage,"  i.e.,  as 
dandelions,  it  has  become  quite  clear  to 
me  that  there  is  no  lack  of  collateral  dam- 
age in  my  own  life,  especially  in  the  way  I, 
at  times,  have  discounted  segments  of  our 
society  whose  opinions  or  lifestyles  differ 
from  my  own. 

While  it  is  devastating  to  recognize 
how  frequently  those  "at  the  top"  make 
decisions  that  crush  the  lives  of  other 
human  beings  as  surely  as  a  lawnmower 
cuts  off  the  heads  of  the  little  yellow  flow- 
ers, it  is  even  more  disheartening  to  realize 
that  we  do  so  too  when  we  arbitrarily 
decide  that  some  people  are  like  flowers  to 
be  cherished,  and  others  like  weeds  to  be 
cut  off  or  ignored. 

I  am  looking  at  dandelions  with  new 
respect  these  days,  hoping  that  their 
brightness  will  continue  to  illumine  my 
consciousness  about  the  inherent  worth  of 
every  human  being.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Jesus  chose  those  whom  society 
would  readily  consider  weeds  to  be  his 
companions  and  the  recipients  of  his  love 
and  care.  Would  that  such  indiscriminate 
graciousness  characterized  our  lives! 

Ellen  Rufft 
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ieda.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  peaceful  politi- 
activists,  with  a  more  tolerant  brand  of  Islam,  who  reject 
)lence.  We  can  expect  that  these  opposition  activists  will 
ntinue  to  use  Islam  as  a  vehicle  for  their  activities  for  some 
ars  to  come.  And  we  cannot  write  off  all  of  them  as  reli- 
)us  fanatics. 

The  third  level  of  Islam's  reawakening  is  cultural  Islam, 
any  Muslims  feel  threatened  by  the  powerful  penetration 
their  societies  and  cultures  by  Western,  and  in  particular 
nerican,  culture — something  that  has  been  accelerated  by 
)balization.  In  response  they  are  returning  to  their  roots, 
other  words,  to  Islam.  This  faith  permeates  Arab  cultural 
;  in  a  way  that  no  religion,  not  even  Christianity,  pene- 
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the  one  that  draws  the  headlines.  But 
political  Islam  spans  a  wide  spectrum.  At 
one  end  are  Islamists  with  a  messianic 
mission  to  convert  the  world  to  their  mil- 
itant version  of  Islam.  They  use  violence 
to  that  end.  The  prime  example  is  Al 
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trates  Western  culture. 

This  return  to  roots,  or  cultural  Islam,  is  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  some  more  evident  than  others.  Some  young 
Muslims,  for  example,  reject  Western  music  and  films. 
Others  are  making  an  effort  to  articulate  in  an  Islamic  way, 
or  by  means  of  an  Islamic  vocabulary,  values  that  they  have 
come  to  identify — righdy  or  wrongly — as  "Western"  values: 
ideas  like  democracy,  individualism,  human  rights  and  femi- 
nism. They  are  seeking  to  blend  these  values  with  their  own 
Islamic  cultural  background  and  to  express  them  in  a  way 
that  makes  sense  within  their  Islamic  world-view. 

Cultural  Islam  is  constandy  in  conflict  with  the  allure  of 
American  culture.  So  while  thousands  of  young  Arabs  love 
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Jennifer  Lopez,  watch  "Dallas"  and  rent  Tom  Cruise  movies, 
others  shun  them.  And  even  within  the  same  person,  there 
are  often  two  colliding  impulses.  One  says,  I  want  to  be  just 
like  those  Americans.  The  other  says,  it  is  humiliating  to  imi- 
tate Americans,  whose  secular  culture  is  corroding  my 
Islamic  culture. 

the  last  manifestation  of  Islam's  reawakening,  which  I  call 
new  thinking  in  Islam,  is  playing  out  on  the  theological  level. 
Often  overlooked,  it  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  most 
revolutionary  aspect  of  this  revival.  Right  now,  more 
Muslims  around  the  world  are  re-examining  their  theologi- 
cal heritage  than  at  any  other  time  in  Islam's  1,300-year  his- 
tory. For  centuries,  religious  scholars 
with  years  of  training  in  Islam's  sacred 
texts  were  looked  to  for  authoritative 
interpretations  of  those  texts.  Now,  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  ordinary 
Muslims  are  claiming  the  right  to  exam- 
ine and  reinterpret  those  texts  them- 
selves. 

Essentially,  Muslims  are  wrestling 
with  what  one  young  American  Muslim 
scholar  called  the  "interpretive  impera- 
tive" to  make  their  religion  more  rele- 
vant to  modern  times.  In  the  process, 
they  are  grappling  with  big  questions: 
What  is  the  relationship  between  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  secular  knowledge? 
How  does  religious  knowledge  differ 
from  religion  itself?  How  should  Islamic 
law,  or  shariah,  be  applied  to  contempo- 
rary moral  and  political  questions?  Who 
is  to  judge  apostasy  in  a  world  where 
freedom  of  religious  conscience  is  widely 
regarded  as  a  basic  human  right?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  political 
authority  and  God's  sovereignty?  And, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the  key  ques- 
tion: What  is  Islam's  role  in  the  public 
life  of  a  modern  Muslim  society? 

We  Americans  settled  a  similar  ques- . 
tion  more  than  200  years  ago.  Despite 
the  lawsuits  that  arise  every  holiday  sea- 
son as  some  object  to  creches  or  meno- 
rahs  in  front  of  city  hall,  we  enjoy  a  very 
solid  national  consensus  about  the  role  of 
religion  in  our  country's  public  life.  This 
is  not  so  in  many  Muslim  countries, 
where  there  has  always  been  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  religion  and  politics. 
The  Egyptian  Constitution,  for  example, 
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states  that  Islam  is  the  official  religion  of  the  state.  As  a 
result,  predominantly  Muslim  countries  do  not  see  the 
"American  solution"  as  appropriate  for  them. 

Islam,  which  has  no  Vatican,  has  always  been  a  pluralis- 
tic faith  of  many  interpretations.  The  current  theological 
introspection  is  invigorating  that  pluralism,  and  all  over  the 
world  thousands  of  competing  voices  are  each  saying,  "I 
have  the  true  Islam,"  or  "This  is  the  way  Islam  should  be 
lived." 

Unfortunately,  at  this  particular  moment  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  more  orthodox,  more  conservative  and  sometimes 
more  radical  voices — often  espousing  a  literalist  reading  of 
Scripture — have  the  upper  hand.  When  societies  feel  defen- 
sive, humiliated  and  beleaguered — as 
those  in  that  region  of  the  world  do 
now — they  are  not  at  their  most  cre- 
ative. At  such  times,  hard-liners  usually 
prevail.  The  exact  opposite  situation  is 
evident  in  Muslim  communities  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  where  the 
moderate  voices  are  the  dominant  ones. 

It  is  frightening  that  some  in  the 
United  States  are  taking  a  simplistic 
view  of  this  internal  struggle  within 
Islam,  equating  the  faith  itself  with  its 
most  radical,  violent  and  anti-Western 
adherents.  These  political  commenta- 
tors and  Christian  leaders  are  promot- 
ing the  view  that  Islam  is  at  war  with 
America,  when  the  reality  is  that  only  a 
faction  of  radical  Islamists  is  at  war  with 
us.  In  today's  world  of  instant-  messag- 
ing, insensitive  remarks  about  Islam  by 
people  like  Franklin  Graham,  Pat 
Robertson  and  Jerry  Falwell  are  trans- 
mitted around  the  world  in  hours, 
where  they  fuel  the  growing  belief  that 
the  predominantly  Judeo-Christian 
nation  of  America  is  on  a  "crusade" 
against  Islam.  In  such  an  inflamed  atmo- 
sphere, remarks  like  these  dissipate  the 
goodwill  sown  by  the  efforts  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  to  promote  peace  and 
Catholic-Muslim  dialogue. 

To  win  the  war  on  terrorism,  the 
United  States  must  turn  around  the 
Middle  Eastern  environment  and  help 
moderate  Muslims  find  their  voices.  But 
this  will  not  be  done  on  a  dime.  It  is  a 
long-range  project  that  requires  changes 
in  U.S.  policies — first  of  all  regarding 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  which 


has  bred  such  resentment  and  anger  toward  our  country. 
President  George  W.  Bush's  recent  presentation  of  a  "road 
map"  to  resolve  this  conflict  is  a  long  overdue  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  is  it  genuine?  Will  it  lead  to  a  vigorous, 
engaged  and  sustained  U.S.-led  international  campaign  to 
follow  the  road  map  to  its  destination?  Or  was  it  just  a  pub- 
lic relations  exercise  to  pre-empt  antiwar  sentiment  on  the 
eve  of  the  U.S.  war  against  Iraq?  Everyone  knows  what  is 
needed  to  resolve  this  conflict  in  a  fair  and  just  way  to  both 
sides.  The  ingredients  have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
What  is  missing  is  the  will  and  determination  to  implement 
them. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  confront  the  political 
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frustration  and  economic  disappointments  caused  by 
authoritarian  Arab  governments.  It  should  consistendy  and 
publicly  criticize  human  rights  abuses  by  Middle  Eastern 
governments,  including  Israel,  help  improve  Arab  education 
systems  and  encourage  political  liberalization. 

If  the  United  States  is  sincere  about  promoting  democ- 
racy in  the  Arab  world,  it  has  to  be  patient.  People  accus- 
tomed to  authoritarianism  do  not  learn  new  ways  of  think- 
ing about  politics  in  a  year.  It  also  must  realize  that  this  pro- 
cess may  sometimes  be  messy,  and  that  elections  may  bring 
to  power  leaders  or  parties  with  Islamist  agendas.  We 
should  be  ready  to  distinguish  between  such  parties- 
Islamists  are  not  all  the  same — and  judge  them  by  their 
actions.  With  their  sizeable  constituencies,  Islamists  will 
likely  be  part  of  the  solution  of  moving  toward  more  demo- 
cratic societies. 

The  United  States  also  must  set  a  good  example  by  pre- 
serving the  legal  and  civil  rights  that  have  made  our  coun- 
try a  beacon  of  freedom  around  the  world.  Lamentably, 
those  liberties  are  being  eroded  in  the  name  of  the  war  on 
terrorism,  damaging  our  moral  authority  to  censure  abuses 
in  other  countries. 

transforming  the  middle  east  environment  should  involve 
not  just  our  government,  but  all  Americans,  who  have 
shown  that  when  asked  to  contribute  to  their  national  secu- 
rity, they  can  muster  a  multitude  of  resources.  Businessmen, 


tourism  officials,  university  professors,  scientists,  political 
consultants  and  not  least  theologians  all  need  to  be  recruit- 
ed to  initiate  dialogue  with  their  counterparts.  The  pity  is 
that  right  now  such  contacts  are  diminishing. 

The  U.S.  war  in  Iraq  will  certainly  mark  a  historic 
crossroads  in  Arab-U.S.  relations.  Whether  those  rela- 
tions improve  depends  not  only  on  how  the  United  States 
manages  post-Hussein  Iraq  but  also  on  how  it  addresses 
the  roots  of  terrorism.  Terrorists  are  a  minority,  but  they 
win  public  sympathy  because  the  United  States  acts  arro- 
gantly and*  is  inconsistent  in  its  support  for  democracy  and 
short-sighted  in  letting  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  fes- 
ter. 

If  the  United  States  moves  strategically  to  transform 
the  Middle  East  environment,  its  efforts  will  be  well 
received.  I  know  this  from  the  many  young  Muslims  I  met 
there  who  want  to  be  a  successful  part  of  the  global  com- 
munity. They  are  moderate  in  religion  and  tolerant  of 
other  faiths.  They  are  eager  for  new  thinking  in  Islam  that 
is  compatible  with  democracy  and  modernity  and  that  gives 
them  a  sense  of  restored  dignity.  They  know  deep  down 
that  a  closed,  cramped  version  of  their  faith  will  not  allow 
Islam  to  maintain  its  vibrancy  as  a  spiritual  force.  These 
Muslims  have  one  eye  on  their  computer  icons  and  anoth- 
er on  their  minarets  as  they  search  for  a  moderate  and 
modern  middle  way  in  the  Middle  East.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  help  them  find  it.  S 
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Children  of  Great  Price 


Stay-at-home  parenting  deserves 
more  than  just  psychic  income. 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  BYRON 


/  »    ■     <  HERE  IS  NO  ECONOMIC  INCENTIVE 

for  a  parent  to  devote  full-time  care 
to  his  or  her  own  children  at  home," 
M  complained  a  former  student  whom 
I  hadn't  seen  for  15  years.  He  was  in  my  office 
seeking  help  with  a  job  search. 

His  resume  looked  good:  honors  graduate  of 
Loyola  College  in  Maryland,  doctorate  from 
Harvard  and  a  law  degree  from  Yale.  Listed  along 
with  work  experience  in  education,  politics  and 
the  practice  of  law  was  this  unusual  entry: 
"Homemaker."  He  had  devoted  several  years  of 
full-  time  attention  to  two  children  while  his  wife 
practiced  law.  "We're  expecting  again  and  she's 
going  to  stay  home  with  the  kids,  so  I'm  back  in 
the  job  market." 

He  came  to  me  because  there  was  a  particular 
niche  he  thought  he  could  fill  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  I  was  at  that  time  a  university  president. 
Without  my  assistance,  he  returned  to  a  faculty 
position  he  had  held  before,  and  all  has  been 
going  well  ever  since. 

This  couple  made  a  commitment  to  each 
other  that  one  of  them  would  remain  at  home  full 
time  with  their  children  until  the  youngest  child 
reached  a  certain  teenage  year.  Homemaking  and 
breadwinning  were  interchangeable  roles  for 
them.  "Not  to  sound  chauvinistic,"  he  remarked, 
"she's  a  lot  better  at  the  child  care  than  I  am,  but 
it  has  worked  out  well  nonetheless." 


WILLIAM  J.  BYRON,  S.J.,  is  past  president  of  the  University  of 
Scranton  and  The  Catholic  University  of  America.  He  taught  in 
the  business  school  at  Georgetown  University  before  becoming 
pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
September  2000. 


his  comment  about  the  absence  of  an  economic  incentive 
kept  rolling  around  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  Eventually  it  ^ 
generated  a  public  policy  idea,  or  better,  an  idea  in  search  > 
of  a  public  policy.  The  nation  should  have  a  paid  home-r  | 
making  program  along  the  following  lines.  £ 
When  a  couple  made  the  commitment  to  having  one  % 
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parent  remain  at  home  full  time  with  the  kids,  that  family 
unit  would  earn  a  "social  credit,"  one  per  child  for  each 
year  when  either  parent  was  a  full-time  homemaker. 
When  the  youngest  child  reached  the  age  of,  say,  17,  the 
accumulated  credits  could  be  redeemed  at  a  predeter- 
mined exchange  rate  for  units  of  higher  education  for  the 
children  or  for  graduate  or  professional  education  for  a 
parent  who  may  have  foregone  advanced  study  to  stay  at 
home.  If  there  were  no  interest  or  need  for  postsec- 
ondarv  education,  the  accumulated  credits  could  be  con- 
verted to  enhanced  Civil  Service  status  for  a  parent  who 
chose  federal  employment  as  the  avenue  for  his  or  her  to 
return  to  work. 

This  would  be  a  federal  initiative.  It  would  borrow 
from  the  success  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  after  World 
War  II  and  could  be  justified  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds — namely,  as  a  transfer  payment  to  compensate 
citizens  for  time  spent  out  of  the  workforce  but  in  service 
to  the  nation.  Military  service  is  just  one  form  of  nation- 
al service.  Strengthening  families  and  children  by  dedi- 
cated homemaking  is  surely  an  equally  valuable  form  of 
national  service. 

The  social  credit  idea  bars  no  parent,  male  or  female, 
from  opting  for  paid  employment  or  professional  activi- 
ty outside  the  home.  It  does  not  even  discourage  outside 
work.  It  simply  provides  an  incentive  to  parents  who 


might  prefer  homemaking  and  child  care  to  labor-market 
activity-.  It  also  meets  the  need  of  those  parents  who  bring 
home  a  second  paycheck  just  "to  put  the  kids  through 
college."  Under  this  plan,  those  parents  could  stay  at 
home,  accumulate  the  credits  and  eventually  redeem 
them  in  tuition  payments. 

Legislators  might  want  to  set  some  family  income 
levels  above  which  a  family  unit  would  not  be  eligible. 
Fair  enough.  If  they  want,  legislators  could  also  require 
that  the  credits,  once  exchanged,  be  treated  as  taxable 
income.  But  if  the  benefit  were  tax-free,  as  I  think  it 
should  be'  the  beneficiary  would  not  get  a  tax  penalty'  for 
choosing  higher-priced  independent  over  state-support- 
ed higher  education.  The  G.I.  Bill  paid  the  freight  for 
private  as  well  as  public  higher  education. 

Limits  would  have  to  be  put  on  "worksteading" — at- 
home  paid  employment — w  hich  could  get  out  of  hand  and 
diminish  if  not  destroy  the  social  value  of  parental  presence 
to  children.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  stay-at-home 
parent  must  be  confined  to  quarters  all  day.  School  plays 
and  athletic  events  would  attract  more  spectators  under 
this  plan.  Stay-at-home  parents  could  be  volunteer  helpers 
at  the  schools  their  children  attend,  and  the  schools  would 
presumably  be  better  off.  After-school  museum  traffic 
might  increase  along  with  "shared  learning"  and  "creative 
leisure"  activities  that  put  parent  and  child  in  harness  to 
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pursue  new  discoveries  together.  The  credits  would,  of 
course,  be  nontransferable  outside  the  family. 

I  have  road-tested  this  idea  in  policy  discussions.  The 
strongest  negative  reaction  chided  me  for  trying  to 
"bribe"  people  into  child  care,  "to  shoehorn  women  back 
into  the  kitchen  and  nursery."  But  a  mother  of  two  dis- 
abled sons  cheered  me  on:  "The  need  for  social  reform  to 
strengthen  the  family  is  so  great  that  one  would  imagine 
that  America  as  a  nation  and  as  a  culture  would  welcome 
the  idea.  It  is  indeed  puzzling  how  an  issue  that  is  so  fun- 
damental— and  so  simply  obvious — could  have  been  over- 
looked for  so  long." 

Here  is  how  a  public  affairs  director  in  a  federal  agen- 
cy responded  to  the  idea:  "As  a  career  woman  who  has 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  (I  stayed  home  until  the 
children  were  10  and  14  and  then  joined  the  work  force 
10  years  ago),  I  think  your  plan  has  merit.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  been  extremely  lucky.  I  was  able  to  start  a 
career  later  in  life  because  of  extremely  hard  work  and 
fortunate  circumstances.  Not  everyone  is  so  positioned.  I 
would  not  have  wanted  someone  else  'raising'  my  chil- 
dren and  giving  them  different  views  on  morality  and  phi- 
losophy from  my  own.  All  parents  wants  to  pass  on  their 
basic  beliefs  to  their  children,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
young  women  today  to  do  that  if  they  see  their  children 
for  one  or  two  hectic  hours  a  day." 

is  this  an  elitist  idea?  Not  really.  Less  well-educated  people 
are  no  less  concerned  about  child  development;  they  are 
just  less  able,  for  economic  reasons,  to  consider  full-time 
homemaking  as  a  real  option.  When  a  parent  simply  can- 
not afford  to  participate,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for 
more  private  and  public  scholarship  aid  to  students  from 
low-income  families. 

If  this  paid-homemaking  option  were  available,  it 
would  be  just  that,  an  option,  not  an  enforced  condition 
on  parents  at  any  income  level.  People  would  be  free  to 
take  it  or  leave  it  as  their  values,  circumstances  and  pref- 
erences direct. 

We  have  no  such  option  in  the  United  States,  because 
we  have  no  national  family  policy.  The  social  credit  idea 
addresses  a  policy  vacuum  and,  as  such,  surely  deserves 
some  discussion  and  debate.  It  also  matches  up  well  with 
a  national  commitment  to  family  values. 

Perhaps  this  idea  could  become  a  "faith-based  initia- 
tive" that  would  correct  a  condition  that  permits  full-time 
care  for  a  "priceless"  child  by  that  child's  natural  parent  to 
go  economically  unrewarded.  We  can  afford,  as  a  nation, 
to  correct  that  omission.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  more 
families  fall  apart  because  of  enforced  parental  absence, 
nor  can  we  afford  to  let  more  children  become  mistaken- 
ly convinced  that  they  are  not  worth  caring  for.  0 
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Portraying  Dorothy 
Day 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


PORTRAYING  Dorothy  Day  on  a 
stage  would  seem  a  challenge  of 
formidable  proportions  in  and  of 
itself.  But  to  do  those  portrayals 
in  a  series  of  makeshift  settings,  church 
sanctuaries  and  communal  dining 
rooms — as  well  as  on  actual  stages — rais- 
es the  stakes  of  such  a  challenge.  Sarah 
Melici  has  been  doing  this  for  the  past 
four  years  in  a  one-act  play  called  "Fool 

george  M.  Anderson,  s.J.,  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America. 


for  Christ,"  written  by  playwright  Donald 
Yonker,  but  with  extensive  input  from 
Ms.  Melici  as  its  performer. 

I  saw  the  very  first  performance  of 
"Fool  for  Christ"  in  1998,  in  what  was  per- 
haps the  most  daunting  and  yet  appropri- 
ate setting — the  Mary  House  Catholic 
Worker  house  on  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side.  Why  daunting?  Because  it  was  there 
that  Dorothy  Day  lived  out  her  last  years 
until  her  death  in  1980;  she  often  took  her 
meals  in  the  same  lower-level  dining  room 
where  the  performance  took  place. 


"I  was  terrified,"  Sarah  said  of  her 
opening  performance.  "There  I  was,  on 
Dorothy's  own  turf,  performing  in  front 
of  a  group  of  people,  many  of  whom  had 
known  her  well."  But  afterwards  those 
same  people  were  encouraging,  and  thus 
began  a  journey  that  has  taken  Sarah  all 
over  the  country  and  to  Canada  as  well. 
How  had  she  first  come  to  know  of  this 
woman  whom  the  church  has  declared 
venerable,  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
canonization — a  woman  who,  after 
becoming  Catholic,  gave  her  life  to  work- 
ing for  justice  and  peace  among  the  poor 
and  homeless  people  in  the  immigrant 
neighborhoods  where  she  spent  most  of 
her  life? 

"Father  Bill  Bausch,  the  former  pas- 
tor of  my  parish  in  Colts  Neck,  N.J.,  was 
a  great  admirer  of  hers,"  Sarah  explained, 
"and  when  he  moved  on,  he  left  as  a  gift 
to  the  parishioners  a  life-sized  statue  of 
Dorothy  that  was  placed  on  the  grounds. 
It  shows  her  seated  on  a  bench.  I  often 
stood  looking  at  it,"  she  continued,  "and 
eventually  something  clicked."  The  initial 
realization  that  the  life  of  Dorothy  Day 
might  lend  itself  to  a  one-act  play  (it  had 
already  been  produced  as  a  movie, 
"Entertaining  Angels")  led  her  to  read  all 
she  could  find  about  her  subject  and  to 
pay  a  number  of  visits  to  the  two  Catholic 
Worker  houses  in  lower  Manhattan,  and 
also  to  the  cottages  on  Staten  Island 
where  Day  and  other  Catholic  Workers 
had  sought  occasional  respite.  (They  were 
destroyed  in  2001  by  a  developer.)  "I 
came  to  love  her  for  her  humanity — her 
care  for  the  poor  and  her  dedication  to 
Gospel-based  nonviolence,"  she  said,  and 
added,  "One  of  the  lines  in  the  play,  for 
example,  is  'We  support  the  works  of 
mercy,  not  the  works  of  war.'" 

Guided  by  her  instincts  as  an  off- 
Broadway  actress,  she  realized  that  the 
first  draft  of  the  script — essentially  a  nar- 
rative— "cried  out  to  be  dramatized"  into 
one  that  would  show  Dorothy  Day  at  var- 
ious stages  in  her  life  and  with  some  of  the 
other  people  she  had  known  well.  The 
resulting  dramatized  version  contains 
over  a  dozen  characters,  including 
Dorothy's  daughter  Tamar  and  the  co- 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment, Peter  Maurin.  All  were  played  by 
Sarah. 

Although  universally  positive,  the 
reactions  of  her  audiences  vary  according 
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Can  you  answer  these  four  questions? 


1.  Has  food,  spending,  gambling,  alcohol  or  prescription  drugs  consistently  preoccupied 
your  thoughts. 

2.  Have  you  ever  neglected  some  of  your  usual  responsibilities  because  of  any  of  the 
above. 

3.  Have  you  ever  used  food,  spending,  gambling,  alcohol  or  drugs  to  relieve  emotional 
discomfort. 

4.  Have  you  ever  planned  to  stop  and  could  not. 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  above  call, 
Sr.  Lee  Ann  Farrell,  SSND 
Director  of  Guest  House  for  Women  Religious  at 

1-800-626-6910. 
Financial  Assistance  Available 

Ask  for  help. 
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to  their  ages  and  backgrounds.  "High 
school  students  tend  to  be  very  attentive 
but  quiet,"  she  said.  "Many  of  them  prob- 
ably had  not  heard  of  Dorothy  Day 
beforehand,  although  their  teachers  do 
give  them  some  background  information. 
At  the  end,  however,  they  give  an  ovation 
and  hoot  and  holler." 

Performances  before  church  groups, 
and  those  in  retreat  houses  and  at  confer- 
ences, generally  draw  older  audiences, 
most  of  whom  are  already  familiar  with 
Dorothy  Day's  life  and  work.  "They  are 
more  vocal,  including  during  the  lighter 


moments,  when  I  show  that  she  had  a 
sense  of  humor  that  could  evoke  laugh- 
ter," Sarah  said.  University  students  also 
respond  well  to  the  presentation.  Once, 
she  said,  she  received  an  e-mail  message 
from  a  university  student  who  wrote,  "I 
saw  the  movie  and  that  moved  me,  but  the 
play  moved  me  to  action." 

At  many  of  her  performances,  Sarah 
continued,  "I  find  at  least  one  person  who 
actually  knew  Dorothy  Day."  At  St. 
Elizabeth  College  in  New  Jersey,  for 
instance,  she  met  a  woman  who  had  been 
in  jail  with  her.  The  woman  told  of  her 


initial  reluctance  to  join  Dorothy  in  being 
arrested  for  an  act  of  civil  disobedience, 
but  then,  on  seeing  Dorothy  take  the  step, 
she  followed  suit  and  was  arrested  too. 

In  fact,  two  of  the  scenes  in  the  play  are 
set  in  jails.  The  very  first  scene  shows  her 
in  a  cell  with  an  imaginary  fellow  prisoner. 
Especially  in  view  of  Dorothy's  own  sym- 
pathy with  the  incarcerated,  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  Sarah  chose  to  present 
the  play  in  several  East  coast  prisons.  "A 
now  very  old  friend  of  Dorothy's,  Sister 
Peter  Claver,  who  for  years  did  prison 
ministry,  asked  me  one  day  if  I'd  like  to  go 
in  with  her  sometime,  and  I  said  yes — 
which  is  how  the  play  came  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  prison  in  Philadelphia." 

"I  performed  the  play  for  the  women, 
and  then  in  the  evening  for  the  men — with 
about  50  in  each  group,  which  is  all  the 
guards  would  allow  to  be  in  the  room. 
After  the  presentation  for  the  women,"  she 
went  on  to  say,  "one  came  up  and  hugged 
me,  and  then  they  all  wanted  a  hug.  The 
reaction  of  the  men  was  similarly  enthusi- 
astic. They  too  lined  up  for  a  hug." 

The  only  prop  for  the  two  prison 
scenes  consists  of  a  few  simulated  bars  set 
into  a  small,  light-weight  base.  For  other 
scenes,  the  same  simple  prop  is  used  to 
hang  a  two-sided  sign.  On  one  side  are  the 
words:  Don't  buy  grapes.  It  is  in  this  scene 
that  Sarah  portrays  Dorothy  Day's  picket- 
ing in  a  vineyard  in  California,  in  support 
of  Cesar  Chavez — another  of  the  civil  dis- 
obedience actions  that  resulted  in  her 
being  jailed.  (The  California  picketing 
also  led  to  the  famous  photograph  of 
Dorothy  seated  on  a  folding  cane-chair  in 
a  vineyard — a  frail,  elderly  woman  sur- 
rounded by  burly  policemen  with  guns  on 
their  hips.)  The  same  sign  can  be  turned 
to  read,  on  the  other  side,  "Fair  Wages." 
Used  earlier  in  the  play,  it  evokes  a  scene 
dealing  with  a  1949  strike  for  more  just 
salaries  by  the  gravediggers  at  the  Calvary 
Cemetery  in  New  York.  Cardinal 
Spellman  broke  the  strike  by  ordering 
seminarians  to  dig  the  graves. 

Other  simple  props  include  a  bench,  a 
small  table  and  a  chair.  As  a  costume,  she 
wears  a  simple  green  dress  meant  to  sug- 
gest, at  times,  a  prison  uniform.  She  also 
carries  a  large  handbag  with  the  kinds  of 
books  Dorothy  Day  carried  with  her  on 
her  travels  and  into  jail  cells:  her  journal 
(on  which  she  based  her  On  Pilgrimage 
columns  for  the  Catholic  Worker  paper), 
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a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  a  Dostoyevsky  novel. 
Dostoi  evsky  was  a  favorite  author,  whose 
spiritual  intensity  and  awareness  of  justice 
issues  corresponded  with  Day's  own. 

What,  I  asked  Sarah,  has  she  hoped  to 
convey  to  audiences  by  her  presentation  of 
"Fool  for  Christ"?  "I  want  to  spread 
Dorothy  Day's  message — that  we're  all 
connected,  and  that  the  greatest  com- 
mandment really  is  love."  Especially  in 
these  days,  when  the  threat  of  war  is 
omnipresent  and  die  number  of  homeless 
people  rises,  she  tries  to  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  this  message,  to 
young  and  old  alike.  "Unfortunately,"  she 
said,  "not  a  great  deal  has  changed  in  the 
world  since  Dorothy's  time." 

More  bookings  are  scheduled  for  2003 
(see  www.foolforchrist.com  for  the  sched- 
ule). Among  them  is  one  at  Mary  House, 
where  "Fool  for  Christ"  first  began,  and 
where  it  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  per- 
formed again  as  a  kind  of  reprise  some- 
time around  May  Day — a  day  of  special 
significance  for  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement  because  it  was  on  May  Day  of 
1933  that  the  first  copy  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  newspaper  was  distributed  in 
Union  Square  at  a  cost  of  a  penny  a  copy. 
The  price  has  not  changed  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  But  as  "Fool  for  Christ"  con- 
tinues to  be  performed,  it  also  continues  to 
evolve.  For  example,  Sarah  has  added  the 
reading  of  a  short  psalm,  "because  I  real- 
ized how  much  the  psalms  meant  to 
Dorothy."  Similarly,  on  seeing  the  play, 
"Sister  Peter  Claver  suggested  the  addi- 
tion of  more  about  the  Catholic  Worker 
houses  of  hospitality,  so  I  added  the  text: 
'We  feed  the  hungry,  yes,  and  we  try  to 
give  them  shelter  and  some  clothes;  but 
there's  a  strong  faith  at  work  here — we 
pray.'"  Overall,  Sarah  said,  "I  feel  that  the 
play  has  become  stronger." 

Sarah  is  now  collaborating  with 
Loyola  Productions  in  Los  Angeles  to 
make  the  play  into  a  video.  "It's  a  work  in 
progress,"  she  said,  and  not  an  easy  one 
because,  she  explained,  "it's  hard  to  trans- 
fer 'Fool  for  Christ'  to  video  format  and 
still  get  the  same  impact."  Looking  back, 
Sarah  said  of  the  past  four  years  that  they 
represented  not  only  "an  incredible  jour- 
ney," but  also  a  journey  of  faith,  because 
they  were  made  in  company  with  a  woman 
of  unshakeable  faith:  Dorothy  Day,  whose 
values,  shown  in  her  actions  and  writings, 
reflected  those  of  Jesus  himself.  0 
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About  oxce  A  month  here  in 
Rome,  I  go  to  St.  Peter's  and 
enter  when  the  doors  open  at  7 
a.m.  It  is  awesome  to  gaze  at  the 
huge,  empty  basilica  as  the  morning  light 
filters  through  the  windows.  Lately  I  have 
found  myself  immediately  drawn  to  the 
altar  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  where  an  older 
Italian  priest  celebrates  Mass  each  day  for  a 
small  group  of  people.  I  stay  to  listen,  since 
I  find  his  homilies  fascinating.  As  a  preach- 
er, he  does  almost  everything  wrong  and 
almost  everything  right. 

In  my  more  critical,  professor-like 
moments,  I  censure  him  for  speaking  too 
long  (a  malady  to  which  many  of  us  priests 
succumb).  Nor  are  his  homilies  especially 
unified.  He  pours  out  one  thought  after 
another,  bouncing  from  place  to  place  in 
the  readings  of  the  day  or  in  the  life  of  the 
saint  whose  feast  we  are  celebrating.  If  he 
has  further  thoughts,  and  he  usually  does, 
he  adds  them  as  he  leaves  the  altar  after 
Mass,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
congregation  gathered  around  him. 

So  why  do  I  listen  so  eagerly?  Because 
so  much  is  so  right  in  what  he  says  and 
does  as  a  preacher.  He  reminds  me  of  a 
comment  that  Thomas  A  lerton  once  made 
about  a  priest  in  his  monaster}7:  "He's  the 
only  one  really  worth  listening  to  around 
here.  The  others  speak  about  Christ,  but 
this  one  really  knous  Christ."  You  pick  that 
up  right  away  as  you  listen  to  this  priest 
speaking  to  his  tiny  flock.  He  is  filled  with 


Robert  p.  maloney,  cm.,  the  superior  gen- 
eral of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission, 
writes  from  Rome. 


love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  word  of  God 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  is  also  well  prepared;  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  studied  the  readings  of  the  day  and  has 
meditated  on  them  in  prayer.  This  week,  as 
I  sat  among  his  listeners,  he  told  us  about 
an  obscure  ninth-century  pope  about 
whom  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Yet  he 
made  him  come  alive,  not  just  for  me  but, 
I  sensed,  for  everyone  in  the  little  group  of 
lay  people  who  were  there.  Even  the 
sleepy-looking  altar  boy,  whose  mother 
had  surely  just  pried  him  out  of  bed, 
perked  up  as  the  homily  went  on. 

But  the  best  came  when  Mass  was  over. 
He  took  a  few  steps  down  from  the  altar 
and,  standing  there  among  us,  raised  his 
hand  and  said:  "The  chroniclers  of  his  time 
say  that  this  pope  was  firm,  even  tough,  in 
dealing  with  the  emperor  and  other  impor- 
tant civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but 
thev  sav  that  he  was  gentle  and  accommo- 
dating in  dealing  with  the  weak  and  poor.  I 
was  reflecting  this  morning:  the  temptation 
is  just  the  opposite  for  us.  We  tend  to  be 
gende  and  accommodating  with  those  in 
authority,  and  linn,  sometimes  even  tough, 
with  the  weak  and  the  powerless.  Let's  pray 
for  each  other  that  the  Lord  will  give  us  the 
spirit  of  this  pope."  Then  he  simply  walked 
away.  An  elderly  Italian  woman  elbowed 
me  in  the  side  and  said,  "This  guy  really 
knows  what  he's  talking  about." 

All  day  long  I  thought  about  the  mes- 
sage: gende  and  firm,  how  do  we  keep  the 
balance?  He  was  surely  right.  The  tempta- 
tion for  most  of  us  is  to  acquiesce  to  the 
powerful  and  to  be  tough  with  the  power- 
less. 


The  headline  of  an  article  in  The  New- 
York  Times  on  Nov.  17,  2002,  read: 
"F.B.I.  Is  Harsher  to  LTnderlings  Than  to 
Bosses,  Report  Says."  Sadly,  that  some- 
times happens  in  the  church  too.  But  per- 
haps things  are  changing. 

One  of  the  unforeseeable  results  of  the 
tragic  crisis  facing  the  church  in  the  United 
States  these  days  is  that  many  lay  Catholics 
are  speaking  up  courageously,  even  to 
members  of  the  hierarchy.  They  are  saying 
blundy:  "No  more  coverups!  No  more  use 
of  our  money  to  silence  those  who  have 
been  wronged."  Other  voices  have  been 
even  bolder,  saying  to  some  bishops  and 
cardinals:  "You  yourself  have  been  irre- 
sponsible and  have  hidden  your  culpability 
behind  a  wall  of  silence  and  secrecy."  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  these  same  voices 
have  spoken  with  gentleness  and  compas- 
sion toward  victims  w  ho  have  long  had  a 
sense  of  powerlessness. 

Finding  the  balance  between  gentle- 
ness and  firmness  is  not  easy  as  we  attempt 
to  contribute  actively  to  a  church  whose 
mission,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  so  often 
describes  it,  is  to  "build  a  civilization  of 
love."  In  fact,  healthy  Christian  living 
involves  a  whole  series  of  paradoxical  qual- 
ities: transparency/prudence,  creativ- 
ity/humility, initiative/obedience,  flexibili- 
ty/stability, listening/advising,  animat-  - 
ing/directing,  trusting/planning,  serv-  g" 
ing/governing.  g 

But  the  balance  between  gentleness  £ 
and  firmness  is  especially  elusive.  Even  the  < 
most  virtuous  of  saints  struggled  to  find  it.  > 
The  great  saint  of  charity,  Vincent  de  Paul,  ° 
often  encouraged  his  followers  to  have  I 
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for  bad.  The  challenge  is  to  channel  it 
properly.  Unleashed  in  an  uncontrolled 
way,  it  lashes  out  in  harsh  words,  biting 
insults,  violence,  sexual  aberrations,  riots, 
even  war.  Stuffed-up,  repressed  anger 
often  churns  out,  from  deep-down-with- 
in, a  wide  variety  of  maladies  like 
headaches,  ulcers,  chronic  depression  and 
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away.  An  elderly  Italian  woman  elbowed 
me  in  the  side  and  said,  "This  guy  really 
knows  what  he's  talking  about." 

All  day  long  I  thought  about  the  mes- 
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powerful  and  to  be  tough  with  the  power- 
less. 
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only  one  really  worth  listening  to  around 
here.  The  others  speak  about  Christ,  but 
this  one  really  knows  Christ."  You  pick  that 
up  right  away  as  you  listen  to  this  priest 
speaking  to  his  tiny  flock.  He  is  filled  with 

Robert  p.  maloney.  cm.,  the  superior  gen- 
eral of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission, 
writes  from  Rome. 
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the  political  intrigues  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  and,  not  inci- 
dentally, a  young  boy's  fantastic  belief 
that  he  was  possessed  by  the  devil. 
Visit  www.runningfromthedevil.com. 
"A  terrific  read." — JOHN  L.  ALLEN,  JR., 
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Next  Papal  Election 
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away.  An  elderly  Italian  woman  elbowed 
me  in  the  side  and  said,  "This  guy  really 
knows  what  he's  talking  about." 

All  day  long  I  thought  about  the  mes- 
sage: gentle  and  firm,  how  do  we  keep  the 
balance?  He  was  surely  right.  The  tempta- 
tion for  most  of  us  is  to  acquiesce  to  the 
powerful  and  to  be  tough  with  the  power- 
less. 


ity/humihty,  initiative/obedience,  flexibili- 
ty/stability, listening/advising,  animat-^ 
ing/directing,  trusting/planning,  serv-  g 
ing/governing.  g 
But  the  balance  between  gentleness  £ 
and  firmness  is  especially  elusive.  Even  the  < 
most  virtuous  of  saints  struggled  to  find  it.  > 
The  great  saint  of  charity,  Vincent  de  Paul,  ° 
often  encouraged  his  followers  to  have£ 
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"the  spirit  of  Our  Lord,  who  was  equally 
gentle  and  firm."  He  once  wrote  to  his 
friend  Louise  de  Marillac,  a  co-worker  and 
also  a  saint,  whom  he  judged  to  be  too  gen- 
de:  "If  the  gentleness  of  your  spirit  needs  a 
drop  of  vinegar,  borrow  a  little  of  it  from 
the  spirit  of  Our  Lord.  Oh,  how  very  well 
he  knew  how  to  find  die  bittersweet  when 
it  was  necessary." 

The  paradox  gentle/firm  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  Christian  call  to 
action  on  behalf  of  justice  and  to  peace- 
making. Today  especially,  witness  to 
Jesus'  gentleness  and  his  proclamation  of 
a  kingdom  of  peace  play  a  very  prominent 
role  in  the  church's  preaching  of  the  good 
news.  As  we  debate  about  the  situation  in 
Iraq,  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  words  in 
Centesimus  Annus  have  an  eloquent  ring: 
"I  myself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
tragic  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  repeated 
the  cry:  'Never  again  war!'  No,  never 
again  war,  which  destroys  the  lives  of 
innocent  people,  teaches  how  to  kill, 
throws  into  upheaval  even  the  lives  of 
those  who  do  the  killing  and  leaves 
behind  a  trail  of  resentment  and  hatred, 
thus  making  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
find  a  just  solution  of  the  very  problems 
which  provoked  the  war." 

Without  justice,  there  is  no  abiding 
peace.  But  Aquinas  reminds  us  that  the 
passion  most  immediately  associated  with 
justice  is  anger.  Anger  recoils  in  the  face  of 
injustice.  It  springs  back  in  order  to  gath- 
er energy  to  strike  out  at  what  is  wrong.  It 
moves  us  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  what  is 
right.  Anger  is  born  from  love  and  respect 
for  the  human  person,  whose  rights  we 
perceive  as  being  violated.  It  strains  to 
right  wrong,  to  re-establish  an  order  in 
which  persons  can  grow  and  flourish.  It 
will  always  be  aroused,  therefore,  when  we 
perceive  that  unjust  structures  are  depriv- 
ing the  poor  of  the  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic or  personal  freedom  that  their 
human  dignity  demands. 

The  truth  is  that  a  good  dose  of  anger 
is  sometimes  very  helpful  in  life.  Anger  is 
creative  energy.  It  can  be  used  for  good  or 
for  bad.  The  challenge  is  to  channel  it 
properly.  Unleashed  in  an  uncontrolled 
way,  it  lashes  out  in  harsh  words,  biting 
insults,  violence,  sexual  aberrations,  riots, 
even  war.  Stuffed-up,  repressed  anger 
often  churns  out,  from  deep-down-with- 
in, a  wide  variety  of  maladies  like 
headaches,  ulcers,  chronic  depression  and 


occasional  unexplainable  explosions. 

But  the  gentle  find  creative  ways  to 
express  anger  in  "action  on  behalf  of  justice 
and  participation  in  die  transformation  of 
die  world."  For  those  eager  to  change  soci- 
etal structures,  education  for  justice  and 
peace  will  be  a  primary  means.  The 
preaching  ministry  and  sacrificial,  dying 
love  of  Jesus  provide  us  with  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  response  to  injus- 
tice and  violence.  Jesus  chooses  to  "resist 
the  evildoer"  by  speaking  the  truth  with 
love.  The  last  century  has  provided  us  with 
other  striking  examples  of  nonviolent 
strugglers  for  justice,  in  persons  like 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  Dorothy  Day. 

Peacemaking  and  reconciliation  too 
will  be  among  the  basic  goals  of  the  gentle. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  role  that  the 
Community  of  Sant'Egidio  played  in 
mediating  peace  in  Mozambique.  After  15 
years  of  civil  war,  "human  wisdom"  would 
surely  have  doubted  the  ability  of  a  "pow- 
erless" Italian  lay  community  to  accom- 
plish what  other  much  more  powerful 
groups  like  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Vatican  had  failed  to  bring  about.  Yet 
negotiations  were  successfully  completed 
in  1992,  with  the  coiumunity's  help,  and 
peace  continues  to  reign  in  that  country. 
Andrea  Riccardi,  one  of  die  founders  of  the 
Community  of  Sant'Egidio,  describes  the 
means  used  during  the  peacemaking  pro- 
cess as  "the  'weak  strength'  of  die  Gospel." 
Could  other  "powerless"  groups  show  sim- 
ilar courage  in  offering  their  services  as 


ministers  of  reconciliation  in  other  peren- 
nially troubled  spots  of  the  world? 

In  the  lives  of  the  gende,  conversation 
and  dialogue,  accompanied  by  suffering 
love,  will  be  among  the  principal  means  for 
settling  conflicts.  These  are  the  tools  diat 
Jesus  himself  used;  Paul  tells  the  Ephesians 
that  he  is  "our  peace,  and  breaks  down  the 
wall  of  separation."  If  the  community  of  his 
disciples  has  a  genuine  passion  for  dia- 
logue, justice  and  peace,  then  it  is  a  clear 
sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 

Gendeness  need  by  no  means  be  pas- 
sive. Rather,  "passionate"  gentleness 
knows  how  to  direct  anger,  to  channel  it  so 
that  "justice  rolls  like  a  river"  and  becomes 
a  mighty  torrent  that  uproots  oppressive 
societal  structures  and  softens  the  ground 
so  that  fresh  seeds  can  be  planted.  VV.  E.  B. 
DuBois  sums  up  this  gentle  passion  in  a 
lovely  prayer: 

Give  us  grace,  O  God,  to  dare  to 
do  the  deed  which  we  well  know 
cries  to  be  done.  Let  us  not  hesi- 
tate because  of  ease,  or  the  words 
of  men's  mouths,  or  our  own  lives. 
Mighty  causes  are  calling  us — the 
freeing  of  women,  the  training  of 
children,  the  putting  down  of  hate 
and  murder  and  poverty — all  these 
and  more.  But  they  call  with  voic- 
es that  mean  work  and  sacrifice 
and  death.  Mercifully,  grant  us,  O 
God,  the  spirit  of  Esther,  that  we 
may  say:  I  will  go  unto  the  King 
and  if  I  perish,  I  perish.  Amen.  El 
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When  Led  by 
the  Spirit? 

The  Rebirth  of 
Orthodoxy 

Signs  of  New  Life  in  Christianity 

By  Thomas  C.  Oden 

HarperSanFrancisco.  25 6p  $24.95 
ISBN  006009185X 

In  a  period  of  cultural  and  religious 
change,  this  book  detects  a  revival  of 
orthodoxy  that  offers  a  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent religious  turmoil.  Oden  divides  his 
treatment  into  two  parts.  The  first,  enti- 
ded  "The  Gift  of  New  Life,"  deals  with 
the  present  spiritual  crisis  in  Christianity 
and  the  emergence  of  a  new  orthodoxy. 
He  argues  that  rootlessness  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  current  problems  Christians 
face  and  that  a  recovery  of  ancient  wis- 
dom, rather  than  change,  is  the  way  to 
solve  them.  He  describes  orthodoxy  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  ancient  con- 
sensual tradition  of  Spirit-guided  discern- 
ment of  Scripture.  This  universal  agree- 
ment, which  expresses  itself  in  traditional 
spiritual  practices  such  as  reading  the 
Scriptures,  prayer,  ritual,  doctrinal 
integrity  and  moral  accountability,  can  be 
observed  across  demominational 
Christian  boundaries  and  has  its  counter- 
part in  Jewish  communities. 

The  indictment  of  the  modern  ecu- 
menical movement  is  one  of  the  more  neg- 
ative features  of  this  book.  Oden  has  noth- 
ing positive  to  say  about  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  which  are  depicted 
as  ultra-liberal,  modernist  and  character- 
ized by  revolutionary  pretenses,  whatever 
this  means.  He  draws  up  an  impressive 
chart  comparing  the  old  ecumenism  (that 
of  the  W.C.C.)  with  the  new  and  states 
that  the  former  has  damaged  the  cause  of 
Christian  unity.  This  hardly  does  justice  to 
many  successful  efforts  of  the  W.C.C.  to 
further  mutual  understanding  and  reduce 
conflict  between  the  various  Christian 
churches  and  different  faith  traditions.  The 
reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that  for 
the  author,  Christian  unity  ultimately  con- 
sists in  accepting  the  orthodoxy  he  so  pas- 
sionately  advocates.  In  another  chapter, 


which  explains  why  orthodoxy  has  persist- 
ed and  is  experiencing  a  revival,  the  main 
reasons  he  gives  can  be  probably  reduced 
to  one — namely,  that  die  new  orthodoxy  is 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  can  hardly 
miss  the  insinuation  that  anything  that 
happened  since  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies that  does  not  fit  into  his  view  of 
orthodoxy  is  not  guided  by  the  Spirit.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  author  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  social  and  psychological 
dynamics  that  play  an  important  role  in  the 
rise  of  fundamentalist  movements,  includ- 
ing the  one  he  endorses. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  "Signs 
of  New  Life,"  describes  in  some  detail 
evidence  of  this  recovery  of  orthodoxy. 
Here  Oden  deals  with  six  areas:  personal 
transformation,  which  shows  how  a 
return  to  orthodoxy  has  transformed  the 
lives  of  many  people;  faithful  scriptural 
interpretation,  which  refers  to  the  efforts 
to  recover  the  earliest  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture;  ancient  ecumeni- 
cal multiculturalism;  well-established 
secure  boundaries  "between  orthodoxy 
and  heresy";  ecumenical  roots  reclaimed; 
and  consensual  ecumenical  discernment. 

The  author,  however,  fails  to  mention 
the  spiritual  renewal  of  many  Christians 
who  have  not  returned  to  the  orthodoxy 
he  champions.  He  indirectly  rejects  most 
of  the  scriptural  studies  done  since  the 
late  19th  century,  studies  that  have 
increased  not  only  our  understanding  of 
the  good  news  but  also  nourished  the 
faith  of  many.  He  further  contends  that 
the  classical  ecumenical  method  of  consen- 
sus fidelimn  elaborated  by  Vincent  of 
Lerins  in  the  fifth  century  will  solve  the 
current  divisions  among  Christians  in  the 
2 1st  century.  He  does  not  show,  however, 
how  the  orthodoxy  he  is  promoting  can 
further  Christian  unity;  it  certainly  did 
not  do  so  in  the  early  church.  His  con- 
tention that  the  new  orthodoxy  calls  for  a 
more  radical  diversity,  inclusion  and  tol- 
erance does  not  square  with  the  fact  that 
Christian  movements  that  claim  they  are 
the  only  legitimate  expression  of  true 
Christianity  have  tended  to  be  intolerant 
and  belligerent,  as  recent  studies  of  fun- 
damentalism have  shown. 

This  book  obviously  advances  a 
Christian  conservative  and  fundamental- 
ist agenda,  even  though  the  author  does 


not  explicitly  acknowledge  it.  It  encour- 
ages us  to  return  to  an  earlier  form  of  a 
unified  Christianity  but  neglects  to  men- 
tion that  doctrinal  conflicts  and  divisions 
have  been  with  the  church  since  long 
before  the  modern  era.  It  presents  a  static 
view  of  Christianity  and,  the  author's 
views  notwithstanding,  leaves  us  with  a 
Christianity  too  tied  down  to  a  specific 
historical  and  cultural  period.  It  offers  no 
guidelines  as  to  how  the  church  can  react 
to  technology  and  globalization,  except 
maybe  to  retreat  into  the  presumed  safety 
and  security  of  the  conciliar  age.  In  spite 
of  his  insistence  that  the  new  orthodoxy  is 
multicultural,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
is  willing  to  consider  African  and  Asian 
forms  of  Christianity  that  can  be 
expressed  in  cultural  molds  different  from 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  His 
analysis  provides  no  theological  reflec- 
tions at  all  on  the  growing  religious  plu- 
ralism and  on  the  need  to  stress  social  jus- 
tice. The  future  of  a  faith  that  can  respond 
to  modern  developments  and  challenges 
only  by  harking  to  an  idyllic  past  cannot 
be  very  promising.  John  A.  Saliba 
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Following  up  on  his  popular  Walking 
the  Bible,  Bruce  Feiler,  journalist  and 
travel  writer,  now  presents  his  very  per- 
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common  patriarch  in  Abraham:  A 
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importance  of  his  topic — the  identity 
and  meaning  of  Abraham — is  both 
ancient  and  contemporary.  Indeed, 
within  hours  of  the  Iraqi  war's  begin- 
ning, an  Iraqi  spokesman  located  the 
hits  they  were  taking  "around  Ur, 
where  prophet  Abraham  was  born." 
Former  president  Jimmy  Carter 
invoked  Abraham's  name  as  well,  when 
he  wrote  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  in 
his  book  The  Blood  of  Abraham.  And 
many  are  the  interfaith  dialogue  groups 
and  gatherings  that  invoke  his  name  as 
the  reason  for  possible  common  ground 
among  the  three  monotheistic  religions. 

But  as  Feiler  points  out,  the  reasons 
for  contemporary  thinkers  to  invoke  the 
memory  of  Father  Abraham  is  perhaps 
less  interesting  than  the  reasons  why 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  all 
chose  him  when  they  first  articulated 
their  respective  stories:  "At  every  transi- 
tional moment  in  the  evolution  of  reli- 
gion, each  subsequent  incarnation  of 
monotheism  chose  to  link  itself  back  to 
the  same  man."  Although  the  historical 
data  about  Abraham's  life  are  few, 
Feiler  energetically  applies  himself  to 
the  task  of  following  the  narratives  and 
meanings  of  Abraham  in  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam.  With  each,  he 
seeks  to  answer  why  this  patriarch  cap- 
tured the  imaginations  of  their  respec- 
tive foundational  thinkers.  Thus 
Feiler's  subtitle:  "A  Journey  to  the 
Heart  of  Three  Faiths." 

Alternately  scholarly  and  personal 
in  choosing  his  sources — the  author 
calls,  for  instance,  on  the  Scripture 
scholars  Jon  Levenson  and  Carol 
Newsome,  and  then  on  the  local 
Catholic  priest  where  he  grew  up  and 
the  rabbi  who  marked  his  bar  mitzvah — 
Feiler  engagingly  takes  the  reader  to 
the  geographical  and  imaginative 
worlds  that  must  all  be  visited  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  patriarch.  On 
occasion,  one  might  quibble  about  the 
breezy  way  Feiler  approaches  his  sub- 
ject. On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  he 
notes  the  lack  of  (famous)  Hollywood 
representations  of  Abraham:  "the  real 
story  of  Abraham  is  actually  closer  to  an 
old-fashioned  buddy  picture  involving 
him  and  God,"  or  he  tells  us  that  Carol 
Newsome  is  "a  petite,  fair-haired 
Alabaman  with  a  Harvard  Ph.D."  On 
the  other  hand,  for  a  popular  introduc- 


tion to  this  both  ancient  and  contempo- 
rary central  figure,  such  personal 
impressions  help  move  the  narrative 
along. 

Feiler  paces  his  chronicle  well  with 
personal  conversations  and  impression- 
istic comments.  In  the  end,  the  reader 
comes  to  know  not  only  the  respective 
literary  depictions  of  Abraham  in 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  but  also 
how  imaginatively  each  tradition  has  re- 
understood  and  used  him  for  their  own 
doctrinal  purposes.  Certainly  Feiler  is 
not  a  biblical  scholar,  but  he  has 
engaged  some  ot  the  right  people.  He 


has  interpreted  them  correctly  and 
translated  them  appropriately  for  the 
more  popular  audience  he  seeks,  and 
deserves,  to  reach. 

As  his  journey  unfolds,  Feiler  relates 
the  stories  about  Abraham  with  colorful 
language  and  deftness.  But  as  the  book 
progresses  he  becomes  more  befuddled 
and  frustrated:  Is  there  no  solid  histori- 
cal foundation  on  which  all  religions 
can  agree?  In  the  end,  he  concludes  that 
while  Abraham  is  not  merely  a  theolog- 
ical Rorschach  image  from  which  any 
interpretation  may  be  drawn,  nonethe- 
less Abraham's  richness  lies  precisely  in 
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the  marvelous  variety  of  stories  and 
interpretations  that  he  has  generated 
through  the  centuries.  At  the  end  of 
Feiler's  research  and  travels,  one 
Christian  interlocutor  tells  him  that  he 
has  discovered  "a  giant  figure,  who 
holds  our  joint  [Jewish  and  Christian] 
expectations  in  his  life  and  whose  char- 
acter we  both  see  as  representing  the 
best  of  ourselves. ..and  now  let's  find  a 
Muslim.  The  three  of  us  will  do  the 
same,  and  we're  on  the  way  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  world." 

Well,  maybe.  But  for  the  general 
reader  trying  to  find  the  meaning  and 
shape  of  Abraham  today,  Feiler's  short, 
accessible  book  is  a  very  good  place  to 
start.  Michael  McGarry 
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Sweetness  and 
Light 

Isn't  It  Romantic? 

An  Entertainment 

Ron  Hansen 

HarperCollins.  198p$17.95 
ISBN  0060511662 

In  Vienna  they  say,  "M/'f  Schlag."  In 
America  they  say,  "A  dollop  of  whipped 
cream."  In  bookstores  they  now  say, 
"Isn't  It  Romantic?,  please." 

For  Ron  Hansen's  new  novel  Isn  V  It 
Romantic?,  subtitled  "An  Entertainment," 
is  just  that:  a  Schlag,  a  dollop  of  sweet 
cream,  an  entertainment, 
a  sip  of  champagne,  a 
screwball     comedy,  a 
romp,  a  bauble,  a  love  let- 
ter to  Nebraska. 
Yes,  to  Nebraska. 
Ron  Hansen,  Nebras- 
ka native,   professor  at 
Santa   Clara  University7 
and  very  serious  novelist 
{Mariette  in  Ecstasy,  Aniens 
and  Hitlers  Niece),  has 
suddenly  decided  to  play. 
And  he  does  it  well. 

He  plays  in  this  novel 
about  wine  (in  Nebraska?) 
and  about  romance  (in 
Nebraska,  of  course). 
How  to  review  such  a 
novel?  Very  lightlv. 

The  plot?  Natalie  and 
Pierre,  young,  French  and 
engaged  to  each  other,  are 
in  America  on  vacation. 
Touring  the  United 
States  by  bus,  they 
become  stranded  in 
Seldom,  Neb.  (pop.  395). 
It's  a  town  of  improbabili- 
ties: it  was  founded  by  a 
French  trapper,  makes 
fine  wine,  knows  a  bit  of 
French,  welcomes  out- 
siders and  every  August 
puts  on  "The  Revels." 
During  these  "Revels," 
French  boy  and  French 
girl  meet  American  boy 
and  American  girl,  fall  in 
love  with  new  girl  and 


~[A]n  invitation  to  join  the  great  oompiny  of  those  who  boldU  contend  for  a 
living  uidtnon  "  — Rl CHARD  JOHN  NeuHaUS,  editor  in  chief  of  Fmt  Thmp 
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new  boy  and  are  named  king  and  queen 
of  the  Revels.  At  the  end,  boy  gets  girl. 

But  who  gets  whom?  Does  French 
get  American?  Or  French  get  French, 
and  American,  American?  As  in  good 
slapstick,  the  first  half  quietly  sets  up  the 
second  half.  Along  the  way  come  froth, 
chance  happenings,  wine  tastings,  sub- 
plots, mix-ups.  The  plot,  seemingly  off- 
hand, is  carefully  crafted,  and  the  organi- 
zation, seemingly  invisible,  is  clever.  An 
Ella  Fitzgerald  song,  for  example,  casual- 
ly mentioned  on  page  10,  presages  the 
humming  of  "Isn't  It  Romantic?"  on  page 
166  and  Ella  Fitzgerald's  sung  version  on 
page  196.  Rodgers  and  Hart's  song  thus 
pervades  the  climax  and  provides  the 
title. 

Characterization?  Just  enough  for 
the  plot:  Natalie  is  curvy  and  gorgeous, 
Pierre,  a  hunk  but  prissy.  He's  from  an 
old  French  wine-making  family,  the 
Smiths  of  "Smith  et  Fils."  All  others  are 
props,  colorful,  delightful  props:  Owen 
Nelson,  who  runs  a  gas  station  and  makes 
world-class  wine  called  "Cote  du  Silo"; 
Iona  Christiansen,  a  pouting  blonde 
beauty  of  a  waitress;  Dick  Tupper,  who 
owns  "twelve  hundred  acres  plus  farm 
buildings,  machinery  and  feeder  pens" 
and  wears  silk  pajamas.  I  won't  even 
mention  two  kids  in  scuba  gear  who,  with 
grand  comic  irrelevance,  pop  in  and  out 
of  the  novel. 

Amid  the  romp,  Ron  Hansen,  past 
master  of  image  and  style,  remains  no  less 
an  artist,  even  if  an  artist  of  whipped 
cream.  His  comparisons  and  images — his 
special  talent — are  typically  vivid  and 
unusual.  An  Ohio  diner  serves  "a  softball 
of  mashed  potatoes"  with  "Crayola-yel- 
low gravy."  Nebraska  has  "skies  of  a 
Windex  blue"  "where. ..the  east  and  west 
peter  out."  Seldom 's  fairgrounds  have  "a 
miniature  Eiffel  Tower  ring  toss  booth" 
and  "a  French  Foreign  Legion  shooting 
gallery  with  Algerian  rifles  and  tin  camels 
for  targets."  A  concession  serves  "a  vanil- 
la ice  cream  cone  that  a  churring  machine 
had  stacked  like  a  minaret."  At  night 
"lightning  bugs  flickered  and  trembled 
and  described  strange  golden  alphabets 
in  the  air."  The  noise  of  a  car  door  gen- 
tly closed  is  "softer  than  the  crunch  of 
celery  at  a  ladies'  tea." 

His  humor  and  satire  are  as  gentle  as 
that  car  door,  as  he  quietly  makes  the 
reader  smile  about  French  attitudes 


toward  the  United  States  ("but  they  are 
peasants"),  American  roadside  attractions 
("a  living  diorama  of  all  seven  native 
Nebraska  grasses"),  out-of-it  Americans 
("Joan  of  Arc  was  my  heart  throb  when  I 
was  a  boy")  and  super-Nebraskans 
(Cornhuskers  football  scores  on  the 
back  of  a  winemaker's  labels).  Hansen 
can  be  subtle,  too,  with  a  throw-away 
play  on  Roethke's  poem  "My  Papa's 
Waltz":  in  the  middle  of  a  slapstick 
scene  he  adds,  "Such  a  waltzing  was  not 
easy." 

In  Seattle  for  a  reading  at  Elliot  Bay 
Book  Company,  Hansen  said  that  Isn't  It 
Romantic?  has  been  rattling  around  his 
mind  since  9/11,  and  he  thought  America 


needed  something  light.  In  the  process, 
two  ideas  merged.  Years  ago  his  car 
broke  down  in  western  Nebraska.  He 
took  a  Greyhound  bus,  saw  two  passen- 
gers who  couldn't  speak  English  and 
wondered  what  the  United  States  looked 
like  from  their  perspective.  Then  he  read 
about  an  Arizona  town  that  had  a  local 
festival  every  year  and  arrested  two  out- 
side visitors  so  they  could  make  them 
king  and  queen. 

The  imagination  works  wonders.  It 
combines  strange  things.  So  does  Ron 
Hansen.  As  a  result,  Isn't  It  Romantic?  is  a 
lively  whimsy,  a  light  entertainment,  a 
wonderful  whipped  cream  romp. 

Joseph  J.  Feeney 
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classifieds 

Books 

LECTIONARY  AUDIO  STORYBOOK.  52  Sundays. 

Theology,  spirituality  and  religious  imagina- 
tion. E-mail:  bob@wilhelm.name;  Web  site: 
www.Iectionan-storybook.com. 

WANT  REAL  INSPIRATION?  Hit  vwvw.heaven- 

hink.com 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  Charis  Ministries.  Charis 
Ministries  is  an  apostolate  of  the  Chicago  Pro\"ince 
of  Jesuits,  providing  spiritual  retreats  and  other 
activities  for  adults  in  their  20's  and  30's.  The 
Associate  Director  for  Charis  Ministries  will  work 
in  Chicago  providing  programmatic,  pastoral  and 
adrninistrative  leadership  for  the  organization.  This 
is  a  full-time,  permanent  position  with  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  The  position  includes  pastoral 
responsibilities  for  activities  for  young  adults  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdioceses 
of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  with  Jesuit  alumni, 
the  coordination  of  more  than  75  committed  vol- 
unteers and  managerial  responsibilities  for  the 
organization.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  or  related 
area  and  proven  experience  (3-5  years)  in  direct 
ministry  and  organizing  ministry  programs.  S/he 
will  have  been  a  successful  supenisor  to  adminis- 
trative and  pastoral  staff.  S/he  must  be  familiar  and 


comfortable  working  with  the  Roman  Catholic  tra- 
dition, spiritualities  (especially  Ignatian  spirituality) 
and  rituals,  and  with  other  Roman  Catholic 
ordained  and  lay  ministers.  S/he  must  possess 
strong  and  demonstrated  pastoral,  organizational 
and  communications  skills,  great  enthusiasm  and  a 
flexible  schedule  for  occasional  evening  and  week- 
end responsibilities.  To  apply,  send  resume,  cover 
letter,  salary  history  and  references  to:  Michael 
Sparough,  S.J.,  Charis  Ministries,  1400  W.  Devon 
Ave.,a  war  Box  415,  Chicago  IL  60660;  Ph:  (773) 
508-2840;  e-mail:  charisfras@jesuits.net;  Web  site: 
www.jesuits.net/chatis.  Review  of  complete  appli- 
cations will  begin  April  25,  with  start  date  of  June 
2003. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY. 

Campus  Ministry  at  Yillanova  University  is  seeking 
a  campus  minister  who  is  committed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  young  adult  spirituality  through  faith- 
based  service  to  the  marginalized  and  disadvan- 
taged in  the  local  community.  -As  a  member  of  a 
large  campus  ministry  staff  and  the  service  and 
social  justice  team,  this  minister  will  coordinate  and 
develop  a  diverse  service  program  including  16-20 
service  projects  for  approximately  200  students  per 
week  You  will  implement  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice, education,  reflection  and  celebration  that  will 
encourage  volunteers  to  learn  about  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  to  reflect  on  service  as  praxis  of  faith  and 
to  seek  ways  to  be  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  social 
justice.  Emphasis  will  be  on  developing,  supervising 
and  empowering  student  leaders  who  will  work 
with  the  minister  to  build  relationships  with  com- 
munity partners  and  volun- 
teers. 

Applicants  should  have  a 
foundational  understanding  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology  and 
practice  and  be  committed  to 
further  the  mission  of  Catholic 
higher  education  in  the 
Augustinian  tradition.  This 
minister  is  responsible  to  the 
Catholic  Campus  Mnistry 
Association's  Code  of  Ethics 
and  Standards.  This  position 
requires  a  flexible  work  sched- 
ule including  evenings  and 
weekend  responsibilities. 
Candidate  must  possess  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  theology  or 
related  field,  knowledge  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  and 
the  psvchological  and  spiritual 
development  of  young  adults. 
A  minimum  of  two  years  of 
demonstrated  experience 
developing  and  coordinating  a 
service  program  required. 
Experience  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent 
benefits  package,  including 
100  percent  tuition  remission, 
health/dental  coverage  and  13 
paid  holidays.  Qualified  candi- 
dates should  forw  ard  a  resume 


to:  James  S.  Kane,  Jr.,  SPUR,  Associate  Director, 
Human  Resources,  Villanova  University,  800 
Lancaster  Avenue,  Villanova,  PA  19085;  e-mail: 
hr@villanova.edu.  EOE. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  A  vibrant,  subur- 
ban parish  of  2,900  culturally  diverse  households 
with  a  pastoral  staff  committed  to  shared  ministry 
is  seeking  qualified  candidate  to  assume  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Pre-K  3  through  grade  eight,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  Blue  Ribbon  School  of 
607  students.  Successful  candidate  should  have 
Catholic  school  teaching  and  administrative  expe- 
rience, a  master's  degree,  as  well  as  appropriate 
administrative  certification.  The  interested  candi- 
date should  excel  in  working  collaboratively  as 
part  of  a  pastoral  staff  and  team  member.  Salary 
and  benefits  are  negotiable.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Principal  Search  Committee,  St.  Matthias 
Parish,  168  John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerset,  NJ 
08873;  or  e-mail:  pastor@smiatthias.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  St.  Albert  the 
Great  Newman  Parish  in  Las  Cruces,  NjVI.,  is 
seeking  a  full-time  person  to  serve  as  Director  of 
Campus  Alinistry.  St.  Albert's  is  a  vibrant  and 
growing  university  parish  serving  the  student  faith 
community  at  New  Mexico  State  LTniversity.  The 
director  is  responsible  for  programs  ranging  from 
retreats  to  adult  confirmation  and  social  activities  to 
social  justice.  An  MA  in  pastoral  ministry  or  relat- 
ed field  is  required,  along  with  some  experience  in 
pastoral  ministry'.  Send  resume  to:  Chuck 
Boehmer,  St.  Albert  the  Great  Newman  Parish, 
2615  S.  Solano,  Las  Cruces,  NM  88001.  For  ques- 
tions, call  Chuck  at  (505)  522-6202;  e-mail: 
info@newman-center.org;  www.nevvman- 
center.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Grades  6-young 
adult.  St.  Ann's  Parish  in  Lexington,  Neb.,  is 
accepting  resumes  to  fill  this  position  by  July  1, 
2003.  Looking  for  Catholic  role  model  who  enjoys 
teaching  and  working  with  youth/young  adults. 
Applicant  needs  good  organizational  and  motiva- 
tional skills,  must  be  able  to  work  with  others,  be 
bilingual.  Please  send  resume  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to:  Rev.  Donald  A.  Buhrman,  St.  Ann's 
Church,  P.O.  Box  578,  Lexington,  NE  68850- 
0578;  Ph:  (308)  324-4647;  e-mail:  Frdon@cozad- 
tel.net. 

HISPANIC  MINISTRY/SOCIAL  CONCERNS.  Holy 
Redeemer  Parish  seeks  full-time,  bilingual 
(Spanish/English)  director  of  Hispanic 
Ministry/Social  Concerns.  Experience  and  related 
degree  required.  Send  resume  to:  Leo  Langer, 
Holy  Redeemer  Church,  503  W.  Lyon,  Marshall, 
MN  56258;  e-mail:  llanger@holy-redeemer.com. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  LITURGY  AND 
MUSIC.  Full-time  position  with  culturally  diverse 
parish  of  2,300  families  with  six  weekend  liturgies. 
General  responsibilities  include:  coordinating  litur- 
gical ministers  (lectors,  greeters,  artists,  CLOW, 
etc.);  training,  developing,  accompanying  or  lead- 
ing liturgical  musicians,  cantors  and  choir  directors 
and  members.  Qualifications  include:  Catholic 
liturgical  theology  degree,  proficiency  in 
organ/piano/voice,  experience  in  multicultural 


Now?  Especially  Now! 
Study  in  Jerusalem... 

So  come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

•  Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

•  One-Month  Summer  Program 

•  Christmas  or  Easter  Laity 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 
*  ©  © 

Fax:  (972) -2-67 '6-09 1 4 
Email:  tantur@netvision.net.il 
Visit  our  Website-,  www.come.to/tantur 

Administered  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  USA. 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 


UNIVERSITY  o\ 

B 
DAYTON 

Summer  MA.  Classes        50%  Tuition  Discount 

•  CLASSES  FOR  CREDIT,  AUDIT,  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  • 
•  PASTORAL  MINISTRY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES  • 
•  EARN  YOUR  DEGREE  IN  THE  SUMMERS  • 

•  Inexpensive  Air- 
Conditioned  Housing 

•  Tuition:  $240  per 
semester  credit  hour 

•  Audit  Fee:  $120  per 
"credit  hour" 

•  A  vibrant  learning 

community 

•  Year-round  M.  A.  and 
Ph.  D.  programs 

•  For  more  information 
on  programs,  financial 
aid,  and  admissions: 

Religious  Studies  Department 
University  of  Dayton 
300  College  Park 
Dayton  OH  45469-1530 

(937)  229-4321 

RelStudy@udayton.edu 

www.udayton.edu/~relstudy 

ONE  AND  TWO  WEEK  COURSES 

Ecclesiology  (3  cr.)                                        July  7 -July  18                                                Dennis  Doyle 
Theology  of  Ministry  (3  cr.)                          July  2  1  -  August  1                      Angela  Ann  Zukowski,  MHSH 
Prophets  (3  cr.)                                           June  23  -  July  4                                            Vincent  Branick 
Synoptic  Gospels  (3  cr.)                               July  2  1  -  August  1                                       Joseph  Kozar,  SM 
Trent  to  Vatican  II  (3  cr.)                               June  23  -  July  4                                   Cheryl  Clemons,  OSU 
Approaches  to  Morality  (3  cr.)                         July  7  -  July  18                                            Brad  Kallenberg 
Foundations  of  Biblical  Studies  (2  cr.)                  July  21-31                                     Pamela  Thimmes,  OSF 
Eucharist  (1  cr.)                                             June  23  -27                                                  Jack  Kroeger 
Sacraments  of  Initiation  (1  cr.)                         June  30  -  July  3                                                Jack  Kroeger 
Sacraments  of  Christian  Living  (1  cr.)                   July  7-11                                                    Jack  Kroeger 
Marianist  Spirituality  (1  cr.)                               July  7-11                                                James  Fitz,  SM 
Spirituality  for  Ministry  ( 1  cr.)                            July  14-  18                                             Marguerite  Merz 
Research  Methods  (1  cr.)                              July  28  -  August  1                                     Sandra  Yocum  Mize 
Religious  Ed.:  Theory  and  Practice*                June  16-18,20,23,25                 Angela  Ann  Zukowski,  MHSH 

*  3  cr.-additional  e-learning  component 

Additional  one-week  courses  with  Angela  Ann  Zukowski,  MHSH,  Judith  Martin,  SSJ,  Patty  McCulloch, 
Jean  Marie  Hiesberger,  Nick  Cardilino,  Gaye  Williams  Ortiz,  and  Vicki  Wells  Bernard  in  the 
Pastoral  Communications  and  Ministry  Institute  (June  16-27) 

LOYOLA 

INSTITUTE 

FOR 

MINISTRY 


LOYOLA 

UNIVERSITY' 
NEW  ORLEANS 

UM  On-Campus  Program  \ 
Campus  Box  67 
6363  St. Charles  Ave. 
Hew  Orleans,  IA  70 11 8 
(800)  777-5469 
E-mail:  Um@loyno.edu 
wvvw.loyno.edu  /  ii  m 


On-campus  Summer  2003  Courses 

Special  Early  Session  Course 

June  1 1  -  June  1  3        Foundations  of  Youth  Ministry  Robert  McCarty,  D.Min. 

(Required  follow-up  class  sessions  for  graduate-credit  and  c.e.u. /certificate  students  are  scheduled  for  October  3-4,  2003) 

One  Week  Courses 

June  1 6  -  June  1 9        Contemporary  Women  Theologians  Pauline  Turner,  D.Min. 

June  23  -  June  26        Stewardship  &  Financial  Management  in  the  Local  Faith  Community  Brian  B.  Reynolds,  Ed.D. 

June  30  -  July  3  Parish  Life  and  Ministry  Rev.  Patrick  Brennan,  D.Min. 

Three  Week  Courses 

June  16  -  July  3  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  Barbara  Fleischer,  Ph.D. 

Christology:  Ancient  &  Present-Day  Bernard  Cooke,  Th.D. 

Spirituality  for  Ministers  Rev.  Gerald  Fagin,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Religious  Education  Across  the  Curriculum  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  Ed.D. 

July  7  -  July  24  Jewish  Roots  of  Christian  Faith  Thomas  Ryan,  Ph.D. 

Spirituality,  Morality,  and  Ethics  Rev.  Gerald  Fagin,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care  &  Counseling  James  O'Neill,  Ed.D. 

Special  Course 

May  20  -  August  5       Clinical  Pastoral  Training  (CPT)  James  O'Neill,  Ed.D. 

Friday-Evening  Free  Public  Lectures  and  Saturday  Workshops: 

Friday  Lectures  at  7  p.m.  with  reception;  Saturday  workshops  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

June  20  -  21  Proclaiming  and  Preaching  the  Gospel  with  Children  Rev.  Don  Wester,  D.Min. 

June  27  -  28  The  Problem  of  Evil,  Christian  Tradition,  ond  the  Modern  World  Rev.  Stephen  Duffy,  S.T.D. 

July  11-12  Religious  Fundamentalism:  U.S.  and  Worldwide  Perspectives  R.  Scott  Appleby,  Ph.D. 

Tuition:  Graduate  tuition  $208  (U.S.)  per  credit  •  CEU  tuition  $1  10  per  credit  •  Non-credit  listener  $70  per  credit 
Comfortable,  modern  campus  housing  is  available. 


Wisdom 

SPREADS 
HER  »^pABEE 


Proverbs  9,2 


■p5  INVriXTlON 

to  single  Catholic  women,  ages  19-55. 
Come,  experience  and  extend 
hospitality  through  participation  in  the 
ministries  of  the  Daughters  of  Wisdom. 

•  to  seek  and  find  Divine  Wisdom  in 
the  work  and  prayer  of  daily  life; 

•  to  reflect  on  the  day's  experience  in 
a  community  of  Daughters  of  Wisdom. 


•  at  Wisdom's  Center,  a  place  for 


women  and  children,  Lewiston,  ME, 
June  6-13  or  August  8-15,  2003 

•  at  Wisdom  House  Retreat  and 

Conference  Center,  Litchfield,  CT, 

www.wisdomhouse.org 

July  20-27  or  August  15-22,  2003 

For  information  contact: 

Sister  Lucy  Clynes,  DW 

385  Ocean  Ave.,  Islip,  NY  11751 

E-mail:  LClynes48@aol.com 
www.daughtersofwisdom.org 


M  T  NOBODYSPTR  TT 


>-  in-" 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  ■  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  •  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S. /Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  •  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  ext.  7613 
www.loyola.edu/pastoral 


Maryknoll 
Priest  &  Brother 
Associates 


Becoming  an  associate 
Maryknoll  Priest  or  Brother 
offers  you  a  unique  opportunity... 
in  overseas  mission! 

Contact: 

Fr.  Tom  Marti,  M.M.,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  304 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  10545-0304 
Tel.  914.941.7590.  ext.  2533 
e-mail:  associates@maryknoll.org 
www.  maryknoll .  org 


JyfZ^  T  i  ties 

Insights  for  all  who  seek  a  better  understanding 

Jeffery  VanderWilt 

Communion  with 
Non-Catholic  Christians 

Risks,  Challenges,  and  Opportunities 

0-8146-2895-8  Paper,  232  pp.,  6x9,  S18.95 
ww  w.l  itpress.org/Store/detai  I.  cfm?ID=2355 

"All  Christians  who  thirst  for  unity  and  for  honesty 
should  welcome  this  book. " 
Gordon  W.  Lalhrop 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia 
Raniero  Cantalamessa,  O.F.M.  Cap. 

Come,  Creator  Spirit 

Meditations  on  the  Veni  Creator 

Insights  on  the  Holy  Spirit  with  reflections, 
hymnography  of  Christian  traditions,  and  testimonies 
of  the  saints  for  all  those  who  seek  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

0-8146-2871-0   Paper,  392  pp.,  5  Ve  x  8  $19.95 
Rights:  World,  except  Africa  and  Asia 
www. litpress.org/Store/detail. cfm?ID=12571 

At  bookstores  or  contact 

m  LITURGICAL  PRESS 

U  1-800-858-5450  www.litpress.org 


cbcjdi@aol.com.  Deadline  for  applications:  May 
1,2003. 


parish  and  ?ood  communications  skills.  Send 
resume  and  references  by  May  15  to:  Greg 
McNabb,  St.  Anthony  Parish,  314  S.  4th  Street, 
Seattle,  WA  98055;  Ph:  (425)  255-  3 1 32;  e-mail: 
ffregmcnabb@stanthon\Tentonwa.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  CHILDREN'S  MIN- 
ISTRIES. A  vibrant,  suburban  parish  of  2,900  cul- 
turally div  erse  households  with  a  pastoral  staff 
committed  to  shared  ministry  is  seeking  qualified 
candidate  to  coordinate  programs  and  ministries 
for  children's  religious  faith  formation.  The  posi- 
tion includes  the  administration  of  the  current 
traditional  model  of  religious  education  and 
sacramental  preparation  as  w  ell  as  mo\ing  tow  ard 
alternative  models  of  catechesis  for  children  and 
their  families.  The  successful  candidate  should 


have  a  B.A.  or  MA  degree  in  religious  education 
for  pastoral  ministry  and  appropriate  parish 
administrativ  e  experience.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Children's  Ministries  Search  Committee,  St 
Matthias  Parish,  168  John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd., 
Somerset,  NJ  08873;  or  email: 
pastor@stmatthias.net. 

PRESIDENT.  San  Miguel  School,  Providence, 
R.I.,  a  Lasallian  middle  school  for  boys  in  the  San 
Mguel/Xativity  School  model  (www  .sanmiguel- 
prov.org  or  www'.miguelschools.org),  seeks  a 
President.  To  receive  a  description  of  the  posi- 
tion, contact  or  send  a  letter  of  intent  and  resume 
to:  San  Miguel  Search  Committee,  Christian 
Brothers  Center,  635  Ocean  Road,  Narragansett, 
RI   02882;    Ph:    (401)    789-0244;  e-mail: 


PRINCIPAL,  San  Miguel  School— faith-based, 
mission  driven,  sponsored  by  DeLaSalle 
Christian  Brothers,  seeking  visionary  experi- 
enced principal  as  educational  and  faith  leader  of 
campus  in  Spanish-speaking  neighborhood. 
Contact:  Edmund  Siderewicz,  F.S.C., 
President,  San  Miguel  Schools,  1949  W.  48th 
Street,  Chicago,  IL  60609;  e-mail: 
edsiderewicz@hotmail.com. 

YOUTH  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  to  bring  the 
Catholic  faith  to  life  for  some  enthusiastic 
young  people.  Competitive  salary  with  bene- 
fits. Degree  preferred  or  experience  and  com- 
pletion of  diocesan  training  necessary.  Send 
resume  to:  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Church,  644 
S.  9th  St.,  Lake  Wales,  FL  33853.  Please 
include  employment  and  volunteer  history. 
Three  personal  references  whom  you  have 
known  for  at  least  five  years  (include  address 
and  telephone  number).  Selection  process  will 
require  criminal  background  check  and 
employment  verification  screening.  Resumes 
need  to  be  received  no  later  than  May  9. 

Retreats 

DYNAMIC.  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  PINES  RETREAT  CENTER  in 

Fremont,  Ohio,  offers  private,  preached  and 
directed  retreats.  Private  bedrooms,  dining  room, 
63  acres  of  meditation  areas,  walking  paths, 
swimming  pool.  Three  hermitages.  Call  for 
brochure:  (419)  332-6522;  e-mail: 
olprc@ezworks.net;  W  eb  site:  vvww.nwonline- 
.net/thepines. 

Web  Sites 

SOMETHING     TO     THINK     ABOUT!  Visit 

\\  «  \\  vv.consciencemusic.com. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 

ice.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  cither  the  print  veision  of 
Aniaica  or  at  our  Web  she:  http://vrcrc:.ammca- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  air  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
piint  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  sidmiitted  by  e-mail 
to:  a<ls@a?/ieiicapi-ess.07g;  fyfax  to  (928)  222-2107; 
by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Depaitnient,  America* 
106  West  56th  Sr.,  Nov  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not 
accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  \lasta~Card  and  J  Isa 
accepted.  For  more  infonimtion  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Boston  College  Institute  of  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry 


Continuing  a  Tradition  of  Excellence  in 
Educating  for  Ministry  since  1911 


Degree  Programs: 

•  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  CA  E  S,  and 
Ph.D.  in  Religion  and  Education 

Dual  Degrees: 

•  M.A./M.S.W.  Social  Work, 
M.A./M.A.  Counseling 
Psychology,  M.A./M.S.  Nursing, 
M.A./M.Ed.  Educational 
Administration 

•  Web  on-line  distance  education 

•  Generous  financial  assistance 

•  Scholarships  for  those  working/ 
volunteering  in  a  New  England 
Diocese 

•  Graduate  student  housing 

•  Continuing  Education  Certificates: 
Leadership,  Liturgy  and 
Spirituality  (Post-Master's) 


SESSION  ONE:  June  23- July  3 


Thomas  Beaudoin 

Donald  Cozzens 
Michael  Himes 
Bruce  Morrill,  SJ 
Sandra  Schneiders.  IHM 

&  Mary  Rose  Bumpus.  RSM 
Thomas  Sweetser,  SJ 

&  Peg  Bishop,  OSF 


Popular  Medio  Culture,  Theology  and 
Ministry 

Ministry  for  the  Church  of  the  21  *  Century 
Ecdesiology 

Divine  Worship  and  Human  Healing 
Gospel  Spiritualities:  Luke  and  John 

The  Parish  as  Covenant:  A  Call  to 
Pastoral  Partnership 


POST-MASTER'S  CERTIFICATE  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SPIRITUALITY 

Colleen  Griffith,  Years  1,  2  &  3: 

Rosemary'  Brennan,  CSJ      Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 

&  guest  faculty 


SESSION  TWO:  July  7- July  18 


Conference  week  &  two-week  course 


Michael  Carotta 
WEEK  1: 
WEEK  2: 


Bernard  Cooke 
Colleen  Griffith 
Carmen  Xanko 

James  Xickoloff 
Jane  Regan 

Marv  Ellen  Sheehan,  MM 


Adolescent  Catechesis 
Re-envisioning  Adolescent  Catechesis 
Issues  and  Challenges  for 

Adolescent  Catechesis 
Theology  of  Ministry 
Theology,  Spirituality  and  the  Body 
Catholic  Social  Teaching:  Principles, 

Preferences  and  Forgotten  Options 
The  Spirituality  of  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
Fostering  Faith  Across  the  Life-Cycle 
Pastoral  Issues  and  Feminist  Theology 


SESSION  THREE:  July  21 -August  1 


Maryanne  Confoy,  RSC      Theology  and  Pastoral  Practice 

Richard  Gaillardetz 
Roberto  Goizueta 
John  Haught 


Mar)1  Hines 

Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 
Robert  VerEecke,  SJ 


Foundations  of  Theology 
Liberation  Christology 
God  in  a  Postmodern  Age:  Conversation 
between  Faith  and  Science 
Mary  and  the  Saints  in  Christian  Tradition: 
Resources  for  Contemporary  Spirituality? 
Understanding  Hebrew  Scriptures 
Sacred  and  Liturgkal  Dance  Study  Program 


Boston  College 

for  information,  contact: 

Mary  Magennis 
Institute  of  Religious  Education 
:"  and  Pastoral  Ministry 
Department  J 

-Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467-3931 
800-487-1 1*7  or  617-552-8440 
Fax:617-552-0811 
e-mail:  irepm@bc.edu 
}  http://ww.lx.edu/irepm.htrnl 
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We  are  not  America  Online 

But  America  is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 
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Learning 

to  Read  Music 

Learn  to  Read  Music 


This  innovative  program  will  give  you  all  the  basics 
of  reading  music  in  a  format  designed  to  make  it 
easy  to  learn  on  your  own.  It's  ideal  for  anyone  who 
never  had  the  chance  to  learn  musical  notation  or 
read  the  music  for  the  non-melody  parts.  This 
program  teaches  all  the  basics  of  reading  notes, 
musical  staff,  time  signatures,  sharps  and  flats,  and 
repeat  signs.  Includes  an  80-minute  cassette  and  a  booklet  containing 
90  helpful  diagrams.  Order  #S17065,  $15.95. 


A  History  of  Music  of  the 
Western  World  (iioo-mo) 


This  12-cassette  program  is  for  anyone  who  likes 
music  and  would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 
Stimulating  discussions  by  15  prominent  authori-  / 
ties  are  illustrated  with  musical  examples  per- 
formed by  major  international  orchestras  and 
chamber  groups.  Commentators  include  Dr.  Christopher  Page  of  Oxford 
University;  Anthony  Rooley,  founder  of  the  Early  Music  Centre  in  London; 
and  Christopher  Hogwood,  director  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Titles  include:  (1)  Medieval  Music,  (2)  Renaissance  Music,  (3) 
The  Baroque  Period,  (4)  The  Classical  Period,  (5)  The  Romantic 
Period,  (6)  The  Modem  Period,  (7)  Contemporary  Music,  (8) 
Approaches  to  Popular  Music,  (9)  Tlie  History  of  Percussion  Instru- 
ments, (10)  The  Story  of  Reggae  and  Calypso,  (11)  Introduction  to 
English  Folk  Music,  (12)  Instruments  around  the  World.  Order 
#S1 1 100,  $69.50.  Also  available  on  12  CDs  for  $99.00.  Order  #SCD100. 
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Relaxation 
Exercise* 


Learn  How  to  Relax 

The  ability  to  relax  is  not  something  we're  born 

with;  instead  it's  a  skill  that  must  be  learned. 

This  program,  by  noted  psychologist  Arnold 
Lazarus,  will  teach  you  all  the  six  critical 
stress-reduction  exercises  necessary  to 
achieve    both    physical    and  ment 

'    relaxation.  The  series  of  progressive 

H  exercises  on  three  audio 
cassettes  provides 


Learn  the  Power  of 
Self-Esteem 


Time  after  time,  studies  of  groups  of 
successful  people  have  shown  that  high 
self-esteem  is  the  one  factor  common  to  »< 
all  those  who  have  made  a  success  of  ^ 
their  lives  and  their  relationships  with 

others.  This  audio-cassette  program  was  created  to  teach  you  how  to 
achieve  a  fuller,  happier,  and  more  successful  life. 

Created  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Branden,  a  world-renowned  psychologist, 
this  program  teaches  you  how  to  develop  elements  of  healthy 
self-esteem:  self-awareness,  self-acceptance,  self-responsibility, 
and  self-assertion.  Learn  how  higher  self-esteem  can  energize  your 
creativity  and  enhance  your  effectiveness  in  relationships,  and 
discover  how  to  nurture  self-esteem  in  your  children  and  other  loved 
ones.  9  hrs.  on  6  cassettes  in  vinyl  album.  Order  #S00858,  $49.50. 


Learn  to  Improve  Your  Speech 

Accept  compliments  on  your  beautiful  speaking 
voice  after  learning  from  this  course,  designed 
to  correct  the  most  common  causes  of  unpleas- 
ant American  speech.  Professional  speech  tutor 
Phyllis  Rooder-Weiss  shows  you  how  to  diag- 
nose your  speech  to  pinpoint  those  elements 
that  need  improvement. 

At  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  private  lessons, 
you  will  learn  how  to: 

•  Correct  nasality  and  build  resonance 

•  Project  your  voice  properly  to  be  heard 

•  Overcome  mannerisms  distracting  to  oral  expression 

•  Eliminate  local  accents  and  pronounce  words  correctly 

•  Achieve  clear  and  distinct  delivery  of  words 

•  Achieve  pleasing  pitch 
The  program  includes  3  cassettes 
and  accompanying  manual. 
Order  #S23720, 
$39.50. 


a  direct  method  for  overcoming 
tensions  and  anxieties 
Order  #S05006, 
$34.50. 


Learn  to 
Remember  Names 


Everyone  knows  that  getting  names  right  is  essen- 
tial to  good  business  or  personal  relationships.  But 
somehow  or  other  many  of  us  keep  blanking  out 
when  meeting  new  people  or  suffer  total  recall  loss 
when  trying  to  remember  the  name  of  someone  we  spent  hours  with 
just  the  day  before. 

This  65-minute  video  was  tested  with  over  5,000  people  and  has 
achieved  astounding  results.  With  these  simple  techniques,  you'll 
develop  the  good  memory  for  names  that  you've  always  wanted. 
Order  #V72178,  $59.95. 


Learn  to  Develop 
Your  Vocabulary 

It's  a  known  fact  that  there  is  a  high,  positive 
correlation  between  having  a  good  vocabulary 
and  career  achievement.  This  unique  program 
will  give  you  the  power  words  you  need  to 
increase  the  effect  of  your  spoken  and  written 
communications.  You'll  add  over  500  important 
words  to  your  vocabulary,  as  well  as  special 
-^•y— ■  techniques  that  will  help  you  to  remember 

L  e!sa!tS~\A'*      and  use  the  new  words  correctly.  Course 
'' fc3«  NLa~a*      consists   of   5   cassettes,  48-page 
workbook,  and  a  set  of  recall  cards  con- 
taining pronunciation  keys  and  brief 
definitions.  Order  #S01975,  $79.50. 


Learn 
a  Foreign 
Language 


Learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  fluently  on  your  own  and  at  your 
own  pace  with  what  are  considered  the  finest  in-depth  courses  avail- 
able. Many  were  developed  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  for  diplomatic  personnel  who  must  learn  a 
language  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  and 
to  understand  the  spoken  language.  A  typical  course  (equivalent  to  a 
college  semester)  includes  an  album  of  10  to  12  audio  cassettes  (10  to 
18  hours),  recorded  by  native-born  speakers,  plus  a  250-page  textbook. 
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{etters 

Just  Unwise 

George  Weigel  challenges  me  to 
rethink  my  position  on  the  war  (3/3 1).  I 
find  myself  caught  between  the  logic  of 
his  position  and  that  of  the  pope's.  The 
war  in  Iraq  in  my  estimation  is  an 
"unwise  war,"  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
discern  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  "just 
war."  And,  as  Mr.  Weigel  writes,  is  that 
not  a  judgment  call  for  competent 
authorities  to  make?  And  is  that  not 
whv  the  Vatican's  spokesman  has  said 
that  one  who  makes  the  choice  for  war 
"assumes  a  grave  responsibility  before 


God,  his  conscience  and  history"? 

Robert  Fontana 
Yakima.  Wash. 

Substantial  Reasons 

I  have  never  before  agreed  with  George 
Weigel  on  anything.  I  do  agree  with  his 
rationalization  for  the  current  U.S.  war 
in  Iraq  (3/31). 

I  have  been  against  the  United  States 
entering  the  conflict  with  Iraq  without 
more  support  from  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  but  I  now  understand  there  are 
substantial  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Bush  administration 


was  as  fully  and  straightforwardly  pre- 
pared to  justify  its  decision  to  do  so. 

L.  B.  Hoge 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Discriminate 

Thanks  to  George  Weigel  for  making 
the  case  for  using  proportionate  and 
discriminate  force  in  Iraq  (3/31).  And, 
thank  you,  America,  for  printing  the 
picture  of  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi,  Pope 
John  Paul's  special  envoy  shown  shak- 
ing hands  with  President  Bush,  above 
Weigel's  article,  "The  Just  War  Case 
for  the  War." 

I  thought  immediately  of  Witness  to 
Hope — Weigel's  authoritative  biogra- 
phy of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Anyone  who 
has  read  the  biography  knows  that  few 
men  have  demonstrated  that  they 
know  the  pope  and  his  thinking  as  well 
as  Weigel. 

The  article  itself  is  a  clear  and  bril- 
liant moral  justification  of  President 
Bush's  position. 

Weigel  demonstrates  that  he 
knows  the  post- 9/1 1  real  world.  He 
recognizes  the  dangers  that  the  nexus 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  pos- 
sessed by  rogue  states  or  terrorists  rep- 
resent. 

Bill  Walsh 
Oakton,  Va. 

Sacrament 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  fine  piece 
by  the  bishop  emeritus  of  Sacramento, 
Francis  A.  Quinn  (4/7).  He  would  try  to 
hush  me,  but  he  was  indeed  a  true 
prince  of  the  church,  a  man  for  others, 
whose  Northern  California  flock  truly 
felt  his  love  and  respect  for  them. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  had  such  a 
loving  and  loved  shepherd  in  our 
Central  Valley,  a  genuine  image  of  the 
servant  Lord,  who  was  ever  meek  and 
humble  of  heart,  compassionate  toward 
the  multitudes.  Would  that  we  could 
have  innumerable  Francis  A.  Quinns  in 
the  chancery  offices  throughout  this 
land.  Although  he  would  probably  be 
the  last  ever  to  know  it,  he  was  one  of 
those  favored  ones  who  in  his  life  let  us 
see  what  a  sacrament  really  is.  He  never 
argued  about  what  the  spirit  of  Vatican 
II  was.  He  simply  lived  it;  and  by 
watching  him,  we  discovered  it. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy.  Calif. 
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Study  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Center  in  Queens  New  York:  a  total 
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linguistic  methods.  Supervised  language  laboratory  instruction  is 
mandatory. 

You  will  be  tracked  into  a  basic,  intermediate,  or  advanced  course 
according  to  your  current  proficiency. 

•  Special  Italian  program  for  those  who  will  study  in  Rome. 

•  Pastoral  orientation  throughout. 

•  Seminars  by  an  expert  on  the  social,  familial  and  religious  backgrounds 
of  the  immigration  group  whose  language  is  being  studied. 

•  Mass  celebrated  daily  in  target  languages. 

•  Sacramental  practice  classes  for  priests  and  seminarians. 


SCHEDULE 
Classes  five  days  a  week  for  six  weeks 
8  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  June  29th  -  August  8th,  2003 

Residence  and  meals  are  provided  on  campus. 
Registration  deadline  May  24,  2003. 
Non-refundable  registration  fee  of  $250  is  required. 

For  further  information  and  a  brochure  write  to: 

Institute  of  Languages  and  Cultures 
7200  Douglaston  Pkwy.  •  Douglaston,  NY  11362 
(718)  229-8001  Ext.  534  •  languages@iccdouglaston.org 


Visit  us  online  and  request  an  application  at: 
www.iccdouglaston.org/Ianguages 
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Biodiversity 
and  the  Holy  Trinity 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61%  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 
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letters 

Just  Unwise 

George  Weigel  challenges  me  to 
rethink  my  position  on  the  war  (3/31).  I 
find  myself  caught  between  the  logic  of 
his  position  and  that  of  the  pope's.  The 
war  in  Iraq  in  my  estimation  is  an 
"unwise  war,"  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
discern  w  hether  it  is  or  is  not  a  "just 
war."  And,  as  Mr.  Weigel  writes,  is  that 
not  a  judgment  call  for  competent 
authorities  to  make?  And  is  that  not 
why  the  Vatican's  spokesman  has  said 
that  one  who  makes  the  choice  for  war 
"assumes  a  grave  responsibility  before 
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Study  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Center  u 
immersion  program  guided  by  experienced  fac 
linguistic  methods.  Supervised  language  labo: 
mandatory. 

You  w  ill  be  tracked  into  a  basic,  intermediate 
according  to  your  current  proficiency. 

•  Special  Italian  program  for  those  who  wil 

•  Pastoral  orientation  throughout. 

•  Seminars  by  an  expert  on  the  social,  farm 
of  the  immigration  group  whose  language 

•  Mass  celebrated  daily  in  target  languages. 

•  Sacramental  practice  classes  for  priests  ar 

SCHEDULE 
Classes  five  days  a  week  foi 
8  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  June  29th  -  , 

Residence  and  meals  are  provide. 
Registration  deadline  May 
Non-refundable  registration  fee  of 
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those  favored  ones  who  in  his  life  let  us 
see  what  a  sacrament  really  is.  He  never 
argued  about  what  the  spirit  of  Vatican 
II  was.  He  simply  lived  it;  and  by 
watching  him,  we  discovered  it. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 
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Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  ail  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  &  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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letters 

Different  Attitudes 

Many  thanks  tor  Bishop  Francis  A. 
QuimVs  article,  "A  Looming  Crisis  of 
Faith"  (4/7).  It  articulates  concerns  that, 
until  the  bishop  expressed  them,  have 
evoked  inchoate  grief  among  many 
Catholics. 

In  addition  to  the  concern  the  bish- 
op notes  about  religious  wars  among 
faiths,  there  is  concern  about  "religious 
wars"  within  the  church.  The  faith 
needs,  as  the  bishop  says,  liberal  and 
progressive  Catholics  and  conservative, 


traditional  Catholics.  And  the  faith 
needs  to  look  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  dis- 
cussions among  Catholics  of  different 
attitudes  and  outlooks.  But  it  often  finds 
instead  wars  of  words  and  verbal  abuse. 

Mary  Anne  Zak 
Suffield.  Conn. 

Mesmerizing 

I  just  read  Of  Many  Things,  by  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  (4/7)  and  found  it  very 
accurate  and  applicable  to  our  current 
culture.  We  are  trivializing  war  by 
treating  it  as  a  "reality  TV  show.'* 
Worse,  we  are,  as  you  noted,  showing 


Catholic  Theological  Union 

Summer  Institute  2003 


June  9-13,  June  16-20,  June  23-27 

MORNINGS,  AFTERNOONS,  EVENINGS 


Weekl 

And  Morning  Came...  Resurrection  Scriptures  Megan  McKenna 

Spirituality  in  Today's  World  Anthony  Gittins,  C.S.Sp. 

A  Monk  in  the  World:  Cultivating  a  Spiritual  Life  Wayne  Teasdale 

The  Pharisees,  Judaism,  and  the  Church  Rabbi  Laurence  Edwards 

Stories  to  Live  By  Joe  Mannath,  S.D.B. 

Jesus  Before  the  Cross  Donald  Senior,  CP. 

Angela  of  Fligno  Paul  Lachance,  O.F.M. 

The  New  Roman  Missal  Rev.  Richard  Fragomeni 

Mark  My  Words:  The  Gospel  of  Mark  &  Storytelling  Megan  McKenna 
New  Testament  "Bad  Boys"  Rev.  Barbara  Essex 

Peace  on  Earth  Michel  Andraos 

Week  2:  YOUTH  WEEK 
Letting  God  Out  of  the  Book  Timone  Newsome 

Sexuality  and  Teens  Kevin  McClone 

Planning  Liturgies  &  Retreats  for  Youth  Patricia  J.  Hughes 

Preaching  to  Young  Adults  Rev.  Edward  Linton 

The  Catechumenate  Process  for  Children  &  Youth  Gael  Gensler,  O.S.F. 
Jesus  the  Holy  Fool  -  Elizabeth-Anne  Stewart 

Buddhist  and  Christian?  Ron  Kidd  and  John  Kaserow,  M.M. 


Timone  Newsome 
Kevin  McClone 
i  Patricia  J.  Hughes 

Rev.  Edward  Linton 
en  &  Youth  Gael  Gensler,  O.S.F. 

Elizabeth-Anne  Stewart 
Ron  Kidd  and  John  Kaserow,  M.M. 


Ways  of  Meditating,  Ways  of  Praying 
Uprooting  Racism:  Ethics  &  Praxis 

Week  3 

The  Life  of  Paul  Jen 
Helping  Others  Pray:  Spiritual  Direction 
Becoming  a  Catholic  Christian:  The  RCIA 
Don't  Forget  the  Second  Reading 
Praying  the  Gospel  of  John 
Psychology  &  Religion:  Issues  &  Thinkers 
He  Is  Not  Here,  He  Is  Risen! 
Liturgy  Planning  &  Coordination  of  Ministries 


Joe  Mannath 
Dawn  Nothwehr,  O.S.F. 


Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor,  O.P. 

Evelyn  Jegen,  r.c. 
Rev.  Richard  Fragomeni 
Peter  Judge 
Deborah  Hanus 
Joe  Mannath 
Peter  Judge 
'ies  Patricia  J.  Hughes 


CONTACT:  Dr.  Opal  Easter,  Continuing  Education 
Ph.:  773.753.5337  Email:  oeaster@ctu.edu  Visit:  www.ctu.edu/lake.htm 


only  the  American  side  and  probably 
the  military's  position  and  therefore  not 
the  full  consequences  of  the  war — on 
the  children,  the  women  and  the  land. 
This  will  further  turn  our  view  of  war 
into  an  unrealistic  and  overly  jingoistic 
vision.  Yes,  we  may  have  to  fight  to 
defend  our  freedom  and  that  of  others, 
but  this  may  make  us  think  that  all  war 
is  glorious  and  easy. 

We  should  never  become  a  warrior 
culture.  We  should  respect,  honor  and 
love  our  soldiers.  And  sometimes  war  is 
inevitable.  No  comment  is  offered  on 
this  particular  war.  But  we  should 
never  trivialize  and  venerate  war;  televi- 
sion with  its  mesmerizing  power  has  the 
potential  to  do  just  that. 

Dennis  Spector 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Change 

Terry  Golway's  concern  that  some 
commentators  have  been  engaged 
unfairly  in  "French-bashing"  is  rather 
simplistic  and  whiney  (3/10).  Doesn't 
he  read  the  French  and  German  press 
that  bashes  the  American  leadership  in 
basically  the  same  fashion? 
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The  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  of 
most  of  those  refusing  to  force  Bagdad 
to  comply  with  its  earlier  agreements 
and  U.N.  demands  is  truly  smarmy. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  mentioned  in 
the  antiwar  press  the  fact  that  France, 
Germany  and  Russia  hold  almost  all  of 
Iraq's  foreign  debt,  which  they  will 
have  a  difficult  time  collecting  if  a  new 
government  takes  over. 

So  much  for  honesty  and  courage 
among  those  who  have  jumped  on  the 
"antiwar"  wagon  without  knowing 
much  of  the  reality  of  life  in  the  real 
world.  This  is  a  truly  serious  issue  that 
demands  honest  discussion.  The  Jesuit 
theologian  Bernard  Lonergan  had  a 
set  of  rules  for  discussion:  "Be  atten- 
tive, be  intelligent,  be  responsible,  be 
loving  and,  if  necessary,  change."  It 
should  work  for  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

Edward  Greenan 
Jamestown,  R.I. 

Empowerment 

The  series  "Contemporary  Catholics  on 
Traditional  Devotions"  has  been  a  wel- 
come addition  to  my  Lenten  reflections 
this  year,  and  I  am  grateful. 

I  was  especially  moved  by  Eric 
Stoltz's  "Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe" 
(3/31).  Recently  it  seems  I  am  living  in 
an  alien  world,  where  the  evils  of  war, 
poverty,  homelessness,  injustice,  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  by  those  in 
power  can  appear  overwhelming.  When 
I  try  to  address  (and  redress)  these 
issues,  albeit  on  a  very  small  scale,  it 
sometimes  feels  hopeless.  And  it  takes 
courage  to  be  countercultural. 

Our  Lady's  message  is  a  source  of 
comfort  and  empowerment.  Many 
thanks  to  Eric  Stoltz  for  this  beautiful 
reminder  of  her  sustaining  love  and 
protection. 

Phyllis  L.  Townley 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Fewer  Priests... 
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Celebrate  the  Body  of  Christ! 

A  prayer  service  for  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Modeled  after  the  festive  meals  Jesus 
celebrated  with  marginalized  mem- 
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A  Summer  Tradition 

June  16 -July  25, 2003 

Introduction  to  Christian  Tradition 

Jun.  16-JuL25  •  Anthony  SdgHtono 
The  Apostolic  Tradition 

Jm.16-20  •  Maxwell  Johnson 
Rites  for  the  Sick 

JuL7-18  •  James  Donahue,  CR 
Christian  Funeral  Liturgy 

JuL21 '  -25 •  Jams  Donahue,  CR 
Liturgy  and  Aesthetics 

Jun.23-Jul  3  •  Michael  Driscoll 
Liturgical  Music  Semmar 

Jul7-25 '•  James  Yeager 
Gregorian  Chant  Interpretation 

JuL21  -25  •  Anthony  Ruff,  OSB 
Gospel  of  Matthew 

Jim. 16 -Jul  3'  Charles  Bobert^ 
Introduction  to  Psalms 

Jun.16-JuL  25 » Michael  O'Connor 
Chnstian  Moral  Vision 

Jun.16-Jul.25 •  Daiid  Clou  tier 
Theology  of  Icon 

Jun.16-JuL3  •  Randall  Morris 
Christology 

Jun.1 6-JuL25  •  Kevin  Mongrain 
Lectionary-Based  liturgical  Preacliing 

Jul  1 7-27  •  Fred  &  Patricia  Baumer 
Reading  Bible  with  Benedict 

Jun.16-Jul3  •  Irene  No  we  11,  OSB 
Thomas  Merton 

Jul  7-25 '  Laurence  Cunningham 
Biblical  Spintuality  of  )ustice 

J//17-25 '  Megan  McKenna 
Biblical  Spintuality  of  Mercy 

Jul  14-1 7  •  Megan  McKenna 

INFORMATION 
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the  word 


Have  You  Anything  Here  to  Eat? ' 


Third  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  4,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  3:13-15,  17-19;  Ps  14:2,  4,  7-9;  1  Jn  2:1-5;  Lk  24:35-48 
He  opened  their  minds  to  understand  the  Scriptures  (Lk  24:45) 


THE  GOSPELS  are  filled  with 
stories  about  Jesus  sharing 
meals.  Each  story  tells  us 
something  more  than  that  he 
was  hungry.  Some  of  them  illustrate  his 
observance  of  Passover  (Lk  17:35);  others 
depict  him  as  a  dinner  guest  at  the  homes 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee  or  Jesus'  friend 
Martha  (Lk  7:36;  10:40).  There  is  even 
mention  that  Jesus  was  criticized  for  eat- 
ing and  not  fasting  as  did  John  the  Baptist. 
Today's  Gospel  opens  with  two  disciples 
reporting  how  they  recognized  Jesus  "in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread."  The  story 
recounts  how  Jesus  ate  with  the  disciples 
in  order  to  reassure  them. 

Why  did  they  need  reassurance? 
Because  they  were  terrified  when  the 
risen  Jesus  stood  in  their  midst.  The 
Gospel  paints  a  tender  scene.  Jesus  first 
comforts  them  with  words  of  peace. 
Then,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
ghost,  he  asks  to  eat  with  them.  Like  so 
many  other  "appearance"  stories,  this 
account  lays  bare  the  incredulity  of  the 
disciples.  It  shows  that  they  had  little 
comprehension  of  who  Jesus  was  and 
what  he  had  undergone.  So  "he  opened 
their  minds  to  understand  the 
Scriptures,"  and  he  gave  them  a  great  deal 
to  chew  on. 

Jesus  is  not  only  the  center  of  their 
amazement,  but  he  is  also  the  focus  of 
their  instruction.  Like  a  patient  teacher, 
he  goes  over  once  again  the  lessons  he  had 
taught  them  earlier  during  his  public 
ministry,  the  meaning  of  which  they  obvi- 
ously had  not  grasped  at  the  time.  Now, 
in  the  light  of  the  resurrection,  he 
explains  how  he  has  truly  fulfilled  the 
aspirations  of  Israel,  even  though  he  has 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


fulfilled  them  in  a  way  that  the  people 
could  never  have  imagined.  Now, 
through  the  very  simple  human  acts  of 
breaking  bread  and  eating  fish,  he  opens 
their  inner  eyes,  enabling  them  to  see  that 
it  really  is  he. 

Later,  as  the  first  reading  shows,  Paul 
will  turn  to  the  same  sacred  tradition  and 
deliver  a  commanding  lesson  on  messian- 
ic fulfillment.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
themselves,  acted  out  of  ignorance  when 
they  rejected  Jesus  and  put  him  to  death 
for  making  the  claims  that  he  did.  Paul 
too  knows  that  only  after  the  resurrection 
does  one  realize  that  the  claims  were 
valid;  Jesus  is  indeed  the  Holy  and 
Righteous  One. 

It  is  easy  to  identify  with  the  disciples. 
We  too  get  so  caught  up  in  the  details  of 
everyday  life  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
risen  Lord  in  our  midst.  Still,  who  has  not 
experienced  a  deep  longing  for  that 
recognition?  Who  does  not  hope  to  hear 
the  simple  words  of  loving  familiarity: 
"Have  you  anything  here  to  eat?" 

I'll  Take 
Care  of  It! 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  11, 
2003 

Readings:  Acts  4:8-12;  Ps  118:8-9,  21-23, 
26,  28-29;  1  Jn  3:1-2;  Jn  10:11-18 

"lam  the  good  shepherd"  (Jn  10:11) 

Today  is  traditionally  known  as  Good 
Shepherd  Sunday.  For  many  of  us,  men- 
tion of  sheep  conjures  up  the  image  of  a 


warm  coat  or  the  memory  of  a  good  meal. 
We  may  remember  the  nursery  rhyme 
"Mary  had  a  little  lamb,"  or  the  television 
hand  puppet  named  Lambchop,  but  very 
few  of  us  regard  sheep  as  familiar  com- 
panions. Thus  we  might  not  appreciate 
the  depths  of  intimacy  captured  in  the 
declaration,  "I  am  the  good  shepherd." 

For  many  people  in  the  ancient  world, 
shepherding  was  more  than  an  occupa- 
tion; it  was  their  life,  their  very  identity. 
The  needs  of  their  sheep  determined  how 
diey  spent  their  time,  for  their  flocks  had 
to  be  fed  and  watered  and  protected.  The 
life  of  the  shepherd  was  anything  but 
carefree.  Because  of  the  total  commit- 
ment of  the  shepherd  to  the  sheep,  this 
image  seemed  an  appropriate  one  to  char- 
acterize the  king,  who  was  also  expected 
to  be  totally  committed  to  his  people.  It 
was  because  the  human  leaders  failed  in 
their  responsibilities  toward  their  charges 
that  God  declared,  "I  myself  will  look 
after  and  tend  my  sheep"  (Ezek  34:1 1). 

The  Gospel  description  of  the  good 
shepherd  matches  perfectly  the  responsi- 
bilities of  both  the  sheepherder  and  the 
king.  The  introductory  words  of  Jesus' 
declaration,  "I  am"  {ego  ei??ii),  are  reminis- 
cent of  God's  response  to  Moses  when  he 
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asked  for  God's  name:  "I  am  who  am"  (Ex 
3:14).  By  making  these  words  his  own,  is 
Jesus  claiming  to  he  divine?  Is  he  assum- 
ing guardianship  responsibilities  over  the 
people?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  a 
subtle  but  unmistakable  yes. 

This  is  all  quite  poetic,  but  what  does 
it  have  to  do  with  people  who  live  in  a 
technological  society,  rather  than  in  the 
hills  and  plains  of  ancient  Israel — people 
who  are  struggling  with  the  realities  of 
war  and  deprivation?  Today's  readings 
encourage  us  in  our  need  to  turn  to  this 
"good  shepherd,"  whose  primary  concern 
is  our  safety  and  well-being. 

The  one  who  safeguards  us  is  not  a 
mighty  warrior  who  comes  in  military 
array.  Our  shepherd  is  the  one  who  was 
rejected;  the  one  who  was  hunted  down, 
humiliated,  tortured  and  hung  naked  on  a 
tree  to  die  in  shame.  The  one  who  safe- 
guards us  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  build- 
ing, holding  it  together,  forming  a  firm 
foundation  so  that  the  structure  will  not 
collapse.  Our  shepherd  is  an  unlikely  sav- 
ior. 

Here  again  we  see  that  Easter  has 
turned  things  inside  out.  Life  springs 
from  death;  strength  is  born  of  weakness. 
These  words  may  sound  empty  in  times 
of  war  and  violence  and  hatred,  but  they 
cry  out  the  truth  of  the  resurrection.  We 
may  feel  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  terrors 
unleashed  in  today's  world,  but  the  words 
of  Jesus  should  comfort  us:  "I  am  the 
good  shepherd;  I'll  take  care  of  it." 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•Pray  for  the  grace  to  have  your  inner 
eyes  opened  so  that  you  may  recog- 
nize the  risen  Christ  in  our  midst. 

•Develop  the  habit  of  spending  a 
short  period  of  time  each  day  prayer- 
fully meditating  on  the  Scriptures. 

•Call  on  the  Good  Shepherd  to  lead 
you  out  of  the  valley  of  death  into  the 
new  life  of  resurrection. 
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Boston  College  is  a  leading  national  Jesuit,  Catholic  university,  enrolling  9,000  undergraduates  and  4,600 
graduate  and  professional  students.  Located  six  miles  from  downtown  Boston,  the  University  has  660  full-time 
faculty,  2,199  employees,  an  operating  budget  of  $480  million,  and  an  endowment  of  $1  billion. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Boston  College's  Institute  of  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry  (IREPM)  invites  applications  for  an  Associate 
Director  for  Academic  Affairs  positon  by  May  1.  Responsibilities  include  administration  and  oversight  of  the  IREPM's 
academic  programs.  Reports  to  the  Director  of  the  IREPM  and  collaborates  with  the  Associate  Director  for 
Administration  and  the  IREPM's  permanent  faculty.  The  position  will  begin  July  1,  2003. 

The  Associate  Director  oversees  academic  administration  and  program  development  for  all  IREPM  degree  and 
non-degree  programs;  coordinates  the  Master's  dual-degree  programs  with  the  respective  graduate  schools; 
collaborates  with  the  IREPM's  Coordinator  for  Continuing  Education  in  the  development  of  certificates  and 
non-degree  offerings;  interviews  prospective  students;  reviews  applications  and  coordinates  the  work  of  the 
Admissions  Committee  for  the  MA  and  CAES  applicants. 

Additional  responsibilities  include:  convening  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Theology  and 
Education,  participation  in  Theology  Department  meetings  and  other  policy  committees  as  required.  As 
time  and  interest  allow,  the  Associate  Director  may  undertake  teaching  a  graduate  course  in  one's  field 
of  academic  specialization. 

Advanced  degree  in  Theology,  Religious  Education  or  related  pastoral  discipline  required,  doctorate 
preferred;  competence  in  academic  administration,  including  familiarity  with  the  administrative  use 
of  computers;  knowledge  of  and  commitment  to  the  pastoral  and  ecumenical  dimensions  of  the 
Catholic  tradition  of  theology  and  ministry;  excellent  writing  abilities,  strong  interpersonal  and 
communication  skills,  and  the  ability  to  work  as  part  of  a  team. 

To  apply  by  mail,  please  forward  your  curriculum  vitae,  two  letters  of  recommendation 
and  transcripts  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  course  work,  indicating  Position 
#  7612a,  to:  Boston  College,  Human  Resources,  More  Hall  315,  140  Commonwealth  Ave, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467. 


Boston  College  s  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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New  Directions  Sabbatical 

New  spirit  for  a  new  world 

Renew 

your  spirit  in  a  flexible  program,  a  global 
community,  and  the  scenic  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Enjoy  a  wide  range  of  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  academic  resources. 


JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 
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International  Pastoral  Centre 

"4  perfect  home,  whether  you  like  food  or  sleep,  or  just  sitting  and  thinking  best,  or  a  pleasant 
mixture  of  them  all.  Merely  to  be  there  was  a  cure  for  weariness,  fear  and  sadness. " 


J.R.  Tolkien  wrote  these  words  of  a  perfect  home  in  Middle 
Earth.  Hawkstone  Hail  is  a  lovely  home  in  middle  England;  it 
is  an  exquisite,  welcoming  house,  devoted  to  offering  priests, 
religious  and  lay  people  the  peace  of  a  sabbatical  experi- 
ence. Why  not  join  our  community  for  a  time  of  rest  and 
renewal? 

Hawkstone  Hall,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  English  coun- 
tryside, has  been  a  Pastoral  Centre  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Run  by  the  Redemptorists  of  the  London  Province,  with  a  col- 
laborative staff  of  religious  and  lay  people,  we  welcome  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world  and  from  closer  to  home.  On  the 
last  course  we  welcomed  19  different  nationalities. 

The  Three  Month  Renewal  Course  is  a  first-class  sabbati- 
cal experience  combining  excellent  lectures  from  resident 
and  visiting  lecturers,  workshops,  the  opportunity  for  spiritu- 
al direction  and  counseling,  and  complementary  therapies. 


The  setting  for  the  renewal  courses  is  a  late  17th  centu- 
ry Georgian  mansion  house,  set  in  Hawkstone  Park,  the  sec- 
ond largest  natural  park  in  England.  The  park  includes  a  vari- 
ety of  woodland  walks,  the  ruins  of  a  13th  century  castle, 
ancient  follies,  and  a  competition  golf  course.  Hawkstone  is 
well  situated  for  traveling  to  see  other  places  in  England, 
such  as  the  Lake  District,  York,  Bath,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
north  Wales.  During  the  break  groups  have  traveled  to  Rome 
and  Assisi,  to  lona  and  the  Celtic  shrines  of  Scotland. 

For  almost  thirty  years  now,  women  and  men  have  jour- 
neyed to  Hawkstone  to  renew  their  love  and  commitment  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  have  their  own  time  and  space  for  per- 
sonal renewal,  and  to  rediscover  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for 
their  various  missions.  In  the  words  of  Fr  Denny  Juhl,  a  priest 
from  the  USA:  "My  experience  at  Hawkstone  did  all  of  the 
things  that  a  sabbatical  is  supposed  to  do:  time  away  to  think, 
to  reevaluate,  to  rest  and  to  pray. " 


LECTURE  PROGRAMME  INCLUDES 

Jesus  and  the  Gospels  (3  weeks) 

Fr  Denis  McBride  CssR 
Our  Story  as  a  Source  of  Spirituality 

Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC 
The  Spirituality  of  True  Self-Esteem 
Fr  Jim  McManus  CssR 
Christ  -  an  Unfinished  Portrait 

Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR 
Living  Pathways 

Mrs  Margaret  Silf 

Christian  Friendship 

Fr  Pat  Collins  CM 
Changing  Models  of  Church 

Fr  Rafael  Esteban  CM 
Living  Moral  Truth 

Fr  John  Sherrington 


COURSE  DATES 

8  September  -  4  December  2003 
8  January  - 17  March  2004 
26  April  -  22  July  2004 
6  September  -  2  December  2004 

For  a  brochure  and  application  form,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall, 
Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG, 
Tel:  +44  1630  685242 
Fax:  +44  1630  685565 

Email:  hawkhall@aol.com 

Visit  our  website  at  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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ntil  i  entered  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  at  age  28, 1  had 
never  attended  an  Easter 
Vigil. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  every  year,  at  the  morning  Mass 
on  Easter  Sunday,  we  read  the  wrong 
Gospel  passage.  Usually  the  story  took 
place  a  long  time  after  the  resurrection. 
I  couldn't  figure  out  why  we  didn't 
hear  the  part  about  the  angel  saying, 
"He  is  not  here!" 

One  Easter  Sunday,  leafing 
through  the  Missalette,  I  came  across 
the  passage  I  was  searching  for,  from 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  It  was  read  at 
something  called  the  Easter  Vigil.  But 
as  my  family  didn't  cotton  to  late- 
night  Masses,  I  was  left  to  imagine 
what  that  service  might  be  like. 

From  reading  the  Missalette  I 
learned  that  adults  were  baptized  at 
that  Mass,  but  wondered  how  anyone 
over  the  age  of  two  could  fit  into  the 
little  marble  font  in  our  church.  And  I 
had  once  seen  a  television  program 
where  a  Protestant  congregation  gath- 
ered around  a  cross  at  dawn  on  a  hill- 
side somewhere.  Perhaps  the  Vigil  was 
something  like  that. 

As  a  Jesuit  novice,  however,  I  was 
sent  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  four 
months — from  February  to  May. 
There  Bill,  my  novitiate  classmate,  and 
I  worked  in  a  variety  of  ministries  with 
the  poor.  At  Easter,  Bill  and  I  were 
invited  to  the  Vigil  Mass  at  a  local 
Jesuit-run  church. 

We  joined  the  rest  of  the  parish  in 
a  courtyard  outside  the  church  for  the 
lighting  of  the  Easter  fire,  gathering 
on  a  cool  night  around  a  small  trash 
can  filled  with  wood.  When  the  pastor 
lit  the  fire  and  the  deacon,  a  young 
American  Jesuit  with  a  beautiful  voice, 
sang  out  the  first  clear  notes  of  the 
iltet,  I  was  completely  bowled 
In-,  was  the  Catholic  Church? 
How  wonderful!  Why  hadn't  I  done 
this  before? 

Since  then  I  have  tried  never  to 
miss  the  Vigil.  During  a  two-year  stay 
in  Kenya,  I  spent  both  vigils  at  the 
chapel  at  Hekima  College,  the  theolo- 
gy school  run  by  die  Jesuits  in 
Nairobi.  On  a  warm  night  in  the  first 


year,  we  gathered,  as  we  had  in 
Kingston,  around  a  trash  can. 

That  year,  however,  a  far  larger 
trash  can  was  packed  full  of  sticks  and 
kindling.  On  this  huge  pile  the  pastor 
poured  a  substantial  amount  of 
kerosene.  When  the  wood  was  lit,  a 
towering  fire  leapt  up,  and  as  a  strong 
wind  blew,  menacing  flames  licked  at 
the  crowd,  who  cowered  back  with 
each  gust.  In  the  face  of  this  conflagra- 
tion, the  poor  priest  was  unable  to  get 
close  enough  to  light  his  taper. 
Eventually  the  slim  taper  melted  from 
the  overpowering  heat.  Finally  some- 
one handed  him  a  little  candle  and  a 
match.  After  lighting  that,  he  lit  the 
large  Easter  candle,  and  everyone 
laughed.  Exsultet! 

A  few  years  ago,  I  participated  in 
the  Vigil  as  a  deacon  at  a  Jesuit  church 
here  in  New  York.  The  Easter  candle, 
which  I  was  assigned  to  carry  during 
the  procession,  was  huge:  a  four-foot 
tall  wax  log.  During  the  rehearsal  on 
Holy  Saturday  afternoon,  I  hefted  it 
with  ease.  But  in  the  evening  the  situ- 
ation was  different.  I  hadn't  counted 
on  my  new  alb  getting  in  the  way,  nor 
on  my  hands  growing  damp  with 
nerves.  At  each  chanting  of  "Light  of 
Christ!"  the  candle  seemed  to  grow 
heavier,  and  when  I  dunked  it  into  the 
baptismal  font  (three  times,  very  slow- 
ly) it  nearly  slipped  from  my  hands. 

Finally  I  climbed  onto  a  step, 
placed  it  into  a  six-foot  candlestick 
and  felt  it  settle  satisfyingiy  in  place.  I 
took  my  place  on  a  bench  in  the 
sanctuary  next  to  another  Jesuit,  just 
ordained,  who  had  served  as  deacon 
the  prior  year.  He  leaned  over  and 
whispered,  "I  hate  that  stupid  can- 
dle." 

Every  Easter  I  remember  my  won- 
der at  that  first  Vigil  in  Kingston.  I 
remember  the  laughter  over  the  melt- 
ing taper  in  Nairobi.  I  remember  with 
some  amusement  the  wax  log.  I  mar- 
vel at  the  beauty  of  the  liturgy— the 
readings,  the  music,  the  ritual.  And  I 
never  tire  of  hearing  the  Gospel  story 
I  had  searched  for  when  I  was  young: 
"Why  do  you  seek  the  living  one 
among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here.  He  is 
risen!"  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Renewed  and 
Transformed 

Let  him  easter  in  us,  be  a  dayspring  to  the  dimness  of  us, 

be  a  criinson-cresseted  east, 
More  brightening  her,  rare-dear  Britain,  as  his  reign  rolls, 

Pride,  rose,  prince  of  us,  high-priest, 
Our  hea?~ts'  charity  hearth's  fire,  our  thoughts''  chivalry's 
throng's  Lord. 

—  from  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S  J. 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland" 

Stanza  35 


et  him  easter  in  us...."  Hopkins's  resur- 
rection prayer  captures  the  sense  of 
transformation,  rededication  and  recen- 
tering  that  Christians  experience  when 
they  enter  fully  into  the  Easter  myster- 


ies. To  be  sure,  renewal  is  taking  place  all  around  us.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  bloom  is  on  the  earth. 
From  pussy  willow  to  forsythia,  from  magnolia  to  cherry 
blossom,  from  crocus  to  daffodil,  nature  is  a  riot  of  life. 
To  Christians,  the  gaudy  earth  is  God's  blessing  and 
more.  It  is  a  sacrament  pointing  to  our  new  creation  in 
Christ. 

A  new  creation?  We  can  hardly  believe  it.  In  this 
time  of  war,  after  more  than  a  year  of  scandal  that  con- 
tinues to  mar  the  church,  as  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed swell  and  the  homeless  return  to  our  streets,  a 
new  creation?  Dare  we  believe  it?  The  first  returning 
robins  brought  a  hint  of  hope.  Flights  of  geese  heading 
north  gave  us  a  portent  of  brighter  days  ahead,  and 
choirs  of  songbirds  brought  stirrings  of  joy.  A  month 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  the  spreading  light  and  gentle 
air  give  intimations  of  "the  weight  of  glory."  But  Easter 
comes  only  when  Christ  lives  in  us.  He  is  the  "dayspring 
to  the  dimness  of  us." 

Like  the  seemingly  endless  winter  in  the  northeast 
and  the  Great  Lakes  region,  Lent  was  a  time  when  we 
learned  Luther's  lesson:  we  cannot  by  ourselves  throw 
off  the  weight  of  the  past.  Even  reptiles  shed  their  skins, 
but  not  we.  The  past — our  past,  the  past  of  our  choices, 
the  past  of  sufferings  inflicted  on  us,  the  past  of  our 
frustrated  and  unrealized  desires,  the  past  of  our 


achievements  overly  esteemed  and  our  injuries  unforgiv- 
en — this  past  is  who  we  have  become.  Someone  else 
must  cut  us  free  from  the  burden  we  have  become  to 
ourselves.  Christ,  in  the  Easter  mystery,  is  the  one  who 
lifts  the  weight  of  the  past.  Christ  is  the  "crimson-cres- 
seted  east"  brightening  our  lives. 

In  spring,  the  earth  is  renewed,  but  in  Christ  we  are 
transformed.  We  are  God's  new  creation.  Christ  remakes 
us  from  within.  The  life  we  must  lead  is  totally  new,  radi- 
cally different  from  the  life  we  have  lived  before.  "Put  on, 
then,  as  God's  chosen  ones,  holy  and  beloved,"  St.  Paul 
writes,  "compassion,  kindness,  lowliness,  meekness  and 
patience,  forbearing  one  another.. .forgiving  each  other.... 
And  above  all  these,  put  on  love,  which  binds  everything 
together  in  perfect  harmony..."  How  radically  different 
this  creation  is  from  the  old,  ruled  by  pride  and  fear  and 
pain.  But  it  is  so,  not  because  we  have  made  it  or  willed  it, 
but  because  Christ  lives  in  us.  As  we  live  and  breathe,  he 
has  become  "our  hearts'  charity  hearth's  fire,  our  thoughts' 
chivalry's  throng's  Lord." 

For  Hopkins,  priest  as  well  as  poet,  it  was  not  enough 
that  each  soul  be  renewed  individually  or  that  the  church 
alone  be  sanctified.  He  was  patriotic  in  the  deepest  sense. 
The  light  of  glory  had  to  penetrate  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple he  loved.  Like  a  seer,  he  exclaimed,  "Our  king  back, 
Oh,  on  English  souls,"  and  he  relished  Christ's  light 
brightening  "rare-dear  Britain."  Easter  transformation  is 
for  the  world  to  which  we  belong,  for  our  country,  "rare- 
dear"  America  too.  At  a  time  when  many  Americans, 
including  many  Christians,  have  adopted  a  pagan  ethic  of 
power,  "under  the  illusion,"  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote, 
"of  fighting  evil,"  the  light  of  Easter  is  needed  to  penetrate 
our  country  and  our  culture. 

transformation  in  christ  is  not  restricted  to  the  baptismal 
bath  and  the  sanctuary.  More  and  more  people  are  com- 
ing to  understand  that  the  Gospel  is  good  news  for 
today's  world.  It  can  and  does  change  our  world.  In  this 
issue,  William  Bole  shows  the  light  of  Easter  penetrating 
cultures  and  renewing  states  through  the  exercise  of  for- 
giveness between  onetime  adversaries,  victims  and  perse- 
cutors. Forgiveness,  once  the  work  of  the  confessional,  is 
now  the  business  of  the  public  square  too,  helping  divid- 
ed societies  move  toward  healing,  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Transformation  will  come  to  superpower  America 
when  American  Christians  put  on  Christ.  For  when  we 
are  Christ  through  our  self-sacrificing,  humble,  forgiving 
love,  then  his  Easter  light  will  surely  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness of  our  world. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Experts  Say  New  Immigration 
Controls  Not  Much  Help 

Former  F.B.I,  and  C.I.A.  counterterrorism 
experts  said  on  April  3  that  most  of  the 
immigration  restrictions  imposed  since  the 
Sept.  1 1  terrorist  attacks  have  done  little 
to  improve  national  security  and  wouldn't 
have  kept  any  of  the  men  implicated  in 
those  attacks  from  entering  the  United 
States.  The  retired  directors  of  the  two 
security  agencies'  counterterrorism  pro- 
grams told  an  audience  of  immigration 
lawyers  and  advocates  that  many  of  the 
government's  recent  immigration-related 
laws  and  policies  have  been  counterpro- 
ductive. Harry  Brandon,  former  head  of 
counterterrorism  for  the  F.B.I.,  and 
Vincent  Cannistraro,  former  director  of 
counterterrorism  for  the  CIA,  said  new 
immigration  restrictions  and  efforts,  like 
requiring  registration  of  men  from  certain 
countries,  are  causing  whole  communities 
of  immigrants  to  mistrust  the  federal 
agencies.  "When  we  alienate  the  immi- 
grant communities,  we  undercut  our  abili- 
ty to  work  in  those  communities," 
Cannistraro  said  at  the  National  Legal 
Conference  on  Imnugration  and  Refugee 
Policy. 


Dismissing  All  Abusive  Priests  Is 
Ineffective  Strategy,  Vatican  Told 

An  international  panel  of  experts  told 
Vatican  officials  that  dismissing  every 
priest  guilty  of  sexually  abusing  a  minor  is 
not  the  way  to  handle  the  problem.  Eight 
internationally  recognized  psychiatric  and 
medical  experts  were  invited  to  lead  a 
symposium  on  April  2-5  at  the  Vatican. 
The  eight  experts,  none  of  whom  are 
Catholic,  came  from  Germany,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Several  of 
them  had  presented  papers  at  last  year's 
international  conference  of  the  Association 
for  die  Treatment  of  Sexual  Abusers. 

According  to  participants  at  the  Vatican 
meeting,  the  experts  criticized  "zero  toler- 
ance" policies  for  all  priests  who  had  ever 
sexually  abused  a  minor.  Such  policies, 
they  said,  ignore  the  difficulty  of  deter- 


mining the  future  risk 
posed  by  the  offender 
and  may  actually 
increase  the  risk.  The 
experts  said  that  "by  let- 
ting them  go,  you  may 
be  unleashing  them  on 
the  general  public"  with- 
out supervision  and  sup- 
port systems,  according 
to  a  Vatican  participant. 

The  participant  said 
the  experts  told  Vatican 
officials  that  banning 
homosexuals  from  the 
priesthood  would  not 
solve  the  problem, 
because  although  homo- 
sexuality is  one  of  many 
"risk  factors,"  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  pedophilia. 
He  said  he  hoped  the 
experts'  remarks  would 
quash  a  proposal  being 
studied  by  the 
Congregation  for 
Catholic  Education  to  dis- 
courage the  admittance  of 
homosexual  men  into  seminaries. 

Martin  P.  Kafka,  M.D.,  a  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  chapter  of 
the  Association  for  the  Treannent  of 
Sexual  Abusers,  was  the  only  expert  invit- 
ed from  the  United  States.  Kafka,  who 
gave  presentations  on  the  sexual  molesta- 
tion of  adolescents  and  on  the  possibility 
of  treating  sexual  offenders  with  pharma- 
ceuticals, said  he  believes  the  U.S.  bishops' 
policy  of  dismissing  every  offender  from 
the  priesthood  "is  a  real  mistake.  It  is  only 
in  the  United  States  that  that  policy  has 
been  taken,"  while  in  Europe  and  Canada 
provisions  have  been  made  to  allow  some 
offenders  to  continue  in  the  priesthood 
while  excluding  all  contact  with  minors. 
"Many  of  these  men  are  not  your  typical 
sex  offenders,"  he  said;  they  have  only  one 
or  two  victims,  their  crime  involved 
"above  clothing  molestation"  and  the  inci- 
dents occurred  15  to  30  years  ago. 

"With  treatment  and  supervision,  you 


SON  HOLDS  U.S.  FLAG  AFTER  BURIAL  OF  MARINE  FATHER.  Tyler 
Jordan,  6,  walks  with  the  flag  that  had  been  draped  over  his 
father's  casket  after  a  burial  service  at  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery  in 
Enfield,  Conn.,  on  April  2.  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Phillip  A.  Jordan  was 
killed  during  fighting  outside  An  Nasiriyah  on  March  23  in  the  early 
days  of  the  U.S.  led  invasion  of  Iraq.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 

can  help  those  perpetrators,"  he  said.  "You 
camiot  cover  up  the  problem,  and  changes 
must  be  made"  in  the  way  the  church  han- 
dles the  cases,  "but  each  case  must  be  dealt 
with  individually,  and  you  must  see  who  is 
motivated  for  treatment." 

Kafka  said  the  key  issue  in  Catholic 
seminaries  is  whether  or  not  students  have 
a  mature  understanding  of  their  own  sexu- 
ality7. "Data  suggests  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  adult  men  who  molest 
children — boys  or  girls — are  heterosexu- 
al," he  said.  "With  the  molestation  of  ado- 
lescent boys,  the  incidence  of  adult  male 
homosexuality  is  higher,  but  it  is  not  one 
to  one."  Homosexuality  is  just  one  of 
many  risk  factors,  he  said,  and  the  fact  that 
"most  adult  male  homosexuals  do  not 
molest  children  or  adolescents"  means 
homosexuals  should  not  be  banned  from 
the  priesthood  out  of  fear  they  may  molest 
someone. 

R.  Kirl  Hanson,  another  participant 
and  a  senior  researcher  in  the  Department 
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WOUNDED  IRAQI  BOY.  AM  Ismail  Abbas,  12,  lies  in  a  hospital  bed  in  Baghdad  on  April  6.  According 
to  staff  at  Kindi  hospital,  a  missile  strike  obliterated  his  home  and  most  of  his  family.  The  trauma- 
tized boy  told  Reuters  that  his  father,  brother  and  pregnant  mother  died  when  the  missile  fell  as 
they  slept.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


of  the  Solicitor  General  of  Canada,  said,  "I 
believe  most  priests  who  have  been  caught 
will  not  offend  again."  Hanson,  co-devel- 
oper of  the  Static-99  and  the  Static  2002 
risk  assessment  programs  for  sex  offenders, 
said,  "The  rate  [of  reoffense]  will  be 
greater  than  zero,"  but  it  likely  will  be 
much  lower  than  the  1 5  percent  expected 
among  all  sexual  molesters  after  five  years. 

In  assessing  future  risk,  Hanson  said,  a 
variety  of  factors  should  be  taken  into 
account: 

•  The  number  of  previous  offenses,  the 
age  of  the  victims  and  whether  the  victims 
were  acquaintances  or  complete  strangers; 

•  Intimacy  deficits  in  adulthood,  mean- 
ing the  inability  or  failure  to  form  warm 
relationships  with  appropriate  adults; 

•  Sexual  interest  in  children; 

•  Access  to  children; 

•  Attitudes  that  support  or  rationalize 
the  behavior,  such  as  saying,  "It's  not  that 
bad"  or  that  the  prohibition  is  simply  a 
cultural  invention; 

•  Anti-sociality,  including  a  lack  of  self- 
control,  a  failure  to  follow  through  on 
promises  and  an  exaggerated  sense  of  self- 
worth.  This  risk  factor  is  common  to  all 
types  of  repeat  offenders,  including  thieves 
and  drunk  drivers; 


•  Sexual  deviancy,  including  fetishism, 
cross-dressing  for  sexual  purposes  and  a 
preoccupation  with  sex. 

Hanson  said  that  in  his  work  homosex- 
uality is  not  considered  sexual  deviancy 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  homosexual 
orientation,  specifically  sexual  attraction  to 
another  adult  man,  increases  the  risk  of 
sexual  molestation  or  repeated  sexual 
offenses. 

Hanson  said  celibacy  is  unlikely  to 
increase  the  risk  of  abuse  since  "celibacy 
can  be  seen  as  the  opposite  of  sexual  pre- 
occupation, unless  the  individual  becomes 
preoccupied  with  avoiding  all  things  sexu- 
al." 

"The  relationship  between  celibacy  and 
'intimacy  deficits'  is  more  complex,"  he 
said,  "hi  general,  those  individuals  who 
have  the  capacity  to  form  warm,  caring 
relationships  with  peers  are  less  likely  to 
sexually  offend  than  those  with  insecure 
emotional  attachments,"  Hanson  said. 
While  for  most  people  die  most  important 
expression  of  intimacy  is  with  a  spouse  or 
lover,  he  said,  sexual  love  relationships  are 
not  the  only  expressions  of  intimacy. 
"Friends  and  family  are  also  important," 
he  said.  "For  those  who  have  chosen  a 
celibate  life,  it  is  important  that  they  have 


opportunities  other  than  love  relationships 
to  develop  deep  connections  to  others." 


U.S.  Official  Says  Vatican  Offers 
'Concrete  Proposals'  on  Iraqi  Aid 

As  U.S.  troops  consolidated  their  con- 
trol over  the  Iraqi  capital,  the  Vatican 
offered  "concrete  proposals"  to  the 
United  States  on  how  church  groups  can 
help  distribute  humanitarian  aid  in  the 
war-scarred  country,  a  U.S.  official  said. 
Speaking  after  meetings  with  Vatican 
officials  on  April  9,  John  R.  Bolton,  the 
U.S.  under  secretary  for  arms  control 
and  international  security,  said  he 
planned  to  convey  the  Vatican's  "con- 
structive and  helpful"  proposals  to 
Washington  immediately  for  transmis- 
sion to  field  commanders  in  Iraq.  The 
Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- 
V alls  said  in  a  statement  that  Bolton 
"appreciated  the  willingness  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  collaborate  in  the 
humanitarian  field  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Iraqi  population."  Neither  he 
nor  Bolton  offered  any  specifics  on  what 
was  discussed. 


Zimbabwe  Bishops  Criticize 
Government  Corruption 

Zimbabwe's  bishops  have  accused  the 
government  of  exploiting  the  country's 
economic  crisis  for  personal  gain.  The 
bishops  also  called  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  demand  for  citizens  to  produce  a 
ruling-party  membership  card  before 
receiving  food  aid.  Noting  that  "there  is 
immense  starvation  in  the  country  due 
to  drought  and  poor  planning  on  the 
part  of  our  government,"  Zimbabwe's 
nine  bishops  said  "current  shortages  of 
basic  commodities  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  corruption  by  people  in 
strategic  positions,  including  govern- 
ment ministers  and  other  government 
officials."  In  an  11-page  Lenten  pastoral 
letter,  A  Call  to  Metanoia:  Listen  to  the 
Inner  Voice,  which  was  distributed  to 
parishes  in  Zimbabwe  in  March,  the 
bishops  said  the  government  of 
President  Robert  Mugabe  "has  failed  to 
provide  leadership  that  enables  the  cre- 
ation of  an  environment  that  enhances 
truth,  justice,  love  and  freedom. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

!  Discussing  War  With 
1  Children 

*  Daddy,  how  can  music  change 
the  world?' 


THE  DAY  THE  BOMBING 
began  in  Baghdad,  my 
daughter  came  home  from 
kindergarten  and  said, 
"We're  at  war  with  Iraq, 
right  Daddy?"  Later  that  evening,  she 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  piano  practice 
to  ask,  "Daddy,  how  can  music  change 
the  world?"  Her  thinking  was,  I  knew, 
prompted  by  a  book  we  have  about 
Beethoven,  which  says  he  believed  music 
could  change  the  world.  Ever  since  that 
moment  when  she  made  the  connection 
between  music  and  war,  my  mind  keeps 
returning  to  the  juxtaposition  of  her  at 
the  piano  in  our  dining  room  and  the  vio- 
lence in  Iraq. 

Imparting  to  my  children  a  love  of 
music  is  easy;  but  the  notion  that  artistic 
expression  springs  from  experience  and 
can  affect  the  larger  world — a  belief  dear 
to  my  heart — is  one  that  I'm  still  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  communicate  to  a  six- 
year-old.  Once  my  daughter  began 
kindergarten,  I  could  no  longer  expect  to 
control  and  filter  all  that  she  is  exposed  to: 
the  outside  world  was  no  longer  outside. 
Indeed,  for  a  six-year-old  the  very  concept 
ot  "the  world"  eludes  definitive  explana- 
tion, let  alone  the  idea  that  an  individual 
can  or  should  consider  changing  it. 

Nevertheless,  here  I  sit  with  my  little 
girl  and  her  two  questions,  at  once  point- 
ed and  pregnant,  dangling  between  us — 
one  about  war  and  the  other  about  music 
and  the  world.  The  child  development 
books  I  have  read  stress  the  importance 
of  taking  into  account  children's  egocen- 
trism  at  traumatic  or  historic  moments 
like  this.  Their  basic  concerns  are:  1)  Am 
I  safe?  2)  Are  my  parents  safe?  and  3) 


thomas  j.  McCarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
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How  will  this  affect  my  daily  life?  The 
world  and  its  evils  and  wars — like  its 
beautiful  music  and  art — become  most 
meaningful  to  child  and  adult  alike 
through  the  self,  the  lens  of  personal 
experience.  To  explain  how  music 
changes  the  world,  all  I  need  do  is  ask  her 
how  playing  the  piano  or  listening  to  her 
favorite  music  or  dancing  to  a  silly  song 
makes  her  feel. 

Of  course,  tackling  the  war  question 
demands  a  bit  more  delicacy  and  finesse. 
But  my  answers  need  not  and  should  not 
be  contrived.  For  although  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  children  think  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  than  adults,  the  more  I  ponder 
and  clarify  how  to  address  my  daughter's 
questions  the  more  I  am  struck  by  the 
universal  applicability  of  a  child's  basic 
concerns.  The  common  feature  in  most 
experts'  advice  about  how  to  discuss  war 
with  children  is  that  we  must  reassure 
them  that  they  are  safe,  while  acknowl- 
edging the  existence  of  violence,  evil  and 
danger  in  the  world.  This  parental  bal- 
ancing act,  it  seems  to  me,  is  apposite  to 
more  than  just  children.  Aren't  we  all 
striving  in  times  like  these  for  a  kind  of 
equilibrium  that  will  enable  us  to  func- 
tion, even  thrive  and  grow,  not  despite 
reality  but  in  and  through  it? 

Easier  said  than  done.  Learning  to 
live  with  contradiction  is  an  essential  part 
of  maturation;  indeed,  the  capacity  to 
hold  opposing  truths  in  one's  mind  is 
crucial  to  appreciating  the  most  exacting 
concepts,  the  subtlest  ideas  and  the  rich- 
est aspects  of  human  experience.  But 
teaching  a  child  to  accept  contradiction,  I 
am  finding,  feels  a  lot  like  evasion  or  out- 
right lying.  Sometimes  the  language  one 
is  tempted  to  employ  reminds  me  of  a 
Defense  Department  briefing,  in  which 
informing  and  reassuring  take  the  form 


of  condescending  banalities  that  skirt  the 
truth  and  elide  fundamental  questions. 
Advice  in  a  brochure  sent  home  from  my 
daughter's  school  exhorting  parents  to 
"help  children  feel  safe  despite  our  lack  of 
trust  in  the  world"  and  "to  live  a  normal 
life  in  spite  of  our  fears"  could  have  been 
lifted  from  any  number  of  public  state- 
ments by  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft — a  man  whose  tenure  in  office 
has  been  characterized  by  treating  citi- 
zens like  children. 

And  so  I  confront  two  of  the  great 
questions  not  only  of  our  time,  but  of  all 
time:  How  does  one  explain  war  to  chil- 
dren, and  how  can  we  tell  our  children  or 
ourselves  with  a  straight  face  to  "feel  safe 
despite  our  lack  of  trust  in  the  world"? 
To  claim  security  in  any  but  the  most 
superficial  way  has  always  been  an  exer- 
cise in  self-delusion.  And  since  sometime 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  "a  normal 
life"  has  meant  negotiating  fear.  If  the 
underlying  message  is  to  feel  safe  and 
normal,  and  if  safety  and  normalcy  are  set 
against  the  world — and  our  fears  of  and 
mistrust  toward  it — then  have  we  not 
already  ceded  control  of  our  children's 
minds  and  hearts  to  black-and-white  dis- 
tinctions? Simplifying  the  truth  is  essen- 
tial to  preparing  a  child  for  the  world; 
oversimplifying  half-truths,  while  also 
preparing  a  child  for  the  world,  does  so  in 
favor  of  shallow  opposition  at  the 
expense  of  genuine  complexity. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Beethoven. 
For  centuries,  great  art — even  just  good 
art — has  embraced  contradiction  en 
route  to  enriching  our  minds  and 
emboldening  our  spirits.  Facing  our  fears 
does  not  mean  normalizing  them. 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  has  capti- 
vated generations  of  listeners  not  in  spite 
of  its  teeming,  formidable  character  but 
because  of  it.  Children  are  neither  minia- . 
ture  adults  nor  icons  of  innocence,  just  as 
adults  are  neither  overgrown  children 
nor  keepers  of  The  Truth.  Simplistic 
dichotomies  mire  the  mind  in  ideology 
and  are  anathema  to  the  fecund  complex- 
ity inherent  in  beauty  and  mystery  alike. 
Music  changes  the  world  the  way  a  child 
changes  its  parent:  by  shining  a  small, 
pure  light  on  an  unfathomable  truth 
without  apparently  contriving  to  do  so. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 


May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  leve 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  pa 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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Contemporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 

-  EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN  - 

i  i '  i  \  ( .  i  ill  \ \  M  Ks  of  Lent,  America  has  offered  a  series  of  articles  by  r 
Catholic  writers  on  traditional  devotions.  This  week  we  conclude  our  | 
■  eight-part  series  with  a  look  at  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  and  to  the  d 
B  Immacul  ate  Heart  of  Mary. ,  | 
JLmm^^  As  some  of  our  essayists  have  noted,  the  theological  question  of  the  i 

role  of  devotions  is  a  complex  one.  For  while  devotions  have  historically  played  an  impor-  < 
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St.  Joseph 


PAUL  MARIANI  is  a  poet,  critic,  essayist  and  biographer  of 
William  Carlos  Williams,  Hart  Crane,  John  Berryman  and  Robert 
Lowell.  His  latest  book  is  Thirty  Days:  On  Retreat  With  the 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  He  holds  a  chair  in  English  at  Boston 
College  and  lives  with  his  wife,  Eileen,  in  Montague,  Mass. 


fascination  with  ST.  Joseph  begins  with  a  story  my 
e  told  me  40  years  ago.  It's  the  story  of  our  first  meeting, 
i  bar  off  Jericho  Turnpike  in  Mineola,  Long  Island.  She 
1  gone  there  as  a  member  of  a  St.  John's  University  soror- 

and  I  too  had  gone,  a  recent  initiate  into  Manhattan 
liege's  own  version  of  Animal  House.  A  Friday  night  in 
1-December:  cold,  clear,  a  few  stars  flickering  in  the  arc 
he  yellow  streetlights.  Eileen  had  gone  with  a  girlfriend. 

Over  a  beer  and  a  Coke  she  told  me  a  few  bad  jokes  (her 
ler's  specialty,  it  turned  out),  and  at  some  point,  she  says, 

signaled  her  girlfriend  that  this  one  was  hers.  She  left  to 
ishen  up,"  but  really,  as  she  told  me  years  later,  to  pray  to 
Joseph,  thus  finishing  up  the  ninth  and  final  night  of  a 
^ena  she  had  promised  the  saint  because  she  was  looking 

a  guy  with  at  least  some  reliability.  She  was  all  of  18,  I 

Over  the  years,  I've  seen  St.  Joseph  called  on  to  perform 
sorts  of  ad  hoc  miracles.  Friends — Catholic  and  non- 
iholic — have  buried  statues  of  the  saint  upside  down  on 
ir  property  to  help  sell  their  homes.  Joseph  is  asked  to 
nre  a  job,  to  settle  family  squabbles.  There's  St.  Joseph 
)irin — baby  aspirin,  orange,  candy-like — named  for  the 
it  who  was  the  child  Jesus'  protector  and  guardian, 
ere's  a  St.  Joseph's  River  and  a  St.  Joseph's  in  Michigan 
I  another  in  Missouri.  There  are  the  Josephites  and  the 
:ers  of  St.  Joseph,  who  bathe  and  feed  my  wife's  93 -year- 
widowed  mother  in  their  nursing  home.  And  there  are 
ldreds  of  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
I  institutes  and  hospitals  and  churches  named  after  this 
nt  saint,  this  shadow  of  the  Father. 
Joseph  is  one  of  those  figures  in  the  Bible  without  a 
aking  part.  Not  a  single  word,  except  for  the  implied  fiat 
God's  word  played  out  again  and  again.  What  you  get 
:ead  is  a  dreamer,  a  good  man — the  Bible  calls  him 
>t" — someone  who  seems  to  have  paid  attention  to  what 
d  had  planned  for  him.  We  learn  from  the  elaborate 
lealogies  that  Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  (both  different 
heir  particulars)  that  Joseph  (a  common  enough  name  in 
t-century  Palestine)  was  a  tekton  (in  the  Greek)  or  faber 
the  Latin),  that  is,  a  carpenter  or  worker  in  wood  or 
ne,  from  the  hillbilly  butt-end-of-jokes  village  of 
zareth,  and  that  he  was  somehow  descended  from  the 
at  House  of  David.  Which  tells  us — if  it  tells  us  any- 
lg — just  how  far  downhill  that  lineage  had  fallen  1,000 
rs  after  David  ruled  Israel.  In  retrospect  one  sees  it  as  all 
r„.t  of  God's  gracious  design,  this  taking  the  lowly  of  this 
world  and  raising  them  to  unheard-of  new  heights.  His 
plan.  His  way  of  proceeding.  Certainly  not  anything  Herod 
or  Caesar  or  even  we  could  have  dreamed  up. 

Joseph,  engaged  to  a  young  girl  from  the  village,  finding 
her  pregnant,  tries  to  figure  how  to  divorce  her  quietly, 
without  exposing  her  shame— that  is,  witiiout  having  Mary 
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vho  seeks 
will  find. 
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tant  role  in  Catholic  spirituality,  they  need  always  be  seen  as 
flowing  from  (and  leading  back  to)  the  liturgy — the  central 
form  of  worship  in  the  church.  The  Second  Vatican  Council 
wrote  that  while  devotions  should  be  "warmly  commended" 
and  possess  a  "special  dignity,"  they  remain  subordinate  to 
the  Mass,  which  "by  its  very  nature  far  surpasses  any  of  them" 
("Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy,"  No.  13).  Theologians 
and  liturgical  scholars  have  therefore  rightly  cautioned 
against  devotions  usurping  the  place  of  liturgy  in  the  life  of 
the  faithful. 

Indeed,  in  the  past,  excesses  in  popular  piety  may  have  led 
some  Catholics  to  focus  their  spiritual  lives  on  a  particular 
devotion,  rather  than  participating  in  the  Eucharist — for 
example,  if  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  at  their  local  parish 
was  not  to  their  liking.  ("Why  should  I  go  to  Mass?  I  have  my 
Rosary") 

Today,  however,  the  tendency  may  be  the  opposite:  a 
reflexive  dismissal  of  the  devotional  life,  as  if  it  had  no  mean- 
ing or  relevance  whatsoever. 

Both  reactions  go  against  the  grain  of  our  Catholic  her- 
itage. A  comprehensive  guide  published  by  the  Congregation 
for  Divine  Worship  in  2001  noted  that  "the  liturgy  and  pop- 
ular piety  are  two  forms  of  worship  which  are  in  a  mutual  and 
fruitful  relationship  with  one  another"  (Directory  on  Popular 
Piety  and  the  Liturgy,  No.  58).  In  other  words,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  loving  the  Mass  and  having  a  devotion,  say,  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Introduction  to  the  document 
expressed  the  hope  that  "other  forms  of  piety  among  the 
Christian  people  are  not  overlooked,  nor  their  useful  contri- 
bution to  living  in  unity  with  Christ,  in  the  church,  be  for- 
gotten" (No.  1). 

The  riches  of  the  devotional  life  speak  to  millions  of 
Catholics  whose  faith  was  nurtured  in  a  world  where  devo- 
tions played  an  important  role  in  their  religious  education. 
Today  these  same  devotions  speak  in  a  particular  way  to  many 
younger  Catholics  eager  to  rediscover  their  Catholic  her- 
itage, to  explore  new  ways  of  prayer  and  to  regain  a  sense  of 
mystery  in  their  lives.  As  our  writers  have  shown  over  the  past 
weeks,  the  devotional  life  can  move  us  to  prayer  and  contem- 
plation, can  comfort  us  in  times  of  suffering  or  confusion,  can 
encourage  us  to  care  for  others,  can  spur  us  on  to  appreciate 
Scripture  more  fully,  can  provide  us  with  models  of  Christian 
discipleship,  can  prompt  us  to  meditate  on  the  love  of  God 
and,  overall,  can  draw  us  closer  to  the  one  who  lies  at  the  cen- 
ter of  any  expression  of  our  faith:  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Joseph 
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my  fascination  with  ST.  Joseph  begins  with  a  story  my 
wife  told  me  40  years  ago.  It's  the  story  of  our  first  meeting, 
in  a  bar  off  Jericho  Turnpike  in  Mineola,  Long  Island.  She 
had  gone  there  as  a  member  of  a  St.  John's  University  soror- 
ity, and  I  too  had  gone,  a  recent  initiate  into  Manhattan 
College's  own  version  of  Animal  House.  A  Friday  night  in 
mid-December:  cold,  clear,  a  few  stars  flickering  in  the  arc 
of  the  yellow  streetlights.  Eileen  had  gone  with  a  girlfriend. 

Over  a  beer  and  a  Coke  she  told  me  a  few  bad  jokes  (her 
father's  specialty,  it  turned  out),  and  at  some  point,  she  says, 
she  signaled  her  girlfriend  that  this  one  was  hers.  She  left  to 
"freshen  up,"  but  really,  as  she  told  me  years  later,  to  pray  to 
St.  Joseph,  thus  finishing  up  the  ninth  and  final  night  of  a 
novena  she  had  promised  the  saint  because  she  was  looking 
for  a  guy  with  at  least  some  reliability.  She  was  all  of  18,  I 
19. 

Over  the  years,  I've  seen  St.  Joseph  called  on  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  ad  hoc  miracles.  Friends — Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic — have  buried  statues  of  the  saint  upside  down  on 
their  property  to  help  sell  their  homes.  Joseph  is  asked  to 
secure  a  job,  to  settle  family  squabbles.  There's  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin — baby  aspirin,  orange,  candy-like — named  for  the 
saint  who  was  the  child  Jesus'  protector  and  guardian. 
There's  a  St.  Joseph's  River  and  a  St.  Joseph's  in  Michigan 
and  another  in  Missouri.  There  are  the  Josephites  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  bathe  and  feed  my  wife's  93 -year- 
old  widowed  mother  in  their  nursing  home.  And  there  are 
hundreds  of  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
and  institutes  and  hospitals  and  churches  named  after  this 
silent  saint,  this  shadow  of  the  Father. 

Joseph  is  one  of  those  figures  in  the  Bible  without  a 
speaking  part.  Not  a  single  word,  except  for  the  implied  fiat 
to  God's  word  played  out  again  and  again.  What  you  get 
instead  is  a  dreamer,  a  good  man — the  Bible  calls  him 
"just" — someone  who  seems  to  have  paid  attention  to  what 
God  had  planned  for  him.  We  learn  from  the  elaborate 
genealogies  that  Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  (both  different 
in  their  particulars)  that  Joseph  (a  common  enough  name  in 
first-century  Palestine)  was  a  tekton  (in  the  Greek)  or  faber 
(in  the  Latin),  that  is,  a  carpenter  or  worker  in  wood  or 
stone,  from  the  hillbilly  butt-end-of-jokes  village  of 
Nazareth,  and  that  he  was  somehow  descended  from  the 
great  House  of  David.  Which  tells  us — if  it  tells  us  any- 
thing— just  how  far  downhill  that  lineage  had  fallen  1,000 
years  after  David  ruled  Israel.  In  retrospect  one  sees  it  as  all 
part  of  God's  gracious  design,  this  taking  the  lowly  of  this 
world  and  raising  them  to  unheard-of  new  heights.  His 
plan.  His  way  of  proceeding.  Certainly  not  anything  Herod 
or  Caesar  or  even  we  could  have  dreamed  up. 

Joseph,  engaged  to  a  young  girl  from  the  village,  finding 
her  pregnant,  tries  to  figure  how  to  divorce  her  quietly, 
without  exposing  her  shame — that  is,  without  having  Mary 
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publicly  stoned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  adultery.  And  then 
comes  a  dream,  a  dream  in  which  Joseph  hears  an  angel 
telling  him  not  to  be  afraid  to  take  Mary  into  his  home,  that 
this  child  is  different,  that  the  father  of  diis  child  is  God, 
working  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this  child  is  des- 
tined "to  save  people  from  their  sins."  And  Joseph  does 
what  the  angel  has  commanded  him  to  do  and  takes  the 
young  woman  into  his  home  and  becomes  the  child's  father. 
Of  course  there  are  the  jokes  at  Joseph's  expense  one  finds 
in  literature:  in  James  Joyce's  Ulysses,  for  instance,  which  is  a 
book  about  fatherhood  ("it  was  the  pigeon,  Joseph"),  or  in 
William  Carlos  Williams's  Paterson,  with  its  image  "of  the 
pot-bellied/graybeard"  in  Peter  Breughel's  16th-century 
painting  "The  Adoration  of  the  Kings."  But  what  all  such 
jokes  really  tell  us  is  that  the  profane  imagination  seems 
balked  by  the  mystery  of  the  sacred,  the  human  imagination 
falling  away  from  the  fact  of  the  divine  imagination 
Wording  things  as  it  wills. 

For  15  centuries — except  here  and  there — Joseph  was 
pretty  much  overlooked,  though  you  get  early  (10th  centu- 
ry) images  of  a  young  man  watching  over  his  wife  and  baby, 
and— half  a  millennium  later — Joseph  as  an  old  man  with  a 
bald  pate,  a  safe-enough  figure  to  guard  Mary's  virginity, 
though  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  biblical  Joseph 
was  accepted  as  Jesus'  father  in  Nazareth,  and  so  must  have 
been  a  virile-enough  figure  to  stop  the  wagging  tongues  of 
a  small  village.  In  time,  as  the  human  imagination  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  history  of  the  human  Jesus, 
so  too  did  it  become  interested  in  the  human  figure  of 
Joseph.  Which  was  why  he  was  painted  by — among  so 
many  others — Filippino  Lippi,  Bondone,  Perugino,  Bellini, 
Veronese,  Dossi,  Giorgione,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  Titian  and  Poussin. 

Each  year  on  March  19,  Catholics  celebrate  the  feast  of 
St.  Joseph,  though  here  in  the  United  States  Joseph  is  often 
overshadowed  by  the  festivities  surrounding  St.  Patrick, 
whether  you're  Irish  or  no.  The  other  important  day  in  the 
calendar  for  Joseph  is  May  1 — May  Day — when  Joseph  is 
celebrated  as  patron  of  workers,  a  memorial  set  up  original- 
ly to  counterbalance  the  Communist  worker  parades  on 
that  day,  much — I  suppose — as  a  December  Christmas  was 
instituted  to  supplant  the  pagan  festivities  of  the  winter 
Saturnalia.  And  in  the  mid- 19th  century  it  was  Leo  XIII 
who  proclaimed  Joseph  patron  of  the  universal  church,  a 
sort  of  culmination  of  the  saint's  earlier  patronage  of  indi- 
vidual countries,  like  Mexico,  Canada,  Bohemia  and 
Belgium. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  Joseph,  much  as  we  overlook  those 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  do  their  work  quietly  and 
well,  without  the  least  fanfare,  and  who  for  the  most  part 
never  make  the  papers.  And  it  is  just  this  sense  of  anonymi- 
ty, of  invisibility,  that  attracts  me  to  him:  that  he  was  a  good 
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provider,  that  he  was  chosen  to  care  for  God's  only  son,  to 
watch  over  him,  teach  him,  shape  him,  and  to  protect  and 
love  the  boy's  mother.  One  can  only  guess  what  they  in  their 
turn  did  for  him.  A  man  without  a  passport  or  influential 
friends,  he  had  to  move  about  in  a  world  without  safety  nets 
of  any  sort  (except  for  those  you  couldn't  put  a  finger  on),  a 
world  of  assassins  and  government  killers  and  psychotics 
and  informants,  a  world  overseen  by  a  foreign  power  that 
could — when  it  wanted  to — move  swiftly  to  squelch  any- 
thing that  smacked  of  rebellion  or  cross-purposes. 

For  me,  then,  watching  the  ways  in  which  my  sons  con- 
fide in  their  mother,  with  her  understanding  and  quiet  wis- 
dom, and  finding  myself  still  aching  for  all  of  them,  mother 
and  sons — even  now,  when  two  of  my  boys  are  married  and 
the  other  is  a  Jesuit  priest  preparing  for  the  missions — I 
appreciate  even  more  Joseph's  unobtrusive,  necessary  role  in 
salvation  history.  I  think  of  him  teaching  his  young  son  how 
to  follow  the  grain  of  a  piece  of  olive  wood,  how  to  plane  it, 
learning  patience,  trying  to  earn  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work  to  put  that  daily  bread  on  the  table.  Or  perhaps 
patiently  standing  in  queue,  looking  for  work.  I  think  of 
Joseph — to  paraphrase  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins — living  in 
ten  thousand  places:  in  the  man  rising  at  2:00  a.m.  to  plow 
the  deserted  snow-clogged  roads,  the  nurse  working  the 
night  shift  and  then  a  day  shift,  the  cop  on  the  lonely  beat, 
the  mother  with  the  autistic  daughter  or  paralyzed  son,  the 
office  worker  biting  his  lip  at  some  slight  or  racial  insensi- 
tivity  against  himself,  because  he  too  has  bread  to  put  on  his 
family's  table.  I  think  of  him  as  someone  with  photos  of  his 
wife  and  kid  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  his  cubicle,  telling 
me  that — as  much  as  he'd  like  to  sell  me  another  car — I  can 
still  get  another  couple  of  years  out  of  the  one  I've  got.  The 
thousand  daily  human  gestures  of  a  man  going  about  his 
rounds  each  day.  But  a  dreamer  too,  dreaming  dreams  in 
which  he  hears  voices,  as  once  he  believed  he'd  heard  a 
voice  that  loved  and  trusted  him  enough  to  place  a  son — 
and  the  son's  mother — in  his  faltering,  capable  and  very 
human  hands. 

The  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
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in  the  cold  December  half-light  where  I  sat  with  my 
first  cup  of  coffee,  it  caught  my  eye.  I  was  intent  on  praying 
myself  into  a  good  attitude  for  a  weekend  of  meetings,  and 
saw  outside  my  window  one  of  many  astounding  ironies  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  There,  in  the  middle  of  a  postage- 
stamp  size  convent  garden,  stood  a  slender  statue  of  the 


Sacred  Heart.  The  familiar  Jesus  of  my  childhood  pointed 
to  his  heart  and  blessed  the  oblivious  multitudes  rushing 
down  East  33rd  Street  like  battery  bunnies.  It  was  a  com- 
forting and  nostalgic  sight.  I  recited  some  lines  from  a 
favorite  hymn:  "Heart  of  my  own  heart,  whatever  befall... 
Still  be  my  vision...." 

But  wait  a  minute.  What  was  that  on  his  head? 

It  was  a  veil.  My  "vision"  needed  some  tweaking. 

The  view  was  not  of  Jesus,  but  of  Mary.  It  was  not  his 
heart,  but  hers,  transfixed  by  the  sword  of  the  world's  pain 
and  sorrows,  as  Simeon  predicted,  "that  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  may  be  revealed"  (Lk  2:35).  To  Jesus  through 
Mary,  I  remembered.  For  Jesus,  through  her  heart  to  ours. 

Generations  have  found  comfort  in  Mary's  heart  as  a 
shining  mirror  of  Christ's  own,  a  tangible  symbol  of  the 
compassion  and  mercy  of  God  in  womanly  guise.  Like  other 
forms  of  Marian  piety,  devotion  to  Mary's  heart  has  under- 
gone numerous  historical  variations.  At  different  times, 
pious  folk  have  been  drawn  to  Mary's  "Holy,"  "Sacred," 
"Most  Pure"  and,  more  familiarly,  "Immaculate"  heart. 

Rooted  in  the  scriptural  texts  of  Luke's  infancy  narra- 
tives, Christian  attention  to  the  heart  of  Mary  provides  a 
central  theme  for  discipleship:  "Mary  kept  all  these  things, 
pondering  them  in  her  heart"  (Lk  2:5,  19).  The  biblical 
"heart"  (in  Greek,  kardia)  is  a  word  far  richer  than  its  pop- 
ular association  with  love  and  human  affectivity.  It  embraces 
the  deeper  elements  of  courage,  insight,  knowledge,  deep 
desire  and  will.  Throughout  the  Gospel  die  figure  of  Mary, 
as  the  first  disciple,  contemplates  and  treasures  the  mystery 
to  which  she  has  freely  surrendered  herself  without  fully 
understanding  it.  In  Ignatian  terms,  Mary's  heart  is  the  cen- 
ter of  her  experiential,  felt  know  ledge  of  God  in  Christ,  her 
son  and  savior.  It  describes  her  personality,  that  passionate 
and  patient  love  for  the  one  she  knows  "by  heart,"  as  well  as 
her  constancy  and  faithful  seeking,  widiout  seeing,  along 
what  mystics  name  the  "way  of  unknowing."  Mary  is  called 
to  bear  the  drama  and  tragedy  of  her  own  people,  as  she 
bears  God's  Word  in  her  body  and  in  her  heart.  In  this  she 
becomes  the  prototype  of  the  new  Israel,  as  prophesied  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  with  God's  law  written  on  her  heart, 
a  heart  of  flesh  and  not  of  stone. 

Patristic  and  medieval  writings  picked  up  on  these  bib- 
lical images,  referring  to  Mary's  heart  as  the  source  of  her 
fiat.  He  shed  the  blood  of  his  body;  she,  the  blood  of  her 
heart.  St.  Augustine  reminded  his  community  that  Mary 
was  more  blessed  for  having  borne  Christ  in  her  heart  than 
in  her  flesh.  The  first  known  prayer  invoking  die  Heart  of 
Mary,  composed  in  1 1 84  by  Ekbert  of  Schonau,  calls  on  all 
to  "praise  the  happiness  of  your  heart,  whence  our  salvation 
flowed."  At  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Helfta,  a  center  of 
women's  spirituality  in  the  13  th  century,  interest  in  the 
devotion  was  promoted  by  its  renowned  visionaries, 
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Mechrild  of  Hackeborn  and  Gertrude  the  Great.  Medieval 
Franciscan  theologians,  especially  Bernardine  of  Siena, 
wrote  of  Mary's  heart  as  a  "furnace  of  divine  love,"  stressing 
the  affective  dimensions  of  the  symbol. 

The  devotion  deepened  in  17th-century  Europe,  thanks 
to  the  insights  of  a  generation  of  aposdes,  founders  and  mys- 
tics, all  leaders  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  French 
School.  A  major  emphasis  of  this  spirituality  was  the 
Incarnate  Word,  revealed  in  the  mysteries  of  self-emptying 
and  love  as  symbolized  in  Christ's  infancy,  passion  and  death. 
Mary  was  the  perfect  mirror  of  that  Word,  her  heart  echoing 
the  sentiments  of  Christ's  own.  From  this  time  on,  the  two 
"sacred  hearts"  of  Jesus  and  Mary  would  lay  claim  to  Catholic 
piety  for  imitation,  but  even  more,  for  veneration  and  repa- 
ration. Filling  an  affective  vacuum  created  by  rationalism,  this 
approach  met  with  great  success  at  the  level  of  popular  piety. 
It  also  ignited  violent  Jansenist  opposition  and  theological 
squabbles  with  Jesuits  and  others  who  were  accused  of  pro- 
moting an  all-too-earthy  "new  devotion." 

The  most  notable  advance  in  devotion  to  the  heart  of 
Mary  can  be  attributed  to  St.  John  Eudes,  who  composed 
texts  for  a  proper  Mass  and  office,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
adopted  by  the  universal  church.  He  also  founded  several 
religious  societies  dedicated  to  promoting  the  devotion.  Just 
before  his  death  in  1681,  Eudes  finished  a  major  treatise  on 
the  "Admirable  Heart  of  Mary."  His  dream  of  an  approved 
cult  and  feast,  however,  would  not  be  realized  until  1855, 
when  the  Congregation  of  Rites  approved  private  celebra- 
tions of  the  "Most  Pure  Heart  of  Mary."  And  only  in  1944  did 
Pope  Pius  XII  extend  the  liturgical  celebration  to  the  univer- 
sal church,  assigning  the  feast  to  Aug.  22,  the  octave  of  the 
Assumption.  With  the  liturgical  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  the  memorial  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  was  transferred  to  a  more  fitting  date,  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Many  Catholics  of  a  certain  age  will  easily  recall  the 
importance  given  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  in  the  wake  of  the 
appearances  of  Our  Lady  at  Fatima,  Portugal,  in  1917.  There 
Mary  had  reportedly  given  the  three  child-visionaries  a  mis- 


sion "to  establish  world  devotion  to  my  Immaculate  Heart." 
Her  message  of  prayer,  penance  and  reparation — coming  as  it 
did  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  Communism — brought  Mary's  heart 
into  the  global  conflicts  of  the  20th  century  and  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  millions  of  young  Catholics. 

In  the  last  cantos  of  his  Paradiso,  Dante  addresses  Maty  as 
figlia  del  tuo  Figlio — "daughter  of  your  Son" — and  describes 
her  face  as  the  one  that  most  resembles  Christ's.  Such  poetic 
images  reveal  the  grace  of  a  unique  bond  between  Jesus  and 
Mary,  a  sacred  mutuality  of  likeness.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
exquisite,  profoundly  physical  relationship  of  mother  and  son. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  my  niece  Erin  is  about  to  give  birth 
to  her  first  child.  She  has  explained  to  me  that  her  heart 
pumps  blood  into  the  placenta  that  nourishes  the  baby  in  her 
womb.  In  a  very  real  sense,  Erin's  heart  has  become — like 
every  mother's — her  child's  lifeline.  So  it  was,  I  like  to  think, 
between  Mary  and  Jesus.  Her  heart's  blood  flowed  into  his 
tiny  frame,  feeding  his  body  from  her  own,  announcing  the 
Eucharist.  Her  heart's  yes  to  God's  mystery  mothered  him  for 
mission  in  those  long  years  at  Nazareth  we  now  call  the  hid- 
den life.  She  and  Joseph  taught  him  how  to  treasure  that  mys- 
tery in  the  Scriptures,  in  nature  and  in  the  events  of  his  life. 
She  must  have  encouraged  Jesus  to  seek  and  follow  his  unique 
call,  even  if  sometimes  she  and  others  he  loved  might  not 
have  understood  what  he  did  or  said.  Like  all  parents,  Mary 
learned  to  let  her  child  go  and  grow  in  freedom,  all  the  way 
to  Calvary,  even  if  it  broke  her  heart  many  times  over. 

I  have  to  admit  that  until  now  I  haven't  really  paid  much 
attention  to  Mary's  heart  in  my  own  personal  prayer.  Maybe 
that's  what  God  wanted  me  to  learn  through  this  little  reflec- 
tion. Noticed  or  forgotten,  desired  or  resisted,  bidden  or 
unbidden,  Mary's  heart  is  there,  for  all  of  us,  and  for  all  the 
ignored,  unloved,  unloving,  wayward  children  she  has  moth- 
ered in  Christ.  What  it  was  for  Jesus,  it  is  for  me:  a  pledge  and 
a  presence  of  the  love  that  never  fails,  "whatever  befall."  As 
the  reality  of  global  violence  threatens  the  future  of  our 
world,  the  pierced  heart  of  Mary,  home  of  the  Spirit,  can  still 
be  my  vision,  one  I  trust  and  treasure,  even  in  the  cold  half- 
light  of  these  ominous  times.  El 
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The 

Empty 

Tomb 


Reflections  on 
the  Resurrection 

BY  GERALD  O'COLLINS 


s  raster  comes  round 
again,    many  wonder 


A how  to  understand  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  its  message  for  us.  His 
empty  tomb  can  make  believers 
hesitant  and  even  mildly  embar- 
rassed. Are  they  being  innocently 
orthodox  or  even  naively  realistic 
in  accepting  that  several  women 
found  the  tomb  of  Jesus  open  and 
empty  on  the  first  Easter  day?  Is 
the  sign  of  the  empty  tomb  so 
crudely  physical  that  it  has  no  place 
in  an  adult  faith  content  to  talk  in 
more  general  terms  of  Jesus'  victo- 
ry over  death? 

I  wonder  whether  the  real  prob- 
lem here  is  not  with  the  historical 
case  for  the  empty  tomb  but  with  its 
meaning.  As  such  scholars  as 
Raymond  Brown,  S.S.,  and  others 
have  shown,  a  reasonable  argument 
can  be  mounted  for  the  basic  relia- 
bility of  the  empty  tomb  story.  But  the  difficulty  for  many 
people  may  be  with  "What  does  it  mean?"  rather  than  with 
"Did  it  happen?"  Until  we  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
empty  tomb,  merely  historical  arguments  may  seem  some- 
what fruidess  and  beside  the  point. 

GERALD  O'COLLINS,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  His  latest  book  is 
Incarnation  (Continuum). 


What  might  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  reveal  about  God 
and  the  divine  activity  on  our  behalf?  How  could  the  empty 
tomb  trigger  and  shape  human  faith?  In  proposing  some 
answers  to  these  large  questions,  let  me  limit  myself  to  the 
oldest  account  of  the  empty  tomb,  Mk  16:  1-8. 

At  first  glance,  the  spare  eight  verses  that  conclude 
Mark's  Gospel  do  not  look  promising  for  any  reflections  on 
the  divine  self-revelation  and  the  response  it  evokes,  human 
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faith.  But  these  laconic  lines  do  in  fact  prove  rich  for  those 
seeking  to  understand  how  God  is  made  known  in  the 
whole  story  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  These 
verses  report  a  pair  of  elements  that  persistently  shape 
God's  self-manifestation:  events  (in  this  case,  the  divine 
action  that  has  transformed  the  situation  before  the  arrival 
of  the  three  w  omen)  and  words  (the  angelic  proclamation). 
As  the  Second  Vatican  Council  taught,  revelation  occurs 
"sacramentally,"  through  the  interplay  of  words  and  deeds 
("Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation,"  Nos.  2,  4,  14,  17). 

Moreover,  three  contrasts  are  built  into  the  story:  dark- 
ness/light, absence/presence  and  silence/speech.  Thev 
enhance  the  telling  of  the  story. 

In  the  first  place,  Mark's  text  contrasts  not  only  the 
nighttime  darkness  (between  the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday 
of  the  resurrection)  but  also  the  darkness  that  enveloped  the 
earth  at  the  crucifixion  (15:33)  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  just 
risen  when  the  women  visit  the  tomb  (16:2).  The  three 
women  go  to  the  tomb  with  light  streaming  into  the  sky  and 
with  something  they  never  imagined  about  to  be  revealed: 
God  has  definitively  overcome  darkness  and  death. 

A  preliminary  hint  of  what  will  be  revealed  comes  when 
the  women  "raise  their  eyes  and  see"  that  the  enormous 
stone,  which  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  and  their 
access  to  the  body  of  Jesus  that  they  intend  to  anoint,  "has 
been  rolled  away"  (16:4).  From  the  form  of  the  verb,  the  so- 
called  theological  passive,  the  attentive  reader  knows  that 
God,  while  not  explicitly  named,  has  brought  about  what  is 
humanlv  impossible — opening  the  tomb  and  raising  the 
dead  to  new  life.  The  women  see  the  first  glimpse  of  what 
God  has  done  in  the  unexpected  reversal  of  the  dark  situa- 
tion of  death  and  the  vindication  of  the  dead  Jesus.  Widiout 
yet  being  aware  of  it,  the  women  find  themselves  confront- 
ed with  the  first  disclosure  of  God's  action  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

A  second  contrast  emerges  once  the  women  enter  the 
tomb  itself.  The  absence  of  Jesus'  body  is  set  over  against  his 
personal  presence,  mediated  through  an  interpreting  angel 
in  the  form  of  a  white-robed  "young  man.'' 

A  third  contrast  pits  the  confident  words  of  the  heaven- 
ly figure  ("He  has  been  raised.  He  is  not  here.  See  the  place 
where  they  laid  him.")  against  the  silence  of  the  women  as 
they  flee  from  the  tomb.  Its  tripartite  shape  adds  force  to 
the  announcement.  The  angel  proclaims,  first,  the  great 
truth  that  concerns  everyone  and  will  change  the  universe 
forever:  "He  has  been  raised."  Then  he  turns  to  the  setting 
in  which  he  is  addressing  the  women:  "He  is  not  here." 
Finally,  he  points  to  the  specific  spot  in  the  tomb  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  been  buried:  "See  the  place  where  they 
laid  him."  Both  the  words  of  the  interpreting  angel  and  the 
silent  flight  of  the  women  highlight  the  dramatic  and  numi- 
nous moment  of  revelation. 


Let  us  consider  further  some  of  the  details.  When  the 
three  women  enter  the  tomb,  they  do  not  find  the  body  of 
Jesus  but  a  "young  man,  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  and  sitting 
on  the  right"  (16:5).  His  shining  apparel  is  the  traditional 
dress  of  heavenly  messengers.  Like  the  Old  Testament  fig- 
ures who  remain  seated  to  deliver  a  judgment,  the  angel 
does  not  rise  to  greet  the  women  but  speaks  with  authority 
to  deliver  an  astonishing  message.  At  the  sight  of  the  angel, 
the  women  respond  by  being  "greatly  amazed" — a  reaction 
that  matches  the  normal  biblical  response  to  a  theophany. 
After  countering  their  starded  reaction  with  a  word  of  com- 
fort ("Do  rtot  be  amazed")  and  revealing  the  resurrection, 
the  angel  commissions  them:  "Tell  his  disciples  and  Peter 
that  he  is  going  before  you  into  Galilee.  There  you  will  see 
him."  But  the  women  "fled  from  the  tomb.  For  trembling 
and  astonishment  had  seized  them,  and  they  said  nothing  to 
anyone,  for  they  were  afraid."  Some  commentators  explain 
the  silent  flight  of  the  three  women  as  a  disobedient  failure. 
First  the  male  disciples  of  Jesus  failed,  and  now  also  the 
women  prove  to  be  disobedient  failures.  They  break  down 
and  disobey  the  commission  they  have  received  from  the 
angel.  So  Mark's  Gospel  is  alleged  to  close  with  total  human 
collapse. 

But  is  such  an  explanation  rooted  in  Mark's  narrative? 
Does  it  miss  something  very  important  about  divine  revela- 
tion? Does  it  gloss  over  the  difference  between  the  "track 
record"  of  the  male  disciples  from  Chapters  6  to  15  and  the 
women's  "track  record"  in  Chapters  14,  15  and  16? 

Beyond  question,  the  conduct  of  male  disciples  of  Jesus 
starts  deteriorating  from  Mk  6:52,  where  the  Evangelist 
states  that  they  do  not  understand  the  feeding  of  the  5,000 
and  that  their  hearts  are  "hardened."  Their  lack  of  faith 
leads  Jesus  himself  to  reproach  them  with  their  failure  to 
understand  and  believe  (8:14-2 1).  A  little  later  he  reproach- 
es Peter  sharply  for  perpetuating  Satan's  temptations  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  destiny  of  suffering  that  awaits  his 
master:  "Get  behind  me,  Satan"  (8:31-33).  James,  John  and 
the  other  male  disciples  soon  prove  just  as  thickheaded 
(9:32;  10:35-40).  Judas  betrays  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  YVTien  their  master  is  arrested  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  all  the  male  disciples  desert  him  (14:50).  Peter 
creeps  back  and  goes  into  the  courtyard  of  the  high  priest 
while  Jesus  is  being  interrogated.  But  under  pressure  he 
twice  denies  being  a  follower  of  Jesus  and  then  swears  that 
he  does  not  even  know  Jesus  (14:66-72).  No  male  disciple 
shows  up  at  the  crucifixion,  and  it  is  left  to  a  devout  outsider, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  to  give  Jesus  a  dignified  burial  (15:42- 
47).  The  progressive  failure  of  Jesus'  male  disciples — and,  in 
particular,  of  the  core  group  of  the  Twelve — begins  at  Mark 
6:52  and  reaches  its  lowest  point  in  the  Passion  story. 

Meanwhile  women  have  entered  Mark's  narrative  (14:3- 
9;  15:40-41, 47).  They  function  faithfully,  as  the  men  should 
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have  done  but  failed  to  do.  The  women  remain  true  to  Jesus 
to  the  end,  and  are  prepared  to  play  their  role  in  complet- 
ing the  burial  rites.  The  women  have  "followed"  Jesus  and 
"ministered"  to  him  in  life  and  in  death  (15:41).  Does  then 
the  frightened  silence  with  which  they  react  to  the  angel's 
message  express  a  sudden,  unexpected  collapse  on  their 
part?  Those  who  endorse  such  a  dismal  explanation  might 
reread  Mark's  Gospel  and  notice  how  from  the  very  start 
(1:22,  27)  people  over  and  over  respond  to  what  Jesus  does 
and  reveals  with  amazement,  silence,  fear  and  even  terror 
(e.g.  4:40-41;  6:50-51).  His  teaching  and  miracles  manifest 
the  awesome  mystery  of  God  come  personally  among  us. 

In  a  detailed  study,  The  Motif  of  Wonder  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1996),  Timothy  Dwyer 
shows  how  "wonder"  is  a  characteristic  motif  in  Mark's 
Gospel,  occurring  at  least  32  times.  Covering  "elements 
which  express  astonishment,  fear,  terror 
and  amazement,"  it  is  the  proper  reaction 
of  human  beings  to  the  awesome  presence 
and  power  of  God  revealed  in  the  teaching, 
miracles,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Apropos  of  the  three  key  terms  in  Mk 
16:8 — flight,  fear  and  silence — Dwyer 
appeals  to  earlier  passages  in  Mark  and 
other  relevant  texts  to  conclude  that  the 
terms  do  not  always  bear  negative  connota- 
tions. Far  from  being  always  defective  and 
the  antithesis  of  faith,  "flight  is  a  common 
response  to  confrontation  with  the  super- 
natural." The  reactions  of  trembling,  astonishment  and  fear 
in  Mk  16:8,  as  Dwyer  shows,  "are  consistent  with  reactions 
to  divine  interventions  early  in  the  Gospel,"  reactions  that 
"co-exist  with  faith." 

As  for  silence,  he  illustrates  how  in  biblical  stories  tem- 
porary silence  can  result  from  a  divine  encounter.  The 
silence  of  the  three  women  is  best  understood  as  provision- 
al; in  due  time  they  will  speak  to  the  disciples.  The  women 
remained  silent  with  inappropriate  persons,  "until  their 
message  could  be  passed  on  to  the  appropriate  audience,  the 
disciples." 

to  sum  up:  It  is  with  flight,  trembling,  astonishment,  silence 
and  fear  that  the  women  initially  receive  the  angel's  mes- 
sage about  God's  action  in  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead 
(16:6)  and  about  Jesus'  appearance(s)  to  take  place  in 
Galilee  (16:7).  But  these  are  proper  reactions  to  the  climax 
of  divine  revelation  that  has  occurred  in  the  resurrection. 
God's  action  has  transformed  the  whole  situation.  The 
women  have  experienced  the  death  of  Jesus  and  his  burial; 
they  expect  to  find  a  crucified  corpse  when  they  visit  the 
tomb.  Their  intense  response  to  the  angel's  word  matches 
the  awesome  power  of  God,  now  disclosed  in  the  greatest 


divine  act  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  God  has  triumphed  over 
evil,  the  divine  kingdom  is  breaking  into  the  world,  and  the 
victimized  Jesus  is  known  to  have  been  finally  vindicated  as 
the  Son  of  God. 

In  Mark's  Gospel,  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
stand  over  against  each  other.  But  they  also  interpret  and 
"reveal"  each  other  and  may  never  be  separated.  Mark 
exemplifies  this  mutual  "illumination"  through  two  juxta- 
posed statements  which  the  interpreting  angel  makes  to  the 
three  women:  "You  are  looking  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who 
was  crucified"  and  "He  has  been  raised."  To  that  message 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  crucified  one,  the  women 
react  appropriately. 

Read  this  way,  Mark's  concluding  eight  verses  yield  a 
rich  commentary  on  the  divine  self-revelation  conveyed  by 
the  numinous  wonder  of  the  resurrection.  The  later 


Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  were  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  the 
divine  revelation  at  the  open  and  empty  tomb  by  high- 
lighting the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  will  press 
beyond  the  Easter  revelation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(found  in  Mark  16)  to  acknowledge  the  full,  "trinitarian" 
disclosure  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

But  Mark's  empty-tomb  narrative  has  already  done  its 
work  by  presenting,  or  at  least  hinting  at,  some  major 
aspects  of  God's  revealing  activity  and  the  fitting"  human 
response.  Yes,  the  discovery  of  the  open  and  empty  tomb 
did  happen,  and  Mark  takes  us  some  distance  in  giving  an 
account  of  "what  that  means."  In  dramatically  reversing  the 
situation  of  Jesus'  death,  God  has  transformed  the  human 
condition  and  led  us  into  the  light  of  a  new  day  that  will 
never  end.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  three  women  in 
Mark's  story  react  with  hushed  astonishment.  There  is  a 
time  to  fall  silent,  as  those  friends  of  Gandalf  do  in  The  Lord 
of  the  Rings  when  the  old  wizard  quite  unexpectedly  returns: 
"Between  wonder,  joy  and  fear  they  stood  and  found  no 
words  to  say." 

With  the  holy  women,  we  also  need  to  pay  silent 
homage  to  the  awesome  wonder  of  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead:  the  beginning  of  God's  new  creation.  E! 


The  women's  intense  response 
to  the  angel's  word  matches  the 
awesome  power  of  God,  now 
disclosed  in  the  greatest  divine  act 

in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
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A few  years  ago,  a  gutsy  doctor  named  Susan 
Black  strode  into  the  merciless  mess  of  Kosovo. 
She  went  there  as  a  volunteer  expert  to  help 
expand  medical  services  in  refugee  camps,  assisted 
by  her  trusty  translator,  Faza,  an  ethnic  Albanian.  After  trav- 
eling with  Faza  for  six  weeks,  12  hours  a  day,  she  toured  a 
clinic  in  the  divided  town  of  Mitrovitche  in  northeast 
Kosovo,  where  her  translator  seemed  to  recognize  the 
orthopedic  surgeon,  a  Serb. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  Faza  says  to  me,  'You  don't  want  to  see 
this';  then  he  shoots  this  guy.  In  front  of  everybody,"  Black 
told  The  Lowell  Sun  newspaper  in  late  1999  after  returning 
to  her  practice  in  Massachusetts.  "To  try  to  get  close  to 
somebody  and  really  feel  you  understand  them.  Then  to  see 
the  hatred  in  their  heart." 

It  turns  out  that  the  surgeon,  whose  wounds  were  fatal, 
had  been  Faza's  neighbor.  He  had  reported  Faza  and  his 
family  to  Serb  authorities  on  suspicion  of  some  political 
offense  and  then  pillaged  their  home  after  the  family  fled 
into  hiding.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  police  killed  Faza's 
cousin.  Dr.  Black,  who  happens  to  be  my  family  physician, 
told  me  that  at  the  clinic,  the  surgeon  was  wearing  one  of 
Faza's  shirts,  looted  from  the  house.  For  the  Albanian 
Kosovar,  this  was  payback  time.  He  was  then  whisked  away 
by  fellow  Albanians  at  the  scene. 

Around  the  time  I  heard  Dr.  Black's  tale,  I  became  famil- 
iar with  another  story  from  the  former  Yugoslavia's  ethnic 
wars.  This  was  not  a  story  of  revenge,  but  of  forgiveness. 
During  one  of  many  ethnic-cleansing  sweeps  in  Bosnia,  Serb 
soldiers  stormed  the  home  of  a  Croatian  man  and  shot  him 
dead  in  front  of  his  wife  and  five  children.  The  soldiers  were 
openly  discussing  whom  they  should  shoot  next,  when  the 
mother  raised  her  voice. 


WILLIAM  BOLE  is  a  fellow  of  the  Woodstock  Theological  Center 
at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  journalist 
in  Massachusetts. 


Forgiveness: 
A  Radical 
New  Factor 


BY  WILLIAM  BOLE 


"You  don't  understand.  We're  Catholics,  and  some  of  my 
boys  are  future  priests.  We're  Christians;  they  are  not  going 
to  get  into  revenge.  I  believe  that  they  will  learn  and  will 
teach  me  how  to  forgive,"  she  said.  This  vow  of  forbearance 
threw  off  the  assailants.  Instead  of  slaughtering  mother  and 
children,  the  soldiers  merely  expelled  them  as  refugees.  The 
story  was  told  by  one  of  the  older  boys,  who  indeed  became 
a  priest  and  took  part  in  grass-roots  efforts  at  interethnic  dia- 
logue and  healing  after  the  1992-95  war  in  Bosnia. 

The  first  account,  given  by  Black,  is  painfully  illustrative  of 
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numerous  conflicts  that  have  surfaced  since  the  cold  war's  end. 
The  old  East- West  rivalry  is  nothing  to  be  nostalgic  about,  but 
at  least  it  was  amenable  to  negotiation  and  compromise,  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  linked  to  material  interests  such  as  power 
and  resources,  which  diplomats  understand  well.  Many  con- 
flicts of  the  past  decade  or  so  are  different,  rooted  less  in  tan- 
gible things  than  in  the  intangibles  of  religion,  ethnicity  and 
group  identity. 

Douglas  Johnston,  who  commanded  a  nuclear  submarine 
at  age  27  and  now  works  to  resolve  intergroup  conflicts,  was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  significance  of  identity-based  con- 
flicts. "These  are  the  most  intractable  sources  of  conflict,  and 
they  are  the  sources  with  which  conventional  diplomacy  is 
least  suited  to  deal,"  Johnston  wrote  in  the  1994  collection 
Religion,  the  Missing  Dimension  of  Statecraft,  which  he  edited 
with  Cynthia  Sampson  (Oxford  Univ.  Press).  Besides  ethnic 
cleansing,  examples  of  identity-based  antagonism  include  trib- 
al genocide  in  Rwanda  and  the  varieties  of  Islamic  extremism. 

The  Croatian  mother's  vow  of  forbearance  was  as 
emblematic  as  Faza's  moment  of  revenge,  though  it  signifies 
something  that  is  talked  about  far  less  in  foreign-policy  cir- 
cles than  the  religious  and  ethnic  wars.  In  a  number  of  the 
world's  center-stage  conflicts,  forgiveness  has  made  a  quiet 
entrance,  helping  to  repair  long-sundered  relationships  in 
fractious  societies. 

It  surfaced  after  the  nightmare  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  when  prisoner-turned-president  Nelson  Mandela 


awakened  many  to  a  reality  expressed  later  in  the  title  of 
retired  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu's  1999  book,  No  Future 
Without  Forgiveness.  The  magnanimous  president  became  an 
effective  symbol  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  After 
enduring  27  years  as  a  political  prisoner,  he  made  his  white 
jailer  an  honored  guest  at  his  1994  presidential  inauguration. 
Through  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  headed 
by  Tutu,  a  Nobel  Peace  laureate,  South  Africa  formally 
abstained  from  revenge.  Devised  in  the  wake  of  elections  that 
transferred  power  from  a  white  minority  regime  to  the  black 
majority,  the  commission  in  effect  gave  notorious  violators  of 
human  rights  a  choice:  tell  the  whole  truth  or  face  prosecu- 


tion. The  truth  came  out — often  in  grisly  detail  about 


apartheid  atrocities — and  many  went  free.  Those  two  ele- 
ments helped  avert  a  racial  bloodbath. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been 
able  to  imagine  a  different  future  through  public  acts  of  mutu- 
al repentance  and  forgiveness.  Even  the  unforgiving  Irish 
Republican  Army  must  now  talk  the  talk,  if  not  walk  the  walk. 
Last  summer,  the  nominally  Catholic  fighting  force  made  an 
unprecedented  gesture  by  offering  "our  sincere  apologies  and 
condolences"  to  the  families  of  innocents  killed  during  its 
campaigns  over  the  past  few  decades.  Extending  its  regret  to 
fallen  Protestant  combatants,  the  I.R.A.  said,  "We  also 
acknowledge  the  grief  and  pain  of  their  relatives." 

In  South  Korea,  the  former  dissident  Kim  Dae  Jung  acted 
as  an  agent  of  forgiveness  when  he  declared  at  his  presidential 

inauguration  five  years  ago:  "This 
new  government  will  not  practice 
the  politics  of  retaliation."  In  the 
Balkans,  some  religious  voices  of 
forgiveness  have  transcended  the 
obsessive  nationalism  and  ethno- 
|  centrism  diat  drove  the  region  to 
war  on  several  fronts.  In 
Cambodia,  Buddhist  primate 
Moha  Ghosananda  has  struggled 
to  release  people  from  a  paralyz- 
ing past  by  envisioning  a  future  of 
forgiveness.  He  calls  for  selective- 
ly forgiving  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 
who  have  repented  and 
renounced  violence  after  perpe- 
trating that  nation's  unspeakable 
genocide,  but  Cambodians  need 
more  time. 

These  and  other  merciful  acts 
point  to  a  "politics  of  forgiveness."  | 
Admittedly,  those  words  echo| 
with  implausibility,  not  only£ 
because  forgiveness  is  usually  con-  £ 
signed  to  personal  religious  prac-  < 
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tice,  but  also  because  of  our  geopolitical  times,  highlighted  by 
a  permanent  war  on  terrorism  and  the  invasion  of  Iraq. 

Even  apart  from  the  recent  predicament,  forgiveness  has 
hardly  been  a  traditional  value  in  world  affairs.  The  concept 
is  foreign  to  most  secular  political  philosophies  and  periph- 
eral at  best  to  Christian  theories  of  just  war  and  the  com- 
mon good.  Among  20th-century  philosophers,  the 
German-Jewish  refugee  Hannah  Arendt  stood  out  for  her 
thinking  about  forgiveness.  Writing  after  the  Holocaust, 
she  saw  forgiveness,  along  with  the  ability  to  enter  into 
covenants,  as  one  of  two  human  capacities  that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  alter  the  political  future  to  save  it  from  determinism. 

To  look  at  forgiveness  as  a  political  prospect  is  to  look 
away  from  some  conventional  wisdom.  For  one  thing,  for- 
giveness in  politics  is  never  about  forgetting,  but  about 
remembering  in  a  certain  way,  as  the  South  Africans  chose 
to  do  in  establishing  their  truth  commission — "The  past  is 
not  dead  and  gone;  it  isn't  even  past,"  William  Faulkner 
once  said.  Forgiveness  is  not  simply  about  personal  piety, 
but  about  social  change.  "To  be  social  is  to  be  forgiving," 
Robert  Frost  wrote  in  his  poem  "The  Star-Splitter." 
Forgiveness  is  not  a  denial  of  human  responsibility;  rather  it 
rests  on  the  moral  judgment  that  an  act  was  wrong. 
Forgiveness  is  compatible  with  justice,  never  with 
vengeance.  As  Hannah  Arendt  said,  "Men  cannot  forgive 
what  they  cannot  punish." 

Some  theorists  have  reintroduced  forgiveness  in  this 
textured,  political  sense.  In  An  Ethic  for  E?iemies  (1995),  the 
Christian  ethicist  Donald  W.  Shriver  Jr.  defined  forgiveness 
as  "an  act  that  joins  moral  truth,  forbearance,  empathy,  and 
commitment  to  repair  a  fractured  human  relation."  This 
definition  has  guided  practitioners  of  international  conflict 
resolution  who  have  participated  in  years  of  dialogue  on  for- 
giveness coordinated  by  the  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Moral  truth,  in  particular  the  social  catharsis  of  truth- 
telling  and  public  confession,  is  what  South  Africa  pursued 
in  setting  up  the  Tutu  commission.  Forbearance  is  what 
Presidents  Mandela  and  Kim  signaled  at  their  respective 
inaugurations.  Empathy  is  what  the  late  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  had  for  eight  Israeli  families  whose  children  were 
gunned  down  by  a  rogue  Jordanian  soldier  six  years  ago. 
Hussein  went  to  their  homes  and  knelt  before  the  parents, 
begging  forgiveness. 

At  Kim's  inauguration  in  South  Korea,  seated  front  and 
center  were  four  ex-presidents,  including  General  Chun 
Doo  Hwan,  who,  in  1980,  arranged  a  court  decision  to  sen- 
tence Kim  to  death.  Shriver,  who  was  there,  said  during  a 
dialogue  at  Woodstock:  "That,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  of  its 
ambiguity,  is  what  we're  talking  about.  We're  talking  about 
the  possibility,  after  a  relationship  has  been  deeply  damaged, 
that  it  can  be  repaired." 


Forgiveness  as  a  political  strategy  has  seldom  appeared 
on  the  diplomatic  radar  screen.  Nevertheless,  the  notion 
has  slipped  into  an  array  of  initiatives  aimed  at  building 
trust  and  relationships,  especially  in  post-conflict  societies. 
Behind  these  initiatives  is  the  sobering  view  that  in  many 
places,  a  durable  peace  requires  more  than  political  accords 
and  ceasefires.  It  requires  social  healing,  which  may  come 
only  through  the  introduction  of  a  radical  new  factor,  such 
as  forgiveness. 

The  South  African  experience  suggests  that  truth  com- 
missions, depending  on  circumstances  and  structure,  can 
help  bring'  societies  to  the  verge  of  forgiveness.  Within  the 
religious  sphere,  collaborative  calls  for  peace  and  mutual 
understanding  have  shown  some  potential  in  nurturing 
atmospheres  of  forgiveness,  though  relentless  work  is 
needed  to  counter  the  multiple  forces  of  unforgiveness.  In 
stepping  warily  toward  interreligious  dialogue,  spiritual 
leaders  of  strife-torn  societies  often  need  a  push  from  so- 
called  "outsider-neutral"  organizations,  like  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace,  the  Appeal  of 
Conscience  Foundation  and  the  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace. 

At  the  practical  level,  a  growing  number  of  outsider- 
neutral  parties  are  taking  the  concept  of  forgiveness  into 
reconciliation  workshops.  The  Washington-based  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  has  sponsored 
dozens  of  seminars  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  that  bring 
together  lay  members  of  the  Catholic,  Orthodox  and 
Muslim  faiths.  After  speaking  of  their  own  grief  and  suffer- 
ing, they  are  asked  to  acknowledge  atrocities  committed  by 
their  ethnic  and  religious  groups  against  the  others.  This  is 
tough  but  necessary.  "What  people  are  constantly  looking 
for  is  acknowledgment  of  those  things  that  have  terribly 
injured  their  communities,"  a  seminar  facilitator,  David 
Steele,  a  United  Church  of  Christ  minister,  told  me  recent- 
ly. Only  then  is  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  broached. 

Forgiveness  is  not  and  will  not  be  all  the  rage  in  inter- 
national relations.  But  the  concept,  or  its  components,  can 
be  of  use  in  conflict  resolution,  especially  if  forgiveness  can 
leave  behind  some  of  its  privatized  religious  and  therapeu- 
tic baggage,  and  if  it  is  recognized  as  a  process,  not  a  sin- 
gle, instantaneous  act. 

Our  notion  of  forgiveness  needs  to  be  strong  enough  to 
allow  for  justice.  It  needs  to  be  open  enough  to  let 
aggrieved  people  voice  their  anger,  as  we  Americans  need- 
ed to  do  after  the  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001.  And  it  has  to  be 
challenging  so  that  people  examine  their  own  faults,  as  we 
Americans  also  needed  to  do  after  Sept.  11.  These  and 
other  dimensions  of  forgiveness  make  possible  "a  future 
society  marked  by  justice  and  solidarity,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  because  there  really  is  no  future  with- 
out forgiveness.  (£3 
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Fellowship  in  Faith: 
Jewish,  Christian 
and  Muslim 


BY  PATRICK  J.  RYAN 


Tensions  between  Jews  and  Christians  and 
Muslims  in  Israel-Palestine  and  the  Middle  East 
more  generally,  as  well  as  violent  Christian- 
Muslim  clashes  in  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Sudan  and 
Nigeria  in  recent  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  war  with  Iraq, 
have  led  to  some  disturbing  stereotyping  of  the  Islamic 
tradition  of  faith  in  Jewish  and  Christian  set- 
tings, especially  in  the  United  States.  At 
times  like  this  I  think  back  to  my  first 
introduction  to  the  study  ot  Islam 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  late 
Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith  (1916 
2000),  an  eminent  Canadian 
historian  of  religion.  Smith 
laid  particular  emphasis  on 
the  meaning  of  Islam  in  its  I 
original,  internal  context,  in 
the  Koran  and  classical 
Muslim  literature,  rather 
than  on  definitions  imposed 
from  outside. 

What  does  the  Koran  mean 
by  the  word  Islam  and  its  derivate  ^S.  " 
Muslim?  The  root  meaning  of  both  X 
words  in  Arabic  refers  to  something 
human  beings  are  called  to  do:  surrender 
themselves  to  God.  It  is  only  since  the  19th  century 
that  the  word  Islam  has  been  used  in  reference  not  to  an 
action  one  should  perform,  but  to  a  thing  (the  community  of 
Muslims  throughout  the  world,  classically  called  the  umma, 
or  their  doctrines  and  practices).  According  to  the  Koran, 
Islam  is  the  action  of  those  who,  like  Abraham  and  his  son 
Ishmael,  beg  God  to  "make  us  people  surrendering  ourselves 
\muslhnina\  unto  You"  (Koran  2.128). 

PATRICK  J.  RYAN,  S.J.,  is  the  president  of  Loyola  Jesuit  College, 
a  secondary  school  in  Abuja,  Nigeria. 


The  reflexive  verbal  noun  Islam  occurs  only  eight  times  in 
the  Koran.  One  of  these  occurrences  is  sometimes  interpret- 
ed by  Muslims  in  modem  times  as  God  giving  the  name  Islam 
to  a  "religion,"  another  word  that  has  suffered  much  from 
reification  since  at  least  the  1 8th  century.  A  typical  modem 
translation  of  these  words  from  the  Swat  al-ma'idah 
(Koran  5.3)  runs  as  follows:  "This  day  I  have 
perfected  your  religion  for  you  and  com- 
pleted My  favour  unto  you,  and  have 
chosen  for  you  as  religion  AL- 
ISLAM."  This  English  rendering 
by  a  British  convert  to  Islam, 
Marmaduke  Pickthall,  distorts 
the  sense  of  the  original 
Arabic.  What  God,  the 
speaker  of  the  Koran  accord- 
ing to  Muslims,  wants  to 
specify  in  this  passage  is  not 
the  tide  of  a  religion,  in  die 
modem  sense  of  that  word, 
but  the  prescription,  for 
Muhammad  and  his  followers,  of 
V^what  true  religiousness  should  be 
all  about:  the  surrendering  or  submit- 
ting of  ones  selfhood  to  God.  These 
words  of  the  Koran  should  be  translated  as  fol- 
lows: "Today  I  have  perfected  your  piety  for  you  and 
fulfilled  my  graciousness  toward  you  and  have  approved  sur- 
render of  self  as  your  piety."  In  other  words,  true  piety  is  total 
submission  of  oneself,  total  surrender  of  oneself  to  God. 

Non-Muslims  are  often  puzzled  when  they  discover  that 
Muslims  consider  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  and  many  of 
the  other  messengers  and  prophets  known  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  scriptural  sources  (as  well  as  at  least  two  Arab  mes- 
sengers before  Muhammad's  time,  Hud  and  Salih)  to  have 
been  Muslim.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  were  followers 
of  Muhammad,  who  lived  long  after  them,  but  that  they 
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surrendered  themselves  to  God's  command,  even  before  the 
time  of  Muhammad.  All  of  us,  whatever  form  of  monothe- 
istic faith  we  practice,  are  called  to  surrender  ourselves  to 
God.  In  the  aftermath  of  what  Muslims  consider  the  final 
and  complete  deliverance  of  the  message  of  God  to 
Muhammad  in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  they  define  Islam  as 
surrender  of  self  to  God  as  well  as  obedience  to  God's  final 
messenger,  Muhammad.  But  people  were  Muslim  before 
Muhammad's  time,  as  the  Koran  itself  attests.  Although 
diere  is  a  doctrinal  content  to  the  Islamic  religious  tradition, 
much  more  important  for  defining  Islam  is  the  characteri- 
zation of  a  Muslim  as  one  who  surrenders  the  whole  of  him- 
self or  herself  to  God's  commands  (known  principally  from 
the  Koran)  and  to  Muhammad's  sunna,  his  path  or  custom- 
ary way  of  doing  things. 

Christianity,  as  a  way  of  life,  leaves  certain  things  to 
individual  choice  titat  other  religious  traditions,  most 
notably  the  Jewish  and  the  Muslim,  do  not.  Thus,  despite 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  circumcised  (Lk  2.21),  a  male 
Christian  may  be  circumcised  or  uncircumcised.  That  liber- 
ty of  choice  was  guaranteed  after  much  controversy  in  the 
first  Christian  generation  between  James,  the  head  of  the 
Jerusalem  community,  and  Paul,  with  Peter  taking  each  side 
at  one  time  or  the  other,  but  finally  coining  down  on  Paul's 
side  (Acts  15.1-35;  Gal  2.1-21).  But  a  male  Muslim  must 
always  be  circumcised,  even  though  the  Koran  decrees 
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nothing  about  circumcision.  Muslims  consider  male  cir- 
cumcision (khitari)  a  part  of  natural  religion  (fitra),  and  its 
written  prescription  derives  not  from  the  Koran  but  from 
hadith,  the  legal  traditions  detailing  xMuhammad's  sunna. 
But  for  Jews  male  circumcision  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  central  physical  symbol  of  covenantal  belonging  to 
God's  people.  For  Muslims,  male  circumcision  does  not 
have  this  same  covenantal  significance,  but  it  has  a  religious 
meaning  that  is  particularly  strong  as  signifying  member- 
ship in  the  Muslim  community  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  male  circumcision  is  not  already  and  antecedently 
part  of  traditional  hygienic  and  cultural  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple. (So-called  "female  circumcision"  is  a  cultural  practice 
predating  Islam  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Africa,  that  has  only  somewhat  dubious  justification  in 
Islamic  law.) 

Islam,  then,  is  the  submission  or  surrendering  of  oneself 
to  God's  command  and  the  Prophet  Muhammad's  exem- 
plarity,  not  mere  membership  in  a  worldwide  political  enti- 
ty called  the  Muslim  community.  Likewise,  the  faith  of 
Israel  centers  on  vassal  fidelity  to  the  Lord's  covenant  with 
his  people,  not  mere  social  adherence  to  the  State  of  Israel 
or  some  diaspora  congregation  of  Jews.  Christian  faith  like- 
wise goes  beyond  membership  in  one  or  another  ecclesial 
body  and  demands  of  us  conformity  to  Jesus  the  Christ  and 
his  selfless  love.  In  the  clashes  of  Jews  and  Christians  and 
Muslims  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  in  recent  times, 
this  deeper-than-tribal  meaning  of  our  respective  religious 
identities  has  too  often  been  obscured  or  even  defaced. 

A  Jew  may  keep  faith  with  the  Lord  who  gave  God's 
people  the  covenant  more  fully  on  some  days  than  on  oth- 
ers. A  Christian  may  be  more  selflessly  Christlike  on  some 
days  than  on  others.  A  Muslim  may  be  more  surrendered  to 
God's  will  on  some  days  than  on  others.  Jews  and  Christians 
and  Muslims,  as  people  of  faith,  should  look  to  God  to  help 
them  define  how  faithful  to  the  covenant  or  how  Christlike 
or  how  surrendered  to  God's  will  thev  are  on  a  particular 
day.  Many  of  our  problems  as  Jews  or  Christians  and 
Muslims  occupying  the  same  small  blue  planet  derives  from 
our  forgetting,  day  by  day,  that  we  are  not  called  primarily 
to  be  members  of  religious  groups  but  to  be  genuinely  reli- 
gious, devout  people  of  faith,  whether  as  Jews  or  Christians 
or  Muslims. 

Instead  of  embarking  on  war  with  one  another,  Jews  and 
Christians  and  Muslims  need  to  return  to  the  basics  of  their 
own  religious  traditions,  the  elements  that  link  us  in  a  fel- 
lowship of  faith,  faith  centered  first  and  foremost  on  God 
and  not  on  our  respective  communities  of  faith.  The  Jewish 
people,  the  Muslim  umma  and  the  Christian  church  are  all 
important  themes  of  our  respective  forms  of  faith,  but  none 
of  these  shares  the  ultimacy  of  God,  with  whom  finally  we 
are  called  to  keep  faith.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


Tyler  the  Tightwad 
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E  SAVES,  he  hoards,  he 
gloats  over  his  cache  of 
candy:  my  grandson, 
Tyler  the  Tightwad. 
He's  never  heard  of  Silas  Marner  or 
Shylock  or  any  of  those  other 
renowned  literary  misers,  being 
barely  four  years  old.  Nor  is  he 
ungenerous  in  any  other  direction. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  truly  is  a 
skinflint.  He  uncovers  his  treasure, 
counts  the  pieces  (coin  of  his  realm) 
and  knows  instantly  if  they've  been 
disturbed.  I,  with  total  recall  sum- 
moning memories  of  my  own 
childhood  bent,  can  understand. 
My  gold  mine  was  buried  under  a 
sanctimonious  cloak  of  Lenten  sac- 
rifice— a  false  coverup,  because 
when  noon  of  Easter  Saturday 
struck,  I  went  hog-wild  over  those 
stale  delights. 

With  Tyler,  emotions  are 
mixed.  First  he  gazes  speculatively 
on  the  foil-wrapped  eggs:  "Choc-lit 
and  a'nilla,  with  mushmellow 
insides."  One  has  been  partly  nib- 
bled, then  carefully  rewrapped. 
There  are  also  five  small,  heart- 
shaped  pieces,  of  different  color 
and  size,  but  equally  tasteless.  They 
reflect  various  sticky  sentiments: 
"Be  mine,"  "I  care,"  "Thee  I  love," 
and  so  on.  Difficult  to  read,  having 
been  much  handled  and  smeared. 
Additionally,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
silver-clad  peppermint  squares — 
thin  chocolate  sandwiches,  each 
with  a  green  layer  inside.  A  single 
Twix  bar,  plus  one  peeling  O 
Henry  and  several  indistinguish- 
able crumbs  of  fudge  complete  the 
lot.  To  Tyler,  it  is  anything  but 
unappetizing. 

alma  Roberts  giordan,  a  regular 
contributor  to  America,  writes  from 
Watertown,  Conn. 


He  displays  his  treasure  chest,  his 
brother's  outgrown  lunchbox,  carefully 
unlatching  the  lid  to  let  you  peep  inside. 
He  worries  about  the  contents. 

The  other  day  we  walked  down- 
town, hand  in  hand  along  Main 
Street,  heading  for  Leo's 
Confectionary.  Tyler  waited 
patiently  while  I  paused  to  talk  with 
a  friend.  Just  as  we  were  saying 
goodbye  he  tugged  at  my  sleeve, 
pulled  me  down  to  his  level  and 
whispered  urgently:  "You  forgot  to 
tell  her  I'm  running  low  on  candy." 
Which  fear  I  seriously  conveyed  to 
my  friend,  explaining  why  we  must 
hurry  on  to  Leo's. 

One  steep  step  up  and  Tyler 
pushed  through  the  door  ahead  of 
me,  knowing  the  way.  He  dawdled 
along  the  candy  shelf — convenient- 
ly at  a  small  boy's  height — selected 
two  50-cent  bars  (that  used  to  go  for 
a  nickel)  and  held  out  a  free  hand 
for  the  money.  It's  a  matter  of  pride 
that  he  pay  Leo  himself  and  be  vol- 
ubly thanked.  Thus  fortified,  his 
day  was  made. 

It's  not  that  he  loves  candy  per 
se — to  eat,  that  is.  Tyler  is  amply  sat- 
isfied with  a  reward-piece  now  and 
then,  or  as  a  token  of  appreciation. 
( land)-,  t< )  him,  is  ;i  means  ti  >  in  end. 
It  signifies  wealth  of  a  tangible  sort. 
Power,  too,  in  that  he  can  award  or 
withhold  his  favor  as  the  occasion 
requires.  It  has  become  symbolic  of 
his  self-control  over  the  appetites  of 
the  flesh — the  visible  sweet  posses- 
sions in  that  box  being  more  signifi- 
cant than  their  invisibly  digesting 
within.  (He  has  it  and  knows  how  to 
live  with  it,  staying  on  top.)  Besides, 
there  are  more  delicious  treats  he 
prefers:  watermelon  ice  cream,  but- 
ter spaghetti  {sans  sauce),  plain 
brownies  and  crisp  pie  shells. 

Inordinately  pleased  with  his 
indulgent  grandmother  one  long 
day  while  she  babysat,  he  proved  it « 
by  taking  me  to  his  hidden  sanctu-  \ 
ary.  There,  amid  all  the  parapher-  ; 
nalia  of  a  four-year-old  boy's  trea-  \ 
sures,  reposed  his  horde.  It  was  1 
snugly  packed  within  the  lunchbox  < 
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that,  in  turn,  lay  within  a  toy  chest.  "Shut 
your  eyes,  Gocky,"  he  commanded.  After 
some  fussing,  banging  and  unclasping  of 
lids,  he  again  took  my  hand.  "Now  open 
your  eyes!" 

His  own  glistened  with  pride  of  pos- 
session. "How's  this  for  a  s'prize?"  he 
challenged.  While  I  gazed  in  awe,  which 
was  not  lost  on  him,  my  own  memory 
spread  forth  a  similar  cache  half  a  century 
back.  The  vision  of  marvelously  assorted 
penny  candies,  bought  throughout  the 
long  40  days  of  parochial  Lent,  was  again 
tantalizing.  (On  Mondays  I  claimed  the 
Big  Haul,  making  up  for  the  two  days  of 
no  school  in  between,  when  Sister  Zeno 
wasn't  available  to  open  her  "store"  on 
the  back  porch  of  the  convent  to  collect 
students'  pennies.  She  donated  the  entire 
profits  to  the  Chinese  orphans,  so  it 
would  be  heartless  of  us  to  buy  else- 
where.) 

"Help  youself,"  Tyler  said,  quickly 
adding,  "but  not  the  big  blue  egg."  Blue 
was  my  least  favorite  color  in  foodstuffs, 
so  I  reached  gratefully  for  a  yellow  one. 
His  hand  shot  out  to  deter  me:  "I'm  keep- 
ing that  one  for  PapaBob."  Sparing  that 
one  for  my  good  husband,  I  picked  up  a 
chocolate  mint.  "Whyn't  you  take  this 


one,  Gocky?"  He  handed  me  a  blurred 
Valentine  heart.  Squinting,  I  deciphered 
its  message.  "Love  you,"  it  says.  He  liked 
that.  "I  love  you,  too,"  he  said  softly, 
watching  closely  as  I  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed the  extremely  dry  morsel. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
horde?  Surely  you  can't — won't — eat  it?" 

"Course  not,"  he  said  with  proud  dis- 
dain. "It's  for  rewards.  Like  now. 
Yesterday  I  gave  Mama  a  choc-lit  after 
she  put  a  Band-Aid  on  my  knee.  And 
when  Todd  kissed  it,  I  gave  him  a  heart — 
just  like  yours." 

"But  how  about  the  good  pieces? 
Excuse  me,  these  nice  foil-wrapped  ones. 
Who  gets  those?" 

He  squirmed.  "Well,  I'm  saving 
them,"  he  said  patiently,  "for  all  the  birth- 
day parties  I'm  invited  to."  Then  he  shut 
the  lid  down  fast. 

Still  I  persisted.  "I'm  curious.  Don't 
you  ever  eat  some  yourself?  I  think  you 
don't  really  like  candy  very  much." 

"Oh,  I  like  candy — some.  But  I  like 
other  things  better.  Like  hard-cooked  real 
eggs.. .and  scraped  carrots. ..and  strawber- 
ries in  the  backyard." 

"Then  Mama  needn't  worry  about 
your  stuffing  yourself  with  junk  food." 


He  prickled.  "Candy's  not  junk  food. 
Besides,  I  don't  really  want  to  eat  it.  Don't 
you  unnerstand,  Gocky?" 

"To  have  and  to  hold,  you  precious 
miser.  Certainly  I  do.  You're  not  ever  the 
tightwad  Todd  says  you  are.  You  simply 
like  to  have  it  around.  To  count.  As  long 
as  it's  just  there,  and  you  know  it's  there, 
you  feel  rich." 

"Right,"  he  sighed  in  relief,  leading 
me  back  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
undemanding  play  area.  No  need  for  me 
to  preach  on  the  worrisome  joy  of  posses- 
sion, which  he  wouldn't  grasp.  Money  in 
the  bank  ("Don't  touch  the  principal"). 
He  was  so  innocent,  why  mar  his  dream? 
"Tomorrow,"  he  pledged,  "you  can  have 
another  heart — the  one  that  says  'be 
mine.'  Tomorrow,  yes,  Gocky,  I've  'cided 
to  let  you  have  the  yellow  egg.  And  tomor- 
row, maybe,  I'll  share  the  fudge  with 
Todd." 

His  pleasure,  indeed,  would  be  the 
interest  on  his  investment.  When  "tomor- 
row" came  I  ate  the  cotton-dry  yellow  egg 
and  another  "I-love-you"  pink  heart.  And 
I  did  so  with  gusto  while  he  observed, 
because  my  Tyler  the  Tightwad  doesn't 
make  such  generous  gestures  every  day. 

Alma  Roberts  Giordan 
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What  of  St. 
Peter's  Facade? 

Bernini  and  the  Bell 
Towers 

Architecture  and  Politics  at  the 
Vatican 

By  Sarah  McPhee 

Yale  Univ. Press.  352p  $60  (hardbound) 
ISBN  0300089821 

In  case  you  have  ever  wondered  why  the 
facade  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome 
seems  so  disproportionately  and  disagree- 
ably wide  in  relation  to  its  height,  the 
explanation  is  that  the  final  bays  on  both  of 
its  sides  are  in  fact  not  part  of  the  facade 
itself.  They  instead  represent  the  lower 
portions  of  two  bell  towers  that  were 
begun  in  the  early  1 7th  century  but  never 
finished,  despite  great  outpouring  of  time, 
money,  materials  and  artistic  genius.  (The 
two  other  great  defects  of  the  facade  are 
that  its  infelicitous  height  obscures  a  prop- 
er view  of  Michelangelo's  magnificent 
dome  and  that  one  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  rebuilders  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
Borghese  Pope  Paul  V,  shamelessly  carved 
his  own  name  in  big  bold  letters  over  its 
entrance,  as  if  the  church  were  dedicated  to 
him  and  not  the  "Prince  of  the  Apostles.") 
The  artistic  genius  commissioned  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII  to  complete  the  bell  towers 
was  the  Baroque  sculptor-architect-painter 
Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  to  whose  numerous 
churches,  chapels,  altars,  palaces,  statues, 
fountains  and  other  monuments  the  city  of 
Rome  owes  much  of  its  present  physical 
appearance  and  emotional  charge. 

Between  1638  and  1643  Bernini's  two 
towers,  lofty  and  elegant,  slowly  came  into 
being.  The  south  (left-hand)  tower 
reached  virtual  completion,  while  con- 
struction of  its  northern  counterpart  was 
interrupted  by  the  financial  calamity  pro- 
voked by  the  so-called  War  of  Castro, 
Urban's  reckless,  cupidity-driven  cam- 
paign against  the  Farnese  family.  But  even 
before  suspension  of  work  on  the  towers, 
several  disturbingly  large  cracks  began  to 
appear  on  the  facade  and  on  the  vault  of 


the  Benediction  Loggia,  the  "second- 
floor"  gallery  from  which  every  newly 
elected  pope  makes  his  first  appearance  to 
the  world.  Bernini's  enemies  rushed  to  put 
the  blame  on  him — and  him  alone — for 
making  the  towers  too  high  and  heavy  and 
not  conducting  proper  testing  of  the  foun- 
dations before  initiating  construction. 
Then  and  throughout  subsequent  genera- 
tions the  truth  of  the  matter  remained 
obscured,  Bernini's  name  tarnished  by  this 
egregious  and  cosdy  failure. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  Sarah  McPhee, 
associate  professor  of  art  history  at  Emory 
University,  painstakingly  reconstructs  the 
long  and  complicated  unfolding  of  this 
entire  affair  and  sets  the  record  straight  on 
many  previously  unknown,  misunderstood 
or  misinterpreted  points.  First  undertaken 
as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  Columbia 
University,  MacPhee's  investigation  of  the 
bell  tower  fiasco  represents  the  fruit  of 
much  intense,  insightful  research  in 
archives  and  libraries  in  Rome  and  else- 
where in  Europe.  Based  on  her  remarkable 
expert  knowledge — technical,  historical 
and  aesthetic — of  the  physical  fabric  of  St. 
Peter's,  Bernini  and  the  Bell  Towers  is  an 
awe-inspiring,  laudable  monument  of 
scholarship,  worthy  of  its  subject. 

Scrutinizing  the  entire  history  of  the 
facade's  design,  construction  and  its 
intended  symbolic  meaning,  McPhee 
leaves  no  stone  unturned,  proving  along 
the  way  that  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
the  towers  was  not  Bernini's.  The  blame 
belongs,  above  all,  to  Carlo  Maderno,  his 
predecessor  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  who 
initiated  the  towers  on  weak  foundations 
(of  his  own  creation),  and  to  Pope  Urban, 
who  pressed  Bernini  to  "produce  an 
increasingly  ambitious,"  and  increasingly 
heavy,  design. 

Though  well  written  and  amply  illus- 
trated with  numerous  photographs  (some 
in  color)  and  reproductions  of  drawings 
and  engravings,  McPhee's  book  is  not  for 
the  light  of  heart  nor  the  casual  tourist- 
reader;  it  is  an  extremely  detailed,  technical 
investigation  and  closely  reasoned  analysis 
of  the  facts  and  previous  interpretations. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  an  extensive 
appendix  of  "the  principal  documents,  most 
of  them  unpublished,  on  which  the  argu- 


ment advanced  in  the  text  rests,"  as  well  as 
a  catalogue  raisonne  of  drawings  relating  to 
the  bell  tower  competition  of  1645-46. 

McPhee's  book  will  long  remain  the 
definitive  study  on  this  topic.  Her  research 
appears  exhaustive  and  her  scholarly  analy- 
sis impeccable.  My  only  point  of  disagree- 
ment— and  the  point  is  a  small  one — is  with 
her  characterization  of  this  "bell  tower 
affair"  as  "the  single  instance  of  failure  in 
the  otherwise  brilliant  career"  of 
Gianlorenzo  Bernini.  In  fact,  Bernini's 
work  in  Paris  was  a  whopping  failure.  The 
artist  was  summoned  there  in  1665  to 
design  the  new  Louvre  by  King  Louis  XIV. 
Bernini's  several  designs  for  the  Louvre 
were  rejected  and  ridiculed,  and  his  sugges- 
tions for  other  smaller  architectural  pro- 
jects ignored.  Thanks  to  his  own  paranoid 
narcissism  and  ill-hidden  contempt  for  the 
French  and  French  architecture,  Bernini 
alienated  nearly  all  of  his  French  hosts, 
including  the  king  and  his  powerful  minis- 
ter, Colbert.  Later,  when  Bernini's  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Louis  arrived  in  Paris,  the 
king  disliked  it  so  much  that  he  wanted  it 
destroyed  on  the  spot.  Instead,  a  French 
artist  resculpted  it  into  an  image  of  Marcus 
Curtius,  and  it  was  consigned  to  a  less  glo- 
rious location  in  the  park  of  Versailles. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  story  of  die  tow- 
ers. Alas,  Bernini's  exquisite  creations  were 
totally  demolished,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  could  have  been  saved,  albeit  with  a 
costly  and  complicated  amount  of 
"retrofitting."  A  further  competition  for 
the  design  of  new  towers  was  held  soon 
thereafter  but  came  to  naught.  And  so,  to 
this  day,  St.  Peter's  remains  deprived  of  its 
final  architectural  perfection,  a  pair  of 
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proper  bell  towers,  elegant,  soaring  to  the 
heavens,  gracefully  proportionate  to  the 
basilica's  otherwise  ponderous,  cumber- 
some facade.  These  things,  dear  reader  (as 
a  19th-century  English  novelist  might 
remind  us),  are  allegory. 

Franco  Mormando 

See  the  Clown 
and  More 

Images  of  Jesus 

By  Anselm  Grun 

Continuum.  183p  $19.95 
ISBN 0826467814 

From  the  time  of  the  Devotio  Moderna  to 
the  present,  books  offering  guided  medi- 
tations on  Jesus  have  been  a  staple  of 
Christian  spirituality.  Anselm  Grun,  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  best-selling  spiri- 
tual writer  in  Germany  and  throughout 
Europe,  offers  50  short  vignettes  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  which  provide 
wonderful  material  for  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion. 

The  images  range  from  the  tradition- 
al, "The  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  to 
contemporary  perspectives,  Jesus  as  "the 
drop-out,"  "the  vagabond"  or  "the  family 
therapist."  The  author  notes  that  the 
images  grew  out  of  spiritual  conversa- 
tions in  the  monastery  about  what  Jesus 
means  to  people  today,  and  describes 
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and  the  BELL  TOWERS 

Architecture  and  Politics  at  the  Vatican 
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them  as  "an  invitation  to  look  with  Jesus 
at  our  everyday  conflicts,  our  problems  at 
work  and  in  the  family,  our  anxieties  and 
worries,  our  hopes  and  joys,  and  to  deal 
with  them  fruitfully."  The  images  are 
presented  in  a  direct  and  readable  style 
that  almost  disguises  the  author's  breadth 
of  knowledge  of  the  Patristic  traditions 
and  of  the  human  sciences.  After  the 
reflection  on  each  image,  Grim  offers 
helpful  suggestions  for  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion. 

Since  the  work  offers  no  systematic 
development  or  any  attempt  at  a  unified 
picture  of  Jesus,  it  is  difficult  to  summa- 
rize, but  a  few  examples  may  serve  to  cap- 
ture its  flavor.  Reflecting  on  "Jesus  the 
teacher,"  Grim  invites  us  to  think  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  tandem,  drawing  on 
Augustine's  image  of  Christ  as  "the 
teacher  within."  In  "Jesus  the  drop-out" 
Grim  reflects  on  the  Markan  statement 
that  Jesus'  family  thinks  "he  is  out  of  his 
mind"  (3:20).  He  considers  Jesus'  experi- 
ence as  showing  that  the  demands  of  the 
kingdom  surpass  deepest  family  ties — 
that  Jesus  encourages  us  "to  go  our  own 
way,"  often  in  face  of  family  expectation 
and  to  risk  the  loneliness  that  may  open 
us  to  the  mystery  of  God.  The  image  of 
Jesus  "the  vine"  (Jn.  15:1-13)  not  only 
symbolizes  the  intimacy  between  Jesus 
and  the  believer,  but  evokes  "the  wine 
which  gives  life  a  new  taste,"  and  for 
John's  Greek  readers  would  suggest  the 
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joy  associated  with  Dionysiac  festivals. 

The  different  images  do  not  offer  a 
portrait  of  Jesus  but  an  impressionistic 
mosaic.  Griin's  Jesus  is  not  distant  but 
deeply  engaged  in  the  human  condition, 
compassionate  and  caring.  He  "assumes 
our  humanity  with  all  its  strength  and 
weaknesses,  with  its  abysses  and  dangers, 
with  its  transitoriness  and  its  mortality." 
Yet  he  challenges  all  pretense  and  misuse 
of  power,  and  confronts  the  evil  that  cor- 
rupts the  human  heart,  for  example,  in 
the  love  command  by  which  "Jesus  does 
not  leave  us  at  peace  with  hostile  stereo- 
types." My  one  regret  is  that  the  author 
did  not  reflect  on  some  of  those  images 
that  many  people  find  especially  disturb- 
ing, e.g.,  Jesus  the  fearful  end-time  judge 
(e.g.  Mt  25:24-46),  or  the  demanding 
overlord  (Lk  17:5-10). 

Today  we  constantly  hear  of  people 
seeking  help  and  guidance  in  prayer, 
often  with  the  desire  for  more  contact 
with  the  living  Christ  rather  than  institu- 
tional forms  of  piety.  Griin's  images  pro- 
vide a  supportive  companion  on  people's 
spiritual  journey.  One  person  might 
spend  days  on  a  particular  image,  while 
others  can  find  a  rich  storehouse  of 
things  old  and  new  to  nurture  their  spir- 
itual lives.  I  hope  that  more  of  Griin's 
works  will  become  available  to  the 
English-speaking  world. 

John  R.  Donahue 
Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 
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Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 
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proper  beii  towers,  elegant,  soaring  to  the 
heavens,  gracefully  proportionate  to  the 
basilica's  otherwise  ponderous,  cumber- 
some facade.  These  things,  dear  reader  (as 
a  19th-century  English  novelist  might 
remind  us),  are  allegory. 

Franco  Mormando 

See  the  Clown 
and  More 

Images  of  Jesus 

By  Anselm  Grun 

Continuum.  1  Sip  $19.95 
ISBN  0826461814 

From  the  time  of  the  Devotio  Moderna  to 
the  present,  books  offering  guided  medi- 
tations on  Jesus  have  been  a  staple  of 
Christian  spirituality.  Anselm  Grun,  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  best-selling  spiri- 
tual writer  in  Germany  and  throughout 
Europe,  offers  50  short  vignettes  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  which  provide 
wonderful  material  for  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion. 

The  images  range  from  the  tradition- 
al, "The  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  to 
contemporary  perspectives,  Jesus  as  "the 
drop-out,"  "the  vagabond"  or  "the  family 
therapist."  The  author  notes  that  the 
images  grew  out  of  spiritual  conversa- 
tions in  the  monastery  about  what  Jesus 
means  to  people  today,  and  describes 
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Paradise  Lost 

In  the  Forest 

Edna  O'Brien 

Houghton  Mifflin.  264p  $24  (be)  $1  >  (pbk) 
ISBN  061819130)  (be) 
ISBN  0618339655  (pbk) 

During  an  interview  several  years  ago, 
Edna  O'Brien  told  me  a  story  about  an 
appearance  of  hers  in  the  1%0's  on  an 
Irish  television  program,  during  which  the 
host  said  to  the  studio  audience:  "Hands 
up,  all  of  you  who  think  Edna  O'Brien  has 
shamed  her  country."  Most  hands,  of 
course,  were  raised. 

It  is  40  years  now  since  O'Brien's  early 
novels  of  sexual  awakening,  known  as 
"The  Country  Girls"  trilogy,  were  pub- 
lished. Like  her  hero  James  Joyce, 
O'Brien's  blunt  sexuality  earned  admirers 
abroad  but  scandal  and  censorship  at 
home  in  Ireland. 

"It  was  very  hurtful,  because  I  thought 
and  still  maintain  that  The  Country  Girls 
(and  The  Lonely  Girl  and  Girls  in  Their 
Married  Bliss,  which  followed)  were  all 
love  songs  to  Ireland,"  O'Brien  told  me. 

Over  a  prodigious  career  that  has  now 
produced  over  20  books,  O'Brien  became 
a  hero  of  sorts  to  novelists  with  a  libidinal 
bent,  such  as  Philip  Roth,  Mary  Gordon 
and  John  Updike.  But  with  explicit  sexual- 
ity now  the  stuff  of  television  and  movies 
(not  to  mention  serious  fiction),  O'Brien 
has  chosen  to  explore  broader  social  top- 
ics: politics,  abortion,  murder.  O'Brien, 
however,  has  not  left  Ireland. 

In  2000  she  published  Wild  Decembers, 
a  lush,  tragic  tale  set  in  western  Ireland  in 
the  1970's,  which  chronicles  the  danger- 
ous passions  of  land  ownership.  It  was  the 
third  and  final  entry  in  a  trilogy  on  con- 
temporary Irish  life  that  O'Brien  con- 
ceived a  decade  earlier.  House  of  Splendid 
Isolation  (1994)  explored  the  I.R.A.  and 
Irish  nationalism,  while  Down  by  the  River 
(1997)  was  a  fictional  rendering  of  the 
infamous  "X"  abortion  case. 

O'Brien's  latest  novel,  In  the  Forest, 
continues  this  trend.  It  is  based  on  a  noto- 
rious murder  spree  in  County  Clare  in 
1994,  during  which  a  local  youth  who  had 
spent  time  in  prison  killed  a  mother,  her 
son  and  a  priest. 

In  the  Forest  immediately  reveals  to  the 
reader  that  there  is  "a  dead  woman"  in  an 
isolated  patch  of  woods,  and  close  atten- 


tion should  be  paid  to  O'Brien's  lush, 
Gothic  descriptions.  Though  the  book  has 
been  widely  reviewed,  little  has  been  said 
about  its  use  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  the 
Forest,  quite  clearly,  is  O'Brien's  Garden 
of  Eden  after  the  fall,  a  paradise  lost. 

Following  the  murders  that  propel  In 
the  Forest,  O'Brien  writes:  They  were  "the 
same  woods,  that  filtered  green,  the  con- 
stant leafy  murmur,  and  yet  not  the  same, 
no  longer  the  harmless  place  it  once  was, 
marked  now  as  a  human  can  be  marked  by 
its  violation...." 

Along  with  a  victim,  O'Brien  quickly 


introduces  the  killer,  fittingly  named 
O'Kane  (Cain).  In  the  Forest,  then,  is  no 
mere  murder  mystery.  O'Brien  is  interest- 
ed in  exploring  the  causes  and  effects  of  this 
bloody  episode,  which,  as  one  character 
describes  them,  "had  opened  wounds  that 
were  too  deep,  too  shocking,  too  hurtful;  it 
had  been  a  human  hemorrhaging  and  the 
country  was  depleted  from  it." 

O'Brien's  twist  is  that  diis  distant,  mur- 
derous brother  of  Abel  is  uniquely  Irish. 
But  while  her  exploration  of  O'Kane's 
reign  of  terror  is  deft,  it  is  also  uneven. 
O'Brien's  dialogue  can  be  fierce  and  dis- 


„  o. 

Road  to  Emmaus 


There  have  been  crucifixions,  too, 
in  our  town — innocents 
gunned  down  in  their  doorways 
or  in  school  halls;  or  radiation's 
black  outlines,  three  crosses 
marked  a  sister's  chest:  no  wonder 
we  walk  in  quiet  rage,  musing 

And  who,  on  this  road,  will  join  us, 
seeming  unaware 

of  the  worst  news  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  spelling  out  the  history  of  the  prophets 
and  a  future: 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things 

and  to  enter  into  his  glory? 
Could  our  hearts  still  burn  within  us? 

Will  we  ask  the  stranger  to  stay? 
Break  bread?  And  how 
will  our  well-hammered  and  nailed 
kitchens  and  bedrooms  appear  to  us 
when  we  understand  who  he  is 
just  as  he  steals  away? 


Sandra  R.  Duguid 
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turbing.  !  ter  brief  exploration  of  O'Kane's 
youth,  however,  seems  as  familiar  as  it  is 
informative,  with  its  dead  mother,  distant 
rather  and  abusive  priests  and  schoolchil- 
dren. Then  there  is  her  prose,  poetic  for 
sure,  hut  at  times  almost  suffocatingly 
bleak.  Appropriate,  yes,  but  not  always  a 
pleasure  to  get  through. 

Still,  O'Brien's  transition  from 
O'Kane's  troubled  youth  to  his  post- 
prison  return  to  Ireland  is  seamless.  And 
it  is  immediately  clear  that  O'Kane  is  bent 
on  terrible  violence,  as  he  stalks  a  hippy- 
ish  young  mother  and  her  son,  a  hunter 
tracking  unwitting  prey. 

It  is  O'Brien's  rendering  of  the  towns- 
people whom  O'Kane  terrorizes,  howev- 
er, that  is  particularly  interesting.  They 
know  O'Kane's  history;  they  rightly  fear 
him;  yet  they  try  to  engage  him,  seeming- 
ly (almost  willfully)  ignorant  of  his  awful 
powers.  Here,  along  with  her  grim  sketch 
of  O'Kane's  youth,  O'Brien  seems  to  be 
implicating  much  of  Ireland  in  this 
tragedy.  As  one  police  officer  puts  it, 
"Deep  down  we  believe  [O'Kane]  has 
been  sent  by  God,  as  punishment  upon 
us."  Later  he  is  described  as  "one  of  their 
own  sons  come  out  of  their  soil,  their  own 


flesh  and  blood,  gone  amok." 

When  the  diary  of  O'Kane's  first  vic- 
tim is  discovered,  a  local  priest  goes  so  far 
as  to  blame  the  victim:  "He  felt  he  would 
be  doing  the  right  thing  by  burning  it. 
Woman's  filth,  Eve,  taken  from  the  rib  of 
Adam,  to  wreak  unchastity  upon  the 
world." 

And  yet,  again,  it  is  O'Brien's 
unflinching  exploration  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter and  soul  that  actually  precludes  her 
being  dismissed  as  simply  a  bitter  daugh- 
ter of  Ireland.  For  sure,  this  is  tough  love, 
but  O'Brien's  intricacy  and  passion  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  love  nonetheless.  Some 
sections  or  hi  the  Forest  do  not  grip  the 
reader,  especially  since  we  know  the  grue- 
some path  down  which  O'Kane  is  leading 
us  and  his  victims. 

But  perhaps  what  O'Brien  best  con- 
veys— particularly  to  American  readers —  is 
how  what  might  seem  a  minor  crime  spree 
in  the  grand  scheme  of  things  can  never- 
theless be  cataclysmic.  Writers  like  her 
remind  us  that  even  in  the  21st  century, 
ancient  questions  of  good  and  evil,  redemp- 
tion and  damnation  remain  vital,  perplex- 
ing and  ultimately  unresolved  in  many  cor- 
ners of  this  planet.  Tom  Deignan 
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community  at  New  Mexico  State  University. 
The  director  is  responsible  for  programs  ranging 
from  retreats  to  adult  confirmation  and  social 
activities  to  social  justice.  An  M.A.  in  pastoral 
ministry  or  related  field  is  required,  along  with 
some  experience  in  pastoral  ministry.  Send 
resume  to:  Chuck  Boehmer,  St.  Albert  the  Great 
Newman  Parish,  2615  S.  Solano,  Las  Cruces, 
NM  88001.  For  questions,  call  Chuck  at  (505) 
522-6202;  e-mail:  info@newman-center.org; 
www.newman-center.org. 
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es involving  the  ongoing  faith  formation 
through  which  youth  and  their  families  live  out 
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Parish,  41  Oliver  St.,  Chatham,  NJ  07928;  e- 
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Langer,  Holy  Redeemer  Church,  503  W.  Lyon, 
Marshall,  MN  56258;  e-mail:  llanger@holy- 
redeemer.com. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  CHILDREN'S  MIN- 
ISTRIES. A  vibrant,  suburban  parish  of  2,900 
culturally  diverse  households  with  a  pastoral 
staff  committed  to  shared  ministry  is  seeking 
qualified  candidate  to  coordinate  programs  and 
ministries  for  children's  religious  faith  forma- 
tion. The  position  includes  the  administration 


of  the  current  traditional  model  of  religious 
education  and  sacramental  preparation  as  well  as 
moving  toward  alternative  models  of  catechesis 
for  children  and  their  families.  The  successful 
candidate  should  have  a  B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  in 
religious  education  for  pastoral  ministry  and 
appropriate  parish  administrative  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Children's  Ministries 
Search  Committee,  St.  Matthias  Parish,  168 
John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerset,  NJ  08873;  or 
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energetic  visionary  to  principal  its  K-8  parochial 
school.  The  Franciscan  School,  founded  in 
August  2000,  is  a  state-of-the-art  educational 
facility  possessing  a  strong  and  diverse  faculty  and 
a  current  enrollment  of  55(1.  Applicants  must  be 


practicing  Catholics  possessing  a  master's  degree, 
preferably  in  educational  administration  or  cur- 
riculum and  instruction.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  demonstrated  a  minimum  of  five  years' 
experience  in  instructional  leadership,  school 
management  and  human  resources  and  have  or 
be  capable  of  obtaining  a  N.C.  principal's  certifi- 
cate. Additionally,  a  commitment  to  community 
involvement  and  service  is  essential.  The  princi- 
pal of  The  Franciscan  School  must  be  a  caring 
and  compassionate  educator,  endiusiastic  and 
capable  of  collaboration  with  parents,  faculty  and 
a  large  parish  staff.  The  start  date  is  July  1,  2003. 

We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits  package 
that  includes  medical,  dental,  life  insurance, 
pension,  paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Interested  candidates  should  send  their  resume, 
a  statement  of  educational  philosophy  and  a  list- 
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Nouj  more  than  ever.  Chaplains  in  the  Navy  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  young  people  find  the  right  path.  Sailors 
and  their  families  look  to  Navy  Chaplains  for  counseling  and 
ministering  uuhen  their  spiritual  needs  are  greater  than  ever. 
It's  a  unique  opportunity  for  Chaplains  to  preach,  teach  and 
provide  spiritual  support  when  and  inhere  it's  needed  most.  If 
you're  interested,  call  1-800-USR-NRVY  or  visit  navy  .com. 


JIAVY 


)  2003.  Paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  All  rights  reserved. 


"Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  available. 
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PRESIDENT 


QUINCY  UNIVERSITY 

Quincy  University  seeks  as  its  next  president  a 
Franciscan  priest,  sister  or  brother,  or  a  member  of 
the  Secular  Franciscan  Order.  A  Catholic, 
coeducational  institution  founded  in  1860  and 
sponsored  by  the  Franciscans  friars,  it  is  accredited 
by  the  North  Centra!  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  and  is  classified  by  Carnegie  as  Master's  II. 
It  is  located  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  a  city  of  about  50,000 
that  overlooks  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  university  offers  nearly  40  majors  and  six  pre- 
professional  programs.  There  are  also  four  special- 
ized non-degree  programs  and  an  accelerated 
degree  program  that  focuses  on  the  educational 
needs  of  adult  students. 

The  president,  who  reports  directly  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  comprised  of  five 
vice  presidents:  executive  and  enrollment 
management,  academic  affairs,  student  affairs, 
advancement,  and  finance. 

Screening  will  begin  on  May  9,  2003.  To  be 
considered,  applicants  should  address  the 
challenges  and  qualifications  listed  in  the  executive 
search  profile  for  the  position,  which  may  be  viewed 
on  the  Quincy  University  website  (www.quincy.edu) 
and  the  R.H.  Perry  &  Associates  website 
(www.rhperry.net),  or  should  contact: 

PAUL  J.  GALLAGHER,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE 
Tel:  401-635-9925  -  Fax:  401-635-9926  - 
pjgallagher@att.net 

or 

MARYLOUISE  FENNELL,  RSM,  SENIOR  COUNSEL 
Tel:  412-521-1417  -  Fax:  412-521-6775  - 
suprnun@aol.com 

Please  Address  All  Correspondence  To: 

R.  H.  PERRY  &  ASSOCIATES 
2607  31st  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Quincy  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 


letters 

More  Inclusive 

Since  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  mentioned  me  in  his  article 
"Vatican  II:  Substantive  Teaching"  (3/31),  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  also  understand  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  to  mean  that  it  is  only  in  the  Catholic  Church  that 
the  church  of  Christ  continues  to  exist  with  all  the  institu- 
tional elements  that  Christ  bestowed  on  his  church. 
However,  I  have  never  understood  "subsists  in"  to  mean  that 
it  is  only  in  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  church  of  Christ 
continues  to  exist.  If  that  were  the  case,  one  would  have  to 
say  that  in  1054  the  church  of  Christ  ceased  to  exist  in  half 
the  Christian  world.  Then  one  could  not  describe  the 
Orthodox  churches  as  "true  particular  churches,"  nor  could 
one  say  that  by  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  those 
churches  the  church  of  God  is  being  built  up.  The  question 
at  issue  is  whether  the  church  of  Christ  is  wider  and  more 
inclusive  than  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
where  Cardinals  Ratzinger  and  Dulles  stand  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Francis  A.  Sullivan,  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Unconvincing 

I  find  George  Weigel's  case  for  the  war  in  Iraq  thoroughly 
unconvincing  (3/31).  Clearly,  the  snubbing  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  international  community — including  some  of 
our  best  allies — has  not  only  aggravated  anti-American  send- 
ing of  three  references  by  April  30  to:  Principal  Search  Committee,  11401 
Leesville  Road,  Raleigh,  NC  27613.  Material  may  also  be  faxed  to  (919) 
870-1790  or  sent  by  e-mail  to  joan@stfrancisraleigh.org. 

YOUTH  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  to  bring  the  Catholic  faith  to  life  for  some 
enthusiastic  young  people.  Competitive  salary  with  benefits.  Degree  pre- 
ferred or  experience  and  completion  of  diocesan  training  necessary.  Send 
resume  to:  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Church,  644  S.  9th  St.,  Lake  Wales,  FL 
33853.  Please  include  employment  and  volunteer  history.  Three  person- 
al references  whom  you  have  known  for  at  least  five  years  (include 
address  and  telephone  number).  Selection  process  will  require  criminal 
background  check  and  employment  verification  screening.  Resumes  need 
to  be  received  no  later  than  May  9. 

Retreats 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  missions,  retreats  for  religious 
faculty  in-service,  student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Sabbatical 

PLANNING  A  SABBATICAL?  Come  to  Queenswood  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  Canada.  Queenswood,  situated  in  the  midst  of  1 5  acres  of  nat- 
urally wooded  property  with  some  landscaping,  offers  beauty,  peace  and 
restful  solitude  as  well  as  opportunity  for  pleasant  companionship. 

Fashion  your  time  as  you  will:  rest,  relax,  reflect,  pray  and  walk. 
Beach  access  is  a  short  walk  away.  Participate  in  personal  development 
opportunities:  various  programs,  retreats,  spiritual  direction.  Swim  in  our 
heated  indoor  pool.  Why  not  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  our  com- 
munity? For  further  information  contact:  Queenswood,  2494  Arbutus 
Road,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8N  1V8,  Canada.  Ph:  (250)  477  3822. 

Web  Sites 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.liturgyhours.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.annerice.com. 
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ment;  more  tragically,  it  has  also 
destroyed  a  more  sensible  mechanism 
to  promote  change  in  Iraq  without  the 
needless  destruction  of  innocent  life. 
While  no  thinking  person  would  sup- 
port or  defend  the  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  diplomatic  means,  with  broad 
international  support,  should  have  been 
given  further  support,  with  war  as  a  last 
resort  and  only  with  international  sup- 
port. My  fear  is  that  the  unilateral 
actions  of  the  Bush  administration,  in 
addition  to  costing  many  American  and 
Iraqi  lives,  will  only  exacerbate  terror- 
ism and  divisions  in  the  world. 

(Rev.)  Steven  Dunn 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

From  the  Trenches 

Seventy-two  years  old  and  45  years  a 
priest,  this  nontheologian  feels  com- 
pelled to  comment  on  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles's  article  on  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  (2/24). 

If  the  cardinal  is  right  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  council  as  not  having 
endorsed  the  liberating  changes  so  many 
of  us  think  it  did,  then  I  feel  we  should 
move  beyond  it  as  quickly  as  we  can.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  he  prefers  the 
conservative  batch  among  those  differ- 
ing views  he  notes  the  council  tried  to 
harmonize  as  a  characteristic  of  its  work. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
engage  in  a  polemic;  rather,  it  is  to 
express  an  opinion  "from  the  trenches" 
that  I  know  is  shared  by  coundess  oth- 
ers. I  look  forward  to  die  insights  that 
competent  theologians  may  want  to 
contribute. 

(Rev.)  Richard  G.  Rento 
Lavallette,  N.J. 

Difference 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  speaks  of  how 
the  just  war  theory  has  evolved  and 
continues  to  evolve  (3/24).  I  think  it  is 
time  to  take  a  good  look  back  and  see 
the  effects  of  this  theory.  Can  anyone 
point  to  a  world  situation  in  which  just 
war  theory  stopped  a  war?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  many  wars 
that  did  not  fulfill  the  just  war  theory, 
but  were  carried  on  by  Catholics  and 
other  Christians,  with  bishops  and 
other  prelates  blessing  the  troops 
marching  off  to  kill.  Even  those  wars 
that  seemed  to  have  a  just  cause,  such  as 
stopping  Hitler  in  World  War  II,  vio- 


lated other  aspects  of  the  theory,  such 
as  saturation  bombing  and  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  which  targeted  civil- 
ians. Instead  of  stopping  wars,  this  the- 
ory has  allowed  leaders  to  urge  their 
people  to  fight — "Our  cause  is  just!" — 
and  millions  can  salve  their  consciences 
that  the  war  was  declared  by  appropri- 
ate authority. 

As  I  read  the  article  I  had  a  vision  of 
what  it  would  be  like  if  the  Catholic 
Church  were  pacifist.  Millions  of 
Catholics  would  refuse  to  fight,  bishops 
and  priests  would  denounce  wars  from 
the  pulpit,  parents  would  instruct  their 
children  in  peacemaking.  Some  pacifist 
churches,  like  the  Quakers,  actually  do 
this,  but  they  are  only  small  groups.  If 
Catholics  advocated  peace,  it  could 
actually  make  a  difference. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Spiritual  Battle 

While  the  world  watches  the  bombs 
fall  on  Iraq,  no  one  has  noticed  that 
another  battle  has  already  begun.  The 
battle  is  not  between  the  United  States 
and  Iraq,  nor  between  the  "free  world" 
and  terrorism.  It  is  not  even  between 
Christians  and  Muslims.  The  battle  is  a 
personal  one,  a  spiritual  one. 

It  is  being  waged  within  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  our  tendency  toward  evil  and 
our  call  to  do  what  is  right.  In  a  sense, 
the  only  real  enemy  is  ourselves.  WTiat 
is  at  stake  is  not  the  securing  of  oil 


fields  in  the  Middle  East  or  the  expan- 
sion of  democracy  and  freedom  or 
even  the  prevention  of  terrorist 
attacks.  These  are  nothing  but  self- 
deceptions  that  distract  us  from  seeing 
what  war  will  really  accomplish.  It  is 
our  souls  that  are  at  stake,  and  our 
nation's.  War  risks  their  loss. 

Should  our  physical  survival  take 
precedence  over  our  spiritual  survival? 
Why  are  we  letting  fear  drive  us  to  do 
the  things  that  we  abhor?  We  do 
abhor  war,  don't  we?  How  can  we  jus- 
tify a  war  that  will  kill  thousands  and 
invite  the  cycle  of  violence  to  dominate 
our  future?  When  did  our  thirst  for 
retribution  drain  our  capacity  to  for- 
give? When  did  power  and  control 
become  more  important  than  a  humble 
acknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
on  God? 

We  have  the  most  powerful  array 
of  weapons  and  forces  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  yet  these  same  powerful 
weapons  have  made  us  weak.  This  mili- 
tary power  has  allowed  us  to  let  our 
diplomatic  skills  deteriorate  from  dis- 
use or  misuse.  We  are  as  hooked  on 
violent  solutions  to  our  problems  as  are 
the  terrorists.  And  that  same  military 
power  and  our  addiction  to  using  it 
undermines  the  legitimacy  of  our 
demand  for  other  nations  to  disarm.  It 
also  gives  those  nations  a  very  good 
reason  for  ignoring  our  demand.  Don't 
the  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  deserve  leaders  who  can  accom- 
plish their  goals  without  resorting  to 
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violence  or  the  threat  of  violence? 

How  can  a  pro-life,  "compassionate 
conservative"  president  seek  to  lead  this 
nation  along  the  same  misguided  path 
followed  by  the  terrorists?  If  we  accept 
the  principle  of  pre-emptive  war  as  a 
means  to  prevent  terrorist  attacks  on  our 
soil,  how  are  we  any  different  from  the 
terrorists,  who  also  use  violence  to 
accomplish  their  goals?  If  we  accept  the 
principle  of  pre-emptive  war,  haven't  we 
already  lost  the  one  battle  that  really 
counts?  Haven't  we  become  our  enemy? 

Stephen  D.  Stratoti 
Egg  Harbor  Township,  N.J. 


Insight 

Thank  you  for  "Wahhabism  and 
Jihad,"  by  Patrick  Lang  (3/10).  This 
provides  at  least  some  insight  into  the 
different  variations  of  Islam,  as  well  as  a 
view  of  the  source  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  religious  movements  of  the 
modern  world.  After  all,  this  is  not 
some  little  cult  of  100  or  so. 

Joan  E.  Burke 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Guidance  Warranted 

I  write  first  to  thank  America  for  its 
compassionate  and  clear  editorial  voice, 
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The  Monks  of  St.  Anselm's  Abbey  invite  you  to  consider 
joining  them  in  their  search  for  God  and  his  kingdom  through 
a  life  of  prayer,  community,  and  ministries  compatible  with 
Benedictine  monastic  identity  and  history.  Write  or  call: 

The  vocation  director,  St.  Anselm's  Abbey 
4501  S.  Dakota  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017 
202-269-2300;  www.stanselms.org 
E-mail:  Mjfarrelly@aol.com 


as  demonstrated  in  the  issue  of  April  7 
and  previous  issues,  as  well  as  for  its 
openness  to  the  many  perspectives  shap- 
ing the  church  and  world  today. 

Second,  I  write  to  comment  on  the 
military  archbishop's  letter  to  priests 
cited  in  Signs  of  the  Times  on  April  7. 
The  archbishop's  letter  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  armed  forces  personnel  could 
carry  out  their  "military  duties  in  good 
conscience"  in  the  pre-emptive  war  on 
Iraq  under  a  presumption  regarding  the 
"integrity  of  our  leadership  and  its  judg- 
ment." Given  the  "complexity  of  fac- 
tors" that  the  archbishop  noted,  not  the 
least  of  which  have  been  consistent 
Vatican  statements  opposing  the  war, 
such  guidance  was  certainly  warranted.  I 
did  not  read,  or  it  was  not  cited,  accom- 
panying counsel  from  the  archbishop  for 
those  Catholics  in  the  military  who  in 
good  conscience  believe  the  Iraq  war  to 
be  unjust.  Embedded  as  he  and  the  mili- 
tary chaplaincy  are  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment, it  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
statements  from  him  regarding  Catholic 
conscientious  objection  to  this  war. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  such  support  is 
being  offered  to  Catholic  military  per- 
sonnel at  an  individual  or  pastoral  level. 

Still,  some  clear,  public  pronounce- 
ment from  hierarchical  leadership 
regarding  Catholic  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  this  war,  however  controversial 
for  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church,  was  clear- 
ly just  as  warranted  by  the  complex  fac- 
tors and  Vatican  statements  as  the  state- 
ment quoted  giving  personnel  the  all 
clear  for  war.  As  for  a  presumption 
regarding  the  integrity  and  judgment  of 
the  American  political  leadership,  such 
presumption  is  never  absolute  in  a 
democracy  like  ours,  as  it  would  no 
doubt  be  in  countries  like  Iraq,  Iran  and 
North  Korea,  to  name  just  three.  When 
any  individual  service  person  judges  in 
good  conscience  that  a  military  action  is 
wrong,  no  such  presumption  can  exist. 

Thomas  Crotty 
Paintsville,  Ky. 
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the  word 


4 We  Have  Seen  the  Lord!' 


Second  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  April  27,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  4:32-35;  Ps  118:2-4,  13-15,  22-24;  1  Jn  5:1-6;  Jn  20:19-31 
Jesus  came  and  stood  in  their  midst  (Jn  20:19) 


4 


WE  HAVE  SEEN  the 
Lord!"  Who  has  not 
longed  to  hear  those 
words?  Or  who  has  not 
longed  for  the  experience  that  gave  birth  to 
the  words?  Most  of  us  are  like  Thomas  in 
today's  Gospel — not  that  we  are  doubters, 
but  that  our  faith  is  based  on  the  words  of 
others.  Someone  else  has  the  experience, 
and  we  hear  about  it. 

But  that  is  not  exactly  true.  God  does 
not  favor  a  chosen  few  with  an  experience 
of  the  risen  Christ  and  then  require  the 
rest  of  us  simply  to  take  it  on  their  word. 
Not  at  all!  The  resurrection  means  that 
Jesus  is  alive  for  each  of  us.  At  the  end  of 
his  book  Life  of  Jesus,  Francois  Mauriac 
reminds  us  that  since  the  resurrection,  we 
are  apt  to  encounter  the  Lord  when  and 
where  we  least  expect.  Today's  readings 
provide  us  with  a  few  examples  of  this. 

The  description  of  the  early  Christian 
community  found  in  Acts  reminds  us  that 
Christ  is  indeed  among  us,  living  in  the 
community,  in  the  members  of  his  body. 
He  is  alive  in  those  who  are  one  in  heart 
and  mind,  who  share  what  they  have  with 
each  other.  These  early  Easter-people 
were  so  transformed  by  their  resurrection 
experience  that  nonbelievers  looked  in 
wonder  at  diem  and  exclaimed,  "These 
Christians,  see  how  they  love  one  anoth- 
er." 

We  are  no  different.  We  too  find 
Christ  in  our  community.  His  vulnerabili- 
ty can  be  found  in  children  and  in  the 
elderly,  his  courage  in  those  who  stand 
bravely  for  principle  or  who  accept  suffer- 
ing with  dignity.  His  kindness  shines  forth 
in  the  smiles  of  others,  his  healing  power 
in  their  gentle  touch. 

dianne  berg  ant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


We  also  meet  him  in  the  weaker  mem- 
bers of  his  body.  Jesus  invited  Thomas  to 
touch  his  wounds.  He  extends  that  same 
invitation  to  us.  It  is  his  fear  that  we  see  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mentally  ill;  it  is  his  terror 
that  grips  the  refugee;  his  need  reaches  out 
to  us  in  those  who  are  hungry  or  impris- 
oned. As  Mauriac  reminds  us,  this  risen 
Christ  might  be  just  around  the  corner. 
Have  we  experienced  him?  Can  our  con- 
temporaries say  of  us,  "These  Christians, 
see  how  they  love  one  another"? 

"On  the  evening  of  that  first  day  of  the 
week,"  Jesus  granted  his  disciples  the 
power  to  forgive  sins.  It  might  seem 
strange  that  he  chose  that  day  to  bestow 
this  power,  but  the  time  was  well  chosen. 
Just  as  through  the  resurrection  we  step 
into  a  new  transformed  life,  so  by  means  of 
forgiveness  we  enter  transfonned  into  a 
new  life. 

Forgiveness  may  be  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  it  is  to  practice.  The  cliche 
"forgive  and  forget"  is  misleading.  We  are 
not  really  expected  to  forget,  to  overlook 
offenses  as  if  they  had  never  happened. 
That  would  be  naive,  and  it  might  suggest 
that  sinning  against  another  is  not  really  so 
bad.  Genuine  forgiveness  acknowledges 
that  sin,  particularly  serious  sin,  has  been 
committed.  It  may  also  demand  that  pun- 
ishment, even  severe  punishment,  be 
exacted.  But  it  does  not  condemn  the 
offender  to  a  lifetime  of  guilt.  It  believes  in 
transformation.  In  fact,  the  act  of  forgive- 
ness can  itself  be  transformative. 

Jesus  extended  his  forgiving  peace  to 
his  disciples  and  then  gave  them  the  power 
to  extend  that  same  forgiving  peace  to  oth- 
ers. This  scene  is  traditionally  associated 
with  the  sacrament  of  penance.  However, 
forgiveness  can  be  granted  many  different 
ways.  The  troubling  times  in  which  we  live 
remind  us  that  we  are  all  in  need  of  for- 
giveness. We  are  either  perpetrators  of 


some  offense  against  another  or  we  har- 
bor resentment  and  animosity  toward  the 
offender.  Before  we  can  begin  anew,  we 
need  to  forgive  or  be  forgiven. 

There  might  even  be  times  when,  like 
Thomas,  we  have  to  forgive  ourselves.  I 
was  struck  by  the  comment  of  a  father 
whose  son  was  fighting  in  Iraq.  When 
asked  for  what  he  prayed,  he  responded, 
"I  pray  that  whatever  he  has  to  do,  my  son 
can  live  with  himself  when  it's  all  over." 

"On  the  evening  of  that  first  day  of 
the  week,"  Jesus  sacramentalized  the  very 
human  experience  of  forgiving,  thereby 
assuring  us  that  we  act  in  this  way  through 
his  power.  Whether  the  circumstances  be 
trivial  or  heroic,  whether  the  forgiveness 
be  extended  or  received,  in  situations  such 
as  these  we  do  indeed  encounter  the  risen 
Lord. 

Reflection  on  today's  readings 
reminds  us  that  the  world  is  charged  with 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection.  What  we 
need  are  open  eyes  that  can  recognize  the 
risen  Lord  in  our  midst  and  willing  hearts 
that  will  enable  others  to  encounter 
Christ  through  us.  Only  dien  will  we  be 
able  to  proclaim:  We  have  seen  the  Lord! 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Where  in  your  life  have  you  encoun- 
tered the  risen  Lord?  In  what  situa- 
tions may  you  have  failed  to  see 
him? 

•  What  can  you  do  so  that  others  can 
encounter  Christ  through  you? 

•  Make  every  effort  to  forgive  at  least 
one  person. 
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\  memory  of  the  one 
role  I  ever  had  in  a  high 
school  play  has  largely 
faded,  but  I  do  recall  the 
director,  a  young  English  teacher  who 
brought  to  his  task  great  energy  and 
commitment.  Living  in  my  Jesuit  com- 
munity is  another  energetic  and  com- 
mitted young  English  teacher,  Chris 
Derby,  S.J.,  a  Jesuit  brother  who  directs 
plays  at  Xavier  High  School,  hi  January 
he  directed  "The  Laramie  Project." 
The  play  is  based  on  the  1998  hate- 
crime  murder  of  Matthew  Shepard,  a 
gay  university  student  who  was  beaten 
to  death  by  two  local  young  men  on  the 
outskirts  of  Laramie,  Wyo. 

"It  was  a  different  kind  of  play  from 
what  we'd  been  doing,"  Brother  Derby 
said,  "focused  as  it  is  on  the  issue  of 
intolerance."  It  demonstrates,  he  added, 
the  dangerous  degree  to  which  preju- 
dices— in  this  case,  those  surrounding 
sexual  orientation — can  explode  with 
devastating  force  if  they  remain  unex- 
amined. 

The  choice  of  "The  Laramie 
Project"  was  especially  appropriate  for 
Xavier,  because  as  a  school  it  has  been 
highlighting  themes  of  diversity 
through  a  series  of  events  aimed  at  pro- 
moting greater  understanding  and  rela- 
tionships among  those  of  differing 
racial,  cultural  and  other  backgrounds. 
In  December,  for  instance,  diree  panels 
from  the  national  AIDS  quilt  were  dis- 
played during  AIDS  Awareness  Week. 
And  this  spring,  a  cultural  diversity 
awards  dinner  will  be  held  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Nevertheless,  Brother  Derby  noted 
that  in  deciding  on  "The  Laramie 
Project" — a  choice  approved  by  both 
the  principal  and  the  school  president — 
"we  knew  we  were  taking  a  risk" 
because  of  die  sensitive  theme.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  parents 
explaining  the  choice.  "Only  one  father 
called  to  express  a  reservation,"  he  said, 
"and  since  he  didn't  leave  his  name  or 
number,  we  couldn't  call  back."  As  it 
turned  out,  die  play  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. Not  only  were  all  seats  sold  out  on 
opening  night  in  the  school  gymnasi- 
um, latecomers  without  tickets  willingly 
paid  for  standing  room.  And  Brother 
Derby  said  that  subsequent  feedback 
had  been  entirely  positive. 


But  the  play  was  a  risk  in  another 
sense  too.  "It  wasn't  just  the  subject 
matter  that  caused  some  hesitation,"  he 
said.  It  was  the  style  too.  The  story  of 
Matthew  Shepard's  murder  is  not  acted 
out  in  the  play;  it  is  presented  through 
testimony  of  various  kinds  given  by 
local  residents  and  university  represen- 
tatives as  they  are  interviewed  by  mem- 
bers of  a  New  York  City  theater  group 
that  had  come  to  Laramie  to  develop  a 
play  as  a  project.  Hence  the  word  "pro- 
ject" in  the  play's  tide.  The  student 
actors  consequendy  approached  their 
roles  in  a  primarily  stationary  manner, 
with  a  minimum  not  only  of  movement 
but  also  of  props.  The  main  props  in 
the  Xavier  production  were  a  few  tables 
and  chairs  with — outlined  behind  a 
scrim  in  the  background — fence  rails 
suggestive  of  those  to  which  Matthew 
had  been  tied.  Brother  Derby  spoke  of 
worrying  that  the  audience  might  not 
like  the  play's  minimal-action  style.  The 
worry,  however,  proved  unfounded. 

There  were,  moreover,  moments  of 
powerful  drama.  After  the  murder,  for 
instance,  the  Rev.  Fred  Phelps — a  fun- 
damentalist preacher  who  regularly 
denounces  gay  people — appeared  in 
Laramie.  He  is  shown  in  the  Xavier 
production  picketing  at  the  Shepard 
funeral,  waving  signs  saying  "God 
Hates  Fags."  As  part  of  their  preparato- 
ry work,  Brother  Derby  suggested  that 
the  student  actors  visit  the  real  Rev. 
Phelps's  Web  site,  godhatesfags.com, 
and  several  did.  They  were  horrified,  he 
said,  at  such  a  display  of  prejudice,  not 
least  because  many  of  the  students 
know  people  who  have  been  hurt  by 
hate-driven  terms  like  faggot,  kike,  nig- 
ger or  chink. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  numerous 
schools  and  colleges  around  the  country 
have  been  producing  "The  Laramie 
Project."  The  lesson  it  demonstrates 
has  clearly  touched  a  nerve,  one  that 
schools  like  Xavier  recognize  as  provid- 
ing a  valuable  teaching  experience  for 
actors  and  audience  alike.  The  lesson 
might  be  described  as  the  need  to 
respect  diversity  throughout  all  levels  of 
society.  For  many,  however,  that 
respect  is  still  lacking,  and  they  are 
made  to  suffer  accordingly  in  a  manner 
that  runs  counter  to  Gospel  values. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Rules  of 
Engagement 

^■^■^■"^a  OG  OF  WAR"  is  a  notorious  euphemism  for 
the  unanticipated  consequences  of  armed 

■  ^     conflict.  As  active-duty  and  retired  officers 

■  have  attested  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
B  Iraqi  war,  the  battle  plan  changes  the 

moment  armed  forces  go  into  combat.  As  Iraqi  Fedayeen 
have  disguised  themselves  in  civilian  dress,  attacked  under 
white  flags,  employed  suicide  bombers  and  coerced  civil- 
ians into  taking  up  arms  against  U.S.  and  British  troops, 
the  fog  of  war  has  begun  to  envelop  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom. 

The  coalition  has  been  surprised  by  the  strength  of 
Iraqi  resistance.  Predictions  of  open  rebellion  by  Shiite 
Muslims  in  the  south  and  around  Baghdad  have  failed  to 
materialize.  Iraqis,  deceived  by  American  advice  to  rebel 
against  Saddam  Hussein  in  1991  and  terrorized  for 
decades  by  Saddam  and  his  Baath  Party,  have  shown  them- 
selves wary  at  best  about  the  prospect  of  their  liberation. 
Meanwhile,  Iraqi  irregular  troops  have  prevented  the 
British  from  "liberating"  Basra;  and  by  attacking  supply 
lines,  they  have  delayed  the  U.S.  advance  on  Baghdad. 

Already  CNN's  Alessio  Vinci  reports  that  Iraqi  civilian 
casualties  outnumber  coalition  casualties  five  to  one.  In  the 
Arab  world,  at  least,  the  United  States  is  held  responsible 
for  these  deaths,  even  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  Iraqi 
operations  were  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  them.  It  is 
quite  possible,  for  example,  that  the  much  reported  market 
bombings  were  a  result  of  Iraqi  missiles  falling  back  on  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  they  were  fired.  The  fedayeen 
are  certainly  fighting  a  guerrilla-style  war,  using  various 
deceptions  and  reckless  bravado  to  attack  the  better  armed 
and  better  armored  American  troops. 

U.S.  troops  have  been  under  enormous  pressure  to 
loosen  their  rules  of  engagement  in  order  to  fight  more 
effectively  against  these  unconventional  tactics.  To  their 
credit,  they  continue  to  fight  under  strict  rules  of  engage- 
ment in  ambiguous  situations.  Still,  there  have  been  tragic 
killings,  like  those  of  seven  women  and  children  whose 
van  failed  to  stop  at  a  checkpoint  on  March  3 1 .  Tragically, 
in  the  fog  of  war  one  can  anticipate  more  such  shootings 
and  more  accidents  like  those  in  Baghdad  markets.  The 
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danger  of  heavy  civilian  casualties  will  rise  with  the  battle 
for  Baghdad.  Whether  Baghdad  is  taken  by  siege  or 
street-fighting,  many  innocent  people  will  die. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  imperative  that  coalition 
forces  fight  smart,  taking  the  fewest  lives  in  winning  their 
military  objectives.  So  far,  the  precision  munitions,  much 
touted  by  the  military  in  advance  of  the  war,  have  per- 
formed largely  as  advertised,  and  targeting  for  the  most 
part  has  avoided  civilian  sites  and  dual-use  infrastructure, 
a  major  advance  in  discrimination  over  the  first  gulf  war, 
in  which  civilian  infrastructure  was  bombed  to  make  Iraq 
more  compliant  in  post-war  negotiations.  This  added 
enormously  to  the  civilian  death  toll  in  that  war. 

Until  now  the  motive  for  upholding  strict  rules  of 
engagement  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to  win  over  the 
population  in  the  interest  of  securing  the  peace  after  hos- 
tilities end.  The  United  States  has  also  had  an  interest  in 
reducing  opportunities  for  Iraqi  propaganda  to  inflame 
Arab  and  world  public  opinion.  But  the  battle  for 
Baghdad,  where  U.S.  forces  can  expect  fierce  resistance, 
will  put  stress  on  the  military  to  loosen  rules  of  engage- 
ment for  the  sake  of  protecting  American  personnel  and 
permitting  them  to  fight  hard  against  the  city's  defenders. 

as  the  battle  for  Baghdad  draws  near,  it  is  vital  that  mili- 
tary personnel,  political  leaders  and  the  public  understand 
the  principle  of  noncombatant  immunity  that  lies  behind 
the  rules  of  engagement  and  that,  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, the  military  adhere  to  it.  Civilians,  as  well  as  other 
noncombatants  (e.g.,  prisoners  and  the  wounded),  are 
immune  from  attack  because  they  offer  no  threat  to 
attacking  forces.  Under  the  just  war  approach  and  the 
international  law  of  armed  conflict,  soldiers  take  up  arms 
to  defend  the  innocent,  diat  is,  those  who  present  no 
threat.  Accordingly,  they  may  attack  only  those  who 
threaten  them,  and  they  are  likewise  responsible  for  not 
harming  "enemy"  civilians. 

For  some,  this  duty  seems  too  scrupulous  a  require- 
ment, a  desideratum  to  be  upheld  when  things  are  going 
well  for  our  troops,  but  not  when  the  tide  of  battle  goes 
against  them.  For  others,  there  is  a  visceral  reaction  to 
putting  our  own  troops  at  risk  to  protect  the  enemy  popu- 
lation. Indeed,  that  is  exacdy  what  is  required.  Genuine 
warrior  honor  requires  that  armed  and  armored  military 
personnel  take  risks  for  the  sake  of  civilian  life.  For 
Christians,  moreover,  respect  for  the  lives  of  enemy  civil- 
ians is  part  and  parcel  of  our  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
human  life  and  of  the  love  of  enemies  that  Jesus  com- 
manded. 


news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


RUSH  FOR  FOOD.  Iraqi  men  rush  to  get  food  packages  from  British  soldiers  with  the  Tactical  Supply 
Wing  in  the  town  of  Safwan  in  southern  Iraq  on  March  31.  British  forces  were  supplying  humanitari- 
an aid  to  the  local  people.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Charity  Groups  Protest  Military 
Oversight  of  Iraqi  Aid 

The  Catholic  Church's  top  charity  offi- 
cials are  protesting  coalition  military 
plans  to  oversee  humanitarian  aid  dis- 
tribution in  Iraq,  seeing  it  as  part  of  a 
worrying  trend  in  recent  years  toward 
militarizing  aid.  Two  weeks  into  the 
U.S. -led  war,  Duncan  MacLaren,  sec- 
retary general  of  Caritas  Interna- 
tionalis,  a  global  confederation  of 
Catholic  aid  agencies,  said  his  group 
was  lobbying  the  U.S.  and  British  gov- 
ernments to  turn  over  humanitarian 
coordination  to  the  United  Nations  "as 
soon  as  possible." 

"For  our  own  neutrality  and  to  do 
our  job  properly,  we  have  to  insist  that 
we  work  under  the  United  Nations,  not 
under  a  military-occupying  power," 
said  MacLaren.  Though  Caritas  is 
poised  to  deliver  aid  through  its  Iraqi 
member  agency  and  has  just  launched 
an  $8.4  million  appeal  for  supplies, 
MacLaren  said  the  start  of  distribution 
depends  "on  how  much  access  we  are 
given  and  then  whether  the  U.N.  is 
invited  in....  Caritas  is  there  to  serve 
people  in  need  and  therefore  it's  very 
important  that  we  are  seen  as  a  neutral 
force  and  not  taking  either  the  side  of 
the  belligerents  in  this  case  or  of  the 
Iraqi  regime." 

He  said  Caritas  officials  based  in 
Kuwait  planned  to  tour  parts  of  south- 
ern Iraq  with  British  military  personnel 
on  April  3  and  4  to  make  a  first  assess- 
ment of  humanitarian  needs  there  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  But  underscoring 
the  sensitivity  of  the  aid-militarization 
issue,  he  said  the  officials  insisted  that 
their  identification  badges  be  colored 
differently  from  those  of  the  soldiers 
the)  would  be  traveling  with. 

MacLaren  said  U.N.  humanitarian 
organizations,  widely  recognized  and 
accepted  by  aid  agencies  and  potential 
beneficiaries,  should  oversee  Iraqi  aid 
because  "they  are  seen  as  neutral  and 
actually  know  what  they  are  doing."  He 
said  recent  television  images  of  chaotic 
distributions  in  southern  Iraq  demon- 


strated that  coalition  soldiers  "quite 
clearly  haven't  a  clue  about  distribution 
of  humanitarian  aid."  Some  scenes 
involved  soldiers  firing  handguns  into 
the  air  to  keep  order,  randomly  throw- 
ing aid  boxes  off  trucks  into  thronging 
mobs,  and  looking  on  as  Iraqi  men 
shoved  aside  needy  women. 

"For  us,  it  undermines  the  dignity  of 
the  people,"  MacLaren  said.  "And 
that's  the  difference  between  a  real 
humanitarian  organization  that  cares 
for  the  people  and  a  'hearts  and  minds' 
operation,  which  this  is,  which  frankly 
is  for  a  political  purpose,"  he  said. 

In  late  March,  14  major  U.S.  aid 
agencies  sent  President  George  W. 
Bush  a  letter  asking  him  to  place  the 
Iraqi  humanitarian  effort  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  a  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  Caritas  confederation,  did 
not  sign  the  letter,  but  it  is  carefully 
evaluating  the  level  of  its  cooperation 
with  government  aid  efforts  in  Iraq. 
While  it  has  received  U.S.  government 
funding  for  other  projects,  C.R.S. — and 
its  British  counterpart,  the  Catholic 
Agency  for  Overseas  Development, 
known  as  Cafod — has  decided  not  to 


request  money  from  the  coalition  gov- 
ernments in  the  case  of  Iraq. 

MacLaren  said  the  question  of  milita- 
rization of  aid  is  a  relatively  new  issue 
that  first  surfaced  clearly  during  the 
recent  wars  in  Kosovo  and  Afghanistan. 
Caritas  has  held  talks  with  top  NATO 
officials  to  express  its  concerns  about  the 
trend,  and  last  year  the  confederation's 
European  partners  drafted  guidelines 
stressing  the  need  for  a  clear  demarca- 
tion between  military  and  humanitarian 
operations. 

Caritas  Iraq  runs  14  aid  centers — 
mostly  in  northern  and  central  Iraq — that 
are  staffed  by  more  than  130  employees 
and  120  volunteers,  including  doctors 
and  paramedics.  As  a  new  war  in  Iraq 
looked  increasingly  inevitable,  the  agency 
trained  its  entire  staff  in  first  aid  and  dis- 
tributed its  stock  of  food  supplies  and 
water  purification  tablets,  MacLaren  said. 

Caritas's  $8.4  million  appeal  for  Iraq, 
issued  on  April  1 ,  aims  to  provide  three 
months'  worth  of  basic  needs  for 
260,000  people  displaced  by  the  conflict. 
It  plans  to  offer  refugees  shelter  on 
about  90  church  properties  and  with 
more  than  20,000  host  families  in  north- 
ern and  central  Iraq. 
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Pope  Says  Iraqi  War  Must  Not 
Turn  into  'Religious  Catastrophe' 

As  the  toll  of  death  and  destruction 
mounted  during  the  second  week  of  war 
in  Iraq,  Pope  John  Paul  II  repeatedly 
prayed  for  peace  and  said  the  conflict  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  "religious 
catastrophe."  On  March  29,  addressing 
bishops  visiting  Rome  from  predominant- 
ly Muslim  Indonesia,  the  pope  said:  "War 
must  never  be  allowed  to  divide  world 
religions.  I  encourage  you  to  take  this 
unsettling  moment  as  an  occasion  to  work 
together,  as  brothers  committed  to  peace, 
with  your  own  people,  with  those  of  other 
religious  beliefs  and  with  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will  in  order  to  ensure 
understanding,  cooperation  and  solidarity. 
Let  us  not  permit  a  human  tragedy  also  to 
become  a  religious  catastrophe." 


Few  Churchgoers  Say  Religious 
Beliefs  Shape  View  of  War 

Although  most  Americans  who  attend 
church  regularly  said  they  have  heard 
about  the  war  in  Iraq  from  the  pulpit, 
only  a  small  minority  said  their  religious 
beliefs  have  been  the  biggest  influence  on 
their  own  thinking  about  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  a  national  survey.  The  survey, 
released  on  March  19  by  the  Pew 
Research  Center  for  the  People  and  the 
Press  and  the  Pew  Forum  on  Religion 
and  Public  Life,  also  showed  that  only 
one-fifth  of  Americans  said  their  clergy 
had  taken  a  position  on  the  war.  Most 
white  Catholic  and  African-American 
churchgoers  usually  heard  an  antiwar 
message,  while  white  evangelical 
Protestants  tended  to  get  a  pro-war  view- 
point. 

The  poll  of  1,032  adult  Americans  was 
conducted  on  March  13-16,  before  the 
commencement  of  bombing.  The  margin 
of  error  for  the  survey  was  plus  or  minus 
3.5  percentage  points. 

"On  balance,  very  few  people  say  their 
religious  beliefs  are  shaping  their  views  on 
Iraq,  unlike  the  relatively  large  percentage 
who  report  this  about  social  and  moral 
issues  like  gay  marriage,  abortion  or  the 
death  penalty,"  said  a  Pew  report  on  the 
survey  findings. 

Nearly  one-third  (32  percent)  of 
Americans  said  they  thought  religious 
leaders  had  said  too  little  about  war  in 
Iraq,  while  34  percent  said  they  had  said 


the  right  amount.  Only  1 5  percent  said 
religious  leaders  had  said  too  much  about 
war,  while  19  percent  said  they  didn't 
know.  Forty-two  percent  of  those  who 
oppose  the  war,  however,  thought  reli- 
gious leaders  had  said  too  little. 

Among  those  who  attend  religious  ser- 
vices at  least  twice  a  month,  57  percent 
reported  that  members  of  the  clergy  had 
spoken  about  the  prospect  of  war  from 
the  pulpit,  although  34  percent  said  the 
clergy  had  taken  no  position  on  the  war. 
The  poll  found  that  those  who  did  speak 
out  generally  followed  the  guidance  of  the 
national  leaders  of  their  denominations. 
For  example,  14  percent  of  white 
Catholics  reported  that  the  priest  had 
expressed  opposition  to  war  and  none  said 
they  had  heard  a  pro-war  message. 
Among  white  mainline  Protestants,  7  per- 
cent heard  antiwar  messages  and  1  per- 
cent heard  pro-war  messages.  But  1 5  per- 
cent of  white  evangelicals  said  dieir  clergy 
had  expressed  support  for  the  war,  while 
only  3  percent  said  they  had  heard  anti- 
war messages. 

Asked  what  influences  their  thinking  on 
the  war,  41  percent  cited  the  media,  16 
percent  personal  experience,  1 1  percent 
their  own  educational  background,  10 
percent  religious  beliefs  and  7  percent 
friends  and  family.  Even  among  regular 
churchgoers,  only  17  percent  named  reli- 
gion as  the  biggest  influence  in  their 
thinking  on  Iraq. 

Nearly  half  (47  percent)  said  their 
biggest  worry  about  the  war  was  that  the 
United  States  would  not  go  far  enough  to 
achieve  military  victory,  while  32  percent 
said  they  were  more  concerned  that  the 
United  States  would  not  do  enough  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties.  Catholics  (34  per- 
cent) and  those  with  no  religious  affilia- 
tion (37  percent)  were  more  likely  to  cite 
civilian  casualties  as  a  concern,  compared 
with  mainline  Protestants  (25  percent) 
and  white  evangelicals  (23  percent). 

Diocese  Sues  Archdiocese  Over 
Priest  Accused  of  Sexual  Abuse 

Facing  a  lawsuit  related  to  sexual  abuse  by 
a  Boston  priest,  the  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  in  California  has  sued  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  recover  any 
damages  it  may  incur.  In  1 990  the  Boston 
Archdiocese  attested  to  the  good  standing 
of  the  Rev.  Paul  Shanley  when  the  priest 


moved  to  the  San  Bernardino  area  on 
medical  leave  and  wanted  to  engage  in 
priesdy  ministry  there.  Kevin  English, 
now  30,  sued  the  San  Bernardino  Diocese 
in  January,  alleging  that  Father  Shanley 
sexually  abused  him  while  the  priest  was 
living  and  working  in  the  diocese. 

In  its  cross-complaint,  filed  on  April 
1,  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino  accus- 
es Boston  archdiocesan  officials  of  "mis- 
representations and  suppression  of 
information"  in  a  letter  of  January  1990 
that  described  Father  Shanley  as  a 
"priest  in  good  standing"  who  "has  no 
problem  that  would  be  a  concern  to 
your  diocese."  The  San  Bernardino 
Diocese  said  since  it  was  given  no  warn- 
ing of  Father  Shanley's  problems  "the 
diocese  has  no  responsibility  in  the 
actions  that  caused  this  lawsuit  and 
should  not  bear  its  financial  burden." 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Catholic  and  Orthodox  bishops 
of  Baghdad  appealed  for  a  cease-fire  as  a 
U.S. -led  invasion  entered  its  second 
week.  In  addition  to  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops, signatories  to  the  appeal  included 
representatives  of  the  Assyrian  Church 
of  the  East,  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church,  the  Syriac  Apostolic  Church 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch. 

•  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  urged 
members  of  the  Senate  to  oppose  any 
tax  cuts  that  "abrogate  our  obligation  to 
respond  to  basic  human  needs  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come." 

•  The  Vatican  on  April  1  called  for  the 
international  community  to  work  for  dis- 
armament through  law  rather  than  force. 
Citing  "the  gravity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion," the  Vatican's  nuncio  to  the  United 
Nations  urged  all  governments  to  comply 
with  their  treaty  commitments  "in  a  gen- 
uine spirit  of  multilateralism."  The  risks 
of  "reciprocal  destruction"  make  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  "the  laws  and  procedures" 
established  to  move  the  world  "toward 
nuclear  disarmament  and  the  elimination 
of  the  threats  posed  by  conventional 
amis,"  said  Archbishop  Celestino 
Migliore. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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A  Look  at  Counterterrorism 

You  Can't  Fight  Fire 
With  Bullets 

-  BY  JOSEPH  G.  BOCK  - 


FTER  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  became  a  professional  firefighter 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Going  through  drill  school,  I  learned  that  some  fires  can 
be  extinguished  only  by  taking  away  their  fuel.  In  some  cases,  uncontrolled 
fire  can  be  stopped  most  effectively  when  it  encounters  blackened  ash. 
It  was  with  deep  admiration  that  many  of  us  watched  the  firefighters  of 


New  York  City  and  the  others  from  all  over  the  country  who  went  to  help  them  follow- 


JOSEPH  G.  BOCK  is  adjunct  professor  in  the  conflict-transformation  program  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  a  former  country  representative  of  Catholic 
Relief  Services  in  Pakistan  and  Jerusalem/West  Bank/Gaza  Strip.  He  is  the  author  of 
Sharpening  Conflict  Management:  Religious  Leadership  and  the 
Double-edged  Sword  (Praeger,  2001). 
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ing  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11,  2001 .  We  need  to  keep 
them  in  mind  as  we  undertake  the  long-term  struggle 
against  terrorism.Terrorism  is  like  the  unpredictable  fire 
encountered  on  prairies  and  in  forests.  It  is  folly  to  fight  it 
onlv  with  bullets,  handcuffs  and  spies.  To  be  successful,  we 
have  to  take  away  the  fuel. 

Inequity  and  Iniquity 

As  current  terrorists  are  hunted  down,  there  must  also  be  a 
focus  on  ending  recruitment  into  the  terrorist  ranks. 
Addressing  the  inequalities  and  injustices  diat  are  the  bones 
of  contention  of  the  terrorists  is  far  more  difficult  than  engag- 
ing the  military,  police  and  intelligence  agencies  in  a  search- 
and-destroy  or  a  search-and-incarcerate  mission.  Thoughtful 
analysts  point  out  that  we  need  to  address  the  legitimate 
grievances  that  fan  the  flames  of  hatred,  such  as  the  lack  of  a 
just  settlement  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict;  or  they  con- 
tend that  terrorism  is  a  consequence  of  poverty.  But  even 
assuming  that  we  can  address  effectively  these  grievances  and 
conditions,  that  is  only  a  part,  albeit  a  difficult  part,  of  the 
solution.  For  not  only  must  we  address  inequities,  we  must 
also  address  iniquities. 

For  years  social  scientists  embraced  "equity  theory" 
which,  broadly  speaking,  holds  that  violent  behavior  is  a 
result  of  inequalities  and  injustices.  But  a  new  generation  of 
theory  is  now  gaining  credibility  called  "iniquity  theory," 
developed  by  Clark  McCauley  at  the  Solomon  Asch  Center 
for  Study  of  Ethnopolitical  Conflict  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  one  thing  for  people  to  be  upset,  say,  about  the  injus- 
tice that  Palestinian  refugees  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
homes,  forced  to  live  in  refugee  camps  for  over  half  a  centu- 
ry. It  is  quite  another  for  them  to  develop  a  view  that  this 
injustice  is  evidence  that  the  Christian  West  is  the  enemy  of 
the  Muslim  world  and  that  Muslims  have  not  only  the  right 
to  lash  out  violently  against  the  Christian  West  but  a  religious 
duty  to  do  so. 

Leaders  of  militant  movements,  like  Osama  bin  Laden, 
recognize  that  some  of  those  who  are  discontented  about 
geopolitical  issues  can  be  made  to  feel  a  collective  sense  of 
moral  violation.  They  can  be  convinced  that  they  have  an 
obligation  to  be  violent  against  that  which  is  defacing  some- 
thing they  hold  sacred.  Some  Saudis,  for  instance,  feel  it  is 
undesirable  to  have  U.S.  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia,  since  this  is 
an  affront  to  dieir  sovereignty  as  a  country.  That  discontent 
is  then  converted  into  a  sense  of  moral  violation  by  referring 
to  the  sacred  symbolism  of  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
and  the  blasphemy  involved  in  having  nonbelievers  on  that 
soil. 

The  West  will  not  be  effective  in  responding  to  terrorism 
unless  it  takes  away  the  fuel  from  this  kind  of  fire.  Arguments 
made  on  the  basis  of  morality  and  faith  must  be  counteracted 


by  those  who  have  credibility  in  that  faith,  namely  leaders  of 
that  religion.  The  pivotal  role  of  co-religionists  in  countering 
the  hateful  side  of  the  religious  sword  with  the  other  side  of 
tolerance  and  love  for  humanity  was  a  key  finding  of  a  mas- 
sive study  conducted  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Preventing  Deadly  Conflict. 

Taking  Away  the  Fuel  at  the  Community  Level 

There  have,  of  course,  been  Muslim  leaders  who  have  open- 
ly criticized  Osama  bin  Laden  and  other  militant  leaders. 
These  outspoken  critics  have  argued  that  Islam  is  a  peaceful 
religion  and  that  it  has  been  misinterpreted  by  terrorists  to 
provide  justification  for  their  violent  deeds.  These  state- 
ments are  extremely  important  and  should  be  encouraged. 
We  need  to  be  careful,  however,  not  to  assume  that  efforts 
to  counteract  incitement  to  violence  will  "trickle  down"  to 
the  community  level. 

Taking  away  the  fuel  from  terrorists  requires  that  we 
respond  at  least  in  part  where  the  fire  originates.  Muftis 
who  are  captivated  by  the  rhetoric  and  manipulation  of 
sacred  symbols  by  the  likes  of  bin  Laden  are  unlikely  to  be 
swayed  by  pronouncements  of  peace-promoting  religious 
leaders  in  the  country's  capital  or  somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  And  these  muftis  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  faithful  Muslims.  I  was  in  Pakistan,  for  instance, 
when  the  Christian  village  of  Shantinagar  was  attacked  after 
muftis  in  a  nearby  Muslim  village  contended  that  the 
Christians  needed  to  be  "taught  a  lesson"  after  some  of  the 
Shantinagar  residents  had  allegedly  blasphemed  against 
Muhammad.  Counteracting  that  type  of  incitement  to  vio- 
lence requires  local  presence  and  local  response. 

Interfaith  Civic  Groups 

Where  are  the  resources  to  develop  that  kind  of  ability  in 
communities  and  villages  where  there  is  interfaith  tension? 
One  answrer  can  be  seen  in  the  model  provided  by  civic 
groups  like  Rotary,  which  are  global  in  reach  and  have  a 
local  presence. 

What  might  a  civic  group  focused  on  counteracting 
incitement  to  violence  look  like?  The  best  example  I  know 
is  in  Mumbai,  India.  There  the  Catholic  diocese  imported 
the  base  Christian  communities  approach  from  Latin 
America  and  transformed  it  into  "Base  Human 
Communities."  There  are  Muslim,  Hindu  and  Christian 
members  in  each  Base  Human  Community.  These  groups 
monitor  aggression  by  any  religious  group  toward  another 
and  take  immediate  action  to  prevent  malicious  rumors 
from  spreading.  They  also  take  measures  to  prevent  isolat- 
ed, yet  potentially  explosive,  events  from  being  blown  out  of 
proportion  by  putting  hateful  acts  by  members  of  one  group 
toward  another  into  perspective.  The  program  has  been  so 
successful  that  where  these  "interfaith  civic  groups"  exist, 
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New  Faces 
Continuing  the  Mission 


The  International 
Priest  Internship 

Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio 
Mexican  American  Cultural  Center 
Oblate  School  of  Theology 


The  International  Priest  Internship 
provides  an  innovative  educational 
environment  to  address  the  needs  of 
international  priests  serving  in  parish 
ministry  in  the  United  States.  This 
internship  offers  human,  intellectual, 
pastoral,  and  spiritual  development  in 
a  holistic  manner 


One  Year  Internship  Program 
Six  Weeks  On-campus  Instruction 
Support  of  Pastor/Mentor 
On-line  Learning 
Technology  Training 
Ministry  Within  the  U.S.  Context 
Holisitc  Health 

Ecumenism  and  Inter-faith  Dialogue 
Collaboration  in  Ministry 


Diocesan  or  Community  Sponsorship  Required 

Partial  funding  for  the  International  Priest  Internship  generously 
provided  by  a  grant  award  from  The  Lilly  Endowment's 
Sustaining  Pastoral  Excellence  program. 


inter-religious  riots,  which  have  plagued  other  parts  of 
Alumbai,  have  been  notably  absent. 

The  beauty  of  this  approach  is  that  aggression  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  and  can  be  communicated  inter-reli- 
giously, while  counteracting  that  aggression  can  be  done 
intra-religiously. 

Religious  Leaders  Have  a  Pivotal  Role 

To  the  extent  that  terrorists  and  potential  terrorist  recruits 
are  mesmerized  by  the  rhetoric  and  symbol  manipulation  of 
those  with  flawed  theological  reasoning  and  a  bigoted  phi- 
losophy, peace-promoting  religious  leaders  schooled  in  the- 
ology and  philosophy  must  serve  as  "gatekeepers"  of  the 
faith.  This  is  not  unlike  the  role  of  a  bishop,  who  sometimes 
has  to  keep  a  priest  in  line  when  he  starts  peddling  religious 
nationalism  in  a  way  that  can  be  construed  as  justifying  lash- 
ing out  at  other  religious  groups,  as  happened,  for  instance, 
in  the  Balkans. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  Creating  chapters  of  civic  groups 
internationally  will  require  considerable  time  and  energy.  In 
addition,  certain  basic  materials  need  to  be  developed.  I 
know  of  no  comprehensive  list  of  passages  that,  if  taken  out 
of  context,  could  be  potent  fuel  for  militants  together  with 
parallel  passages  that  peace-promoting  religious  leaders  can 
use  to  counteract  that  line  of  theological  reasoning  while,  of 
course,  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  meaning  of  the  holy 
book.  What  is  needed  is  something  comparable  to  the 
Gospel  parallels  but  with  passages  likely  to  be  used  for  pro- 
moting violence  in  one  column  and  other  passages  or  con- 
textualization  of  passages  for  preventing  violence  in  anoth- 
er, with  lists  of  options  about  how  to  counteract  aggression 
in  the  narrative  below. 

There  are  some  stellar  examples  of  the  type  of  initiatives 
we  need  to  take.  One,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  is  the  pro- 
gram called  Preaching  the  Just  Word,  based  at  Woodstock 
Theological  Center  in  Washington,  D.C..  It  trains  priests 
to  engage  their  parishes  in  the  social  Gospel.  The  project 
combines  theological  education  with  training  about  social 
action.  Another  model  is  being  implemented  by  Caritas 
Internationalis,  the  international  confederation  of  Catholic 
relief  and  development  agencies  that  includes  both  Catholic 
Charities  USA  and  Catholic  Relief  Sendees.  It  is  conduct- 
ing a  training  program  worldwide  on  reconciliation  for  var- 
ious peace-promoting  activists  and  church  officials. 
Christian  peacemakers  must  learn  from  such  initiatives  as 
these  and  design  a  program  that  focuses  especially  on  the 
formation  of  interfaith  chic  groups  at  a  local  level  that  are 
capable  of  standing  up  to  rumors  and  rhetoric  that  inflict  a 
sense  of  moral  violation. 


The  Spiritual  Realm 

But  one  ought  not  be  overly  mechanical  about  setting  up 


The  International  Priest  Internship  at 
Oblate  School  of  Theology 

Wj  285  Oblate  Drive  •  San  Antonio,  Texas  78216 
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nviting  CFCA  into 
your  parish  will  mean  a 
world  of  difference  to  those 
living  in  poverty.  For  the 
past  1 1  years  CFCA  priests 
have  shared  our  "message  of 
hope"  in  more  than  6,700 
parishes.  Sponsoring 
through  the  Christian 
Foundation  for  Children  and 
Aging  is  a  unique  way  for 
parishioners  to  reach  out  in 
faith  and  friendship  to 
someone  in  need  by 
providing  life  changing 
benefits  such  as  education, 
nutrition,  clothing  and 
medical  care. 
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Sponsorship  opportunities 
presented  at  Catholic 
Masses  throughout  the  U.S. 
)  currently  provide  direct 
support  to  more  than 
250,000  children  and  aging 
persons  in  25  developing 
countries.  And  because 
CFCA  partners  with 
Catholic  missions 
worldwide,  your  parish's 
participation  supports  the 
mission  outreach  of  the 
Church. 


Pictured  helow: 
Father  Bert  Ebben 
O.P.,  with  a  child 
sponsored  in  Kenya 
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during  the  CFCA  visit  is  optional.                                                            AM  4/03 
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i  civic  groups  with  a  good  training  program  and 
supporting  materials.  There  is  also  a  transformative  side  to 
the  work  of  taking  the  fuel  away  from  the  fire  of  terrorism, 

reby  peace-promoting  religious  leaders  are  able  to 
counteract  passionate  emotions  in  partnership  with  God. 

A  concrete  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  work  of 
a  Muslim  leader  named  Abdul  Chaffer  Khan.  Ghaffer  Khan 
was  a  friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  he  too  was  a  charis- 
matic leader  and  advocate  of  nonviolence.  He  formed  a 
nonviolent  army  called  the  Servants  of  God.  These  follow- 
ers of  Ghaffer  Khan  risked  their  lives  to  protect  besieged 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  during  the  partition  of  India,  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  being  killed  in  an  orgy  of  interre- 
ligious  bloodshed. 

Perhaps  it  is  naive  to  think  that  had  there  been  more 
Ghaffer  Khans  in  Central  Asia,  such  a  fanatical  variety  of 
Islam  as  the  Taliban  subsequently  exhibited  would  not  have 
developed.  Both  the  Servants  of  God  and  the  Taliban  were 
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made  up  of  ethnic  Pashtuns.  Certainly,  the  cold  war,  the 
invasion  of  the  Soviets  into  Afghanistan,  the  use  of  religion 
to  recruit  and  inspire  "holy  warriors"  and  the  ensuing  vac- 
uum in  governance  in  Afghanistan  once  the  Soviets  left  all 
added  up  to  a  rather  peculiar  set  of  circumstances.  Yes,  it 
would  indeed  be  naive  to  think  that  geopolitical  forces  like 
these  would  not  have  resulted  in  a  regime  like  the  Taliban  if 
political  forces  were  considered  on  their  own.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  might  have 
been  the  role  of  transformative  religious  leadership  during 
the  shift  from  a  group  that  defended  Hindus  and  Sikhs  dur- 
ing the  partition  of  India  to  one  that  beheaded  people  in  a 
soccer  stadium,  beat  women  who  were  not  covered  fully 
enough  and  harbored  murderers  of  innocent  civilians. 

Religion  tends  to  be  a  powerful  influence  on  people  and, 
in  its  extreme  forms,  it  can  be  used  to  justify  terrorist  vio- 
lence on  the  one  hand,  or  to  cultivate  a  capacity  for  self-sac- 
rifice to  defend  those  threatened  by  violence  on  the  other. 
The  direction  it  takes  is  a  function  of  religious  lead- 
ership, and  it  is  leadership  in  the  self-sacrificing 
direction  that  we  need  to  cultivate  deliberately,  sys- 
tematically and  substantially  as  we  develop  a 
response  to  terrorism. 


Conclusion 

People  of  faith  would  be  remiss  to  sit  by  idly  while 
governments  pursue  terrorists  with  bullets,  hand- 
cuffs and  spies.  We  must  step  forward  as  believers 
and  do  our  part  in  the  struggle  against  terrorism. 
We  should  consider  developing  a  network  of  inter- 
faith  civic  groups  that  have  the  training  and  materi- 
als needed  to  safeguard  against  flawed  theological 
reasoning  and  bigoted  political  posturing  that 
results  in  violence.  And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  critical  role  played  by  credible  religious  leaders 
who  have  the  courage  to  stick  their  necks  out,  and 
the  willingness  to  be  instruments  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  Dove  of  Peace.  To  return  to  our  origi- 
nal analogy,  we  can  take  away  the  fuel  of  terrorism 
through  interfaith  civic  groups  that  counteract 
rumors,  put  unfortunate  events  into  perspective 
and  assert  the  peace  traditions  of  a  given  faith  when 
they  encounter  bigoted  rhetoric  based  on  isolated 
passages  of  holy  books.  Religious  leaders  need  to  be 
at  the  helm  of  these  civic  groups.  They  have  the 
credibility  to  undertake  a  public  "theological  duel" 
with  militant  leaders  as  a  way  of  keeping  interreli- 
gious  violence  from  catching  on  like  wildfire.  They 
must  take  away  the  theological  fuel  that  is  used  to 
cultivate  bigotry  and  hatred  and  replace  it  with  a 
message  of  liberation  that  sees  every  human  being 
as  a  child  of  God.  Efl 
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Canon  1752 


"Would  you  like  to  know  what  MY 
favorite  canon  is?" 

That  may  not  be  a  common  question  in  many 
Church  circles,  but  if  you  wait  for  the  answer  in 
Louvain,  you  will  get  a  good  idea  of  what  makes 
this  place  a  very  special  one  for  the  study  of 
Canon  Law. 

The  answer  given  by  one  of  our  fine  stu- 
dents is  no  surprise.  It  is  the  answer  given  by 
many  around  here:  Canon  1752. 


Interestingly  enough,  it  is  the  very  last  canon 
of  the  entire  code,  and  it  is  actually  the  second 
half  of  the  canon  that  attracts  that  fine  stu- 
dent's attention: 

...and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
which  must  always  be  the 
supreme  law  in  the  Church, 
is  to  be  kept  before  one's  eyes." 

When  seminarians,  priests,  and  reli- 
gious study  Canon  Law  in  Louvain,  it  is 
a  study  that  is  undertaken  with  that 
simple,  wise,  and  beautiful  principle 
upholding  all  that  they  do,  not  just 
at  the  end  of  things,  but  from  the 
very  beginning. 
Louvain  has  been  teaching  Canon  Law 
since  1425-and  teaching  it  in  English  since  1968. 
Since  1 857,The  American  College  has  provided 
a  healthy,  praying,  and  serious  community  in 
which  students  of  Canon  Law  in  Louvain  can 
thrive. 

If  you  would  like  to  explore  deeply  the 
world  of  justice,  rights,  responsibilities,  and  the 
supreme  law  that  is  the  salvation  of  souls,  then 
there  is  no  better  place  than  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  and  The  American  College, 
the  U.S.  bishops'  house  of  studies  and  seminary 
in  this  ancient  center  of  Catholic  learning. 


The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

The  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
For  more  information,  write  us  at:  admissions@acl.be 
or  Naamsestraat  100,  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Visit  us  on  the  Web:  www.acl.be 

This  ad  provided  through  ihe  generosity  of  The  Catholic  Daughters  of  the  Americas 


Common  Good, 
Lives  at  Risk 
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Oregon  and  the 
Nation's  Fiscal  Crisis 

BY  ROBERT  J.  CASTAGNA 


AFTER  A  DECADE  OF  THE  GREATEST  economic 
expansion  in  the  nation's  history,  state  govern- 
ments are  drowning  in  tidal  waves  of  red  ink,  plac- 
ing safety  net  services,  the  common  good  and  the 
lives  of  vulnerable  persons  at  risk.  Although  far  from  alone, 
Oregon  is  a  prominently  cited  example.  With  its  own  fiscal 
}lems  compounded  by  federal  policies  and  the  absence 
of  significant  new  federal  aid  for  the  states,  Oregon  has 
reduced  its  budgetary  support  for  vulnerable  persons,  in 
effect  returning  responsibility  for  them  to  families,  commu- 
nity, churches  and  charities. 


ROBERT  J.  CASTAGNA  is  general  counsel  and  executive  director 
of  the  Oregon  Catholic  Conference. 


During  a  press  conference  at  the 
State  Capitol  on  April  9,  2001,  initiating 
Oregon's  Campaign  for  Fairness,  which 
is  co-sponsored  by  24  faith-based  and 
community  organizations,  Archbishop 
John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland  emphasized 
society's  moral  responsibility  for  vulnera- 
ble persons: 

Poor,  vulnerable  and  needy  per- 
sons in  our  state  and  society  have  a 
special  call  on  our  compassion. 
The  budget  debate  occurring  in 
the  Oregon  Legislative  Assembly 
this  session  is  not  merely  about  the 
numbers  of  financing  state  govern- 
ment. This  public  debate  is  a 
debate  about  the  morality  of  state 
public  policy  and  how  we  care  for 
the  most  vulnerable  persons  in  our 
midst:  poor  women,  children,  fam- 
ilies, the  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons....we  as  a  people  will  be 
judged  on  how  we  treat  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society. 


The  threat  to  Portland's  vulnerable 
residents  could  be  seen  at  Village 
Enterprises,  which  provides  assisted  liv- 
Wm    ing  for  elderly  and  disabled  persons  at  St. 
Anthony's  and  Assumption  Villages.  On 
Jan.  8,  the  State  of  Oregon  sent  termina- 
Hj    tion  notices  to  22  Village  residents  in 
survival  levels  15  through  17  (persons 
needing  assistance  with  bathing,  dress- 
H|    ing  or  ambulation),  informing  them  that 
their  Medicaid  benefits  were  to  be  ter- 
minated on  Jan.  3 1 .  Additional  residents 
in  survival  levels  10  through  14  (persons  needing  assistance 
with  eating,  elimination,  ambulation  or  mobility)  would 
lose  Medicaid  eligibility  on  March  31.  Although  Village 
Enterprises  has  decided  not  to  evict  anyone,  these  resi- 
dents, typically  an  87-year-old  widow  whose  only  income  is 
Social  Security,  would  lose  Medicaid  funding  for  medica- 
tions, housing  and  care  services. 

Fortunately,  the  Legislature  ultimately  restored  fund- 
ing for  survival  levels  10  and  11.  The  residents  outside 
those  levels  are  being  reassessed.  The  stress  caused  by  these 
termination  notices  and  reassessments  to  residents,  family 
members,  administrators,  staff,  board  members  and 
prospective  residents  cannot  be  overstated.  In  a  different 
setting,  Oregon  is  now  investigating  whether  a  suicide  that 
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occurred  at  a  hospital  was  related  to  a  patient's  loss  of  men- 
tal health  medication  benefits. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Portlands  Office  of  People  With 
Disabilities,  directed  by  Dorothy  Coughlin,  heard  from 
negatively  affected  clients.  Ms.  Coughlin  heard,  for  exam- 
ple, from  a  foster  mother  caring  for  four  medically  fragile 
infants  who  will  find  their  service  funds  reduced  each 
month:  "Before  the  cuts,  I  barely  could  cover  expenses.  To 
hire  quality  care  support,  you  have  to  pay  at  least  $8  per 
hour.  Who  will  come  for  $4  an  hour?  All  of  the  medical 
foster  parents  I  know  are  in  the  same  situation." 

Coughlin  concludes:  "We  have  reached  crisis  level.  The 
human  cost  is  too  great....  When  the  burden  of  balancing 
budgets  is  borne  by  those  most  vulnerable  in  our  commu- 
nity, not  only  does  the  resulting  crisis  in  human  lives  create 
even  more  critical  needs,  but  our  state  tragically  fails  the 
test  of  faithful  stewardship  of  the  common  good,  the  mea- 
sure of  our  care  for  those  most  vulnerable  among  us." 

Oregonians'  stewardship  of  nature  is  internationally 
recognized.  Greatly  blessed  with  a  rugged  Pacific  coastline, 
verdant  valleys,  snow-capped  mountains  and  high  desert, 
Oregon  is  struggling  to  provide  and  maintain  programs  in 
education,  public  safety  and  social  services.  School  districts 
have  reduced  teaching  days;  a  county  jail  has  released  more 
than  100  prisoners;  and  the  state's  courts,  closed  for  busi- 
ness on  Fridays  through  June  30,  have  deferred  processing 
misdemeanor  property  crimes. 

In  the  midst  of  a  jobless  economic  recovery  and  with 
one  of  the  nation's  highest  unemployment  rates  (7.5  per- 
cent), Oregonians  have  wrestled  with  the  ugliness  of  an 
18.5  percent  revenue  shortfall,  about  $2  billion,  in  its  2001- 
3  biennial  budget  year,  which  ends  on  June  30.  The  intense 
debates  that  began  during  the  Legislature's 
2001  regular  session  continue  unabated  in 
the  current  2003-5  budget  deliberations. 

How  did  Oregon  arrive  at  a  budget  with 
a  $2  billion  shortfall?  The  national  econom- 
ic climate  for  the  high-tech  industry,  a  major 
employment  sector  in  Oregon,  has  been 
weak,  contributing  to  significant  unemploy- 
ment. Without  a  rainy  day  fund  to  draw  upon  during  a 
recession,  Oregon  tapped  reserve  accounts,  borrowed 
funds,  deferred  payments  and  increased  taxes. 
Unfortunately,  funds  that  might  have  been  available  had 
they  been  saved  during  the  robust  90s,  the  fat  years,  had 
been  returned  to  taxpayers  and  were  not  available  during 
the  lean  years. 

From  1979  through  2001,  when  tax  receipts  exceeded 
revenue  estimates  by  more  than  2  percent,  Oregon 
returned  to  taxpayers  nearly  $2  billion  in  credits  and 
refunds.  Oregon  is  also  one  of  the  five  states  without  a  sales 
tax;  this  leaves  the  state  disproportionately  dependent  on 


income  tax  revenues  and  subject  to  volatile  swings  in  capi- 
tal gains  taxes.  Federal  policies  also  affect  state  revenues. 
During  the  2002  special  sessions,  the  Legislature  declined 
to  disconnect  state  taxes  from  the  federal  government's 
accelerated  depreciation  for  businesses.  This  cost  the  state 
about  $100  million.  Oregon  awaits  a  federal  grant  that  will 
assist  the  states  with  budget  shortfalls;  but  federal  priorities 
compete  for  funds.  A  $200  billion  aid  package  would  return 
about  $2  billion  to  Oregon.  But  that  figure  is  in  conflict 
with  the  current  administration's  spending  plans.  Instead, 
Oregon  has  dealt  with  its  budget  woes  in  special  sessions. 

After  2002's  five  special  sessions,  the  Legislature  cut 
spending  and  referred  a  tax  increase  to  the  voters  to  avoid 
additional  budget  cuts.  On  Jan.  28,  however,  by  a  vote  of  54 
percent  to  46  percent,  Oregon's  voters  defeated  Measure 
28,  a  temporary  income  tax  surcharge  of  0.5  percent.  This 
defeat  triggered  about  $300  million  in  additional  budget 
cuts.  Besides  the  defeat  of  Measure  28,  the  Legislature's 
problems  were  compounded  by  the  March  revenue  fore- 
cast of  another  shortfall  of  $245  million,  which  meant  more 
cuts  would  be  needed  to  balance  the  budget. 

On  March  4  the  Legislature  finally  completed  the 
2001-3  budget  after  cutting  spending  by  about  $1  billion 
and  after  raising  resources  by  tapping  reserves,  borrowing, 
deferring  payments,  raising  cigarette  taxes  and  delaying 
implementation  of  a  tax  deduction.  The  Legislature 
repaired  some  of  the  most  "lethal  cuts"  due  to  Measure  28's 
failure  and  restored  some  human  service  programs  for  the 
most  vulnerable:  Medicaid  assistance  for  clients  in  survival 
levels  10  and  11;  prescription  drugs  for  100,000  health  plan 
participants,  transplant  and  H.I.V.-AIDS  patients.  There 
are,  however,  gaping  holes  in  the  safety  net  of  social  service 


programs,  and  advocates  face  another  uphill  battle  because 
of  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  shortfall  to  maintain  service 
levels  in  the  2003-5  budget  beginning  July  1. 

Eliminated  or  reduced  in  the  2001-3  budget,  and 
threatened  in  the  2003-5  budget,  are  programs  to  help  the 
"poorest  of  the  poor":  General  Assistance  (about  $300  per 
month  for  those  with  less  than  $50  in  assets  and  unable  to 
work),  Emergency  Assistance  ($350  to  help  families  in 
jeopardy  of  becoming  homeless),  Oregon  Project 
Independence  (helps  senior  citizens  needing  assistance 
remain  in  their  homes),  Medically  Needy  (for  those  who 
need  assistance  with  high  medical  costs)  and  Medicaid 


The  safety  net  needs  to  be 
mended  to  provide  for  the  widow, 
the  orphan  and  the  stranger. 
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to  those  in  long-term  care  facilities  in  survival 
levels  12  through  17. 

jon's  economic  difficulties  and  service  cutbacks  are 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  increased  requests  for  ser- 
vices to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  Catholic  Charities, 
parishes  and  nonprofit  organizations.  The  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society's  Portland  Council  has  experienced  an  increase 
in  overall  services  of  12  percent  and  a  40-percent  increase  in 
requests  for  help  to  pay  for  utilities.  According  to  The 
Catholic  Sentinel,  during  the  past  two  years  the  society  has 
served  20  to  30  percent  more  people  in  Lane  County.  In 
Bend  County  it  served  more  people  in  January  than  in  any 
other  month  in  its  history:  1,118  adults  and  896  children. 
Dennis  Keenan,  executive  director  of  Catholic  Charities 


in  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland,  notes  "a  37  percent  increase 
in  people  needing  help  between  2001  and  2002"  in  12 
Portland  area  programs.  In  a  survey  of  emergency  assistance 
requests  in  seven  programs,  the  staff  reports  that  "the  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  help  with  food,  shelter  and  utility  aid 
had  increased"  by  30  percent  in  one  program  and  300  per- 
cent in  another.  The  El  Programa  Hispano,  for  example, 
which  provides  low-income  Latino  people  with  emergency 
assistance,  experienced  an  increase  in  requests  and  referrals 
"from  5,085  people  in  2001  to  9,540  in  2002."  Another  pro- 
gram, Rose  Haven,  which  assists  homeless  women  and  chil- 
dren through  a  day  center,  has  seen  the  number  of  people 
cared  for  jump  from  a  range  of  45-65  women  served  per  day 
in  2001,  to  75-95  women  in  2002. 

Through  its  Pregnancy  Support  and 
Adoption  Program  and  Elizabeth  House 
Maternity  Home,  Catholic  Charities 
serves  women  hurt  by  program  cuts. 
Keenan  observes:  "Many  of  these  persons 
are  single  mothers  who  are  attempting  to 
do  all  that  they  can  to  provide  a  nurturing 
home  for  their  babies  while  venturing  out 
to  become  financially  self-sufficient." 
Cutbacks  affecting  these  clients  include 
$5  per  month  grant  reductions  for 
Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy 
Families  and  increased  co-payments  from 
$25  to  $43  per  month  for  Employment 
Related  Day  Care. 

Keenan  concludes:  "While  the  num- 
ber and  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  vul- 
nerable are  increasing,  the  resources  for 
them  in  Oregon  are  decreasing...." 

As  Oregon  struggles  with  its  budget 
problems,  the  Oregon  Catholic 
Conference,  under  the  leadership  of 
Archbishop  Vlazny  and  Bishop  Robert 
F.  Vasa  of  the  Diocese  of  Baker,  will 
continue  to  advance  the  common  good 
and  urge  the  protection  of  vulnerable 
persons  through  a  strengthened  safety 
net  of  social  services.  While  families, 
communities,  churches  and  charities 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  contribute  to 
those  in  need,  government  has  an 
inescapable  moral  obligation  to  protect 
and  provide  for  vulnerable  persons  in 
our  midst.  The  safety  net  needs  to  be 
mended  and  made  whole  to  protect  and 
provide  for  the  widow,  the  orphan  and 
the  stranger  not  just  in  Oregon  but 
throughout  our  land.  H 
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Contemporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 


The  seventh  in  a  series  for  Lent 
and  Easter 

EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


THIS  SERIES  focuses  on  the  world  of  devotions  in  the 
life  of  contemporary  believers.  America  asked  a 
number  of  Catholics  to  speak  about  a  favorite 
devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  the  writer's  life 
and  its  possible  role  in  the  life  of  contemporary  believers.  In 
this  seventh  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


BRIAN  E.  DALEY,  S.J.,  is  the  Catherine  F.  Huisking  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  specializes  in 
early  Christian  theology. 

in  the  current  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  people  are  free  to  receive  Communion 
either  in  the  open  hand  or  on  the  tongue.  Although  I  have 
not  conducted  a  survey,  my  impression  from  presiding  at 
both  student  and  parish  liturgies  is  that  the  practice  tends 
to  vary  largely  along  lines  of  age:  most  of  the  people  to 
whom  I  give  Communion  on  the  tongue,  at  least  here  at 
Notre  Dame,  seem  to  be  under  35.  And  while  I  have  never 
attempted  to  find  out  why  so  many  young  Catholics  seem 
to  prefer  this  practice,  I  suspect  it  is  part  of  a  more  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  their  generation  to  find  physical,  not 
merely  verbal,  ways  of  expressing  and  deepening  a  reverent 
awareness  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Eucharist. 

The  subject  of  how  best  to  express  reverence  for  what 
we  Catholics  so  dryly  call  the  eucharistic  "species"  has 
become  a  contentious  one  in  the  church.  It  touches  on 
church  architecture  and  inner  arrangement — for  instance 
where  to  place  the  tabernacle  in  which  the  host  is  reserved, 
and  how  to  coordinate  the  placement  of  the  tabernacle 

JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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with  the  lectern  where  Scripture  is  read.  It  also  includes  a 
variety  of  traditional  practices  some  would  like  to  revive 
among  the  faithful:  keeping  a  reverent  silence  in  church, 
even  outside  times  of  liturgical  celebration;  genuflecting 
when  passing  in  front  of  the  tabernacle;  making  a  profound 
bow  before  receiving  Communion.  Many  who  promote 
these  practices  feel  that  the  liturgical  changes  instituted 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  have  unintentionally 
communicated  to  Catholics  a  secular  spirit,  in  which  the 
church  building  has  become  more  a  meeting  place,  a  place 
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i  conversation,  than  a  sacred  place  where  the 
idcnt  God  encounters  us  in  human  gestures  and 

things. 

One  Catholic  practice  on  which  these  changing  sensi- 
bilities have  been  focused  is  eucharistic  adoration,  a  period 
of  quiet  prayer  in  a  space  primarily  intended  for  liturgical 
worship — prayer  focused  on  the  sacramental  bread,  either 
reserved  in  a  locked  tabernacle  or  exposed  to  view  in  a 
monstrance.  When  I  was  growing  up,  this  kind  of  devotion 
to  the  Eucharist  outside  the  Mass  was  central  to  my  devel- 
oping faith,  my  sense  of  the  real  possibility  of  finding  God 
in  the  life  of  a  New  Jersey  parish.  When  Catholics  in  the 
1950s  or  1960's  passed  a  church,  it  was  common  practice  to 
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stop  in  for  a  brief  "visit"  to  the  Lord  present  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  In  that  quiet  place,  the  darkness  punctuated 
only  by  a  few  flickering  vigil  lights,  one  had  a  sense  that 
God  was  suddenly  close,  a  hidden  spring  of  life  just  under 
the  surface  of  daily  routine.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  a  15 -minute  service  involving  the  exposition  of 
the  eucharistic  bread,  a  few  familiar  Latin  hymns,  prayers, 
incense  and  a  multitude  of  candles,  was  the  normal  conclu- 
sion to  services  other  than  the  Mass — to  novenas,  vespers 
and  the  programmatic  preaching  of  the  Catholic  equivalent 
of  a  revival:  the  parish  mission.  Likewise,  Holy  Thursday 
included  not  only  a  solemn  liturgy  and  procession,  com- 
memoratirfg  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  at  Jesus'  Last 
Supper,  but  also  long  periods  of  silent 
prayer  afterward  before  the  sacrament 
itself,  now  moved  from  its  normal  place 
in  the  tabernacle  to  an  altar  of  "repose" 
in  some  other  part  of  the  church. 

Once  a  year,  each  parish  celebrated 
the  Forty  Hours  Devotion,  too,  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — a  kind 
of  three-day  community  marathon  of 
silent  prayer  before  the  exposed  host, 
now  raised  high  over  die  altar  and  sur- 
rounded with  banks  of  flowers  and 
shimmering  candles.  For  me  as  a  child 
and  a  teenager,  these  forms  of  eucharis- 
tic devotion  were  an  introduction  to  a 
peculiarly  Catholic  form  of  contempla- 
tive prayer:  a  prayer  not  so  much  of 
withdrawal  from  things  of  the  senses  as 
of  kneeling  and  gazing,  of  awe-struck 
adoration  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of 
other  worshippers.  With  a  bit  of  imagi- 
nation, one  easily  felt  the  words  of  the 
hymn  had  become  real:  as  "all  mortal 
flesh  kept  silence,"  the  "heavenly  van- 
guard" of  angels  and  saints  joined  us  in 
this  act  of  ecclesial  reverence.  It  was 
something  richly  sensual,  yet  point- 
ing— through  the  focal  point  of  a  small 
white  wafer — to  the  fullness  of  the 
church,  to  the  heavenly  liturgy  and  to 
Jesus  the  eternal  priest. 

As  in  so  many  other  aspects  of 
Catholic  life,  eucharistic  devotion  of 
this  sort  largely  disappeared  from  the 
church's  normal  agenda  in  the  late 
1960's.  The  Eucharist,  it  was  often 
pointed  out,  is  a  ritual  meal,  in  which 
the  whole  community,  gathered  under 
the  representative  headship  of  a  bishop 
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or  a  priest,  worships  God  as  one  body  and  is  nourished  by 
the  word  of  Scripture  and  the  signs  of  Jesus'  sacrifice.  The 
purpose  of  the  eucharistic  species,  then,  is  not  to  be  the 
object  of  adoration,  but  the  daily  food  of  God's  "pilgrim 
people."  The  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Constitution  on 
the  Sacred  Liturgy"  stated  that  "devotions"  practiced  in  the 
church,  important  as  they  are,  must  be  "controlled  so  that 
they  cohere  with  the  sacred  liturgy,  in  some  way  derive 
from  it,  and  lead  the  people  to  it"  (No.  13).  It  also  empha- 
sized the  central  importance  in  the  Mass  of  Scripture  and 
the  homily  (No.  24),  and  stressed  that  liturgy  is  by  its 
nature  not  a  time  for  private  prayer,  but  the  community's 
public  celebration  (Nos.  26-28).  In  a  famous  passage,  the 
same  document  explicitly  broadened  the  notion  of  Christ's 
"presence"  in  liturgical  celebration  to  include  not  only  his 
presence  in  the  eucharistic  species  (where  he  is  found 
"most  fully" — maxime),  but  also  in  the  other  sacraments,  in 
the  person  of  the  presider,  in  the  word  of  Scripture  and  in 
the  whole  congregation  gathered  in  Christ's  name  (No.  7). 

All  of  this  doubtless  came  as  a  needed  correction  of 
post-Reformation  imbalances  in  the  Catholic  Church's  life 
of  worship.  Yet  it  has  led  to  some  new  imbalances  as  well: 
to  a  new  emphasis  on  words  in  Catholic  worship,  with  a 
corresponding  de-emphasis  of  concrete,  time-hallowed 
symbols;  to  a  rationalistic  barrenness  in  some  modern 
church  architecture  and  decoration;  to  an  emphasis  on 
community  formation  rather  than  adoration  of  God  as  the 
implied  goal  of  some  Sunday  assemblies;  to  a  bland  moral- 
ism  in  a  good  deal  of  contemporary  Catholic  preaching  and 
a  tendency  to  self-celebration  in  some  contemporary  litur- 
gical music.  So  a  new  reaction  has  been  underway  since  at 
least  the  early  1990's,  as  the  young  seek  to  find  contact 
again  with  the  church's  symbolic  world  and  with  the  divine, 
living  presence  it  embodies,  while  their  elders  seek  to  dis- 
cern between  healthy  impulse  and  Baroque  excess  in  the 
devotional  life  of  the  church  of  their  youth. 

In  this  context,  eucharistic  adoration  seems  to  be  exert- 
ing a  renewed  attraction  on  young  Catholics  who  seek  to 
draw  wisdom  from  the  riches  of  the  church's  tradition. 
Renewed  official  guidelines  for  this  devotion  now  offer  a 
variety  of  forms  that  services  of  eucharistic  adoration  might 
take,  incorporating  readings,  a  homily  and  a  variety  of 
prayers,  as  well  as  quiet  contemplation,  hymns  and  the  cli- 
mactic blessing  of  the  congregation  with  the  eucharistic 
body  of  Christ  (see  Eucharistic  Worship  and  Devotion  Outside 
Mass,  N.C.C.B.,  1987).  If  used  with  imagination,  these 
guidelines  promise  a  way  of  reviving  eucharistic  adoration 
within  the  framework  of  the  liturgical  year  and  the  liturgi- 
cal day:  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mass,  but  as  an  occasion 
to  let  the  heart  of  the  Mass — our  encounter  with  the  risen 
Jesus  in  the  sacramental  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  the 
sacramental  narrative  of  God's  saving  history — become  the 


continuing  object  of  our  thought  and  gaze,  and  invite  us  to 
deeper,  more  conscious  participation  in  the  eucharistic 
meal. 

Praying  before  the  sacred  host  continues  to  play  an 
important  part  in  my  own  life.  Although  the  opportunities 
for  formal  eucharistic  adoration  are  fewer  now  than  when  I 
was  young,  I  still  find  the  practice  moving  and  nurturing, 
understated  yet  strangely  grand.  I  find,  too,  that  my  routine 
of  morning  prayer,  carried  out  in  our  small  Jesuit  commu- 
nity chapel  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
tabernacle,  seems  decidedly  more  focused,  more  personal, 
more  consoling  than  prayer  in  my  own  room.  Prayer 
before  the  Eucharist  also  has  an  inescapable  churchly 
dimension  that  other  forms  of  private  prayer  may  lack. 
This  is  the  sign,  after  all,  around  which  the  church  gathers, 
to  discover  and  nourish  its  authentic  self  as  the  collective 
body  of  Christ.  As  St.  Augustine  remarks  in  an  Easter 
homily,  "If  you  are  the  Body  and  the  members  of  Christ, 
your  own  Mystery  is  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Lord — you 
receive  your  own  Mystery"  (Sermon  272).  The  attraction 
of  eucharistic  devotion,  for  me  at  least,  is  that  it  enables  us 
to  spend  time  simply  trying  to  encounter  that  multifaceted 
body  as  something  immediate  and  visibly  real.  Prayer  is 
always  an  encounter  with  Mystery,  but  it  seems  more  obvi- 
ous to  me,  as  I  pray  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  that  the 
Lord  is  there,  and  that  in  the  stillness  of  a  little  room  I  am 
somehow  at  the  heart  of  the  church.  f& 
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faith  in  focus 


Offer  It  Up? 
Right! 


BY  MARY  SHERRY 


Whenever  I  hear  some- 
one say,  "Offer  it  up,"  I 
remember  Sally.  Sally  had 
a  fondness  for  sweets,  but 
they  weren't  good  for  her.  Every  time  she 
spied  me  sneaking  a  cookie  or  candy  bar, 
she  would  stare  intently  at  me,  hoping  I 
would  feel  guilty  and  share.  "Offer  it  up," 
I  would  tell  her,  enjoying  my  little  joke. 
The  basset  hound's  baleful  expression 
wouldn't  change,  but  she  would  wiggle 
the  little  white  tip  of  her  tail.  Even  if  she 
didn't  understand  the  humor  or  get  the 
treat,  she  was  happy  that  at  least  I 
acknowledged  her  presence  and  her 
desire. 

"Offer  it  up."  What  a  catchphrase!  In 
one  swoop  it  speaks  of  generations  of 
Catholic  culture — handed  down  from 
mother  to  child,  teacher  to  student  and, 
according  to  what  I  hear  from  some  of 
my  friends,  an  occasional  clueless  confes- 
sor to  penitent.  I  suppose  some  people 
who  told  me  to  "offer  it  up"  when  I  was 
young  sincerely  wanted  me  to  learn 
about  a  penitential  spirit  and  patient 
endurance.  But  I  think  the  intention  of 
most  was  usually  to  dismiss,  to  say,  "Quit 
complaining!  Get  on  with  your  life!"  The 
expression  was  used  so  frequently  and 
casually  that  it  turned  into  a  code,  getting 
hearty  iaughs  when  spoken  in  the  right 
company. 

VY  nat  is  the  "it"  that  we  "offer  up"? 
Back  when  we  were  children,  the  "it"  our 
mothers  meant  was  the  small  stuff  we 

mary  sherry  lives  in  Burnsville,  Minn.  Her 
latest  book,  True  Confessions — and  Other 
Real  Catholic  Adventures,  will  be  published 
by  Resurrection  Press  in  Spring  2003. 
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whined  about:  having  to  share,  having  to 
do  chores,  having  to  watch  over  our 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  These  were 
big  "its"  in  those  days.  If  we  obeyed  our 
mothers  and  offered  up  these  things,  we 
stopped  complaining  and  performed  the 
tasks  with  a  light  heart — or  at  least  pre- 
tended to  do  so.  And  Mother  was  happy. 

The  scope  of  "it"  broadened  as  we 
went  through  school.  The  sisters  who 
taught  me  said  we  should  be  offering  up 
our  small  acts  of  penance,  like  kneeling 
without  fidgeting  during  Stations  of  the 
Cross  in  Lent  and  the  grueling 
Sorrowful  Mother  novena,  which  we 
attended  each  Friday  afternoon  as  a  stu- 
dent body.  Maybe  we  were  physically 
uncomfortable  (no  pads  on  those  kneel- 
ers),  but  we  were  quiet,  and  we  were 
building  character.  And  Sister  was 
happy. 

That  was  about  as  far  as  I  got  in  the 
theological  development  of  "offering  it 
up."  I  had  heard — and  used — the  expres- 
sion so  often  by  the  time  I  got  to  high 
school  that  it  took  on  the  nature  of  a  joke. 
If  I  were  dateless  for  Homecoming,  I 
would  roll  my  eyes  and  (in  my  misery) 
quip  to  friends  and  family  that  I  supposed 
I  would  just  have  to  "offer  it  up."  Dealing 
with  crabby  customers  during  my  part- 
time  job  was  another  thing  to  offer  up 
(loudly),  as  was  chauffeuring  my  younger 
sisters  so  I  could  earn  the  use  of  the  fam- 
ily car.  By  fine-tuning  my  application  of 
the  phrase,  I  acquired  a  clever,  socially 
acceptable  way  of  making  sure  people 
knew  I  was  being  inconvenienced,  disap- 
pointed or  reluctantly  making  adjust- 
ments to  my  plans.  And  that  made  me 
happy. 

Years  later,  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  implementing  my  mother's  offer-it-up 
strategies  with  my  own  children,  I 
learned  the  expression  could  have  dark 
undertones.  Occasionally  I  would  hear 
about  someone  who  was  trapped  in  a 
marriage  to  a  raging,  chronic  alcoholic  or 
drug  addict  and  who  was  being  advised 
by  a  confessor  to  "offer  it  up."  And  pre- 
sumably, because  another  marriage  was 
"saved,"  Father  was  happy. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  the  "its"  kept 
getting  bigger  as  my  life  went  on.  I  lis- 
tened sympathetically  to  friends  who 
were  faced  with  an  unplanned  pregnancy, 
a  job  loss,  destruction  of  a  home  by  fire, 
the  death  of  a  child,  abandonment  by  a 


spouse,  chronic  illness,  physical  injury  or 
mental  anguish.  I  stopped  saying,  "offer 
it  up." 

Why?  I  realized  that  whether  "it" 
appears  low  on  the  scale  as  small  stuff,  or 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  as  life-  or 
soul-threatening,  the  problem  with  our 
traditional  and  reflexive  "offer-it-up" 
approach  is  the  implication  that  if  you 
offer  something  up,  the  mere  act  of  offer- 
ing will  make  it  disappear.  And  if  the 
trouble  doesn't  quite  disappear,  at  the 
very  least  the  misery  accompanying  it  will 
evaporate.  Sally,  the  basset  hound,  was 
my  teacher  here.  She  knew  the  truth.  "It" 
does  not  go  away. 

But  doesn't  something  happen  to  the 
"it"  when  you  offer  it  up?  I  believe  so.  I 
further  believe  that  our  teachers,  parents, 
religion  instructors  and  priests  failed  us 
by  not  helping  us  connect  the  dots.  They 
taught  us  to  focus  only  on  the  giving  end 
of  the  offering.  What  about  the  receiving 
end,  God's  end? 

Every  offering  is  either  accepted  or 
rejected,  ignored  or  admired,  used  or 
misused.  An  offering  "up"  is  not  made  to 
make  our  mothers  happy,  our  teachers 
agreeable,  our  priests  secure  or  our- 
selves content.  When  we  look  at  it  this 
way,  we  can  see  that  the  "its"  should 
include  all  things — large  and  small.  The 
"its"  offered  should  be  happy  things  or 
events  as  well  as  difficult  ones.  The  sur- 
prise check  that  arrives  in  the  mail,  the 
chocolate  cake  a  friend  spontaneously 
shares,  the  early  holiday  morning  quiet 
when  you  are  suddenly  aware  there  is  no 
highway  noise — these  are  "its"  that 
should  be  offered,  too.  Then  we  are 
returning  to  God  all  the  "its"  that  make 
up  the  whole  of  life. 

The  deep,  unsolvable  mystery  is  that 
the  meaning  of  our  offering  is  unknown 
to  us  at  the  moment  we  make  it,  and  we 
probably  won't  know  the  meaning  until 
after  we  die.  It  could  be  important  for  the 
sanctification  of  our  own  souls.  It  could 
be  significant  because  others  take  note 
and  then  consider  their  own  offerings. 
There  are  ways  beyond  our  imaginings 
that  God,  though  he  does  not  need  what 
we  offer,  could  indeed  use  "it."  But  our 
intention  is  critical.  If  we  "offer  it  up"  in 
the  proper  spirit,  God  acknowledges  our 
presence  and  our  desire  to  serve  him. 
Then  we  can  be  joyful  with  genuine  sim- 
plicity, like  Sally.  0 
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ethics  notebook 


A  Pro-Choice  War 

Hh  £  Sincerity  and  freedom  of 
choice  are  not  enough.' 


BY  THE  TIME  this  column 
appears,  the  war  in  Iraq  may 
be,  for  the  time  being,  over. 
But  as  I  write,  we  are  in  the 
thick  of  it.  It  started  with  bad 
omens:  early  prisoners  of  war,  deaths  by 
friendly  fire,  colliding  helicopters,  an 
American  seemingly  killing  his  fellow  sol- 
diers by  hand  grenades.  A  wild  sandstorm 
was  raging. 

There  is  no  longer  talk  of  Saddam's 
military  collapsing  "at  the  first  whiff  of 
gunpowder,"  as  Richard  Perle  put  it  last 
July.  Nor  is  it  Ken  Adelman's  "cake- 
walk."  Yet  one  still  hopes  for  quick  victo- 
ry without  terrible  casualties  or  massive 
loss  of  Chilian  life. 

To  be  against  a  war  in  Iraq  is  not  to 
be  against  our  troops  or  to  be  for  Saddam 
Hussein,  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  some 
haw  ks  to  understand  that.  True,  there  are 
a  few  protesters,  very  few,  who  are 
against  this  war  because  they  are  against 
America  or  just  cannot  stand  President 
George  Bush.  But  most  who  opposed 
going  to  war  because  it  was  reckless  and 
unjustified  now  hope  that  it  ends  fast, 
that  Hussein  is  ousted,  his  people  freed  of 
his  brutal  tyranny,  and  that  it  is  won  by 
the  United  States  and  England  with 
moral  restraint. 

So  far,  such  restraint  is  evident. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  destroy  the  coun- 
try's infrastructure.  The  bombing  seems 
to  be  meticulously  directed  only  at  mili- 
tary and  political  command  centers  or 
Saddam  Hussein's  grotesque  collection 
of  palaces. 

Our  hope  must  be,  however,  that  no 
chemical  or  biological  counterattacks  are 
launched  against  our  invading  coalition 
army.  If  we  were  to  lose  1,000  soldiers  in 
such  an  attack,  one  shudders  not  only  at 
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our  loss,  but  also  at  the  possibly  horren- 
dous response  our  political  leadership 
might  entertain. 

There  is  reason  to  worn-  about  what 
our  response  would  be,  because  the  pro- 
cess of  going  to  war  in  the  first  place 
seemed  unfettered  by  any  evidence  that 
could  challenge  the  president's  "choice" 
of  Iraq.  There  are  other  cruel  dictators, 
some  even  putative  allies.  There  are 
other  countries  that  not  only  possess  but 
also  have  likely  marketed  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  There  are  other  coun- 
tries that  are  greater  threats  to  us.  There 
are  even  two  other  nations  enrolled  in  the 
"axis  of  evil."  Iraq  was  not  chosen 
because  it  had  some  connection  to  the 
mass  murders  of  Sept.  1 1 .  Iraq  was  cho- 
sen because,  with  the  prodding  of 
Richard  Perle,  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Richard 
Cheney  and  Donald  Rumsfeld,  it  was  the 
president's  choice. 

President  George  Bush,  by  all  evi- 
dence I  see,  is  a  sincere  man.  Those  who 
have  ridiculed  him  as  superficial,  even 
stupid,  are  wrong.  Nor  is  he  a  ruthless  oil 
baron  mounting  conspiracies.  I  hope  and 
suspect,  moreover,  that  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
science. But  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  his 
conscience,  his  moral  judgment  and  the 
data  upon  which  it  is  based,  that  are  the 
problem.  For  when  you  join  a  sincere  con- 
science with  unwillingness  to  consider  any 
data  that  might  challenge  it,  you  have  a 
dangerous  situation.  You  may  be  sincere 
and  certain  that  you  are  right,  but  if  you 
are  incorrect  in  your  judgment  and  you 
have  almost  unlimited  power  to  imple- 
ment your  choices,  you  can  be  a  menace. 
Sincerity  and  choice  are  not  enough.  This 
is  why  the  formation  of  conscience  and  the 
informing  of  it  are  so  crucial.  And  this  is 
why  refusal  to  entertain  any  challenge  to 
personal  conscience  is  a  danger  sign. 

These  observ  ations  are  not  offered  to 
suggest  that  a  rationale  cannot  be  offered 
for  the  present  war.  Saddam  Hussein  is 


one  of  the  world's  vicious  dictators  wno 
hate  us  with  a  hatred  that  was  expressed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  World  Trade 
Center.  True,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Hussein  was  connected  to  Sept.  1 1  (there 
were  more  suspicious  connections  to 
Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  but  they  would 
be  highly  problematic  targets),  but  he 
could  serve  as  an  example  to  all  others  who 
would  attack  us  or  collaborate  with  terror- 
ists. This  great  show  of  power  and  resolve 
will  supposedly  make  for  a  safer  world. 

Whether  this  is  the  theory  or  not, 
whether  it  works  or  not,  however,  there 
are  some  important  questions  we  must  ask 
ourselves — if  we  are  willing  to  submit  to 
any  questioning  that  challenges  our 
choice. 

Is  our  relationship  to  Islam  or  China 
or  North  Korea  to  be  indefinitely  based 
upon  fear  and  overwhelming  force?  If  so, 
will  they  think  that  the  only  thing  we 
understand  is  terror  and  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence? What  kind  of  geopolitic  are  we 
creating,  what  manner  of  international 
code  of  ethics  are  we  underwriting? 

Is  democratic  capitalism  the  model 
that  we  are  to  impose  on  the  world?  If 
that  is  true,  have  we  become  the  very 
thing  we  hated  about  Communism? 
After  all,  what  we  were  taught  to  be 
most  reprehensible  about  Communism 
was  that  it  was  an  ideology  willing  to 
invade  and  control  countries  to  impose 
its  will. 

Are  we  willing  to  face  the  rumors  of 
Empire?  And  they  are  not  just  rumors. 
For  some,  even  in  our  government,  they 
are  delusions  of  grandeur,  of  a  new  world 
order  ordered  by  and  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  is  why  for  some 
the  United  Nations  is  irrelevant  and 
NATO  is  passe.  Instead  of  the  risks  of 
collaboration,  we  are  tempted  by  the 
security  of  total  control.  Instead  of  soli- 
darity we  seek  exceptional  singularity  as 
the  only  country  of  unassailable  power 
and  unsurpassable  wealth. 

I  hope  my  own  judgment  in  these 
matters  is  incorrect.  Yet  if  we  do  not 
attempt  to  address  such  issues  we  may 
find  that  in  our  desire  to  recast  the  entire 
world  in  our  own  image  and  likeness — 
free  market,  free  choice — we  will  have 
created  a  global  Palestine  writ  large  and 
called  it  peace.         John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Adolescent 
Mariner 

Life  of  Pi 

By  Yann  Martel 

Harcourt.  336p  $25  (hardcover)  $14  (papa-back) 
ISBN  0151008116  (be);  0156021321  (pbk) 

Yann  Martel  won  Britain's  most  presti- 
gious literary  award,  the  Man  Booker 
Prize,  for  Life  of  Pi,  a  book  that  reinvents 
the  lost-at-sea  novel  in  quite  striking 
terms.  Martel  himself  has  been  storm- 
tossed  in  a  controversy  about  whether  he 
inappropriately  employed  the  premise  of 
a  1981  story  by  Moacyr  Scliar.  In  an 
"Author's  Note"  he  credits  the  Brazilian 
author  for  "the  spark  of  life,"  but  he 
insists  that  the  novel  itself  is  an  original 
work.  And  what  an  ingenious  text  it  is; 
readers  will  find  Martel's  novel  gripping 
and  unforgettable. 

At  a  coffeehouse  in  Pondicherry, 
India,  the  author  is  approached  by  an 
elderly  man  who  says,  "I  have  a  story  that 
will  make  you  believe  in  God."  He  directs 
the  author  to  Mr.  Piscine  Molitor  Patel 
(Pi  for  short)  in  Toronto,  who  narrates 
most  of  the  novel.  The  grown  Pi  takes  us 
back  to  a  time  when  he  was  16  years  of 
age  (Pi  is  the  16th  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet),  growing  up  in  an  eccentric  and 
loving  family,  presided  over  by  his  father, 
who  gave  up  a  career  as  hotelier  to 
become  a  zookeeper.  Pi  notes,  "My  alarm 
clock  during  childhood  was  a  pride  of 
lions." 

The  boy  owes  his  name  to  a  fabled 
swimming  pool  in  Paris,  and  although  his 
peers  nickname  him  "Pissing,"  the  conno- 
tation of  fish-like  adaptability  is  a  consol- 
ing prognostication  of  the  piscine  skills  he 
will  need  later  during  227  days  adrift  at 
sea.  His  name  also  has  a  mathematical 
connotation  as  the  never-quite-finished 
calculation  of  the  relationship  of  a  circle's 
circumference  to  its  diameter,  which  is 
suggestive  of  the  relationship  between 
linear  journey  and  cyclical  pattern.  On 
one  level,  Pi's  narrative  concerns  a  voyage 
from  India  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  but  it  is 
also  caught  up  in  the  diurnal  cyclical  pat- 


terns of  life  at  sea,  and  the  cycle  of  doubt 
and  faith. 

The  youthful  Pi  has  a  strong  pen- 
chant for  religious  faith.  Initially  steeped 
in  Hinduism,  he  encounters  Christianity 
at  age  14  and  asks  to  be  baptized. 
Subsequendy  he  also  embraces  Islam.  He 
intends  to  follow  all  three  faiths  simulta- 
neously, but  the  strategy  backfires  when  a 
priest,  imam  and  holy  man  happen  to 
meet  him  and  his  parents  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Pi  offers  fresh  and  moving  descrip- 
tions of  these  great  faiths:  "If  Hinduism 
flows  placidly  like  the  Ganges,  then 
Christianity  busdes  like  Toronto  at  rush 
hour.  It  is  a  religion  as  swift  as  a  swallow, 
as  urgent  as  an  ambulance."  Islam  is  "a 
beautiful  religion  of  brotherhood  and 
devotion."  Since  according  to  Pi,  "the 
presence  of  God  is  the  finest  of  rewards," 
his  triple  religious  affiliation  provides  him 
three  ways  to  experience  that  consoling 
presence.  At  various  dire  moments,  he  is 
thus  able  to  offer  a  compound  ecumenical 
prayer-salutation:  "Jesus,  Mary,  Muham- 
mad and  Vishnu!" 

The  decision  of  Pi's  family  to  move  to 
Canada,  taking  with  them  a  number  of 
the  zoo's  animals,  sets  the  stage  for  the 
novel's  crisis,  the  sinking  of  their  ship  at 
sea.  Pi  is  set  adrift  in  a  lifeboat  with  a 
Bengal  tiger  named  Richard  Parker.  The 
reader's  first  impulse  is  to  want  Richard 
Parker  to  possess  Disneyesque  charm  and 
geniality7,  but  Martel  makes  a  compelling 
case  that  the  threats  of  sea  and  tiger  can 
be  present  in  the  same  confined  space 
with  the  boy.  The  lifeboat  serves  as  a 
simultaneously  claustrophobic  and  expan- 
sive setting,  a  stage  that  is  by  turns  a  cir- 
cus ring,  a  killing  field  and  a  place  of 
prayer. 

WTien  dubious  government  investiga- 
tors later  question  Pi's  account  of  his  hor- 
rific ordeals  at  sea,  he  retorts:  "Tigers 
exist,  lifeboats  exist,  oceans  exist.  Because 
the  three  have  never  come  together  in 
your  narrow,  limited  experience,  you 
refuse  to  believe  that  they  might."  The 
investigators  lack  Pi's  openness,  and  he 
admonishes  them:  "You  want  a  story  that 
won't  surprise  you,  that  will  conform  to 
what  you  already  know,  that  won't  make 


you  see  higher  or  further  or  differently. 
You  want  a  flat  story-.  An  immobile  story. 
You  want  dry,  yeastless  factuality."  Life  of 
Pi  is  anything  but  yeastless.  A  surprise 
twist  at  the  end  of  the  novel  offers  an 
entirely  different  interpretation  of  Pi's 
story.  What  really  happened  in  the 
lifeboat,  and  what  stories  can  we  tolerate 
as  possibly  true? 

Martel  takes  his  place  among  such  lit- 
erary figures  as  Hopkins,  Shelley  and 
Byron,  who  have  treated  shipwrecks  as 
paradigmatic  crises  in  human  meaning. 
One  who  is  set  adrift  finds  himself  or  her- 
self exposed  to  the  worst  (and  occasional- 
ly to  the  best)  of  nature  and  human 
nature.  Consider  Stephen  Crane's  story 
"The  Open  Boat,"  in  which  the  situation 
of  being  adrift  confronts  one  with  what 
Crane,  himself  the  survivor  of  a  ship- 
wreck, called  "the  unconcern  of  the  uni- 
verse." Survivors  of  shipwrecks  become 
interpreters  of  man's  everyday  condition 
and  ultimate  fate.  Like  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  the  adolescent  mariner  Pi  has 
an  important  tale  to  tell. 

Martel's  novel  is  extremely  well  writ- 
ten, reflective  when  it  needs  to  be  reflec- 
tive, thrilling  when  it  needs  to  convey 
adventure  on  the  high  seas  and  ultimate- 
ly more  than  engrossing  in  its  generous 
blend  of  zoology  and  theology.  It  has 
moved  the  imaginations  of  such  a  large 
readership  that  the  tourism  director  of 
Pondicherry,  India,  is  currently  promot- 
ing the  idea  of  building  a  zoo  to  corre- 
spond with  early  scenes  in  the  novel. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  the  point  is  not 
whether  there  is  a  zoo  in  Pondicherry, 
but  rather  whether  this  is,  indeed,  a  story 
to  strengthen  one's  faith.  There  are  two 
distinct  and  quite  different  ways  to 
understand  the  novel's  conclusion. 
Martel  offers  the  choice  of  interpretation 
as  a  gift  to  the  reader.     Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Faith  as 

'Wellness 

Technique'? 

Heal  Thyself 

Spirituality,  Medicine,  and  the 
Distortion  of  Christianity 

By  Joel  James  Shuman  and 
Keith  G.  Meador 

Oxford  University  Press:  11 4p  $25 
ISBN  0195 15469X 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  several  chaplains  of 
a  major  U.S.  children's  hospital  speak  on 
"spirituality  and  medicine."  After  a  review 
of  recent  scientific  studies  linking  prayer, 
faith  and  physical  health,  one  of  the  speak- 
ers gasped,  "When  I  hear  such  exciting 
news,  all  I  can  say  is:  Wow."  As  it  turned 
out,  he  had  more  to  say,  mosdy  about  how 
clergy  now  had  objective  data  supporting 
their  role  in  the  "health  care  team."  While 
I  know  this  particular  Lutheran  minister  to 
be  sincere,  conscientious  and  pastorally 
astute,  I  still  couldn't  help  wondering  if 
faith  as  "wellness  technique"  was  really 
what  Luther  had  in  mind  while  writing  his 
Commentary  on  Galatians. 

That  many  North  American  Chris- 
tians uncritically  welcome  claims  that 
"faith"  or  "spirituality"  might  serve  as  an 
efficient  cause  of  wellness  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing, given  the  current  cultural  soup  of  the- 
ological semiliteracy,  individualist  utilitari- 
anism and  anxiety  over  the  fetish  called 
health.  What  is  surprising  is  that  until  now, 
no  serious  book-length  theological  critique 
of  this  phenomenon  existed.  That  is  why 
the  contribution  by  Joel  Shuman,  a  former 
physical  therapist  with  a  Ph.D.  in  theology, 
and  Keith  Meador,  a  psychiatrist  with 
postgraduate  theological  training,  is  so 
welcome. 

Shuman  and  Meador  neither  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracles  nor  the  validity  of 
intercessory  prayer.  They  acknowledge 
that  "the  health  and  healing  of  individual 
persons  are  and  always  have  been  signifi- 
cant concerns  in  Christianity.  Yet  these 
concerns  have  always  been  understood  to 
occupy  a  particular,  limited  place  within 
the  tradition's  larger  concern  for  its  mem- 
bers to  participate  fully  in  the  entire  scope 
of  God's  redemptive  work  toward  all  cre- 
ation." Christians,  they  assert,  should  eval- 


uate truth  claims  as  members  of  a  particu- 
lar tradition-shaped  community  called 
together  by  God  and  shaped  by  common 
stories  and  practices — a  hard  sell  in  con- 
temporary North  America.  Shaped  by 
powerful  forces  of  consumerism,  individu- 
alism and  fragmentation  within  communi- 
ties and  traditions,  both  medicine  and  reli- 
gion today  are,  they  show,  increasingly 
understood  as  means  to  a  desired  set  of 
ends. 

The  authors  describe  in  various  ways 
how  religious  faith  and  medical  practice, 
often  estranged,  have  reached  a  "rap- 
prochement" that  is  based  less  in  "theolog- 
ical conviction  than  in  therapeutic  utility." 
In  the  densest  chapter  of  the  book,  they 
trace  the  genealogy  of  a  generic  concept  of 
religion,  separate  from  communal  prac- 
tices and  shared  belief,  leading  to  Ludwig 
Feuerbach's  notion  of  God  as  that  project- 
ed being  which  fulfills  human  desires. 
They  then  turn  to  social  anthropology, 
using  Marx's  critique  of  bourgeois 
Christianity  as  servant  to  the  existing  social 
order — in  our  case,  consumer  commodifi- 
cation,  a  development  Marx  could  hardly 
have  predicted.  Reinforced  by  individual- 
ism, social  narcissism  and  therapeutic 
models,  the  commodification  of  all  aspects 
of  North  American  fife  replaces  the  prac- 
tices of  worshiping  communities  with  thin 
simulacra  of  devotion  aimed  at  acquiring 
certain  products,  one  of  which  is  health. 

Any  sustainable  Christian  response, 
Shuman  and  Meador  insist,  must  begin 
with  Christians  living  as  members  of  a 
particular  community — the  body  of 
Christ — irreducible  to  merely  one  expres- 
sion among  many  of  a  generic  human  reli- 
gion. The  authors  describe  a  right  order- 
ing of  affections  and  desires  (resembling 
Augustine's  Ordo  Amorum).  They  ask 
Christians  to  understand  health  as  one 
among  many  ordered  goods.  Sickness  and 
death  are  enemies,  but  never  ultimate  ene- 
mies. Our  love  of  bodily  health  within 
God's  good  creation  should  remain  prop- 
erly subordinate  to  our  love  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  person  of  Jesus.  "When  we 
imagine,"  they  say,  "that  God  exists  to  give 
us  what  we  want,  to  extend  our  fives  and 
increase  our  vigor  and  always  and  every- 
where to  deliver  us  from  sickness  and  suf- 
fering, we  imagine  a  deity  other  than  the 
one  present  to  the  world  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  Rather  than  demanding  that 
God  give  us  health  and  give  it  now,  we  are 


encouraged  to  live  in  apocalyptic  hope, 
awaiting  the  wholeness  God  is  making  pre- 
sent to  the  community  gathered  in  Jesus' 
name. 

If  all  that  sounds  hopelessly  theological 
and  abstract,  Shuman  and  Meador  use  lit- 
erary examples,  particularly  Wendell 
Berry's  novel  A  Place  on  Eatlh,  to  illustrate 
how  such  lives  might  be  shaped.  With 
Berry,  the  authors  share  a  conviction  that 
actions  carried  out  in  community,  such  as 
caring  for  the  sick,  are  fundamentally  polit- 
ical, and  that  health  is  found,  however 
fleetingly,  only  in  common,  within  a  net- 
work of  shared  practices.  As  the  Feltner 
family  accepts  the  death  of  their  son  in 
World  War  II,  Berry's  readers  observe  the 
difficult  grace  of  living  together  in  eager 
longing  for  wholeness,  so  different  from 
my  daily  adventures  in  the  hospital  with  its 
frenetic  rush  to  fix  individuals  as  quickly 
and  cheaply  as  possible. 

Many  North  American  Christians 
might  object  to  the  picture  Shuman  and 
Meador  paint.  Is  Christianity  in  the  post- 
industrial  West  really  so  compromised? 
Has  medicine  become  that  utilitarian? 
Perhaps  the  rapprochement  of  faith  and 
medicine  is  a  necessary  corrective  to  a 
regrettable  parting  of  ways.  If  the  language 
of  medicine  has  expanded  to  permit  recog- 
nition of  religious  beliefs,  isn't  that  an 
improvement?  But  in  conversation  with 
other  doctors  and  medical  students,  I  find 
my  beliefs  are,  in  their  eyes  at  least,  terribly 
private  and  individualized,  becoming 
"social"  or  "political"  only  through  volun- 
tary associations,  thus  rendering  equally 
significant  (to  my  students)  the  church,  the 
Rotary  International  and  the  A.A.R.P. 

When  my  medical  students  read 
Wendell  Berry,  most  find  him  incompre- 
hensible or,  worse,  ignorant  and  passe. 
"We  already  know  all  about  holistic 
medicine,"  they  plead.  But  do  they?  Do  I? 
Would  I  recognize  a  healthy  community  if 
I  fell  into  one?  Does  my  church,  universal 
or  local,  offer  any  witness  of  the  shared  life 
Berry  describes,  making  legitimate  politi- 
cal claims  upon  me  and  my  profession? 

Perhaps  Heal  Thyself 'has  arrived  too 
late.  Perhaps  medicine  and  Christianity  as 
communal  disciplines,  at  least  in  North 
America,  are  already  so  attenuated  that 
consumer  models  alone  can  survive.  As 
someone  struggling  to  be  faithful  to  my 
vocations  as  a  Christian  and  a  physician,  I 
hope  not.  Brian  Volck 
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Alec  Guinness 

A  Life 

By  Garry  O'Connor 

Applause.  5 1 6p  $29.95 
ISBN  1551835148 

In  1970,  at  the  age  of  56,  Alec  Guinness,  by 
then  one  of  the  best-known  character 
actors  in  the  world,  sat  for  a  formal  portrait. 
Michael  Noakes,  the  artist,  recognized  the 
overwhelming  challenge  of  the  task  "How 
does  one  paint  what  lies  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  skin?"  asks  biographer  Garry 
O'Connor  as  he  reflects  on  the  portraitist's 
quandary. 

He  might  have  identified  it  as  his  own 
quandary  as  well.  Actors  as  a  rule,  and 
Guinness  spectacularly,  make  their  living 
by  being  someone  else.  The  good  ones  are 
creatures  of  infinitely  malleable  surfaces, 
which  they  manipulate  to  reveal  the  interi- 
or not  of  themselves  but  of  the  characters 
they  are  pretending  to  be.  The  wigs  and 
greasepaint,  the  shouting  and  tears,  are  all 
make-believe  in  the  service  of  a  larger  truth. 
Who  is  this  aging,  nondescript  person  who 
was  in  turn  Hamlet  and  Shylock,  Dylan  and 
Ross  on  the  stage,  King  Faisal  in 
"Lawrence  of  Arabia,"  Obi-Wan  Kenobi  in 
"Star  Wars,"  Colonel  Nicholson  in  "Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai"  and  eight  different  peo- 
ple in  "Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets"? 

The  question  morphs  into  a  riddle 
when  the  central  figure  amid  all  these  per- 
sonalities protects  his  private  life  aggres- 
sively, almost  pathologically.  Where  lies 


the  reality  between  Guinness  the  recluse 
and  Guinness  the  exhibitionist?  Do  the 
three  volumes  of  memoirs  Guinness  com- 
piled during  his  lifetime  and  the  collection 
of  diaries  published  after  his  death  in 
August  2000  really  get  to  the  core  of  the 
man? 

Garry  O'Connor  thinks  not  Guinness, 
he  believes,  uses  these  apparendy  personal 
revelations  as  just  one  more  set  of  disguises, 
another  strategy  for  concealing  his  secret 
self  from  others  and  distancing  it  from  him- 
self. Sir  Alec  spent  his  life  trying  to  move 
beyond  his  past.  The  son  of  a  single  moth- 
er who  drank  heavily,  he  lay  awake  at  night 
as  gendeman  callers  stumbled  up  the  back 
stairs.  His  name  "Guinness"  appears  on  the 
birth  certificate,  but  does  little  to  resolve 
the  question  of  paternity.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  as 
Lieut  Cmdr.  Cuffe,  using  his  mother's 
family  name.  Disguise,  impersonation, 
deception  and  denial  protected  the  secret 
shame  of  his  lowly  origins. 

The  second  secret  sprang  from 
Guinness's  bisexuality.  O'Connor  makes 
much  of  this.  Guinness  was  once  arrested 
for  lewd  conduct,  but  avoided  the  blot  on 
his  record  by  giving  a  false  name.  Hiding 
his  real  identity  was  matter  of  great  concern 
to  a  young  actor  at  a  time  when  homosexu- 
ality was  a  criminal  offence.  O'Connor 
regards  Guinness's  60-year  marriage  as 
another  mask  to  deceive  the  world  and 
himself.  Limiting  his  family  to  one  son  and 
indulging  in  public  rudeness  to  his  wife  as 
he  waded  into  the  crotchety  thickets  of  old 
age  offer  corroborating  evidence  of  the 
dark  secrets  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
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conventional  marriage.  In  this  context,  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism  was  primarily  an 
anchor  of  moral  certitude,  acceptance  and 
respectability  to  ease  the  burdens  of  his 
confused  secret  life. 

In  addition,  his  Catholicism  suggests 
the  "snobbery"  that  brought  Guinness 
into  the  same  cast  as  the  famous  literary 
converts  of  mid-century  England.  He  sent 
his  son  to  Beaumont,  a  Jesuit  boarding 
school,  and  made  retreats  at  the  historic 
abbeys,  but  felt  little  kinship  in  the  faith 
with  his  Irish  servants.  Should  this  be  a 
matter  of  concern  or  reproach  to  a  man  of 
Guinness's  social  standing?  O'Connor 
thinks  it  is.  He  is  a  thorough,  but  not  a 
generous  biographer. 

Thoroughness  brings  its  own  bag- 
gage. O'Connor  constructs  his  story 
through  a  mosaic  of  anecdotes  rather  than 
cohesive  exposition.  The  table  of  contents, 
for  example,  includes  31  references  to 
"Catholicism"  and  an  additional  18  in  the 
subheading  "conversion  to."  Over  hun- 
dreds of  pages  one  is  left  trying  to  piece 
together  from  fragments  the  events  that 
led  up  to  his  conversion  and  its  effects,  if 
any,  on  his  personal  life  and  art. 

In  similar  vein,  Guinness's  sexual 
ambiguity  runs  like  a  silver  thread  through 
a  vast  tapestry  of  relationships  and  rumors, 
always  standing  out  from  the  context  yet 
never  forming  an  image  of  its  own.  More 
to  the  point,  does  it  make  any  difference? 
As  critics  have  become  more  comfortable 
in  recognizing  the  sexual  ambivalence  of 
many  great  artists,  doesn't  this  preoccupa- 
tion show  a  bit  of  prudish  voyeurism? 
(Pardon  the  oxymoron.)  Sexual  orienta- 
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motives  tor '  becoming  a  C>atnoiic,  strikes 
me  as  far  less  interesting  than  the  towering 
artist  up  there  on  the  screen.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  know  Alec  Guinness  by  studying 
Col.  Jock  Sinclair  in  "Tunes  of  Glory."  At 
the  last,  Alec  Guinness  is  not  his  neuroses 
but  his  art.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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In  1970,  at  die  age  of  56,  Alec  Guinness,  by 
then  one  of  the  best-known  character 
actors  in  the  world,  sat  for  a  formal  portrait. 
Michael  Noakes,  the  artist,  recognized  the 
overwhehning  challenge  of  the  task  "How 
does  one  paint  what  lies  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  skin?"  asks  biographer  Garry 
O'Connor  as  he  reflects  on  the  portraitist's 
quandary. 

He  might  have  identified  it  as  his  own 
quandary  as  well.  Actors  as  a  rule,  and 
Guinness  spectacularly,  make  their  living 
by  being  someone  else.  The  good  ones  are 
creatures  of  infinitely  malleable  surfaces, 
which  they  manipulate  to  reveal  the  interi- 
or not  of  themselves  but  of  the  characters 
they  are  pretending  to  be.  The  wigs  and 
greasepaint,  the  shouting  and  tears,  are  all 
make-believe  in  the  service  of  a  larger  truth. 
Who  is  this  aging,  nondescript  person  who 
was  in  turn  Hamlet  and  Shylock,  Dylan  and 
Ross  on  the  stage,  King  Faisal  in 
"Lawrence  of  Arabia,"  Obi-Wan  Kenobi  in 
"Star  Wars,"  Colonel  Nicholson  in  "Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai"  and  eight  different  peo- 
ple in  "Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets"? 

The  question  morphs  into  a  riddle 
when  the  central  figure  amid  all  these  per- 
sonalities protects  his  private  life  aggres- 
sively, almost  pathologically.  Where  lies 
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tion  does  make  a  difference,  of  course,  if  it 
affects  the  art,  a  point  that  O'Connor 
insinuates  hut  does  not  demonstrate. 
Guinness's  refusal  to  kiss  actresses  during 
rehearsal,  for  instance,  may  well  be  a  man- 
ifestation of  his  discomfort  with  women 
and  unhappy  recollection  of  his  mother,  as 
O'Connor  insists.  It  could  also  be  a  sign  of 
his  shyness,  dislike  of  public  displays  of 
intimacy,  gentility  or  simply  a  profession- 
al's trying  to  keep  an  edge  on  the  perfor- 
mance until  it  counted. 

The  author's  thoroughness  has  anoth- 
er drawback.  As  former  director  of  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and  author 
of  biographies  of  Paul  Scofield,  Ralph 
Richardson  and  Lawrence  Olivier, 
O'Connor  knows  the  world  of  the 
London  theater  from  the  inside.  Most 
readers  get  no  closer  than  occasional  good 
seats  in  the  balcony.  Many  in  the  parade  of 
actors,  writers  and  producers  that 
O'Connor  marshals  for  this  pageant  sim- 
ply inarch  by  as  names  vaguely  recalled 
from  Playbills  or  old  movies.  Without  an 
insider's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonalities, most  readers,  I  fear,  will  miss 
the  significance  of  the  revealing  or  gossipy 
detail  these  people  are  intended  to  add  to 
the  story. 

At  the  end  of  "Citizen  Kane,"  after  lis- 
tening to  five  versions  of  the  life  of  George 
Foster  Kane,  the  reporter  wonders  how 
one  ever  knows  a  man.  The  filmmaker 
Orson  Welles  was  on  to  something.  For 
statesmen,  saints  and  philosophers,  the 
search  for  the  real  person  underneath  the 
public  persona  is  worth  the  effort.  It  can 
be  an  illumination.  An  actor  is  different. 
His  art  consists  in  hiding  his  identity,  and 
Guinness  was  a  chameleon.  Guinness 
wrote  copiously  about  himself,  but  autobi- 
ographers  are  amateur  historians  at  best, 
and  at  worst  manipulative  liars.  O'Connor 
was  right  to  mistrust  his  subject's  own 
accounts  of  his  life. 

How  then  does  one  ever  know  Alec 
Guinness?  Which  Alec  Guinness?  The 
plain,  balding  man  with  jug  ears  sitting  for 
a  Noakes  portrait  in  an  ill-fitting  business 
suit,  unsure  of  his  sexual  identity  and  his 
motives  for  becoming  a  Catholic,  strikes 
me  as  far  less  interesting  than  the  towering 
artist  up  there  on  the  screen.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  know  Alec  Guinness  by  studying 
Col.  Jock  Sinclair  in  "Tunes  of  Glory."  At 
the  last,  Alec  Guinness  is  not  his  neuroses 
but  his  art.  Richard  A.  Blake 


classifieds 

Books 

WANT  REAL  INSPIRATION?  Hit  www.heaven- 
lyink.com 

Business  Opportunity 

PUBLISHER  NEEDS  SUCCESSOR.  Long-estab- 
lished finn  helps  parishes  document  their  her- 
itage. Thirty-year  record  having  published  over 
1,000  commemorative  books.  Owner  seeks  suc- 
cessor who  is  comfortable  with  clergy.  Great 
opportunity  for  marketing-oriented  person. 
Located  in  the  Northeast,  with  clients  nationwide. 
Serious  inquiries,  please.  E-mail:  churchmms- 
©aol.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edLi. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Croup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  CATECHESIS.  The 

United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Catechesis  within  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  Assistant  j 
Secretary  provides  staff  assistance  to  the  Bishops 
Committee  on  Catechesis,  which  includes  work- 
ing as  directed  by  the  Committee  on  issues  involv- 
ing catechesis  on  all  levels:  adults,  young  adults, 
children  and  youth.  In  addition,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  will  provide  consultation  on  catechetical 
issues  that  come  before  the  Committee;  draft  doc- 
uments, reports,  minutes  or  statements  for  the 
Committee,  and  will  represent  the  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  Education  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Conference. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  an 
advanced  degree  in  the  areas  of  Catholic  theology 
or  religious  education,  with  at  least  seven  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  catechist  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Proven  administrative,  organizational,  com-  | 
munication  (verbal  and  written)  skills  also  j 
required  for  this  position.  Knowledge  of  Spanish 
a  definite  plus.  Clergy/religious  require  prior 
approval  from  their  diocesan  bishops  or  religious 
superior  before  an  application  can  be  considered. 
Diocesan  lay  employees  also  require  prior 
approval  from  the  local  bishop.  Competitive  start- 
ing salary  including  excellent  benefits.  Position  is 
available  July  1,  2003.  Interested  applicants  should 


Wisdom 

SPREADS 
HER  ^pABEE 

Proverbs  9,2 


INVITATION 

*  to  single  Catholic  women,  ages  19-55. 
Come,  experience  and  extend 
hospitality  through  participation  in  the 
ministries  of  the  Daughters  of  Wisdom. 

*  CALL 

•  to  seek  and  find  Divine  Wisdom  in 
the  work  and  prayer  of  daily  life; 

•  to  reflect  on  the  day's  experience  in 
a  community  of  Daughters  of  Wisdom. 

•  at  Wisdom's  Center,  a  place  for 
women  and  children,  Lewiston,  ME, 
June  6-13  or  August  8-15,  2003 

•  at  Wisdom  House  Retreat  and 
Conference  Center,  Litchfield,  CT, 
www.wisdomhouse.org 

July  20-27  or  August  15-22,  2003 

For  information  contact: 

Sister  Lucy  Clynes,  DW 

385  Ocean  Ave.,  Islip,  NY  1 1751 

E-mail:  LClynes48@aol.com 
www.daughtersofwisdom.org 


Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  all  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  &  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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Joining  Hearts  &  Minds. 


Christian  Love 


CHflStlClN 

Love 


HOW  CHRISTIANS 
THROUGH     1  II  t  UjU 
H  A  V  r.     II  \  D  C  H  S  T  0  0  1)     L  0 


How  Christians  Through  the  Ages  Have  Understood  Love 

Bernard  V.  Brady 

Rare,  delightful,  and  thought-provoking,  Brady's  hook  belongs  on  the  desk  or  the  bed-stand  of 
anyone  in  search  of  the  rich  and  varied  dimensions  of  Christian  love.  No  other  book  has  gathered 
together  this  kind  of  primary  source  material  and  covered  such  a  wide  range  of  perspectives, 
allowing  the  reader  to  engage  directly  with  the  thought  and  experience  of  some  of  the  greatest 
Christian  minds — Augustine,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Soren  Kierkegaard, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. — on  the  topic  of  love.  Brady  covers  with  remarkable  clarity  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  discussions  on  Christian  love  from  the  Bible  to  contemporary  experience  to  create 
this — a  survey  of  how  Christians  through  the  ages  have  understood  love. 

"Carefully  researched  and  engagingly  written,  Brady's  book  will  become  a  treasured  resource  for 
anyone  wanting  to  explore  how  Christians  have  thought  about  love.  Most  importantly,  Brady 
shows  why  the  universal  human  vocation  must  be  the  vocation  to  love." 

-  Paul  ].  WatkU,  St.  Norbert  College' 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-87840-894-0  I  cloth  I  $29.95 


The  Undreamed 
Has  Happened 

God  Lives  Within  Us 

George  A.  Moloney,  S.J. 

Have  you  always  wondered  what 
the  term  "Christian  Mysticism" 
means?  Here  is  your  chance  to  find 
out.  In  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Christian  East,  it  means  that  God 
lives  within  us.  Follow  the  fascinating  trail  that  Fr  Maloney  traces 
through  the  great  writings  of  the  spiritual  saints,  thinkers  and 
preachers  of  the  eastern  Fathers  of  the  Church.  He  shows  in 
illuminating  detail  how  they  examined,  probed,  promoted  and 
practiced  a  way  of  life  brought  to  magnificent  fulfillment  through 
what  they  simply  called  "deification"  or  "divinization."  A  book 
that  can  change  your  life. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-01 7-X   I   paper  I  $24-95 


The  Completion 
of  the  Project  of 
the  West  and  its 
Romantic  Sequel 

Essays  in  the  History 
of  Western  Culture 

Patrick  Madigan,  SJ. 


Writing  from  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  Fr. 
Patrick  Madigan  definitely  takes  the  long  view  of  things.  Bombatded 
as  we  are  by  daily  events  and  crises,  we  need  at  times  to  go  to  the  top 
of  a  high  cultural  building  and  look  down  at  the  patterns  and  flows 
below  in  how  we  live  and  think.  Madigan  does  this  by  presenting  the 
Aristotelian  analysis,  the  Plotinian  synthesis,  the  Cartesian  response, 
the  Leibnizian/Kantian  strategy  all  as  failures  and,  what  he  calls  the 
current  romantic  settlement,  as  a  victory  indistinguishable  from 
defeat.  On  this  foundation  he  then  turns  to  Jesus'  role  as  the  true 
experience  of  God's  f  idelity  in  our  lives. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-019-6   I   paper   I  $19.95 


Georgetown  University  Press 

p:  800  537  5487  I  f:410  516  6998 
www.press.georgetown.edu 


University  of  Scranton  Press 

p:  800  941  3081  I  f:  800  941  8804 
www.scrantonpress.com 


Fordham  University  Press 

p:  800  247  6553  I  £419  281  6883 
www.fordhampress.com 


Important  new  books  from  the 
Association  of  Jesuit  University  Presses 


Thwugli  Phenomenology  to  Thought 
William  J.  Richardson,  S.J. 

Preface  by  Martin  Hfiik-i^gLT 
Willi  .1  new  prvfjix-  In  the  author 


Heidegger 

Through  Phenomenology 
to  Thought 

William  J.  Richardson,  S.J. 
Fourth  Edition 
Preface  by  Martin  Heidegger 
New  preface  by  the  author 

New  in  paperpack 


In  a  classic  account  of  the  evolution 
of  Heidegger's  work  as  a  whole, 
William  J.  Richardson  provides  a  detailed,  systematic,  and 
illuminating  account  of  both  divergences  and  fundamental 
continuities  in  Heidegger's  philosophy,  especially  in  light  of 
recently  published  works. 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-8232-2255-1  I  864pp.  I   paper  I  $50.00 


Awakenings 

Gabriel  Marcel 

Marcel 's  autobiography  translated  by 
Peter  Rogers. 

Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-87462-653-6  I  250  pp.  I  $25.00 


A  Student's  Guide 
to  the  Liberal  Arts 

Edited  by  Wilburn  T.  Standi 

"An  excellent  introduction  for  college  level 
students."  - ]eff  von  Arx,  S.J.,  Fordham  University 
"...  a  wealth  of  information  in  a  superb  ori- 
entation text."  -C.  W.  Spinks,  Trinity  University 

Rockhurst  University  Press 

ISBN  1-886761-27-2  I  cloth  I  $35.00 
ISBN  1-886761-28-0  I  paper  I  $20.00 


Fully  Instructed  and 
Vehemently  Influenced: 

Catholic  Preaching 
in  Anglo-Colonial 

America 

Joseph  C.  Linck 


Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-916101-40-1  I  216  pp.  I  $35.00 


Love  and  Friendship 

Jules  Toner 

Edited  by  Andrew  Tallon. 

Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-87462-650-1   I   330  pp.  I  $35.00 


Abstracts  of  Rahner's 
Theological  Investigations 

Daniel  Pekarske 

Marquette  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-87462-683-8   I  656  pp.   I  $35.00 


Conscience 

ACROSS  BORDERS 

An  Ctkus  tf  CkMRyhi  WUfo  AMm 


Conscience 
Across  Borders 

An  Ethics  of  Glohal  Rights 
and  Religious  Pluralism 

Vernon  Ruland,  S.J . 


A  leading  ethicist  draws  on  years  of 
experience  in  multicultural  settings  to 
outline  a  new  kind  of  individual  ethics  - 
one  rooted  in  values  of  self-worth  and 
responsiveness  to  others  that  takes 
a  middle  ground  between  universalism  and  relativism. 

University  of  San  Francisco  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9664059-2-7   I   paper   I  $15.95 


Marquette  University  Press 

p:  800-247-6553  I  f:  419-281-6883 
www.marquette.edu/mupress 


Rockhurst  University 

P:  800  247  6553  I  f:  419  281  6883 
www.rockhurstpress.org 


Saint  Joseph's  University  Press 

p:  610-660-3400  I  f:  610-660-3410 
www.sju.edu/sjupress 


University  of  San  Francisco  Press 

P:  800  247  6553  I  f:  419  281  6883 
www.fordhampress.com 


submit  a  letter  of  introduction  and  resume, 
along  with  appropriate  approvals,  by  May  15, 
2003,  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources  (ED), 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
3211  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20017;  Fax  (202)  541-3412;  e-mail: 
resumes@usccb.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  St.  Albert 
the  Great  Newman  Parish  in  Las  Cruces,  N.M., 
is  seeking  a  hill-time  person  to  serve  as  Director 
of  Campus  Ministry.  St.  Albert's  is  a  vibrant  and 
growing  university  parish  serving  the  student 
faith  community  at  New  Mexico  State 
University.  The  director  is  responsible  for  pro- 
grams ranging  from  retreats  to  adult  confirma- 
tion and  social  activities  to  social  justice.  An  M.A 
in  pastoral  ministry  or  related  field  is  required, 
along  with  some  experience  in  pastoral  ministry. 
Send  resume  to:  Chuck  Boehmer,  St.  Albert  the 
Great  Newman  Parish,  2615  S.  Solano,  Las 
Cruces,  NM  88001.  For  questions,  call  Chuck  at 
(505)  522-6202;  e-mail:  info@newman-center. 
org;  www.newman-center.org. 

DIRECTOR,  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Energetic  parish 
in  suburban  northern  New  Jersey  is  searching 
for  the  right  youth  minister.  This  full-time 
minister  will  coordinate  programs  and  process- 
es involving  the  ongoing  faith  formation 
through  which  youth  and  their  families  live  out 
their  baptismal  call  within  the  life  of  the  parish. 
Undergraduate  degree,  including  recent  theol- 
ogy courses,  and  ministry  experience  with 
youth  required.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
giving  reasons  for  desiring  to  work  in  youth 
ministry  to:  Parish  Coordinator,  St.  Patrick 
Parish,  41  Oliver  St.,  Chatham,  NJ  07928;  e- 
mail:  sr.barbara@st-pats.org. 

HISPANIC    MINISTRY/SOCIAL  CONCERNS. 


Holy  Redeemer  Parish  seeks  full-time,  bilingual 
(Spanish/English)  director  of  Hispanic 
Ministry/Social  Concerns.  Experience  and 
related  degree  required.  Send  resume  to:  Leo 
Langer,  Holy  Redeemer  Church,  503  W.  Lyon, 
Marshall,  MN  56258;  e-mail:  llanger@holy- 
redeemer.com. 

PRINCIPAL— THE  FRANCISCAN  SCHOOL.  The 

Catholic  Community  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  visionary  to  principal  its  K-8  parochial 
school.  The  Franciscan  School,  founded  in 
August  2000,  is  a  state-of-the-art  educational 
facility  possessing  a  strong  and  diverse  faculty 
and  a  current  enrollment  of  550.  Applicants  must 
be  practicing  Catholics  possessing  a  master's 
degree,  preferably  in  educational  administration 
or  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  demonstrated  a  minimum  of 
five  years'  experience  in  instructional  leadership, 
school  management  and  human  resources  and 
have  or  be  capable  of  obtaining  a  N.C.  princi- 
pal's certificate.  Additionally,  a  commitment  to 
community  involvement  and  service  is  essential. 
The  principal  of  The  Franciscan  School  must  be 
a  caring  and  compassionate  educator,  enthusias- 
tic and  capable  of  collaboration  with  parents,  fac- 
ulty and  a  large  parish  staff.  The  start  date  is  July 
1,2003. 

We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits  package 
that  includes  medical,  dental,  life  insurance, 
pension,  paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Interested  candidates  should  send  their  resume, 
a  statement  of  educational  philosophy  and  a  list- 
ing of  three  references  by  April  30  to:  Principal 
Search  Committee,  11401  Leesville  Road, 
Raleigh,  NC  27613.  Material  may  also  be  faxed 
to  (919)  870-1790  or  sent  by  e-mail  to 


Sacred  Time  at  Corazon 

Set  within  an  environment  of  contemplative  space,  solitude, 
and  leisure.  Sacred  Time  is  a  personal  enrichment  experience 
for  self-motivated  women  who  need  refreshment  of  mind, 
body  and  spirit  within  a  loosely  knit  community  setting. 
Sacred  Time  may  be  taken  in  weeks,  months  or  extended 
stay,  September  to  June.  

For  further  information: 

Corazon  Staff,  Box  180,  Glasco,  NY  12432-0189 
Ph:  (845)  246-8941;  Fax:  (845)  246-5610 
e-mail:  kbgcor@ulster.net 


joan@stfrancisraleigh.org. 

YOUTH  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  to  bring  the 
Catholic  faith  to  life  for  some  enthusiastic 
young  people.  Competitive  salary  with  benefits. 
Degree  preferred  or  experience  and  completion 
of  diocesan  training  necessary.  Send  resume  to: 
Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Church,  644  S.  9th  St., 
Lake  Wales,  FL  33853.  Please  include  employ- 
ment and  volunteer  history.  Three  personal  ref- 
erences whom  you  have  known  for  at  least  five 
years  (include  address  and  telephone  number). 
Selection  process  will  require  criminal  back- 
ground check  and  employment  verification 
screening.  Resumes  need  to  be  received  no  later 
than  May  9. 

Retreats 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  PINES  RETREAT  CENTER  in 

Fremont,  Ohio,  offers  private,  preached  and 
directed  retreats.  Private  bedrooms,  dining 
room,  63  acres  of  meditation  areas,  walking 
paths,  swimming  pool.  Three  hermitages.  Call 
for  brochure:  (419)  332-6522;  e-mail: 
olprc@ezworks.net;  Web  site:  www.nwonline- 
.net/thepines. 

Seminars 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  SEMINAR  ON  CARMELITE 
SPIRITUALITY,  July  22-28,  Center  for 
Spirituality,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.  Theme  for  2003:  Contemplative  Prayer  in 
a  Time  of  Crisis.  Speakers:  Culligan,  Egan, 
FitzGerald,  Kavanaugh,  Larkin,  Seelaus, 
Welch.  Center  for  Spirituality,  Saint  Mary's 
College,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556;  Ph:  (574)  284- 
4636;  e-mail:  manuszak@saintmarys.edu. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazme.org/notices. cfni.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $132;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@amencapress.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101; 
by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America, 
106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Wedonot 
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letters 

View  of  Jesus 

Your  Of  Many  Things  column  on 
March  1 7  referred  to  Jesus  Before 
Christianity,  by  Albert  Nolan,  O.P. 
For  six  years  in  the  late  1970's,  my 
family  and  I  lived  in  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  during  which  I  did  a 
three-year  certificate  program  at  the 
Kolbe  School  of  Theology. 

One  of  our  three  main  teachers 
was  Father  Nolan.  We  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  Jesus  Before  Christianity 
the  year  before  it  was  published.  It  was 
and  is  still  a  refreshing,  provocative 
view  of  Jesus,  which  dramatically 
deepened  my  earlier  beliefs  and  made 
them  much  more  real.  That  change 
has  persisted.  My  memory  is  that  he 
had  a  similar  impact  on  the  other  par- 
ticipants. 

What  a  wonderful  difference  a  sin- 
gle individual  can  make! 

Terry  J.  van  der  Werff 
Devon,  Pa. 

American  Church 

I  was  saddened  by  Carol  K.  Coburn's 
haughty  and  dismissive  review  of  the 
book  Sisters:  Catholic  Nuns  and  the 
Making  of  America,  by  John  J.  Fialka 
(3/3).  In  her  haste  to  claim  the  book 
does  not  reflect  "much  of  the  relevant 
and  recent  scholarship  on  nuns," 
including,  one  presumes,  some  of  her 
own  work,  she  misses  the  basic  point  of 
the  book. 

Among  the  recent  popular  histories 
of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  I 
don't  know  of  any  that  give  religious 
women  as  much  as  a  chapter  for  their 
role  in  building  the  church  in  America 
or  the  galaxies  of  hospitals,  schools  and 
other  institutions  that  stand  as  lasting 
but  mute  testimony  to  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  most 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  point  that 
Mr.  Fialka  makes,  which  is  that  for 
most  of  its  history  in  the  U.S.  the  face 
of  the  church  that  many  people  saw  was 
that  of  a  woman.  For  every  priest  there 
were  four  women  entering  the  church's 
religious  orders. 

Because  many  of  these  women  are 
no  longer  at  their  posts,  and  because 
much  of  the  academically  correct  work 


Ms.  Coburn  prefers  has  not  attracted 
the  interest  of  mainstream  writers  of 
church  history,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
educated  Catholics  asking  why  they 
should  feel  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
retirement  needs  for  elderly  sisters. 

I  think  your  readers  will  find  that 
Mr.  Fialka's  book  is  much  more  than 
what  Ms.  Coburn  condescendingly 
describes  as  "well-meaning."  It  is 
packed  with  exciting,  well-documented 
and  well-told  stories  that  will  help 
Americans — not  just  Catholics — under- 
stand how  Catholic  nuns  helped  to 
advance  the  mission  of  the  church  in 
American  culture.  Without  their 
mighty  works  and  lessons  of  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  frontiers,  during  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  civil  rights  movement; 
without  their  quiet  hopefulness  and 
perseverance  in  coundess  classrooms 
and  hospital  corridors,  we  would  be  a 
different  and  spiritually  poorer  nation. 

Francis  J.  Butler 
President,  Foundations  and  Donors 
Interested  in  Catholic  Activity 
Washington,  D.C. 

Wonderful  Gift 

Your  Christmas  2002  issue  arrived  by 
sea  mail  last  evening!  It  was  a  wonderful 
gift  to  help  me  celebrate  my  patron 
saint's  feast  day.  I  class  Paul  Mariani's 
poem  on  St.  Joseph  with  G.  K. 
Chesterton's.  No  higher  praise  can  I 
give.  And  the  icon,  "Shadow  of  the 
Father,"  by  William  Hart  McNichols,  I 
will  treasure.  I  have  put  both  poem  and 
icon  up  on  the  wall  of  my  room.  They 
will  be  an  inspiration  as  I,  Joseph,  try  to 
be  a  "shadow  of  the  Father"  to  Christ- 
in-the-poor  here  in  the  Himalayas. 

J.  M.  Abraham,  S.J. 
Darjeeling,  India 

Cooperation 

Robert  P.  Maloney,  CM.,  (3/10) 
encourages  those  people  in  the  church 
who  waver  on  the  importance  of  the 
laity  to  read  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans  (Rom  16:4)  regarding  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Gentile  communi- 
ties to  the  married  couple  Priscilla  and 
Aquila. 

Father  Maloney  asks  "that  the 
Catholic  lay  person  of  the  21st  century 
should  be  capable  of  cooperating  with 
other  members  of  the  church."  For 
that  to  happen,  other  members  of  the 


church,  including  bishops,  would  also 
have  to  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  laity.  It  was  coincidental  that  in 
that  same  issue  of  America  (Signs  of 
the  Times)  Kathleen  L.  McChesney, 
director  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Office  for 
Child  and  Youth  Protection  was  quot- 
ed as  saying  she  thought  "bishops 
should  allow  Voice  of  the  Faithful  to 
meet  in  the  churches  of  their  dioce- 
ses." 

How  can  it  be  possible  for  the 
laity  of  the  21st  century  to  become 
like  Priscilla  and  Aquila  if  most  bish- 
ops refuse  to  relinquish  their  power 
and  authority  on  such  a  minor  issue  as 
allowing  the  laity  to  use  our  facilities 
for  meetings?  Do  you  think  that  Paul 
would  have  refused  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  from  using  the  facilities  of  the 
early  church? 

Gerald  F  Holland 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Heave  a  Sigh 

The  article  "Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  by 
Greg  Kandra,  (3/17)  was  a  fine  one, 
except  for  the  phrase  "light  up  a 
smoke"  in  the  last  paragraph. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  create  an 
image  advocating  smoking,  with  all  that 
is  known  about  its  "non-prayerful," 
harmful  effects  on  health.  I  regretted 
seeing  that  in  your  publication. 

Joanne  Bobek 
Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Style  Today 

Thank  you  for  publishing  "The  Style 
of  Vatican  II,"  by  John  W.  O'Malley, 
S.J.,  (2/24).  Its  insights  are  uniformly 
sound,  and  the  author  has  thrown  con- 
temporary light  on  the  style  and  tone 
(as  well  as  the  sense  and  spirit)  of  the 
great  council.  It  is  better  than  a  step- 
by-step  response  to  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles's  treatment  of  the  council — 
although  that  kind  of  response  to 
Cardinal  Dulles  is  also  needed.  Father 
O'Malley  has  grasped  and  expressed 
well  the  conciliar,  open-ended  develop- 
ment and  progress  that  should  be  con- 
stitutive of  the  church  style  today. 

(Msgr.)  Frederick  R.  McManus 
Boston.  Mass. 

Active  Contemplation 

This  response  is  intended  as  an  encour- 
agement to  those  who,  like  Sally 
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Cunneen  (3/3),  find  it  difficult,  even  in 
private,  simultaneously  to  pray  the 
rosary  prayers  and  meditate  on  the 
mysteries. 

I  remember  Father  Louis  (Thomas) 
Merton  telling  us  Trappist-Cistercian 
scholastics  at  Gethsemani  some  40 
years  ago  that  he  prayed  the  rosary 
daily  "in  honor  of  the  mysteries"  (he 
did  not  elaborate  what  that  meant  for 
him).  For  myself,  I  have  developed  the 
habit  of  beginning  by  communing  with 
the  goodness  of  God  on  a  deep  experi- 
ential level.  Then,  when  praying  the 
mysteries,  I  experience  them  as  ways  in 
which  God  reveals  this  goodness.  Mary 
and  Joseph  are  models  of  response — 
this  "in  my  gut,"  not  in  my  head. 

So  here  is  God's  goodness  revealed 
in  the  Incarnation  and  the  events  of 
Jesus'  childhood  and,  again,  in  his  suf- 
fering and  death.  (How  marvelous  that 
his  goodness  led  him  to  become  so  vul- 
nerable!) When  Jesus  dies  on  the  cross, 
my  "old  self  seems  to  die  with  him  and 
when  he  rises  and  is  glorified  ("good- 
ness vindicated"),  my  "true  self 
(Merton's  term)  seems  liberated  with 
new  strength  and  purity  of  heart.  As 
Our  Lady  is  assumed  into  heaven  and 
crowned,  identified  with  her,  my  heart 
seems  to  share  her  glory. 

My  point  is  that,  for  some  of  us 
moderns,  rosary  meditation  continues 
to  be  not  only  possible,  but  a  useful 
way  to  evoke  a  surrender  of  mind  and 
heart  to  God  in  active  contemplation. 
It  would  be  regrettable  if  the  difficul- 
ties Ms.  Cunneen  mentions  should  dis- 
courage anyone,  including  her,  from 
the  creative  effort  needed  to  develop 
competence  in  a  form  of  prayer  found 
so  fruitful  over  the  centuries. 

(Rev.)  Don  Derivaux 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Inclusive 

The  article  "Lay  Catholics  in  the  21st 
Century,"  by  Robert  P.  Maloney,  CM. 
(3/10),  provided  an  excellent  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  modern  Catholic.  I  partic- 
ularly liked  what  the  author  said  about 
the  relationship  between  prayer  and 
action,  and  how  the  one  needs  the  other. 
I  think,  however,  that  he  missed  a  cou- 
ple of  points. 

When  Father  Maloney  wrote  that 


the  modern  Catholic  would  be  "pro- 
foundly lay"  and  went  on  to  quote 
Evangelii  Nuntiandi  describing  the  fami- 
ly as  "the  domestic  church,"  he  failed  to 
mention  that  many  of  those  families 
would  have  divorced  parents,  and  that 
many  of  the  children  would  be  stepchil- 
dren, and  others  would  be  single  par- 
ents or  simply  single  with  no  children. 
These  are  facts  of  modern  life. 
Catholics  in  such  situations  have  a  role 
to  play  in  the  church  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  the  traditional  "nuclear"  family. 
They  should  not  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered as  special  groups  with  particular 
pastoral  needs.  • 

He  points  out  rightly  that  Catholics 
today  are,  in  general,  well  schooled  and 
well  educated  and  can  contribute  their 
expertise  and  talents  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  church.  But  he  should  also  have 
said  that  such  Catholics  are  increasingly 
thinking  for  themselves  and  coming  to 
their  own  diverse  conclusions,  even  in 
cases  when  the  pope  and/or  the  bishops 
have  made  clear  statements.  The  church 
in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  an  excellent 
job  offering  educational  opportunities  at 
all  levels  to  Catholics,  but  ministering  to 
these  highly  educated  and  informed 
Catholics  is  a  different  matter. 

It  is  true  that  they  will  be  "multira- 
cial," but  they  will  also  be  "inclusive"  in 
terms  of  gender,  age,  disability,  sexual 
orientation,  diversity  of  religious  view- 
points, etc. 

Antony  M.  Visocchi 
Summit.  N.J. 

Friendship 

The  March  1 7  issue  of  America  gave  us 
the  wonderfully  human  reflections  of  a 
man  living  the  simple  Christian  life.  In 
this  world  today  of  untold  distractions, 
to  know  Christ  is  no  little  achievement 

In  "Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  Greg 
Kandra  tells  us  of  his  feelings  of  guilt 
when,  during  his  retreat  to  the  Abbey  of 
Gethsemani,  he  chooses  to  share  the 
companionship  of  a  friend  rather  than 
respond  to  the  chapel  bell  for  evening 
prayer.  He  decides  that  the  simple  litur- 
gy of  friends  is  prayer  at  its  best.  So  I 
say,  thank  you  for  reminding  us  that 
when  we  respect  our  friends  we  are 
responding  to  Christ's  command  to  love 
one  another. 

Jack  A.  Artale 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


Handicaps 

I  have  read  with  interest  many  of 
George  Weigel's  recent  defenses  of  the 
current  war  with  Iraq,  including  the 
most  recent  in  America  (3/31).  I 
believe  his  case,  though  articulate  and 
reasoned,  suffers  from  several  signifi- 
cant handicaps.  The  first  is  the  confu- 
sion of  conservative  politics  and  moral 
reasoning.  I  suspect  that  Weigel  first 
makes  his  conclusions  on  political 
grounds,  and  only  then  turns  to  church 
teaching  for  support.  Second,  Weigel's 
argument  fails  to  take  sufficiently  into 
account  recent  Catholic  social  teaching 
(especially  that  of  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
whose  mind  he  purportedly  knows  so 
well),  where  there  is  indeed  a  stronger 
presumption  against  violence  precisely 
because  of  the  existence  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Finally,  I  believe  that 
Weigel  is  somewhat  naive  in  presuming 
the  good  intentions  of  our  government 
and  in  claiming  for  it  a  certain  moral 
high  ground  that  makes  war  not  only 
acceptable,  but  our  duty.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  is  no  slouch  when  it  comes  to 
just  war  reasoning,  and  is  less  affected 
by  American  political  agendas.  We 
should  listen  to  him. 

Mark  Mossa,  S.J. 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Confrontation 

One  element  missing  from  the  article 
by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  on  the  just 
war  theory  (3/24)  is  a  consideration  of 
the  virtue  of  prudence.  Prudence  is 
exercised  in  applying  just  war  criteria  in 
the  difficult  gray  areas  of  human  deci- 
sion making.  In  such  situations,  prudent 
Christians  sometimes  come  to  differing 
decisions  as  to  whether  a  war  is  just. 

Just  war  criteria  have  developed 
over  the  centuries.  The  contemporary 
reality  of  terrorism  forces  us  to  look  at 
these  criteria  again.  Today  self-defense 
against  terrorism  may  call  for  military 
interventions.  We  need  to  develop  fur- 
ther criteria  for  just  interventions  in 
self-defense. 

Father  Christiansen  believes  that 
preventive  war  is  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion. An  even  greater  innovation  in 
Catholic  thought  is  a  de  facto  pacifism. 
Such  pacifism  could  lead  to  infinite 
diplomatic  initiatives  but  no  serious 
confrontation  with  evil. 

John  W.  Crossin,  O.S.F.S. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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the  word 

Alleluia! 

Easter  (B),  April  20,  2003 

Readings:  Acts  10:34a,  37-43;  Ps  118:1-2,  16-17,  22-23;  Col  3:1-4  (or  1  Cor  5:6b-8);  Jn  20:1-9 
This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  has  made  (Ps  1 1 8:24) 


NE  OF  THE  most  impressive 
scenes  in  the  movie  "The 
Wizard  of  Oz"  is  Dorothy's 
entrance  into  the  Land  of  Oz. 


At  that  moment,  the  original  sepia  tones 
of  the  film  become  brilliant  Technicolor. 
Tornado-beaten  earth  gives  way  to  a 
boldly  colorful  magical  land,  where  every- 
thing is  strange  but  beautiful.  The  trans- 
formation is  striking! 

I  am  reminded  of  this  scene  as  I  reflect 
on  the  transformation  that  we  celebrate  at 
Easter.  I  do  so  not  only  because  of  the 
spectacular  splash  of  color  that  character- 
izes the  feast,  but  because  of  the  all- 
encompassing  transformation  that  Easter 
promises.  In  a  way  similar  to  but  far  sur- 
passing that  scene,  a  wondrous  world  of 
mystery  opens  up  before  us,  inviting  us  to 
step  into  it. 

The  movies  are  not  the  only  medium 
that  re-enacts  transformation.  The  thread 
of  dramatic  reversal  is  woven  throughout 
the  readings  of  the  Easter  Vigil.  They  lead 
us  through  the  chaotic  waters  of  creation 
over  the  rainbow  to  the  saving  waters  of 
baptism;  they  carry  us  safely  through  the 
threatening  sea  and  the  frightening- 
wilderness  to  a  place  of  hope  and  promise; 
they  move  us  out  of  terrifying  darkness 
into  the  hopeful  light  of  a  new  day.  In 
sepia  colors,  they  bring  us  to  the  threshold 
of  a  vista  more  glorious  than  the  Emerald 
City.  This  vista  is  not  a  fanciful  dream,  as 
was  Dorothy's.  It  is  real,  as  real  as  life  and 
death.  Actually,  it  is  as  real  as  death  and 
new  life. 

Our  first  step  out  of  the  sepia  world  of 
the  past  into  the  glittering  world  of  mys- 
tery is  really  a  step  into  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism. The  Easter  Vigil  readings  prepare  us 
for  that  climactic  moment  when  we  make 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 
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our  initial  plunge  into  saving  waters  or 
renew  our  baptismal  commitment.  The 
words  we  pronounce  are  simple:  I  do 
renounce!  I  do  believe!  But  as  is  the  case 
in  every  covenant  commitment,  these 
words  transform  us  into  new  people.  We 
wear  new  clothes  and  surround  ourselves 
with  fresh  plants  to  remind  ourselves  of 
this  new  life. 

The  Gospel  readings  for  both  the 
Vigil  and  the  Mass  of  Easter  Day  report 
the  utter  confusion  of  Jesus'  followers. 
The  women,  who  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, went  to  anoint  a  dead  body. 
Confronted  by  the  empty  tomb,  Mary 
concluded  that  Jesus'  body  had  been 
taken.  When  Peter  and  John  arrived  at 
the  tomb,  they  did  not  understand  what 
had  happened.  No  one  seems  to  have 
expected  anything  like  a  resurrection.  But 
then,  who  could  blame  them?  The  resur- 
rection was  a  manifestation  of  the  myste- 
rious power  of  God,  not  some  imagina- 
tive M.G.M.  production. 

The  Gospels  do  not  describe  what 
happened  to  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  res- 
urrection; they  recount  how  his  followers 
experienced  its  effects.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
Easter  readings  focus  on  the  implications 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  lives  of  Jesus' 
followers.  Paul  instructs  his  converts  that 
joined  to  Christ,  they  must  now  live  a  new 
way.  Having  been  raised  with  Christ  from 
the  dead,  they  must  purge  themselves  of 
their  old  way  of  living.  They  are  on  the 
threshold  of  newness.  A  wondrous  world 
of  mystery  has  opened  up  before  them, 
inviting  them  to  step  into  it. 

We  are  not  unlike  those  first  follow- 
ers. Though  we  know  well  the  Easter 
story,  we  never  seem  fully  to  grasp  its 
meaning.  Like  them,  we  so  often  contin- 
ue to  live  burdened  with  our  dashed 
hopes  and  with  our  misunderstanding  of 
God's  mysterious  power.  Like  them,  we 
come  to  the  tomb  and  expect  to  find 


death,  but  instead  we  find  signs  of  a  new 
life  that  we  cannot  even  begin  to  compre- 
hend. Like  them,  we  do  not  realize  that 
our  history  has  been  broken  open  and  is 
now  filled  with  the  resurrected  presence  of 
Christ. 

Unfortunately,  the  transformation  of 
which  the  readings  speak  is  not  easily  rec- 
ognized. Our  world  overwhelms  us  with 
evidence  of  death  and  destruction  and  not 
with  signs  of  the  lavish  life  of  the  Emerald 
City  of  Oz.  Despite  this,  our  faith  assures 
us  that  the  tomb  is  empty  because  Jesus 
has  risen;  it  assures  us  that  death  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  life.  It  is  only  in  faith  that 
we  can  accept  this  mystery.  But  if  we  do 
accept  it  and  live  our  lives  believing  that 
this  has  indeed  happened,  we  will  make  it 
real  in  our  world. 

Paul  tells  us  how  to  do  this.  We  must 
purge  ourselves  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
of  resentfulness  and  revenge.  We  must 
refrain  from  taking  delight  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others  and  from  taking  advantage 
of  them  for  our  own  benefit.  Instead  we 
must  live  in  sincerity  and  truth,  neighbor- 
liness  and  honesty.  Easter  is  a  time  to  cel- 
ebrate life,  to  value  life  in  all  of  its  forms 
and  at  all  of  its  stages.  A  wondrous  world 
of  mystery  has  opened  up  before  us,  invit- 
ing us  to  step  into  it. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  In  what  ways  is  Easter  faith  calling 
you  to  a  new  life? 

•  What  holds  you  back  from  stepping 
across  the  threshold  into  resurrection- 
living? 

•  Pray  for  the  courage  to  take  the 
step. 


Strengthen  the 
Church  at  Home 
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hrough  the  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal,  parishioners  like  you  help  their  neighbors  who 
struggle  to  meet  the  faith  needs  of  their  parishes  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies: 


DIOCESE  OF  AMARILLO — Of  the  48  parishes  and  missions  in  this  north  Texas  diocese — many 
with  fewer  than  100  families — more  than  half  lack  a  full-time  priest,  and  13  currently  receive 
funding  to  keep  their  doors  open. 

DIOCESE  OF  CHEYENNE — Proceeds  from  the  collection  help  to  support  the  work  of  33 
diocesan  priests  who  serve  50,000  Catholics  scattered  throughout  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

DIOCESE  OF  LUBBOCK — Funding  aids  14  seminarians  who  are  preparing  to  serve  in  this 
frontier  diocese  of  63  parishes. 

EASTERN  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  BYZANTINE  TRADITION— Support  from  the  collection 
allows  the  struggling  Eastern  Catholic  dioceses  of  the  United  States  to  keep  their  ancient 
traditions  alive  in  small  and  scattered  parishes. 

THE  ARCHDIOCESE  FOR  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES,  USA— CHMA  grants  help  Catholic 
chaplains  to  provide  pastoral  care  for  the  more  than  1.2  million  Catholics  in  uniform  and  their 
dependents,  patients  in  Veteran  Administration  hospitals,  and  federal  employees  overseas. 

Help  support  those  communities  where  the  Church  is  striving  to  take  hold 
and  to  grow.  Please  give  generously  when  the  Catholic  Home  Missions 
Appeal  is  taken  up  in  your  parish  on  April  26-27  (in  most  dioceses). 


VVonie 


The  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  is  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  ' 
Secretariat  for  Home  Missions 

321  1  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017-1  194 
Phone:  202-54 1 -5400  Website:  www.usccb.org/hm 
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Of  Many  Things 


THE  television  coverage 
of  the  war  in  Iraq  has  been 
like  none  other.  As  soon  as 
President  Bush's  deadline 
of  March  19  had  passed,  TV  viewers 
were  offered  die  opportunity  to  see,  in 
"real  time,"  images  from  the  besieged 
city  of  Baghdad.  And  thanks  to 
"embedded"  reporters,  viewers  could 
peer  into  the  everyday  life  of  U.S.  sol- 
diers in  Iraq.  But  the  results  of  this 
access  by  television  reporters  and 
crews  has  been — at  least  during  the 
first  few  days — mixed  at  best  and  dis- 
turbing at  worst. 

To  begin  with,  the  practice  of 
"embedding"  journalists,  while  provid- 
ing gready  increased  access  for  jour- 
nalists, allowed  TV  reporters  to  pro- 
vide viewers  in  the  first  few  days  with 
the  kind  of  celebratory  coverage  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  U.S. 
Army  recruiting  video.  At  times 
reporters  seemed  almost  giddy  to  be 
riding  on  an  aircraft  carrier,  wearing 
camouflage  or  crossing  the  desert  on  a 
tank.  The  oddly  jokey  banter  between 
the  anchors  in  New  York  and  Atlanta 
and  those  in  the  field  was  especially 
jarring,  particularly  in  light  of  the  hor- 
rible events  they  were  supposed  to  be 
covering. 

"Embedding"  worked  to  the 
Pentagon's  favor,  at  least  at  first.  But 
does  it  serve  to  inform  and  increase 
understanding  among  viewers?  While 
it  is  natural  to  expect  American 
reporters  to  side  with  American 
troops,  one  wonders  whether  any 
reporters  would  in  the  future  "embed" 
themselves  with  refugees  on  the  move, 
with  poor  Kurds  or  Shiites  or  with  any 
ordinary  Iraqi  citizens.  This  is  part  of 
the  war,  too,  and — regardless  of  one's 
opinions  about  the  conflict — it 
deserves  to  be  reported  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  situation  more  fully. 

;  ma)  be  the  first  casualty  of 
"embedding." 

Whether  or  not  the  term  "embed- 
ding" was  meant  to  evoke  the  phrase 
"in  bed  with"  is  an  open  question. 
Clearly  the  Pentagon  hoped  diat 
increased  access  for  journalists  would 
mean  more  stories  about  the  U.S. 
troops,  which  might  strengthen  sup- 
port for  the  war,  even  among  those 


initially  opposed  to  the  conflict. 
"Embedded"  reporters  also  have  a  raft 
of  high-tech  equipment  with  which  to 
file  their  reports.  The  resulting  temp- 
tation is  to  file  reports  simply  because 
one  can,  not  because  there  is  anything 
new  to  report,  and  this  leads  to  even 
more  profiles  of  soldiers  and  gee-whiz 
accounts  of  military  hardware. 

Overall,  one  was  reminded  of  the 
recent  coverage  of  the  Olympics,  when 
networks  decided  to  furnish  more  of  a 
"story."  Instead  of  simply  airing  sports 
events  (which  supposedly  only  men 
like),  networks  now  give  viewers  an 
overarching  narrative  (which  suppos- 
edly women  like).  War  is  now  pack- 
aged in  a  similar  fashion.  So  viewers 
first  saw  stories  of  soldiers  and  their 
families,  similar  to  the  "Up  Close  and 
Personal"  Olympic  profiles,  as  a  sort  of 
preview  of  the  feature  event. 

But  beyond  these  individual  pro- 
files, television  needs  an  overarching 
narrative — and  it  must  conform  to 
what  we  are  used  to  seeing  in  movies. 
Thus  the  supporting  cast  of  intrepid 
journalists,  high-tech  weapons  that 
never  injure  innocent  civilians,  sad  but 
hopeful  family  members,  feckless  allies 
(except  the  plucky  British),  an  evil  dic- 
tator and,  to  ensure  that  it's  not  too 
depressing,  some  humorous  moments 
(but  not  too  many).  In  the  background 
are  slick  computer  graphics,  martial 
music  and  colorful  maps.  It  is  part  of 
the  networks'  efforts  to  make  the  war 
entertaining — that  is,  to  make  it  sell- 
able. 

And  many  of  us  buy  it.  In  his  inci- 
sive book  Wartijne,  Paul  Fussell  dis- 
cusses the  promotion  of  the  Second 
World  War  to  the  American  public.  In 
a  chapter  entitled  "Accentuate  the 
Positive"  he  writes:  "All  this  morale- 
sustaining  publicity  works,  of  course, 
because  it  operated  in  a  society  which 
has  not  just  developed  advertising  to  a 
high  pitch,  but  trained  an  immense 
audience  to  believe  it — and  enjoy  it." 

If  the  media  fail  to  inform  the 
American  public  fully  or  well,  for 
whatever  reason,  many  will  be  less 
likely  to  understand  this  war.  And  in 
not  understanding  it,  we  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  go  to  war,  once  again. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Medicaid  Cuts 

MEDICARE,  THE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
program  for  Americans  over  65,  is  get- 
ting much  attention  these  days, 
because  of  the  president's  much-con- 
tested plan  to  provide  prescription 
benefits  for  low-income  seniors.  Medicaid,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  supposed  to  provide  medical  care  for  poor 
people  of  all  ages,  is  facing  changes  of  a  decidedly  nega- 
tive kind  that  threaten  to  leave  millions  with  no  health 
benefits  at  all. 

Medicaid  covers  45  million  people — five  million  more 
than  Medicare.  Its  cost  has  been  borne  more  or  less 
equally  by  the  federal  government  and  the  states  that 
administer  it.  Throughout  the  boom  years  of  the  1990s, 
the  states  were  largely  able  to  cope  with  the  costs — the 
second  largest  after  education.  But  now,  in  a  period  of 
economic  downturn,  they  face  their  worst  budget  crisis  in 
50  years  as  the  costs  of  Medicaid  continue  to  grow  dra- 
matically. 

There  are  three  main  causes  for  this  sharp  growth  in 
expenditure:  the  spiraling  costs  of  prescription  drugs,  the 
accompanying  upsurge  in  the  price  of  long-term  care  for 
an  increasingly  aging  population  and  the  fact  that 
Medicaid  has  been  serving  more  and  more  low-income 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  the  State  Children's  Health 
Insurance  Program,  which  for  five  years  has  been  provid- 
ing coverage  for  children  whose  low-income  families  are 
not  quite  poor  enough  to  be  eligible  for  Medicaid. 
Because  of  budget  constraints  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  provide  fiscal  relief  to  the  states 
for  these  two  programs,  cuts  are  already  well  under  way. 
The  Kaiser  Commission  on  Medicaid  and  the  Uninsured 
found  that  18  states  had  either  tightened  Medicaid  eligi- 
bility rules  in  2002  or  plan  to  do  so  in  2003.  Nebraska,  for 
instance,  reduced  the  income  level  at  which  families  can 
quality  for  Medicaid  so  sharply  that  an  estimated  12  per- 
cent will  be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Similarly,  the 
Oklahoma  legislature  has  given  its  approval  for  large  cut- 
backs in  the  eligibility  of  children,  seniors  and  disabled 
persons,  removing  as  many  as  80,000  from  coverage  and 
all  but  eliminating  the  Schip  program  there. 

A  report  by  Families  USA  has  highlighted  the  value  of 
Schip,  citing  one  study  that  found  that  enrollment  in  a 
children's  health  program,  even  for  a  year,  brought  with  it 
the  impressive  benefit  of  a  drop  to  16  percent  from  57 


percent  among  those  with  an  unmet  or  delayed  health 
care  need.  The  report  also  points  out  that  pressure  to 
reduce  health  spending  comes  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
as  family  heads  lose  jobs  and,  with  them,  access  to 
employer-sponsored  benefits.  The  administration  itself 
has  warned  that  in  the  next  three  years,  Schip  enrollment 
may  drop  by  as  many  as  900,000.  This  is  not  only  because 
of  the  recession;  it  is  also  an  effect  of  a  so-called  "funding 
dip"  that  was  built  into  the  original  Schip  funding 
arrangements  as  part  of  the  1997  Balanced  Budget  Act. 

Making  the  overall  picture  still  darker,  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  introduced 
an  administration  proposal  in  January  to  restructure 
Medicaid  in  a  way  that  would  pressure  the  states  to  accept 
block  grants  rather  than  continue  with  the  present  system 
of  roughly  half-and-half  federal-state  cost  sharing. 
Advocates  like  Families  USA,  however,  point  out  that  by 
placing  a  cap  on  Medicaid  costs,  block  grants  would  limit 
the  states  in  their  ability  to  respond  to  increased  needs  for 
Medicaid  during  economic  downturns  in  the  future  and 
would  put  health  care  at  risk  for  millions  of  poor  people. 

Similarly,  Sharon  Daly,  vice  president  for  social  policy 
at  Catholic  Charities  USA,  considers  the  measure  "a  dan- 
gerous proposal."  She  told  America  that  because 
Medicaid  is  an  open-ended  entitlement  for  the  states,  fed- 
eral matching  funds  rise  and  fall  with  actual  state  expendi- 
tures. "As  state  costs  have  increased  to  accommodate 
unpredictable  factors — like  rising  costs  of  health  services 
for  new  treatments  and  new  epidemics  like  H.I.V.- 
AIDS — as  well  as  factors  like  the  aging  of  the  Medicaid 
population,  along  with  an  increase  in  eligibility  for  the 
working  poor,"  she  said,  "the  federal  share  of  the  costs 
rose  automatically."  But  the  administration's  proposal,  she 
noted,  would  create  preset  limits  for  10  years,  a  situation 
that  would  force  states  to  bear  any  additional  costs  alone 
or  cut  health  services  for  some  of  the  most  vulnerable 
people  in  the  United  States. 

last  year  and  again  this  year,  Catholic  Charities  USA  wrote 
Congress  recommending  an  increase  in  the  government's 
matching  share  of  Medicaid  spending  in  the  states.  Even 
temporary  fiscal  relief  would  help  preserve  the  health 
care  safety  net  for  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 
Already  torn,  and  threatened  even  more  today  because  of 
ill-advised  tax  cuts  and  increased  military  spending,  this 
safety  net  for  the  health  requirements  of  the  neediest 
Americans  should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 
Bipartisan  support  in  Congress  could  provide  the 
strengthening  that  is  called  for. 
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Vatican:  Both  Sides  to  Blame  for 
Failure  to  Disarm 

Expressing  "deep  pain"  at  the  start  of 
U.S.  military  strikes  on  Iraq,  the  Vatican 
said  both  sides  were  to  blame  for  failing 
to  achieve  the  peaceful  disarmament  of 
Iraq  under  international  law.  In  a  state- 
ment on  March  20,  just  hours  after  U.S. 
missiles  began  striking  Baghdad,  the 
Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls  said  the  Vatican  lamented  Iraq's 
failure  to  comply  with  U.N.  disarma- 
ment resolutions  and  other  countries' 
abandonment  of  international  diplomacy 
to  resolve  the  crisis  peacefully. 

"The  Holy  See  noted  with  deep  pain 
the  evolution  of  the  latest  events  in 
Iraq,"  Navarro- Vails  said.  "On  one  hand, 
it  laments  that  the  Iraqi  government  did 
not  accept  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations — and  an  appeal  from  the  pope 
himself — that  asked  for  a  disarmament  of 
the  country,"  he  said.  "On  the  other 
hand,  it  deplores  that  the  path  of  negoti- 
ations under  international  law  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Iraqi  drama  was 
interrupted." 

Archbishop  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the 
Vatican  equivalent  of  foreign  minister, 
said  the  conflict  would  generate  terror- 
ism and  seriously  wound  Christian- 
Muslim  dialogue.  Archbishop  Tauran, 
speaking  in  late  March  to  an  Italian 
Catholic  weekly  magazine,  also  said  the 
start  of  the  war  saddened  him  above  all 
because  of  the  "contempt  [shown]  for 
international  law." 

"This  war  will  generate  all  the  extrem- 
isms  possible,  including  the  Islamic 
one....  It  will  provoke  terrorism,"  he  said. 
"And  it  will  inflict  a  great  wound  on  the 
dialogue  between  Christianity  and 
Islam."  Some  Arab  commentators,  he 
noted,  had  already  started  describing  the 
U.S.-led  invasion  of  Iraq  as  another 
Christian  "crusade"  into  Muslim  lands. 
"It  is  propaganda,  but  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  start  down  this  path,"  Archbishop 
Tauran  said. 

The  archbishop  said  the  war  had 
seemed  avoidable.  "We  have  everything 


we  need  to  resolve  controversies  among 
people  in  a  peaceful  way,"  he  said.  "I  ask 
myself  whether  all  the  resources  of  inter- 
national law  were  taken  advantage  of." 

The  archbishop  said  the  Vatican's  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  war  had  served 
a  purpose,  even  if  it  ultimately  failed  to 
prevent  the  conflict.  The  Vatican  "must 
be  the  voice  of  conscience,"  he  said,  and 
it  spoke  out  to  defend  the  value  of  peace, 
life,  human  rights  and  "above  all  the 
necessity  of  always  making  recourse  to 
law." 

"People  reflected.  At  a  certain  point, 
the  decision  belongs  to  those  responsible 
in  society.  They  must  establish  if  the 
moment  of  diplomacy  has  ended  and  if 
that  of  force  has  arrived,"  he  said.  "It  is 
their  responsibility,  and  their  conscience 
is  involved.  We  tried  to  illuminate  the 
consciences  of  those  responsible." 

Military  Archbishop:  Troops  Can 
Act  in  Good  Conscience 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Archdiocese  for 
the  Military  Services  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  priests  on  March  25  that  members  of 
the  armed  forces  should  carry  out  their 
duties  in  good  conscience,  because  they 
can  presume  the  integrity  of  the  leaders 
who  decided  to  go  to  war  in  Iraq. 

"Given  the  complexity  of  factors 
involved,  many  of  which  understandably 
remain  confidential,  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  for  members  of  our  armed 
forces  to  presume  the  integrity  of  our 
leadership  and  its  judgments,  and  there- 
fore to  carry  out  their  military  duties  in 
good  conscience,"  Archbishop  Edwin  F. 
O'Brien  said  in  the  letter. 

In  the  letter  the  archbishop  said  the 
moral  justification  for  the  invasion  of 
Iraq  likely  will  be  debated  long  after  the 
hostilities  cease.  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  factors  which  have  led  to  our  inter- 
vention will  eventually  be  made  public 
and  that  the  full  picture  of  the  Iraqi 
regime's  weaponry  and  brutality  will 
shed  helpful  light  upon  our  president's 
decision,"  he  wrote. 


His  letter  went  on  to  praise  the  com- 
mitment and  values  of  those  in  the  mili- 
tary and  their  families  and  to  thank 
Catholic  chaplains,  priests  at  home  and 
those  on  deployment  for  their  work. 

Earlier,  in  a  Lenten  message  dated 
March  7,  Bishop  John  Michael  Botean 
of  the  Romanian  Diocese  of  St.  George 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  told  the  people  of  his 
Eastern-rite  diocese  that  "any  direct 
participation  and  support  of  this  war 
against  the  people  of  Iraq  is  objectively 
grave  evil,  a  matter  of  mortal  sin." 

The  three-page  letter  from  Bishop 
Botean  discussed  the  church's  just  war 
theory  and  the  sections  of  the  Catechism, 
of  the  Catholic  Church  that  address  the 
conditions  for  military  force  and  the 
role  of  conscience  when  it  comes  to  fol- 
lowing "unjust  laws  or. ..measures  con- 
trary to  the  moral  order." 

"Beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  this  war 
is  morally  incompatible  with  the  person 
and  way  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Bishop  Botean 
wrote.  "With  moral  certainly  I  say  to 
you  it  does  not  meet  even  the  minimal 
standards  of  the  Catholic  just-war  theo- 
ry. Thus,  any  killing  associated  with  it  is 
unjustified  and,  in  consequence, 
unequivocally  murder."  He  said, 
"Direct  participation  in  this  war  is  the 
moral  equivalent  of  direct  participation 
in  an  abortion.  For  the  Catholics  in  the 
Eparchy  [Diocese]  of  St.  George,  I 
hereby  authoritatively  state  that  such 
direct  participation  is  intrinsically  and 
gravely  evil  and  therefore  absolutely 
forbidden." 


Religious  Leaders,  Organizations 
Respond  to  U.S.  War  on  Iraq 

U.S.  Catholic  bishops  and  other  reli- 
gious leaders  across  the  country  called 
for  prayers  for  civilians  and  troops 
affected  by  the  war  against  Iraq,  for 
guidance  and  wisdom  for  the  nation's 
leaders  and  most  of  all  for  peace.  The 
church  leaders  made  their  pleas  in  state- 
ments released  before  and  after 
President  Bush's  announcement  on 
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March  19  that  the  war  on  Iraq  had 
begun. 

"The  task  now  is  to  work  and  pray 
and  hope  that  war's  deadly  conse- 
quences will  be  limited,  that  civilian  life 
will  be  protected,  that  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  will  be  eliminated  and  that 
the  people  of  Iraq  will  soon  enjoy  peace 
with  freedom  and  justice,"  said  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111., 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 

War  is  both  "undesirable  and  unnerv- 
ing," Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilacqua  of 
Philadelphia  said.  "Vivid  memories  of 
the  anxiety,  devastation,  suffering  and 
loss  of  human  life. ..compel  us  to  do 
everything  possible  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution." 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago  urged  Catholics  to  pray  for  an 
end  to  the  war  and  for  "a  lasting  peace." 
"Such  a  peace  is  founded  on  the  desire 
to  protect  the  innocent.. .on  respect  for 
all  peoples  and  religions. ..and  on  the 
political  will  to  establish  structures  of 
cooperation,"  he  said. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches' 
general  secretary,  the  Rev.  Konrad 
Raiser,  called  the  U.S.  attacks 
"immoral,  illegal  and  ill-advised," 
"politically  dangerous"  and  "culturally 
unwise,"  because  they  will  "confirm  and 
aggravate  stereotypes  and. ..add  to  an 
image  of  the  West  marked  by  colonial- 
ism and  crusades."  The  global  church 
community  is  overwhelmingly  against 
the  war,  he  said. 


in  the  bombing  on 
March  22-23. 


Caritas  Treating  Injured  in 
Baghdad,  Assisting  Displaced 

Caritas  Iraq  has  been  treating  injured 
civilians  on  the  streets  of  Baghdad  and 
transporting  those  who  are  seriously 
wounded  to  local  hospitals,  according 
to  a  British  Catholic  aid  agency.  The 
Catholic  Agency  for  Overseas 
Development,  or  Cafod,  said  on  March 
25  that  staff  from  the  Caritas  Iraq 
health  centers  was  providing  assistance 
to  the  injured  and  their  families  and 
was  issuing  first-aid  kits  and  medical 
supplies  to  local  schools  and  those  in 
need.  In  Basra,  in  southern  Iraq,  medi- 
cal supplies  provided  by  Caritas  Iraq 
have  been  used  to  treat  nearly  400  peo- 
ple, mostly  women  and  children  injured 


Jesuit  Provincials 
Issue  Statement  on 
Abortion 

The  provincial  superiors 
of  the  1 0  provinces  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
the  United  States 
released  an  eight-page 
document  on  March  25 
stating  their  opposition 
to  abortion  and  reaffirm- 
ing the  sanctity  of  all 
human  life.  The  docu- 
ment was  written  to 
coincide  with  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Roe  v. 
Wade,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  made 
abortion  on  demand 
legal  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  "fer- 
vently declare  our  oppo- 
sition to  abortion  and 
our  support  for  the 
unborn,"  the  U.S.Jesuit 
leadership,  writes.  "In 
treating  this  delicate  and 
controversial  topic,  we 
hope  to  provide  our 
Jesuit  brothers,  col- 
leagues, parishioners  and 
students  with  the  spiritual  leadership  and 
ethical  guidance  they  expect  from  us."  In 
their  statement,  the  provincials  survey 
Catholic  faith  tradition  regarding  the 
right  to  life  and  the  distinctive  Jesuit 
approach  to  issues  around  human  life 
and  offer  reflections  on  the  task  of  public- 
dialogue  about  abortion  in  a  pluralistic 
society.  The  full  text  of  the  statement, 
Standing  for  the  Unborn,  is  at 
www.jesuit.org. 

News  Briefs 

•  In  a  message  on  March  25  to  military 
chaplains  attending  a  Vatican-spon- 
sored course  on  humanitarian  law, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  the  worldwide 
peace  protests  against  the  Iraqi  war 
showed  that  a  large  part  of  humanity 
rejects  war  as  a  means  to  resolve  con- 
flicts between  countries.  The  pope  said 
Christian  military  chaplains  had  the 


FAMILY  ATTENDS  PRAYER  SERVICE  FOR  PEACE.  Nine-year-old 
Alyce  Jakubielski  and  her  parents,  Robert  and  Monique,  attend  a 
prayer  service  for  peace  on  March  23  at  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Whiting,  Ind.  The  service  brought  together  families 
whose  loved  ones  are  serving  in  the  military.  (CNS  photo  by  Karen 
Callaway,  Northwest  Indiana  Catholic) 

duty  to  show  that  even  "in  the  midst  of 
the  harshest  fighting"  it  was  possible 
and  necessary  to  respect  the  dignity  of 
military  adversaries  and  civilian  victims. 
He  also  encouraged  military  chaplains, 
beyond  their  strictly  religious  role,  to 
help  educate  soldiers  in  the  ethical  val- 
ues that  underlie  humanitarian  law. 

•  During  a  meeting  in  Rome  on  March 
24,  Presiding  Bishop  Mark  S.  Hanson 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  told  Pope  John  Paul  II  he 
hoped  Lutherans  and  Catholics  could 
have  "limited,  interim  eucharistic  shar- 
ing" even  before  they  achieved  full 
unity. 

•  The  Canon  Law  Society  of  America 
has  issued  a  47-page  guide  to  following 
church  law  in  implementing  the  U.S. 
bishops'  norms  on  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  clerics. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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life  in  the  OO's 


A  Day  of  Short  Sleeves 
And  Promises  of  Spring 

£They  went  home  to  watch  their 
president  tell  the  world  about  war.' 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  in  New 
York  this  year  was  about  short- 
sleeved  shirts  hauled  out  of 
storage  and  men  and  women 
sweating  while  blowing  into 
bagpipes.  In  some  places  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  young  men  and  women  were 
inspired  to  talk  of  summer  plans,  filled 
with  promise.  The  women  wore  sleeve- 
less shirts;  some  of  the  young  men  were 
in  shorts.  Somebody  joked  about  forget- 
ting to  bring  along  sunblock.  The  hue  of 
his  skin  suggested  that  such  forgetful - 
ness  ought  not  become  a  habit  now  that 
spring  sunshine  had  arrived. 

Media  coverage  of  the  event  fol- 
lowed the  script  they  feel  obliged  to 
deliver  every  year:  Scenes  of  revelers 
clutching  beer  bottles  and  slurring  Irish 
ditties,  bragging  about  their  astonishing 
ability  to  process  great  amounts  of  alco- 
hol. These  are  set-piece  characters  in 
the  media's  seemingly  conspiratorial, 
but  actually  merely  lazy,  attempts  to 
convey  "Irish-American  culture"  to  the 
larger  world.  That  such  silly  behavior 
exists  cannot  be  doubted.  That  it  some- 
how represents  the  lives  and  interests  of 
many  millions  is  absurd  on  its  face.  But 
it  is  reported  as  such  all  the  same,  and 
rarely  questioned.  A  commentator  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  demanded  that 
Irish-Americans  "rethink"  the  way  in 
which  they  remember  Ireland's  patron 
saint,  but  she  seemed  pessimistic  that 
this  would  happen,  because  the  feckless 
Irish  actually  seemed  to  enjoy  drinking 
to  excess,  creating  havoc  and  celebrating 
such  unworthy  characters  as  Bishop 
John  Hughes. 

Some  years  ago,  a  visitor  from 
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Ireland  observed  the  festivities  in  New 
York  and  found  much  to  offend  him. 
The  parade  was  too  grim,  he  wrote. 
There  were  too  many  stiff  necks  and 
frowning  faces,  too  many  men  and 
women  in  cheerless  uniforms.  A  combi- 
nation of  these  criticisms  suggests  an 
event  in  which  stiff-spined  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  march  up  Fifth 
Avenue  with  large  frowns  and  paper 
bags  filled  with  beer  cans.  After  finish- 
ing the  march,  these  unhappy  men  and 
women  rampage  the  neighborhood 
while  maintaining  their  military  gait  and 
their  unearned  sense  of  grievance. 

On  a  day  of  short  sleeves  and 
promises  of  spring,  however,  it  was  hard 
to  find  marchers  who  fit  either  of  the 
media's  stereotypes — unless,  of  course, 
one  had  a  vested  interested  in  such  dis- 
coveries. The  view  from  East  79th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  across  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  offered  a 
plethora  of  images  that  seemed  wonder- 
fully rich  and  complex  and  moving,  and 
therefore  far  too  challenging  for  the 
chroniclers  of  stereotype. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  sight  of 
a  grey-haired  woman  marching  at  the 
head  of  a  contingent  called  The  Gaelic 
League,  whose  members  are  Irish 
Americans  of  various  ages  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  and  perhaps  terminally  ill  Irish 
language,  and  there  was  not  a  frown  nor 
a  bottle  of  beer  among  them.  The 
woman  leading  them  was  a  onetime 
grand  marshal,  Mary  Holt  Moore,  and 
she  carried  herself  with  dignity  despite 
evident  discomfort.  She  wore  an  Ace 
bandage  around  her  left  ankle.  She  nei- 
ther limped  nor  winced. 

The  men  of  Ladder  Company  13, 
Fire  Department  of  New  York,  watched 


the  parade  from  the  back  of  their  truck, 
parked  at  the  corner  of  East  79th  and 
Fifth.  On  Sept.  11,  Ladder  13  lost  five 
members,  along  with  four  members  of 
Engine  Company  22,  which  shared 
quarters  with  Ladder  13  on  East  85th 
Street.  As  the  F.D.N.Y.  Emerald 
Society  pipe  band  approached  the  inter- 
section, they  slowed  their  steps  and 
changed  their  tune.  They  played  a  dirge 
as  they  passed  by  the  truck,  and  their 
pace  was  sorrowfully  slow,  baby  steps.  It 
was  a  large  band,  and  it  took  several 
minutes  to  pass  the  truck,  all  eyes  for- 
ward. Finally,  when  the  last  pipers  were 
clear  of  79th  Street,  they  resumed  their 
marching  pace,  and  played  more  lively 
music.  Few  people  noticed  the  tribute, 
except  for  the  men  in  the  truck,  who 
stood  quietly  and  thought  about  the 
friends  they  had  lost.  Oddly,  there  was 
no  alcohol  in  sight,  no  rampaging  Irish 
men  and  women,  no  lout  trying  to 
remember  the  words  to  "Danny  Boy." 

On  and  on  the  marchers  came,  boys 
and  girls  from  Catholic  high  schools 
that  once  were  Irish  but  now  are  not. 
They  were  welcome  as  the  striving  suc- 
cessors to  the  Irish  boys  and  girls  who 
once  lived  in  their  neighborhoods.  The 
crowds  began  to  thin  as  the  day  wore  on, 
and — yes — some  people  asked  for  direc- 
tions to  the  nearest  bar.  Others  pushed 
strollers,  looked  at  watches  and  mut- 
tered about  catching  a  train. 

The  marching  wasn't  finished  until 
the  sun  was  gone.  The  subways  began 
filling  up  not  with  grim  avengers  or 
drunken  fools,  but  with  happy  people 
delighted  to  celebrate  their  heritage, 
their  faith  and  a  day  in  the  sunshine. 

They  went  home  to  watch  their 
president  tell  the  world  that  the  end  of 
winter  would  bring  not  joy  but  war.  The 
bombs  and  missiles  began  falling  in  Iraq 
48  hours  later,  and  soon  television 
brought  pictures  of  horror  and  devasta- 
tion. Friends  and  acquaintances  hung  on 
news  or  rumors  of  troop  movements. 
Their  children  were  in  the  gulf,  some- 
where. 

Suddenly,  the  memory  of  a  sunny 
St.  Patrick's  Day  on  Fifth  Avenue 
seemed  very  distant.  And  next  year's 
parade  seemed  part  of  an  unknowable 
and  frightening  future.      Jerry  Golway 
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Go  in  Peace 

A  Gift  of  Enduring  Love 

John  Paul  II 

0-8294-1746-X  •  He  •  $19.95 

"Go  in  Peace  presents  [John 
Paul  IPs]  strong  vision  in  a  clear, 
accessible,  and  profoundly 
moving  way." 

— Tom  McGrath, 

former  executive  editor, 
U.S.  Catholic,  and  author, 
Raising  Faith-Filled  Kids 
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Advance  praise  for  Co  in  Peace . . . 

"Go  in  Peace  is  a  gift  to  ever)'  Catholic  and  to  all 
people  of  good  will  who  wish  to  reflect  on  the 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  spiritual 
wisdom  of  our  great  Pope." 

— Francis  Cardinal  George, 

Archbishop  of  Chicago 

"To  read  Go  in  Peace  is  like  making  a  retreat  with 
the  Pope  as  your  spiritual  director." 

— Andrew  Greeley,  author 

"Pope  John  Paul  II  speaks  to  our  hearts  in  each 
page  of  this  superb  and  timely  new  book.  .  .  . 
A  moving  glimpse  into  the  heart  and  soul  of 
this  great  man." 

— Patrick  Madrid,  author, 
Surprised  by  Truth 


"A  wonderful  book.  It's  the  most  accessible, 
down  to  earth,  and  heartfelt  collection  of 
John  Paul  IPs  writings  I've  ever  read.  I  highly 
recommend  it." 

—Michael  Leach,  co-editor, 
/  Like  Being  Catholic  and 
A  Mary  knoll  Book  of  Prayer 


To  order,  call  800.621.1008  or  visit  your  local  bookstore.  LoyolaPress. 

www.loyolabooks.org 
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U.S.  Marines  during  an  exercise  on  March  14  in  northern  Kuwait,  near  the  border  with  Iraq. 


Does  the  N.S.S.  erode  or  enhance  international  restraint  and  stability? 

The  New  National 
Security  Strategy 

BY  J.  BRYAN  HEHIR 

The  autumn  and  winter  have  been  consumed  with  the  debate 
about  Iraq,  but  decisions  about  Iraq  are  part  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive policy  vision  announced  by  the  Bush  administration  in  its 
National  Security  Statement  of  September  2002.  Here  is  a  summa- 
ry of  the  major  themes  of  the  statement,  a  survey  of  selected  reac- 
tions to  it  and  a  response  to  both. 

Character  and  Context 

The  premise  of  the  N.S.S.  is  that  the  United  States  faces  a  new  security  environment, 


THE  REV.  J.  bryan  HEHIR  is  president  of  Catholic  Charities  USA  and  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  International  Affairs  in  the  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service  of 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
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;sary,  and  international  law  must  be  redefined  to  accom- 
odate this  strategic  posture;  (3)  alliances  and  multilateral 
istitutions  remain  essential  for  the  United  States,  but  they 
innot  be  a  constraint  on  U.S.  unilateral  action  to  meet  the 
;eds  of  national  interest  or  global  order — as  defined  by  die 
nited  States. 


eactions  and  Responses:  A  Selective  Survey 

he  N.S.S.  has  had  a  catalytic  effect  inside  and  outside  the 
nited  States.  Four  responses  exemplify  the  debate  it  has 
•eated.  The  N.S.S.  received  a  resounding  affirmation  from 
ie  Yale  University  historian  John  Lewis  Gaddis.  Gaddis 
ascribes  the  potential  of  the  document  as  a  transformative 
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ate  with  terrorists.  Third,  the  trans- 
formed security  environment  requires  a 
new  strategic  vision  based  on  the  follow- 
ing ideas:  (1)  traditional  notions  of  deter- 
rence, derived  from  the  cold  war  era,  are 
no  longer  effective  or  adequate;  (2)  pre- 
emption as  a  strategic  posture  is  now  nec- 
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Kieran  Kavanaugh,  O.C.D.  (ed.) 
Teresa  of  Avila 

The  Way  of  Prayer 

An  anthology  of  writings  from 
her  works. 

"An  excellent  introduction  to 
Teresa's  understanding  ;md 
experience  of  Christian  contem- 
plation. .  .  required  reading  for 
anyone  desiring  a  deeper  prayer 
life." 

Kevin  Culligan,  O.C.D., 
Institute     ol  Carmelite 
Studies,  Chicago,  1L. 
I  -56548- 1 8 1  -X.  paper,  $ 1 3.95 


John  J.  Markey,  O.P. 

Foreword  by  Thomas  F.  O'Meara 

Creating  Communion 

The  Theology  of  the  Constitutions 

of  the  Church 

"A  fresh — and  refreshing — look 
at  the  meaning  of  'communion' 
in  the  documents  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  John  Markey 
has  laid  out  a  bold  and  insightful 
theological  vision  of  the  Church 
that  will  help  guide  us  into  the 
new  century  ." 

Robert  Schreiter.  C.PP.S. 
Vatican  Council  II  Professor 
of  Theol.,  Cath.  Theological 
Union 

1  -56548- 1 79-8.  paper.  S 1 6.95 


Saint  Augustine 
The  Confessions 

Translation,  Introduction,  and  notes 
by  Maria  Boulding.  O.S.B 

A  masterful,  new  uanslauon  of  a  perennial  classic,  now  available  in 
pocket  size! 

"Augustine's  Confessions  has  been  much  translated:  but  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Maria  Boulding's  version  is  of  a  different 
level  of  excellence  from  practically  anything  else  on  the  market." 

Rowan  Williams.  Newly  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

1-56548-154-2,  pocket  edition.  S9.95 

1-56548-084-8.  study  edition.  24.95 

Shipping  &  handling:  $4.00  firsl  book.  $1 .50  each  additional  book. 

Order  Today!  Call  1-800-462-5980 
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one  that  has  taken  a  decade  of  experience  and  analysis  to 
understand.  Indeed,  one  could  say  that  N.S.S.  is  a  response 
to  the  major  policy  debates  of  the  1990s.  Those  debates 
included  the  structure  of  world  politics,  die  role  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  world,  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
legitimacy  of  military  intervention  and  the  role  of  interna- 
tional institutions.  Each  of  these  issues  was  debated  intense- 
ly by  foreign  policy  specialists,  but  they  became  public 
property  only  after  Sept.  1 1 . 

The  N.S.S.  is  a  mix  of  normative  statements  and  strate- 
gic analysis.  In  principle  such  an  attempt  at  integration  of 
moral  and  strategic  vision  is  to  be  welcomed;  it  is  also  a 
demanding  standard  to  meet.  One  can  commend  the  effort, 
as  I  do,  while  not  supporting  the  product. 
An  example  ot  the  normative  strategic 
vision  is  contained  in  the  opening  para- 
graph: "The  United  States  possesses  un- 
precedented— and  unequaled — strength 
and  influence  in  the  world. ..this  position 
comes  with  unparalleled  responsibilities, 
obligations  and  opportunity."  The 
descriptive  assertion  about  U.S.  power  is 
true  politically,  strategically  and  econom- 
ically. The  normative  conclusion  about 
unparalleled  responsibilities  leaves  more 
room  for  debate  and  dissent,  not  about 
the  fact  of  the  U.S.  bearing  responsibility 
for  international  order,  but  how  these 
responsibilities  are  to  be  interpreted  and 
pursued.  This  debate  moves  directly  into 
other  statements  in  the  N.S.S.  about  U.S. 
convictions  that  unilateral  decision-mak- 
ing (beyond  the  accepted  case  of  self- 
defense)  and  a  pre-emptive  strategic  doc- 
trine (including  a  reinterpretation  of 
international  law)  are  legitimate  corollar- 
ies to  the  recognition  of  U.S.  power. 

The  core  assertions  of  the  strategic 
vision  include  the  following  propositions. 
First,  the  new  security  challenge  facing 
the  nation  is  a  combination  of  "radical- 
ism and  technology."  Second,  this  formu- 
la refers  to  the  danger  of  terrorist  groups 
armed  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and/or  "rogue  states"  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  terrorists.  Third,  the  trans- 
formed security  environment  requires  a 
new  strategic  vision  based  on  the  follow- 
ing ideas:  (1)  traditional  notions  of  deter- 
rence, derived  from  the  cold  war  era,  are 
no  longer  effective  or  adequate;  (2)  pre- 
emption as  a  strategic  posture  is  now  nec- 


essary, and  international  law  must  be  redefined  to  accom- 
modate this  strategic  posture;  (3)  alliances  and  multilateral 
institutions  remain  essential  for  the  United  States,  but  they 
cannot  be  a  constraint  on  U.S.  unilateral  action  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  interest  or  global  order — as  defined  by  the 
United  States. 

Reactions  and  Responses:  A  Selective  Survey 

The  N.S.S.  has  had  a  catalytic  effect  inside  and  outside  the 
United  States.  Four  responses  exemplify  the  debate  it  has 
created.  The  N.S.S.  received  a  resounding  affirmation  from 
the  Yale  University  historian  John  Lewis  Gaddis.  Gaddis 
describes  the  potential  of  the  document  as  a  transformative 
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text  that  could  be  "the  most  important  reformulation  of 
U.S.  grand  strategy  in  over  half  a  century."  He  accepts  the 
normative-strategic  analysis  of  the  text,  describing  its  view 
as  "right  on  target"  with  respect  to  new  security  threats,  and 
remarkable  for  its  Wilsonian  convictions  that  power  and 
moral  principle  can  be  combined  by  a  great  power.  He  also 
commends  the  text  for  providing  a  legal  basis  for  pre-emp- 
tion, and  he  finds  the  proposed  strategy  for  war  on  Iraq  ful- 
filling a  multiplicity  of  desirable  goals.  Finally,  Gaddis  is 
willing  to  state  explicitly  what  the  N.S.S.  never  quite 
affirms — namely,  that  the  strategy  proposed  requires 
American  hegemony  in  world  politics.  Hegemonic  stability, 
sustained  by  moral  and  legal  claims,  is  possible  and  should 
be  pursued. 

Joshua  Muravchik,  a  resident  scholar  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  complements  Gaddis  s  endorsement  of 
the  N.S.S.  in  an  essay  that  not  only  supports  the  N.S.S.  in 
toto,  but  also  finds  criticism  of  it  "specious"  and  the  critics 
"hypocritical."  For  Muravchik  the  value  of  the  document 
lies  first  in  its  argument  for  the  U.S.  strategy  of  pre-emption 
and,  where  necessary,  preventive  war.  Then  the  N.S.S.  goes 
quite  beyond  a  narrow  defense  of  U.S.  national  interest;  it  is 
focused  on  promoting  "the  general  good"  of  the  world. 
Criticisms  of  U.S.  unilateralism  are  unfounded,  says 
Muravchik,  for  it  is  the  goal  of  U.S.  action  that  is  the  defini- 
tive test.  To  seek  to  contain  the  United  States  within  the 
U.N.  framework  is  to  risk  hypocrisy,  since  the  former  is 
consistently  a  better  agent  of  U.N.  goals  than  the  organiza- 
tion itself.  Muravchik  has  virtually  no  reservations  about  the 
strategy;  the  only  open  question  is  whether  it  will  be  effec- 
tively implemented  by  this  administration. 

To  move  from  Muravchik  to  John  Ikenberry,  a  professor 
of  geopolitics  at  Georgetown,  is  to  experience  how  differ- 
ently the  ideas  of  the  N.S.S.  are  assessed  by  foreign  policy 
analysts.  It  is  the  underlying  ideas  of  the  N.S.S.  that  must  be 
stressed  here,  because  Ikenberry 's  analysis  of  the  Bush  strat- 
egy appeared  before  the  N.S.S.  was  published.  It  was,  how- 
ever, written  on  the  assumption  that  "new  ideas  are  circu- 
lating about  U.S.  grand  strategy  and  the  restructuring  of 
today's  unipolar  world."  Ikenberry7,  like  Muravchik,  is  will- 
ing to  state  his  views  about  the  new  strategy  without  quali- 
fication: "At  the  extreme,  these  notions  form  a  neoimperial 
vision  in  which  the  United  States  arrogates  to  itself  the 
global  role  of  setting  standards,  determining  threats,  using 
force  and  meting  out  justice."  In  response  to  Sept.  1 1  and 
the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  United  States 
seems  ready  to  enforce  a  unipolar  order  of  stability  that  will 
recast  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  expanding  its  scope  for  the 
United  States  and  relegating  the  sovereignty  of  others  to 
conditional  status.  The  latter  move,  in  turn,  is  tied  to  the 
assumption  in  the  new  strategy  that  the  United  States  will 
determine  when  sovereign  rights  have  been  forfeited  and 


will  do  so  on  an  anticipatory  (pre-emptive)  basis. 

Unlike  Muravchik,  Ikenberry  finds  multiple  risks  in  the 
new  strategy  that  go  beyond  the  issue  of  efficient  execution. 
He  judges  it  to  be  strategically  unsustainable,  and  that  it  will 
lead  the  U.S.  toward  imperial  overstretch.  He  finds  it,  in 
short,  a  mistaken  and  unachievable  strategy. 

Stanley  Hoffmann  of  Harvard  shares  many  of 
Ikenberry  s  reservations  about  the  new  American  strategy; 
noting  that  many  in  the  Bush  administration  are  self- 
described  realists,  Hoffmann  contrasts  the  expansive  strate- 
gy of  the  N.S.S.  with  the  traditional  realist  penchant  for 
prudence  and  moderation. 

Hoffmann's  political  and  moral  critique  is  not  only  that 
the  N.S.S.  is  "breathtakingly  unrealistic,"  but  also  that  it 
simply  assumes  the  legitimacy  of  a  role  for  the  United  States 
that  turns  the  United  States  into  a  global  arbitrator  of  right 
and  wrong  and  opens  the  door  to  force  without  restraint. 
Summing  up  his  case,  he  writes:  "the  Bush  doctrine  pro- 
claims the  emancipation  of  a  colossus  from  international 
constraints....  In  context  it  amounts  to  a  doctrine  of  global 
domination." 

Transformation  or  Destabilization? 

The  Political  Premise:  Without  invoking  him,  the  N.S.S. 
seems  to  ground  its  strategy  in  Charles  Krauthammer's  the- 
sis of  a  "unipolar"  international  system.  Krauthammer,  a 
syndicated  columnist  and  an  unequivocal  supporter  of  the 
Bush  strategy,  first  proposed  the  idea  in  1990  and  has 
recently  reaffirmed  his  conviction  that  it  has  swept  the  field 
of  interpretations  of  world  politics.  His  claim  merits  partial 
acceptance.  At  the  level  of  political-military  dominance, 
Krauthammer  has  always  found  agreement.  U.S.  military 
expenditures  and  force-projection  capabilities  dwarf  those 
of  all  other  states.  Dissent  from  the  thesis  arises  once  one 
attends  to  other  topics  besides  war  and  politics.  As  Joseph 
Nye  has  convincingly  argued,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  remains  unique  but  in  need  of  collaboration.  The 
N.S.S.  understandably  does  not  enter  these  debates,  but  it 
presumes  a  Krauthammer  view  of  the  world  and  uses  it  to 
fashion  its  conception  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world,  its 
unique  rights  on  the  world  stage  and  its  self-defined  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Moral-Legal  Corollaiy:  Under  this  heading  lie  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  U.S.  power  and  responsibilities: 
the  rights  to  pre-emption,  to  unilateral  action  and  to  inter- 
vention. These  issues  can  all  be  discussed  strategically  in 
terms  of  U.S.  capabilities,  but  such  discussion  inevitably 
leads  to  the  normative  level  of  moral  and  legal  questions,  as 
has  happened  in  the  debate  about  Iraq.  Muravchik,  along 
with  Krauthammer,  questions  what  legitimacy  the  United 
Nations  adds  to  a  U.S.  judgment  about  either  U.S.  interest 
or  "the  global  good."  To  quote  Krauthammer:  "How  exact- 
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ly  does  the  Security  Council  confer  moral  authority  on 
American  action?"  To  invoke  Muravchik:  critics  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateralism are  "hypocritical"  when  they  resist  the  U.S. 
refusal  "to  subordinate  itself  in  general  to  the  United 
Nations"  because  it  is  a  "wholly  feckless  body." 

To  respond,  a  distinction:  Krauthammer  is  right  to 
object  to  the  notion  that  multiple  actors  enhance  the  capac- 
ity to  make  moral  judgments;  but  the  U.N.  Charter's  pri- 
mary goal  is  more  modest.  It  seeks  to  place  legal  restraint  on 
the  use  of  force,  to  limit  the  classical  right  to  war  that 
sovereign  states  have  traditionally  arrogated  to  themselves. 
The  legal  restraints  are  procedural;  they  seek  to  contain  the 
dynamic  and  drive  toward  war  as  a  means  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Krauthammer  understands  this. 
The  project  of  the  multilateralists  "is  to 
restrain  America  by  building  an  entan- 
gling web  of  interdependence,  tying 
down  Gulliver  with  myriad  strings  that 
diminish  his  overweening  power."  To 
be  sure,  that  is  the  case;  the  charter  and 
its  norms  regarding  the  use  of  force  are 
designed  to  place  obstacles  on  the  road 
to  war,  invoking  substantive  and  proce- 
dural criteria.  They  seek  to  tilt  the 
dynamic  of  world  politics  away  from 
quick,  easy,  unilateral  decisions  to  go  to 
war.  Power,  even  a  great  deal  of  it,  is  not 
self-justifying.  Pre-emptive  unilateral- 
ism is  a  strategic  possibility;  that  does 
not  make  it  a  moral  or  legal  right  even 
when  one  invokes  "the  global  good"  as 
one's  purpose. 

The  New  Threat:  All  the  commenta- 
tors recognize  the  danger  and  challenge 
of  transnational  terrorism  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Gaddis  finds  the 
N.S.S.  definition  of  this  threat  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  document,  including 
its  assertion  that  deterrence  and  con- 
tainment are  no  longer  relevant.  Two 
considerations  can  be  raised  about  the 
N.S.S.  claims.  First,  I  agree  that  classi- 
cal deterrence  will  not  work  against  ter- 
rorists who  have  no  stable  home  base; 
hence  I  supported  the  use  of  force  in 
Afghanistan.  Second,  the  extension  of 
the  claim  that  deterrence  will  not  work 
against  states — even  rogue  states — is  at 
least  open  to  debate.  They  do  have 
addresses,  assets  and  aspirations;  all  can 
be  threatened.  Deterrence  and  contain- 
ment, configured  to  confront  the  spe- 


cific differences  between  rogue  states  and  great  powers, 
does  not  seem  a  priori  futile.  The  supporters  of  N.S.S., 
however,  argue  that  restraint  is  a  mistake;  better  to  address 
the  new  threats  and  deal  with  them  once  and  for  all. 
Hoffmann  raises  the  analytical  question  of  whether  the 
threats  from  terror  and  rogue  states  are  the  same;  Ikenberry 
probes  the  normative  question  of  the  implications  of  shift- 
ing from  defense  to  offense  as  the  norm  for  using  force. 

At  the  heart  of  this  debate  is  die  question  whether  the 
transformative  vision  Gaddis  finds  in  the  N.S.S.  erodes  or 
enhances  international  restraint  and  stability.  These  conser- 
vative terms — the  product  of  classical  realism — do  have 
modest,  narrow  goals.  They  lack  the  soaring  claims  of  new 
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v  responsibilities  and  "an  unprecedented  assertion 
of  American  freedom"  (Krauthammer)  that  one  finds  in  the 
N.S.S.  But  restraint  and  stability  are  about  an  understand- 
ing of  managing  "the  anarchy"  of  world  politics  that 
acknow  ledges  the  persistence  of  conflict  among  states  but 
does  not  endorse  the  idea  of  war  as  normal,  natural  or  self- 
justifying.  It  is  an  ironic  critique  but  a  valid  one,  I  believe, 
to  say  that  what  the  Bush  doctrine  asserts  through  pre-emp- 
tion and  unilateralism  threatens  the  "conservative"  fabric  of 
world  politics  shaped  over  four  centuries  and  crystallized  in 
the  U.N.  systems  recognition  of  sovereignty,  prohibition  of 
intervention  and  refusal  to  accommodate  the  unilateral  use 
of  force  beyond  individual  or  collective  self-defense. 
xMuravchik  endorses  the  "radicality"  of  the  N.S.S. ;  one  may 
agree  with  his  description  and  not  share  his  enthusiasm. 

The  Right  of  Intervention:  The  clear  implication  in  the 
N.S.S.,  and  the  explicit  case  made  by  the  United  States 
about  Iraq,  is  that  as  the  world's  dominant  power,  it  reserves 
the  right  to  guarantee  strategic  stability  by  intervening  in 
rogue  states  to  preclude  the  development  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Two  issues  are  at  stake  here.  First,  the 
scope  of  the  nonintervention  norm;  many  of  the  critics  of 
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N.S.S.  were  among  these  in  the  1990's  who  challenged  its 
limits  and  supported  interventions  in  Somalia,  Rwanda, 
Kosovo  and  Bosnia.  The  just-war  historian  James  Turner 
Johnson  asks  where  these  advocates  of  expanded  interven- 
tion are  today.  Others  argue  that  there  was  little  to  support 
these  interventions  on  grounds  of  national  interest,  but 
much  to  recommend  intervention  now  to  prevent  prolifer- 
ation. 

In  my  view,  one  needs  to  distinguish  humanitarian 
intervention  (the  cases  of  the  1990s)  from  what  might  be 
called  strategic  great-power  intervention.  One  purpose  of 
the  nonintervention  norm  (part  of  the  fabric  of  the  "con- 
servative order"  of  world  politics)  was  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bilities of  great-power  conflict  by  taking  issues  of  internal 
politics  out  of  the  category  of  a  casus  belli.  The  cases  of  the 
1990's  did  conflict  with  the  nonintervention  norm;  indeed 
they  illustrated  the  need  to  expand  the  range  of  exceptions 
to  it.  As  one  delineated  those  exceptions  (genocide,  ethnic 
cleansing,  failed  states),  the  question  arose  then,  as  now, 
whether  intervention  to  prevent  proliferation  should  also 
be  classified  as  a  justifiable  exception  to  the  norm.  Clearly 
it  is  not  a  case  of  humanitarian  intervention;  but  if  the 
norm  is  not  absolute,  should  "counterproliferation"  be  an 
exception? 

This  raises  the  second  issue:  changing  strategies  to 
address  proliferation.  Given  the  danger  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  I  judge  that  a  case  for  intervention  is  possible, 
but  it  involves  a  different  set  of  criteria  than  humanitarian 
intervention.  While  the  cause  has  weight  as  an  exception  to 
the  nonintervention  norm,  moral  issues  of  proper  authority 
and  last  resort,  as  well  as  political-legal  issues  of  establishing 
dangerous  precedents  for  invoking  nonproliferation  as  a 
basis  for  intervention  remain  unresolved. 

Here  we  join  the  intervention,  pre-emption  and  unilat- 
eralism issues  in  one  problem.  Nonproliferation  policy  for 
over  30  years  has  been  multilateral  at  its  core;  it  has  also 
been  primarily  a  diplomatic  strategy.  The  N.S.S.  vision 
moves  in  the  direction  of  a  counterproliferation  model  in 
which  the  United  States  is  advocate,  judge  and  enforcer, 
multilaterally  if  possible,  but  unilaterally  if  necessary.  This 
vision  of  coercive  nonproliferation  is  a  significant  shift  in 
style  and  substance  for  the  nonproliferation  regime.  It  may 
be  necessitated  because  of  the  new  context  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  but  the  accommodation  of  the  shift  will 
require  a  different  model  than  that  of  one  state  as  the  archi- 
tect and  agent  of  enforcement.  Both  nonintervention  as  a 
norm  and  nonproliferation  as  a  regime  require  multilateral 
governance.  It  is  not  inconsistent  to  endorse  humanitarian 
interventions  and  to  distinguish  those  from  the  decision  on 
Iraq.  Iraq  may  be  the  first  test  of  the  N.S.S.,  but  the  reach 
of  this  strategic  vision  requires  debate,  evaluation  and  con- 
tinued assessment  beyond  the  case  of  Iraq.  0 
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A  Looming  Crisis  of  Faith 


BY  FRANCIS  A.  QUINN 


A 


N  OVERARCHING  CRISIS  IN  TODAY'S  CHURCH  is  a 
crisis  of  faith;  not  faith  in  God,  not  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  a  crisis  of  faith  in  the  institutional 
church. 

Members  of  an  older  generation  have  felt  a  certain  test- 
ing of  faith  since  the  mid-1960's.  They  remember  their 
childhood:  novenas,  Forty  Hours  devotion,  the  Latin  Mass, 
the  priest  with  his  back  turned  toward  the  people. 
Youngsters  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  passing  the  parish 
church,  but  not  allowed  even  to  look  into  a  Protestant 
church.  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen  on  evening  television,  Fridays 
with  macaroni  and  cheese  or  creamed  tuna  on  toast, 
abstaining  from  food  and  drink  from  midnight  on  days 
when  you  received  Communion,  the  nine  First  Fridays,  col- 
lections in  school  for  "pagan  babies"  and  "JMJ"  sponta- 
neously scrawled  at  the  top  of  homework  papers. 

Patrick  Buchanan,  sometime  presidential  candidate, 
recalls  the  day  he  selected  the  name  Francis  Xavier  for  his 
confirmation  name — not  just  "Francis,"  he  says,  because  the 
name  Francis  alone  could  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that 
other  Francis,  the  pacifist  with  the  pigeons. 

Garry  Wills,  speaking  about  his  boyhood, 
recalls  seeing  firemen  earning  poles  and  axes  at 
a  church  fire  and  genuflecting  every  time  they 
passed  back  and  forth  before  the  tabernacle. 
Girls  without  hats  attached  Kleenex  to  their 
heads  with  hairpins;  it  fluttered  like  a  raffish 
dove  as  they  strode  to  the  Communion  rail.  At 
the  moment  of  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine  at  Mass,  there  was  always  a 
hush. ..then  the  scuffling  resumed;  all  the 
coughs  and  sniffs  inhibited  during  the  conse- 
cration formed  a  firecracker  series  of  soft  per- 
cussions. The  bus  driver  put  his  hand  over  the 
fare  box  when  a  Sister  entered  the  bus.  In  the 
public  swimming  pool  one  saw  brown  scapulars 
like  big  postage  stamps  glued  here  and  there  on 
boys'  chests  and  backs.  At  the  altar  rail,  as  one 
knelt  on  a  hard  marble  step,  the  altar  boy 
nicked  each  Adam's  apple  with  the  paten,  the 
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cold  Communion  plate  he  carried. 

Catholicism  then  was  a  vast  set  of  intermeshed  child- 
hood habits:  prayers  offered,  heads  ducked  in  unison,  nuns 
in  the  classroom — alternately  sweet  and  severe.  In  our 
younger  days,  the  church  was  enclosed,  perfect  in  its  circu- 
lar inner  logic,  turned  in  on  itself,  but  so  vulnerable,  so  frag- 
ile, if  one  looked  outward  away  from  it.. .one  touch  of 
change  could  shatter  it.  No  wonder  we  protected  it  as  long 
as  we  could  with  a  sense  of  its  brittleness  and  that  some  left 
it  when  it  broke.  It  was  a  ghetto,  Wills  says,  but  not  a  bad 
ghetto  in  which  to  grow  up. 

Then  came  the  1960's  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
Now  we  had  the  Mass  in  English,  with  the  priest  facing  the 
people.  Now  we  had  the  sign  of  peace  and  the  holding  of 
hands  at  the  Our  Father.  A  gradual  change  from  a  law  and 
order  church  to  a  flexible  church — the  blurring  of  lines  of 
authority.  Things  we  had  thought  to  be  static,  eternal  and 
unchanging  were  changing.  But  these  were  mainly  periph- 
eral things. 

The  past  3  5  years  have  been  a  time  of  growth,  a  time  of 


adolescence  in  the  church,  and  adolescence  is  never  easy. 
Like  adolescents,  we  are  stumbling  over  our  disproportion- 
ately large  feet;  we  are  breaking  out  in  ecclesiastical  acne. 
We  need  liberal  and  progressive  Catholics  who  truly  love 
the  church  to  push  us  forward  to  new  insights.  And  we  need 
conservative,  traditional  Catholics  to  provide  a  challenge  to 
new  ideas,  to  insure  that  the  essential  teachings  of  the 
church  are  not  diluted.  We  will  remind  ourselves  that  the 
church  is  basically  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today 
and  forever. 

What  we  have  thus  far  described  are  aftershock  tremors 
in  the  institutional  church.  Other  events,  more  foundation- 
al, have  accumulated  throughout  the  years  to  shake  our 
trust  in  organized  religion  altogether.  The  endless  embar- 
rassing "religious"  wars  among  the  faiths  (not  usually  theo- 
logical wars  at  all,  but  armed  conflicts  for  secular  gains). 
This  very  day,  Muslims  are  fighting  Jews  in  the  Middle  East. 
Hindus  are  fighting  Sikhs  and  Muslims  in  India.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  opposed  in  Northern  Ireland.  What  is 
the  value  of  organized  religion  anyway? 

unsettling  to  the  faith  of  Catholics  in  our  time  and  place 
is  the  current  crisis  created  by  cases  of  sexual  molestation  of 
the  young  by  clergy.  Is  the  Catholic  Church  unable  to  com- 
prehend and  communicate  lucidly  the  baffling  mystery  of 
human  sexuality?  So  many  of  the  people  around  us,  partic- 
ularly among  the  young,  dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  church's 
teachings  on  abortion,  homosexuality,  pre-marital  sex  and 
birth  control.  This  incessant  countercultural  force  of  the 


modern  world  that  rejects  the  church's  positions  can  tempt 
Catholics  to  doubt.  Still,  the  church  cannot  change  its 
teachings  simply  because  it  has  difficulty  persuading. 

Since  the  days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  what  has  the  church 
become? 

After  Christianity's  embrace  by  the  Emperors 
Constantine  and  Theodosius  in  the  fourth  century  and  the 
reinforcement  of  its  power  by  one  of  history's  brightest 
intellects,  St.  Augustine,  in  The  City  of  God,  one  strain  in  the 
church  gradually  developed  through  the  centuries  into  a 
spirit  of  dominance,  duress  and  triumphalism — politically, 
socially  and  theologically. 

Some  Christian  leadership,  in  part  knowingly  but  most- 
ly unknowingly,  separated  diametrically  from  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Christ  had  taught  non-violence,  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  the  priority  of  conscience  and  identification 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed — not  the  conquest  that  the 
world  conceives  of  as  success.  The  acquisition  of  political 
power  and  the  subjugation  of  "enemies,"  un-Christlike  pur- 
suits, led  a  considerable  part  of  the  world  to  forsake  religion 
in  favor  of  secularism. 

When  the  1 8th-century  Age  of  Enlightenment  promot- 
ed reliance  on  reason,  educated  people  began  to  recognize 
the  contradiction  implied  by  the  notion  of  Christianity  as 
power.  Today  the  Western  secularist  world  trusts  mainly  in 
science.  It  is  a  world  that  has  turned  away  from  institution- 
al churches  in  the  wake  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Bacon, 
Voltaire,  Darwin,  Marx,  Freud,  Einstein  and  Hawking. 
All  society,  however,  would  do  well  to  study  the  audien- 
tic,  original  charism  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
teachings,  if  it  hopes  to  find  an  ethical  com- 
pass for  the  new  millennium.  The  scientifical- 
ly enlightened  20th  century  was  in  fact  the 
most  brutal  of  centuries.  The  religious  wars  of 
the  past  killed  thousands,  but  the  totalitari- 
anisms of  the  Soviet,  Nazi  and  Pol  Pot 
Cambodian  governments  killed  millions. 

Some  secularists  think  that  the  loss  of  the 
papal  states  in  the  19th  century  and  the  ideal 
of  the  servant-church  emphasized  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  are  signs  diat  the 
church  today  is  in  decline.  Actually  it  is  a 
church  closer  to  the  vulnerable  Christ,  and  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  defenseless  first 
Christian  communities.  It  is  moving  away 
from  structures  of  prestige  and  esteem. 
Hopefully  it  will  now  use  the  power  of  pow-  z 
erlessness.  ? 

There  is  accumulating  evidence  that^ 
changes  are  needed  in  the  operation  of  thel 
church  and  in  its  exercise  of  authority.  There  £ 
is  need  for  continued  serious  study  of  human  % 
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for  a  renewed  emphasis  on  personal  holiness,  for 
greater  participation  of  women  and  the  laity  generally  in  the 
life  of  the  church  and  for  an  unconstrained  acceptance  of 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  are  weakened  today,  but  one  of  the  most  liberating 
things  we  have  discovered  is  that  it  is  in  our  weakest 
moments  that  Christ  is  strongest  in  us.  As  a  lyric  in  Leonard 
Bernstein's  "Mass"  puts  it:  "Have  you  ever  noticed  that  glass 
shines  brightest  when  it's  broken?" 

The  church  is  not  a  museum  for  saints,  but  a  hospital  for 
sinners. 

Michael  Buckley,  S.J.,  recalls  that  Raissa  Maritain  in  her 
Journals  writes  that  she  was  enormously  struck  by  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  Catholic  thinker  Charles  du  Bos  on  his 
deathbed.  He  said,  "The  mark  of  every  great  life  is  failure." 
Perhaps  Du  Bos  was  remembering  Nietzsche  dying  in  mad- 
ness, or  Mozart  dying  in  poverty  with  his  music  trivialized, 
or  Aquinas  and  Chaucer,  dying  with  the  Summa  and  The 
Canterbury'  Tales  forever  unfinished. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  of  weakness  and  failure  in  the 
church.  Think  of  Peter  and  his  mistakes.  Think  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  Augustine,  Francis  of  Assisi,  son  of  a  family  that 
could  be  termed  dysfunctional.  Think  of  St.  Therese  of 
Lisieux,  rather  neurotic  in  her  childhood,  and  St. 
Bernadette  Soubirous,  who  flunked  out  of  religion  class  in 
the  second  grade.  Jesus  himself  failed  in  his  prophetic  mis- 
sion to  convert  the  people  of  Israel.  JVIother  Teresa  of 


Calcutta  said  the  failed  Jesus  is  his  most  distressing  dis- 
guise. 

Socrates  went  to  his  death  with  calmness  and  poise.  He 
accepted  the  judgment  of  the  court;  spoke  of  the  two  alter- 
natives suggested  by  death,  found  no  cause  for  fear,  drank 
the  poison  hemlock  and  died.  How  different  the  example  of 
Jesus.  He  was  profoundly  upset  in  Gethsemane.  He  felt 
terror  and  fear;  he  looked  for  comfort  from  friends  and  for 
an  escape  from  death  and  found  neither.  Then  he  mastered 
his  anguish  and  accepted  his  death  in  silence  and  lonely  iso- 
lation. Socrates  never  wept  over  Athens.  Socrates  never 
expressed  sorrow  at  the  betrayal  of  friends.  Socrates,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  persons  who  has  ever  lived,  was  a  philoso- 
pher. But  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah:  ambiguous, 
vulnerable,  mysterious,  salvific — and  eternal.  Father 
Buckley  asks  seminarians,  "Are  you  weak  enough  to  be  a 
priest?" 

How  often  in  the  Bible,  God  shocks  us  with  the  words: 
"I  do  not  want  your  religious  rituals,  your  holocausts  and 
sacrifices.  What  I  want  from  you  is  mercy  for  the  poor,  for 
the  weak."  "You  may  multiply  your  prayers.  I  shall  not  lis- 
ten," says  Yahweh. 

If  when  they  look  at  the  institutional  church,  people  see 
Jesus  Christ,  they  are  more  likely  to  believe — the  Jesus 
whose  priorities  are  persons  who  are  weak  and  hurting. 

Some  years  ago,  Franco  Zefferelli's  mini-series  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth"  was  televised  during  Holy  Week.  I  remember 
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Written  for  soldiers  by  Msgr.  Fulton  Sheen  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  World  War  II,  this  small  prayer  book  has  been  proven  in 
combat  and  hallowed  by  the  suffering  and  prayers  of  countless 
Catholic  fighting  men  and  women  on  ships  and  aircraft,  in  fortresses 
and  foxholes,  and  in  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

New  enemies  have  shattered  the  security  those  good  soldiers  won 
sixty  years  ago.  Terrorism  now  takes  as  its  battlefield  our  homes  and 
our  workplaces,  threatening  even  those  who  are  not  in  the  military. 

Duct  tape  may  protect  us  from  chemical  weapons,  but  it  won't  save 
us  from  the  soul-destroying  impact  of  fear,  uncertainty,  anger,  and 
despair,  which  life  on  this  battlefield  is  causing  us  already. 

So  we've  drafted  Fulton  Sheen's  wartime  prayer  book  back  into 
service,  publishing  it  in  a  pocket-sized  edition  you  can  carry  in  your 
pocket  or  your  purse,  in  your  car  or  on  the  subway,  and  that  soldiers 
can  carry  in  their  uniforms  as  they  face  the  enemy. 

Turn  to  it  when  you  feel  overwhelmed.  Receive  from  it  the  wisdom 
and  consolation  it  gave  an  earlier  generation  of  soldiers  facing  fear 
and  discouragement  on  a  battlefield  that  they  also  did  not  choose. 
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picking  up  The  Bee,  Sacramento's  major  daily,  on  Holy 
Saturday  morning.  A  front  page  photo  pictured  a  group  of 
people,  young,  middle-aged  and  older,  being  herded  into  a 
police  van.  They  had  been  demonstrating  for  the  homeless 
outside  the  main  entrance  of  the  Federal  Building  on 
Capitol  Mall.  The  police  handled  the  protestors  gently,  but 
they  did  arrest  them  because  they  were  blocking  the 
entrance. 

It  crossed  my  mind  that  this  scene  of  arrest  resembled 
the  episode  of  Christ's  arrest  in  the  Zefferelli  movie.  In  that 
same  morning  paper,  another  photo  showed  the  Good 
Friday  liturgy  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
Sacramento.  In  that  picture  I  saw  myself  in  the  sanctuary 
with  the  other  celebrants  and  deacons.  The  sight  of  the 
elaborate  vestments  on  all  of  us  clergy  shook  me  for  a 
moment,  because  it  reminded  me  of  another  scene  in  the 
Zefferelli  film:  the  scene  of  the  High  Priests  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  and  their  attendants  in  their  robes  condemning 
Jesus.  I  began  to  wonder  which  of  the  two  scenes  was  clos- 
er to  Christ —  the  protestors  or  we,  the  Christian  ministers. 

Because  this  nagging  thought  persisted,  I  finally  brought 
the  question  to  a  spiritual  director.  He  reminded  me  that 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  was  once  asked  why  it  was  that 
she  had  her  sisters  in  the  chapel  praying  for  over  two  hours 
a  day  instead  of  spending  some  of  that  time  taking  care  of 
more  of  the  dying  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  Her  answer  was 
that  if  the  sisters  were  not  praying  two  hours  a  day,  they 


probably  would  not  go  out  to  the  streets  of  Calcutta  at  all. 

Our  liturgies,  our  prayers  are  absolutely  essential. 
Actually,  they  have  generated  the  church's  social  accom- 
plishments through  the  centuries.  Anxieties  about  the  rele- 
vance of  our  faith  and  rituals  can  be  misleading  and  tempt- 
ing. The  world  needs  both  service  and  sanctuary. 

This  is  how  the  Italian  writer,  Carlo  Carretto,  put  it: 

How  much  I  must  criticize  you,  my  Church,  and  yet 
how  much  I  love  you!  You  have  made  me  suffer 
more  than  anyone,  and  yet  I  owe  more  to  you  than 
to  anyone.  I  should  like  to  see  you  destroyed,  and  yet 
I  need  your  presence.  You  have  given  me  much  scan- 
dal, and  yet  you  alone  have  made  me  understand 
holiness. 

Never  in  this  world  have  I  seen  anything  more 
compromised,  more  false,  yet  never  have  I  touched 
anything  more  pure,  more  generous,  or  more  beau- 
tiful. Coundess  times  I  have  felt  like  leaving  you,  my 
Church;  and  yet  every  night  I  have  prayed  that  I 
might  die  in  your  warm,  loving  arms. 

The  people  of  the  church  will  have  intermittent  crises 
of  faith.  But  in  the  new  millennium  we  still  hear  Jesus  say- 
ing: "Why  are  you  fearful,  you  of  little  faith?  Fear  not.  Be 
not  afraid.  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  0 
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Scheidler  v.  NOW 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  issued  its 
decision  in  Scheidler  v.  National  Organization 
for  Women,  Inc.  on  Feb.  26.  The  question 
before  the  court  was  whether  the  massive  pro- 
life  abortion  protest  demonstrations  of  the  1980's  and  90's 
constituted  acts  of  extortion  under  the  federal  extortion 
statute,  the  Hobbs  Act.  If  so,  then  the  jury's  verdict  finding 
that  they  did  this  in  2 1  instances  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  its  verdict  that  the  pro-life  defendants  had  there- 
by committed  acts  of  racketeering  under  the  federal 
Racketeering  and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  held  that  even  though  the 
demonstrations  interfered  with  and  prevented  the  receiving 
and  providing  of  abortion  services,  the  pro-life  demonstra- 
tions did  not  constitute  acts  of  extortion.  The  decision  put 
an  end  to  this  lawsuit,  which  had  gone  on  for  17  years. 
XOWs  president,  Kim  Gandy,  condemned  the  decision 

RICHARD  P.  CARO  specializes  in  trials  and  appeals  in  federal 
courts.  He  was  one  of  the  attorneys  who  represented  the 
Scheidler  defendants  in  the  trial  court  and  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 
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in  a  press  release  on  the  day  the  decision  was 
issued,  stating  that  it  made  "a  banner  day  for 
criminal  kingpins.  Tony  Soprano  would  love  this 
decision — it  says  you  can  shut  down  someone's 
business  as  long  as  you  don't  take  possession  of 
their  property."  For  NOW  and  other  pro-abor- 
tion advocates,  the  importance  of  the  case  was 
that  it  was  an  action  to  prevent  and  penalize  the 
coordinated  anti-abortion  efforts  of  aggressive  groups  such 
as  Operation  Rescue  and  the  Pro  Life  Action  League  and 
their  leaders,  such  as  Joseph  Scheidler.  The  significance  of 
the  case,  however,  reaches  far  beyond  those  concerns.  At 
risk  was  the  future  of  public  protest  and  demonstrations — 
irrespective  of  the  cause  or  purpose — and  whether  such 
activities  should  be  criminalized  and  made  subject  to  draco- 
nian  punishments  under  racketeering  laws:  20  years  to  life 
imprisonment  with  no  parole  in  a  criminal  action,  treble 
damages  and  attorneys  fees  in  a  private  civil  suit. 

The  protests  or  demonstrations  in  question  took  place, 
for  the  most  part,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1 994  feder- 
al Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  law,  which  pro- 
hibits interference  with  access  to  providers  of  abortion  ser- 
vices. The  anti-abortion  events  in  question  typically 
involved  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  demonstrators, 
who  marched,  stood  and  obstructed  entrances  to  abortion 
clinics.  Speeches  were  given,  songs  sung  and  prayers  said, 
while  the  demonstrators  stood,  knelt,  crawled,  sat  or  lay  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  abortion  clinics.  The  demonstrators 
were  generally  peaceful,  and  those  who  participated  in 
protests  sponsored  by  Operation  Rescue  had  to  sign  a 
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pledge  to  demonstrate  peacefully  and  nonviolently.  NOW, 
however,  argued  that  the  amassing  of  the  demonstrators  and 
die  blockades  were  in  fact  acts  of  violence,  intimidating  and 
creating  fear  in  women  who  were  seeking  abortions  and  in 
the  people  who  worked  in  the  clinics. 

Confronted  with  pleas  and  prayers  not  to  abort  their 
child,  women  approaching  the  abortion  clinic  to  have  a 
scheduled  abortion  decided  not  to  go  through  the  crowd 
because  they  were  afraid  of  being  injured,  were  embarrassed 
or  had  a  change  of  heart,  or  they  decided  to  proceed.  If  they 
proceeded,  they  had  to  make  their  way  through  the  demon- 
strators, often  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  the  clinic  itself. 
The  clinic's  business  of  providing  abortion  and  other  medi- 
cal services  was  consequently  interfered  with,  and  appoint- 
ments were  canceled  or  simply  not  kept.  Often  the  clinics 
chose  to  close  voluntarily  during  the  demonstration  or  for 
the  entire  day,  canceling  and  rescheduling  all  appointments. 
The  police  frequently  had  to  remove  the  demonstrators 
bodily,  lifting  them  off  the  ground  and  placing  them  in 
buses.  They  charged  them  with  trespassing,  unlawful 
assembly,  demonstrating  without  a  permit  or  disobeying  a 
lawful  police  order  to  disperse. 

the  conflict  was  characterized  as  a  war  between  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  and  a  child's  right  to  life.  Polemics 
abounded.  Abortion  protestors  were  called  "mafia  thugs," 


the  clinics  "human  slaughterhouses,"  their  physicians  and 
staff  "murderers."  And,  of  course,  there  were  the  well-pub- 
licized occasional  bombings,  shootings,  fires,  acts  of  vandal- 
ism, assaults  and  batteries  committed  against  abortion 
providers,  as  well  as  the  less  well-publicized  horrors  of  abor- 
tion itself,  including  the  pain  and  suffering  inflicted  on  the 
pre-born  child,  the  piles  of  aborted  baby  bodies  in  garbage 
Dumpsters,  the  frequent  deaths  and  injuries  of  women  by 
the  abortion,  the  babies  who  survived  the  abortion  and  were 
then  left  to  die  from  starvation  and  lack  of  care.  The  con- 
flict was  and  remains  both  moral  and  political,  deeply  divid- 
ing the  country  on  the  most  basic  of  issues:  the  sanctity  and 
nature  of  human  life,  a  woman's  constitutionally  protected 
privacy  rights  (together  with  her  right  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy) and  the  pre-born  child's  right  to  life. 

NOWs  lawsuit  was  instituted  and  pursued  not  to 
resolve  these  issues,  but  to  stop  and  penalize  the  aggressive 
anti-abortion  groups  and  their  leaders  who  sponsored  the 
clinic  blockades.  It  involved  two  classes  of  plaintiffs.  The 
first  consisted  of  women  who  sought  to  have  an  abortion, 
and  they  were  represented  by  NOW;  the  second,  abortion 
clinics.  Both  charged  that  the  pro-life  abortion  protestors 
extorted  property  from  them.  The  women  claimed  that  the 
pro-life  protestors  interfered  with  their  right  to  have  an 
abortion  and  keep  their  scheduled  appointments — a  legiti- 
mate property  right.  The  clinics  asserted  that  the  pro-life 
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rs  interfered  with  their  right  to  engage  in  their 
business  of  providing  abortion  services,  sometimes  causing 
them  to  shut  down.  They  both  argued  that  the  protestors' 
use  of  blockades,  disruptive  conduct,  trespasses,  occasional 
acts  of  violence  and  the  threats  that  the  protests  would  con- 
tinue until  they  ceased  providing  abortions  were  the 
"unlawful  means"  used  to  extort  them  into  giving  up,  not 
exercising,  their  lawful  property  rights  and  interests.  Both 
classes  of  plaintiffs  argued  that  the  demonstrators  effective- 
ly deprived  them  of  their  property7  rights  to  have  or  perform 
abortions,  taking  away  their  right  to  engage  in  legitimate 
business  activities  during  the  demonstrations.  They  also 
claimed  that  the  demonstrators'  wrongful  wresting  of  con- 
trol from  them  for  that  period  of  time  constituted  obtaining 
property  from  them  by  unlawful  means. 

During  the  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
justices  questioned  how  that  interpretation  of  the  extortion 
statute  would  affect  other  types  of  public  demonstrations 
and  protests.  Under  the  plaintiffs'  theory  of  extortion,  many 
traditional  and  long-accepted  acts  of  public  demonstration 
and  protest  would  have  been  criminalized  as  constituting 
acts  of  extortion.  If  committed  by  the  same  people  more 
than  once,  moreover,  they  would  also  be  acts  of  racketeer- 
ing. The  historic  sit-ins,  boycotts  and  demonstrations  of  the 
civil  rights  mov  ement  are  clear  examples.  If  students  or  par- 
ents conducted  sit-ins  in  a  dean's  office  to  protest  a  school 
policy  or  decision,  that  would  be  an  act  of  extortion,  because 


it  wrongfully  interferes  with  and  prevents  the  school's  con- 
duct of  business.  Similarly,  if  people  stood  in  front  of  a  truck 
about  to  dump  toxic  wastes  into  a  landfill  or  lake,  and  it  had 
a  permit  to  do  so,  they  too  would  have  interfered  with  and 
prevented  the  conducting  of  lawful  business.  They  would 
thus  have  committed  an  act  of  extortion.  Likewise,  if  par- 
ents protested  outside  a  drug  paraphernalia  or  pornography 
store  near  a  neighborhood  grammar  school,  interfering 
with  access,  the  parents  would  have  committed  extortion  by 
interfering  with  and  preventing  the  conduct  of  those  busi- 


nesses. 


the  same  conclusion  would  follow  about  the  demonstra- 
tions and  protests  that  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
reform  of  our  labor  laws — including  child  labor  laws — the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  suffrage  and  women's  rights 
movements,  antiwar  protests,  environmental  issues  and  the 
demonstrations  against  international  financial  institutions 
and  policies.  Indeed,  virtually  every  demonstration  or 
protest  of  any  significant  size  interferes  with  the  normal 
conduct  of  business,  often  intentionally,  and  if  some  unlaw- 
ful means  or  act  occurs,  such  as  a  trespass,  disorderly  con- 
duct or  blocking  of  traffic,  then  the  crime  of  extortion  has 
been  committed — according  to  the  plaintiffs  and,  surpris- 
ingly, also  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Most  people  would  find  such  a  legal  interpretation 
wrong  and  troublesome.  Interfering  with  or  temporarily 
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transfer,  or  sell.  To  conclude  that  such  actions  con- 
stituted extortion  would  effectively  discard  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  property  must  be  obtained 
from  another,  replacing  it  instead  with  the  notion 
that  merely  interfering  with  or  depriving  someone  of 
property  is  sufficient  to  constitute  extortion. 

The  court,  however,  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 


disruptive  civil  rights  demonstrations  (including  sit-ins  and 
similar  tactics  by  racial,  gender  and  antiwar  protests) 
remain,  as  before,  liable  to  ordinary  civil  remedies  and  crim- 
inal penalties,  but  not  to  the  extraordinary  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  Racketeering  and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act.  The  practical  difference  for  protest  movements  is  enor- 
mous. The  threat  of  ruinous  RICO  sanctions  under  existing 
federal  and  state  law  has  been  removed  0 
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transfer,  or  sell.  To  conclude  that  such  actions  con- 
stituted extortion  would  effectively  discard  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  property  must  be  obtained 
from  another,  replacing  it  instead  with  the  notion 
that  merely  interfering  with  or  depriving  someone  of 
property  is  sufficient  to  constitute  extortion. 

The  court,  however,  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 


disruptive  civil  rights  demonstrations  (including  sit-ins  and 
similar  tactics  by  racial,  gender  and  antiwar  protests) 
remain,  as  before,  liable  to  ordinary  civil  remedies  and  crim- 
inal penalties,  but  not  to  the  extraordinary  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  Racketeering  and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act.  The  practical  difference  for  protest  movements  is  enor- 
mous. The  threat  of  ruinous  RICO  sanctions  under  existing 
federal  and  state  law  has  been  removed  ES 
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delaying  someone  from  doing  something  simply  is  not  the 
same  as  obtaining  or  taking  away  a  person's  right  to  engage 
in  that  act.  There  is  a  real  difference.  If  your  right  to  do 
something  is  interfered  with,  you  still  have  that  right  and  it 
has  not  been  taken  away  from  you.  You  still  have  that  right 
and  are  able  to  exercise  it,  though  at  another  time.  The 
question  of  whether  such  an  interference  or  delay  and  the 
loss  of  a  time-specific  opportunity  to  do  something  consti- 
tute criminal  extortion  is  what  the  court  had  to  decide,  and 
its  decision  would  have  momentous  consequences  for  all 
future  public  demonstrations  and  protests,  irrespective  of 
the  cause  or  objective  of  the  demonstrators. 

The  court  found  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Hobbs 
Act  being  argued  by  both  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  government  was  too  radical  a  departure 
from  historical  precedent,  and  therefore 
contrary  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  act: 
"Whatever  the  outer  boundaries  may  be, 
the  effort  to  characterize  the  [pro-life]  peti- 
tioners' actions  here  as  'obtaining  of  prop- 
erty from'  respondents  is  well  beyond  them. 
Such  a  result  would  be  an  unwarranted 
expansion  of  the  meaning  of  that  phrase." 

The  court  found,  moreover,  that  in 
these  demonstrations  no  property  was  actually  obtained  by 
the  protestors: 


pro-life  demonstrators — conduct  involving  "threats  and 
acts  of  force  and  violence  to  dictate  and  restrict  the  actions 
and  decisions"  of  others — as  being  acts  of  "coercion,"  but 
acts  of  coercion  were  not  encompassed  in  the  Hobbs  Act. 
Congress,  in  fact,  had  rejected  including  coercion  in  the  list 
of  the  "unlawful  means"  required  to  be  used  to  commit 
extortion.  Some  states,  like  New  York,  have  both  a  criminal 
coercion  statute  and  a  criminal  extortion  statute.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  pro-life  demonstrators  violated  New 
York  State's  criminal  coercion  statute  in  any  of  the  pro-life 
demonstrations  that  took  place  in  that  state  was  never  part 
of  the  case  and,  as  a  consequence,  remains  unanswered.  The 
First  Amendment,  however,  provides  broad  constitutional 

XJnder  the  plaintiffs'  theory  of 
extortion,  many  traditional  and 
long-accepted  acts  of  public 
demonstration  and  protest  would 
have  been  criminalized. 


There  is  no  dispute  in  these  cases  that  petitioners 
interfered  with,  disrupted,  and  in  some  instances 
completely  deprived  respondents  of  their  ability  to 
exercise  their  property  rights.  Likewise,  petitioners' 
counsel  readily  acknowledged  at  oral  argument  that 
aspects  of  his  clients'  conduct  were  criminal  [that 
acts  of  trespass  had  occurred].  But  even  when  their 
acts  of  interference  and  disruption  achieved  their 
ultimate  goal  of  "shutting  down"  a  clinic  that  per- 
formed abortions,  such  acts  did  not  constitute  extor- 
tion because  petitioners  did  not  "obtain"  respon- 
dents' property.  Petitioners  may  have  deprived  or 
sought  to  deprive  respondents  of  their  alleged  prop- 
erty right  of  exclusive  control  of  their  business  assets, 
but  they  did  not  acquire  any  such  property. 
Petitioners  neither  pursued  nor  received  "something 
of  value  from"  respondents  that  they  could  exercise, 
transfer,  or  sell.  To  conclude  that  such  actions  con- 
stituted extortion  would  effectively  discard  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  property  must  be  obtained 
from  another,  replacing  it  instead  with  the  notion 
that  merely  interfering  with  or  depriving  someone  of 
property  is  sufficient  to  constitute  extortion. 

The  court,  however,  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 


protection  for  peaceful  assembly  and  public  demonstra- 
tions. If  such  events  are  meant  to  bring  about  change,  to 
stop  some  lawful  activity  for  moral,  environmental  or  polit- 
ical reasons,  they  would  be  inherendy  coercive.  Public  opin- 
ion and  public  pressure  are  coercive  in  nature,  intending  to 
bring  about  a  change  that  the  target  of  the  demonstration 
would  not  otherwise  implement.  For  example,  a  group  of 
women,  led  by  Alice  Paul,  picketed  the  White  House  in 
1917  and  intentionally  blocked  traffic  to  protest  the  fact  that 
women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  Ninety-six  of  the 
protestors  were  arrested.  Two  years  later  Congress  passed 
the  19th  Amendment,  which  gave  them  this  right.  The 
amendment  was  ratified  by  the  states  the  next  year. 

As  a  society,  we  have  not  only  tolerated  such  public- 
protest  activities,  but  have  also  benefited  immensely  from 
them.  Peaceful  protest  activities  and  demonstrations  should 
not  be  criminalized.  If  crimes  like  larceny  or  destruction  of 
property  are  committed  by  demonstrators  or  protestors,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  punish  the  particular  criminal  act.  As 
a  result  of  the  decision  in  Scheidler  v.  NOW,  many  types  of 
disruptive  civil  rights  demonstrations  (including  sit-ins  and 
similar  tactics  by  racial,  gender  and  antiwar  protests) 
remain,  as  before,  liable  to  ordinary  civil  remedies  and  crim- 
inal penalties,  but  not  to  the  extraordinary  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  Racketeering  and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act.  The  practical  difference  for  protest  movements  is  enor- 
mous. The  threat  of  ruinous  RICO  sanctions  under  existing 
federal  and  state  law  has  been  removed 
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L  ontemporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 

The  sixth  in  a  series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


THIS  series  focuses  on  the  world  of  devotions  in 
the  life  of  contemporary  believers.  America 
asked  a  number  of  Catholics  to  speak  about  a 
favorite  devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  the 
writer's  life  and  its  possible  role  in  the  life  of  contemporary 
believers.  In  this  sixth  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  two:  nove- 
nas and  relics. 

Novenas 

DIANNE  BERGANT.  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint 
Agnes,  is  professor  of  biblical  studies  as  well  as  director  of 
the  joint  doctor  of  ministry  program  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago.  Sister  Bergant  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  People  of  the  Covenant:  An  Invitation  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  writes  The  Word  column  for  America. 

I  grew  UP  three  blocks  from  St.  Mary,  Help  of 
Christians  Church  in  West  Allis,  Wis.  At  the  time,  the 


parish  sponsored  no  school,  so  my  sister  and  I  were  enrolled 
in  the  school  of  a  neighboring  parish.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  school  events,  my  entire  religious  life  centered 
around  St.  Mary's.  I  went  to  Mass  there,  sang  in  the  choir, 
and  every  Tuesday  attended  the  novena  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  Perpetual  Help.  To  this  day  I  remember  the 
hymns  and  many  of  the  prayers.  This  novena  was  not  like 
other  novenas,  which  consist  of  some  successive  pattern  of 
nine  days:  it  was  an  ongoing  weekly  parish  devotion.  In  a 
sense,  the  novena  itself  was  perpetual. 

While  I  doubt  that  as  a  child  I  understood  the  religious 
implications  of  the  novena,  I  always  felt  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  attend.  I  don't  recall  ever  having  a  pressing  need  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  was  an  adult  that  I  discovered  that  this  particular 
devotion  was  pa  rt  of  the  ethnic  culture  of  the  parish.  Still, 
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the  Perpetual  Help  novena  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  reli- 
gious landscape  of  my  young  life  as  were  altar  bells,  incense 
and  Easter  lilies.  They  offered  me  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
religious  world  and,  in  turn,  to  a  sense  of  belonging  to  God. 

Novenas  have  a  long  history.  The  typical  period  of 
mourning  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  observed 
extended  through  nine  days  and  culminated  with  a  feast.  The 
pagan  character  of  the  practice  so  offended  Christians  that 
they  shortened  their  mourning  period  to  seven  days  in  order 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  nonbelievers.  Sometime  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  Christmas  novenas,  which  called  to 
mind  the  nine  months  of  Mary  s  pregnancy,  began  to  appear 
in  France  and  Spain.  (The  liturgical  use  of  the  O  Antiphons 
in  the  days  before  Christmas  is  a  remnant 
of  this  practice.)  Other  liturgical  novenas 
arose,  most  notably  one  that  precedes  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  This  is  based  on  the 
biblical  account  of  the  disciples,  who, 
after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord,  waited 
nine  days  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  (Lk 
24:49,  Acts  1:4). 

The  novena  is  sometimes  confused 
with  the  octave.  The  latter  is  an  eight-day 
extension  of  the  celebration  of  a  feast,  for 
example,  the  octave  of  Christmas.  A 
novena,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  con- 
sists of  a  nine-day  period  of  intercession 
prompted  by  some  urgent  need.  Where 
an  octave  follows  the  event  that  com- 
memorates a  manifestation  of  God's 
goodness,  a  novena  pleads  that  God's 
goodness  will  be  granted.  An  octave  is 
joyful;  a  novena  is  marked  by  a  degree  of 
urgent  anticipation.  At  least  this  was 
originally  the  case. 

hi  the  17th  century  the  character  of 
the  novena  began  to  change.  While 
remaining  a  form  of  petitionary  prayer,  it 
also  became  a  way  of  honoring  the  one  to 
whom  the  novena  was  directed.  Around 
this  time  novenas  in  honor  of  Mary, 
under  any  number  of  tides,  sprang  up 
across  Europe.  Some  religious  communi- 
ties also  began  to  pray  novenas  in  honor 
of  their  major  patrons.  Others  developed 
the  practice  of  preparing  for  major  litur- 
gical feasts  by  means  of  a  novena.  In  the 
19th  century  the  church  began  granting 
indulgences  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  certain  novenas.  The  Raccolta,  the  offi- 
cial book  of  indulgences,  lists  more  than 
30  indulgenced  novenas. 


Today  novenas  play  a  role  in  my  own  life  not  unlike  the 
role  they  played  when  I  was  a  child.  The  novena  is  more  a 
part  of  my  religious  culture  than  of  my  personal  devotion. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  it  has  lost  its  importance;  rather,  to 
repeat  the  image  used  above,  it  is  part  of  the  religious  land- 
scape of  my  life — now  as  a  member  of  my  religious  com- 
munity. Like  most  communities,  we  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes 
commemorate  our  patronal  feasts  with  preparatory  prayer, 
and  in  many  of  our  houses  this  continues  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  novena.  As  part  of  our  religious  heritage,  such 
common  celebrations  have  created  among  us  a  communal 
identity7  and  have  strengthened  the  bonds  that  unite  us. 

Novenas  may  have  originated  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
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;ertainly  not  outdated  devotions.  St.  Agnes,  for 
has  traditionally  been  considered  a  patron  of 
chastity.  But  her  refusal  to  respond  to  an  officially  arranged 
marriage  was,  at  diat  time  in  history,  primarily  a  courageous 
act  against  the  state.  Today,  we  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes  pray  for 
the  courage  to  stand  firm  in  our  religious  convictions 
regardless  of  the  political  consequences.  Another  patronal 
feast  that  we  celebrate  is  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
Marian  title  under  which  the  United  States  was  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Mother.  Our  novena  in  preparation  for  that 
feast  often  centers  on  the  pressing  religious  needs  of  our 
countrv.  In  such  ways,  community  novenas  provide  us  with 
periods  of  time  to  consider  ways  of  remaining  faithful  to  our 
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religious  commitment  within  the  context  of  the  contempo- 
rary- world. 

For  me,  the  celebrations  of  these  patronal  feasts  have 
recently  taken  on  a  totally  new  relevance  and  importance. 
Understanding  the  depth  and  power  of  the  patrons'  com- 
mitment and  interpreting  anew  the  religious  issues  with 
which  they  are  associated  has  made  their  witness  a  real  chal- 
lenge today.  And  the  novenas  in  their  honor  provide  me 
with  time  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of  these  issues  for  my 
own  life.  Such  novenas  enable  me  to  celebrate  the  respec- 
tive feast  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  patron  and  not  mere- 
ly with  a  festive  meal.  Perhaps  most  significantly,  novenas 
have  become  times  of  preparation  for  some  change  that  I 
must  make  in  my  life,  rather  than  times 
of  "storming  heaven"  for  a  favor. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  religious 
communities  with  roots  in  centuries 
past  continue  the  practice  of  novenas. 
But  what  about  modern-day 
Christians — those  who  have  little  time 
and  less  patience  for  periods  of  prepara- 
tion— those  who  expect  things  to  hap- 
pen with  the  flick  of  a  switch  or  the  tap 
of  a  computer  key?  Would  they  find  any 
value  in  a  novena? 

Why  not?  Most  people  today  are  in 
fact  well  acquainted  with  long  periods 
of  preparation.  If  anything,  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  shows  that  ade- 
quate preparation — think  of  how  many 
years  of  education  are  needed  in  some 
professions — is  essential  for  success  in 
life.  On  another,  more  intimate  level, 
the  nine  months  of  pregnane}'  allow 
time  for  everyone  involved  to  prepare 
not  only  for  the  anticipated  birth  itself, 
but  also  for  the  unfolding  of  life  after 
the  child  is  born.  In  general,  then,  I 
don't  think  one  can  argue  that  people 
no  longer  have  the  patience  to  "wait." 

Some  may  also  argue  that  novenas 
fail  to  capture  the  contemporary  reli- 
gious imagination  because  they  do  not 
encourage  individuals  to  involve  them- 
selves in  any  pressing  contemporary 
needs.  And  if  anything,  the  events  of 
Sept.  11,  2001,  showed  that  modern- 
dav  people  do  indeed  respond  to  urgent 
need.  The  tragedy  touched  a  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  who,  in  response, 
thronged  the  streets  and  filled  places  of 
worship.  Xovenas,  as  I  have  discovered 
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in  my  own  life,  can  be  a  wonderful  way  to  consider  and 
reflect  on  such  pressing  and  urgent  needs.  Perhaps,  then,  it 
is  time  to  look  again  at  the  ancient  practice  of  novenas, 
which  engage  us  in  the  holiness  of  expectation  and  the  joy 
of  commitment,  as  a  way  of  directing  such  powerful  reli- 
gious sentiments. 

Relics 

MELANIE  McDONAGH.  an  Irish  journalist  who  lives  in  Britain,  is 
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IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  of  Amiens, 

is  a  relic  of  quite  remarkable  distinction.  It 
John  the  Baptist.  Or  if  we  are  to  be  pre- 
cise, the  frontal  part  of  the  skull.  There, 
set  into  the  wall,  is  the  sacred  head  that 
was  separated  from  its  body  at  the 
behest  of  a  dancing  girl,  and  on  the 
remarkable  painted  16th-century  choir 
screen  opposite,  the  whole  melancholy 
story  is  depicted  of  the  life  and  death  of 
St.  John. 

What  is  interesting  about  the  relic, 
from  my  point  of  view,  is  that  all  by 
itself  it  added  a  new  and  piquant 
episode  to  the  Gospel  account  of  John's 
decapitation.  On  the  skull  there  is  a 
puncture  mark  above  the  eye.  And 
when  the  relic  was  brought  to  Amiens 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  century, 
there  was  only  one  possible  construc- 
tion that  could  be  placed  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. On  the  choir  screen  depic- 
tion of  Herod's  banquet,  we  can  see 
what  it  was.  As  the  head  is  presented  to 
Herodias  on  a  platter,  the  adulteress 
brings  down  her  carving  knife  onto  it, 
causing  the  head  to  be  punctured — and 
thus  accounting  for  the  hole.  Thus,  the 
relic  spoke:  it  related  the  story  of  the 
decapitation  of  the  Baptist  mutely. 
From  Amiens,  the  legend  spread,  into 
art  and  the  saint  plays  on  the  Baptist. 

That's  the  nice  thing  about  relics: 
they  have  a  life  of  their  own.  To  regard 
relics  merely  as  passive,  quiescent  and 
rather  horrid  bits  of  the  dead  that  in 
more  tasteful  times  would  be  safely 
buried  is  to  miss  the  point  of  them.  In 
the  days  when  they  were  held  in  highest 
esteem — from  the  fifth  to  the  16th  cen- 
turies— relics    were    never  merely 


in  Picardy,  there 
is  the  head  of  St. 


mementos  of  the  holy  dead.  They  gave,  in  themselves,  a 
kind  of  continuity  with  the  life  of  the  saint;  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  body  mimicked  its  tribulations  in  life;  and  the  merits 
worked  by  the  relics  bore  testimony  to  his  sanctity.  What  is 
more,  the  relationship  between  devotees  of  a  saint  and  his 
relics — which  might,  of  course,  be  objects  associated  with 
him  as  well  as  parts  of  his  body — had  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dynamic. 

To  explain,  let  me  stick  with  the  relic  of  St.  John.  It 
arrived  in  Amiens  in  1206,  borne  in  great  state  by  its  donor, 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  called  Wallo,  or  Walon.  The  means 
whereby  Wallo  had  acquired  this  extraordinary  gift  was  per- 
fectly simple.  He  had  been  in  Constantinople  during  the 
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ades  and  had  stolen  the  head  from  the  Church  of  St. 
George  r  dint  of  hiding  in  the  church  after  evening  prayers 
were  over  and  passing  the  head  through  the  church  window 
to  a  female  accomplice  outside.  It  was,  of  course,  theft,  and 
it  was  moreover  theft  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
monks  of  the  church,  who  had  much  prized  their  head.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  classic  instance  of  fiirtum  sacrum,  or  holy 
theft.  The  gist  of  the  theory  behind  the  phenomenon  was 
that  the  theft  of  relics  indicated  proper  devotion  to  the  saint 
concerned,  and  also  demonstrated  that  the  relics  were  not — 
evidently — in  safe  hands  in  the  first  place.  More  than  that, 
it  was  plainly  the  will  of  the  saint  that  his  body  part  should 
be  removed  to  a  more  worthy  location,  because  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  allowed  the  theft  to  happen. 

All  this  is  meant  in  no  abstract  fashion.  The  interesting 
feature  of  the  behavior  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in 
mediev  al  legend  is  that  they  were  not  merely  commodities 
to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  They  had,  if  you  like,  a  will 
of  their  own.  A  characteristic  feature  of  any  number  of 
hagiographies  is  that  the  saint  himself  expressed  himself 
through  his  body,  in  that,  when  it  was  being  carried  by 
devotees  from  its  original  place  of  repose,  it  would  indicate 
where  it  wished  to  rest.  And  it  usually  did  so  by  becoming 
impossibly  heavy  to  carry  further  when  it  had  reached  its 
desired  home.  The  reciprocity  of  the  relationship  between 
relics  and  their  devotees  is  even  more  vividly  recalled  in  the 
fact  that  when  relics  did  not  work,  and  provide  the  protec- 
tion that  they  should  for  the  place  where  they  reposed,  the 
slight  did  not  go  unpunished.  There  is  an  extraordinary 


without  guile 
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medieval  rite  for  the  humiliation,  or  degradation,  of  relics, 
whereby  an  underperforming  relic  would  be  systematically 
dishonored  in  order  to  recall  the  saint  to  a  sense  of  his  obli- 
gations. 

Nowadays  our  view  of  the  dead  is  extraordinarily  sani- 
tized, at  least  in  the  West.  The  notion  of  exhibiting  body 
parts  or  corpses  in  imperfect  states  of  decomposition,  even 
in  gold  settings,  has  an  undoubtedly  gross  aspect  for  the 
sensitive  viewer.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  early  church  had 
quite  a  different  attitude  toward  the  sacred  dead.  Many 
early  Christian  communities  grew  up  around  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs,  where  the  faithful  could  share  in  the  radiant 
merits  of  the  tortured  bodies,  which  bore  witness  to  their 
sufferings  on  earth. 

The  drawback  to  this  proximity  to  the  sacred  is  that  it  was 
limited  to  those  people  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to 
their  tombs.  For  the  merits  of  the  saints  to  be  more  widely 
shared,  it  was  necessary  for  their  bodies  to  be  broken  and 
fractured,  and  disseminated  to  those  Christian  communities 
living  remote  from  the  martyr's  tombs.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  relics  did.  They  were  a  means  of  reinforcing  the 
Christian  community,  by  sharing  the  merits  of  a  saint  with 
far-flung  groups  of  Christians.  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of 
the  English  People,  for  instance,  is  enlivened  by  accounts  of 
bishops  going  to  Rome,  or  receiving  from  Rome  relics  of  the 
Apostles  and  saints,  which  grounded  the  young  Anglo-Saxon 
church  in  the  wider  apostolic  church.  This  was  no  abstract 
communion,  but  reinforced  in  a  concrete,  fleshly  fashion. 
That  is  what  relics  do:  they  unite  the  present  with  the  past, 
the  contemporary  Christian  community 
with  the  church  of  the  saints. 

By  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  devo- 
tion attached  to  the  saints'  bodies  had 
shifted,  to  devotion  to  images  of  the 
saints,  which  were  more  easily  and 
widely  disseminated.  And  that  tradition 
is  still  with  us.  In  Amiens,  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist — admittedly  one  of  the 
three  heads  of  which  I  know — stands 
solitary.  A  little  distance  away,  the  statue 
of,  I  think,  St.  Anthony,  has  dozens  of 
candles  before  it.  Plainly,  we  have 
missed  the  point  of  relics.  They  are  an 
opportunity  to  experience  proximity  to 
the  saints,  their  sheer  carnality,  their 
sameness  with  us  and  their  difference 
from  us.  Catholicism  revolves  round 
things  that  we  can  touch  and  see,  and 
relics  are  a  pre-eminent  example  of  this 
unabashed  physicality  of  the  faith. 
Relics  unite  the  present  with  the  past. 
Those  dry  bones  speak.  S 
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Around  Jesus'  time,  roughly  from  20 
B.C.  to  A.D.  70,  Jews,  especially  in 
Jerusalem,  developed  the  practice  of  a 
two-stage  burial.  The  corpse  would  first 
be  laid  out  on  a  shelf  cut  into  the  wall  of 
a  burial  cave  and  allowed  to  decompose. 
Then,  a  year  later,  the  bones  would  be 


gathered  up  and  placed  in  a  stone  ossuary 
or  "bone-box."  Frequently  the  name  of 
the  deceased  would  be  inscribed  on  the 
outside  of  the  ossuary.  This  is  the  burial 
practice  assumed  in  the  Gospels' 
accounts  about  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  introduction 
to  The  Brother  of  Jesus  promises  that  "this 
book  is  about  what  may  be  the  most 
astonishing  find  in  the  history  of  archae- 
ology." The  key  words  in  my  view  are 
"may  be."  The  main  topic  of  the  book  is 
the  ossuary  bearing  the  ancient  Aramaic 
(a  Semitic  language  like  Hebrew)  inscrip- 
tion "James,  son  of  Joseph,  brother  of 
Jesus."  The  ossuary  and  its  inscription 
came  to  public  attention  in  the  fall  of 
2002  through  Andre  Lemaire's  article  in 
Biblical  Archaeology  Review  (Vol.  28, 
No.  6),  in  which  he  argued  that  the  James 
ossuary  is  a  first-century  artifact  and  that 
the  inscription  refers  to  the  James, 
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Joseph  and  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  the  editor  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
Review,  Hershel  Shanks  embarked  on  a 
successful  publicity  campaign  that  got  the 
James  ossuary  onto  the  front  pages  of 
influential  newspapers  and  into  several 
national  news  magazines.  In  their  book, 
Shanks  and  Ben  Witherington  provide 
further  information  about  the  ossuary 
and  more  arguments  for  the  authenticity 
and  significance  of  the  inscription.  The 
authors'  "maximalist"  interpretations 
should  be  read  alongside  the  more  cau- 
tious and  sober  analysis  by  Joseph  A. 
Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  "Whose  Name  Is  This?" 
(Am.,  11/18/02). 

This  volume  is  a  work  of  populariza- 
tion intended  for  the  general  public. 
Shanks  is  a  master  at  this.  He  writes  in  an 
informative,  vivid  and  engaging  (some- 
times gossipy)  style.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and 
blows  how  to  make  a  persuasive  and 
attractive  argument.  He  contends  that  the 
James  ossuary  is  ancient  and  that  it  is  the 
ossuary  of  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

Shanks  has  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  he 
tells  it  well.  While  admitting  that  he  has 
not  proved  his  case  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  Shanks  maintains  that  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  an  award  in  a  civil  suit. 

The  evidence  that  Shanks  brings  for- 
ward involves  paleography  (analysis  of  the 
shape  and  form  of  letters),  linguistics 
(ancient  Aramaic  usage),  geological  analy- 
sis (the  chemical  content  of  the  patina  of 
the  ossuary),  psychology  (a  forger  would 
have  tried  to  get  money)  and  statistics  (the 
small  probability  that  these  three  names 
would  have  occurred  in  this  order).  The 
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maji  \t  problems  are  the  uncertainty  about 
the  origin  of  the  ossuary  (it  belongs  to  a 
private  collector  who  bought  it  on  the 
open  market  from  a  dealer  whose  name  he 
does  not  remember)  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  three  persons  named  in 
its  inscription  really  are  the  New 
Testament  figures,  since  these  were  com- 
mon names. 

After  Shanks's  account  of  what  he 
terms  "a  remarkable  discovery,"  it  is 
Witherington's  turn  to  tell  "the  story  of 
James,  son  of  Joseph,  brother  of  Jesus." 
Witherington  is  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Asbury  Theological 
Seminan"  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the 
author  of  many  books  on  the  New 
Testament  and  on  the  world  in  which  it 
originated.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
conservative  exegete  and  historian,  and  in 
theological  matters  an  evangelical. 

He  argues  that  the  James  mentioned 
on  the  ossuary  was  the  blood  brother  of 
Jesus,  a  child  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  cor- 
recdy  distinguishes  between  the  virginal 
conception  of  Jesus,  which  he  seems  to 
accept,  and  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
.Man-,  which  he  rejects.  He  dismisses  the 
patristic  interpretations  that  James  was 
Jesus'  cousin  (Jerome)  or  stepbrother  from 
Joseph's  previous  marriage  (Epiphamus). 

Witherington  performs  a  good  service 
in  gathering  the  ancient  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  James  the  Lord's  brother  and  pre- 
senting it  in  a  narrative  form.  He  also 
introduces  readers  to  a  very  Jewish  form  of 
Christianity  represented  by  the  early 
church  in  Jerusalem.  The  problems  in  his 
contribution  to  the  book  stem  mainlv 
from  his  somewhat  credulous  and  uncriti- 
cal historical  methodology.  He  makes  easy 
leaps  from  literary  texts  to  historical 
reconstruction,  and  eagerly  fills  in  gaps  in 
the  record  by  appealing  to  what  he  regards 
as  common  Jewish  custom  or  practice. 
And  his  concluding  reflections  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  James  ossuary  aim  much 
too  high  and  wide. 

WTiile  readers  of  America  will  learn 
much  about  archaeologv  and  early 
Christianity  from  this  good  example  of 
archaeological  and  biblical  popularization, 
the}-  should  also  take  the  occasion  to 
reread  Father  Fitzmyer's  splendid  essay  to 
get  a  better  sense  of  the  critical  issues 
involved  in  what  only  may  be  the  most 
astonishing  find  in  the  history  of  archaeol- 
ogy Daniel  J.  Harrington 
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One  Man's  Life  in  the  Catholic 
Priesthood 

By  Paul  E.  Dinter 

Forror,  Straus  &  Giroux.  240p  $23  (paperback 
original).  ISBN  OS  7429966 8 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Paul  Dinter  as  the 
Catholic  chaplain  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  1970's  and  80's  were 
presented  with  a  personable,  intellectual- 
ly rigorous  and  obviously  virtuous  priest 
in  a  crisp  Roman  collar  and  well-tailored 
black  suit.  It  was  not  that  he  was  an 
unblinking  spear-carrier  for  all  things 
Catholic,  but  he  seemed  a  loyal  son  of  the 
church.  Little  did  we  know  the  storms 
that  he  had  experienced  en  route  to  ordi- 
nation and  the  tempest  that  continued  to 
toss  him  about. 

Although  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  had  ushered  in  his  priesthood, 
underway  as  he  entered  the  seminary 
Dinter  was  still  supposed  to  fulfill  that 
classic,  priestly  profile — at  once  superhu- 
man, in  that  God  himself  awaited  bis 
summoning  to  swoop  down  into  the  ovals 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  yet  unhuman 
when  confronted  with  that  most  basic 
instinct.  Sex?  Fuggedaboudit.  As  for  basic 
humanity,  that  was  hardly  part  of  the 
equation  at  the  time.  An  imperfect  self 
was  to  be  left  behind  so  that  a  higher 
good  and  calling  might  be  pursued  in  the 
ordained  life. 

In  this  searing,  unblinking  and  per- 
ceptive look  behind  the  shroud  that  once 
clouded  our  view  of  the  priesthood, 
Dinter  provides  an  achingly  human  and 
ultimately  transcendent  portrait  of  what 
the  formation  was  like,  how  priests  were 
at  once  revered  (and  sometimes  tempted) 
by  their  flock,  meanwhile  being  treated  as 
little  more  than  serfs  by  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. 

Dinter's  priestly  life  was  a  miasma  of 
masturbation  to  ease  the  tension  and 
faithfulness  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours 
to  fortify  his  soul,  majestic  moments  of 
liturgy  and  hours  of  crushing  loneliness, 
breakthroughs  in  counseling  he  provided 
others  that  caused  him  to  stay  at  his  post 
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and  counseling  he  sought  for  himself  that 
eventually  would  bid  him  to  leave. 

Now  a  husband  and  a  father  of 
another  sort,  and  director  of  an  outreach 
program  called  Care  for  the  Homeless  in 
New  York  City,  Dinter  has  written  per- 
haps the  most  telling  and  useful  book  of 
this  "hinge"  generation  of  priests,  the  last 
of  those  who  came  so  blithely  to  their 
calling  only  to  encounter  a  world  and 
laity  radically  changing,  and  yet  a  church 
whose  hierarchical  structures  remained 
firmly  rooted  in  principles  of  medieval 
autocracy. 

During  his  student  days  at  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York's  St.  Joseph 
Seminary,  Dinter  was  more  than  willing 
to  be  included  in  a  group  of  men  "immo- 
lating themselves  for  Christ,"  accepting  a 
bloodless  yet  certainly  heroic  "white 
martyrdom."  They  were  disciplined  to 
need  neither  to  communicate  nor  to 
commune  with  others,  a  training  that 
would  follow  them  to  their  lonely  recto- 
ries and,  sadly,  shape  some  of  them  into 
misanthropes  whose  typical  subterfuges 
have  been  booze,  boys  or  the  boob  tube. 

But  as  the  years  wore  on,  the  sup- 
posed purification  of  life  never  quite  hap- 
pened, as  Dinter  encountered  what  too 
many  priests  describe  as  the  "discourag- 
ing reality  of  clerical  life."  The  author 
ponders,  "In  the  life  of  diocesan  priests, 
celibacy  is  supposed  to  be  a  lifelong  inte- 
grative strategy7,  but  too  often,  the  longer 
it  goes  on,  the  less  there  is  to  integrate." 
It  was  not  that  the  work  itself  was  the 
issue.  It  was  everything  else,  especially 
interaction  with  those  appointed  to  care 
for  the  priest's  well-being  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

One  particularly  chilling  incident 
occurred  when  Dinter  invited  Cardinal 
John  J.  O'Connor  to  deliver  an  interfaith 
address  at  Columbia.  The  cardinal  gra- 
ciously registered  his  pleasure  at  being 
with  "brother  and  sister  clergy,"  and 
then,  turning  to  Dinter,  added  "but  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  see  Father  Paul 
Dinter  (pregnant  pause)  because  he's  the 
only  one  I  can  fire."  According  to  Dinter, 
it  was  O'Connor's  propensity  to  demean, 
but  the  words  were  followed  by  reality. 
And  soon  after,  a  very  successful — but 
obviously  too  thoughtful — campus  min- 
ister was  out  of  that  job,  not  assigned  to 
another  and  virtually  left  turning  in  the 
wind. 


By  this  time,  his  priesthood  had  sim- 
ply become  untenable.  He  experienced 
profound  sadness  pronouncing  the  final 
blessing  at  weddings.  He  was  called  upon 
to  uphold  the  clerical  state,  which  he  had 
discovered  placed  "loyalty  to  the  corps 
over  honesty,  candor  or  integrity."  He 
was  no  longer  proud  to  be  a  priest. 

In  his  first,  tentative  steps  into  the 
secular  world,  he  found  more  honesty  in 
a  men's  group  than  he  had  found  among 
fellow  priests.  Too  many  priests  became 
"gents"  used  to  public  attention  they  had 
coveted  but  not  earned,  ready  with  a 
smile,  joke  and  always  open  to  a  round  of 
golf,  but  who  never  entered  people's 
lives,  including  their  own.  Or  they 
became  bitter,  dry  recluses  merely  going 
through  the  motions. 

Of  course,  Dinter  knows,  as  do  we  all, 
fabulous  priests  who  go  about  their  daily 
work  in  a  happy,  holy  and  wholesome 
manner.  We  don't  see  enough  of  them  on 
these  pages,  but  then  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  Rather  it  is  to  take  vital 
signs  of  the  priesthood  as  now  constituted 
and  administered  and  to  pronounce  a 
patient  in  need  of  healing.     Paul  Wilkes 
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Ross  Terrill's  argument  goes  something 
like  this:  China  is  not  a  modern  state.  It 
has  been  unable  to  escape  its  heritage  of 
empire  and  authoritarian  political  systems. 
The  revolution  against  the  Qing 
(Manchu)  dynasty  in  1911  and  the 
Communist  seizure  of  power  in  1949  rein- 
forced these  premodern  features.  Mao's 
Leninist  party  expanded  the  dynastic 
emperors'  use  of  coercion  as  the  means  of 
governance  and  maintained  the  imperial 
claim  to  be  the  font  of  all  truth  and  virtue. 
The  red  emperors  (Terrill's  terms  for 
Mao,  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Jiang  Zemin) 
continued  the  traditional  imperial  vision 
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that  all  territory  that  the  emperors  had 
once  ruled  is  to  be  brought  under  Beijing's 
control.  Culturally  distinct  provinces  such 
as  Xinjiang  and  Tibet  are  to  be  governed 
direcdy  by  Beijing.  This  premodern  state, 
Terrill  says,  is  best  called  "the  party-state." 
Whether  this  is.  in  fact,  "the  new  Chinese 
empire"  that  the  title  proclaims  is  not 
clear.  Indeed.  Terrill  does  not  say  what 
the  term  means  to  him. 

Other  undefined  labels  also  abound  in 
the  book.  At  various  points.  Terrill  also 
calls  China  the  Pretentious  State,  the 
Aggrieved  State  and  the  Fearful  State. 
Labels  are  useful  shorthand  for  phenome- 
na if  the  author  takes  the  time  to  discuss 
their  meaning;  there  is  little  discussion 
here  other  than  to  assert  that  these  are 
symptomatic  of  an  imperial  state,  particu- 
larly one  that  is  not  as  powerful  as  other 
states.  Similarly,  Terrill  uses  the  term 
"synergy"  to  describe  China's  relations 
with  foreign  states.  That  might  be  a  very 
useful  way  of  dunking  about  such  critical 
connections,  but  it  was  hard  for  this  read- 
er to  see  the  synergies  as  the  term  is  usual- 
ly defined.  Rather.  Terrill  seemed  to  have 
in  mind  nothing  more  than  the  modus 
vivendi  that  China  negotiated  with  the 
outside  world. 

Much  of  the  book  is  a  history  of  the 
dvnastic  and  red  empires.  Terrill.  a  long- 
time China-watcher,  journalist,  author  of 
numerous  books  on  China  and  academic 
(currently  dividing  his  time  between 
Harvard's  Fairbank  Center  for  East  Asian 
Research  and  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin),  has  consulted  many  of  the  key 
sources  on  contemporary  and  ancient 
Chinese  history.  Flis  presentation  is  lively 
and  moughtful.  albeit  repetitive  regarding 
its  major  themes,  one  of  which  is  a  value 
judgment  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  booL 
The  center  of  political  life,  he  postulates, 
should  be  the  autonomous  individual 
rather  than  the  authoritarian's  view  that 
the  individual  is  no  tiling  more  than  a 
building  block  in  the  society  that  the 
rulers  construct.  In  other  words,  the  mod- 
ern state  for  Terrill  looks  like  a  liberal 
Western  democracy.  Moreover,  the  mod- 
ern state  accepts  territorial  boundaries  as 
meaningful  divisions  between  peoples. 
Autonomous  individuals  have  the  right  to 
make  choices  about  their  lives.  A  demo- 
cratic Taiwan,  for  instance,  should  decide 
its  future  relationship  with  China.  The 
United  States  should  abandon  its  support 


for  a  One  China  policy.  Terrill  argues,  if  it 
means  contravening  the  wishes  of  the 
Taiwanese. 

Terrill  does  not  deny  that  the  party- 
state  has  changed.  It  has  moved  from 
Mao's  totalitarianism  to  Deng's  authori- 
tarianism, where  the  individual — indeed, 
manv  individuals — can  be  disengaged 
from  politics.  Furthermore,  Deng  engi- 
neered a  monumental  change  in  econom- 
ic policv  some  25  years  ago  that  allow  ed  a 
"loosened  society  and  freer  economy"  and 
ultimately  brought  about  China's  integra- 
tion into  the  international  capitalist  econ- 
omy. The  goal  was  to  enhance  Chinese 
national  power  abroad  and  provide  the 
promised  material  benefits  at  home. 
Success,  however,  now  creates  the  ulti- 
mate crisis  for  the  party-state. 

Terrill  seems  convinced  that  the  end 
of  the  Chinese  party-state  is  at  hand.  The 
important  question  is  "Can  China  rcohe 
from  its  autocratic  state,  or  must  the  poli- 
ty crash,  as  the  imperial  system  crashed  in 
1911-1912?"  Surely  this  is  a  critical  ques- 
tion for  everyone's  future.  While  Terrill 
approaches  that  question  at  various  points 
in  the  book,  the  only  sustained  response 
comes  in  the  last  chapter.  He  wisely  offers 
no  clear  prediction,  pointing  instead  to  a 
number  of  conditions  that  might  lead  to  a 
crash,  some  of  which  played  key  roles  in 
the  fall  of  earlier  dynasties,  such  as  the 
polity's  inability  to  handle  succession  and 
legitimacy  issues:  a  revolt  by  the  farmers, 
especially  in  the  peripheral  provinces;  and 
the  emperor's  misjudgment  of  the  power 
of  outsiders — inherent  in  an  empire's  con- 
descension toward  others.  He  offers  seven 
scenarios  by  which  evolution  or  crash 
might  occur.  The  crux  of  the  argument, 
however,  is  this:  "Beijing's  unfailing 
instinct  to  put  the  maintenance  of 
Communist  autocratic  power  at  the  center 
of  its  calculations  will  eventually  be  its 
undoing."  Chinese  citizens  of  the  future, 
like  their  compatriots  of  191 1,  will  jettison 
imperial  rule  to  safeguard  China. 

Or  will  they?  Some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  Terrill's  book  are  his 
accounts  of  interactions  with  Chinese  citi- 
zens. He  was  in  Tienanmen  Square  w  hen 
the  Chinese  military  crushed  the  democ- 
racy movement  in  June  1989.  Several 
years  later  he  was  arrested  by  the  Chinese 
for  having  contacts  with  a  suspected  dissi- 
dent. (Indeed,  he  says  that  these  two  inci- 
dents "helped  propel  me  to  write  this 
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book" — a  point  made  in  the  acknowledg- 
ments section.)  Observing  and  listening  to 
Chinese  citizens  can  be  sobering.  Terrill 
admits  that  many  Chinese  are  infected 
with  the  imperial  oudook,  particularly  on 
sensitive  issues  such  as  Taiwan  and  what 
often  appear  to  be  American  threats.  He 
quotes  from  a  Chinese  source  the  follow- 
ing story :  "Before  the  crackdown  of  June 
4,  l^K  a  student  in  Beijing,  seeking  to 
explain  why  he  was  not  raising  slogans 
calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  Part}',  said,  'You  may  say  that 
a  mother  acted  wrongfully  but  with  good 
intentions,  but  you  absolutely  may  not  say 
that  your  mother  is  not  your  mother.  Isn't 
this  so?"'  So  in  the  end,  is  the  nrw  Chinese 
empire  still  in  the  offing?  Terrill  admits 
that  the  imperial  persuasion  may  remain 
strong — particularly  in  the  center's  rela- 
tionship to  the  peripheral,  non-Han 
Chinese  parts  of  China,  and  toward  the 
external  world.  But  suppose  Terrill  is 
right;  the  demise  of  the  party-state  com- 
pletes China's  painful  search  for  a  modern 
polity.  What  an  irony  it  would  be  to  arrive 
there  only  to  discover  that  the  future  of 
the  modern  state  is  increasingly  uncertain 
in  a  globalizing  world.  Peter  R.  Beckman 
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Lest  anyone  forget,  a  war  is  still  being 
fought  in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  the  cap- 
ture or  death  of  Osama  bin  Laden  does 
not  signal  victory  in  that  campaign.  If  the 
objective  is  to  make  that  region  a  less 
receptive  host  to  future  terrorists,  then 
Afghans  on  the  ground  will  decide  success. 
This  will  be  difficult  to  determine  with  spy 
satellites  or  electronic  surveillance. 

The  award-winning  British  journalist 
Christina  Lamb,  in  her  new  book,  The 
Sewing  Circles  of  Herat,  provides  unclassi- 
fied human  intelligence  that  enables  the 
reader  to  assess  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  war  on  terrorism  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Lamb  is  a  source  I  trust.  I  first  met 
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her  in  besieged  Kabul  in  June  1989.  Her 
reports  then  indicated  the  surprising 
strength  of  the  Najibullah  regime  at  a  time 
when  Western  embassies  had  been  evacu- 
ated in  expectation  that  the  mujaheddin 
would  soon  be  fighting  their  way  into  the 
Afghan  capital. 

The  term  "cover"  is  usually  associated 
with  intelligence  operatives.  However,  the 
tide  of  Lamb's  book  is  taken  from  the 
"Golden  Needles  Ladies  Sewing  Classes," 
which  met  under  this  pretext  to  study 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  male  professor. 

Afghanistan  is  a  region  where  men 
remove  their  shoes  to  pray  but  keep  their 
guns  beside  them  even  inside  a  mosque. 
Yet  in  Herat,  the  author  found  that  the 
poet  Khafash  had  fought  the  Taliban 
oppression  by  writing  and  circulating 
poetry. 

Poets  can  be  found  among  the  fighters 
with  guns.  In  Kandahar,  for  example,  Ms. 
Lamb  met  a  22-year-old  named  Nazzak.  A 
former  Taliban  policeman,  although  an 
Alliance  mole,  the  now  Commander 
Nazzak  leads  a  pro-government  force,  if 
he  is  still  alive.  He  valued  very  much  the 
poetry  of  one  of  his  fellow  fighters, 
Abdullah. 
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Abdullah  was  the  last  man  alleged 
to  have  been  executed  by  the  Taliban  in 
Kandahar,  dying  just  24  hours  before 
the  Taliban  evacuated  the  city.  He  was 
accused  of  being  a  spy  for  the  Northern 
Alliance  warlords,  which  apparently  he 
was.  Lamb's  book  includes  fragments  of 
his  poetrv,  as  well  as  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  his  widow  and  four  children.  She 
notes  that  Abdullah's  oldest  son,  age  12, 
is  learning  how  to  handle  a 
Kalashnikov,  but  she  saw  no  evidence  of 
any  inherited  poetic  talent. 

In  stark  contrast  to  Nazzak  is  a  19- 
year-old  repatriated  refugee,  who  was 
Ms.  Lamb's  interpreter  for  her 
Kandahar  adventures.  Only  money  kept 
him  in  Kandahar,  which  once  boasted 
that  40  varieties  of  grapes  grew  in  the 
vicinity. 

On  her  trip  in  the  weeks  following 
the  events  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  the  author 
visited  in  Kabul  with  Afghanistan's 
interim  president,  Hamid  Karzai, 
whom  she  had  met  on  the  earlier 
sojourn.  Although  at  that  time,  she 
notes,  he  had  no  bodyguard  of  his  own, 
those  of  another  warlord — to  every- 
one's   amazement — protected  him. 


Today,  of  course,  he  is  closely  protect- 
ed by  foreigners. 

Although  Lamb  does  not  speak 
about  poets  in  Kabul,  she  does  mention 
the  dedication  of  Dr.  Mohammed  Yusuf 
Assefi  who,  in  order  to  preserve  his  art 
under  the  Taliban  rule,  painted  over  his 
oil  paintings  with  watercolors  to  hide 
the  images  that  offended  the  Taliban. 
The  author  also  recounts  her  meeting 
with  Umar-akhan  Masoddi,  the  director 
of  the  once  proud  Kabul  museum, 
which  is  now  the  depository  of  a  collec- 
tion of  shattered  artifacts  and  priceless 
world-heritage  items.  He  is  attempting 
to  piece  them  together,  bit  by  bit. 

Most  important,  in  Kabul  Lamb 
met  Marri,  an  English  teacher  whose 
letters  to  the  author  introduce  each 
chapter  of  the  book.  As  a  woman,  Marri 
does  not  have  the  stake  in  power  that 
many  Afghan  males  do.  Thus,  she  pro- 
vides a  more  balanced  insight  into  how 
thoughtful  Afghans  interpreted  the 
campaign  against  terrorism  in  their 
country  and  what  they  hoped  would  be 
the  outcome. 

Also  populating  the  pages  of  The 
Sewing  Circles  of  Herat  are  some  Talibs 


the  author  knew  from  her  1989  sojourn 
in  Kandahar,  as  well  as  a  Taliban  tortur- 
er and  a  former  Taliban  deputy  minister 
of  defense,  whom  she  met  hiding  in 
Quetta  after  Western  troops  had  arrived 
in  Afghanistan. 

Previously  expelled  from  Pakistan  in 
1989,  Lamb  was  again  asked  to  leave  in 
2001.  However,  she  did  manage  a  return 
visit  to  retired  Pakistani  General  Hamid 
Gul,  who  was  head  of  the  powerful 
Inter-Service  Intelligence  Directorate  in 
1989.  As  she  describes  it,  his  influence  is 
still  evident  in  the  support  of  the 
Taliban  movement  that  can  be  found  in 
Pakistan. 

The  strength  of  this  book  is  its  very 
human  dimension,  captured  so  well  in 
its  many  black  and  white  photographs. 
In  a  Herat  bazaar,  for  example,  the 
author  witnessed  a  shopkeeper  selling 
single  shoes,  an  indication  of  how  large 
the  market  is  for  such  items  among 
landmine  victims.  What  she  says  about  a 
line  of  men  "waiting  with  nothing  to 
wait  for"  is  a  subliminal  plea  for  the 
international  community  to  give  these 
people  something  indeed  to  wait  for. 

Waiting  for  Allah,  the  book  Lamb 
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Abdullah  was  the  last  man  alleged 
to  have  been  executed  by  the  Taliban  in 
Kandahar,  dying  just  24  hours  before 
the  Taliban  evacuated  the  city.  He  was 
accused  of  being  a  spy  for  the  Northern 
Alliance  warlords,  which  apparently  he 
was.  Lamb's  book  includes  fragments  of 
his  poetry,  as  well  as  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  his  widow  and  four  children.  She 
notes  that  Abdullah's  oldest  son,  age  12, 
is  learning  how  to  handle  a 
Kalashnikov,  but  she  saw  no  evidence  of 
any  inherited  poetic  talent. 

In  stark  contrast  to  Nazzak  is  a  1  {>- 
year-old  repatriated  refugee,  who  was 
Ms.  Lamb's  interpreter  for  her 
Kandahar  adventures.  Only  money  kept 
him  in  Kandahar,  which  once  boasted 
that  40  varieties  of  grapes  grew  in  the 
vicinity. 

On  her  trip  in  the  weeks  following 
the  events  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  the  author 
visited  in  Kabul  with  Afghanistan's 
interim  president,  Hamid  Karzai, 
whom  she  had  met  on  the  earlier 
sojourn.  Although  at  that  time,  she 
notes,  he  had  no  bodyguard  of  his  own, 
those  of  another  warlord — to  every- 
one's   amazement — protected  him. 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellen 


wrote  in  1991,  foreshadowed  the  situa- 
tion that  would  lead  to  the  emergence  of 
Taliban  rule  and  the  role  of  Pakistan  in 
the  Afghan  tragedy.  The  Sewing  Circles  of 
Herat  provides  unsettling  glimpses  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan.  "I  am  a  man  who 
has  given  his  youth  to  the  struggle  for  a 
place  that  no  longer  exists,"  someone 


tells  Lamb.  Her  book  is  an  enlightening, 
revealing  and  moving  account  of  a  dev- 
astated people  and  will  help  readers  in 
forming  their  own  personal  assessment. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this 
latest  in  a  long  history  of  foreign  inter- 
ventions will  invalidate  that  man's  state- 
ment. Roy  Thomas 


School  of  Religious  Studies 

INAUGURAL  LECTURE 


The  Reverend  Francis  Moloney,  S.D.B.,  D.Phil. 

Katharine  Drexel  Chair 

"Can  Everyone  Be  Wrong? 
A  Reading  of  John  U" 

Tuesday,  April  22,  2003  •  4:30  p.m. 
Herzfeld  Auditorium,  on  the  CUA  campus 

Free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information,  please  call  202-319-5683. 


Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton 


Collected  Writings 

Volume  I:  Correspondence  and  Journals,  1793-1808 
Volume  II:  Correspondence  and  Journals,  1808-1820 

Edited  by  Regina  Bechtle,  SC  and  Judith  Metz,  SC 

Manuscript  Editor:  Ellin  Kelly,  PhD 

To  Order 

Online:  www. depaul. edu/~ vstudies 
(click  on  "Bookstore") 

Phone:  Vincentian  Studies  Institute,  (773)  325-7348 
Fax:  (773)  325-7279 


Price 

Volume  I 
$49  +  shipping 

Volume  II 
$59  +  shipping 

Volume  I  &  Volume  II 
$100  +  shipping 

Coming  Soon 

Volume  III:  Meditations, 
Instructions  and  Other 
Writings 


classifieds 

Books 

WANT  REAL  INSPIRATION?  Hit  www.heaven- 
hnnk.com 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  3041  Broadway  at  121st 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212)  280- 
1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit  the  Seminary  at 
www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Institute 

THE  40TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  on  Sacred 
Scripture,  June  16  -  20,  2003.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.  - 
Mark:  The  Mysterious  Gospel  Revisited;  Prof. 
Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  -  The  First  Letter  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians;  Prof.  Alan  C.  Mitchell 
-  Spiritual  Direction  in  Pauline  Churches.  For 
more  information,  call  (202)  687-5719;  e-mail: 
harringe@georgetown.edu,  or  visit  www- 
.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.htm. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTRY. 

Newman  Catholic  Ministry'  at  Wellesley 
College  seeks  to  hire  a  dynamic  Catholic  cam- 
pus minister  for  the  2003-4  academic  school 
year.  This  is  a  3/4-time  (approximately  30 
hours/week),  10-month  professional  position. 
All  positions  at  Wellesley  are  renewable  con- 
tracts. To  view  a  detailed  job  description,  visit 
Newman's  Web  site.  Please  contact  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Religious  and  Spiritual  Life  at 
(781)  283-2685  with  questions  and  to  request  an 
application.  Applications  must  be  received  by 
Wednesday,  April  23,  2003,  at  the  Office  of 
Religious  and  Spiritual  Life,  Wellesley  College, 
106  Central  St.,  Wellesley,  MA  02481.  Web 
site:  www.wellesley.edu/Activities/homepage 
/newman/home.html. 

DIRECTOR,  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Energetic  parish 
in  suburban  northern  New  Jersey  is  searching 
for  the  right  youth  minister.  This  full-time  min- 
ister will  coordinate  programs  and  processes 
involving  the  ongoing  faith  formation  through 
which  youth  and  their  families  live  out  their 
baptismal  call  within  the  life  of  the  parish. 
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Undergraduate  degree,  including  recent  theolo- 
gy courses,  and  ministry  experience  with  youth 
required.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  giving 
reasons  for  desiring  to  work  in  youth  ministry 
to:  Parish  Coordinator,  St.  Patrick  Parish,  41 
Oliver  St.,  Chatham,  NJ  07928;  e-mail:  sr.bar- 
bara@st-pats.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH/YOUNG  ADULT  MIN- 
ISTRIES. The  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul/Minneapolis  is  searching  for  a  diocesan 
director  for  the  Office  of  Youth  and  Young 
Adult  Ministries.  This  person  will  be  asked  to 
implement  a  task  force-generated  three-year 
plan  committed  to  RENEWING  THE 
VISION  and  SONS  &  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE  LIGHT.  The  candidate  should  have 
strong  communication,  relational  and  leader- 
ship-building skills  and  be  a  strong  advocate  for 
young  people.  Professional  requirements  include 
a  minimum  of  a  B.A.,  with  an  M.A  in  pastoral 
ministry,  theology  or  a  related  field  preferred. 
Leadership  experience  working  with  youth  and 
young  adults  at  the  parish  and/or  diocesan  level, 
and  organizing  groups  for  regional,  national  or 
international  events  is  desirable,  Sensitivity  to 
multicultural  issues  is  essential.  Competitive 
salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifications.  Send 
a  resume  to:  Search  Committee  for  Director  of 
Youth  &  Young  Adult  Ministries,  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul/  Minneapolis,  328  W.  Kellogg  Blvd., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55102. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  A.S.C.  FOUNDATION. 

Adorers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  an  interna- 
tional Catholic  organization  of  women  reli- 
gious. We  have  a  new  position  available  at  our 
province  offices  in  St.  Louis:  full-time  position 
working  in  collaboration  with  and  reporting  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foundation; 
responsible  for  managing  and  directing  the 
Foundation  and  providing  professional  leader- 
ship and  assistance  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
carrying  out  the  Foundation's  mission.  Duties 
include:  grants,  fiscal,  and  staff  and  office  man- 
agement; advisor  to  the  Board  of  Directors; 
communication  of  Foundation  guidelines  to 
interested  publics.  Qualifications:  bachelor's 
degree  as  a  minimum,  with  an  emphasis  in  busi- 
ness or  social  sciences  preferred;  minimum  5 
years  of  administrative  experience,  including 
financial  management,  grant-making  and  work- 
ing with  a  Board  of  Directors;  knowledge  of  the 
nonprofit  sector;  demonstrated  interest  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  civic  and  faith  communities; 
good  leadership  and  communication  skills.  Send 
resume  with  cover  letter  to:  Adorers  of  the 
Blood  of  Christ,  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
721  Emerson  Rd.,  Suite  685,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63141;  e-mail:  cuddiheed@adorers.org. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-  to  five-year  commitment  working  with 
the  Director  in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service 
and  presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  func- 
tions as  a  guest  house,  clinic,  short-term  resi- 
dence for  sick  from  the  provinces  being  treated 
by  local  physicians  or  awaiting  visas  for  U.S. 


We  are  not  (sorry  to  say) 

America  Online. 

We  are 
americamagazine.or 


MONT5ERRAT  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 


P.O.  Box,  1390  Lake  Dallas,  TX  75065 
Telephone:  (940)  321-6020,  Fax:  (940)  321-6040 


E-Mail:  retreat1@airmail.net,  Web:  MontserratRetreat.org 


Scripture  Seminars 
Fr.  Jerry  Neyrey,  S.J. 

Three-Day  Seminar  on'The  Life,  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ" 
May  29  (6:00  p.m.)  -  June  I  (Lunch),  200;  Fr.  Neyrey  is  a  professor  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

Brian  Schmisek,  Ph.D. 

Three-Day  Seminar  on  "Spiritual  Exercises  Based  on  Paul  s  Epistle  to  the  Romans" 
Aug.  15  (6:00  p.m. )  -  7  (Lunch),  2003 
Dr.  Scinisek  is  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Religious  ft  Pastoral  Studies  at  the  University  of  Dallas. 

Fr.  Jerome  T.  Walsh 

Two-Day  Seminar  on  "Narrative  Criticism  of  Biblical  Studies" 
An  introduction  to  Narrative  Criticism;  A  Careful  Reading  of  Genesis  2:4b-3:24 
A  Narrative  Theology  for  Scripture;  A  Character  Study  of  the  Diety; 
Sept.  13  (9:00  a.m.)  -  Sept.  14  (lunch),  2003;  Fr.  Walsh  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Dallas. 

Compassion  Fatigue  Seminar 
Liz  Moulin,  MA.,  L.P.C.,  L.M.F.T. 

"For  Those  Who  Minister  to  Others";  Oct.  12  (5:00  p.m.)  -  Oct.  15  (3:00  p.m.) 

Leadership  Seminar  For  Those  Wlio  Minister  to  Others 
James  M.  Bowler,  S.J. 

"Spirituality  of  Leadership";  Oct.  27  (9:00  a.m.)  -  Oct.  30  (Lunch),  2003 
Fr.  Bowler  is  stationed  at  Fairfield  University  in  Connecticut. 


'Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

4-  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 
Collegeville,  Minnesota  56321 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  available. 


April  7,  2003  America 
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$44,000  range  with  full  benefits.  Position  avail- 
able July  1.  For  more  information  about  parish  or 
to  send  resume,  please  contact:  Rev.  James 
Conlon,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Parish,  2 150  Frieze, 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104;  Ph:  (734)  769-2550; 
Fax:  (734)  821-2102;  e-mail  jpconlon@rc.net; 
www.stfrancis2  .com. 

Web  Sites 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
gyhours.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are  \ 

accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of ! 

America  or  at  our  Web  site.  Ten-word  minimum.  \ 

Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 

times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:] 

$1.10;  42  times  or  mare:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 

print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 

frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 

to:  ads@ajnericapress.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101; 

by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America. 

106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

America  (ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  Press,  Inc..  41  times  a  year,  weekly  except  Jan.  13,  Jan.  27.  May  5,  June  2,  June 
16,  June  30,  July  14,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  Aug.  25  and  Dec.  29,  when  the  magazine  is  published  biweekly.  America  Press,  Inc.,  106  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Periodicals  postage  is  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Business  Manager: 
James  J.  Santora;  Circulation:  Sandra  Stewart,  (212)  581-4640.  Subscriptions:  United  States,  $48  per  year;  add  U.S.  $22  postage 
and  GST  (#131870719)  for  Canada;  or  add  U.S.  $32  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage.  For  overseas  airmail  delivery,  please  call 
for  rates.  Postmaster:  Send  address  changes  to  America.  106  West  56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  ©  America 
Press,  Inc.  2003. 


surgery.  Responsibilities:  coordinating  visitor 
program,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running-  the  facility.  Computer  knowledge,  will- 
ingness to  learn  Creole,  adaptability,  sense  of 
humor  important.  Benefits:  room  and  board, 
some  medical  insurance,  monthly  stipend. 
Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation — one  from  most  recent 
ministry — resume  to:  Sister  Ellen  Flynn, 
R.S.M.,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  c/o  Lynx  Air,  P.O. 
Box  407139,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33340;  Ph: 
(011-509)  245-6177;  e-mail:  hsjpap@yahoo- 
.com;  \u».-w.hospicesaintjoseph.org. 

YOUTH  MINISTER  AND  SINGLES  MINISTER.  St. 

Francis  Parish,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a  3,000- 
household  parish  with  core  values  of  small 
Christian  communities,  family  consciousness,  the 
baptismal  priesthood  of  the  faithful  and  a  cate- 
chumenal  approach  to  faith  formation.  You  will 
be  joining  a  full-time  pastoral  staff  of  13,  and  the 
parish  is  currently  updating  its  pastoral  plan.  We 
are  seeking  a  person  who  would  continue  to 
develop  a  full  high  school  ministry  program 
(excludes  confirmation).  They  would  also  coordi- 
nate an  active  singles  ministry.  Requirements: 
love  of  youth  and  young  adults.  Preferred:  MA. 
in  theology,  but  will  consider  B.A.  in  theology  or 
minor  in  theology.  Some  experience.  Salary: 


letters 

Sound  Principle 

Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  in  "Vatican 
II:  The  Myth  and  the  Reality"  (2/24), 
suggests  a  sound  principle  for  inter- 
preting the  Second  Vatican  Council  in 
a  continuum,  which  effectively  refutes 
the  arrogant  polarizations  of  ahistorical 
and  pseudo-theological  extremes.  But 
the  setting  up  of  straw  men  and  their 
facile  demolition  hardly  honors  the 
principle  and  can  even  be,  as  we  used 
to  say,  "offensive  to  pious  ears."  One 
small  example:  In  this  time  of  manifest 
clerical  sinfulness  and  hierarchical  mis- 
management in  our  church,  to  draw 
any  conclusion,  as  Cardinal  Dulles 
does,  from  the  premise  that  "people 
outside  the  church  fall  frequently  into 
sin  and  error"  is  at  best  embarrassing 
and  at  worst  hypocritical. 

(Msgr.)  Thomas  D.  Candreva,  J. CD. 

East  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Ordinary  Activity 

Ted  Furlow  proposes  that  we  address 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  with  more 
preparation  (3/3).  I  agree,  but  there 
is  more  to  understanding  about  the 
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Invitation  to  the  Gospels 
By  Paul  J.  Achtemeier,  et  al. 

Many  Catholics  who  struggle  through  the  study  of  Scripture,  particularly  the  Gospels,  for  insight  into  their  meaning  and  message  vis-a-vis 
their  own  spiritual  life,  will  heartily  welcome  this  book.  Originally  published  as  separate  volumes  in  the  late  logo's  but  unavailable  for  many 
years,  these  commentaries—newly  updated—are  fresh,  lucid  guides  to  each  of  the  four  Gospels.  Donald  Senior.  CP.,  writes  on  Matthew; 
Paul  J.  Achtemeier  on  Mark;  Robert  ].  Karris,  O.F.M..  on  Luke:  and  George  W.Macrae.  S.J.  Daniel  |.  Harrington,  S.J.,  on  John. 
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Seeking  His  Mind 
40  Meetings  with  Christ 
ByM.  Basil  Pennington,  O.C.S.O. 

A  recommended  Lenten  reading  companion,  this  book  covers  forty  events  from  the  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  along  with 
the  wise  meditations  of  one  of  the  spiritual  masters  of  our  time.  It  all  rests  on  lectio  divina  and  engagement  with  the  Word. 
There  are  three  sections  in  the  book:  Beginnings.  Teaching  and  Healing,  and  Passion  and  Resurrection.  Among  the 
40  themes  are  calling  the  Twelve,  forgiveness,  the  Eucharist,  prejudice,  the  Last  Supper  and  the  wounded  heart. 

Publisher's  Price:  $14.95       CBC  Price:  $11 

Christianity  and  the  Religions 
From  Confrontation  to  Dialogue 
By  Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J. 

A  readable  and  engaging  study  of  religious  pluralism  and  interreligious  dialogue  written  for  a  broad  audience:  specifically  those  who 


question  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  the  other  world  religions.  A  major  work  of  scholarship  by  a  renowned  Catholic  theologian 
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sac  rament  of  matrimony. 

It  has  taken  me  a  lifetime  and  more 
than  50  years  of  marriage  finally  to 
uncover  the  full  meaning  of  the  cate- 
chism's cryptic  sentence:  "Christian 
marriage  in  its  turn  becomes  an  effica- 
cious sign,  the  sacrament  of  Christ  and 
the  Church." 

That  fuller  meaning  of  sacrament 
came  from  the  German  theologian 
Michael  Schmaus,  who  explained: 
"W  hatever  married  people  accomplish 
in  their  mutual  encounter,  whether  in 
the  ordinary  activity  of  everyday  life  or 
in  the  communion  of  their  bodies,  that 
encounter  is  a  grace-mediating  event." 
Then  I  realized  that  my  wife  and  I  are 
ministers  of  the  sacrament  to  each  other; 
the  sign  is  "ordinary  activity"  prompted 
by  our  love  and  affection;  and  Almighty 
God  in  all  his  glory  is  with  us  again  and 
again.  This  is  profound  excitement  and 
most  humbling  with  awe. 

Catholics  need  more  preparation, 
surely,  but  include  the  great  mystery  of 
ordinary  activity  mediating  the  presence 
of  God  in  married  life. 

Anthony  F.  Avallone 
Las  Cruces,  N.M. 


Contrast  Made 

I  wish  that  Patrick  Lang  had  resisted 
the  temptation,  in  his  otherwise  mag- 
nificent and  important  article 
"Wahhabism  and  Jihad"  (3/10),  to  cite 
the  history  of  Christianity  as  an  exam- 
ple for  Muslims.  The  contrast  made 
between  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation  on  the  one 
hand,  which  led  eventually  to  mutual 
tolerance,  and  on  the  other  a  contin- 
ued distinction  in  Islam  between 
believers  and  infidels,  is  a  comparison 
of  dissimilar  terms  and  thus  unfair. 
And  Muslims  are  likely  to  be  aggravat- 
ed by  detecting  yet  again  a  Christian 
"been  there,  done  that"  tone  that  they 
have  heard  before  with  regard  to  such 
things  as  the  Enlightenment.  Better  to 
propose  the  Islamic  historical  points 
and  their  solutions  brilliantly  on  their 
own  merits,  as  Lang  does,  than  need- 
lessly to  alienate  Muslim  brothers  and 
sisters  who  may  need  such  an  excellent 
critique  of  Wahhabism. 

James  D.  Redington,  S.J. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Father  Redington  is  a  fellow  of 
the  Woodstock  Theological  Center. 
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Patrons  and  Protectors: 
In  Times  of  Need 

art  by  Michael  O'Neill  McGrath 
foreword  by  Rosemary  Luling  Haughton 


Once  again  Brother 


Hardcover 
10x10,58  pages 
1-56854-410-3 
Order  code:  PP0C3 
$18.95 


Michael  O'Neill 
McGrath  enlivens 
our  devotion  to  our 
patron  saints  with  his 
modern  yet  tradition-inspired  images. 
In  this  third  volume  of  the  series,  we 
recall  those  saints  we  call  upon  when 
in  need.  For  example,  in  times  of  illness,  there  is  Peregrine  (cancer). 

As  in  the  first  two  volumes,  Brother  Mickey's  art  is  accompanied  by  his 
own  descriptions  and  a  brief  contribution  by  a  contemporary  person  facing  these 
difficulties.  Contributors  include  Christopher  de  Vinck,  Antoinette  Bosco  and 
many  others.  This  volume  is  another  must-have  for  any  spiritual  library. 
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Voice  of  Morality 

Having  carefully  read  the  letters  in 
your  March  1 7  issue,  I  thought  that 
the  last  one,  entitled  "Becoming 
History"  just  about  sums  up  the  previ- 
ous letters.  No  longer,  the  letter 
implies,  does  the  claim  to  papal  infalli- 
bility, the  forbidding  of  women's  ordi- 
nation, the  ban  on  contraception  or 
even  the  condemnation  of  abortion, 
mean  anything  to  non-Catholics  or  to 
a  vast  number  of  eclectic  Catholics. 
And  I  could  add,  nor  does  the  church's 
position  on  capital  punishment,  the 
ordination  of  homosexuals  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  But  whose  fault 
is  it? 

Following  the  up-to-now  not  hilly 
explored  sex  scandals  involving  priests, 
bishops  and  archbishops,  America  has 
continued  to  champion  the  ordination 
of  gay  priests  and  brought  into  ridicule 
anyone  who  has  supported  the 
church's  position  on  the  matter. 
America  has  not  hesitated  to  publish 
articles  and  letters  that  treat  with  dis- 
dain men  like  Cardinal  Ratzinger  and 
Cardinal  Dulles,  who  defend  the  tradi- 
tional teachings  of  the  church.  It  is  no 


TravelAbroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  ail  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  6  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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rree  weekly  e-newsletter  delivered  to  your  door  via  email. 

For  every  Sunday  and  Holy  day  of  the  year: 

•  planning  ideas  •  prayer  selections  •  music  suggestions 

•  children's  liturgy  section  •  faith  formation 
section  •  reflections  •  ancient  writings 

Each  issue  also  contains: 
Useful  links  to  free  information  and  liturgy 
related  articles  from  the  USCC  and  other  sources. 

To  subscribe  to  this  free  service,  send  your  email  address  to: 

planningliturgy@earthlink.net 
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How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jenisalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 

m  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 
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point  your  saying  that  these  letters  are 
what  the  clergy  and  laity  think.  Actually, 
I  know  one-time  readers  who  either 
think  that  your  opinions  are  usually  one- 
sided or  believe  that  when  they  disagree, 
their  letters  have  little  chance  of  being 
published. 

Catholic  publications  (including 
America)  have  almost  unanimously 
attacked  the  U.S.  government's  position 
on  Iraq.  Never  mind  the  fact  that  the 
matter  is  extremely  complicated.  Some 
of  us  believe  that  only  the  strong  posi- 
tion taken  by  President  Bush  brought 
back  the  inspectors  to  Iraq.  And  then 
the  barrage  began  against  the  Iraq 
"war,"  which  has  completely  under- 
mined any  chance  the  United  States 
ever  had  of  bringing  pressure  on 
Saddam  to  the  point  of  complete  disar- 
mament; has  reinforced  Saddam's  con- 
tempt for  Americans;  has  pumped  up 
anti-American  opposition  all  over  the 
globe;  has  encouraged  everyone  at  home 
who  has  any  kind  of  beef  against  the 
present  U.S.  government  to  demon- 
strate, decry  and  condemn  America;  has 
emboldened  America's  so-called  old 
friends  (what  a  laugh)  to  taunt  and 
ridicule  any  position  the  United  States 
and  her  real  allies  take.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  very  kind  of  hornets' 
nest  that  our  "Catholic  position"  has 
stirred  up  over  Iraq  has  left  Mr.  Bush 
only  two  alternatives:  to  go  ahead  with 
his  war,  come  hell  or  high  water,  or  to 
back  down  and  so  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world. 

But  I  also  believe  that  if  U.S.  policy 
and  prestige  come  tumbling  down  over 
Iraq,  caught  in  the  shambles  will  be 
public  respect  for  what  the  Catholic 
Church  has  to  say  urbi  et  orbi,  and  as  a 
voice  on  morality  and  world  affairs  the 
Catholic  Church  will  have  "become  his- 
tory." 

Robert  F.  Patterson 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial 
office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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the  word 


Still  Our  Hero 

Palm  Sunday  of  the  Lord's  Passion  (B),  April  13,  2003 

Readings:  Is  50:4-7;  Ps  22:8-9,  17-20,  23-34;  Phil  2:6-11;  Mk  14:1-15:47 

"Not  what  I  will  but  what  you  will"  (Mk  14:36) 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD,  I 
climbed  up  on  a  billboard 
to  see  a  soldier  who  had 
returned  from  an  unpopu- 
lar assignment.  We  waved  flags  and 
cheered.  It  was  thrilling,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  hero  had  come  home  in  disgrace. 
I  was  proud  that  I  could  say,  "I  was  there; 
I  saw  him."  I  wonder  what  the  people  of 
Bethphage  and  Bethany  thought  as  Jesus 
processed  toward  Jerusalem.  It  seems  that 
their  enthusiasm  would  quickly  turn  to 
disdain  when  he  was  captured,  tried  and 
put  to  death.  Hero  worship  does  not  seem 
to  enjoy  a  long  shelf  life. 

We  don't  usually  think  of  Jesus  as  a 
hero,  but  hero  he  is.  He  is  our  savior;  the 
one  who  handed  himself  over  for  our  sake; 
the  one  who  was  abandoned  so  that  we 
might  belong.  Today  when  the  excite- 
ment of  the  parade  is  over  and  the  waving 
of  the  palms  ceases,  we  should  spend  some 
time  reflecting  on  the  character  of  our 
hero.  On  this  first  day  of  Holy  Week,  we 
should  try  to  understand  why  a  week  of 
betrayal  and  denial,  of  mockery  and 
bloodshed  is  called  holy. 

Today's  readings  paint  pictures  of  ter- 
ror and  viciousness.  Isaiah  speaks  of  a 
beating  and  derision;  the  psalmist  staggers 
under  the  burden  of  abandonment  and 
assault;  the  Gospel  describes  each  excruci- 
ating episode  of  Jesus'  passion.  How  can 
such  horrors  be  endured?  But  they  are 
endured.  In  fact,  for  some  incomprehensi- 
ble reason,  they  appear  to  be  embraced. 

Trusting  in  God,  the  Isaian  hero 
offers  himself  to  his  persecutors,  some 
inner  certainty  convincing  him  that  he  was 
not  disgraced.  With  lyricism  heard 
through  the  ages,  Paul  proclaims  that 
Jesus,  our  hero,  emptied  himself  and 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


humbly  accepted  death  on  the 
cross.  Anticipating  his  torment, 
Jesus  declared:  "Not  what  I  will  but 
what  you  will."  What  is  it  that  empow- 
ers people  to  face  unthinkable  suffering 
bravely  and  unflinchingly?  There  is  only 
one  reason — unconditional  love. 

Traditionally  during  Holy  Week  we 
focus  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  But  it  is 
not  suffering,  not  even  the  suffering  of 
Jesus,  that  makes  this  week  holy.  Rather,  it 
is  holy  because  of  the  inexplicable  and 
immeasurable  love  that  prompted  that 
suffering.  Genuine  love  often  empowers, 
even  transforms,  us.  We  know  that  love  of 
family  can  engender  unselfishness,  and 
love  of  country  can  inspire  heroism.  This 
week  we  see  that  driven  by  love  for  all, 
Jesus  willingly  accepted  the  consequences 
of  his  messianic  role. 

Today's  readings,  like  the  events  of 
this  week,  begin  with  excitement  that  is 
electric  and  unabashed  acclaim,  but  end  in 
numbing  devastation  and  a  sense  of  empti- 
ness. It  is  too  easy  to  say  that  the  people 
were  fickle,  one  moment  supporting  Jesus 
and  the  next  rejecting  him.  It  was  probably 
more  a  case  of  frustrated  expectations. 
They  cheered  him  as  the  Son  of  David, 
and  when  he  failed  to  act  like  a  conquering 
king,  they  turned  their  backs  on  him  and 
looked  for  another.  This  kind  of  behavior 
is  not  difficult  to  understand,  because 
unfortunately  we  too  give  up  on  people 
when  they  do  not  meet  our  expectations. 

This  week  is  holy  because  of  love,  but 
it  is  love  misunderstood.  Jesus  is  a  hero, 
but  not  in  the  traditional  pattern  of  hero- 
ism. He  actually  looks  more  like  a  victim. 
He  is  not  triumphant  as  we  understand 
triumph.  Instead  he  appears  to  be  a  failure. 
Judging  by  one  set  of  standards — stan- 
dards not  unlike  those  of  many  people  of 
his  day —  he  has  not  met  our  expectations. 
But  according  to  another  standard — the 
standard  of  unconditional  love — he  has  far 


surpassed  our  expectations. 

Parents,  lovers,  patriots,  committed 
people  of  every  kind  often  disregard  their 
own  desires  and  comfort  for  die  sake  of 
those  they  love.  Are  they  heroes?  Of 
course  they  are!  Are  they  failures? 
Certainly  not!  Have  they  frustrated  our 
expectations?  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
expect  them  to  act  out  of  such  personal 
disregard.  Human  sacrifice  like  this  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  Jesus.  The  love  that  prompts  us  to 
give  of  ourselves  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
magnanimous  love  of  God  that  in  the 
guise  of  suffering  and  death,  unfolds 
before  us  this  week. 

The  conditions  of  our  world  may 
make  us  feel  that  this  is  a  terrible  week,  not 
a  holy  one.  But  we  can  change  this,  if  only 
in  some  small  way.  We  will  make  it  holy  if 
we  can  begin  to  realize  the  depth  of  God's 
magnanimous  love.  We  will  make  it  holy 
if  we  can  bring  unconditional  love  into  die 
lives  of  those  around  us.  We  will  make  it 
holy  if  we  live  according  to  the  paradoxical 
standards  of  Jesus  who,  though  disgraced, 
is  still  our  hero.  Dianne  Bergant 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Reflect  on  the  times  when  God's 
unconditional  love  has  been  mediated 
to  you  through  others. 

•  Where  in  your  life  might  God  be  call- 
ing you  to  love  others  unconditionally? 

•  How  might  you  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  that  continues  in  the 
lives  of  others? 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism 
and  addictive  disorders  for  priests  and  religious 
invites  bishops  and  religious  and  diocesan 
leadership  to  attend  its  second  annual 
Summer  Leadership  Conference: 

The  Cost  of  Caring 

Addiction,  Recovery,  Continuing  Care  and 
Managing  the  Process  of  Returning  to  Ministry 

July  7-9,  2003 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 

(Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Airport) 


Join  Our  Faculty 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Espelage,  OFM 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Finlayson 
Rev.  Jerry  Harbour 
Fr.  Val  LaFrance,  O.P 
Dr.  Mark  Laaser 
Robert  Martin 
Kathleen  L.  McChesney 
Rev.  Msgr.  Kevin  McDonough 
Michael  Morton 
Rev.  Bryan  O'Rourke 
Dr.  Lynn  John  Rambeck 
Rev.  Edward  Redding 
Rev.  Msgr.  Terrence  Richey 
Gregory  B.  Saathoff 
Gary  Schoener 


The  costs  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.  The  total  conference  cost  for  all  others  is  $290.00. 

** Diocesan  and  religious  community  staff  are  responsible  only  for  transportation  to  and  from  home  and  Conference** 

Recommended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership 


N 


Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Leadership  Conference  held  July  7-9,  2003.  I  am  aware  that  Guest  House  will  pay  for  my 
registration,  hotel  room  charges  and  scheduled  meals.  Following  this  registration  I  will  receive  a  confirmation  letter  with  additional 
conference  and  hotel  information. , 

ime:  

Address:  Which  evening  will  you  be  staying?  Please  reserve  your 

C/S/Z-  hotel  room  by  checking  the  applicable  dates: 

O  July  7 


Telephone:  

Position  within  Diocese/Religious  Order: 


Please  indicate  which  track  you  would  like  to  attend.  Track  1  is 
primarily  for  attendees  new  to  their  leadership  position  and  those 
who  did  not  attend  last  year's  Conference.  Track  2  is  primarily  for 
attendees  seeking  continuing  development  education  and  those  who 

attended  last  year's  Conference. 

O  Track  1  O  Track  2 

Certificate  of  Attendance 

O  I  require  a  certificate  of  Attendance  for  professional  credits.  Please  print  your 
name  and  credentials  below  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  on  the  Certificate: 

Name:  ' 
Credentials: 


O  July  8 


Fax  or  mail  this  completed  registration  card  to: 
Michael  Morton,  Director  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  420 
Lake  Orion,  MI  48361 
or  FAX  to:  (248)391-0210 

If  you  would  like  to  call  for  additional 
information 
prior  to  registration  please  call 

(800)  626-6910 

or  visit  us  at 
www.guesthouse.org 
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Of  Many  Things 


LENT  FOR  Alt  EVOKES  the 
memory  of  a  semi-darkened 
church  on  the  upper  west  side 
of  Manhattan.  During  a 
Good  Friday  evening  service  there  30 
years  ago,  a  young  man  rose  from  a 
nearby  pew  and  read  a  passage  from 
Elie  Wiesel's  Night  (1958) — an  autobi- 
ographical account  of  his  experience  as 
a  teenage  boy  in  the  Nazi  death  camps. 

What  was  read  aloud  struck  me  so 
forcefully  that  I  made  it  a  point  to  visit 
a  bookstore  near  Columbia  University 
to  buy  a  paperback  copy  of  this  slender 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  to 
have  remained  with  me  down  to  the 
present — a  powerful  account  of  the 
power  of  evil  and  of  one  person's 
escape  from  its  grip  after  his  father, 
mother  and  sister  had  perished  widiin 
its  grasp.  That  same  teenager  went  on 
to  become  as  an  adult  the  pre-eminent 
spokesperson  for  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate — the  author  of  numerous 
books,  of  which  Night  was  the  first. 
For  many,  Night  remains  the  most 
powerful,  because  it  recounts  his  own 
lived  experience  during  a  time  of  mas- 
sive destruction.  Such  a  time  now  faces 
much  of  the  world  again. 

What  was  the  passage  I  heard  that 
cold  spring  evening,  whose  impact  has 
never  left  me?  It  was  Wiesel's  descrip- 
tion of  the  hanging  of  a  child,  which  he 
and  hundreds  of  other  concentration 
camp  prisoners  were  forced  to  witness. 
The  child  had  been  assigned  as  a 
helper  to  a  Dutchman  who,  though  a 
prisoner  himself,  as  a  kapo  was  in 
charge  of  other  prisoners.  Unlike  most 
in  that  category,  he  showed  kindness  to 
those  obliged  to  carry  out  his  orders. 
But  after  he  was  caught  with  weapons, 
he  was  sent  to  his  death  at  another 
camp.  The  child,  however — left  behind 
at  the  Buna  camp,  where  Wiesel  was 
being  held  with  his  father — was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  along  with  two 
adults  who  had  also  been  found' with 
anus.  Though  tortured,  the  child 
would  reveal  nodiing. 

Returning  from  his  forced  labor  at 
sunset  one  day,  Wiesel  sees  "three  gal- 
lows rearing  up  in  the  assembly  place, 
with  S.S.  guards  all  around,  their 
machine  guns  readied."  The  three,  in 


chains,  are  moved  forward.  He 
describes  the  child  as  a  "sad-eyed 
angel."  Refusing  to  act  as  the  child's 
executioner,  the  chief  kapo  had  to  be 
replaced  by  guards,  who  themselves 
seemed  disturbed.  Even  for  them, 
Wiesel  writes,  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
execute  a  child.  All  kept  their  eyes  on 
the  child,  who  was  "lividly  pale....  The 
gallows  threw  its  shadow  over  him." 

The  three  mount  chairs,  and  their 
heads  are  placed  in  nooses.  Then  the 
chairs  are  tipped  over,  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  are  made  to  march  past 
to  watch  them  die.  "Long  live  liberty!" 
the  two  adults  shout.  The  adults  die 
quickly,  pulled  down  and  strangled  by 
the  weight  of  their  bodies.  But  "being 
so  light,  the  child  was  still  alive... strug- 
gling between  life  and  death,  dying 
slowly  under  our  eyes....  His  tongue 
was  still  red,  his  eyes  not  yet  glazed." 

Behind  him,  Wiesel  heard  a  man 
ask,  "Where  is  God  now?"  And  within 
himself,  he  hears  his  own  reply: 
"Where  is  He?  Here  He  is — He  is 
hanging  here  on  this  gallows." 

Such  a  scene  might  indeed  lead 
one  to  believe  that,  with  the  hanging 
of  a  child,  God  had  died.  But  for  all  its 
horror,  the  image  can  also  be  seen  as 
confirmation  that  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
continues  to  be  re-enacted  in  our  own 
time,  among  vulnerable  and  exploited 
children  and  adults  subjected  to  equal- 
ly cruel  forms  of  suffering — whetiier 
street  children  murdered  by  police  in 
Latin  American  cities  or  ill,  starving 
men  and  women  from  whom  abundant 
food  and  medical  supplies  are  widi- 
held,  or  refugees  who  are  increasingly 
being  denied  entry  into  the  wealthy 
countries  that  could  provide  them  with 
safety. 

The  sad-eyed  child  on  the  gallows 
can  thus  serve  as  a  dominant  Lenten 
image  both  of  the  evil  threaded 
diroughout  the  world  and  the  struggle 
to  see  beyond  it  to  a  God  who,  as 
Isaiah  promises  (Is  43:2),  walks  at  the 
side  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
flames.  With  war  in  the  Middle  East 
under  way,  many  more  may  soon  be 
passing  through  flames  in  the  very 
region  of  the  world  that  saw  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 

God  or 
Country? 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  of  Some 
Southern  Baptist  leaders  and  mega- 
church  pastors,  nearly  all  U.S. 
churches  are  opposing  war  with 
Iraq.  This  has  forced  many 
Americans  to  wonder  if  loyalty  to  God  and  country  are 
now  in  conflict.  Must  they  choose  between  the  military 
adventures  of  their  president  and  the  moral  voice  of  their 
religious  leaders? 

None  but  the  most  naive  opponents  of  war  make  any 
defense  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  regime.  Most  are  con- 
vinced, as  are  we,  that  he  is  a  bloody  tyrant  who  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  course  of  the  latest  U.N.  inspections  only 
confirms  his  duplicity.  But  the  question  is  not  whether 
Saddam  must  be  disarmed.  Rather,  the  question  is,  must 
he  be  disarmed  by  war  and  must  he  be  disarmed  now? 

The  administration  and  its  defenders  argue  that  means 
short  of  war  have  been  tried  and  failed.  These  alternatives 
have  not  fully  succeeded,  that  is  sure,  and  Saddam  persists  in 
resisting  them  when  he  can;  but  they  have  hardly  failed. 
After  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  U.N.  inspectors  destroyed  all 
but  two  of  Iraq's  medium-range  Scud  missiles,  all  its  existing 
nuclear  capacity  and  significant  quantities  of  its  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  supplies.  The  U.N.  sanctions,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  suffering  of  Iraq's  people  enor- 
mously, still  prevented  Saddam's  rearmament  and  the  reacti- 
vation of  his  nuclear  program.  The  U.S.  and  British  no-fly 
zones  have  defended  the  Kurds  in  the  north  and  the  Shiites 
in  the  south  from  further  attack  by  the  Iraqi  government. 
Strengthening  the  U.N.  inspection  system  and  developing  a 
more  robust  containment  strategy  can  deal  with  the  threat 
Iraq  presents  now  and  for  the  mid-term  future. 

The  administration's  case  has  also  been  greatly  under- 
cut by  its  overall  foreign  policy.  From  the  beginning,  it  has 
rejected  the  web  of  existing  nonproliferation  and  arms 
control  regimes.  The  recently  ratified  Moscow  Treaty  on 
nuclear  arms  reduction  is  a  shell  that  fails  to  reduce  the 
nuclear  threat  over  the  next  10  years  in  any  significant 
way.  The  White  House's  proclamation  of  a  policy  of  pre- 
emption and  world  dominance  in  its  National  Security 
Strategy,  its  assertion  of  the  right  to  unilateral  action  and 
its  affront  to  the  United  Nations  from  the  beginning  of 


HA^c  nil*: 

this  crisis  all  create  conditions  for  greater  instability  and 
suspicion  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  arena.  Long- 
time major  alliances  are  unraveling,  while  the  government 
seeks  a  fig-leaf  of  legitimacy  through  intimidation  of  weak 
nations  and  checkbook  diplomacy  with  midsized  powers 
like  Turkey. 

Most  of  all,  the  Bush  administration  has  decided  to 
make  "a  war  of  choice"  against  Iraq  when  far  greater 
threats  continue  to  grow.  So  far,  it  has  found  no  way  to 
engage  North  Korea  over  the  reactivation  of  its  nuclear 
weapons  program,  and  it  has  put  no  public  pressure  on 
Pakistan.  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  is  an  ally  in  "the  war 
against  terror,"  but  it  is  also  the  world's  most  dangerous 
nuclear  proliferator.  Both  North  Korea  and  Iran  have 
received  major  assistance  in  their  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams from  Pakistan.  It  is  reported  that  Pakistani  intelli- 
gence continues  to  maintain  ties  with  al  Qaeda,  and  with 
their  help  Pakistani  nuclear  scientists  have  had  extended 
meetings  with  the  terrorist  enemy. 

In  short,  war  against  Iraq  would  be  arrogant,  unneces- 
sary and  foolish.  Arrogant,  because  the  administration  has 
been  disdainful  of  world  opinion,  discounted  the  effective- 
ness and  potential  of  alternative  approaches  to  contain- 
ment and  from  the  beginning  proclaimed  its  intention  to 
act  unilaterally  in  world  affairs.  Unnecessary,  because  con- 
tainment has  worked  and  can  be  made  to  work  more  effec- 
tively. Foolish,  because  the  government  either  ignores 
much  greater  threats  from  North  Korea  and  Pakistan  or,  it 
would  seem,  has  positioned  itself  for  a  succession  of  pre- 
emptive wars  against  "the  axis  of  evil."  It  is  a  policy  that 
will  take  us  blindly  into  a  far,  far  more  dangerous  world. 

pope  john  paul  ii  is  to  be  applauded  for  the  prophetic  role 
he  has  taken  in  opposing  this  war.  He  is  to  be  thanked  for 
taking  diplomatic  initiatives  to  encourage  Iraqi  disarma- 
ment and  to  forestall  the  American  government's  resort  to 
war.  A  war  with  Iraq  at  this  time  under  these  conditions,  as 
the  U.S.  bishops  have  said,  would  be  unnecessary  and 
unjust. 

But  Catholics,  other  Christians  and  people  of  other 
faiths  opposed  to  the  war  are  not  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  God  and  country.  War  against  Iraq  will  be  a 
defeat  for  U.S.  security.  It  will  promote,  rather  than  curb, 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  has  led 
already  to  the  fraying  of  alliances.  It  will  intensify  anti- 
Americanism  abroad  and  with  it  the  terrorist  threat.  It  will 
undermine  U.S.  leadership  in  the  world  for  ge1  si  ations  to 
come.  Opposing  the  war  is  choosing  both  God  and  coun- 
try. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN  BLESSES  MARINES.  At  a  desert  base  in  northern  Kuwait  on  March  19,  a 
Catholic  chaplain  blesses  U.S.  Marines  during  what  was  probably  the  last  religious  service  for  the 
unit,  which  had  moved  into  position  in  preparation  for  a  war  to  oust  President  Saddam  Hussein  of 
Iraq.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Bishops'  Conference  President  on 
War  and  Wartime  Conduct 

Just  before  the  United  States  began  war 
with  Iraq,  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
expressed  "deep  regret  that  war  was  not 
averted"  and  called  on  U.S.  troops  and 
their  allies  to  "value  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hood of  Iraqi  civilians  as  we  would  the 
lives  and  livelihood  of  our  own  families 
and  our  own  civilians." 

"We  worked  and  prayed  and  hoped 
that  war  would  be  avoided,"  said  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  in 
a  1,250-word  "statement  on  war  with 
Iraq"  issued  on  March  19  in 
Washington.  The  statement  was  based 
on  a  framework  adopted  that  morning 
by  the  60-member  U.S.C.C.B.  adminis- 
trative committee,  which  was  meeting  in 
Washington  on  March  18-20. 

"The  task  now  is  to  work  and  pray 
and  hope  that  war's  deadly  consequences 
will  be  limited,  that  civilian  life  will  be 
protected,  that  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion will  be  eliminated,  and  that  the 
people  of  Iraq  soon  will  enjoy  a  peace 
with  freedom  and  justice,"  Bishop 
Gregory  added.  He  called  on  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  observe  "the 
moral  and  legal  constraints  on  the  con- 
duct of  war"  and  to  "respect  the  lives 
and  dignity  of  Iraqi  civilians,  who  have 
suffered  so  much  already  from  war, 
repression  and  a  debilitating  embargo." 

"  Any  decision  to  defend  against  Iraq's 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  using 
our  own  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
would  be  clearly  unjustified,"  the  bishop 
said.  "The  use  of  anti-personnel  land 
mines,  cluster  bombs  and  other  weapons 
that  cannot  distinguish  between  soldiers 
and  civilians,  or  between  times  of  war 
and  times  of  peace,  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed." 

Calling  Iraq  "a  regime  that  has 
shown,  and  we  fear  will  continue  to 
sh<  iw,  a  disregard  for  civilian  lives  and 
traditional  norms  governing  the  use  of 
force,"  Bishop  Gregory  said  that  was  "all 
the  more  reason"  for  the  United  States 


to  uphold  and  reinforce  those  values  "by 
its  own  actions."  He  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  "the  precedents  that  could  be 
set  and  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
major  war  of  this  type  in  perhaps  the 
most  volatile  region  of  the  world." 

"The  decisions  being  made  about  Iraq 
and  the  war  on  terrorism  could  have  his- 
toric implications  for  the  use  of  force, 
the  legitimacy  of  international  institu- 
tions and  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world,"  the  bishop  said.  "The 
moral  significance  of  these  issues  must 
continue  to  be  assessed  given  their 
importance  in  shaping  a  more  just  and 
peaceful  world." 

Addressing  the  role  of  conscience  in 
the  debate,  Bishop  Gregory  said  there 
are  "no  easy  answers"  and  added,  "War 
has  serious  consequences;  so  could  the 
failure  to  act." 

"We  understand  and  respect  the  diffi- 
cult moral  choices  that  must  be  made  by 
our  president  and  others  who  bear  the 
responsibility  of  making  these  grave 


decisions  involving  our  nation's  and  the 
world's  security,"  he  said.  "We  support 
those  who  have  accepted  the  call  to 
serve  their  country  in  a  conscientious 
way  in  the  armed  services  and  we  reiter- 
ate our  long-standing  support  for  those 
who  pursue  conscientious  objection  and 
selective  conscientious  objection,"  he 
added. 

Noting  that  the  humanitarian  crisis 
"will  be  worsened  by  war,"  at  least  in  the 
short  term,  Bishop  Gregory  said  the 
United  States,  "working  with  the  United 
Nations,  private  relief  organizations  and 
all  interested  parties,  bears  a  heavy  bur- 
den, during  and  after  the  war,  of  provid- 
ing for  P.O.W.'s  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, especially  refugees  and  displaced 
persons."  He  pledged  that  "Catholic 
relief  agencies  will  continue  to  do  all 
that  they  can  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  Iraqi  people." 

In  the  long  term,  he  said,  the  United 
States  must  "help  Iraqis  build  a  just  and 
enduring  peace  in  their  country,  while 
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Vatican's  justice  and  peace  council,  also 
suggested  that  the  United  Nations  could 
resolve  the  15-member  Security 
Council's  deadlock  over  Iraq  by  calling 
an  emergency  session  of  all  191  U.N. 
members. 

Archbishop  Martino,  who  until 
recently  spent  U>  vears  as  the  Vatican 
representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  smaller  U.N.  Security  Council 
members  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
or  against  proposed  U.N.  resolutions  on 
Iraq  "free  from  any  interference." 

"When  promises  or  threats  regarding 
the  future  of  a  people  are  made — who- 
ever is  making  them — the  decisional 
process  is  falsified  and  damage  is  done 
to  the  principle  of  nations'  equal  digni- 
ty," he  told  the  newspaper,  Corriere 
della  Sera.  "The  United  Nations  was 
born  to  guarantee  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion for  all,  and  it  is  unacceptable  that 
its  functioning  be  subjected  to  the  logic 
of  domination,"  he  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Vatican  said  it  would  not  close  its 
embassy  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  in  the  event 
of  a  war.  Personnel  from  most  countries 
have  left  the  country.  Catholic  religious 
orders  in  Iraq  have  also  pledged  to 
remain  in  Baghdad. 

•  About  $350  million  in  additional  food 
aid  is  needed  to  prevent  widespread 
famine  in  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  said 
heads  of  U.S. -based  international  aid 
organizations. 

•  Several  Cuban  bishops  said  the 
Brigittine  Sisters  and  President  Fidel 
Castro  went  around  them  by  getting 
permission  from  the  Vatican  to  open  a 
new  convent  before  requesting  it  from 
Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega  Alamino  of 
Havana.  Meanwhile,  many  religious 
orders  and  foreign  priests  have  been 
waiting  for  years  to  get  government  per- 
mission to  work  in  Cuba. 

The  bishops  said  that  Castro  used  the 
ceremony,  widely  publicized  by  state 
television  and  the  government-con- 
trolled press,  to  show  that  he  has  good 
relations  with  the  Vatican  and  interna- 
tional church  leaders,  while  his  prob- 
lems are  limited  to  malconter    in  the 
Cuban  hierarchy. 


also  addressing  the  many  serious  unre- 
solved issues  in  the  Middle  East,  espe- 
cially the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict." 
But  Bishop  Gregory  warned  that  those 
efforts  "must  not  result  in  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  nation's  responsibilities  to 
the  poor  at  home  and  abroad,  or  a  diver- 
sion of  essential  resources  from  other 
humanitarian  emergencies  around  the 
world." 

He  closed  the  statement  by  joining 
with  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  "urging 
Catholics  to  dedicate  this  Lenten  sea- 
son to  reflection,  prayer  and  fasting 
that  the  trials  and  tragedy  of  war  will 
soon  be  replaced  by  a  just  and  lasting 
peace." 


Vatican:  Those  Who  Give  Up  on 
Peace  Must  Answer  to  God 

As  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush 
abandoned  international  diplomacy  and 
set  a  countdown  for  war  on  Iraq,  the 
Vatican  warned  that  whoever  gives  up 
on  peaceful  solutions  would  have  to 
answer  for  the  decision  to  God  and  his- 
tory. The  Vatican  statement,  on  March 
18,  came  a  day  after  Mr.  Bush  gave  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  sons 
a  48-hour  ultimatum  to  leave  Iraq  to 
avoid  military  conflict. 

"Whoever  decides  that  all  the  peace- 
ful means  made  available  under  interna- 
tional law  are  exhausted  assumes  a  grave 
responsibility  before  God,  his  con- 
science and  history,"  said  Vatican 
spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls.  The 
one-sentence  statement  did  not  mention 
President  Bush  or  any  other  internation- 
al leaders  by  name.  For  months,  the 
Vatican  has  spoken  out  against  a  possi- 
ble war,  calling  on  all  sides  to  pursue 
diplomacy  to  avoid  a  fresh  conflict. 

In  one  of  his  most  impassioned  public 
pleas,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  on  March 
1 6  that  war  would  have  "tremendous 
consequences"  for  Iraqi  civilians  and  for 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  Middle 
East  and  could  foment  new  forms  of 
extremism.  He  called  on  Saddam  to 
cooperate  urgently  and  fully  with  the 
international  community  "to  eliminate 
any  motive  for  armed  intervention,"  and 
asked  member  nations  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  respect  their  own 
U.N.  charter,  which  allows  the  use  of 
force  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  all 


peaceful  means  have  been  exhausted. 

"I  say  to  all:  There  is  still  time  to 
negotiate.  There  is  still  room  for  peace. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  continue  to  work  things 
out,"  the  pope  said. 

The  pope  had  sent  a  personal  envoy 
to  President  Bush  earlier  in  March  to 
urge  that  the  Iraqi  crisis  be  solved 
peacefully  through  the  United  Nations. 
After  returning  to  Rome  and  briefing 
the  pope  on  March  15,  the  envoy, 
retired  Italian  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi,  criti- 
cized what  he  called  a  rush  to  war  in 
Iraq  and  said  it  was  an  illusion  to  think 
democracy  can  be  imposed  through  mil- 
itary force.  "Democratization  through 
war  is  a  Utopia.  It  is  well  known  that 
growth  in  democracy  takes  a  long  time," 
he  said  in  an  interview  published  the 
next  day  by  the  Italian  newspaper 
Corriere  della  Sera. 

Cardinal  Laghi,  a  former  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  said  there  was  a 
serious  risk  that  a  U.S. -led  war  with  a 
few  Western  allies  would  be  seen  by 
many  Muslims  as  a  "Christian"  war 
against  Islam.  Hatred  and  terrorism  can 
be  expected  to  increase  as  a  result,  he 
said.  He  said  a  key  part  of  the  Vatican's 
concern  was  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  authority  has 
been  endangered  by  "those  who 
demanded  too  much  too  soon"  on  a 
complicated  question  like  disarmament 
in  Iraq. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  said, 
other  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  may  have  involuntarily  weak- 
ened the  pressure  on  Iraq  to  disarm  by 
publicly  opposing  the  United  States. 
Cardinal  Laghi  said  he  told  President 
Bush  that  the  pope  would  no  doubt  keep 
up  his  strong  antiwar  statements  it  the 
United  States  attacks  Iraq. 


Vatican  Official  Decries  French, 
U.S.  Pressure  Tactics  in  U.N. 

A  top  Vatican  official  decried  the  efforts 
by  the  U.S.  and  French  governments  to 
pressure  smaller  U.N.  Security  Council 
members  to  their  opposing  sides  in  the 
Iraqi  crisis,  saying  the  "logic  of  domina- 
tion" was  undermining  the  U.N.  deci- 
sion-making process.  In  an  Italian  news- 
paper interview  on  March  13,  Arch- 
bishop Renato  Martino,  head  of  the 
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of  other  things 


This  Valley  of  Tears 

I^We  have  all  spent  time,  like 
Jonah,  despairing  of  ever  seeing  the 
light  again.' 


TWO  FRIENDS  have  taken 
their  own  lives  within  a 
short  time:  one  by  con- 
suming more  of  the  drugs 
that  were  killing  her  any- 
way; the  other,  also  enslaved  to  drugs, 
who  hastened  his  death  with  a  bullet. 

The  phone  rings:  there  has  been  a 
suicide.  A  life  is  ended.  Just  like  that. 
The  avoidability  of  these  deaths  hurts, 
even  more  than  the  unexpectedness. 
There  was  no  inevitability  due  to  the 
passing  of  a  lifespan;  no  valiant  struggle 
against  a  relentless  disease.  These  deaths 
were  just  a  damn  shame.  One's  partying 
roommates  stepped  over  her  lifeless 
body  for  hours,  not  realizing  she  was 
dead  until  they  tried  to  revive  her  with 
some  coffee.  The  other  was  missing  for 
two  days  until  he  was  found  on  a  side 
street,  dead  in  his  car.  The  thought 
comes  unbidden:  it  didn't  have  to  be  this 
way. 

Older,  rote-catechized  Catholics 
shake  their  heads  and  intone  that,  sadly, 
these  misguided  souls  went  straight  to 
hell.  The  idea  shocks  me,  sends  me  run- 
ning for  the  new  catechism  to  read  its 
teaching  on  suicide.  While  suicide  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Fifth  Commandment,  "we 
should  not  despair,"  it  says,  "of  the  eter- 
nal salvation  of  persons  who  have  taken 
their  own  lives.  By  ways  known  to  him 
alone,  God  can  provide  the  opportunity 
for  salutary-  repentance.  The  church 
prays  for  persons  who  have  taken  their 
own  lives"  (No.  2283). 

As  I  pray  the  rosary  for  my  deceased 
friends,  a  line  in  the  "Hail,  Holy  Queen" 
strikes  a  poignant  note:  "mourning  and 
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weeping  in  this  valley  of  tears."  For  my 
dead  friends,  this  life  surely  was  a  valley 
of  tears,  and  I  am  comforted  that  I  need 
not  imagine  a  God  who  would  forever 
deny  them  his  holy  presence  or  condemn 
them  to  an  eternity  of  tears.  Surely  their 
temporal  suffering  was  enough. 

My  friends  seemed  to  have  so  much 
to  live  for.  They  were  both  parents.  They 
were  personable,  intelligent,  creative 
people.  They  had  friends  and  families 
who  loved  them.  They  were  also  both 
addicts,  for  whom  the  powerful  substance 
of  choice  defined  their  daily  existence 
and  ultimately  became  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den to  bear. 

I  am  saddened  by  their  passing,  yet  a 
part  of  me  is  drawn  to  the  peace  I  imag- 
ine in  their  last  moments.  I  play  in  my 
head  the  adages  made  popular  by  12 -step 
recovery  groups,  and  to  which  my 
searching  friends  subscribed  at  various 
points  of  attempted  recovery:  "Let  go, 
let  God.  Easy  does  it.  One  day  at  a  time. 
Turn  it  over  to  God."  Wouldn't  that 
final  surrender  of  one's  life  constitute  an 
irrevocable  turning  over  to  God? 
Wouldn't  it,  in  a  way,  be  lovely? 

We  have  all  had  those  days.  We've 
wanted  to  stop  juggling,  to  let  the  balls 
of  daily  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
fall  uncaught  while  we  dangle  our  arms 
idly.  We  have  sat  alone  in  the  dark, 
without  hope.  We  have  all  spent  time, 
like  Jonah,  in  the  belly  of  a  great  fish, 
despairing  of  ever  seeing  the  light 
again,  as  we  faced  and  regretted  our 
sinfulness.  The  release  from  it  all  is 
something  we've  danced  around  in  our 
thoughts.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  as 
Hamlet  famously  mused,  really  is  the 
question.  My  friends  chose  the  latter 
answer.  Their  restless  souls  have  found 


peace  at  last.  That  we  are  left  to  mourn 
and  weep  and  wonder:  ay,  there's  the 
rub. 

Not  that  the  reader  should  worry 
about  the  writer's  precarious  state  of 
mind.  At  the  funerals  I  see  the  children, 
bereaved,  abandoned,  destined  for  end- 
less therapy.  They  sit  in  stunned  cocoons 
in  the  front  pew  reserved  for  family. 
Their  faces  make  me  angry  with  the 
dead,  with  their  hopelessness,  their  self- 
ishness, their  callous  disregard  for  God's 
gift  of  life.  How  dare  they?  I  think.  How 
dare  they  be  so  ill?  How  dare  they  forget 
about  these  little  ones?  The  thought  of 
my  own  children  in  that  kind  of  pain 
tears  my  heart,  and  assures  me  I  will  cling 
to  any  shred  of  life  I  can.  Peace  and  sur- 
render will  come  in  due  time,  and  not  by 
my  devices.  Because  life  is  laced  with 
reminders  of  its  fragility  and  fleet- footed- 
ness. 

Think,  as  we  all  do,  of  Sept.  1 1, 2001 . 
Or  think  locally:  this  morning  a  woman 
dropped  her  daughter  off  at  the  kinder- 
garten at  my  daughter's  school.  She  sped 
up  the  same  two-lane  highway  that  I  take 
to  get  to  my  job.  She  died  a  few  minutes 
later  because  she  swerved  to  avoid  an 
indecisive  squirrel  in  the  road.  Life  is  that 
unpredictable.  A  little  girl  now  goes 
home  after  school  to  a  completely  differ- 
ent existence.  I  find  myself  hoping  that 
this  woman  gave  her  daughter  an  extra 
tight  hug  this  morning,  that  she  smelled 
to  her  daughter  of  lavender  and  security. 
I  hope  that  this  woman  and  her  husband 
woke  up  early  this  morning  and  made 
spontaneous  love.  But  it  was  just  as  likely 
the  kind  of  hurry-up,  have-you-seen-my- 
keys,  don't-forget-your-lunch  morning 
that  most  of  us  experience  regularly.  Life 
can  also  be  that  predictable. 

Life  is  also  a  sweet,  bitter,  freely 
given  gift,  in  which  the  valley  of  tears  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  joy  for  us  to 
climb.  The  faith  to  do  so  is  ours  for  the 
asking.  Maybe  my  friends  who  took  their 
own  lives  forgot  to  ask,  or  didn't  know 
how  or  thought  themselves  unworthy. 
Maybe  we  as  communities  of  faith  can 
keep  a  sharper  eye  out  for  those  among 
us  who  struggle  mightily  with  whether  to 
be  or  not  be.  And  hold  out  a  steady  hand 
to  help  them  with  their  climb  up  out  of 
the  valley.  Valerie  Schultz 
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Cardinal  Pio  Laghi,  special  envoy  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  President  George  W.  Bush  at  the  White  House  on  March  5. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  using  proportionate  and  discriminate  force. 

The  Just  War  Case 
for  the  War 


BY  GEORGE  WEIGEL 


IT  didn't  happen  in  France,  when  the  question  recently  was  what  to  do  about 
chaos  in  Cote  d'lvoire.  It  didn't  happen  in  the  European  Union  in  the  1990's, 
when  the  questions  were  genocide  in  Rwanda  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia. 
But  it  did  happen  in  the  United  States:  for  well  over  a  year  now,  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  public  arena,  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  Iraqi  regime's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  been  debated  in  terms 
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explicitly  drawn  from  the  just  war  tradition. 

Many  American  religious  leaders  and  religious  intellec- 
tuals have  found  the  Bush  administration's  just  war  case  for 
the  war  wanting.  I  have  a  different  view;  I  believe  that  a 
compelling  case  can  be  made  for  using  proportionate  and 
discriminate  armed  force  to  disarm  Iraq.  Because  the  recent 
debate  has  focused  on  four  key  "war-decision"  {ad  helium) 
issues,  let  me  address  these  here,  recognizing  that  the 
debate  over  the  war's  actual  conduct  in  hello  will  continue 
during  and  after  the  campaign — and  that  the  prior  ad  bellimi 
issues  will  be  revisited  if  the  critics'  case  against  the  admin- 
istration proves  to  have  been  based  on  false  readings  of  the 
tradition  and  the  contingencies. 

A  last  preliminary  note.  The  just  war  tradition  does  not 
"begin,"  theologically,  with  a  "presumption  against  war." 
Rather,  classic  just  war  thinking  begins  with  moral  obliga- 
tions: the  obligation  of  rightly  constituted  public  authorities 
to  defend  the  security7  of  those  for  wrhom  they  have  assumed 
responsibility,  and  the  obligation  to  defend  the  peace  of 
order  in  world  affairs.  That  is  one  reason  why  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  put  his  discussion  of  just  war  within  the  Summa 
Theologiae\  treatise  on  charity:  public  authorities  are  moral- 
ly obliged  to  defend  the  good  of  concordia — the  peace  of 
order — against  the  threat  of  chaos.  That  is  why  Paul 
Ramsey  described  just  war  thinking  as  a  specification  of  the 
second  great  commandment  of  love  of  neighbor — even  as 
he  insisted  that  the  same  commandment  put  limits  on  what 
can  be  done  in  defense  of  security,  order  and  peace.  In  the 
classic  just  w  ar  tradition,  armed  force  is  not  intrinsically  sus- 
pect from  a  moral  point  of  view7.  It  depends  on  w  ho  is  using 
it,  why,  for  what  ends  and  how.  All  of  this  bears  direcdy  on 
the  case  at  hand. 

Just  Cause 

In  classic  just  war  thinking,  "just  cause"  meant  response  to 
an  aggression  undenvay,  recovery  of  something  wrongfully 
taken  or  punishment  for  evil.  Contemporary  just  war  think- 
ing tends  to  limit  the  meaning  of  "just  cause"  to  "response 
to  an  aggression  undenvay"  (although  calls  for  "humanitar- 
ian intervention"  to  prevent  or  halt  genocides  may  resurrect 
the  classic  idea  of  "punishment  for  evil").  So  the  question  is, 
when  do  we  know  that  "aggression"  is  "underway"? 

This  is  neither  1776  nor  1812;  "aggression  underway"  is 
not  a  matter  of  waiting  for  the  redcoats  to  crest  the  hill  at 
dawn.  Modern  weapons  technologies,  the  character  of  a 
regime,  and  the  hard  lessons  of  9/1 1  must  be  factored  into 
today's  moral  analysis  of  "just  cause"  and  into  our  ideas  of 
"imminent  danger."  Which  brings  us  to  Iraq. 

a  regime  driven  by  an  aggressive  fascist  ideology 
has  flouted  international  law  for  decades,  invaded  two  of  its 
neighbors  and  used  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  its 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  when  that  regime  routinely 


uses  grotesque  forms  of  torture  to  maintain  its  powrer, 
diverts  money  from  feeding  children  to  enlarging  its  mili- 
tary and  rigorously  controls  all  political  activity  so  that 
effective  internal  resistance  to  the  dictator  is  impossible; 
when  that  kind  of  a  regime  expands  its  stores  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  works  feverishly  to  obtain 
nuclear  weapons  (defying  international  legal  requirements 
for  its  disarmament),  tries  to  gain  advanced  ballistic  missile 
capability  (again  in  defiance  of  U.N.  demands)  and  has 
longstanding  links  to  terrorist  organizations  (to  w7hom  it 
could  transfer  weapons  of  mass  destruction) — when  all  of 
that  has  gone  on,  is  going  on  and  shows  no  signs  of  abating, 
then  it  seems  plausible  to  me  to  assert  that  aggression  is 
underway,  from  a  just  war  point  of  view. 

A  historical  analogy7  may  help.  Given  the  character  of 
the  Nazi  regime  and  its  extra-legal  rearmament,  w7ould  it 
not  have  been  plausible  to  assert  that  aggression  was  under- 
way wrhen  Germany  militarily  reoccupied  the  Rhineland  in 
1936,  in  defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations?  The  withdrawal  of  Unscom  weapon  inspectors 
from  Iraq  in  1998  w7as  this  generation's  1936.  Another  1938, 
a  new  Munich,  is  morally  intolerable:  the  world  cannot  be 
faced  with  a  nuclear-armed  Saddam  Hussein  and  an  Iraqi 
regime  that  had  successfully  defied  all  international  legal 
and  political  attempts  to  disarm  it. 

Just  cause  is  satisfied  by  recognizing  that  the  present 
Iraqi  regime,  armed  as  it  is  and  as  it  seeks  to  be,  is  an 
"aggressioji  underway. "  The  United  Nations  recognized  that 
in  1991  when  it  demanded  Iraq's  disarmament.  To  disarm 
Iraq  now,  by  using  proportionate  and  discriminate  armed 
force  if  necessary,  is  to  support  the  minimum  conditions  of 
world  order  and  to  defend  the  ideal  of  a  law-governed  inter- 
national community.  Thus  military  intervention  to  disarm 
Iraq  is  not  "pre-emptive  war,"  nor  is  it  "preventive  war,"  nor 
is  it  aggression.  The  war  has  been  underway  for  12  years. 

Competent  Authority 

This  classic  "war-decision"  criterion  reflects  the  tradition's 
basic  distinction  between  helium  and  duellum.  Duelluvh 
dueling,  is  armed  force  used  for  private  ends  by  private  indi- 
viduals. Bellum,  wrar,  is  armed  force  used  for  public  ends  by 
public  authorities  who  have  a  moral  obligation  to  defend 
security  and  order.  "Competent  authority"  once  helped 
moral  analysts  distinguish  between  legitimate  princes  and 
marauding  brigands.  For  the  past  several  hundred  years, 
"competent  authority"  has  resided  in  the  nation-state.  Over 
the  past  year,  a  new  claim  has  entered  the  debate:  that  only 
the  United  Nations  (which  in  effect  means  the  Security 
Council,  which  in  effect  means  the  five  veto-holding  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council)  possesses  "competent  author- 
ity" to  authorize  the  use  of  armed  force. 

This  claim  actually  outstrips  anything  the  United 
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tional  political  community. 

Finally,  the  criterion  of  "competent  authority"  involves 
the  "location"  of  moral  judgment  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  quite  explicit: 
"the  evaluation  of  these  [just  war]  conditions  for  moral 
legitimacy  belongs  to  the  prudential  judgment  of  those  who 
have  responsibility  for  the  common  good"  [No.  2309]. 


sponsible  public  authorities  make  the  call.  Religious  lead- 
and  religious  intellectuals  must  teach  the  relevant  moral 
nciples,  insist  that  they  inform  public  and  governmental 
)ate  and  bring  their  best  prudential  judgments  to  bear  in 
>se  debates.  But  the  call  is  made  by  others. 

>portionality 

e  most  intellectually  respectable  arguments  against  mili- 
y  intervention  in  Iraq  have  involved  weighing  desirable 
:comes  (Saddam's  disarmament)  against  undesirable  pos- 
ilities:  the  "Arab  street"  in  chaos,  further  deterioration  in 
•  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Holy  Land,  terrorists 
boldened,  a  new  and  dangerous  rift  in  Christian-Muslim 
ations.  These  are  very  serious  concerns.  Yet  scholars  and 
ilysts  with  entirely  respectable  track  records  have  argued 
t  these  things  will  not  happen.  The  "Arab  street"  did  not 
i  up  as  predicted  in  1991;  the  first  Persian  Gulf  war  actu- 
7  advanced  the  cause  of  Middle  East  peace  by  leading  to 
Madrid  peace  conference;  terrorists  struck  the  United 
tes  most  viciously  when  Osama  bin  Laden  had  convinced 
tiself  that  Americans  were  feckless.  As  for  the  future  of 
itions  between  the  West  and  the  Arab  Islamic  world,  the 

ust  war  theory  begins  with 
igations:  to  defend  security 
:e  of  order  in  world  affairs. 

lliant  Fouad  Ajami,  a  Lebanese  Shiite,  has  argued  that  for 
its  dangers,  the  disarming  of  Iraq,  ridding  the  Iraqi  peo- 

of  a  vicious  dictatorship  and  helping  to  build  a  new, 
nocratic  Iraq  could  have  a  galvanizing  effect  throughout 

Middle  East  by  breaking  the  patterns  of  corruption  and 
iression  we  now  mistakenly  call  "stability"  and  by  chal- 
ging  what  Ajami  calls  the  culture  of  "bellicose  self-pity" 
he  Arab  Islamic  world. 

This  is,  as  always  in  the  just  war  tradition,  a  judgment 
I.  Reasonable  people  could  differ  on  it.  What  should  not 
re  been  in  dispute  is  that  the  gravest  damage  would  be 
le  to  the  cause  of  world  order  and  international  law  if 
ldam  Hussein  were  permitted  to  defy  demands  for  his 
ime's  disarmament.  That  fact  must  weigh  heavily  in  any 
:ulus  of  proportionality. 

Last  Resort 

"Last  resort"  is  also  a  matter  of  prudential  judgment,  not 
algebraic  certitude.  I  judge  that  "last  resort"  was  reached  in 
the  first  months  of  2003  for  at  least  three  re  .^ons: 

First,  the  experience  of  the  late  1990s  demonstrated  that 
containment  cannot  work  in  Iraq,  given  the  weaknesses  of 
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explicitly  drawn  from  the  just  war  tradition. 

Many  American  religious  leaders  and  religious  mtel 
tuals  have  found  the  Bush  administration's  just  war  case 
the  war  wanting.  I  have  a  different  view;  I  believe  th 
compelling  case  can  be  made  for  using  proportionate 
discriminate  armed  force  to  disarm  Iraq.  Because  the  ret 
debate  has  focused  on  four  key  "war-decision"  (ad  bell 
issues,  let  me  address  these  here,  recognizing  that 
debate  over  the  war's  actual  conduct  in  hello  will  conti 
during  and  after  the  campaign — and  that  the  prior  ad  bel 
issues  will  be  revisited  if  the  critics'  case  against  the  adn 
istration  proves  to  have  been  based  on  false  readings  of 
tradition  and  the  contingencies. 

A  last  preliminary  note.  The  just  war  tradition  does 
"begin,"  theologically,  with  a  "presumption  against  w 
Rather,  classic  just  war  thinking  begins  with  moral  obi 
tions:  the  obligation  of  rightly  constituted  public  author: 
to  defend  the  security  of  those  for  whom  they  have  assui 
responsibility,  and  the  obligation  to  defend  the  peact 
order  in  world  affairs.  That  is  one  reason  why  St.  Tho 
Aquinas  put  his  discussion  of  just  war  within  the  Sun 
Theologiae's  treatise  on  charity:  public  authorities  are  mo 
ly  obliged  to  defend  the  good  of  concordia — the  peac< 
order — against  the  threat  of  chaos.  That  is  why  I 
Ramsey  described  just  war  thinking  as  a  specification  of 
second  great  commandment  of  love  of  neighbor — evei 
he  insisted  that  the  same  commandment  put  limits  on  v 
can  be  done  in  defense  of  security,  order  and  peace.  In 
classic  just  war  tradition,  armed  force  is  not  intrinsically : 
pect  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  depends  on  who  is  u; 
it,  why,  for  what  ends  and  how.  All  of  this  bears  directl) 
the  case  at  hand. 

Just  Cause 

In  classic  just  war  thinking,  "just  cause"  meant  responsi 
an  aggression  underway,  recovery  of  something  wrongf 
taken  or  punishment  for  evil.  Contemporary  just  war  thi 
ing  tends  to  limit  the  meaning  of  "just  cause"  to  "respc 
to  an  aggression  underway"  (although  calls  for  "humani 
ian  intervention"  to  prevent  or  halt  genocides  may  resur 
the  classic  idea  of  "punishment  for  evil").  So  the  questioi 
when  do  we  know  that  "aggression"  is  "underway"? 

This  is  neither  1776  nor  1812;  "aggression  underwa} 
not  a  matter  of  waiting  for  the  redcoats  to  crest  the  hi] 
dawn.  Modern  weapons  technologies,  the  character  ( 
regime,  and  the  hard  lessons  of  9/11  must  be  factored  L_._ 
today's  moral  analysis  of  "just  cause"  and  into  our  ideas  of 
"imminent  danger."  Which  brings  us  to  Iraq. 

When  a  regime  driven  by  an  aggressive  fascist  ideology 
has  flouted  international  law  for  decades,  invaded  two  of  its 
neighbors  and  used  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  its 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  when  that  regime  routinely 
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the  past  year,  a  new  claim  has  entered  the  debate:  that  only 
the  United  Nations  (which  in  effect  means  the  Security 
Council,  which  in  effect  means  the  five  veto-holding  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council)  possesses  "competent  author- 
ity" to  authorize  the  use  of  armed  force. 

This  claim  actually  outstrips  anything  the  United 
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Nations  claims  for  itself.  The  U.N.  Charter  explicitly  rec- 
ognizes an  inalienable  right  of  national  self-defense;  if  you 
are  attacked,  you  do  not  need  the  permission  of  veto-wield- 
ing permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  like 
France,  China  or  Russia  before  you  can  defend  yourself.  A 
further,  interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  claim  that  only 
the  Security  Council  possesses  the  moral  authority  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force:  How  is  moral  authority  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  political  throw-weight)  derived  from  the 
acquiescence  of  states  like  China,  Russia  and  France,  whose 
foreign  policies  are  conducted  on  entirely  amoral  (i.e., 
Realpolitik)  grounds?  Here  is  something  for  the  masters  of 
casuistry  to  think  about. 

In  the  case  of  Iraq,  the  debate  these  past  two  months 
came  down  to  one  question:  How  many  more  "final" 
Security  Council  resolutions  were  required  to  satisfy  the 
war-decision  criterion  of  competent  authority?  When 
Resolution  1441  was  meticulously  negotiated  last 
November,  everyone  understood  that  the  "serious  conse- 
quences" to  follow  Iraq's  material  breach  of  the  demand  for 
its  disarmament  and  its  active  cooperation  in  that  disarmament 
meant  intervention  through  armed  force  to  enforce  disar- 
mament. Is  it  obtuse  to  suggest  that 
the  unanimous  acceptance  of  1441, 
by  a  Security  Council  which  obvi- 
ously understood  what  "serious 
consequences"  meant,  satisfies  the 
criterion  of  "competent  authori- 
ty"— and  precisely  on  the  grounds 
advocated  by  those  who  argue  for 
the  superior  competence  of  the  United  Nations?  No. 
Absent  another  "final"  Security  Council  resolution,  would 
the  use  of  armed  force  to  compel  Iraqi  disarmament  mean 
that  brute  force  had  displaced  the  rule  of  law  in  world 
affairs?  No.  It  would  mean  that  a  coalition  of  states  had 
decided,  on  just  war  grounds,  that  they  had  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  take  measures  that  the  United  Nations,  as  presendy 
configured,  found  it  impossible  to  take — even  though  those 
measures  advance  the  United  Nations's  goals. 

Willing  ends  without  concurrently  willing  the  means 
necessary  to  achieve  them  is  not  morally  serious.  Functional 
pacifism  cannot  help  us  traverse  the  hard,  stony  path  from 
todays  world — in  which  homicidal  ideologies  are  married 
to  unimaginably  lethal  weapons — to  the  world  envisioned 
by  John  XXffl's  Pacem  in  Terris:  a  law-governed  interna- 
tional political  community. 

Finally,  the  criterion  of  "competent  authority"  involves 
the  "location"  of  moral  judgment  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  The  Catech'mn  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  quite  explicit: 
"the  evaluation  of  these  [just  war]  conditions  for  moral 
legitimacy  belongs  to  the  prudential  judgment  of  those  who 
have  responsibility  for  the  common  good"  [No.  2309]. 


Responsible  public  authorities  make  the  call.  Religious  lead- 
ers and  religious  intellectuals  must  teach  the  relevant  moral 
principles,  insist  that  they  inform  public  and  governmental 
debate  and  bring  their  best  prudential  judgments  to  bear  in 
those  debates.  But  the  call  is  made  by  others. 

Proportionality 

The  most  intellectually  respectable  arguments  against  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Iraq  have  involved  weighing  desirable 
outcomes  (Saddam's  disarmament)  against  undesirable  pos- 
sibilities: the  "Arab  street"  in  chaos,  further  deterioration  in 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Holy  Land,  terrorists 
emboldened,  a  new  and  dangerous  rift  in  Christian-Muslim 
relations.  These  are  very  serious  concerns.  Yet  scholars  and 
analysts  with  entirely  respectable  track  records  have  argued 
that  these  things  will  not  happen.  The  "Arab  street"  did  not 
rise  up  as  predicted  in  1991;  the  first  Persian  Gulf  war  actu- 
ally advanced  the  cause  of  Middle  East  peace  by  leading  to 
the  Madrid  peace  conference;  terrorists  struck  the  United 
States  most  viciously  when  Osama  bin  Laden  had  convinced 
himself  that  Americans  were  feckless.  As  for  the  future  of 
relations  between  the  West  and  the  Arab  Islamic  world,  the 


brilliant  Fouad  Ajami,  a  Lebanese  Shiite,  has  argued  that  for 
all  its  dangers,  the  disarming  of  Iraq,  ridding  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple of  a  vicious  dictatorship  and  helping  to  build  a  new, 
democratic  Iraq  could  have  a  galvanizing  effect  throughout 
the  Middle  East  by  breaking  the  patterns  of  corruption  and 
repression  we  now  mistakenly  call  "stability"  and  by  chal- 
lenging what  Ajami  calls  the  culture  of  "bellicose  self-pity" 
in  the  Arab  Islamic  world. 

This  is,  as  always  in  the  just  war  tradition,  a  judgment 
call.  Reasonable  people  could  differ  on  it.  What  should  not 
have  been  in  dispute  is  that  the  gravest  damage  would  be 
done  to  the  cause  of  world  order  and  international  law  if 
Saddam  Hussein  were  permitted  to  defy  demands  for  his 
regime's  disarmament.  That  fact  must  weigh  heavily  in  any 
calculus  of  proportionality. 

Last  Resort 

"Last  resort"  is  also  a  matter  of  prudential  judgment,  not 
algebraic  certitude.  I  judge  that  "last  resort"  was  reached  in 
the  first  months  of  2003  for  at  least  three  reasons: 

First,  the  experience  of  the  late  1990s  demonstrated  diat 
containment  cannot  work  in  Iraq,  given  the  weaknesses  of 


Classic  just  war  theory  begins  with 
moral  obligations:  to  defend  security 
and  the  peace  of  order  in  world  affairs. 
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the  U.N.  system  and  the  cravenness  of  those  Security 
embers  who  dismantled  Unscom  for  commercial 
advantage.  A  prudent  statesman  could  not  assume  that 
effective  containment  could  be  rebuilt.  Moreover,  a  robust 
containment  regime  would  have  to  include  economic  sanc- 
tions; the  primary  victims  of  those  sanctions,  thanks  to 
Saddam's  manipulations  and  internal  control,  would  be 
Iraq's  ill,  elderly  and  children.  This  would  have  been  a 
morally  superior  policy  option? 

Second,  the  post-Resolution  1441  inspections  process 
seemed  almost  certainly  incapable  of  succeeding  in  its  task, 
to  compel  the  disarmament  of  Iraq.  It  could  not  succeed 
because  the  regime  cooperation  necessary  to  rid  Iraq  com- 
pletely of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  was  manifesdy  not 
forthcoming — and  never  would  be. 

Third,  "last  resort"  was  reached  because  deterrence  was 
not  an  option  after  containment's  failure.  When  Saddam 
Hussein  got  control  of  nuclear  weapons — and  prudent 
statecraft  understood  that,  absent  disarmament  and  regime 
change,  the  question  was  ivhe?i,  not  if— the  only  forces  that 
would  be  deterred  would  be  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States.  The  Iraqi  people  would  then  be  condemned 
to  more  torture,  repression,  starvation  and  disease.  Our 
capacity  to  protect  the  Kurds  and  Shiites  would  be  lost. 
Moreover,  no  prudent  statesman  could  bet  on  the  long- 
term  likelihood  of  deterring  a  man  who,  at  many  crucial 


junctures  in  the  past,  had  made  the  wrong  decision,  with 
vast  suffering  as  a  result. 

I  took  no  pleasure  in  reaching  this  conclusion.  People  of 
decency  and  good  will  kept  saying,  "But  surely  there  must 
be  another  way?"  The  hard  fact  of  the  matter,  though,  is 
that  the  other  ways  had  all  been  tried  and  had  all  failed.  It 
was  true  that  we  had  been  brought  to  this  point  both  by 
Saddam's  relentless  pursuit  of  power  and  by  failed  Western 
policies  in  the  past.  But  the  failures  of  the  past  could  not  be 
excuses  for  further  failures  of  wit  and  nerve  now.  Last  resort 
was  upon  us  in  early  2003.  A  binary  choice  had  been  posed: 
appeasement  or  military  intervention  to  enforce  disarma- 
ment. And^the  appeasement  of  Saddam  Hussein's  murder- 
ous regime  was,  in  my  judgment,  both  morally  loathsome 
and  a  profound  threat  to  peace. 

From  War  to  Peace 

The  just  war  case  for  the  war  against  the  Iraqi  regime  must 
conclude  with  a  viable  concept  of  the  peace  that  can  be 
achieved  after  Saddam  Hussein,  his  government  and  the 
Baathist  regime  are  deposed  and  Iraq's  disarmament  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  achieved.  As  President 
Bush  and  his  senior  counselors  made  clear,  armed  inter- 
vention in  Iraq  would  not  be  a  matter  of  "butcher  and 
bolt"  (as  Britain  used  to  describe  some  of  its  19th-century7 
third  world  adventures).  Disarmament  and  regime  change 
must,  and  will,  be  followed  by  a  concerted  effort  to  rebuild 
Iraq — to  empower  its  educated  and  hard-working  people 
to  regain  control  of  their  own  lives  and  to  facilitate  the 
emergence  of  a  modern,  post-Baathist  Iraq  that  is  good  for 
Iraqis,  good  for  the  region  and  good  for  the  world.  In  that 
way,  the  use  of  proportionate  and  discriminate  armed 
force  against  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime — not  against  the 
Iraqi  people  but  against  the  regime  that  has  brutalized  and 
enslaved  them  for  decades — can  contribute  to  building  the 
peace  of  order,  justice  and  freedom  in  a  long-suffering 
country.  And  in  doing  so,  it  can  set  an  example  for  the 
entire  Middle  East. 

As  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  said,  war  is  always  a  "defeat 
for  humanity,"  a  defeat  for  the  forces  of  reason.  Permitting 
Saddam  Hussein  to  realize  his  ambitions  to  hegemony  in 
the  most  volatile  region  of  the  world  would  also  be  a 
defeat  for  humanity  and  its  quest  for  the  peace  of  order 
that  is  composed  of  freedom  and  justice.  The  "defeat  for 
humanity"  that  the  last  resort  of  armed  intervention  to 
enforce  Iraq  disarmament  will  represent  can  be  redeemed 
by  the  emergence  of  a  new,  free  and  stable  Iraq — a  living 
refutation  of  the  debilitating  notion  that  Arabs  and 
Muslims  are  incapable  of  self-government  and  unsafe  for 
the  world.  Thus  "last  resort"  can  and,  I  pray,  will  create  an 
opening  to  new  and  welcome  possibilities  for  the  pursuit 
of  peace,  security  and  freedom.  E5 
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Vatican  II: 

Official 

Norms 

On  interpreting  the  council, 
with  a  response  to 
Cardinal  Avery  Dulles 

BY  JOHN  W.  O 'M ALLEY 


IN  his  recent  article  in  America 
(2/24),  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  very 
helpfully  called  our  attention  to  six  norms 
for  interpreting  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  that  were  issued  as  part  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1985,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the  council. 
Cardinal  Dulles  supplied  an  accurate  paraphrase 
of  those  norms,  which  ran  as  follows: 

1 .  Each  passage  and  document  of  the  coun- 
cil must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  all  the 
others,  so  that  the  integral  teaching  of  the  coun- 
cil may  be  righdy  grasped. 

2.  The  four  constitutions  of  the  council 
(those  on  liturgy,  church,  revelation  and  church 
in  the  modern  world)  are  the  hermeneutical  key 
to  the  other  document — namely,  the  council's 
nine  decrees  and  three  declarations. 

3.  The  pastoral  import  of  the  documents 

ought  not  to  be  separated  from,  or  set  in  opposition  to,  their 
doctrinal  content. 

4.  No  opposition  may  be  made  between  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  council. 

5.  The  council  must  be  interpreted  in  continuity  with  the 
great  tradition  of  the  church,  including  other  councils. 

JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  church  history  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
most  recent  book,  Trent  and  All  That:  Renaming  Catholicism  in 
the  Early  Modern  Era,  was  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press  in  2000. 


Bishops  line  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  as  Pope  John  XXIII  enters,  carried  on  his 
processional  throne,  for  the  opening  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  on  Oct.  1,  1962. 


6.  Vatican  II  should  be  accepted  as  illuminating  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  these  norms  as  a  profession- 
al historian  who  is  also  a  believer.  I  do  so  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion,  the  debate,  about  the  interpretation 
of  Vatican  II  that  has  continued  to  exercise  theologians  and 
historians  even  after  the  issuance  of  these  norms  and  that  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  different  approaches  Cardinal 
Dulles  and  I  took  to  the  problem  in  that  same  issue  of  o 

o 

America. 

If  I  examine  the  norms  from  the  perspective  of  a  histori-  c 
an,  I  have  to  say  that  they  strike  me  as  re  jundingly  sound.  I  § 
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a  practicing  historian  having  any  difficulty 
[f  I  look  at  them  as  a  believing  Catholic,  I  have  the 
same  reaction,  perhaps  even  stronger,  especially  regarding 
Norm  5,  which  insists  on  the  continuity  of  the  council  with 
"die  great  tradition  of  the  church."  As  they  stand,  then,  they 
supply  excellent  guidelines  for  interpreting  the  council — 
indeed,  for  interpreting  almost  any  official  church  document 
from  any  period. 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that  they  need  to  be  com- 
plemented by  two  further  norms,  norms  with  which  I  think 
any  historian  would  agree  and,  I  should  hope,  any  theologian  . 
My  first  norm  is  a  complement  to  Norm  5.  It  would  go  some- 
thing like  this:  "While  always  keeping  in  mind  the  funda- 
mental continuity  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  church,  inter- 
preters must  also  take  due  account  of  how  the  council  is  dis- 
continuous with  previous  practices,  teachings  and  traditions." 

My  second  norm  is  a  specification  of  Norm  4.  It  would 
read:  "In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  council,  due  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  style  and  literary  forms  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  council  finds  expression." 

Let  me  now  elaborate  on  each  of  these  norms  in  turn. 

Continuity/Discontinuity 

As  I  indicated  in  my  article  that  appeared  in  tandem  with 
Cardinal  Dulles's,  I  believe  this  is  the  fundamental  issue  fac- 
ing all  historians  as  they  go  about  their  task  of  interpreting 


the  past — discerning  the  continuities  within  discontinuities 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  also  the  basic  issue  facing  theologians, 
especially  in  dealing  with  Vatican  II.  Did  not  John  Courtney 
Murray,  S.J.,  at  one  point  say  that  "development  of  doctrine 
was  the  issue  under  all  the  issues  at  Vatican  II"?  I  take  "devel- 
opment" as  indicating  both  continuity  and  discontinuity. 

As  a  principle  of  historical  method,  the  continuities  in  his- 
tory must,  I  believe,  always  and  invariably  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  as  being  stronger  than  the  discontinuities, 
even  when  we  deal  with  what  Thomas  Kuhn  taught  us  to  call 
paradigm  shifts.  A  thousand  examples  spring  to  mind.  The 
American  Revolution  was  a  true  revolution.  It  established  a 
new  nation  and  set  it  on  a  new  and  independent  path.  Yet 
after  it  occurred,  the  citizens  of  the  new  republic  continued 
to  speak  English,  to  read  English  books  and,  indeed,  to  found 
their  nation  on  principles  largely  derived  from  their  English 
experience.  I  need  not  go  on. 

Not  only  in  fact  but  in  theory  this  principle  of  continuity 
has  to  obtain  in  the  church  and  obtain  in  an  even  more  pro- 
found way.  The  mission  is  to  preach  the  word  that  was 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  and  the  Aposdes.  If  that 
continuity  is  not  maintained,  forget  it!  I  cannot  imagine  any 
theologian,  any  historian,  any  believer  disagreeing  with  that 
principle. 

All  that  having  been  said,  change  happens.  That  is,  along 
with  continuity  in  history,  along  with  continuity  in  our  own 
persons,  there  is  discontinuity.  One  of  the  great  continuities 
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in  history  lies  precisely  in  that  it  is  discontinuous — things 
keep  changing.  One  of  my  specialities  is  the  history  of  the 
early  Society  of  Jesus.  I  have  often  told  people  that  as  he  drew 
his  last  breath,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder,  could  have 
said,  "Ah,  me,  I  am  not  dying  in  the  Society  I  joined" — the 
organization,  with  all  its  continuity,  had  changed  so  much  in 
the  1 5  years  since  it  began. 

Not  to  take  account  of  the  discontinuities,  then, 
inevitably  results  in  distortion.  The  distortion  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  discontinuities.  But  what- 
ever that  magnitude,  or  lack  of  it,  a  hermeneutical  grid  that 
admits  only  continuity7  is  by  definition  inadequate  and  dis- 
torting. If  there  is  only  continuity,  then  nothing  happened.  If 
Vatican  II  is  to  be  interpreted  only  insofar  as  it  was  continu- 
ous with  the  past,  it  turns  out  to  be  an  expensive  four-year 
ecclesiastical  jamboree.  That  is  why  I  believe  another  norm, 
complementary  to  Norm  5,  needs  to  be  added. 

I  might  mention  diat  in  historical  writing  about  the  his- 
tory7 of  Christianity,  Catholic  historians  since  the  16th  centu- 
ry have  by  and  large  shown  themselves  to  be  different  from 
others  by  wearing  lenses  that  magnify  die  continuities  and 
seem  sometimes  almost  to  black  out  the  discontinuities. 
Although  that  is  not  so  true  now  as  it  was  up  to  a  generation 
or  two  ago,  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  There  seems  to  be 
an  almost  endemic  Catholic  resistance  to  admitting  change. 
Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  word  never  appears  as  such  in 
the  documents  of  Vatican  II?  Some  of  my  colleagues  call  this 
one-sidedness  "the  typical  Catholic  ploy,"  a  severe  allergy7  to 
admitting  the  reality  of  change  and  even  to  using  the  word 
regarding  the  church.  We  prefer  soft  synonyms  like  renewal 
and  aggiornamento.  When  this  resistance  to  change  is  applied 
to  the  church,  it  results  in  what  R.  G.  Collingwood  called 
substantialism — the  bark  of  the  church  sails  through  the  sea 
of  history,  unaffected  by  it. 

To  put  it  blundy,  the  council  made  changes.  I  believe 
there  is  evidence  that  the  changes  the  council  articulated  were 
in  many  regards  major,  not  mere  tinkering  with  the  system.  I 
have  elsewhere  elaborated  on  what  I  think  these  were,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  them.  This  article  is  not  about 
substance  but  about  method.  Here,  then,  I  am  not  dealing 
direcdy  with  the  degree  to  which  the  council  was  continuous 
or  discontinuous  within  the  tradition,  but  with  farther  refine- 
ment of  norms  to  help  us  soberly  and  evenhandedly  assess 
that  degree.  I  am  dealing  with  method.  If  we  want  to  improve 
our  method,  to  Norm  5  on  continuity  we  need  to  add  anoth- 
er one,  on  discontinuity. 

Spirit/Letter 

My  second  norm  relates  to  the  spirit/letter  issue  dealt  with  in 
No.  4  of  the  synod  document.  The  document  does  not  speci- 
fy what  is  meant  by  that  vague  word  spirit,  but  perhaps  we  can 
take  it  to  mean  something  like  the  overall  orientation,  the  gen- 


eral thrust,  the  animating  motivations,  the  general  configura- 
tion. Maybe  even  something  as  simple  as  "the  point."  Put  in 
question  form:  What,  in  the  big  picture,  was  Vatican  II  all 
about?  Perhaps  if  we  have  an  answer  to  that  question,  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  "spirit."  Once  we  have  caught  the  spirit, 
we  will  be  better  able  to  interpret  individual  passages  and 
expressions.  Sound  principle,  Norm  4! 

But  Norm  4  does  not  solve  the  problem  because  the  prob- 
lem is  precisely  determining  what  the  "spirit  of  Vatican  II"  was 
or  is.  That  is  to  a  large  extent  what  the  debate  is  about.  How 
do  we  begin  to  understand  the  spirit?  Well,  there  are  all  the 
tried  and  true  measures  that  historians  and  theologians  have 
been  applying  for  the  past  40  years,  such  as  study  of  the  53 
folio  volumes  of  the  official  documentation  the  council  pro- 
duced, to  get  behind  the  words  of  the  decrees  to  the  thinking 
that  led  to  them.  But  whatever  the  measures,  they  have  not 
produced  consensus.  All  of  them  seem  to  have  asked,  what  did 
the  council  say?  They  have  not  asked,  how  did  the  council  say 
it? 

The  most  obvious  fact  about  the  decrees  of  Vatican  II  is 
that  they  speak  a  language  different  from  that  of  all  previous 
councils.  In  a  course  I  teach  on  "Two  Great  Councils;  Trent 
and  Vatican  II,"  my  students  are  immediately  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference in  language  and  style  of  the  two  councils,  and  they 
soon  see  that  simply  comparing  passage  to  passage  will  not  do 
as  a  way  of  understanding  their  likeness  and  difference.  If  you 
lay  these  two  councils  side  by  side,  you  cannot  miss  how  dif- 
ferent the  rhetoric  is. 

In  Vatican  II  we  are  dealing,  in  other  words,  with  a  differ- 
ent literary  genre.  I  think  I  can  identify  it  as  an  almost  certainly 
unwitting  embodiment  of  the  epideictic  genre  described  in 
classical  treatises  on  rhetoric  going  back  at  least  to  Cicero  and 
Quintilian.  But  that  is  too  technical  an  argument  to  pursue 
here.  Let's  just  say  that  the  style  of  the  documents  of  Vatican 
II  more  closely  resembles  the  style  of  the  homilies  and  treatis- 
es of  the  fathers  of  the  church  dian  it  does  the  style  of  die 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  hi  fact,  the  literary  genre  of 
the  canon  is  absent  from  Vatican  II,  and  this  is  unique  or 
almost  unique  in  the  history  of  ecumenical  councils.  If  the 
genre  has  changed,  maybe  we  need  to  take  that  into  account 
in  our  attempts  to  interpret  the  council  and  especially  to  get  at 
its  "spirit."  We  need  to  make  an  adjustment  in  our  method. 

Anybody  who  in  die  past  50  years  has  read  an  academi- 
cally respectable  book  or  heard  an  academically  respectable 
lecture  about  Scripture  knows  that  in  order  to  understand 
that  complex  collection  of  texts  one  needs  to  take  due 
account,  among  other  things,  of  literary  genres.  The  story  of 
Job  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  They  are  different  genres.  If  you  do  not  take  this  into 
account,  you  get  all  mixed  up.  I  have  learned  from  exegetes, 
as  well  as  from  my  colleagues  in  the  historical  profession, 
that  I  will  not  understand  what  a  document  is  saying  unless 
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I  pay  as  much  attention  to  form  as  to  content. 

1  astounded  over  the  years  that  I  have  never  (or 
almost  never)  heard  this  point  made  about  the  documents  of 
Vatican  II.  Can  they  really  be  understood  if  we  do  not  self- 
consciously and  with  full  deliberation  take  the  "new"  genre  (or 
genres)  into  account?  Vatican  II  engaged  in  a  new  language- 
game  for  a  council.  Vatican  II,  it  seems  to  me,  was  in  that 
regard  as  much  a  language  event  as  an  ecclesiastical  or  histor- 
ical event.  Perhaps  another  way  of  saying  we  must  not  sepa- 
rate the  letter  of  Vatican  EI  from  the  spirit  is  to  say  we  must  not 
separate  the  content  from  the  language — from  the  style. 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  that  proof-texting  can,  with 
many  cautions,  be  used  to  interpret  councils  up  to  Vatican 
II.  I  think  that  method  may  be  viable  because  of  the  genre 
of  the  canon,  which  almost  invites  it.  A  canon  is,  in  and  of 
itself,  free-standing.  It  is  a  short  statement  in  technical  lan- 
guage that  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  list  without  too  much  dis- 
tortion. But  proof-texting  does  not  work  for  Vatican  II,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  its  "spirit"  as  the  matrix 
for  interpreting  its  letter — or,  better,  its  many  letters,  for,  as 


Cardinal  Dulles  reminded  us,  the  documents  of  Vatican  II 
are  committee  documents  and  sometimes  deliberately 
ambiguous.  The  new  wine  of  Vatican  II  cannot  be  under- 
stood through  the  old  wineskins.  In  other  words,  besides 
asking  what  the  council  said  we  need  to  ask  how  it  said  it.  I 
therefore  submit  that  as  a  specification  of  Norm  4,  which 
deals  with  letter  and  spirit,  we  need  a  further  norm  that 
deals  with  content  and  literary  genres. 

I  see  an  intrinsic  relationship  between  the  two  norms  I 
am  suggesting.  In  speaking  in  a  style  different  from  previous 
councils,  Vatican  II  in  effect  redefined  the  very  nature  of  a 
council.  Until  Vatican  II,  councils  conceived  of  themselves 
as  legislative  and  judicial  bodies.  They  made  laws  for  the 
church,  and  they  pronounced  judgment  on  persons  and 
issues.  In  that  first  function  they  were  highly  prescriptive;  in 
the  latter  they  threatened  and  punished.  In  Vatican  II  the 
first  function  is  present  but  not  dominant,  the  second 
almost  wholly  absent.  This  may  be  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  but  it  is  certainly  different.  In  that  regard  it  makes 
Vatican  II  notably  discontinuous  with  previous  councils.  0 
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and  others 


BY  AVERY  DULLES 


I appreciate  the  invitation  of  the  editors  of 
America  to  respond  to  the  article  in  this  issue  by  John 
W.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  "Vatican  II:  Official  Norms,"  and  to 
the  very  substantive  letters  published  on  March  17 
commenting  on  my  own  article  "Vatican  II:  The  Myth  and 
the  Reality,"  which  was  published  on  Feb.  24. 

Father  O'Malley  is  quite  correct  in  what  he  says  about  the 
style  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Pope  John  XXHI  sensed 
that  Catholics  had  spent  too  long  lamenting  the  errors  of  the 
modern  world  and  had  failed  to  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
good  things  going  on  outside  their  own  community.  They 
were  in  danger  of  isolating  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of 
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the  church's  mission.  Following  the  pope's  wise  counsel, 
Vatican  II  made  every  effort  to  avoid  the  tone  of  condemna- 
tion in  speaking  of  other  Christian  churches,  of  non- 
Christian  religions  and  of  secular  science  and  ideologies — 
even  though  the  council  did  condemn  a  few  things,  such  as 
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Maoist  atheism,  abortion  and  obliteration  bombing. 

The  benefits  reaped  from  the  council's  change  of  course 
have  been  enormous.  We  need  cordial  dialogue  with  those 
whose  convictions  differ  from  our  own.  But  such  dialogue 
should  never  mean  a  retreat  from  the  fullness  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  of  which  we  are  the  heirs  and  the  trustees. 

here,  precisely,  is  the  rub.  The  council  did,  as  Father 
O'Malley  perceives,  adopt  a  rhetoric  of  consensus,  service, 
openness  to  change  and  inclusiveness.  But  that  rhetoric  did 
little  to  prepare  people  for  cases  in  which  consensus  could 
not  be  reached,  or  in  which  people  did  not  want  to  hear 
what  the  church  was  to  obliged  to  preach,  or  in  which  eccle- 
siastical institutions  are  not  subject  to  change,  or  in  which 
inclusion  would  destroy  the  necessary  unity  of  the  flock  of 
Christ.  By  their  tone,  if  not  their  content,  the  council  doc- 
uments exuded  optimism  and  perhaps  raised  unrealistic 
expectations.  The  calls  for  submission  and  compliance  were 
so  muted  that  readers  could  easily  overlook  them. 

The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  condition  of 
Western  culture  in  the  years  when  the  council  was  being 
received.  In  the  Western  world  the  dominant  liberalism 
impelled  the  interpreters  to  fit  the  council's  teaching  into 
the  prevailing  democratic  and  egalitarian  categories. 
Publicists  of  the  council,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 


often  gave  tendentious  readings  to  the  documents.  When 
they  could  not  successfully  twist  the  texts  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  they  appealed  to  the  spirit  (or  the  style)  and 
ignored  the  letter.  They  simply  assumed  that  the  council 
could  not  have  meant  to  say  anything  offensive  to  non- 
Catholic  Christians,  to  members  of  other  faiths  or  to  peo- 
ple raised  in  a  liberal  democratic  culture.  As  a  result,  every- 
thing came  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level:  Christianity  and 
other  religions,  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  Christian 
communities,  the  hierarchy  and  the  lairy,  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  Everything  had  to  give  way  to  what  Father 
O'Malley  identifies  as  the  criteria  of  "liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity." 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
cil, nor  did  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1985.  But  the  spirit 
should  not  be  driven  against  the  letter;  style  should  not 
eclipse  substance.  As  most  of  the  letters  to  the  editor  recog- 
nize, the  council  fathers  were  not  starry-eyed  liberals.  The 
council  documents  did  affirm  the  need  to  preserve  the  apos- 
tolic heritage  of  faith,  sacraments  and  ministry.  To  a  degree 
that  seems  surprising  in  view  of  the  popular  impressions  of 
the  council,  the  council  fathers  affirmed  continuity"  with  the 
past,  including  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  First  Vatican 
Council  and  the  teaching  of  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Since  the  council,  the  popes  and  the  synods  of  bishops 
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have  been  laudably  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to 
;it  that  has  been  entrusted  to  them  (1  Tm 
1:14).  They  have  found  the  council  documents  very  helpful 
for  that  purpose,  when  those  documents  are  read  for  their 
substance  rather  than  their  style.  At  times  the  Roman 
authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  speak  more  plainly 
and  less  diplomatically  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  fidelity. 
Dovtinus  lesns  did  precisely  that  in  its  treatment  of  the 
uniqueness  of  Christ  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  seems  to  have 
learned  from  hard  experience  that  when  you  couch  unpop- 
ular teachings  in  "polite"  language,  people  easily  conclude 
that  you  didn't  really  mean  what  you  said. 

several  of  the  letters  to  the  editor  reflect  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  the  "hermeneutics  of  conti- 
nuity7." When  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1985  recommend- 
ed this  approach  to  the  council  documents,  it  had  no 
intention  of  denying  change.  No  serious  student  of 
Vatican  II  would  wish  to  say  that  it  changed  nothing — the 
view  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Miller,  in  his  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, attributes  to  Cardinal  Mclntyre.  But  the  council  was 
careful  to  avoid  disruptive  change. 

In  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chistian  Doctrine 
(1845),  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  gives  a  full  and 
lengthy  defense  of  change  as  a  sign  of  vitality  in  the  church. 
But  he  insists  on  what  he  calls  "preservation  of  type,"  "con- 
tinuity of  principles"  and  "conservative  action  on  the  past." 
Right  from  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  excludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  doctrinal  reversals.  Those  who  think  that 
Christianity  accommodates  itself  to  times  and  seasons,  he 
says,  usually  end  up  by  abandoning  the  supernatural  claims 
of  Christianity — a  phenomenon  that  is  no  less  common 
today  than  it  was  in  Newman's  day. 

Curiously  enough,  the  most  dramatic  doctrinal  inno- 
vations of  Vatican  II  would  seem  to  run  directly  against  the 
spirit  of  egalitarianism.  No  previous  council  explained  at 
such  length  the  role  of  Christ  as  the  author  of  every  grace 
and  as  the  center  and  goal  of  all  human  history.  The  coun- 
cil affirmed  the  necessary  role  of  the  church  as  the  instru- 
ment used  by  Christ  for  his  entire  work  of  redemption.  It 
repeated  the  strongest  claims  of  Vatican  I  for  papal  prima- 
cy and  infallibility  and  supplemented  them  with  a  strong 
tence  on  the  hierarchical  authority  of  bishops.  The 
council  went  far  beyond  earlier  magisterial  pronounce- 
ments in  teaching  that  episcopal  ordination  is  a  sacrament 
that  places  bishops  in  a  distinct  order,  and  that  bishops 
have,  together  with  the  pope,  complete  authority  over  the 
church,  under  Christ  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  must  render 
an  account  of  their  ministry. 

Did  the  council's  teaching  on  the  common  priesthood 
give  the  laity  new  powers?  Some  tried  to  use  the  spirit  of 


the  council,  and  even  some  phrases  in  its  texts,  to  argue 
that  it  gave  lay  persons  a  kind  of  veto  power  over  magiste- 
rial teaching.  Avant-garde  theologians  have  argued  that 
the  common  priesthood,  recognized  by  Vatican  II,  confers 
the  right  to  perform  certain  priestly  functions,  including 
that  of  consecrating  the  Eucharist.  But  the  council  exclud- 
ed these  aberrations.  It  taught  that  the  common  priest- 
hood of  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  of  the 
ordained  differ  in  kind  and  not  only  in  degree. 

Do  I,  as  John  F.  Long,  S.J.,  in  his  letter  alleges,  take  a 
purely  juridical  view  of  the  laity?  That  is  far  from  my 
intention.  Even  in  the  brief  compass  of  my  article,  I  used 
the  opportunity  to  mention  the  importance  of  consulting 
the  laity  and  the  value  of  cooperation  between  clergy  and 
laity.  The  contribution  of  the  lay  auditors  at  Vatican  II,  to 
which  Father  Long  and  Dennis  Haugh  allude,  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  collaboration  I  had  in  mind.  In  addition,  I  took 
notice  of  the  specific  vocation  of  the  laity  to  refashion  sec- 
ular society  according  to  the  Gospel.  I  only  cautioned  that 
the  council  kept  the  ministry  of  pastoral  governance  firm- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy.  After  listening  to  the 
advice  of  the  laity,  the  pastors  still  have  the  duty  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment,  which  is  decisive.  Am  I  being 
narrowly  juridical? 

MANY  OF  THE  LETTERS  RAISE  QUESTIONS  about  my  position,  Or 

that  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger,  on  the  term  subsistit  in  (Long, 
Sullivan,  Andy  Galligan,  Haugh).  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
understood  the  council  as  teaching,  or  intending  to  teach, 
or  in  any  way  suggesting,  that  the  church  of  Christ  subsists 
anywhere  except  in  Roman  Catholicism.  By  "subsisting," 
the  council  apparently  meant  not  only  existing  in  some  min- 
imal sense,  but  continuing  to  exist  in  substantial  complete- 
ness, with  all  the  institutional  elements  that  Christ 
bestowed  upon  his  church.  This,  I  think,  is  the  meaning  of 
subsistence  that  Cardinal  Ratzinger  has  set  forth  in  many 
documents,  including  the  two  cited  by  Father  Sullivan. 

Father  Sullivan  accuses  me  of  giving  the  impression  that 
Vatican  II  did  not  say  anything  really  new  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  Let  me  then  clarify.  The  council  brought  a  new 
and  deeper  theology  of  catholicity  to  bear  on  the  ecumeni- 
cal question.  The  church  of  Christ,  it  taught,  is  essentially 
one  and  catholic.  Everything  authentically  Christian,  there- 
fore, must  have  a  catholic  character  and  tend  toward 
catholic  unity.  Christ's  church  is  not  a  large  tent  housing  a 
variety  of  denominational  churches,  of  which  the  Catholic 
Church  would  be  one.  Nor  is  it  a  genus  containing  multiple 
species.  Catholicity  is  not  something  added  on  to 
Christianity  from  the  outside. 

Churches  that  lack  full  communion  with  Rome  are 
imperfectly  Catholic  and  by  that  token  imperfectly 


Christian.  But  because  they  have  authentic  Christian 
endowments,  they  can  grow  in  sanctity  by  devoutly  using 
these  means  of  grace.  Father  Long  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  Eucharist,  celebrated  in  Orthodox  churches,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  building  up  of  the  church  of  God.  In  the 
words  of  Vatican  II,  "the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  not  refrained 
from  using  them  [these  churches]  as  means  of  salvation, 
whose  efficacy  comes  from  that  fullness  of  grace  and  truth 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Catholic  Church"  (UR, 
No.  3).  Every  grace-filled  event  in  these  separated  churches 
augments  the  partial  communion  they  already  have  with  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  reply  to  Father  Kobler,  I  must  point  out  that  my 
article  was  only  a  corrective  of  some  misreadings  of  the 
council.  For  my  positive  views  on  the  contributions  of 
Vatican  II  to  ecclesiology  I  can  refer  to  several  books  I 
have  written  on  the  subject.  The  theme  of  my  recent  arti- 
cle required  a  concentration  on  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
the  council.  That  teaching  is  hardly  unimportant.  In  the 
speech  to  which  Father  Kobler  refers,  Pope  John  XXIII 
asserted:  "The  greatest  concern  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council  is  this:  that  the  sacred  deposit  of  Christian  doc- 
trine should  be  guarded  and  taught  more  efficaciously." 

Nathan  Kollar  chides  me  for  not  having  relied  on  auto- 
biographies and  memoirs  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
council  documents.  I  have  actually  read  quite  a  number  of 


such  accounts,  but  I  would  be  cautious  in  drawing  on 
them.  Where  the  documents  are  ambiguous,  different 
fathers  presumably  had  different  views.  What  one  or 
another  of  them  had  in  mind  is  of  little  importance  if  they 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  their  views  written  into  the  text. 
The  principles  of  interpretation  proposed  by  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  in  1985  are  on  the  whole  more  reliable. 

Professor  Joseph  Kelly,  whose  letter  concludes  the 
mailbag  to  which  I  am  responding,  is  certainly  correct  in 
saying  that  dissent  has  abounded  since  Vatican  II.  This 
development  is  regrettable  in  a  community  that  heeds 
Paul's  exhortation  "that  all  of  you  agree  and  that  there  be 
no  dissensions  among  you,  but  that  you  be  united  in  the 
same  mind  and  the  same  judgment"  (1  Cor  1:10). 

why  is  dissent  so  rampant  among  younger  Catholics?  An 
important  contributing  cause,  I  suggest,  is  the  reluctance  of 
their  elders,  both  lay  and  clerical,  to  challenge  them  with 
the  hard  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Misled  by  a  false  spirit  of 
accommodation,  parents  and  teachers  take  the  easy  path 
and  advise  people  to  follow  their  own  conscience,  as  though 
conscience  did  not  have  to  be  formed  in  light  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  which  continues  to  resound  through  the 
church.  In  giving  this  advice  they  may  think  they  are  obedi- 
ent to  the  spirit  or  style  of  Vatican  II,  but  they  are  unfaith- 
ful to  its  substantive  teaching.  El 
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Contemporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 


The  fifth  in  a  series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


Lord,  ha vi 


THIS  SERIES  FOR  LENT  AND  EASTER  focuses  On  the 
world  of  devotions  in  the  life  of  contemporary 
believers.  America  asked  a  number  of  writers, 
many  of  them  younger  Catholics,  to  speak  about 
a  favorite  devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  the  writer's  life 
and  its  possible  role  in  die  life  of  contemporary  believers.  In 
this  fifth  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  two:  lectio  divina  and  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

Lectio  Divina 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON  is  a  Jesuit  priest  and  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Father  Harrington  is  also  the  editor  of  the  journal  New 
Testament  Abstracts  and  author  of  many  scholarly  articles  and 
books,  including  Interpreting  the  New  Testament  and  Why  Do 
We  Suffer? 

lectio  DIVINA  is  latin  for  "spiritual  reading."  It  is  a 
method  of  reading  and  praying  on  Scripture  and  other 
classics  of  spirituality  like  Augustine's  Confessions  and  The 
Imitation  of  Christ.  It  has  deep  roots  in  the  history  of 
monasticism.  There  are  four  basic  steps  in  lectio  divina: 
reading  (What  does  this  text  say?),  meditation  (What  does 
this  text  say  to  me?),  prayer  (What  do  I  want  to  say  to  God 
through  this  text?)  and  contemplation  or  action  (What  dif- 
ference might  this  text  make  in  my  life?). 

The  text  to  be  read  can  be  long  or  short.  And  the  full 
process  of  "reading"  could  take  1 5  minutes  or  be  spread 
over  15  years.  To  illustrate  the  process,  I  will  focus  on 
Jesus'  invitation  in  Mt  11:28:  "Come  to  me,  all  you  who 
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are  weary  and  earning  heavy  burdens,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest. 

Reading  (lectio)  the  text  involves  basic  literary  analysis — 
that  is,  looking  at  its  context,  words  and  images,  characters, 
literarv  form  and  structure.  Here  Jesus  issues  an  invitation 
to  come  to  his  wisdom  school  and  promises  both  wisdom 
and  rest  to  those  who  accept.  The  saying  is  part  of  a  passage 
(Mt  1 1:25-30)  that  reveals  Jesus  as  both  the  Son  of  God  and 
incarnate  Wisdom  in  a  context  (Chaps.  11-12)  where  the 
themes  of  unbelief  and  rejection  are  prominent.  Ones 
appreciation  of  Jesus'  invitation  and  promise  grows  when 
the  passage  is  read  alongside  Jer  6:16  ("where  the  good  way 
lies.. .walk  in  it,  and  find  rest  for  your  souls")  and  Sir  51:26- 
27  ("put  your  neck  imder  her  [Wisdom's]  yoke....  I  have 
labored  litde  and  found  much  serenity"). 

Meditation  (meditatio)  takes  account  of  both  the  con- 
tent of  the  passage  and  the  present  dispositions  of  the 
reader.  Many  rich  theological  themes  emerge  from  Mt 
1 1:28:  real  wisdom  as  divine  revelation,  the  human  search 
for  wisdom  and  "rest,"  Jesus  as  a  gentle  and  humble  teach- 
er, Jesus  as  Wisdom  incarnate  and  so  on. 

What  this  text  says  to  me  will  also  depend  to  some 
extent  on  my  state  of  soul  as  I  read  it.  I  may  be  tired,  dis- 
couraged and  depressed,  and  so  badly  in  need  of  "rest."  Or 
I  may  be  feeling  wonderful,  hoping  for  a  new  break- 
through on  the  way  of  wisdom  and  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  true  wisdom  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jesus. 

Prayer  (oratio)  flows  from  reading  and  meditating  on 
the  text.  This  step,  of  course,  is  very  personal.  I  may  ask 
God  for  peace  of  soul.  Or  I  may  praise  God  for  the  gift  of 
faith  and  the  wisdom  of  Jesus.  Or  I  may  thank  God  for 
having  revealed  himself  in  and  through  Jesus  to  "little 
ones." 

The  fourth  step  may  take  the  form  of  contemplatio  (rel- 
ishing the  spiritual  experience  and  praising  God  for  it)  or 
actio  (discerning  some  course  of  action).  For  example, 
through  Mt  1 1:28  I  may  decide  to  devote  myself  to  learn- 
ing more  about  the  wisdom  of  Jesus.  Or  I  may  determine 
to  make  a  retreat  or  to  pray  more  regularly.  Or  I  may  just 
take  a  vacation,  or  at  least  try  to  grasp  what  the  "rest"  that 
Jesus  promises  means  for  how  I  live  and  work. 

Lectio  divina  is  profoundly  simple  and  eminently  flexi- 
ble. While  rooted  in  monastic  practice,  it  is  also  part  of  the 
larger  heritage  of  Christian  spirituality.  It  can  help  greatly 
in  integrating  biblical  scholarship  and  the  devotional  life. 
It  can  be  used  with  Ignatian  contemplation  (application  of 
the  senses  and  identification  with  the  characters),  especial- 
ly in  meditatio. 

For  individuals  and  groups  just  beginning  the  practice 
of  lectio  divina,  it  may  be  wise  to  follow  the  four-step  out- 
line rather  mechanically.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  now  sel- 


dom consciously  work  through  the  various  steps  all  in  one 
time  period.  In  fact,  the  point  of  lectio  divina  is  to  foster  an 
immersion  in  Scripture  so  that  the  various  questions  arise 
naturally  in  their  own  time.  For  one  who  has  been  privi- 
leged to  study,  teach  and  write  about  Scripture  for  many 
years,  the  framework  has  become  so  habitual  that  eventual- 
ly all  the  steps  get  covered  in  one  way  or  another.  A  wise 
teacher  once  told  me,  "When  you  have  mastered  a  method 
or  skill,  then  you  can  throw  away  the  instruction  booklet." 

The  fathers  of  the  church  originated  lectio  divina,  with 
Jerome  especially  giving  it  structure.  Benedict  incorporated 
it  into  his  monastic  rule,  and  in  the  12  th  century  Guigo  II 
(the  ninth  prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse)  wrote  an  impor- 
tant letter  on  it  entitled  "The  Ladder  of  Monks." 

While  lectio  divina  never  disappeared  from  the  Christian 
tradition  since  patristic  times,  it  has  undergone  a  revival  in 
large  part  through  the  recently  retired  archbishop  of  Milan, 
Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini,  S.J.  A  distinguished  biblical 
scholar  and  former  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute 
in  Rome,  Martini  used  lectio  divina  as  a  pastoral  tool  in  his 
archdiocese  and  in  his  many  books.  Through  Martini's 
imaginative  leadership,  lectio  divina  has  become  available  to 
everyone,  not  only  for  private  devotions  but  also  for  com- 
munal Bible  studies,  prayer  groups  and  liturgical  activities. 

If  we  are  committed  to  the  mandates  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  to  make  Scripture  the  soul  of  theology  and 
to  become  a  more  biblical  church,  lectio  divina  can  be  an 
effective  tool,  tested  by  hundreds  of  years  of  experience.  It 
is  another  case  of  bringing  out  of  our  biblical  treasure  "what 
is  new  and  what  is  old"  (Mt  13:52).  While  lectio  divina  is  old, 
its  use  as  a  pastoral  tool  for  the  whole  church  is  new  and 
promising. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 

ERIC  STOLTZ,  42,  is  a  public-relations  executive  turned  Web 
developer  who  is  creating  a  new  online  Catholic  journal  to  be 
called  hosea.org.  A  contributor  to  America  and  other  national 
Catholic  publications,  he  is  a  candidate  for  ordination  to  the 
diaconate  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles. 

here  in  El  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles, 
"The  City  of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  the  Angels,"  a  city  most 
people  know  as  Los  Angeles,  one  cannot  go  long  without 
encountering  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  She  gazes  tranquilly 
from  the  stucco  walls  of  convenience  stores,  from  the  black 
dashboards  of  cars,  from  gold  medallions,  from  the  blue  ink 
of  tattoos. 

Her  story  and  my  people's  traditions  surrounding  la 
Virgen  remain  powerful  because  she  speaks  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  human  soul.  For  more  than  400  years  before 
the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World"  (1965),  she  was  teaching  an 
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entire  people  even-  day  how  to  share  the  joy  and  hope,  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  the  whole  human  race. 

There  was  snow  on  the  ground  that  December  morn- 
ing of  1531  when  a  poor  57-year-old  Aztec  widower 
named  Juan  Diego  Cuauhtlatzin  approached  Tepeyac  hill 
on  his  15-mile  walk  to  Mass.  He  climbed  the  hill  because 
he  heard  music  and  someone  softly  calling  his  name: 
jjuanito!  jjuan  Dieguito!  It  was  an  affectionate  form  of  his 
name,  as  though  she  were  calling  "Johnny!  Little  John 
Diego!"  There  he  encountered  a  young  Indian  woman, 
dark  like  him,  wearing  traditional  Aztec  garb,  including 
the  black  sash  around  her  waist  indicating  she  was  preg- 
nant. 

She  told  him  she  was  Mary  and  that  she  desired  a 
church  to  be  built  there,  where  she  could  hear  her  peo- 
ple's weeping  and  sorrows  and  console  them.  He  was  to 
inform  the  bishop  of  Mexico  City  of  her  request.  Bishop 
Zumarraga  was  a  proud  Spaniard,  and  he  shooed  away 
this  ignorant  Indian.  Juan  Diego  reported  the  bishops 
dismissal  to  the  Lady.  She  sent  him  back.  The  bishop 
again  sent  him  away  disdainfully,  this  time  demanding  a 
miracle. 

His  Excellency  got  his  miracle  and  then  some.  When 
Juan  Diego  arrived  at  the  bishop's  palace  the  third  time, 
he  dumped  out  roses  the  Lady  had  picked  from  Tepeyac's 
snowy  rocks  and  arranged  in  his  rough  cloak,  his  tilma. 
There  on  his  cloak  was  the  image  of  the  very  Lady  he  had 
met  on  the  hill,  an  image  preserved  to  this  day  in  the 
basilica  dedicated  to  her  outside  Mexico  City. 

On  Tepeyac  Mar)7  did  not  threaten  calamity,  or  tell  the 
pope  to  say  a  certain  prayer  on  a  particular  day,  or  con- 
firm a  fine  point  of  Augustinian  theology.  She  promised 
only  to  listen  to  anyone  who  would  come  to  her.  She 
offered  only  companionship,  compassion  and  consola- 
tion. But  this  simple  gift  has  resonated  through  the  world 
for  hundreds  of  years,  an  earthy  song  of  divine  pathos 
sung  by  millions  of  voices  that  only  grows  stronger  with 
time. 

The  second  gift  we  experience  at  Tepeyac  is  that  she 
comes  to  us  as  we  are  and  speaks  our  language. 
Zumarraga  could  not  believe  that  Mary  would  speak  the 
"pagan"  Nahuatl  language  of  Juan  Diego.  When  he  told 
the  bishop  the  Lady  called  herself  Tequantlaxopeuh  ("she 
who  crushes  the  serpent's  head"),  the  Spaniard  assumed 
he  meant  "de  Guadalupe,"  referring  to  a  shrine  in  Spain. 
At  that  time  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  was  still  debating  the 
theologians  of  Europe's  most  prestigious  universities  to 
prove  indigenous  people  were  human  beings,  so  perhaps 
we  should  not  be  surprised  that  Zumarraga  would  assume 
Mary  was  European.  We  all  hear  what  we  expect  to  hear, 
but  sometimes  God's  word  is  entirely  unexpected  and  its 
messenger  even  more  unlikely. 


The  third  gift  of  Tepeyac  deals  with  issues  of  authori- 
ty. In  the  story,  the  bishop  is  the  obstacle,  and  the  con- 
quered peasant  carries  the  world-changing  message.  This 
is  why,  in  my  world,  when  her  oppressed  children  cry 
out — whether  janitors  massing  at  City  Hall,  or  farm  work- 
ers protesting  along  a  dusty  road  in  California's  Central 
Valley,  or  gay  and  lesbian  Catholics  marching  down  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard,  anawim  of  every  stripe — they  always 
carry  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  We  know  she 
walks  with  us.  Impoverished,  immigrant,  indigenous  or 
"intrinsically  disordered,"  we  remember  her  words  of 
assurance  to  Juan  Diego:  jNo  soy  tu  madre?  "Am  I  not  your 
mother?"  Yes,  we  remember.  We  remember  with  a  mem- 
ory of  centuries  that  can  only  be  described  as  pondering 
these  things  in  our  hearts. 

If  I  wish  to  clothe  myself  in  the  reality7  of  the 
Magnificat,  I  cut  my  own  life's  pattern  tracing  the  story  of 
Tepeyac.  If  I  am  denied  a  job  because  of  who  I  am,  if  I  am 
denounced  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  a  Godless  outsider, 
derided  as  a  pragmatically-deprived  idealist,  as  a  trouble- 
maker, as  someone  who  asks  the  question  everyone  else  is 
afraid  to  ask,  as  someone  whose  refusal  to  play  by  the  rules 
makes  others  think  I  just  don't  get  it,  or  just  as  someone 
scorned  on  the  street,  then  the  story  of  Tepeyac  comes 
alive  in  me.  The  story  reminds  me  that  my  father  and  my 
mother  accept  and  love  me  for  all  the  reasons  that  move 
others  to  despise  me.  When  powers  are  arrayed  against 
me,  when  the  proud  look  down  from  their  thrones,  I  am 
Juan  Diego;  I  open  my  tilma  and  flowers  cascade  from  it.  I 
revel  in  my  weakness.  And  I  am  lifted  up. 

On  Tepeyac  stands  a  Lady  who  shelters  the  oppressed, 
the  marginalized,  those  who  are  less-than.  She  trusts  me  to 
carry  a  message  without  having  a  fancy  title.  She  hears  me 
in  my  despair  and  comforts  me.  But  she  also  teaches  me 
the  power  of  love,  love  despite  all  tribulation,  a  screaming, 
starving  love  fed  only  with  hope. 

Like  a  good  friend  of  mine,  if  I  hear  Bette  Midler  sing 
"The  Rose"  12  times  in  one  day,  I  get  choked  up  12  times. 
This  song  seeks  a  metaphor  for  love.  Is  it  a  river  that 
drowns?  A  razor  that  cuts?  A  hunger,  an  endless,  aching 
need?  No,  you  see,  love  is  a  flower: 

When  the  night  has  been  too  lonely 

and  the  road  has  been  too  long 
And  you  think  that  love  is  only 

for  the  lucky  and  the  strong, 
Just  remember  in  the  winter  far  beneath  the  bitter  snows 
Lies  the  seed  that  with  the  sun  s  love  in  the  spring 

becomes  the  rose. 

It's  been  472  years  since  Juan  Diego  met  his  mother  on 
Tepeyac.  And  roses  still  bloom  in  the  snow.  0 
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'Majesty 
Above  the 
Heavens' 

Has  religion  kept  up  with  the 
expanding  universe? 


BY  ROBERT  NORTH 


THE  JEWISH,  CHRISTIAN  AND  MUSLIM  faiths,  all 
principally  focused  on  the  Mediterranean  world, 
were  based  on  a  conviction  that  the  marvel  and 
complexity  of  their  world  required  a  planner,  a 
creator,  of  superhuman  power.  Gradually,  as  these  religions 
expanded  and  developed,  they  recognized  that  this  planning 
must  have  been  of  a  far  broader  extent  than  had  been  imag- 
ined in  the  forming  of  their  inevitably  anthropomorphic 
concept  of  God. 

These  and  other  religions  have  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  evolution  and  the  realization  that  planet  Earth  with  its 
human  population  was  not  the  center  of  reality.  Even  the 
vast  galaxy  of  which  it  formed  a  small  part  was  only  one  of 
a  million  galaxies  now  known  to  "digital  redshift  spec- 
troscopy" in  far  vaster  and  still  expanding  galectic  systems. 
Until  recently,  no  religion  was  much  concerned  with 
explaining  why  God's  creative  planning  took  notice  of  our 
earth,  which  is  only  a  tiny  pinpoint  in  the  universe. 

Taking  our  galaxy  (itself  100,000  light-years  in  diame- 
ter) as  a  base  point,  the  opposite  farthest  point  of  the  uni- 
verse is  some  1 5  billion  light-years  away.  The  nearest  galaxy 
to  ours,  called  Andromeda,  is  2  million  light-years  away. 
These  two  form  the  largest  galaxies  of  our  galaxy-group, 
with  18  others  within  3  million  light-years.  The  next  group 
of  galaxies  is  also  three  million  light-years  thick,  but  is  7 
million  light-years  distant  from  ours.  Next  is  the  Virgo  clus- 
ter of  10,000  galaxies,  45  million  light-years  from  the 
United  States.  All  these  galaxies  together  form  a  "super- 
cluster."  There  are  four  other  superclusters  all  roughly  the 
same  size  and  structure  as  ours. 

The  whole  notion  of  God  as  creator  implies  a  planned 
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creation.  Our  Christian  faith  sees  God's  plan  as  including  an 
incarnate  Christ,  whose  primary  function,  according  to  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  was  to  redeem  man  from  his  sin.  Others, 
like  Duns  Scotus  and  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  S.J.,  saw 
Christ  as  the  "origin  and  goal  of  the  whole  creation."  In 
either  case,  a  planning  Creator  must  have  known  that  the 
human  race  through  its  whole  duration  would  have  consti- 
tuted far  less  than  a  trillionth  of  the  whole  material  universe 
that  the  Creator  made. 

Religion  has  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  efforts  of  science  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  "life"  on  any  other  planet,  though 
so  far  space  probes  have  reported  from  no  farther  away  than 
Mars.  "Life"  usually  means  an  existence  somewhat  like  our 
own,  intelligent  and  free  human-like  life.  Neidier  science 
nor  religion  has  shown  much  interest  in  the  question  of 
whether  there  could  be  life  and  intelligence  without  carbon. 

The  Harvard  scientist  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  often  cited  as 
protagonist  against  Teilhard  or  religion  in  general,  in  a  tele- 
vision interview  made  arresting  observations  about  bacteria 
as  much  more  worthy  than  man  to  be  termed  "King  of  the 
Universe."  For  example,  in  Brother  Astronomer:  Adventures  of 
a  Vatican  Scientist  (2001),  a  memoir  by  Guy  Consolmagno,  ^ 
an  American  pioneer  in  the  study  of  meteorites  who  is  now  | 
a  Jesuit  brother,  the  author  deals  respectfully  ,  ith  the  claim  t 
that  the  existence  of  life  on  Mars  might  be  proved  by  worm-  £ 
like  bacterial  microstructures  in  meteoutes  from  there.  < 
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The  infinitesimal  size  of  humankind's  earth,  compared 
with  the  w  hole  universe,  has  so  far  made  scarcely  a  dent  in 
one  theological  problem  recognized  since  the  origins  of 
Christianity:  what  is  the  relation  of  the  incarnate  Christ  to 
the  material  universe?  Is  religion  only  to  say  we  always  knew 
that  the  "bigness"  of  creation  is  a  proof  of  God's  existence, 
and  now  "the  bigger,  the  stronger  proof? 

Doubdess  at  a  time  when  the  human  planet  was  held  to 
be  the  center  of  some  starry  empyrean,  it  was  easier  to  pre- 
sume that  Christ's  relation  to  that  friendly  neighborhood 
universe  was  a  factor  of  his  relation  to  the  human  race — as 
its  savior  from  its  own  sins,  original  and  personal,  in  the 
more  common  view.  Even  the  acceptably  orthodox  view  of 
Scorns — that  Christ  was  the  origin  through  whom  all  cre- 
ation took  place  and  the  goal  of  "all  creation" — was  perhaps 
more  easily  manageable  in  a  human-planet  centered  cre- 
ation, though  Teilhard  found  support  for  it  in  Col  1:15,  Eph 
1:22  and  Rom  8:19. 

In  Brother  Astronomer,  Consolmagno  writes:  "The  Word 
[incarnate],  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  woof  and  weave  of  the 
Universe.  Just  how  this  'Word'  might  be  'spoken'  to  the  rest 
of  die  intelligent  universe... will  be  in  'words'  (that  is,  events) 
appropriate  to  those  beings."  He  adds,  "In  any  event,  [they] 
do  not  need  to  know  about  Christ  for  salvation;  that's  the 
tradition  of  'baptism  by  desire.'"  But  he  continues,  "There 
can  be  only  one  Incarnation — though  various  extraterrestri- 
al civilizations  may  or  may  not  have  experienced  that 
Incarnation  in  the  same  way  that  Earth  did."  He  concludes, 
"To  withhold  from  [them]  a  part  of  us  as  fundamental  as  our 
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religions — plural — would  be  dishonest."  They  are  "subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  as  us,  made  of  the 
same  kinds  of  atoms  ...our  cousins  in  the  cosmos....  I  don't 
think  you'd  even  have  the  right  to  call  them  aliens." 

Obviously  it  is  far  beyond  human  competence  to  know 
or  understand  God's  "planning"  or  why  he  chose  whatever 
he  did  choose.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways.  But  an  imagi- 
native theologian  might  find  unsatisfactory  the  current  the- 
ological explanation  of  God's  plan  for  a  universe  in  which 
humanity  with  all  its  works  and  pomps  (even  its  whole  plan- 
et or  galaxy)  constitutes  only  a  tiny  fraction.  With  or  with- 
out supposing  "life"  compounded  of  carbon  and  similar  to 
our  own  possible  in  some  remote  galaxy,  should  we  not  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  God's  incarnate  relation  to  the  whole 
known  universe? 

This  perspective  may  perhaps  shed  light  also  on  a 
grave  controversy  within  Christianity:  Is  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  whole  of  humanity  only  its  awaited  conver- 
sion to  and  by  his  own  church?  Or  are  we  rather  to  think 
of  God  creating  for  a  future  he  intended,  taking  into 
account  the  contributions  and  perversions  of  free  will  that 
he  "foresaw"?  This  future  included  the  inscrutable  ways  in 
which  he  allowed  some  awareness  of  his  own  being  to  fil- 
ter into  hordes  of  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Confucians  and 
innumerable  Africans  and  Amerindians.  This  future  does 
not  exclude  an  infinitely  vaster  universe  of  beings  not  nec- 
essarily like  ourselves  but  nevertheless  having  God  in  his 
Son  as  origin  and  goal. 

Would  it  be  legitimate  for  an  orthodox  Christian  to 
propose  the  hypothesis  of  our  God, 
the  God  of  the  entire  universe,  taking 
on  the  "primacy"  of  that  anthropoid 
race,  either  by  identifying  (not  neces- 
sarily incarnating,  i.e.  humanizing) 
himself  (Son?  or  Spirit?)  with  it,  or  in 
some  entirely  different  way?  The  seri- 
ous theologian  may  well  answer  that 
all  this  is  unfounded  imagination.  We 
must  simply  wait  until  we  have  hard 
evidence,  though  that  wait  might  well 
be  another  couple  of  billion  years,  such 
as  was  required  for  the  emergence  of 
Homo  Sapiens  from  a  creation  already 
thoroughly  geared  to  his  coming. 

Not  all  scholarly  minds  will  be  so 
patient.  Some  may  insist  that  the 
progress  of  science  has  not  only 
increased  our  knowledge,  but  revealed 
our  ignorance.  This  warrants  our  form- 
ing plausible  hypotheses  capable  of  not 
only  updating  but  also  advancing  our 
present  state  of  the  theological  art. 
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Certainly 
Chicago 


IN  OCTOBER  1927,  with  the  release 
of  "The  Jazz  Singer,"  sound  movies 
became  commercially  viable.  In 
October  1929  the  stock  market 
crashed.  Strange  as  it  seems,  the  two 
events  are  closely  related  in  cultural  histo- 
ry. During  the  final  two  years  of  the 
boom,  the  movie  industry  had  the  money 
to  wire  its  studios  and  theaters  for  the  new 
medium.  It  developed  the  technology  and 
techniques  to  allow  actors  to  move  and 
speak  at  the  same  time,  no  easy  feat  when 
you  think  about  it.  It  learned  to  do  mixing 
and  dubbing.  The  studio  orchestra  could 
be  "married  into"  the  sound  track  in  post- 
production,  and  singers  could  re-record 
the  numbers  they  breathlessly  mimed  dur- 
ing athletic  dance  numbers. 

After  the  economy  collapsed,  this  new 
medium— and  it  is  a  very  different  medi- 
um from  the  silents — had  the  pieces  in 
place  to  provide  a  readily  available  escape 
from  joblessness  into  a  world  of  total  fan- 
tasy. In  the  1930's  the  film-going  public 
flocked  to  the  movies  and  began  its  on- 
again/off-again  love  affair  with  the 
Hollywood  musical.  For  15  cents  or  a 
quarter,  one  could  forget  breadlines  and 
foreclosures  and  enter  the  sophisticated 
world  of  Fred  and  Ginger,  the  innocent 
world  of  Mickey  and  Judy,  the  childlike 
world  of  Shirley  and  Bojangles  and  the 
geometric  world  of  Busby  Berkeley  and 
100  tap-dancing  chorus  girls.  In  a  world  of 
crippling  uncertainty,  musicals  provided 
the  predictable  happy  ending. 

The  war  years  brought  prosperity  at 
home  and  in  some  ways  ended  the  age  of 
uncertainty.  The  workers  on  the  home 
front  faced  an  enemy  much  more  easily 
identified  than  "economic  conditions."  As 
clarity  waxed,  the  musical  waned.  One 
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would  think  that  audiences  would  seek  glit- 
tery escape  from  the  horrors  of  war,  but  in 
fact  wartime  provided  a  lean  season  for  the 
film  musical;  a  few  Betty  Huttons  and 
bands-enteriaining-the-troops  movies,  and 
that  was  about  it. 

The  golden  age  of  the  musical,  the 
cold  war  period,  came  as  the  world  faced 
the  age  of  uncertainty  brought  about  by 
fear  of  imminent  nuclear  annihilation. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  baby- blue  extrava- 
ganzas of  Gene  Kelly  and  the  Arthur 


Freed  production  unit  at  MGM,  of 
Rogers  and  Hammerstein,  of  "The  Music 
Man,"  "The  Sound  of  Music"  and  "My 
Fair  Lady."  Then  it  all  ended.  Television 
provided  all  the  fantasy  we  needed;  newer 
styles  of  rock  music  had  little  compatibili- 
ty with  a  narrative  diread;  Watergate  and 
Vietnam  punctured  the  fantasv  world,  just 
as  certainly  as  FLider  had. 

Many  of  the  relative!1,  i  ecent  attempts 
to  revive  the  genre  have  an  oddly  dark  side 
to  them:  "West  Side  Story"  and  gang 
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wars,  "Cabaret"  and  Nazis,  "All  That 
Jazz"  and  self-destruction.  The  beautiful 
girl  and  the  handsome  boy  no  longer  nec- 
essarily embrace  during  the  finale.  Film 
historians  now  wonder  if  these  shadowy 
musicals  even  belong  in  the  same  genre  as 
"Singin'  in  the  Rain." 

Chicago  steps  into  the  tapshoes  of  last 
year's  "Moulin  Rouge."  Where  do  these 
two  films  stand  in  their  cultural  context 
and  in  the  history  of  the  musical?  Since 
die  towers  fell  and  we  began  removing  our 
shoes  in  airports,  we  have  certainly 
entered  another  age  of  uncertainty. 
Where  will  death  next  fall  from  the  sky? 
The  climate  of  doubt  seems  to  invite 
another  age  of  musicals,  and  the  critical 
and  commercial  success  of  both  films  indi- 
cates the  public's  desire  to  retreat  once 
more  into  a  darkened  world  of  total  fanta- 
sy, where  life  is  glimpsed  through  the 
imagination  of  starry-eyed  fictional  char- 
acters. 

"Chicago"  is  an  old-fashioned  musical 
garbed  in  the  day-glo  and  spandex  of  the 
present.  Set  in  prohibition-era  Chicago,  it 
features  a  traditional  heroine-triumphs- 
over-adversity  finale  that  mists  the  eye  of 
all  but  the  most  cynical.  Like  the  dark 
musicals,  it  explores  a  shadowy  demi- 
monde of  gangsters  and  their  ladies,  and 
features  murders,  a  gloriously  corrupt 
lawyer  and  one  hanging.  Like  a  contem- 
porary MTV  video,  it  cuts  relentlessly 
during  the  musical  numbers,  showing 
body  parts  rather  than  dancers.  It  knows 
its  contemporary  audience  and  places  few 
burdens  upon  the  attention  span.  It  wastes 
little  time  with  narrative  and  skips  breath- 
lessly from  one  extravagant  number  to  the 
next  without  missing  a  step.  While 
"Cabaret"  was  a  serious  drama  interrupted 
by  musical  commentary,  "Chicago"  is  a 
musical  revue  tied  together  by  a  story  line. 

This  tension  between  old  and  new 
makes  "Chicago"  work  brilliantly.  In  the 
story  line,  it  presents  a  trenchant  social 
commentary  on  our  contemporary  infat- 
uation with  10-minutes-of-fame  celebri- 
ties, while  the  musical  numbers  offer  the 
very  Hash  and  dash  that  it  criticizes. 
Fame  may  be  a  sand  castle  built  on  the 
tide  line,  but  as  the  film  points  out,  we 
delight  in  watching  it  go  up.  And  then 
delight  even  more  when  it  is  washed 
away  by  the  irresistible  avarice  of  the  sea. 
By  its  hypnotic  energy,  "Chicago"  forces 
us  to  observe  and  enjoy,  and  then  it  con- 


victs us  of  architectural  voyeurism. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Roxie  Hart 
(Renee  Zellweger)  longs  for  fame  on  the 
stage.  It  is  her  escape  route  from  a  dull  mar- 
riage and  a  lackluster  affair.  As  she  watches 
Velma  Kelly  (Catherine  Zeta-Jones)  strut 
her  long-legged  stuff  in  a  speakeasy,  she 
fantasizes  about  parlaying  her  own  limited 
talent  into  celebrity.  Talent,  as  we  all  know, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  celebrity.  When 
Roxie  whacks  her  boyfriend,  she  becomes 
the  darling  of  the  Chicago  press,  a  special 
protegee  of  the  oily  reporter  Mary 
Sunshine  (Christine  Baranski).  In  Roxie's 
mind,  her  jail  cell  is  the  greenroom  of  star- 
dom. To  this  end,  she  engages  the  services 
of  Billy  Flynn  (Richard  Gere),  a  trial  lawyer 
who  would  make  F.  Lee  Bailey  look  like 
Learned  Hand.  Billy  promises  acquittal  and 
celebrity,  but  warns  of  terrible  conse- 
quences if  she  tries  to  upstage  him  in  front 
of  reporters. 

In  whirlwinds  of  radio  and  tabloids, 
fame  is  a  leaky  balloon  in  need  of  constant 
infusions  of  new  hot  air.  Roxie's  story 
inevitably  grows  stale.  Gorgeous  trophy 
wives  ice  their  husband's  overheated 
libidos,  and  push  Roxie  off  the  front  page 
as  the  alleged  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
press  inflate  these  new  sensations  for  their 
audiences.  The  competition  for  headlines 
becomes  a  blood  sport,  and  Roxie  learns 
how  to  play  it  rough  with  the  best  of  them. 

Renee  Zellweger's  Roxie  begins  as  a 
naive,  starstruck  kid,  abused  by  a  sleaze 
who  promises  an  audition  in  exchange  for 
domestic  entertainment.  When  Roxie  dis- 
covers his  wife  and  five  children,  he  makes 
a  rapid  transition  from  liar  and  philander- 
er to  corpse.  Our  sympathies  clearly  rest 
with  Roxie,  but  in  jail  her  mercenary  side 
emerges  like  a  rainbow  after  a  storm  on 
Lake  Michigan.  She  can  use  people  just  as 
callously  as  she  was  victimized  herself.  But 
her  toughness  comes  across  as  spunk 
rather  than  malice.  We  have  to  admire  her 
grit.  She  exudes  a  kind  of  fascinating  bad- 
girl,  amoral  charm.  We  want  her  to  play 
rough  in  a  rough  game  and  win.  That's 
why  her  finale  works  so  well.  It's  hokey, 
and  we  see  it  coming,  but  love  it  anyway. 

The  hokum  is  deliberate.  Catherine 
Zeta-Jones  shimmies  into  the  spotlight 
with  brassy  bravado.  With  her  phony 
Louise  Brooks  wig,  she  pretends  to  be 
someone  else,  just  as  she  pretends  to  be  a 
sister  act  when  she  solos.  No  one  really 
cares;  they  love  the  pretense.  Renee 


Zellweger  and  Richard  Gere  have  less 
obvious  musical  talent,  but  that's  the 
whole  point.  Roxie  and  Billy  command 
the  spotlight  with  sheer  bluff  and  bluster. 
In  a  wonderful  riff,  Billy  tap-dances 
around  the  courtroom,  his  feet  comment- 
ing that  the  law  is  just  another  form  of 
showbiz.  To  the  hoofer  belong  the  spoils. 
He  doesn't  sing  very  well,  but  neither  did 
Fred  Astaire. 

The  supporting  roles  provide  the  vari- 
ety and  pacing  that  enriches  this  type  of 
revue  musical.  The  venal  prison  guard 
(Queen  Latifah,  the  rap  singer  turned 
actor)  belts  out  her  own  glittery,  lowdown 
jazz  ode  to  money  as  costumed  and  chore- 
ographed in  Roxie's  starstruck  imagina- 
tion. John  C.  Reilly  plays  Amos  Hart, 
Roxie's  longsuffering  husband,  the  only 
character  in  the  film  without  pretense  or 
aspiration.  Dressed  in  tattered  cutaways, 
like  a  bulkier  Charlie  Chaplin,  he  sings 
alone  on  a  bare  stage  as  Mr.  Cellophane, 
totally  transparent,  with  no  character  of 
his  own  to  offer  those  who  perceive  him. 
His  quiet  lament  provides  a  breather  amid 
the  sparklers  exploding  around  him. 

Rob  Marshall,  the  director,  did  the 
choreography  himself.  The  dancing  is 
closer  to  traditional  jazz  dance  and 
vaudeville  styles  than  the  slide-and-strut 
style  of  Bob  Fosse,  who  staged  the 
Broadway  version  in  1975.  He  has  main- 
tained the  sultry,  slinky  in-your-face  flavor 
of  Fosse,  which  oddly  seems  more  exuber- 
ant than  suggestive,  more  a  celebration  of 
sexuality  than  its  commercialization. 

Celebration  may  hold  the  key  to  the 
success  of  "Chicago."  In  an  age  of  uncer- 
tainty such  as  this,  we  can't  escape  from 
our  problems,  nor  deny  them.  Amid  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  we  desperately  need 
something  to  celebrate. 

Richard  A.  Blake 
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is  dying  or  A.L.S.,  which  he  refuses  to 
call  Lou  Gehrig's  disease:  "It's  my  own 
goddamn  disease,  not  some  baseball 
player's."  Father  LeBlanc  has  met  his 
match. 

For  all  of  his  "radical"  ideas,  Paul's 
spirituality  is  remarkably  voluntaristic; 


a  way 
il  cul- 
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planning  to  enter  a  convent,  Anna 
shows  up  later  to  announce  that  the  sis- 
ters have  told  her  to  wait  for  a  year, 
something  somebody  should  have  told 
Paul  when  he  showed  up  with  his 
entirely  willed  vocation  (I  can  so  I 
should  therefore  I  must!).  He  is  relieved 


but  still  incapable  of  admitting  he  loves 
her,  and  so  she  goes  back  to  Boston  and 
law  school  and  refuses  to  respond  to  his 
phone  messages. 

Again  it  is  Father  Moriarty  who, 
having  counseled  Anna  not  to  see  Paul 
while  he  wrestled  with  his  vocation, 
provides  the  occasion  for  their  reunion 
with  his  funeral.  "You  don't  have  to  be 
a  prophet  to  deliver  a  message,"  he  had 
once  told  Paul,  and  the  novel  makes 
clear  at  the  end,  as  it  has  all  the  way 
through,  that  the  dying  priest  is  the 
locus  of  all  the  story's  miracles.  For  all 
his  irony  and  isolation,  and  even  his 
deflationary  rhetoric,  Moriarty  partici- 
pates from  his  sickbed  in  all  the  novel's 
pain  and  grace,  a  conclusion  he  would, 
of  course,  have  vigorously  contested. 

John  B.  Breslin 

A  Basque  Legacy 

Picasso's  War 

The  Destruction  of  Guernica,  and 
the  Masterpiece  That  Changed  the 
World 

By  Russell  Martin 

Dutton.  27  5 p  $23.95 
ISBN  0525946802 

In  a  story  carried  by  National  Public 
Radio  on  Jan.  2,  2003,  the  correspondent 
Silvia  Poggioli  reported  that  27  years 
after  the  death  of  Francisco  Franco, 
there  is  increasing  interest  in  Spain  in 
uncovering  the  brutal  history  of  the 
Franco  dictatorship.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  appearance  of  the  book 
Picasso's  War:  The  Destruction  of  Guernica, 
and  the  Masterpiece  that  Changed  the 
World  is  an  example  of  fortuitous  timing 
for  author  Russell  Martin  as  he  focuses 
on  the  most  infamous  Franco  atrocity, 
the  bombing  of  the  Basque  town  of 
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wars,  "Cabaret"  and  Nazis,  "All  That 
Jazz"  and  self-destruction.  The  beautiful 
o-irl  and  the  handsome  boy  no  longer  nec- 
essarily embrace  during  the  finale.  Film 
historians  now  wonder  if  these  shadowy 
musicals  even  belong  in  the  same  genre  as 
"Singin'  in  the  Rain." 

Chicago  steps  into  the  tapshoes  of  last 
year's  "Moulin  Rouge."  Where  do  these 
two  films  stand  in  their  cultural  context 
and  in  the  history  of  the  musical?  Since 
the  towers  fell  and  we  began  removing  our 
shoes  in  airports,  we  have  certainly 
entered  another  age  of  uncertainty. 
Where  will  death  next  fall  from  the  sky? 
The  climate  of  doubt  seems  to  invite 
another  age  of  musicals,  and  the  critical 
and  commercial  success  of  both  films  indi- 
cates the  public's  desire  to  retreat  once 
more  into  a  darkened  world  of  total  fanta- 
sy, where  life  is  glimpsed  through  the 
imagination  of  starry-eyed  fictional  char- 
acters. 

"Chicago"  is  an  old-fashioned  musical 
garbed  in  the  day-glo  and  spandex  of  the 
present.  Set  in  prohibition-era  Chicago,  it 
features  a  traditional  heroine-triumphs- 
over-adversity  finale  that  mists  the  eye  of 
all  but  the  most  cynical.  Like  the  dark 
musicals,  it  explores  a  shadowy  demi- 
monde of  gangsters  and  their  ladies,  and 
features  murders,  a  gloriously  corrupt 
lawyer  and  one  hanging.  Like  a  contem- 
porary MTV7  video,  it  cuts  relentlessly 
during  the  musical  numbers,  showing 
body  parts  rather  than  dancers.  It  knows 
its  contemporary  audience  and  places  few 
burdens  upon  the  attention  span.  It  wastes 
little  time  with  narrative  and  skips  breath- 
lessly from  one  extravagant  number  to  the 
next  without  missing  a  step.  While 
"Cabaret"  was  a  serious  drama  interrupted 
by  musical  commentary,  "Chicago"  is  a 
musical  revue  tied  together  by  a  story  line. 

This  tension  between  old  and  new 
makes  "Chicago"  work  brilliantly.  In  the 
story  line,  it  presents  a  trenchant  social 
commentary7  on  our  contemporary  infat- 
uation with  10-minutes-of-fame  celebri- 
ties, while  the  musical  numbers  offer  the 
very  flash  and  dash  that  it  criticizes. 
Fame  may  be  a  sand  castle  built  on  the 
tide  line,  but  as  the  film  points  out,  we 
delight  in  watching  it  go  up.  And  then 
delight  even  more  when  it  is  washed 
away  by  the  irresistible  avarice  of  the  sea. 
By  its  hypnotic  energy,  "Chicago"  forces 
us  to  observe  and  enjoy,  and  then  it  con- 
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The  hokum  is  deliberate.  Catherine 
Zeta-Jones  shimmies  into  the  spotlight 
with  brassy  bravado.  With  her  phony 
Louise  Brooks  wig,  she  pretends  to  be 
someone  else,  just  as  she  pretends  to  be  a 
sister  act  when  she  solos.  No  one  really 
cares;  they  love  the  pretense.  Renee 
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John  L'Heureux  began  his  career  as  a 
novelist  writing  about  leaving  the 
priesthood  in  the  70's  in  Tight  White 
Collar  and  The  Clang  Birds.  I  was  then 
America's  literary  editor,  and  the  mag- 
azine published  reviews  of  both  of 
them.  The  second  book  was  reviewed 
by  Doris  Grumbach,  as  I  recall.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  she  was  not  impressed. 

Well,  30  years  and  more  than  half  a 
dozen  novels  on,  L'Heureux  has 
returned  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time he  has  proven  again  and  again  his 
growing  mastery  of  the  craft  of  fiction, 
both  comic  and  tragic.  "The  Shrine  at 
Altamira"  remains  one  of  the  most 
haunting  horror  stories  I  have  ever  read 
and  "The  Comedian"  the  best  short 
story  "not  about  abortion,"  as  he  once 
described  it  at  a  reading. 

The  Miracle  puts  us  back  in  that 
exciting  and  unsettling  era  of  postcon- 
ciliar  confusion  when  past  certainties 
were  falling  like  tenpins,  and  bold  new 
ideas  were  blooming  everywhere  you 
turned.  Father  Paul  LeBlanc  is  just 
ordained  and  filled  with  the  ecclesial 
Zeitgeist;  he  plays  basketball  with  the 
teenagers  in  South  Boston  and  teaches 
them  Latin,  but  he  also  plays  down 
birth  control  in  confession,  urges 
parishioners  to  make  moral  decisions 
for  themselves  and  talks  about  Vietnam 
and  busing  from  the  pulpit.  Soon  the 
long  arm  of  the  chancery  plucks  him 
out  and  exiles  him  to  a  beach  parish  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  pastor,  Father 
Tom  Moriarty,  who  is  the  best  friend  of 
Monsignor  Glynn  who  reassigned  him, 
is  dying  of  A.L.S.,  which  he  refuses  to 
call  Lou  Gehrig's  disease:  "It's  my  own 
goddamn  disease,  not  some  baseball 
player's."  Father  LeBlanc  has  met  his 
match. 

For  all  of  his  "radical"  ideas,  Paul's 
spirituality  is  remarkably  voluntaristic; 


he  treats  prayer  like  exercise,  the  more 
and  the  harder  the  better.  In  each  case, 
self-conquest  is  the  ultimate  goal,  and 
God  becomes  the  harsh  taskmaster  who 
counts  the  laps,  which  are,  of  course, 
never  enough.  Each  morning  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  an  hourlong  run,  fol- 
lowed by  an  hour  on  his  kneeler,  with 
eyes  and  hands  clenched  tight.  He  then 
spends  45  minutes  cleaning  up  and  car- 
ing for  the  pastor,  who  is  fast  losing 
muscle  control.  Then  he  celebrates  the 
9  a.m.  Mass. 

Into  this  hermetic  world  comes  an 
event  that  plays  havoc  with  all  his  cer- 
tainties. The  parish  housekeeper's 
teenage  daughter,  Mandy,  has  over- 
dosed and  by  the  time  Father  Paul 
arrives  she  is,  to  all  appearances,  dead — 
no  breath,  no  pulse.  Her  mother,  Rose, 
forces  everyone  out  of  the  room  and 
prays  in  desperation  over  her.  Suddenly 
she  regains  consciousness,  with  only  a 
headache  to  complain  about.  Father 
Paul  seizes  on  this  as  a  miracle  he  must 
fathom.  But  it  is  the  bedridden  Father 
Moriarty  who  foresees  it  all  in  a  dream- 
vision  and  responds  sharply  to  Paul's 
self-dramatizing  account:  "For  Christ's 
sake,  try  thinking  of  someone  besides 
yourself.  Just  for  once." 

Paul  cannot  let  it  go,  however,  for  it 
seems  to  promise  him  an  entree  to  God. 
Pursuing  it  leads  him,  ironically,  to 
Rose's  bed  where  he  loses  his  virginity 
but  finds  no  answers.  Enter  Anna 
Malley,  a  disillusioned  young  woman 
whose  parents'  marriage  flourished  on 
their  mutual  loathing  and  undermined 
all  her  subsequent  attempts  at  intimacy. 
Father  Paul's  spiritual  aura  both  attracts 
and  repels  her,  just  as  her  interest  in 
him  further  confuses  his  vocational 
struggles.  By  now  all  the  pieces  seem  to 
be  in  place  for  a  denouement. 

In  Anna,  Paul  begins  to  find  a  way 
out  of  his  spiritual  and  emotional  cul- 
de-sac,  but  not  without  a  couple  of 
wrong  turns.  Having  told  him  she  was 
planning  to  enter  a  convent,  Anna 
shows  up  later  to  announce  that  the  sis- 
ters have  told  her  to  wait  for  a  year, 
something  somebody  should  have  told 
Paul  when  he  showed  up  with  his 
entirely  willed  vocation  (I  can  so  I 
should  therefore  I  must!).  He  is  relieved 


but  still  incapable  of  admitting  he  loves 
her,  and  so  she  goes  back  to  Boston  and 
law  school  and  refuses  to  respond  to  his 
phone  messages. 

Again  it  is  Father  Moriarty  who, 
having  counseled  Anna  not  to  see  Paul 
while  he  wrestled  with  his  vocation, 
provides  the  occasion  for  their  reunion 
with  his  funeral.  "You  don't  have  to  be 
a  prophet  to  deliver  a  message,"  he  had 
once  told  Paul,  and  the  novel  makes 
clear  at  the  end,  as  it  has  all  the  way 
through,  that  the  dying  priest  is  the 
locus  of  all  the  story's  miracles.  For  all 
his  irony  and  isolation,  and  even  his 
deflationary  rhetoric,  Moriarty  partici- 
pates from  his  sickbed  in  all  the  novel's 
pain  and  grace,  a  conclusion  he  would, 
of  course,  have  vigorously  contested. 

John  B.  Breslin 

A  Basque  Legacy 

Picasso's  War 

The  Destruction  of  Guernica,  and 
the  Masterpiece  That  Changed  the 
World 

By  Russell  Martin 

Dtitton.  215p  $23.95 
ISBN  0525946802 

In  a  story  carried  by  National  Public 
Radio  on  Jan.  2,  2003,  the  correspondent 
Silvia  Poggioli  reported  that  27  years 
after  the  death  of  Francisco  Franco, 
there  is  increasing  interest  in  Spain  in 
uncovering  the  brutal  history  of  the 
Franco  dictatorship.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  appearance  of  the  book 
Picasso's  War:  The  Destruction  of  Guernica, 
and  the  Masterpiece  that  Changed  the 
World  is  an  example  of  fortuitous  timing 
for  author  Russell  Martin  as  he  focuses 
on  the  most  infamous  Franco  atrocity, 
the  bombing  of  the  Basque  town  of 
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Guernica  in  1937,  and  the  decision  of 
Pablo  Picasso  to  paint  the  monumental 
work  named  after  the  city.  His  painting, 
considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  art  works  of  the  20th  century, 
has  in  fact  perpetuated  public  awareness 
of  the  brutal  attack  on  Guernica  some  66 
years  after  the  event. 

In  his  prologue,  Martin  explains  how 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Guernica  story 
as  a  high  school  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dent in  Spain  in  1968  through  a  Spanish 
art  and  culture  professor,  who  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  writer. 
Throughout  the  book,  the  author  inter- 
weaves his  Spanish  teacher's  stories  of 
Guernica  with  socio-political  history  and 
art  history  as  he  discusses  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Franco  government  as  well  as  the 
history  of  Picasso's  great  painting,  from 
its  creation  in  1937  for  the  Spanish 
Pavilion  at  the  Paris  World's  Fair  to  its 
touring  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  to  raise 
money  for  Spanish  refugees,  to  its  long- 
term  residency  at  New  York's  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  to  its  return  to  Spain  in 
1981  and  to  a  failed  attempt  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  Frank  Gehry-designed 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilbao.  It 
presently  resides  at  Madrid's  Museo 
Xacional  Centro  de  Arte  Reina  Sofia, 
where  it  has  been  since  it  was  moved 
from  the  Prado  in  1992. 

Perhaps  the  book's  most  powerful 
passages  are  the  author's  description  of 
the  assault  on  Guernica  and  the  events 
that  followed.  The  attack  on  Guernica, 
approved  by  Franco,  was  planned  by  the 
German  military  and  carried  out  by 
German  and  Italian  airpower.  The  first 
wave  of  planes  dropped  blast  bombs  that 
destroyed  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
town;  the  second  flew  low,  gunning  down 
the  fleeing  citizens;  and  the  third 
dropped  incendiary  bombs  throughout 
the  town.  The  attack  lasted  for  over  three 
hours  and  offered  the  world  the  first 
example  of  aerial  saturation  bombing. 

Martin  intensifies  his  description  of 
Guernica  under  seige  through  eyewit- 
ness accounts.  The  event  was  so  heinous 
that  Franco  himself  denied  any  responsi- 
bility, blaming  the  attack  on  the 
Communists.  Franco's  denials  continued 
into  the  1960's,  even  though  in  the  1946 
Nuremburg  trials,  Herman  Goering 
admitted  to  planning  the  attack  with  the 
permission  of  Franco. 

Throughout    the    book.  Martin 


employs  a  reportorial  style  that  brings  a 
sense  of  immediacy  to  both  the  political 
and  the  artistic  dimensions  of  this 
story7 — dimensions      that  become 


inevitably  intertwined.  He  skillfully 
brings  together  a  variety7  of  events  that 
occurred  at  approximately  the  same 
time:  for  example,  in  Chapter  4,  Martin 
describes  the  status  of  the  Spanish  Civil 


THE    DESTRUCTION   OF  GUERNICA.  AND 
THE    MASTERPIECE   THAT   CHANGED   THE  WORLD 


RUSSELL  MARTIN 


War  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Paris  World's  Fair  in  May  of  1937, 
Picasso's  delivery  of  the  painting  to  the 
Spanish  pavilion,  the  politics  of  architec- 


ture at  the  World's  Fair  (especially 
between  the  Soviet  and  German  pavil- 
ions), a  detailed  description  of  the  Spanish 
pavilion,  the  mixed  public  reaction  to  the 
Picasso  mural  at  the  fair,  and  the  attack  by 
the  Nazis  on  modern  art  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Degenerate  Art  Exhibition  in 
Munich  just  two  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  fair. 

There  are,  however,  problems  with 
this  book.  Is  it  general  history,  is  it  spec- 
ulative history  or  is  it  art  history?  The 
book  offers  no  documentation — no  foot- 
notes, endnotes,  index  or  formal  bibliog- 
raphy—something that  is  required  for  an 
historian's  credibility.  Martin  attempts  to 
explain  this  omission  in  his  bibliographi- 
cal note  at  the  book's  end  by  saying  that 
the  book  "is  intended  for  general  readers 
rather  than  scholars  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  chosen  not  to  cite  sources  in  the  text 
or  in  the  accompanying  notes."  This  is 
troubling.  In  an  era  wrhen  some  of  the 
most  horrendous  atrocities  of  the  20th 
century  are  being  denied  by  some  groups, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  information 
being  used. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  "speculative 
history,"  what  is  of  particular  concern  is 
the  treatment  of  Picasso  in  the  early  part 
of  this  book.  There  Martin  discusses  how 
the  artist  obtained  his  information  about 
the  attack,  his  reactions  and  his  prepara- 
tory work  for  the  epic  painting. 
Frequently,  when  the  author  does  not 
support  his  statements  about  Picasso's 
actions,  he  uses  such  phrases  as  "it  seems 
likely"  or  "it  is  probable."  This  occurs 
often  enough  to  become  noticeable,  and 
its  frequency  presents  problems  for  histo- 
rians and  art  historians. 

Most  prior  treatments  of  Picasso's 
"Guernica"  have  come  from  the  field  of 
art  history,  from  which  Martin  borrows 
heavily.  Yet  he  provides  none  of  the  visu- 
al tools  needed  for  a  solid  art-historical 
presentation.  Primary  among  these  are 
images.  With  the  exception  of  the  dust 
jacket  and  the  frontispiece,  which  bear 
the  same  image  of  the  painting,  Picasso's 
War  is  remarkably  devoid  of  images. 
There  are  no  reproductions  of  the  artist's 
preliminary  sketches  for  "Guernica," 
even  though  the  author  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  discussing  those  sketches,  no 
maps  of  Spain  to  help  the  reader  locate 
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the  town  of  Guernica  and  no  images  of 
the  town  before  and  after  the  attack. 
Although  Martin  also  describes 
Picasso's  breakthrough  into  Cubism,  he 
provides  no  image  of  a  Cubist  work  of 
art.  Trying  to  explain  Cubism  to  the 
general  reader  without  at  least  one  visu- 
al example  is  of  little  or  no  help. 

These  problems  are  regrettable, 
because  Martin  has  written  a  com- 
pelling story  of  an  event  that  still  res- 
onates in  our  present  day.  Many  of  the 
important  English-language  books  on 
Guernica  are  now  out  of  print,  and 
Martin's  is  poised  to  assume  a  crucial 
role  in  continuing  the  Guernica  story  in 
our  time.  Many  of  Martin's  readers  will 
likely  be  from  a  new  generation  unfa- 
miliar with  the  events  of  Guernica. 
Documentation  and  images  would  have 
contributed  greatly  to  helping  this  gen- 
eration get  a  verifiable  grasp  on  the 
brutality  of  the  Guernica  attack  and  on 
the  power  of  art  to  respond  to  this 
crime  against  humanity  in  a  way  that 
moves  beyond  propaganda.  Given  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
engaging  nature  of  the  book,  this  is  a 
missed  opportunity.  Terrence  Dempsey 
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Community  Event 

LONG    ISLAND    CATHOLIC    ALUMNI  CLUB 

(LICAC)  for  single  Catholic  professionals  is 
back!  Start  spring  right!  Good  food,  conversa- 
tion, music.  Davenport  Press,  Mineola,  Friday 
April  11.  Ph:  (516)  294-7375. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
|  your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
j  sions  (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
I  with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations    in    pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  7821.6;  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www. 
ost.edu. 

Institute 

THE  40TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  on  Sacred 
Scripture,  June  16  -  20,  2003.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.  - 
Mark:  The  Mysterious  Gospel  Revisited;  Prof. 
Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  -  The  First  Letter  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians;  Prof.  Alan  C.  Mitchell 
-  Spiritual  Direction  in  Pauline  Churches.  For 
more  information,  call  (202)  687-5719;  e-mail: 
harringe@georgetown.edu,  or  visit  www- 
.george  town .  edu/ssce/spp/sacred .  h  tm . 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  700-fami- 
:  ly  parish  in  Big  Sky  Country,  Saint  Leo's 
Catholic  Church,  located  in  Central  Montana, 
a  beautiful  setting  in  the  midst  of  three  moun- 
I  tain  ranges,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Director  of 
Liturgy/Music.  Saint  Leo's  has  been  gifted  by 
the  fruits  of  many  years  of  lay  involvement, 
thus  bringing  the  vision  of  Vatican  II  into  the 
vibrant  life  and  worship  of  the  parish. 
Qualified  applicant  responsible  for  needs 
assessment,  decision-making,  planning  and 
implementation  of  liturgical  ministries. 
He/she  would  seek  to  promote  Gospel  values, 
also  values  collaboration  and  mutuality  in 
ministry.  Candidate  should  possess  M.A.  in 
theology  (liturgy  emphasis,  if  possible),  guitar 
and/or  keyboard  skills  a  plus,  ability  to  recruit, 
empower  and  maintain  liturgical  ministers. 
Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with  expe- 
rience and  education.  Job  description  available 
upon  request.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Search  Committee,  Saint  Leo's  Church,  P.O. 
Box  421,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  Ph:  (406) 
538-9306;  e-mail:  stleos@tein.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Name  of 
I  Mary  Parish  in  San  Dimas,  Calif,  is  seeking  a 
full-time  Youth  Minister.  The  position  involves 
being  responsible  for  developing  a  parish-based 
pastoral  ministry  with  youth  from  junior  high 
through  high  school,  which  includes  the  confir- 
mation and  youth  programs.  This  individual  will 
I  work  to  foster  the  total  personal  and  spiritual 
growth  of  each  young  person.  To  encourage 


young  people  to  become  involved  in  the  parish 
and  community  and  work  and  serve  others  in  the 
life,  mission  and  work  of  the  Catholic  faith.  We 
are  seeking  someone  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
religious  education  or  theology,  certificate  in 
youth  ministry  or  similar  training.  Bilingual 
(English/Spanish)  is  a  plus.  Salary  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  education  and  work  experience. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  4/15/03.  Please  send 
resumes  to:  Kathleen  Hurt,  Holy  Name  of  Mary 
Parish,  724  E.  Bonita  Avenue,  San  Dimas,  CA 
91773;  e-mail:  kathyh@HolyNameMary.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH/YOUNG  ADULT  MIN- 
ISTRIES. The  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul/Minneapolis  is  searching  for  a  diocesan 
director  for  the  Office  of  Youth  and  Young 
Adult  Ministries.  This  person  will  be  asked  to 
implement  a  task  force-generated  three-year 
plan  committed  to  RENEWING  THE 
VISION  and  SONS  &  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE  LIGHT.  The  candidate  should  have 
strong  communication,  relational  and  leader- 
ship-building skills  and  be  a  strong  advocate  for 
young  people.  Professional  requirements  include 
a  minimum  of  a  B.A.,  with  an  M.A.  in  pastoral 
ministry,  theology  or  a  related  field  preferred. 
Leadership  experience  working  with  youth  and 
young  adults  at  the  parish  and/or  diocesan  level, 
and  organizing  groups  for  regional,  national  or 
international  events  is  desirable,  Sensitivity  to 
multicultural  issues  is  essential.  Competitive 
salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifications.  Send 
a  resume  to:  Search  Committee  for  Director  of 
Youth  &  Young  Adult  Ministries,  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul/  Minneapolis,  328  W.  Kellogg  Blvd., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55102. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  A  national  collaboration 
between  Christian  Brothers  andjesuil  nonprof- 
it organizations  dedicated  to  educating  middle- 
school  children  in  inner  cities  seeks  an  Executive 
Director  to  lead  fundraising/external  relations, 
and  manage/operate  a  small  office.  This  is  a  new 
position  that  requires  5+  years  fundraising  expe- 
rience in  schools/social  service  organizations  or 
related  nonprofit  institutions.  The  Director  will 
report  to  Board  of  Trustees  and  will  supervise 
administrative  staff  as  appropriate.  Quali- 
fications include:  B.A.  or  B.S.;  knowledge  of 
computers  (Raiser's  Edge  a  plus);  excellent  writ- 
ten, oral  and  interpersonal  skills  and  enthusi- 
asm; commitment  to  the  development  field;  the 
ability  to  work  collaboratively  and  motivate  col- 
leagues, volunteers  and  donors;  and  the  ability 
to  work  under  pressure.  An  understanding  and 
commitment  to  the  mission  of  educating  under- 
served  children  and  the  ability  to  promote  the 
organization  with  hinders,  partners  and  the 
public  is  a  must.  Cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  by  mail  to:  The  Whelan  Group,  Attn: 
Job  Search,  155  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
1001 1;  or  e-mail  to:  twg@whelangroup.com. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  in  ministry. 
Gannon  University,  a  diocesan,  Catholic  institu- 
tion located  in  Erie,  Pa.,  invites  applications  for 
two  graduate  assistantship-  one  in  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY  and  one  in  the  CENTER  FOR 
SOCIAL  CONCERNS.  Campus  Ministry  pro- 


Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  all  things" 


A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  &  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of 
Theology  and 
Ministry 

Shaping  Leaders. . . 
Transfoiming  Lives 

Summer  in  the  City 

•  Courses,  Institutes, 
Great  Theologians 

•  Outstanding  Faculty 

•  Ecumenical,  Multicultural, 
Committed  to  Justice 

For  more  information: 
206-296-5330  I  800-578-3118 
www.seattleu.edu/theomin 
stm@seattleu.edu 

A  Seattle 
W  University 

FOUNDED  iS9' 

Connecting  the  mind  to  what  matters. 


Faculty  pictured: 

Top  left  Frank  Rogers, 
Jr.,  Claremont  School 
of  Theology, 

Bottom  left: 
Diana  Hayes, 
Georgetown  University; 

Bottom  right: 
John  R  Donahue.  S  J  , 
St.  Mary's  Seminary 
and  University 


letters 

Right  to  Life 

Your  editorial  on  gun  control  (2/10) 
misses  the  value  of  firearms  in  preserving 
human  life.  Just  as  we  support  the  right 
to  life  of  the  unborn  and  the  elderlv,  the 
lives  of  bus  and  cab  drivers,  gas  station 
attendants  and  convenience  store  clerks 
are  equally  precious.  Such  people  often 
must  work  at  night  in  dangerous  urban 
or  even  rural  areas,  becoming  easv  tar- 


gets for  predators,  whom  the  courts  and 
law  enforcement  cannot  control. 

Each  vear  between  one  and  two  mil- 
lion armed  Americans  defend  themselves 
and  their  families  from  injur}',  sexual 
assault  and  death,  often  without  even  fir- 
ing their  guns.  Would  you  prefer  to  con- 
demn them  to  submit  to  the  savagery  of 
criminals  by  disarming  them? 

The  solution  to  violent  crime  involv- 
ing firearms  and  other  deadly  weapons  is 
to  get  the  criminals  who  earn7  or  use 


motes  and  serves  the  Christian  faith  community 
of  Gannon.  The  Center  for  Social  Concerns 
develops  service  and  educational  programs  that 
inform  Gannon  students  and  colleagues  on 
important  social  problems  while  pro\iding  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer. 

The  graduate  assistantships  would  cover 
tuition  for  the  graduate  program  in  pastoral 
studies,  as  well  as  room  and  board,  and  includes 
a  stipend.  The  successful  candidates  must  meet 
both  admission  requirements  for  the  graduate 
program  in  pastoral  studies  as  well  as  the  assis- 
tantship  requirements  of  the  chaplain's  office. 
The  graduate  assistants  will  work  with  a  dynam- 
ic ecumenical  team  of  Christian  professionals 
and  will  live  in  residence  on  campus. 

Gannon  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  encourages  diversity  and  invites 
women  and  members  of  underrepresented 
groups  to  apply.  Submit  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  three  references  to:  Gannon  University, 
Attn:  Grad.  .Assistant  Search,  109  University 
Square,  Erie,  PA  16541-0001;  Fax:  (814)  871- 
7514;  e-mail:  hrdepr@gannon.edu.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  immediately.  These  posi- 
tions will  remain  open  until  the  vacancies  are 
filled.  For  more  information  about  Gannon  visit 
www.gannon.edu. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  STUDENTS.  St. 

Paul  Catholic  Center,  the  Newman  Center  at 
Indiana  University  is  seeking  a  Pastoral 
Associate  for  students  (Student  Life 
Coordinator).  This  is  a  full-time,  12 -month 
position.  The  responsibilities  of  this  position 
include:  pastoral  care  to  the  people  at  St.  Paul 
Catholic  Center  with  emphasis  on  ministry  to 
student  parishioners,  collaborating  with  parish 
staff,  developing  student  leadership,  planning 
and  coordinating  student  service  and  communi- 
ty outreach  projects,  directing  student  retreats 
and  advising  Newman  Club  and  Graduate 
Student  Fellowship. 

Candidate  must  be  practicing  Catholic  with 
well-developed  leadership  and  interpersonal 
skills.  A  master's  degree  in  theology  or  a  com- 
parable pastoral  degree  is  required,  as  is  at  least 
one  year  of  direct  pastoral  experience.  Please 


send  resume  and  cover  letter  describing  your 
interest  in  the  position  to:  Joanne  Jackowiak,  St. 
Paul  Catholic  Center,  1413  East  17th  Street, 
Bloomington,  LN  47408.  An  application  from 
the  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis  will  be  provided 
upon  receipt  of  your  resume.  Deadline  for 
resume  is  April  11,  2003.  The  position  begins 
July  1,2003. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-  to  five-year  commitment  working  with 
the  Director  in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service 
and  presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  func- 
tions as  a  guest  house,  clinic,  short-term  resi- 
dence for  sick  from  the  provinces  being  treated 
by  local  physicians  or  awaiting  visas  for  U.S. 
surgery.  Responsibilities:  coordinating  visitor 
program,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  the  facility.  Computer  knowledge,  will- 
ingness to  learn  Creole,  adaptability,  sense  of 
humor  important.  Benefits:  room  and  board, 
some  medical  insurance,  monthly  stipend. 
Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation — one  from  most  recent 
ministry — resume  to:  Sister  Ellen  Flynn, 
R.S.M..  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  do  Lm\  Air.  P.O. 
Box  407139,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33340;  Ph: 
(011-509)  245-6177;  e-mail:  hsjpap@yahoo- 
.com;  wvvvv.hospicesaintjoseph.org. 

Seminars 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  SEMINAR  ON  CARMELITE 
SPIRITUALITY,  July  22-28,  Center  for 
Spirituality,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.  Theme  for  2003:  Contemplative  Prayer  in 
a  Time  of  Crisis.  Speakers:  Culligan,  Egan, 
FitzGerald,  Kavanaugh,  Larkin.  Seelaus, 
Welch.  Center  for  Spirituality,  Saint  Mary's 
College,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556;  Ph:  (574)  284- 
4636;  e-mail:  manuszak@saintmarvs.edu. 

Web  Sites 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, retreats  for  religious  faculty"  in-service, 
student  retreats.  E-mail:  loupapes@ameritech 
.net;  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  vvww.anner- 
ice.com 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

Soon  you  will  receive  a  direct  appeal  from  Father  Reese 
urging  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will 
assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our 
future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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them  in  crimes  off  our  streets  by  long 
prison  sentences.  Imposing  liability  stan- 
dards on  cities,  police,  judges,  parole 
boards  and  probation  officers  would  inhib- 
it the  "Turn  Them  Loose  Bruce"  types 
from  releasing  dangerous  felons  into  the 
population.  The  prospect  of  million-dollar 
lawsuits  by  rictims  and  their  families 
would  make  our  society  far  safer  than  any 
gun  control  scheme  that  merely  keeps 
decent  people  helpless  in  the  face  of  vio- 
lent criminals. 

William  J.  Brennan 
Cedar  Grove,  N.J. 

Echoes  From  the  Past 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  mention  of  our 
new  CD  in  Of  Many  Things  (3/17).  Your 
words  were  wonderfully  positive  and 
appreciated.  However,  the  correct  tide  of 
the  CD  is  "Ancient  Echoes"  (not  "Ancient 
Voices").  Since  many  folks  will  be  unable 
to  find  the  CD  using  "Ancient  Voices," 
perhaps  you  could  help  them  by  telling 
them  that  they  can  obtain  it  from  us  by 
calling  (800)  566-6150  or  by  visiting  our 
Web  site  at  www.wlpmusic.com.  Thanks 
for  your  support. 

John  D.  Wright 
World  Library  Publications/ 
J.  S.  Paluch  Co.,  Inc. 
Schiller  Park.  III. 

Every  Citizen 

In  his  recent  piece  on  "Catholics  in 
Political  Life"  (2/17),  Representative 
Henry  Hyde  concludes  an  essay  largely 
dealing  with  issues  of  the  right  to  life 
with  some  obiter  dicta  on  the  national 
debate  over  Iraq.  Having  indicated  the 
"civic  health"  that  comes  with  such  a 
debate,  he  then  notes  that  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  the  just  war  theory  are  not 
clergymen  or  scholars.  In  defense  of  the 
claim,  he  cites  No.  2309  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
accords  statesmen,  "those  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  common  good," 
the  right  to  evaluate  the  criteria  for  just 
war.  Let  me  remind  him  that  in  a 
democracy  every  citizen  is  a  statesman. 
The  evaluation  of  just  war  criteria  is 
therefore  the  prerogative  and  duty  of 


everyone — clergy  and  scholars  included. 

David  W.  Madsen 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  writer  is  director  of  the  honors 
program  at  Seattle  University. 

Hope  Embodied 

Thank  you  for  the  splendid  interview  with 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  O.P.,  by  Daniel 
Hartnett,  S.J.,  "Remembering  the  Poor" 
(2/3).  With  his  characteristic  humility, 
insight  and  courage,  Father  Gutierrez 
continues  to  set  before  us  the  suffering  of 
the  poor  and  to  challenge  us  to  a  greater 
solidarity  with  the  marginalized  of  this 
earth.  Anyone  familiar  with  Father 
Gutierrez's  life  and  theological  project 
knows  that  the  poor  have  been  a  constant 
focus  of  his  concern,  his  theology  and  his 
ministry  over  the  years.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  being  named  to  this  year's  list  of 
honorary  fellows  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  this  gentle 
theological  giant  of  the  20th  century  con- 
tinues to  use  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
voiceless  and  to  challenge  us  to  "remem- 
ber the  poor"  as  we  struggle  to  live  Gospel 
values  within  our  unique  cultural  context, 
while  heightening  our  consciousness  of 
the  global  dimensions  of  solidarity  in  an 
interdependent  world.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
continues  to  be  a  powerful  symbol  of  hope 
for  the  poor  and  for  all  who  work  for  jus- 
tice in  our  world. 

In  a  related  article  in  the  same  issue, 
"Beyond  La  Pausa:  Liberation  Theologies 
Live,"  Allan  Figueroa  Deck,  S.J.,  high- 
lighted a  recent  conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  which  aug- 
ments the  hope,  embodied  by  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  that  the  option  for  the  poor 
that  is  so  integral  to  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing is  being  fanned  into  fuller  flame  in 
theology,  in  ecumenical  and  interreligious 
dialogue  and  in  pastoral-social  praxis. 
Thanks  for  a  tremendous  issue! 

Peggy  McDonald,  I.H.M. 
Immaculata,  Pa. 

Glimpse  of  Light 

The  profile  of  lay  Catholics  in  the  2 1st 
century,  by  Robert  P.  Maloney,  CM., 
(3/10)  was  a  refreshing  admission  of  the 
truth  and  a  far  cry  from  the  usual  conde- 
scending way  the  laity  are  treated  by  the 


hierarchical  church.  It  is  for  me  a  first 
sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manning  debris- 
moving  equipment,  trucking  away  the 
collapsing  materiality  of  the  institutional 
church,  now  falling  into  ruin! 

Priscilla  and  Aquila,  a  married  couple, 
led  the  way — imagine  that!  And  Priscilla 
the  woman —  imagine  that! — acknowl- 
edged as  leader  by  the  priest-Apostle 
Paul.  Didn't  Paul  the  priest  also  admit 
that  he  "plants,"  the  layman  Apollos 
"waters,"  but  God  gives  the  "growth"? 
Might  that  three-point  plan  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  the  foundational  source  of  the 
new  evangelism  of  Pope  John  Paul  II? 

It  is  such  a  relief  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  light  of  Christ  on  the  church's  earthly 
horizon  as  he  prepares  to  present  to  the 
Father  the  church  in  original  form  that  he 
left  behind  and  to  savor  the  sustaining 
grace  that  at  last  the  hierarchical  church 
in  humility  is  getting  it  structurally  right, 
as  pope,  bishops  and  priests  lead  coopera- 
tively with  laity,  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  show. 

Bruce  Snowden 
Bronx.  N.Y. 

Pious  Prints 

Less  than  a  week  after  presenting  a  paper 
entitled  "Pious  Prints  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  France:  Radicalism  Tamed/ 
Orthodoxy  Vulgarized,"  at  the  annual 
College  Art  Association,  I  came  upon 
America's  cover  article,  "Contemporary 
Catholics  on  Traditional  Devotions" 
(3/3).  My  research  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  historically  the  taste  for  popu- 
lar religious  images,  ones  that  simplify 
theology  in  graphic  and  emotionally 
appealing  modalities,  intensified  for  two 
reasons:  they  served  to  balance  contem- 
poraneous emphases  on  intellectual  and 
insular  theological  systems  (e.g.,  neo- 
Thomism)  and  theologies  focused  on  the 
principles  of  social  justice  and  a  commu- 
nal experience  of  church;  the  hierarchy 
actively  encouraged  their  use.  Repro- 
duced in  a  small  format,  the  images  facili- 
tate acts  of  private  piety,  promoting 
devotion  by  way  of  an  intimate  gaze  and  . 
meditation.  Apparently  these  familiar 
images  satisfy  a  similar  need  today. 

Joyce  C.  Polistena.  Ph.D. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Hour  Has  Come 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  April  6,  2003 

Readings:  Jer  31:31-34;  Ps  51:34,  12-15;  Heb  5:7-9;  Jn  12:20-33 
"I  will  draw  eveiyone  to  myself  Qn  12:32) 


THE  SEASON  OF  LENT  is 
drawing  to  its  conclusion.  The 
hour  has  come.  We  may  think 
that  the  hour  referred  to  in 
John's  Gospel  is  die  hour  of  Jesus'  death. 
It  is,  but  the  author  gives  that  dreaded 
hour  a  most  unexpected  meaning.  He 
claims  that  the  hour  of  Jesus'  death  is  real- 
ly the  hour  of  his  glorification.  He  further 
insists  that  Jesus  is  glorified,  not  as  a  mar- 
tyr, but  as  the  source  of  new  life  for  us.  We 
hear  this  so  often  that  we  might  fail  to 
realize  the  paradox  here:  Jesus'  death 
brings  us  new  life.  What  does  this  mean? 
The  readings  for  today  provide  us  with  an 
answer. 

Through  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  God 
announces  a  new  covenant.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  other  covenants  have  been 
abrogated.  We  are  still  creatures  of  the 
earth  (Gn  9),  who  cling  to  God's  promis- 
es (Gn  22),  who  are  subject  to  God's  law 
(Ex  20),  and  who  are  embraced  by  God's 
mercy  (Jer  31).  This  new  covenant  will  be 
something  quite  different,  something 
extraordinary.  Written  on  our  hearts,  it 
will  effect  an  interior  transformation. 

The  evils  of  today,  those  we  witness 
and  those  of  which  we  are  a  part,  require 
much  more  than  simple  external  change. 
If  we  are  honest,  we  will  admit  that  we 
need  radical  interior  transformation.  Our 
self-absorption  and  unbridled  pursuit  of 
personal  satisfaction,  our  arrogant  sense  of 
superiority,  the  hatred  and  desire  for 
revenge  that  eat  at  our  hearts  can  be  reme- 
died only  at  their  roots.  We  are  certainly 
in  need  of  a  new  covenant  commitment. 

The  technical  covenant  formula,  "I 
will  be  their  God  and  they  will  be  my  peo- 
ple," is  comparable  to  the  marriage  for- 
mula, "I  do  take  you  as  my  spouse."  This 
language  bespeaks  loving  intimacy.  These 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 
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words  should  make  us  step  back  in 
total  amazement,  for  they  imply 
that  in  the  face  of  human  infidelity, 
God  establishes  a  covenant  of  the 
heart.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  so  many 
human  commitments  between  couples, 
within  families,  at  the  workplace  and  even 
among  nations  clouds  our  eyes  to  the  real- 
ity of  God's  unbounded  love.  This  is  a 
remarkable  covenant.  When  will  it  be 
established?  "The  days  are  coming,  says 
the  Lord." 

The  sentiments  of  Psalm  51  might 
well  be  our  response  to  God's  astounding 
offer  of  loving  commitment:  "Have  mercy 
on  me.. .wipe  out  my  offense. ..create  a 
clean  heart  in  me."  Today  we  might  say: 
Help  me  to  accept  what  I  find  bothersome 
in  others;  heal  me  of  my  stubbornness,  my 
selfishness  and  my  pride;  cleanse  me  of 
hatred  for  people  of  cultures  that  are  for- 
eign to  me  and  of  nations  that  might  pose 
a  threat. 

God  announces  that  the  days  are  com- 
ing when  all  or  this  will  happen.  Deep 
down  in  our  hearts,  can  we  believe  this? 
Are  we  doing  anything  to  bring  it  about? 
But  even  in  the  face  of  doubt,  God 
declares:  The  days  are  coming. 

As  we  turn  to  the  Gospel,  we  hear 
Jesus  say,  "The  hour  has  come."  True,  it  is 
the  hour  of  his  death,  but  it  is  also  the  hour 
of  his  glorification.  While  this  glorifica- 
tion may  refer  in  part  to  the  unique  rela- 
tionship that  he  enjoys  with  God  ("a  voice 
came  from  heaven"),  the  reading  suggests 
that  it  also  has  something  to  do  with  the 
new  life  diat  will  spring  from  his  death. 
Jesus'  obedience  to  his  destiny,  mentioned 
in  both  the  Gospel  and  the  reading  from 
Hebrews,  opens  the  doors  of  life  for  us.  In 
this  he  is  glorified. 

To  whom  will  this  new  life  be  offered? 
The  words  in  Jeremiah  are  addressed  to 
both  Israel  and  Judah,  the  two  kingdoms 
that  made  up  the  entire  nation.  God  calls 
these  separated  people  to  "be  my  people." 


The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  this  new 
covenant  is  not  merely  meant  for  the 
Jewish  people.  Greeks,  representatives  of 
the  entire  world,  came  to  see  Jesus.  In 
other  words,  all  women  and  men  of 
integrity  are  to  be  invited  to  this  covenant. 
Jesus  declares:  "I  will  draw  everyone  to 
myself." 

Today  we  hear  of  a  new  covenant,  a 
clean  heart,  a  grain  of  wheat  pregnant  with 
fruitfulness.  These  are  all  poetic  ways  of 
describing  the  new  way  of  living  into 
which  we  can  step  if  we  so  choose.  The 
disarray  of  so  much  of  our  lives  makes  us 
realize  that  we  must  choose  a  different  way 
of  living.  But  radical  transformation  does 
not  come  without  a  price.  For  our  sake, 
Jesus  suffered  dearly,  and  he  insists: 
"Wioever  serves  me  must  follow  me." 
And  there  is  die  rub! 

Now  that  our  Lenten  journey  is 
almost  over,  what  have  we  learned  from 
the  readings  of  this  season?  In  what  ways 
are  we  willing  to  change?  Whom  are  we 
willing  to  help?  To  forgive?  To  what 
extent  are  we  willing  to  die  to  our  own 
selfishness  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  new 
covenant  can  be  brought  forward?  The 
hour  of  decision  has  come. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Read  the  psalm  prayerfully,  asking 
God  for  a  clean  heart  and  a  steadfast 
spirit. 

•  Choose  one  or  two  ways  in  which 
you  can  live  a  renewed  life. 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  be  faithful  to 
your  new  insights,  regardless  of  the 
price  they  may  exact. 


March  31,  2003  America 
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M\  IRISH  grandmother 
spent  her  first  16  winters 
in  the  West  Cork  town 
of  Newmarket,  near 
Kanturk,  on  the  hol  der  of  County 
Kerry.  Between  her  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  1888  and  my  father's 
birth  in  1911,  she  returned  to  Ireland 
three  times.  In  those  days  one  could 
sail  from  Philadelphia  to  Queenstown 
with  more  ease  and  efficiency  than 
one  can  fly  from  Philadelphia  to 
Farranfore  today.  The  journey  did 
take  longer,  but  was  probably  no 
more  uncomfortable. 

My  grandmother's  first  two  trips 
were  for  pleasure.  On  one  of  them, 
her  sister  Hannah  went  with  her, 
leaving  Aunt  Mamie  and  Uncle  Jerry 
behind.  On  the  second,  Uncle  Jerry 
went  along.  The  third  trip  was  a  mis- 
sion. She  went  alone,  determined  to 
bring  their  Aunt  Joan  "home"  to 
Philadelphia  with  her. 

Joan  Colbert  had  raised  them  after 
their  parents'  death.  But  she  was 
something  of  an  outcast  in  Kanturk. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  she  had 
"taken  up"  with  one  of  the  ascendan- 
cy Protestants,  which  did  not  go 
down  well  in  that  conservative  rural 
area.  He  had  provided  for  her;  she 
was  comfortably  well  off — but  quite 
alone,  rather  hke  the  Queen  of  the 
day. 

Well,  Nanny  failed.  She  had  allot- 
ted six  weeks  to  the  task  of  convincing 
Aunt  Joan  and  getting  her  ready  for 
the  trip.  After  a  few  days,  when  it  was 
clear  that  she  wasn't  going  to  win,  she 
got  herself  back  to  Queenstown  and 
Philadelphia  via  Liverpool.  She  never 
went  back,  though  she  wrote  to  Aunt 
Joan  ever)-  week. 

As  a  hide  boy,  I  would  go  with  my 
father  even/  Thursday  to  a  small  shop 
in  the  Richmond  section  of  Phila- 
delphia to  buy  The  Cork  Weekly 
Examiner  for  her.  She  would  read  it 
vidi.  especially  the  obituaries.  But 
her  major  opinion  on  her  native 
place,  communicated  in  no  uncertain 
te-  lis  to  her  grandchildren,  was  "too 
old  and  rainy." 

Now  anyone  who  has  ever  been  to 
the  southwest  ol  Ireland  in  the  winter 
knows  that  she  was  right.  You  just 


don't  go  there  for  the  fine  weather. 
My  own  Irish  cousins  are  as  familiar 
with  Tunisia  and  Malta  as  they  are 
with  Howth. 

I  was  therefore  stunned  by  a 
report  that  arrived  in  December  from 
a  very  well-meaning  nongovernmen- 
tal organization  that  had  singled  out 
Ireland,  Finland,  Switzerland,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  poor  water 
management.  We  are,  it  seems,  quite 
wasteful.  Inefficient.  (As  this  is  writ- 
ten, the  rain  is  pelting  down  outside 
and  our  soaked  Father  Rector  has  just 
returned  to  the  house  saying:  "It's  a 
monsoon  out  there.  There's  a  foot  of 
water  at  the  corner  on  Sixth 
Avenue.")  We  are  a  little  inefficient,  I 
suppose. 

Where  Nanny  came  from  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  is  certified  by  the 
European  Union  as  the  wettest  place 
in  Europe.  The  Kerry  tourist  board  is 
trying  to  keep  that  a  secret,  but  they 
haven't  managed.  But  "wasting" 
water?  No,  just  isn't  so.  What  are 
they  meant  to  do?  Bottle  it  and  send 
it  to  Mali,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  other 
dry  spots  that  this  N.G.O.  has  identi- 
fied as  the  most  needy? 

But  wasteful?  If  we  want  to  talk 
about  wasteful,  we  must  imagine  the 
money  that  is  needed  to  keep  the 
World  Water  Council  in  business.  It 
has  313  members:  U.N.  agencies, 
other  N.G.O. 's  and  private  and  public 
organizations.  Does  the  world  really 
need  a  council  with  313  members  to 
tell  us  that  Ireland  is  wet  and  that 
Niger  is  dry?  Many  students  learn 
diat  in  fifth-grade  geography  classes. 

The  groups  that  contributed  to 
the  report  might  invest  some  of  their 
resources  in  a  survey  that  notices  that 
Arizona  in  July  has  a  rather  different 
climate  than  New  Jersey  in  March 
before  they  indict  the  United  States 
for  being  wasteful.  But  Americans  are 
used  to  being  bashed.  Sometimes  we 
deserve  it.  Other  times  it  is  gratuitous 
jealousy  and  resentment  over  all  that 
"sea  to  shining  sea"  stuff,  about  which 
we  are  so  properly  sentimental. 

But  Ireland?  Wasteful  of  water?  I 
can  hear  Nanny  now,  "Truth  told, 
they  could  d<  with  a  lot  less." 

Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J. 
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editorial 


War  and  the 
Economy 

THE  ECONOMY  CONTINUES  TO  SLUMP,  and 
business  commentators  point  to  fears  of  war 
as  the  cause  of  depressed  stock  prices  and 
lower  consumer  confidence.  This  must  be 
disconcerting  to  Marxist  theorists,  who 
claim  that  all  wars  are  started  by  capitalists  seeking  profits. 
True,  some  parts  of  the  economy  will  benefit  from  war — 
munitions,  supplies  and  military  equipment  will  have  to  be 
replaced.  Domestic  oil  producers  in  Texas  and  other  states 
will  also  be  enriched  if  oil  imports  are  cut  because  of  the  war. 
Despite  European  conspiracy  theories,  however,  there  is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  this  war  is  about  seizing  control  of  Iraqi  oil 
fields  for  American  oil  companies. 

The  general  view  of  the  business  community  is  that  war 
is  bad  for  business.  Business  executives  fear  uncertainty.  Will 
it  be  a  long  war  or  a  short  one?  What  will  it  cost?  What  will 
be  its  impact  on  taxes  and  inflation?  Will  oil  prices  go  up? 
Will  it  cause  unrest  in  other  countries,  making  American 
products  and  American  investments  unwelcome?  What 
impact  will  it  have  on  consumer  spending?  Will  it  increase 
terrorism?  These  are  questions  die  Bush  administration 
prefers  to  overlook  but  that  the  business  community  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

The  Bush  administration  hopes  that  the  stock  market 
will  bounce  back  after  a  quick  victory,  as  it  did  after  the  first 
Persian  Gulf  war.  But  it  will  take  more  than  a  quick  victory 
to  solve  the  problems  of  this  economy.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
this  war  will  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  first  gulf  war. 
The  White  House  refuses  to  give  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
the  war,  but  some  analysts  put  the  figure  at  $95  billion  or 
more.  There  will  also  be  the  protracted  cost  of  occupying 
and  rebuilding  Iraq. 

The  war  is  bad  medicine  for  a  sick  economy.  The  terror- 
ist attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  devastated  the  travel  and  tourist 
industries,  but  they  also  inflicted  damage  on  what  was 
already  a  faltering  economy.  The  dot-com  bubble,  cooked 
books,  exuberant  expectations  fed  by  compromised  analysts 
and  a  willingness  to  mortgage  the  future  for  current  spend- 
ing— all  these  had  artificially  pumped  up  an  economy  that 
seemed  destined  to  grow  forever.  When  the  bottom  finally 
fell  out,  panic  set  in.  What  is  needed  is  a  carefully  crafted 
economic  recovery  package,  not  the  uncertainty  of  war. 


Widi  equipment  purchases  down  because  of  factory 
overcapacity,  what  has  so  far  kept  the  economy  g;  ng  has 
been  consumer  spending.  But  now  that  troops  hai  •  been 
called  up  and  shipped  overseas,  consumers  are  becoi  g 
nervous.  Unemployment  has  reached  a  high  of  5.8  percent, 
which  makes  those  with  jobs  worry  about  the  possibility  of 
layoffs.  Consumers  are  getting  skittish;  a  cutback  in  con- 
sumer spending  could  send  a  second  shock  through  our 
weak  economy. 

The  administration's  domestic  program  has  done 
nothing  to  alleviate  these  fears.  Talk  of  compassionate 
conservatism  makes  for  good  sound  bites,  but  where  are 
the  programs?  Faith-based  initiatives  are  fine  until  they 
become  a  cover  for  dumping  the  poor  on  the  churches' 
doorsteps.  More  tax  cuts  for  wealthy  investors  are  not 
what  is  needed.  Faced  with  falling  revenues,  state  and 
local  governments  are  cutting  spending  for  education, 
health  care,  public  transit,  social  services  and  law 
enforcement  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  need  to  do  more, 
not  less.  Countercyclical  revenue-sharing,  not  cuts  in 
spending,  is  what  is  needed. 

most  disconcerting  to  the  business  community  and  to 
people  like  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  are 
the  huge  federal  deficits  we  will  soon  be  facing.  Without 
President  Bush's  tax  cuts  and  war  costs,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  a  $246  billion  deficit  for  2003. 
When  tax  and  spending  proposals  (but  not  war)  are  added, 
the  deficit  grows  to  $287  billion  this  year  and  $338  billion 
in  2004,  with  deficits  continuing  on  into  the  foreseeable 
future,  when  the  baby  boomers  reach  retirement.  This  is  a 
dramatic  reversal  of  the  budget  surpluses  of  the  Clinton 
administration.  Who  would  have  thought  that  Republicans 
would  become  the  party  ol  fiscal  irresponsibility,  making 
the  Democrats  look  good,  if  only  by  comparison? 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  made  a  strong  case  for  the  ille- 
gality and  immorality  of  a  pre-emptive  war  against  Iraq. 
Both  Wall  Street  and  Main  Street  have  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  economic  risks  of  war.  But  none  of  this  appears  to 
be  getting  through  to  the  White  House.  Even  with  nit  the 
impending  war,  the  Bush  domestic  program  foils  :  i  deal 
with  the  economic  problems  we  face  as  a  nation  Catholic 
social  teaching  points  toward  the  value  a  nation 

need  to  emphasize:  the  dignity  of  die  human  person,  sup- 
port for  families  and  community  participation,  stress  on 
rights  and  responsibilities,  concern  lor  the  poor  and  vul- 
nerable, the  dignity  and  rights  of  workers  and  care  for 
God's  creation.  These  are  all  being  lost  as  we  prepare  for 
war. 
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news 

Si  %:ns  of  the  Times 


CASTRO  WELCOMES  RELIGIOUS  ORDER  TO  NEW  CONVENT.  Cuba's  President  Fidel  Castro  greets 
Mother  Tekla  Famigliette  during  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Brigittine  convent  in  Havana  on  March 
8.  The  community  will  start  with  eight  nuns  from  Mexico,  India  and  Poland.  They  came  at  Castro's 
invitation  following  Pope  John  Paul  ll's  visit  to  Cuba  in  1998.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Confessional  Seal  Under  Attack 
In  Several  States 

The  crisis  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church 
caused  by  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy  has  sparked  a  variety  of  state  leg- 
islative initiatives  to  strengthen  child 
abuse  laws,  including  efforts  in  five  states 
to  force  a  priest  to  violate  the  seal  of 
confession  if  he  learns  about  abuse  of  a 
child  during  a  sacramental  confession. 
Legislatures  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
have  rebuffed  those  attempts,  but  in 
early  March  new  bills  were  introduced  in 
Nevada  and  Florida.  A  New  Hampshire 
bill  introduced  in  January  was  due  to  be 
reported  out  of  committee  in  late  March. 

"This  is  of  great  concern  to  us,"  D. 
Michael  McCarron,  the  Florida  Catholic 
Conference's  executive  director,  said  on 
March  5  about  bill  HI 321,  filed  in  the 
Florida  House  the  previous  day.  "As  it's 
written  now,  it  will  eliminate  the  clergy 
confidentiality  privilege  and  thereby 
directly  impact  the  seal  of  confession  in 
the  sacrament  of  reconciliation,"  he  told 
Catholic  News  Service. 

Church  law  says  if  a  priest  directly 
violates  the  seal  of  confession — revealing 
something  said  in  confession  in  such  a 
way  that  the  penitent  is  or  can  be  identi- 
fied— he  is  automatically  excommunicat- 
ed. Even  an  indirect  violation — when 
there  is  simply  a  risk  that  something 
revealed  about  a  confession  could  lead 
another  person  to  recognize  the  identity 
of  the  penitent  and  his  sin — is  a  church 
crime  punishable  by  penalties  commen- 
surate with  the  seriousness  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

In  Maryland,  Cardinal  William  F. 
Keeler  of  Baltimore  and  Cardinal 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Washington, 
whose  archdiocese  includes  five  Man  kind 
counties,  promised  to  go  to  jail  rather 
than  obey  a  lav    'quiring  them  to  break 
the  seal  of  th<        rnent.  They  spoke  out 
in  late  Februo:  ills  were  intro- 

duced that  wouk      aire  a  priest  to 
report  informal*,  i   al >out  sexual  abuse  of 
a  child  learned  in  confession  unless  the 
penitent  in  question  was  the  perpetrator. 


Church  law  allows  no  such  distinctions, 
saying  simply  that  the  priest  is  "absolute- 
ly forbidden"  to  betray  any  penitent. 

In  the  uproar  that  followed  public- 
opposition  by  the  two  cardinals,  the 
Senate  Judicial  Proceedings  Committee 
rejected  the  Senate  bill  unanimously  on 
Feb.  28.  An  identical  bill  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  was  withdrawn. 

Two  different  bills  were  introduced  in 
January  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  In 
the  Senate,  SB5 1  sought  an  exception  to 
the  clergy-penitent  privilege  in  the  case 
of  child  sexual  abuse  "when  the  penitent 
is  another  member  of  the  clergy."  In  the 
House,  HB58  would  retain  the  general 
clergy  privilege  of  confidentiality  except 
for  "any  communication  relating  to  the 
neglect  or  abuse  of  a  minor  child." 

The  Kentucky  Catholic  Conference 
opposed  both  measures.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 


the  conference's  executive  director, 
Vincent  E.  Senior,  called  the  proposals 
an  assault  on  the  First  Amendment's  pro- 
tection of  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
"The  confidentiality  of  the  confessional  is 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
must  not  be  infringed  upon  by  state  gov- 
ernment," he  said.  "If  this  legislation 
passes,  it  would  seriously  damage  the  his- 
torical inviolability  of  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion." Senior  told  CNS  that  testimony 
highlighting  complex  legal  problems  in 
both  bills  led  to  their  being  shelved  for 
die  Legislature's  current  regular  session, 
but  further  hearings  are  planned  before 
the  next  session. 

New  Hampshire  already  includes 
priests  and  ministers  as  mandatory 
reporters  of  child  abuse  and  says  attor- 
ney-client privilege  is  the  only  exception 
to  reporting  requirements.  But  a  new  bill 
in  the  state's  House  of  Representatives, 
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1 IB541,  would  amend  state  law  on  wit- 
ness privilege  in  court  to  say  the  privilege 
given  to  confidential  communication  with 
a  minister  of  religion  acting  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity  as  confessor  or  spiritual 
advisor  "shall  not  apply  to  the  disclosure 
of  information  relative  to  suspected  or 
confirmed  child  abuse." 

In  written  testimony  for  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  held  on  Feb.  1 1  by  the  House's 
Child  and  Family  Law  Committee, 
Diane  Murphy  Quinlan  of  the 
Manchester  diocesan  public  policy  office 
said  the  seal  of  confession  is  so  sacred 
that  a  priest  cannot  violate  it  "even  if 
doing  so  would  save  a  life  or  further  the 
ends  of  human  justice."  Legislation 
requiring  a  priest  to  testify  in  violation  of 
that  seal  would  interfere  with  the  consti- 
tutional "rights  of  Catholics  to  practice 
their  religion,"  she  said.  She  stressed  that 
the  seal  applies  only  to  information 
learned  in  sacramental  confession,  not  to 
anything  discovered  outside  the  sacra- 
ment, even  if  the  priest  learned  the  same 
thing  in  the  confessional. 

Current  Nevada  law  includes  "a  cler- 
gyman, practitioner  of  Christian  science 
or  religious  healer"  among  mandated 
reporters  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  but 
adds  the  exception,  "unless  he  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  abuse  or 
neglect  from  the  offender  during  a  con- 
fession." Bill  SB223,  introduced  in  the 
Nevada  Senate  on  March  3,  would  strike 
that  exception  clause.  Officials  of  the 
state's  two  dioceses,  Reno  and  Las 
Vegas,  immediately  objected,  saying  a 
priest  cannot  violate  the  seal  even  if  the 
state  orders  him  to  do  so. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  4, 
HI 321,  would  add  clergy  and  ministers 
of  religion  to  the  list  of  mandated 
reporters  of  child  abuse,  abandonment 
and  neglect.  For  such  cases  it  would 
explicidy  abrogate  any  right  of  privileged 
communications  "between  any  member 
of  the  clergy.. .and  a  person  seeking  spiri- 
tual counsel  and  advice." 

McCarron,  of  the  Florida  Catholic 
Conference,  said  the  conference  "would 
vigorously  work  to  have  that  provision" 
changed.  He  said  that  if  an  exception 
were  made  for  the  seal  of  confession,  the 
conference  would  "probably  not"  oppose 
making  clergy  mandated  reporters.  The 
state's  seven  dioceses  already  have  a 


common  policy  "that's  very  clear  on  the 
requirement  for  priests  and  other 
employees  to  report  any  known  or  sus- 
pected child  abuse,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Information,  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  New  Hampshire 
include  clergy  among  mandated 
reporters  of  child  abuse  and  allow  the 
attorney-client  privilege  as  the  only 
exception  to  mandatory  reporting 
requirements.  The  Texas  child  abuse 
reporting  law  permits  no  exceptions  for 
confidential  or  privileged  communica- 
tion, not  even  that  of  an  attorney  with 
his  client. 


Hong  Kong  Prelate  Surprised  at 
Chinese  Bishop's  Criticism 

Bishop  Joseph  Zen  Ze-kiun  of  Hong 
Kong  said  he  was  surprised  that  his 
opposition  to  an  anti-subversion  law  was 
criticized  by  a  bishop  of  the  govern- 
ment-controlled church  in  China.  He 
said  in  a  statement  on  March  7  that  his 
counterpart  in  China,  Bishop  Michael 
Fu  Tieshan  of  Beijing,  "is  in  a  situation 
where  he  can't  control  himself,"  report- 
ed UCA  News.  It  was  "strange  that 
Bishop  Fu  interferes  [in]  Hong  Kong's 
internal  affairs,"  said  Bishop  Zen,  a  fre- 
quent critic  of  the  anti-subversion  law. 
Bishop  Fu  said  that  the  law  was  impor- 
tant for  national  security  reasons  and 
should  be  supported  by  Hong  Kong 
clergy  and  bishops. 


Victims  of  Sexual  Abuse  by 
Priests,  Nuns  Hear  Apologies 

Victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests  and 
nuns  heard  apologies  on  March  9  at  a 
parish  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis.  Some  of  the  victims,  who 
included  men  and  women,  wept  as  they 
met  one-on-one  with  Catholic  lay  peo- 
ple, religious  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
priests  and  deacons  who  stood  along  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  parish  meeting 
room  at  Mary,  Mother  of  the  Church  in 
Burnsville,  Minn.  Those  who  apologized 
were  not  the  perpetrators,  but  they 
spoke  on  behalf  of  colleagues  who  were. 
"It  was  humbling,"  said  the  Rev.  James 
Zappa,  pastor  of  the  Burnsville  parish 


and  one  of  five  priests  who  participated. 
"It's  always  very  hard  to  idmit  that  my 
brothers  in  priesthood  h;    :  abused  peo- 
ple in  that  way.. .just  the  e\  1  that  would 
go  on."  A  60-year-old  won.     from  St. 
Paul,  who  said  she  is  still  ah     1  to  speak 
publicly  about  her  abuse  despn  nine 
years  of  working  through  the  trauma, 
said,  "I  don't  think  they've  ever  apolo- 
gized before." 


News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  Orlando  Quevedo  of 
Cotabato,  president  of  the  Philippine 
bishops'  conference,  said  citizens  in  the 
southern  Philippines  overwhelmingly 
reject  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  in  combat 
against  rebel  groups.  They  would  sup- 
port the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  if  they 
were  there  to  advise,  train  and  provide 
technical  and  logistical  support  to 
Philippine  troops,  he  said. 

•  Kathleen  L.  McChesney,  executive 
director  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Office  for 
Child  and  Youth  Protection,  has  told 
U.S.  dioceses  they  should  have  compre- 
hensive "safe  environment"  programs 
for  child  protection  in  place  by  June  20. 

•  The  Boston  archdiocesan  budget  will 
be  cut  to  $12  million  next  year,  half 
what  it  was  two  years  ago.  Mass  atten- 
dance was  down  14  percent  in  its  annual 
head-count  last  fall,  the  archdiocese 
reported. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  ordered  the 
preparation  of  a  shorter,  simpler  official 
version  of  the  865-page  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  new  text  is  to  pre- 
sent the  basics  of  Catholic  faith  and 
morals  "in  a  simple  and  clear  manner" 
and  serve  as  a  reference  point  for  the 
preparation  of  local  catechetical  materi- 
als, the  Vatican  said  on  March  7. 

•  The  percentage  of  television  programs 
depicting  sexual  intercourse  was  14  per- 
cent in  2001-2,  double  the  figure  of  7 
percent  in  1997-98,  reports  Kaiser 
Family  Foundation.  Another  study  in 
the  journal  Developmental  Psychol 
found  that  people  who  watch  more  vio- 
lence on  television  as  children,  and  who 
believe  the  violence  they  see  on  televi- 
sion is  true  to  life,  have  a  greater  chance 
of  being  more  aggressive  and  violent 
themselves  as  adults. 


From  CNS,  staff  anc'  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

f  f  lie  Desire  for  an 
CI  American  Empire 

£  How  did  we  go  from  the  war  on 
terrorism  to  the  war  on  Iraq? 5 


MY  mind,  like  the  minds 
of  many  Americans, 
could  easily  be  con- 
sumed with  thoughts  of 
attacking  Iraq.  There  is 
no  end  of  opinions,  information  and  dis- 
information about  why  it  should  or 
should  not  happen.  \Miat's  interesting  is 
that  the  more  we  learn  about  incremen- 
tal Iraqi  compliance  and  opposition  at 
home  and  abroad  to  war  at  this  time — 
and  the  more  obvious  it  becomes  that 
the  greater  threat  lies  in  North  Korea — 
the  more  obsessed  the  Bush  administra- 
tion becomes  with  Saddam  Hussein. 
Every  interview  and  discussion  comes 
down  to  the  question,  Is  war  inevitable  at 
this  point?  By  the  time  this  column 
appears,  that  question  may  be  moot.  But 
the  fact  is,  to  all  but  the  most  credulous 
observer,  war  against  Iraq  has  been 
inevitable  since  long  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  were  put  into  the 
field,  and  long  before  Bush's  disingenu- 
ous speech  to  the  United  Nations  last 
fall. 

The  question  many  of  us  keep 
returning  to  is,  How  did  we  go  from  the 
war  on  terrorism  to  the  war  on  Iraq? 
The  administration  decided  it,  but  when 
and  how  did  it  suddenly  become  the 
national  presumption?  The  president's 
post- 9/11  vow  to  vanquish  al  Qaeda — 
i.e.,  to  kill  Osama  bin  Laden — was  trans- 
muted, before  the  World  Trade  Center 
cleanup  was  even  near  completion,  into  a 
campaign  to  oust  Saddam  Hussein.  The 
real  answer  is  that  although  the  president 
and  his  inner  circle  find  it  unseemly  to 
say  so  publicly,  this  act  of  aggression — 
draped  in  the  righteous  garb  of  libera- 
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tion  and  national  security — has  been  a 
fait  accompli  since  Inauguration  Day. 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Bush  uses  the 
rhetoric  of  morality  to  define  his  actions 
toward  Iraq.  Like  many  Americans,  I  find 
myself  being  swayed  by  the  moral  strand 
in  the  hawkish  argument.  Look  at  what 
Saddam  has  done  to  his  own  people,  the 
argument  goes,  and  think  of  the  lives  we 
can  save  by  waging  a  pre-emptive  war  and 
ridding  the  world  of  this  evildoer.  Casting 
all  foreign  policy  decisions  in  starkly 
moral  terms  calls  upon  a  fundamental  fea- 
ture of  the  American  character:  an 
instinctive  sense  that  we  are  a  special  peo- 
ple— a  nation  with  a  moral  duty  to  spread 
freedom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  ever  since 
coming  to  global  consciousness  in  the 
waning  hours  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  President 
Bush  has  come  to  share  this  view,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  desire  to  see  good 
triumph  over  evil  is  genuine. 

What  I  find  unsatisfying  and  ulti- 
mately unsavory  about  the  pre-emptive 
war  argument  is  that  it  has  paid  lip  service 
to  the  diplomatic  and  inspections  process 
while  moving  abruptly  and  steadily 
toward  military  aggression.  Is  it  moral  to 
spend  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  and  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  military  per- 
sonnel into  harm's  way  to  attack  and  take 
over  a  country  that  our  government  can- 
not demonstrate  to  be  an  imminent 
threat  to  us?  Is  it  moral  to  proclaim  that 
war  is  a  last  resort  when  it  so  clearly  has 
been  the  primary  focus  all  along?  Is  it 
moral — or  is  it  moral  equivalence — to 
harness  Americans'  moral  outrage  over 
the  murder  of  thousands  of  innocent 
civilians  in  order  to  decimate  a  country 
and  in  the  process  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
diousands  of  other  innocent  civilians — 
and  then  call  it  collateral  damage? 

President  Bush's  optimism  with 


regard  to  invading  Iraq  is  nothing  if  not 
ambitious.  The  administration  claims 
that  this  war's  lofty  outcomes  will  not 
only  liberate  the  Iraqi  people  and  then 
make  Iraq  a  model  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Bush  is  also  on  record  as 
believing  that  the  war  would  bring  about 
"real  progress  to  peace  in  the  Mddle 
East  [and]  stability  with  oil-producing 
regions."  In  assessing  how  much  or  how 
far  we  should  share  the  president's  san- 
guine trust  in  the  likes  of  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the 
image  of  a  smiling  Rumsfeld  reaching  out 
to  shake  hands  with  Saddam  in  1983, 
when  the  brutal  dictator's  use  of  chemical 
weapons  evidendy  did  not  concern  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  (since  Saddam  was  using  them 
on  America's  enemy,  Iran). 

In  my  view,  doubters  of  every  politi- 
cal stripe  from  nations  around  the  world, 
including  our  own,  can  be  excused  for 
seeing  the  current  situation  as  further 
evidence  of  the  Bush  administration's 
apparent  desire  for  an  American  Empire. 
The  combination  of  our  total  military 
superiority  and  the  "Bush  doctrine"  of 
waging  pre-emptive,  and  if  necessary 
unilateral,  war  against  countries  or 
regimes  we  deem  intolerable  not  only 
contradicts  the  platform  on  which  Bush 
ran  for  office,  but  more  importantly 
alienates  us  from  most  of  the  civilized 
world.  Moreover,  every  time  the  United 
Nations  or  NATO  does  not  do  what 
Bush  wants,  he  calls  them  irrelevant.  His 
certainty  about  cutting  a  swath  through 
the  world  using  moral  fervor  and  military 
might  signals  a  conflict  of  cultures  that 
threatens  to  isolate  us  atop  an  extremely 
precarious  heap. 

I  question  the  probity  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  patronizingly  decides  for  all 
of  us  that  genuine  national  debate  is  not 
in  our  national  interest.  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing is  a  blunt  failure  in  the  very  qual- 
ity Bush  seems  to  think  he  is  displaying: 
leadership.  Intelligent  and  thoughtful 
people  who  love  this  country  are  deeply 
concerned — with  good  reason.  And 
whatever  comes  of  the  Iraqi  situation, 
voices  of  doubt  at  home  and  abroad  must 
not  be  shouted  down.  Walking  deafly 
and  carrying  a  big  stick  has  built  and 
destroyed  many  an  empire. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Just  War  is  only  a  part  of  Catholicism's  rich  theology  of  peace. 


Whither  the  'Just  War' : 


-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


IT  was  A  bold  move.  With  numerous  Vatican  officials  and  Pope  John  Paul  II 
himself  vigorously  voicing  criticism  of  a  possible  war  with  Iraq,  the  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  the  Holy  See  and  former  Republican  national  chairman,  Jim  Nicholson, 
invited  Michael  Novak  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  in  Washington  to 
Rome  to  argue  the  case  for  "preventive  war"  against  Iraq.  Nicholson's  invitation 
was  an  audacious  countermove  to  months  of  Vatican  resistance  to  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's military  policy. 

"If  we  knew  on  Sept.  10  what  was  going  to  happen  on  Sept.  11,"  asked  Nicholson, 
"would  we  not  have  been  justified  in  taking  some  action  against  that?"  Just  War,  the 
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amb;  -  aeci,  must  be  understood  in  "the  context 

the  ag(  vhicl  we  are  operating — the  almost  instan- 
taneo  d  in   lelivery  of  weapons  and  the  massive 

active  power  of  them." 

The  concept  of  preventive  war  itself  provoked  the 
Holv  Sees  opposition  on  the  theoretical  level;  the  loom- 
ing war  with  Iraq,  the  first  and  paradigmatic  application 
of  that  concept,  aroused  church  opposition  on  the  politi- 
cal level.  The  dispute  over  policy  is  also  a  dispute  over  the 
body  of  ideas  known  as  Just  War.  At  stake  is  the  direction 
Catholic  teaching  on  peace  and  war  has  taken  since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  how  it  evolves  in  response  to 
the  war  against  terror. 

Prior  to  Sept.  11,  2001,  official  Catholic  teaching  on 
the  Just  War  had  already  evolved  as  a  composite  of  non- 
violent and  just-war  elements.  This  was  a  departure  from 
post-Reformation  Catholicism,  when  the  Just  War  alone 
was  the  formal  Catholic  stance.  The  change,  which  had 
begun  at  Vatican  II,  accelerated  as  a  result  of  the  success- 
ful nonviolent  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  that 
brought  an  end  to  Communist  rule  in  1989.  Reflecting  on 
those  events  in  his  1991  encyclical  Centes'mms  Annus, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  offered  praise  for  the  nonviolent 
activists  who  toppled  the  Communist  regimes  that  had 
ruled  Eastern  Europe  and  voiced  his  opposition  to  war  as 
a  means  for  resolving  conflict. 

In  1993  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  in  The  Harvest  of 
Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace,  summarized  the  status  of  Catholic 
teaching  this  way: 

1)  In  situations  of  conflict,  our  constant  commitment 
ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  strive  for  justice  through 
nonviolent  means. 

2)  But  when  sustained  attempts  at  nonviolent  action 
fail  to  protect  the  innocent  against  fundamental  injustice, 
then  legitimate  political  authorities  are  permitted  as  a  last 
resort  to  employ  limited  force  to  rescue  the  innocent  and 
establish  justice. 

The  Critique  of  Current  Teaching 

For  several  years,  this  hybrid  Catholic  position  has  come 
under  attack  from  just-war  theorists  with  conservative 
political  leanings.  In  particular,  they  have  attacked  the 
notion  that  the  Just  War  and  nonviolence  share  in  com- 
"a  strong  presumption  against  war,"  a  formula  taken 
e  U.S.  bishops'  1983  pastoral  letter,  The  Challenge 
^sor  James  Turner  Johnson  of  Rutgers 
I  niversity,  in  his  book  Morality  and  Contemporary  Warfare 
(1999).  voiced  the  most  sustained  criticism  of  the  pre- 
sumption against  force,  objecting  that  it  is  an  innovation 
that  impedes  the  restoration  of  justice. 

The  antipathy  to  force  >wever,  is  as  old  as  St. 
Augustine,  the  patron  of  Ch     ian  just-war  theorists,  who 


wrote,  "It  is  a  higher  glory  still  to  stay  war  itself  with  a 
word  than  to  slay  men  with  the  sword,  and  to  maintain 
peace  by  peace,  not  by  war."  The  church's  acceptance  of 
nonviolence  is  joined  to  a  conviction  that  Christians — and 
all  people  of  good  will — are  obligated  to  resist  grave  pub- 
lic evil.  It  is  not  a  question  of  avoiding  violence  at  all 
costs,  but  rather  of  resisting  evil  as  far  as  possible  by  non- 
violent means,  resorting  to  force  "out  of  necessity"  only 
when  nonviolent  measures  fail.  The  duty  of  resisting  evil 
distinguishes  the  Catholic  approach  to  nonviolence  from 
the  nonresistant  pacifism  of  those  for  whom  violence  is  a 
signal  evil,  always  to  be  avoided. 

The  Scope  of  the  lus  ad  Bellum 

Another  point  of  contention  between  official  Catholic 
teaching  on  war  and  its  hawkish  critics  is  the  content  of 
the  ins  ad  bellum,  the  rules  governing  the  resort  to  war.  St. 
Augustine  had  originally  specified  three  such  norms:  just 
cause,  legitimate  authority  and  right  intention.  Over  the 
centuries,  in  response  to  the  historical  experience  of  war, 
moral  theologians  added  several  rules  to  Augustine's 
three. 

A  standard  like  "last  resort,"  for  example,  was  intend- 
ed to  curb  war-making  by  demanding  the  exploration  of 
alternatives  to  war.  Principles  like  those  of  proportionali- 
ty and  prospect  of  success  aimed  at  reducing  the  damage 
done  by  war  and  preventing  useless,  protracted  conflict. 
Think  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  or,  in  our  own  time,  the 
last  40  years  in  Colombia  or  the  period  from  the  1970's  to 
the  early  1990's  in  Afghanistan.  In  each  case  indecisive 
conflict  was  waged  for  decades,  leading  to  the  death  and 
maiming  of  noncombatants  and  the  wasting  of  their 
countries. 

For  critics,  these  long-established  principles  restrict 
the  options  open  to  policy  makers  and  military  planners. 
The  hierarchy's  current  application  of  the  principles,  the 
critics  believe,  demonstrates  that  Catholic  just-war  ethics 
has  been  infected  by  an  inordinate  revulsion  at  the  dead- 
liness  of  modern  warfare.  They  would  prefer  to  revert  to 
the  Augustinian  triad  (just  cause,  legitimate  authority  and 
right  intention).  But  in  fact,  they  seldom  discuss  right 
intention — they  presume  political  leaders  know  best — 
and  by  proper  authority  they  mean  the  nation-state,  never 
the  United  Nations,  which  they  scorn.  In  effect,  they  rely 
solely  on  the  principle  of  just  cause.  But  just  cause  alone 
does  not  make  a  just  war.  In  just  war  theory,  the  function 
of  a  set  of  criteria  is  to  point  out  that  other  conditions  in 
addition  to  just  cause  must  be  met  before  a  war  is  judged 
to  be  moral. 

After  Sept.  11,  moralists  of  the  permissive  school — as 
I  call  them  for  their  willingness  to  justify  most  govern- 
ment policies — reasoned  that  the  war  on  terror  warranted 
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notion.  Preventive  war,  he  said,  "does  not  appear  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church.'''  Likewise,  Archbishop 
Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the  Vatican  foreign  minister, 
declared,  "No  provision  is  made  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  preventive  war."  The  U.S.  bishops  have  also 
expressed  concern  over  "proposals  to  expand  dramatically 
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ambassador  argued,  must  be  understood  in  "the  conte 
if  the  ag«        hi         are  operating — the  almost  instai 
taneous  speed  in  delivery  of  weapons  and  the  massi1 
destructive  power  of  them." 

The  concept  of  preventive  war  itself  provoked  tl 
Holv  See's  opposition  on  the  theoretical  level;  the  loon 
ing  war  with  Iraq,  the  first  and  paradigmatic  applicatic 
of  that  concept,  aroused  church  opposition  on  the  polit 
cal  level.  The  dispute  over  policy  is  also  a  dispute  over  tl 
body  of  ideas  known  as  Just  War.  At  stake  is  the  directic 
Catholic  teaching  on  peace  and  war  has  taken  since  tl 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  how  it  evolves  in  response 
the  war  against  terror. 

Prior  to  Sept.  11,  2001,  official  Catholic  teaching  c 
the  Just  YV  ar  had  already  evolved  as  a  composite  of  noi 
violent  and  just-war  elements.  This  was  a  departure  fro 
post- Reformation  Catholicism,  when  the  Just  War  aloi 
was  the  formal  Catholic  stance.  The  change,  which  hi 
begun  at  Vatican  II,  accelerated  as  a  result  of  the  succes 
ful  nonviolent  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  th 
brought  an  end  to  Communist  rule  in  1989.  Reflecting  c 
those  events  in  his  1991  encyclical  Centesimus  Anm 
Pope  John  Paul  II  offered  praise  for  the  nonviole; 
activists  who  toppled  the  Communist  regimes  that  h; 
ruled  Eastern  Europe  and  voiced  his  opposition  to  war 
a  means  for  resolving  conflict. 

In  1993  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  in  The  Harvest 
Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace,  summarized  the  status  of  Catho! 
teaching  this  way: 

1)  In  situations  of  conflict,  our  constant  commitme 
ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  strive  for  justice  throut 
nonviolent  means. 

2)  But  when  sustained  attempts  at  nonviolent  actic 
fail  to  protect  the  innocent  against  fundamental  injustic 
then  legitimate  political  authorities  are  permitted  as  a  la 
resort  to  employ  limited  force  to  rescue  the  innocent  ar 
establish  justice. 

The  Critique  of  Current  Teaching 

For  several  years,  this  hybrid  Catholic  position  has  con 
under  attack  from  just-war  theorists  with  conservath 
political  leanings.  In  particular,  they  have  attacked  tl 
notion  that  the  Just  War  and  nonviolence  share  in  con 
mon  "a  strong  presumption  against  war,"  a  formula  takt 
from  the  U.S.  bishops'  1983  pastoral  letter,  The  Challen 
of  Peace.  Professor  James  Turner  Johnson  of  Rutge_„ 
Uni  versity,  in  his  book  Morality  and  Contemporan  Waif  are 
(1999),  voiced  the  most  sustained  criticism  of  the  pre- 
sumption against  force,  objecting  that  it  is  an  innovation 
that  impedes  the  restoration  of  justice. 

The  antipathy  to  fore  owever,  is  as  old  as  St. 
Augustine,  the  patron  of  Ci      ian  just-war  theorists,  who 
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to  be  moral. 

After  Sept.  11,  moralists  of  the  permissive  school — as 
I  call  them  for  their  willingness  to  justify  most  govern- 
ment policies — reasoned  that  the  war  on  terror  warranted 
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disregard  of  what  they  termed  the  "limiting  principles" 
among  the  ad  helium  rules,  norms  like  last  resort  and  pro- 
portionality, in  favor  of  the  "legitimating"  ones,  like  just 
cause  and  proper  authority.  Professor  Johnson's  position, 
for  example,  is  that  the  limiting  principles  are  an  obstacle 
to  government's  taking  action  to  fulfill  its  clear  duty  to 
repress  evil  and  restore  justice. 

Preventive  War  and  Just  Cause 

In  the  last  year,  the  gulf  between  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
(and  mainline  Catholic  just-war  theorists)  and  their  crit- 
ics has  widened,  first  over  the  president's  National 
Security  Strategy  and  then  over  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Iraq.  The  administration  made  pre-emption  and  preven- 
tion the  cornerstone  of  its  military  policy  in  the  war  on 
terror.  The  United  States,  in  the  words  of  the  N.S.S., 
asserts  its  prerogative  "to  exercise  its  right  of  self-defense 
by  acting  pre-emptively."  In  especially  threatening  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  attack  first  "to  forestall  or  prevent  hos- 
tile acts"  (see  Maryann  Cusimano  Love,  "Real 
Prevention:  Alternatives  to  Force,"  America,  1/20).  In  a 
further  move,  bound  to  antagonize  allies  as  well  as  adver- 
saries, it  also  declared  that  it  would  brook  no  competitors, 
asserting  U.S.  dominance  over  all  potential  rivals,  a  posi- 
tion directly  at  odds  with  the  Augustinian  notion  of  right 
intention,  which  excludes  the  libido  donrinandi,  the  lust  for 
power. 

Pre-emption — a  military  strike  made  in  order  to  gain 
the  advantage  when  an  enemy  attack  is  believed  to  be 
imminent — has  been  an  accepted,  though  morally  worri- 
some, military  tactic  for  some  years.  The  moral  philoso- 
pher Michael  Walzer,  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies,  had  argued  in  his  Just  and  Unjust  Wars  (1977)  that 
a  nation  might  pre-empt  a  crippling  attack  by  another  if 
the  attack  were  both  imminent  and  grave.  As  proposed  by 
the  administration,  preventive  war,  however,  aims  to 
block  the  acquisition  or  transfer  ot  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  when  attack  is  neither  imminent  nor  grave  in 
the  sense  of  threatening  either  the  nation's  survival  or  a 
crippling  blow  to  its  defensive  capacity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Catholic  just-war  teaching, 
preventive  war  is  a  dangerous  innovation.  If  the  distinc- 
tion between  aggression  and  defensive  war  is  blurred, 
then  the  world  is  threatened  with  a  war  of  all  against  all. 
In  Rome,  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  dismissed  the 
notion.  Preventive  war,  he  said,  "does  not  appear  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church."  Likewise,  Archbishop 
Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the  Vatican  foreign  minister, 
declared,  "No  provision  is  made  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  preventive  war."  The  U.S.  bishops  have  also 
expressed  concern  over  "proposals  to  expand  dramatically 
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the  traditional  limits  on  just  cause  to  prevent  uses  of  mili- 
\  for  i     <m  threatening  regimes  or  to  deal  with 

weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

An  a  Fortiori  Argument 

Making  the  administration's  case  for  war,  Michael  Novak 
punted  when  it  came  to  the  White  House's  own  rationale 
for  preventive  war.  Instead,  he  argued  that  war  against  Iraq 
would  be  an  enforcement  of  the  1991  cease-fire  agreement 
that  had  ended  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  The  new  potential  for 
the  "asymmetrical  warfare"  demonstrated  by  Sept.  11,  he 
contended,  "threw  the  behavior  of  Saddam  Hussein  into  an 
entirely  new  light,  and  enhanced  the  danger  Saddam 
Hussein  poses  to  the  civilized  world  a  hundredfold." 

War  against  Iraq,  Novak  reasoned,  could  be  justified  on 
traditional  just-war  grounds  adapted  to  the  new  reality  of 
asymmetrical  warfare,  as  demonstrated  by  the  events  of 
9/11.  "The  normal  criteria  watched  for  by  just- war  theorists 
were  not  literally  present,"  he  added,  "neither  conventional 
military  movements,  nor  visible  signs  of  imminent  attack, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  hostile  nation  state.  The  horror  of 
the  damage  was  immense,  just  the  same."  Like  the  adminis- 
tration, Novak  makes  no  solid  connection  between  Saddam 
and  al  Qaeda.  He  argues  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  case. 
If  al  Qaeda  could  kill  3,000  people  with  four  captured  air- 
liners, what  more  damage  could  Saddam  do  with  its  quanti- 
ties of  biological  and  chemical  weapons? 


In  fact,  by  making  the  a  fortiori  case  against  Iraq,  Mr. 
Novak  had  made  a  concrete  case  for  preventive  war  while 
avoiding  the  term.  But  he  made  an  argument  for  war  with- 
out examining  the  facts  and  neglecting  expert  judgment. 
Fact:  During  the  gulf  war,  air  raids  destroyed  no  Scud  mis- 
siles; after  the  war,  inspectors  found  and  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  them.  Expert  (C.I.A.)  opinion:  Existing  policies — 
which  could  be  made  more  robust — have  contained 
Saddam,  and  war  could  push  him  to  use  what  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  he  possesses. 

An  Inapplicable  Theory? 

In  his  addness  to  the  diplomatic  corps  in  January,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  declared  that  war  "is  always  a  defeat  for  humanity." 
With  respect  to  a  war  against  Iraq,  he  added,  "War  is  never 
just  another  means  that  one  can  choose  to  employ  for  set- 
tling differences  between  nations."  For  proponents  of  the 
Just  War,  however,  the  most  serious  challenge  came  from 
Archbishop  Renato  Martino,  the  new  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace.  The  archbishop 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  Just  War  and  the  death 
penalty.  Recalling  how  the  Catechimt  of  the  Catholic  Church 
had  to  be  revised  to  reflect  accurately  the  church's  evolving 
position  on  retributive  justice  in  light  of  society's  capacity  to 
protect  itself  without  capital  punishment,  Martino  noted, 
"Modern  society  has  to  have,  and  it  has,  die  means  to  avoid 
war." 
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The  notion  that  the  Just  War  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
death  penalty  would  have  serious  implications.  Just  war 
would  be  admitted  in  principle,  but  hardly  ever  in  practice. 
Absent  the  institution  of  effective  alternative  conflict-reso- 
lution mechanisms  and  a  standby  U.N.  force,  official 
Catholic  teaching  would  have  become  functionally  pacifist, 
just  as  critics  like  George  Weigel  have  argued  for  some 
time.  If  this  were  true,  much  would  change  for  Catholics, 
from  military  service  to  conscientious  objection  and  mili- 
tary chaplaincy.  The  salience  of  the  church's  use  of  just-war 
criteria  to  prevent  and  limit  war  would  also  be  greatly 
reduced,  as  would  its  ability  to  provide  moral  commentary 
on  the  formation  of  military  policy  and  the  actual  conduct 
of  war. 

Archbishop  Martino  is  not  the  first  Vatican  voice  to  urge 
the  church  to  discard  the  Just  War  as  outmoded.  As  early  as 
the  First  Vatican  Council  (1870)  delegates  circulated  a  peti- 
tion against  war.  After  the  first  gulf  war,  La  Civilta 
Cattolica,  a  Jesuit  journal  that  is  regularly  reviewed  by  the 
Vatican  before  publication,  editorialized  that  it  was  time  to 
abandon  the  Just  War.  Now  as  then,  others  in  the  Vatican 
have  felt  compelled  to  insist,  as  Joaquin  Navarro- Vals,  the 
head  of  the  Vatican  Press  Office,  did  recently,  that  "the  pope 
is  not  a  pacifist."  The  Just  War  has  its  defenders  in  the 
Vatican  as  well. 

Whither  Catholic  Teaching? 

Today  Catholicism  adheres  to  a  rich  theology  ot  peace,  of 
which  the  Just  War  is  only  part.  With  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Pacem  in  Terris,  time  has  come  to  draw  the  various 
pieces  of  this  teaching  into  a  coherent  teaching  on  peace 
and  war.  The  positive  elements  of  the  teaching — the 
defense  of  human  rights,  the  right  to  integral  human 
development,  support  for  international  law  and  global 
institutions  as  well  as  the  relatively  new  teaching  on  non- 
violence and  forgiveness — need  clearer  articulation,  so 
they  can  serve  as  a  platform  for  a  positive  pastoral  pro- 
gram for  peace. 

There  is  special  need  to  elaborate  the  still  inchoate 
teaching  on  nonviolence  and  the  teaching  on  world  order, 
especially  on  the  authority  of  international  organizations, 
a  part  of  the  teaching  that  is  often  rejected  by  those  wed- 
ded to  the  use  of  force.  One  thing  is  clear:  The  tradition 
has  evolved  to  the  point  where  authoritative  clarification 
is  in  order.  The  long-awaited  Compendium  of  Catholic 
Social  Teaching,  called  for  in  1997  by  the  Special  Assembly 
of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  for  America,  may  help  illuminate 
some  of  these  issues.  In  the  meantime,  the  church's  teach- 
ing on  peacemaking,  nonviolence  and  Just  War,  though 
incomplete,  can  provide  valuble  help  to  Catholics  and 
others  as  they  grapple  with  the  moral  issues  of  war  and 
peace.  0 
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Christ  and/or  Aquarius? 

A  new  Vatican  document  reflects  on  the  'New  Age. ' 

BY  THOMAS  RYAN 


A document  entitled  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bearer  of 
the  Water  of  Life:  A  Christian  Reflection  on  the  "New 
Age"  was  jointly  released  by  four  Vatican  offices 
on  Feb.  3  in  Rome  as  a  90-page  booklet  complete 
with  a  select  glossary  of  New  Age  terms. 

There  is  a  chorus  of  voices  in  the  text,  and  they  are  not 
always  singing  in  harmony.  While  one  hears  the  pastoral 
voice  seeking  "to  engage  in  dialogue  with  those  who  are 
influenced  by  New  Age  thought,"  one  also  hears  the  dogmat- 
ic voice  responding  to  those  who  ask  if  it  is  possible  to 
believe  in  both  Christ  and  Aquarius  that  "this  is  very  much 
an  either-or  situation."  While  the  tone  is  dialogical  and  pas- 
toral, the  content  is  the  product  of  a  mind  made  up. 

hi  the  beginning,  the  text  says  that  "it  would  be  unwise 
and  untrue  to  say  that  everything  connected  with  the  Nezv 
Age  movement  is  good,  or  that  everything  about  it  is  bad." 
Toward  the  end  it  declares  that  "the  Gnostic  nature  of  this 
movement  calls  us  to  judge  it  in  its  entirety.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Christian  faith,  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  some 
elements  of  New  Age  religiosity  as  acceptable  to  Christians, 
while  rejecting  others."  Shortly  thereafter,  it  states  "the  pope 
recognizes  in  this  cultural  trend  some  positive  aspects,  such 
as  the  search  for  meaning  in  life,  a  new  ecological  sensitivity 
and  the  desire  to  go  beyond  a  cold,  rationalistic  religiosity." 
Many  voices  indeed. 

The  Working  Group  for  New  Religious  Movements, 
h  is  responsible  for  this  reflection,  produced  in  1986  a 
iment  entitled  Sects  and  New  Religious  Movements. 


5  RYAN,  C.S.P.,  directs  the  Paulist  North  American  Office 
nical  and  Interreligious  Relations  in  New  York  City, 
ithor  of  Prayers  of  Heart  and  Body:  Meditations  and 
ristian   Spiritual  Practice  and   Disciplines  for 
Interfaith  Perspectives. 


Involved  in  this  ongoing  collaboration  are  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Culture,  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Inter- 
Religious  Dialogue,  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  and  the  Congregation  for  the 
Evangelization  of  Peoples.  Since  the  reflection  on  the  New 
Age  raised  some  doctrinal  issues,  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  also  weighed  in. 

The  five  offices  undoubtedly  recognized  the  uneven 
emphases  in  the  text,  which  is  perhaps  why  they  released  it 
as  a  "provisional"  document,  whose  stated  purpose  is  "to 
help  Catholics  find  a  key  to  understanding  the  basic  princi- 
ples behind  New  Age  thinking,  so  that  they  can  then  make  a 
Christian  evaluation." 

This  is  not  an  easy  undertaking.  The  phenomenon  called 
New  Age  is  slippery:  it  is  a  loose  association  of  people  who 
by  and  large  never  meet  as  such,  an  association  of  ideas  that 
are  not  articulated  with  the  clarity  of  doctrines  in  main- 
stream religions,  and  a  disparate  association  of  activities. 

Despite  this  handicap,  the  chorus  of  voices  hits  some 
richly  resonant  notes  and  makes  a  genuinely  positive  contri- 
bution to  its  stated  goal  of  encouraging  discernment.  Here 
are  some  of  the  points  most  worth  noting. 

In  New  Age,  the  reflection  points  out,  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  is  fudged.  "Human  actions  are  the 
fruit  of  either  illumination  or  ignorance.  Hence  we  cannot 
condemn  anyone  and  nobody  needs  forgiveness....  There  is 
no  sin;  only  imperfect  knowledge." 

In  the  New  Age  search  for  wholeness,  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  eliminate  all  forms  of  "dualism" — between  creator  and 
creature,  humanity  and  nature,  spirit  and  matter,  male  and 
female,  earth  and  cosmos.  "Otherness"  yields  to  "transper- 
sonality." 

New  Age  thinking  also  involves  "a  fundamental  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  the  human  person  by  means  of  a  wide 
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variety  of  techniques  and  therapies,"  in  contrast  to  the 
Christian  view  of  cooperation  with  divine  grace.  Consistent 
with  this,  the  understanding  of  reincarnation  is  not  that  of 
Eastern  religions  (that  is,  painful  purification),  but  the 
Western  version  of  a  gradual  ascent  toward  the  perfect 
development  of  one  s  potential. 

The  document  notes  that  an  "implicit  pantheism"  is  at 
work  in  New  Age  thinking  in  the  sense  that  becoming  divine 
basically  means  recognizing  and  accepting  that  we  are 
divine,  in  contrast  to  the  Christian  understanding  of 
divinization  as  possible  only  by  virtue  of  God's  free  gift  of 
grace  working  in  us — a  union  seen  as  communion,  as  unity 
in  community.  "There  is  no  need  for  a  Revelation  or 
Salvation  which  would  come  to  people  from  outside  them- 
selves," the  reflection  observes,  "but  simply  a  need  to  expe- 
rience the  salvation  hidden  within  themselves  by  mastering 
psycho-physical  techniques  leading  to  enlightenment." 

To  be  sure,  there  is  New  Age  talk  of  God  (as  an  imper- 
sonal energy,  immanent  in  the  world  with  which  it  forms  a 
cosmic  unity),  but  it  is  not  a  personal  God.  There  is  talk  of 
Christ  (someone  who  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  divine  con- 
sciousness of  his  or  her  Christie  nature),  but  the  reference  is 


not  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ. 

Spirituality  in  New  Age  terms  means  "experiencing 
states  of  consciousness  dominated  by  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
fusion  with  the  Whole,  so  mysticism  refers  not  to  meeting 
the  transcendent  God  in  the  fullness  of  love...imt  to  an  exhil- 
arating sense  of  being  at  one  with  the  universe.'  How  much 
do  the  activities  in  which  people  are  involved,  tht  document 
asks,  enable  them  to  work  for  the  common  goo  J 5  "The 
question  to  ask  is  whether  diey  promote  self  ov  solidarity,  not 
only  with  whales,  trees,  or  like-minded  people,  but  widi  the 
whole  of  creation  including  the  whole  of  humanity." 

Care  for  the  environment,  in  general  terms,  is  welcomed 
as  a  timely  sign  of  a  fresh  concern  for  what  God  has  given  us, 
but  a  "deep  ecology,"  which  sees  the  cosmos  permeated  with 
a  divine  soul  or  spirit,  raises  once  again  the  specter  of  pan- 
dieism. 

"What  really  is  new,"  the  reflection  states,  "is  that  New 
Age  is  a  conscious  search  for  an  alternative  to  Western  cul- 
ture and  its  Judeo-Christian  religious  roots." 

in  reading  these  points  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  identifiable  organization  called  New  Age. 
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Somewhat  analogous  to  the  Vatican's  refutation  of 
Modern  i  the  20th  century,  these  points  are 

drawn  from  various  currents  that  are  in  loose  association 
with  one  another,  and  the  mere  listing  of  them  can  suggest 
there  is  more  reality  or  coherence  to  the  movement  than  it 
actually  has.  That  said,  the  tone  of  this  document  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  decree  Lamentabiti  and  the  encyclical 
Pascendi,  which  condemned  Modernism  in  a  way  that  failed 
to  make  careful  distinctions.  These  reflections  are  offered  as 
an  aid  in  discernment  for  those  who  are  exploring  contem- 
porary religiosity  for  sound  reference  points  out  of  a  desire 
to  realize  greater  fullness  in  their  lives.  It  is  clearly  a  call  to 
Christians  to  open  their  own  treasure  chest  and  become 
more  familiar  with  the  riches  within.  "Emphasizing  what  is 
lacking  in  other  approaches  should  not  be  the  main  priori- 
ty" the  reflection  says.  "It  is  more  a  question  of  constantly 
revisiting  the  sources  of  our  own  faith,  so  that  we  can  offer 
a  good,  sound  presentation  of  the  Christian  message." 

The  reflection  cites  Zen  and  yoga  as  "traditions  which 
flow  into  New  Age"  and  describes  Zen,  yoga  and  transcen- 
dental meditation  as  "leading  to  an  experience  of  self-fulfill- 
ment and  enlightenment."  While  New  Age  has  not  hesitat- 
ed to  draw  upon  these  practices,  the  yogic  and  Buddhist  tra- 
ditions themselves,  which  predate  and  stand  on  their  own 
outside  of  the  New  Age  movement,  would  have  critical 
things  to  say,  for  example,  about  their  commercialization 
under  New  Age  auspices  and  their  use  for  purposes  of  self- 
centered  fulfillment.  These  consciousness  disciplines  may 
thus  be  colored  in  the  experience  of  some  with  a  New  Age 
emphasis  on  "self-power"  versus  "other-power";  for  exam- 
ple, one  relies  on  one's  own  concentration  and  awareness  in 
order  to  move  the  ego  to  a  deeper  identity. 

As  the  document  implies,  it  is  incumbent  on  Christians 
working  with  these  disciplines  to  apply  to  their  practice  a 
Christian  understanding.  The  understanding  that  distin- 
guishes the  Christian  approach  to  a  spiritual  practice  or 
method  is  not  that  one  will  achieve  union  with  God  by  dint 
of  one's  own  effort,  but  that  through  the  practice  one  will 
provide  the  opening  where  God's  grace  can  effectively  enter 
in  and  do  its  healing,  transforming  and  unifying  work. 
Further,  what  makes  a  particular  practice  Christian  is  not  its 
source,  but  its  intent.  If  one's  intent  in  assuming  a  particu- 
lar practice  is  to  deepen  awareness  in  Christ,  then  it  is 
his  is  not  one's  intent,  then  even  the  reading  of 
Scriptures  loses  its  authenticity. 

a  occasion  for  dialogue  here,  and  the  softer, 
le  of  the  document  renders  service  in  reminding 
ians  ol  the  logic  and  dynamic  of  Christian  prayer.  At 
our  dialogue  with  other  religions  today, 
we  need  to  accept  humbly  the  wisdom  now  available  to  us 
from  particular  Eastern  religions,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  body.  Christian  faith  may  have  the  highest  theology  of 


the  body  among  all  religions,  but  it  also  has  one  of  the  low- 
est levels  of  practice.  Selective  attention  to  Eastern  spiritual 
practices  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  fully  embodied 
Christian  life.  They  can  also  provide  challenge  to  the  secu- 
larization of  the  body  dominant  in  Western  science  and  cul- 
tural life. 

a  "provisional"  document,  such  as  this  one,  invites  discus- 
sion and  recognizes  that  further  refinement  is  possible. 
Here  are  some  points  that  I  hope  the  Working  Group  on 
New  Religious  Movements  might  revisit. 

Gnosticism  is  cited  as  a  wellspring  for  New  Age 
thought.  A  dualistic  religious  movement  that  emerged  in 
the  second  century,  Gnosticism  presented  salvation  as  a 
result  of  the  freeing  of  spiritual  elements  from  an  evil  mate- 
rial environment.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  sense  this 
holds  true  for  New  Age  thought,  whose  consistent  tenden- 
cy, as  the  Vatican  text  repeatedly  notes,  is  to  overcome  all 
forms  of  dualism,  delighting  in  our  physical  being  and 
merging  with  the  material  universe  through  it.  Perhaps  its 
references  to  Gnosticism  are  more  limited  to  Gnostic  recla- 
mation of  a  privileged  knowledge  of  God  and  of  human  des- 
tiny from  secret  traditions  and  revelations,  but  more  quali- 
fication is  needed  here. 

Twelve-step  programs  are  listed  among  a  wide  range  of 
practices  that  advertising  connected  with  New  Age  pur- 
portedly covers.  The  text  later  recognizes  that  some  prac- 
tices are  incorrectly  labeled  as  New  Age  and  are  not  truly 
associated  with  its  worldview,  saying  "this  only  adds  to  the 
confusion."  The  inclusion  of  12-Step  programs  in  the  doc- 
ument is  a  case  in  point.  Wdely  considered  a  gift  of 
American  spirituality  to  world  spirituality7,  the  12  steps  are 
generally  viewed  to  be  in  harmony  with  Pauline  and 
Augustinian  spirituality;  acknowledging  one's  helplessness 
apart  from  grace,  doing  a  moral  inventory,  seeking  forgive- 
ness for  wrongs  committed  and  recognizing  a  transcendent 
power. 

At  several  points  in  the  text,  the  Christian  contemplative 
and  mystical  tradition  also  seems  to  be  given  short  shrift. 
Christian  prayer,  the  document  argues,  is  not  an  exercise  in 
stillness.  Countless  monastics,  as  well  as  the  now  worldwide 
network  of  meditators  in  the  Christian  meditation  groups  of 
Dom  John  Main,  O.S.B.,  or  the  centering  prayer  groups  of 
Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O.,  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
this.  The  recovery  of  the  contemplative  tradition  of 
Christian  prayer  as  a  birthright  for  all  the  baptized  has  been 
one  of  the  great  graces  of  our  time  and  has  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire  around  the  world.  One  might  justifiably  ask, 
Where  is  the  witness  here  to  the  wonderfully  rich  Christian 
apophatic  tradition? 

In  the  same  vein,  the  reflection  asserts  that  the  Christian 
concept  of  God  is  very  clear.  Yet  Augustine,  Anselm  and 
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Thomas  Aquinas  are  all  on  record  as  acknowledging  our 
limitations  in  knowing  who  or  what  God  is.  The  whole 
Christian  apophatic  tradition  is  built  upon  the  awareness 
that  all  our  words  and  images  and  concepts  are  inadequate 
to  grasp  God  and  thus  ultimately  break  apart,  leaving  us,  in 
the  words  of  die  psalmist,  to  "be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God." 

Our  mystical  tradition  deserves  a  fuller  voice  in  the  doc- 
ument in  any  ongoing  dialogue.  It  is  true  that  "absorption 
of  the  human  I  in  the  divine  will  never  be  possible,"  as  the 
text  declares;  but,  absorption  aside,  Jesus,  Peter,  Paul  and 
many  other  Christian  mystics  have  used  radical  language  to 
describe  our  communion  with  God.  "So  that  they  may  be 
one  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them,  and  you  in  me,  that  they  may 
become  completely  one"  (Jn  17:23).  "Thus  he  has  given 
us.. .his  precious  and  very  great  promises,  so  that  through 
them  you  may... become  participants  of  the  divine  nature"  (2 
Pt  1 :4).  "I  live  now,  not  I,  but  Christ  lives  in  me"  (Gal  2:20). 
John  of  the  Cross  speaks  of  "a  total  transformation  in  the 
Beloved"  in  his  Spiritual  Canticle:  "This  union  resembles  the 
light  of  a  star  or  candle  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  for  what 
then  sheds  light  is  not  the  star  or  the  candle,  but  the  sun, 
which  has  absorbed  the  other  two  into  its  own." 

On  another  front,  the  text  refers  to  a  concerted  effort  to 
"invent  a  Global  Ethic,  an  ethical  framework  which  would 
reflect  the  global  nature  of  contemporary  culture,  eco- 
nomics and  politics."  It  disparagingly  relates  this  effort  to 
the  New  Age  goal  of  superseding  or  transcending  particu- 
lar religions  in  order  to  create  space  for  a  universal  religion 
that  could  unite  humanity.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  color 
with  this  brush  the  "Initial  Declaration  Towards  a  Global 
Ethic"  produced  by  a  group  of  200  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians representing  the  world's  communities  of  faith  and 
signed  by  respective  leaders  from  all  religions  at  the  World 
Parliament  of  Religions  in  1993  in  Chicago.  They  affirmed 
that  "a  common  set  of  core  values  is  found  in  the  teachings 
of  the  religions,  and  that  these  form  the  basis  of  a  global 
ethic."  The  Catholic  Church  in  general  and  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  particular  have  been  consistent  proponents  of 
staking  out  such  common  ground.  And  it  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  that  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  signed  the 
statement. 

In  some  of  these  points,  such  as  our  mystical  and  con- 
templative traditions  or  the  effort  to  forge  some  principles 
of  a  global  ethic,  one  sees  the  same  tendency  that  played  out 
in  debates  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation  and  Counter 
Reformation.  One  side,  in  an  effort  to  highlight  perceived 
shortcomings  in  the  approach  of  the  other  side,  overstates 
its  case  for  clarity's  sake  and  in  so  doing  overlooks  some 
areas  of  genuine  overlap  in  their  respective  approaches.  It 
has  taken  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  Churches  450  years 
finally  to  admit  some  legitimacy  in  each  other's  approaches 


to  justification  and  to  recognize  that  there  is  some  common 
ground. 

the  most  important  lines  in  die  document,  I  beh  e,  are 
these:  "It  is  essential  to  see  whether  phenomena  linked  to  this 
[New  Age]  movement  reflect  or  conflict  with  the  Christian 
vision  of  God,  the  human  person  and  the  world.  The  mere 
use  of  the  term  New  Age  in  itself  means  little,  if  anything. 
The  relationship  of  the  person,  group,  practice  or  commodi- 
ty to  the  central  tenets  of  Christianity  is  what  counts." 

The  Vatican's  Christian  Reflection  on  the  "New  Age"  could 
be  seen  as  an  expression  of  the  Catholic  Church's  readiness  to 
engage  the  modern  world  in  constructively  critical  dialogue; 
or  it  could  be  seen  as  a  call  to  arms  to  defend  the  faith  on  a 
European  continent  with  shrinking  levels  of  Christian  prac- 
tice. There  is  probably  something  of  both  in  it.  Whatever 
reservations  we  may  have  about  this  text,  the  commitment  to 
reflection  and  dialogue  with  cultural  and  religious  currents  of 
our  time  is  eminently  positive.  There  is  a  humble  recognition 
that  "the  search  which  often  leads  people  to  the  New  Age  is 
a  genuine  yearning  for  a  deeper  spirituality,  for  something 
which  will  touch  their  hearts,  and  for  a  way  of  making  sense 
of  a  confusing  and  often  alienating  world."  Christians  are 
challenged,  says  the  text  in  closing,  "to  take  the  message  of 
the  cathedrals  [traditional  religions]  to  the  people  in  the 
world-wide  [New  Age]  fair."  0 


Open  the  door  to  your  future. . . 
...to  rest,  reflect,  relax  and  renew! 
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Ccii temporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 

The  fourth  in  a  series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


Traditional  devotions  can  provoke  a  wide 
variety  of  reactions  among  contemporary 
Catholics.  For  many,  the  devotional  life  discov- 
ered during  childhood  has  never  lost  its  appeal. 
For  some  it  has  always  remained  on  the  fringes  of  their 
Catholicism.  For  still  others  it  seems  inconsistent  with  a 
mature  faith — and  even  vaguely  superstitious.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  studies  suggest  that  younger  Catholics 
may  be  more  open  than  their  immediate  elders  to  tradition- 
al devotions. 

This  variety  of  responses  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions: What  do  traditional  devotions  have  to  say  to  contem- 
porary Catholics?  How  might  a  devotion  that  has  seen  its 
popularity  wax  and  wane  (and  now  wax  again)  speak  to 
Catholics  unfamiliar  with  its  appeal?  Can  devotions  that 
often  carry  heavy  theological  and  cultural  baggage  find  a 
place  in  the  post- Vatican  II  church?  In  short,  what  might 
devotions  mean  today? 

This  series  for  Lent  and  Easter  focuses  on  the  world  of 
devotions  in  the  life  of  contemporary  believers.  America 
asked  a  number  of  writers,  many  of  them  younger  Catholics, 
to  speak  about  a  favorite  devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  the 
writers  life  and  its  possible  role  in  the  life  of  contemporary 
believers.  In  this  fourth  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  two:  lita- 
nies and  pilgrimages. 

•>!   S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


Litanies 


WILLIAM  GRIFFIN,  an  editor  and  translator,  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books,  including  Clive  Staples  Lewis:  A  Dramatic 
Life.  His  latest  translation  is  St.  Augustine's  Sermons  to  the 
People:  Advent,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Epiphany.  Mr.  Griffin 
lives  in  Alexandria,  La.,  with  his  wife,  Emilie. 

BY  THE  TIME  OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  (died  604),  the 

Litany  of  Saints,  first  of  the  great  Latin  litanies,  was  a 
full-blown,  dress-up  affair.  Best  vestments  and  all  of  that. 
Copes  and  chasubles.  Embroidered  and  brocaded. 
Nauters  and  thuribles.  Obviously,  it  was  a  prayer  for  the 
clergy;  they  shared  with  the  choir  and  later  with  the  con- 
gregation, but  only  in  an  antiphonal  way.  That  is  to  say, 
the  clergy  led;  the  choir  and/or  congregation  followed  as 
the  procession  rolled  down  a  street  or  padded  around  a 
church.  n 

Despite  such  extravagant  beginnings,  the  Litany  even- 
tually petered  down  to  a  more  private  devotion,  at  least 
among  certain  religious  communities.  When  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  1952  to  1960,  happy 
days  all,  the  last  item  posted  on  the  ordo  diet  was 
Litaniae — in  the  plural  because  the  Jesuits  had  inter- 
twined the  Litany  of  the  Saints  with  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  in  Latin  because,  well,  the  litany 
was  composed  in  Latin  and  was  still  said  or  sung  in  Latin 
at  that  time. 
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A  house  bell  was  rung  at  8:55  p.m.  for  the  litanies  at  9. 
Two  hundred  of  us  assembled  in  the  chapel,  and  the  des- 
ignated priest  walked  down  to  the  front,  flopped  on  the  prie- 
dieu,  began  to  recite  the  litany,  and  we  responded  after  every 
invocation. 

Now  during  a  liturgy  the  chanting  of  a  litany  was  always 
slow,  stately,  gorgeous.  But  as  a  private  devotion  it  could 
become  fast,  scattered,  riotous.  In  fact,  we  used  to  joke  that 
the  designated  priest  on  many  a  night  could  be  called  "Fr. 
Jack  D.  Ripper,  S.J."  The  faster  he  "ripped"  through  the  rep- 
etitions, the  more  he  was  esteemed,  at  least  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  community.  The  night  he  broke  the  10- 
minute  barrier  for  the  20-minute  prayer  there  was  a  murmur 
of  awe.  When  die  seven-minute  barrier  finally  fell,  we  felt 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  greatness.  Alas,  the  fictional 
father  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  the  Litaniae  have  disap- 
peared from  the  Jesuits'  daily  community  devotions.  But  for 
some  reason  as  yet  unknown  to  me,  they've  remained  a  firm 
and  indeed  warm  part  of  mine. 

My  point  is  that  you  needn't  just  listen  to  the  chanting  of 
a  litany  in  a  church  or  its  recitation  in  a  chapel.  You  may  read 
it  by  yourself  or  with  a  few  others.  On  each  successive  read- 
ing, you  and  your  partners  in  prayer  will  find  an  easy 
cadence.  Perhaps  not  the  thrilling,  etherial  renditions  of  the 
monks  at  Solemnes.  Perhaps  a  more  down-to-earth,  skip- 
rope-jingle  movement  of  invocation  and  response.  As  for  the 
words  of  the  Litany,  the  invocations  move  from  hierarchy  to 
lowerachy.  From  the  Trinity,  Mary,  angels,  apostles,  evange- 
lists, disciples,  martyrs,  doctors  of  the  church,  popes,  confes- 
sors, founders  of  religious  orders,  right  down  to  the  crazies 
of  the  desert  in  the  fourth  century,  and  an  assortment  of 
women  who  were  some  of  the  above. 

All  the  Trinity  and  Aposdes  are  invoked  individually,  but 
of  die  other  groupings  only  a  few  popes,  a  few  confessors,  a 
few  martyrs  and  so  on  are  named.  Respectfully,  at  the  end  of 
each  grouping  there  is  an  invocation  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Hence,  no  saint  can  be  said  to  have  escaped  our  notice  or  our 
invocation.  The  Litany  of  the  Saints  as  well  as  many  subse- 
quent litanies — Loretto  (1587),  Marian  (from  1297  on), 
Holy  Name  (1862),  Sacred  Heart  (1899),  St.  Joseph  (1909), 
Most  Precious  Blood  (1960) — have  been  approved  and 
indulgenced  for  public  recitation  in  churches.  But  when  said 


privately  by  yourself  or  with  others,  a  litanv,  any  litany,  is  ais 
a  festoonable  prayer.  You  can  customize  it  any  w;   vou  want. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  itany  of 
the  Saints. 

First,  the  saints  mentioned  by  name,  as  well  as  the  peti- 
tions urged  on  the  Almighty  during  the  Litany,  are  pitifully 
few  in  number.  Favorite  saints  can  be  added.  Certainly  more 
saintly  women  should  be  summoned  up.  (Redress  of  hot 
contemporary  issues  could  also  be  petitioned.) 

Second,  you  could  invite  some  of  your  curious  non- 
Catholic  friends  to  join  you  when  you  pray  the  litany  in 
English.  Surely  the  Mere  Christian,  the  Common 
Christian,  the  Anonymous  Christian,  the  Seminal  Christian 
would  not  put  up  too  much  of  a  scuffle  before  partaking  in 
this  historical  prayer. 

Of  course,  in  the  litany  there's  the  odd  reference  to  pon- 
tiffs but,  thankfully,  no  references  to  the  odd  pontiffs.  But 
I'd  just  as  soon  leave  them  all  in;  church  history  is  church 
history,  for  better  or  worse.  But  one  one  might  also  want  to 
substitute,  for  the  response  ora/orate pro  nobis  ("pray  for  us"), 
the  ecumenical  variant  ora/orate  cum  nobis  ("pray  with  us"). 

Third,  it  seems  right,  meet  and  just  to  include  in  any 
ecumenical  litany  the  Protestant  Reformers  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  Reformers.  Hence,  Loyola,  Bellarmine,  Canisius, 
and  Borromeo  could  be  followed  by  Calvin,  Knox,  Luther 
and  the  Wesleys. 

Fourth,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  generally  pre- 
ferred its  saints  to  be  both  dead  as  door  nails  and  dead  as 
door  nails  for  a  suitable  number  of  years — say,  a  century  or 
two — before  proclaiming  a  man  or  woman  as  a  saint  to  the 
world  at  large.  But  what  about  living  saints?  Risky  business, 
this!  By  definition,  saints  are  also  sinners,  and  they  sin  right 
up  until  they've  breathed  their  last.  Hence,  perhaps  better 
to  leave  out  the  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  dictating  his 
encyclicals,  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  "Christians"  or 
"believers"  the  word  "saints."  For  him  saints  were  the  living 
human  beings  who  had  to  survive  in  a  pagan  world  that 
often  was  unjust,  unrighteous,  unsympathetic.  And,  as  in 
Rom  1:6-7,  he  used  "saints"  to  address  the  Christian  resi- 
dents in  a  certain  place.  So  include  the  living,  but  only  at 
your  own  risk. 
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All  this  h;        1  en  said,  what  effect  does  all  this  home- 
hysso]  he  heavens  have  to  do  with  the  divine  econ- 

omy of  things?  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  I  find  the  parade,  the 
procession  of  the  saints  in  a  litany,  especially  an  expanded 
litanv,  to  be  something  like  the  communion  of  saints  ball.  I 
invoke  each  saint's  name  as  he  or  she  comes  down  the  nave, 
each  wearing  the  costume  and  carrying  the  symbol  of  his  or 
her  identity  as  private  person  and  public  saint.  Rather  a  for- 
mal affair,  yes,  but  I've  read  enough  hagiography  in  my  life- 
time that  I  also  see  the  saints  in  their  jammies,  as  it  were.  No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  runs  the  saw;  and  no  woman  to 
her  upstairs  maid.  Which  means,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  the 
saints  were  just  blokes  like  the  rest  of  us.  Blokes  schlepping 
along  as  best  they  could.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  they  have 
set  me  a  very  good  example,  and  I  hasten  to  keep  up. 

Pilgrimage 

KEVIN  WHITE,  41,  was  ordained  a  Jesuit  priest  in  1999  after 
completing  his  licentiate  in  sacred  theology  at  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Father  White  is  current- 
ly a  theology  teacher  and  campus  minister  at  Boston  College 
High  School. 

AMONG  the  gifts  I  received  upon  my  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  one  that  has  proven  unexpectedly  valuable  is  the 
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Retreats  for  Priests  2003 


May  26  -  30 


Rev.  Thomas  Walsh,  SJ 

"Last  Supper  Discourse: 
John,cc.  13-17" 

Tom  has  been  on  staff  at  Loyola  for  19  years.  He  gives 
preached  and  directed  retreats  for  clergy,  religious  and  laity 
here  and  abroad. 

Sep.  22  -  26 

Rev.  Dominic  Maruca,  SJ 

"Jesus  as  model  of  my  life,  prayer, 
and  ministry" 

Formerly  on  faculty  of  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  Dom  is 
spiritual  director  of  St.  Mary's  Center  for  Continuing  Formation 
in  Baltimore. 

Oct.  13  - 17 

Rev.  John  Catoir,  JCD 

"Living  the  Gospel  Joyfully" 

Chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Christophers  from  1978  to  1995, 
founder  and  president  of  St.  Jude  Media  Ministry,  John  is  an 
author,  columnist  and  retreat  director. 


Book  of  Blessings.  Its  prayers  bring  to  bear  on  all  moments  of 
life  the  wisdom  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  I  realized  this 
when  searching  for  fitting  words  to  begin  our  pilgrimage  to 
World  Youth  Day  2002. 

During  the  previous  school  year  at  Boston  College  High 
School,  another  Jesuit  and  I  encouraged  students  to  join  us 
for  two  weeks  of  pilgrimage  in  Canada.  After  months  of 
publicity,  planning  and  begging  for  funds,  six  students  and 
the  two  of  us,  after  an  early  July  morning  Mass,  climbed 
into  our  school  van  to  begin  our  pilgrimage,  prepared  with 
these  apt  words  from  my  Book  of  Blessings: 

Brothers,  as  we  set  out,  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  the  reasons  for  our  resolve  to  go  on  this  holy  pil- 
grimage. The  place  we  intend  to  visit  is  a  monument 
to  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  God.  They  have 
gone  there  in  great  numbers  to  be  strengthened  in 
the  Christian  way  of  life  and  to  become  more  deter- 
mined to  devote  themselves  to  the  works  of  charity. 
We  must  also  try  to  bring  something  to  the  faithful 
who  live  there:  our  example  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
In  this  way  both  they  and  we  will  be  enriched  by  die 
help  we  give  each  other. 

The  human  heart  naturally  seeks  God.  Consequendy,  pil- 
grimages to  memorials  of  God's  saving  presence  have  been 
and  remain  universal  expressions  of  this  deep  yearning. 
Christian  Scripture  attests  to  this  fact.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
we  read  that  Abraham  and  Jacob  memorialized  encounters 
with  God  who  had  committed  himself  to  care  and  fidelity 
while  they  set  off  in  faith  to  the  Promised  Land  (Gen  12:6-7; 
28:10-22).  Mount  Sinai  became  the  destination  for  the  freed 
tribes  of  Israel  after  the  exodus  (Ex  19-20).  Once  settled  in 
the  Promised  Land,  Jerusalem  with  its  Ark  and  Temple 
became  the  object  of  obligatory  pilgrimage.  Indeed,  Psalms 
120  to  134  were  hymns  sung  by  pilgrims  as  they  went  up  to 
the  holy  city. 

The  New  Testament  also  records  numerous  pilgrimages. 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  separated  from  the  young  Jesus  while 
on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Lk  2:41-45);  Jesus  journeyed  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Jerusalem  frequendy  to  celebrate  the  liturgical 
feasts  Qn  2:13;  5:1;  12:20);  Christ  suffered,  died  and  rose 
again  during  a  time  of  pilgrimage  (Mt  26:17;  Mk  14:12;  Lk 
22:7-8;  Jn  13:1);  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  that  formed 
the  church  descended  on  gathered  pilgrims  (Acts  2:1-10). 
Pilgrimages  are  indeed  occasions  for  grace. 

The  chronicle  of  Christian  pilgrimages  is  rich  in  grace, 
history  and  evangelization.  So  too  was  ours.  We  set  off  that 
July  morning  for  the  Jesuit  Martyrs'  Shrine  in  Midland, 
Ontario,  where  we  joined  a  thousand  other  pilgrims  from 
Jesuit  schools  around  the  world  for  a  week  of  formation  in 
Ignatian  spirituality.  We  slept  in  huge  tents,  ate  meals  in 
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fields,  prayed  outdoors  and  visited  ground  hallowed  by  the 
labor,  prayer  and  blood  of  earlier  Jesuits  and  their  compan- 
ions on  fire  with  the  Gospel.  We  followed  the  World  Youth 
Day  cross  to  Toronto  for  another  week  of  prayer  and  activ- 
ities with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  pilgrims  from 
around  the  world — a  powerful  sign  of  the  church's  univer- 
sality and  vitality.  We  lodged  in  a  school-turned  hostel  for 
600  pilgrims  from  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Paris  and 
Versailles.  "Father,"  one  student  remarked,  realizing  that 
his  foreign  language  study  back  in  Boston  was  more  than 
an  elaborate  fabrication,  "these  people  really  speak  French. 
Like,  they  say  Bonjour  in  the  morning." 

When  I  recently  asked  our  students  to  recall  highlights 
of  the  pilgrimage,  they  mentioned  meeting  fellow 
Catholics  from  around  the  world  enthusiastic  in  their  faith; 
praying  in  many  languages;  the  graced  (my  word,  not 
theirs)  hardships  of  irregular  sleep,  cold  showers,  passable 
food,  heat,  sun,  rain,  mud  and  mosquitoes;  the  stirring  Way 
of  the  Cross  performed  in  the  streets  of  Toronto;  and  the 
papal  Mass  at  which  Pope  John  Paul  II  challenged  all 
800,000  of  us  rain-soaked  and  mud-covered  pilgrims  to  be 
light  and  salt  for  the  world  in  the  third  millennium.  The 
extraordinary  generosity  of  people,  especially  our  Jesuit 
hosts  along  the  way,  was  also  on  their  list. 

Aside  from  reserving  Aug.  16-21,  2005,  for  pilgrimage 
to  Cologne,  Germany,  for  the  next  World  Youth  Day,  how 
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Holy  Week  Retreats 
Directed  Retreat         Sacred  Triduum 

April  13-20  April  16-20 

Sisters  Preached  Retreats 

June  29 -July  5        Barbara  Connetl,  SC, 

Kirk  Reynolds,  SJ 
July  15-21  Edward  Salmon,  SJ 

July  28  -  August  3      Tom  Marciniak,  SJ 

Directed  Retreats 

June  20-27 
July  7 -14 
August  4 -11 

Spiritual  Exercises 

Contact:  Louis  Sogliuzzo,  SJ 


can  pilgrimage  be  a  part  of  one's  more  ordinary  devotional 
life?  Set  out  for  a  distant  shrine,  or  even  a  n  mboring 
church.  Pray  for  an  intention  along  the  way,  and  low  for 
some  hardship,  some  lessening  of  control.  Self-demal  is  as 
fundamental  to  pilgrimage  as  it  is  to  authentic  Christian  liv- 
ing. Beware  of  any  spirituality  that  does  not  ask  something 
of  you.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  who  called  himself  "the  pilgrim," 
required  pilgrimages  of  all  aspirants  to  his  company  to  fos- 
ter reliance  on  our  Creator  and  Lord  {General  Examen,  No. 
67).  Keep  this  wisdom  in  mind.  Upon  arrival,  return  to  the 
Lord  through  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation  and  resolve  to 
donate  income  or  time  to  those  in  special  need. 

At  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  weary  and  weathered,  we 
gathered  again  in  our  school's  chapel  and,  opening  the  Book 
of  Blessings,  I  found  the  perfect  prayer  to  conclude  our  pil- 
grimage to  Canada  and  to  set  out  again  on  our  more  ordi- 
nary, daily  discipleship: 

Blessed  are  you,  O  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  From  all  races  of  the  earth  you  have  chosen 
a  people  dedicated  to  you,  eager  to  do  what  is  right. 
Your  grace  has  moved  our  hearts  to  love  you  more 
deeply  and  to  serve  you  more  generously.  Bless  us  so 
that  we  may  tell  of  your  wonderful  deeds  and  give 
proof  of  them  in  our  lives.  We  ask  this  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  ES 


Summer  at  Oblate  2003 

Spirituality  for  Collaborative  Ministry 

Leadership  and  Collaborative  Roles  in  the  Church 


5th  Annual  Summer  at  Oblate 
June  16th  to  20th 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


Creditor  Non-Credit  Option 
Oblate  School  of  Theology  Campus 
Continuing  Education  Units  Available 
Visit  our  website  for  further  information, 
application  and  costs  at  www.ost.edu 
Contact:  Sr.  Marcella  Hoesl,  MM  at 
(210)  341-1366  or  mhoesl@ost.edu 
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faith  in  focus 


A  Fly  on  the  Wall 
at  'America' 


BY  DAVID  D.  MYERS 

LAST  YEAR,  THREE  TIMES  per 
week,  I  would  stumble  out  of  the 
59th  Street  subway  station  in 
midtown  Manhattan,  stupefied 
by  the  competing  traffic  jam  of  landmarks. 
Trump  Tower  shot  up  from  my  left  as 
Christopher  Columbus  balanced  himself 
on  my  right,  claiming  dominion  over  his 
stone  pillar  and  the  intersection  that  bears 
his  name.  Across  the  street,  three  golden 
steeds  guarded  the  entrance  to  Central 
Park.  Only  in  New  York  are  monuments 
heaped  upon  one  another  in  such  quanti- 
ty—and only  the  true  New  Yorkers  (not 
the  ones  with  the  camcorders)  have  perfect- 
ed the  art  of  seeming  utterly  unimpressed 
by  it  all. 

The  real  champions  of  this  art,  per- 
haps, were  the  carriage  horses  that  lined  my 
route  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  park. 
The  horses,  adorned  with  bells  and  clown- 
ish hats,  gave  me  a  look  of  pure  boredom, 
so  perfect  in  fact  that  I  was  often  nearly 
offended.  Not  even  the  clouds  of  pigeons 
that  vied  for  their  buckets  of  oats  could 
bring  a  smile  to  these  most  perfect  of  poker 
faces. 

But  as  usual,  I  was  five  minutes  late.  It 
was  time  to  run. 

Even  at  my  new  fevered  pace,  with  my 
college  textbooks  swishing  about  in  my 
bag,  there  were  always  people  of  all  sizes 
and  ages  zipping  past  me.  An  upper-crust 
woman  in  this  season's  Chanel  power- 
•   me  (or  through  me  if  necessary), 
rancing  along  with  a  studded  leash  that 
Dverweight  dog.  The  little  beast 
with  his  red  tongue  dragging 
v      Honic  expression. 

each  day  through  the 


slalom  course  of  taxicabs,  celebrities  and 
bagel  stands.  A  few  blocks  more  and  I 
would  see  my  destination,  America  House, 
the  home  of  America  magazine,  where  I 
worked  a  few  hours  every  week  as  an  edito- 
rial intern  during  my  last  year  of  college.  It 
was  my  job  last  year  to  make  sure  that  the 
diphthongs  were  properly  ordered  and  the 
compound  adjectives  were  duly  hyphenat- 
ed. Even  the  best  theologian  can  fudge 
when  it  comes  to  perfecting  a  present  per- 
fect infinitive. 

Few  of  America's  readers  get  to  see 
behind  the  curtain,  as  it  were,  and  discover 
just  how  it  is  that  a  handful  of  Jesuits  (and 
their  colleague  Patricia  Kossmann,  the  lit- 
erary editor)  churn  out  a  couple  of  dozen 
pages  of  intelligent  (well-grammared,  may 
I  add)  text  every  week.  It's  a  full-time  job. 

From  Sixth  Avenue,  America  House 
looks  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  at  the  feet  of 


glassy  giants.  Its  nine  stories  of  sternly 
unadorned  brick  seem  almost  well  man- 
nered next  to  its  neighboring  50-story  bul- 
lies. The  street  outside  is  afflicted  with  pot- 
holes and  occasional  crowds  for  Carnegie 
Hall.  Vendors  sell  purses  and  knock-off 
cologne.  You  can  listen  to  protest  marches 
on  Fifth  Avenue  as  you  peek  up  at  the  run- 
ners on  treadmills  in  a  second-story  win- 
dow. America  House  stands  as  an  island  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  in  a  vast  sea 
of  the  over-sized  and  over-priced.  Only  two 
blocks  away,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  people  buy 
suits  for  $7,500  at  Brooks  Brothers. 

Each  day  Glenda  buzzed  me  in  and 
asked  about  the  latest  developments  on  the 
hole  in  my  shoe  (yes,  my  socks  are  still  get- 
ting wet  in  the  snow).  The  lobby  is  tiled 
and  immaculate,  with  that  bookish  smell 
that  seems  to  be  inherent  to  all  Jesuit  lob- 
bies. America  House  was  converted  from  a 
seedy  hotel  in  1965,  and  today  houses  the 
magazine  offices  while  also  serving  as  home 
to  24  Jesuits. 

On  the  flight  of  stairs  up  to  the  second 
floor,  I  was  reminded  of  America's  history 
by  the  framed  covers  that  span  the  last  nine 
decades  of  publication.  Covers  with  Mao, 
Castro  and  past  popes  remind  me  that  even 
this  week's  issue  will  someday  seem  dated, 
or  perhaps  even  silly.  Our  current  events 


.jrmer  editorial  intern  at 
drama  and  English  at 
School,  a  private  secondary 
Connecticut. 
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will  also  become  antiquated.  Future  interns 
might  wonder  how  it  felt  to  cover  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  or  Pope  John  Paul  II,  just  as 
I  wondered  what  die  mood  must  have  been 
when  the  Second  Vatican  Council  broke. 

The  second-floor  hallway  leads  to  the 
editorial  office.  Its  walls  are  overcrowded 
with  personal  notes  from  presidents 
(Eisenhower  and  Kennedy)  letters  from 
cardinals  and  faded  pictures  of  past  editors 
going  back  to  1 909.  It  was  just  a  few  more 
steps  at  diat  point. 

The  nerve  center  is  the  editorial  office. 
Four  workstations,  with  just  four  comput- 
ers, try  to  fill  the  large  and  Spartan  space. 
The  desks  harken  back  to  the  Carter  era, 
and  the  giant  bookshelf  that  covers  an 
entire  wall  is  packed  to  the  brim  with 
Bibles,  Korans,  tomes  full  of  encyclicals, 
colossal  dictionaries  and  anything  else  that 
one  might  have  needed  before  the  advent 
of  the  Internet.  The  editor  in  chiefs  office 
is  adjacent,  with  simple  furnishings,  a  sim- 
ple fireplace  and  an  ad  hoc  gallery  of  past 
editors.  A  non-editor  Jesuit,  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  stands  smack-dab  in  the 
middle  of  them. 

The  office  still  runs  on  paper,  and  it's 
everywhere — in  piles  and  haphazard  heaps 
that  take  on  the  appearance  of  threatening 
avalanches,  albeit  in  slow  motion.  Had  this 
been  my  room  in  high  school,  my  mother 
might  have  declared  war,  both  on  the  paper 
and  on  me. 

In  this  unembellished,  straightforward 
space,  editors  would  come  and  go,  razzing 
each  other  as  they  thumb  through  their 
papers.  Most  of  the  hours  were  spent  in 
silence,  hunched  over  long  manuscripts 
and  computer  screens.  Outside  these  walls 
one  could  not  help  but  be  paralyzed  by  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  New  York  City.  Inside, 
however,  patience  and  a  smiling  attention 
to  detail  were  the  rule. 

In  some  ways,  it  was  an  office  like  any 
other.  I've  had  other  jobs  at  other  publi- 
cations, and  the  Jesuits  at  America  were 
no  different,  at  least  not  on  the  surface. 
But  the  differences  can  be  stark.  At  one 
newspaper  I  worked  for,  it  was  my  job  to 
report  on  a  neighborhood's  home 
improvements.  At  America  I  edited  arti- 
cles on  ultimate  existence.  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor, 
reminded  me  not  to  look  too  serious  and 
to  say  hello.  Good  will  and  laughter  keep 
together  what  can  be  a  terribly  serious 
job,  compiling  a  publication  with  a  fun- 


damentally solemn  nature. 

My  desk  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room: 
a  little  spoke  in  the  larger  wheel.  The  first 
order  of  business  was  always  the  letters  to 
the  editor.  If  you  sent  a  letter  between 
November  2001  and  March  of  2002, 
chances  are  that  I  read  it  and  passed  it 
along  with  an  evaluation  to  an  editor.  The 
hardest  part  of  the  job  was  reading  the 
brilliant  ones  that  would  never  see  the 
press,  either  because  there  was  no  space 
for  them,  because  they  lacked  a  bit  of  dis- 
cretion or  because  their  author  requested 
it  not  be  published  at  all.  From  Texas 
came  a  grandmotherly  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves!"  From  prison 
came  the  words  of  those  who  claimed  to 
be  innocent,  begging  that  the  editors  con- 
sider their  point  of  view  on  a  certain  topic. 
Grown  men  opened  themselves  up  as  they 
tried  to  express — in  large,  craggy  letters — 
how  they  felt  about  confronting  evil  in  the 
world.  Priests  wrote  voluminous  tracts  on 
theological  nuances.  In  one  hand  was  a  let- 
ter of  praise.  In  the  next  would  be  some- 
one cursing  his  subscription  to  such  an 
obviously  vile  publication:  "Yes,  this  is  a 
cancellation  letter." 

If  it  were  possible  to  be  a  fly  on  the  wall 
of  American  Catholicism — peeping  quietly 
over  thousands  of  shoulders  while  listening 
to  opinions  from  all  across  the  country — 
then  my  job  might  have  been  as  close  as 


you  can  get.  After  six  months  of  reading 
letters,  I  say  with  confidence  th;  American 
Catholicism  is  a  contentious,  compassion- 
ate, sometimes  impractical  and  pra  tically 
impossible  group  of  people  bent  on  better 
things. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  would  rub  my 
eyes  as  I  walked  through  the  old  city,  back 
to  the  subway.  It  would  sometimes  dawn 
on  me  that  the  sharpest  contrast  between 
the  people  working  in  America  House  and 
the  people  buying  fur  coats  just  two  blocks 
away  was  not  the  bottom  line  in  their 
checkbooks.  The  contrast  was  not  between 
priestly  collars  and  caviar.  After  all,  as 
Americans,  we  all  live  under  a  well-guard- 
ed umbrella  of  security  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  corporate  empire.  The  real  difference 
was  between  a  religion  of  personal  empow- 
erment and  a  religion  of  community.  As  an 
intern,  I  never  saw  anyone  working  for 
personal  gain.  You  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  find  an  intern  elsewhere  who  could 
report  the  same  observation. 

America  House  is  one  of  the  few  build- 
ings in  Manhattan's  long  skyline  of  towers 
in  which  working  for  a  living  does  not 
mean  working  for  oneself.  Individual 
autonomy  is  not  the  highest  value  in  this 
sack  of  potatoes.  It  is  an  idea  all  die  more 
important  in  a  time  such  as  ours,  when  the 
church  is  under  attack  from  so  many  quar- 
ters. f& 


without  guile 


"/  wish  I  wanted  more  stuff. " 
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While  Warsaw  Burns 


IMAGINE  ONE  of  those  unspeakably 
beautiful  September  mornings  in 
New  York,  with  sunlight  shoulder- 
ing its  way  across  the  East  River, 
nudging  the  bridges  and  skyscrapers  and 
striding  into  the  concrete  canyons  of 
Low  er  Manhattan.  The  air  itself  energizes 
office  workers  pouring  into  .Manhattan 
from  Queens  and  Brooklyn,  from 
Westchester  and  Hackensack.  This  bright 
new-  da}'  exhilarates  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion: Get  to  the  office  earlv  and  check  e- 
mails  before  the  routine  of  business  settles 
in.  Or  perhaps  the  loveliness  of  the  final 
w  hispers  of  summer  makes  the  thought  of 
a  leisurely  breakfast  on  a  bench  in  Batten' 
Park  irresistible.  Starbucks  and  a  bagel,  of 
course.  Morning  sunlight  on  the  Statue  of 
Libert)'.  A  few  minutes  will  make  no  dif- 
ference. 

On  this  morning,  when  hell  touched 
earth,  it  made  a  great  difference.  Some 
were  incinerated  at  their  work  stations. 
Others  looked  on  in  disbelief.  Perhaps 
they  finished  their  bagel  and  coffee  scarce- 
ly aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy 
unfolding  before  their  eyes.  Those  who 
perished  at  their  desks  were  not  heroes; 
they  were  merely  passive  victims  of  ideol- 
ogy gone  mad.  Those  who  survived  in  the 
park  were  not  cowards;  through  no  design 
of  their  own  they  were  simply  sitting  by 
the  river  when  flaming  jet  fuel  engulfed 
their  offices  and  their  friends.  Why  do 
such  things  happen?  How  do  survivors 
cope  with  their  random  good  fortune  as 
the\'  recollect  the  dead? 

The  Pianist  sets  these  questions  in 
the  context  of  the  Holocaust.  As  director, 
Roman  Polanski  brings  a  fearful  authen- 
ticity to  the  film.  A  Jewish  child  in 
Crakow,  he  could  observe  the  frantic 
5  to  preserve  humanity  under  the 

:is.  In  the  best  of  his  earlier  work,  such 
'Rosemary's  Baby"  (1968)  and 
1974),  he  probed  the  effects 

RiCHARD  a.  blake,  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
o-director  of  the  Film  Studies 

Program  at  Boston  College. 


of  evil  on  those  powerless  to  resist.  Now  at 
age  70,  he  has  dared  to  lift  the  scab  and 
drain  the  source  of  the  infection. 

Ronald  Harwood's  screenplay  grewr 
from  the  autobiography-  of  Wladyslaw 
Szpilman,  a  well-known  musician  in  the 
concert  and  radio  world  of  "pre-war 
W  arsaw.  His  family,  dignified,  prosper- 
ous, refined  and  resolutely  middle  class, 
faces  the  arrival  of  the  invading  army  with 
a  mixture  of  disbelief  and  denial.  When 
the  radio  tells  them  that  Britain  has 
entered  the  war,  they  drink  a  toast  to  the 
end  of  their  uncertainties.  Soon  the  dan- 
ger will  pass,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
worry  about  details,  like  hiding  money  if 
the  Germans  come. 

While  rumors  of  war  swirl  about 
them,  as  much  as  possible  the  Szpilmans 
try  to  maintain  their  normal  lives. 
Wladyslaw  S/pilman  himself  (Adrien 
Brody)  continues  his  regular  radio  concert 
as  the  bombs  demolish  the  studio.  He 
brushes  the  plaster  from  his  stylish  dou- 
ble-breasted suit,  and  when  Dorota 
(Emilia  Fox)  notices  the  blood  on  his  fore- 
head, he  dismisses  the  wound  as  "noth- 


ing." Of  course,  the  war  will  mean  much 
more  than  the  inconvenience  of  a  dusty 
suit,  a  scratched  forehead  and  an  inter- 
rupted broadcast. 

Even  during  the  early  days  of  the 
occupation,  Szpilman  does  relatively  well 
bv  plaving  in  a  restaurant  patronized  by 
wealthy  Jews.  This  forced  segregation 
seems  absurd  to  a  genteel  family  like  the 
Szpilmans,  and  the  compulsory  armbands 
degrading,  but  still  they  are  only  a  stupid, 
silly  annoyance.  They  hurt  no  one.  The 
world  becomes  more  ominous  when  two 
Nazis  punch  the  elderly  Szpilman  patri- 
arch (Frank  Finlay)  for  failing  to  bow  to 
them  and  w-alk  in  the  gutter,  where  Jews 
belong.  The  soldiers'  behavior  can  no 
longer  be  dismissed  as  an  unfortunate 
aberration  when  the  family  receives  orders 
to  relocate  to  the  ghetto.  Once  the 
American  Jews  get  to  Roosevelt,  the 
Szpilmans  believe,  their  lives  will  be 
restored.  Fatalism  and  truth  seep  into 
their  consciousness  only  when  thev  are 
ordered  to  the  railroad  yards  for  a  second 
relocation  in  Treblinka.  A  boy  passes 
through  the  waiting  crowd  selling  candy  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  The  Szpilmans  buy  a 
caramel  with  their  last  zlotys.  Why  not? 
WTiat  good  is  money?  The  boy  is  a  fool. 

Through  a  stroke  of  luck,  Wladyslaw 
never  gets  on  the  train  with  his  family.  He 


Adrien  Brody  stars  as  Wladyslaw  Szpilman  in  Roman  Polanski's  film  "The  Pianist." 
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returns  to  the  ghetto  as  a  laborer  and  plays 
a  modest  role  in  planning  for  the  uprising. 
He  is  not  there  when  the  Nazis  retaliate 
and  transform  the  buildings  to  ashes.  Near 
the  end  of  the  war,  as  the  Russians  draw 
eloser  and  the  city  rises  up  against  the 
defeated  conquers,  he  scurries  through  the 
rubble  clutching  a  can  of  pickles  that  may 
delay  starvation,  if  only  he  can  find  the 
means  to  open  it.  Discovered  by  a  German 
officer  (Thomas  Kretschmann),  he  is 
forced  to  play  an  impromptu  concert  on  a 
piano  that  has  miraculously  survived  the 
destruction.  Touched  by  the  music  and 
knowing  die  end  is  near,  the  officer  allows 
Szpilman  to  live. 

What  is  most  chilling  about  this  story 
is  the  ordinariness  of  survival.  Szpilman  is 
no  hero;  he  leads  no  resistance  fighters, 
suffers  none  of  the  brutal  tortures  of  the 
occupation  and  experiences  none  of  the 
harrowing  escapes  so  common  to  films  of 
this  kind.  He  happens  into  life,  while  his 
family  happens  into  death.  For  him  per- 
sonally, the  occupation  is  little  more  than 
a  series  of  inconveniences,  of  interrup- 
tions. While  the  city  becomes  a  furnace  of 
death,  he  works  and  eats  and  stumbles 
upon  friends  who  provide  the  warnings 
and  shelter  that  allow  him  to  live  another 
day.  His  hiding  is  not  so  much  dangerous 
as  tedious. 

The  concept  is  daring  and  original  to 
the  genre  of  Holocaust  films,  but  it  leaves 
a  hollow  place  at  the  core  of  the  story. 
Adrien  Brody  plays  the  main  character 
with  a  cool  detachment,  a  form  of  passivi- 
ty that  reduces  Szpilman  to  an  anes- 
thetized patient  observing  surgery  on  his 
own  body.  Did  he  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
family?  Did  he  rage  at  the  systematic  bru- 
talization  of  his  people?  Or  at  their  exter- 
mination? Did  he  truly  love  Dorota,  and 
was  he  disappointed  to  find  her  married  to 
another  gentile  while  he  was  in  the  ghet- 
to? For  that  matter,  as  he  did  his  workaday 
job  in  cafes  and  radio  stations,  did  he  ever 
love  the  music?  Did  he  weep  when  it  was 
taken  from  him?  His  spiritual  death  comes 
from  anemia  of  the  soul  rather  than  trau- 
ma. Through  Szpilman's  passivity,  Roman 
Polanski  and  his  scriptwriter  Robert 
Harwood  provide  a  unique  and  terrifying 
view  of  dehumanization,  but  they  have  at 
the  same  time  created  a  character  whose 
very  iciness  distances  him  from  the  audi- 
ence. As  a  result,  the  man  and  his  story 
become  less  gripping  than  they  should  be. 


If  survival  is  a  capricious  god,  so  is 
murder.  The  Nazis  kill,  beat  and  humili- 
ate Jews  at  gruesome  whim.  Death  comes 
without  motivation,  as  undoubtedly  it  did 
during  the  occupation.  Yet  this  particular 
form  of  violence  has  become  a  cliche  in 
movies.  Polanski  gives  us  the  jackboots 
and  Lugers,  the  riding  crops,  the  obese 
sadistic  guards  and  immaculately 
groomed,  unfeeling  officers.  We've  seen 
them  all  before,  many  times,  and  sadly  as  a 
result  the  images  have  lost  their  power  to 
enrage  or  nauseate.  Perhaps  through  con- 
stant repetition,  the  images  have  grown 
dull;  or  perhaps  like  additional  casualties 
of  war,  we've  become  less  sensitive  to 
them. 

Polanski's  distancing  us  from  the 
material  makes  sense  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  the  film.  This  is  ultimately  not  a  story 
about  the  Holocaust  or  even  of  one  man's 
survival.  "The  Pianist"  is  in  fact  a  moral 
parable.  Polanski  wants  to  tell  us  that 
somehow,  despite  its  seemingly  endless 
descent  into  its  darker  self,  the  human  race 
stumbles  into  the  future  with  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  its  better  aspirations  able  to 
reassert  themselves.  Music  survives,  even 
triumphs,  after  humankind  has  done  its 
inconceivable  worst  to  itself.  An  artist  and 
survivor  like  Polanski  has  earned  the  right 
to  think  and  say  that. 

Most  of  us  are  neither  artists  nor  sur- 
vivors, but  we  have  the  right  and,  more, 
the  duty  to  question  his  conclusions.  No,  I 
am  not  pessimistic,  exactly.  But  the  world 
now  faces  another  generation  of  mindless 
violence  in  the  name  of  one  more  diseased 
ideology.  Muddling  through  will  not  be 
enough.  Even  if,  58  years  from  now,  the 
concert  halls  still  echo  with  Chopin,  can 
we  continue  to  accept  this  endless  cycle  of 
self-inflicted  annihilation  as  the  normal 
state  of  human  affairs  before  we  get  there? 
Aid  once  seated  in  plush  seats  amid  velvet 
draperies,  can  we  delight  in  the  music  and 
block  our  ears  to  the  new  wave  of  havoc 
loosed  on  the  streets  outside  the  hall? 
Polanski's  Szpilman  seems  too  accepting 
of  the  world  as  it  is,  or  more  accurately,  as 
it  once  was  and  he  believes  is  no  longer. 

Perhaps  in  the  end  I  am  even  more 
optimistic  than  Polanski.  If  we  can  create 
music,  we  can  create  a  world  without 
Holocausts,  but  it  will  take  more  than 
muddling  through  and  waiting  for  better 
times  to  return. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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When  Smoke  Ran  Like 
Water 

Tales  of  Environmental  Deception 
and  the  Battle  Against  Pollution 

By  Devra  Davis 

Basic  Books/HarperCollins.  3>6p  $26 
ISBN  046)015212 

If  you  like  mysteries,  read  this  book.  Even 
if  you  don't  like  mysteries,  read  it — 
because  it  may  save  your  life. 

The  world-famous  epidemiologist 
Devra  Davis  tracks  a  killer  responsible  for 
millions  of  avoidable  ailments  like  heart 
disease  and  cancer.  She  explains,  for  exam- 
ple, why  women  with  high  levels  of  pesti- 
cide residue  in  their  blood  are  many  times 
more  likely  to  die  of  breast  cancer,  and 
why  there  has  been  a  500-percent  increase 
in  breast  cancer  in  the  last  40  years.  Just  as 
the  oil  industry  fought  to  keep  lead  in 
gasoline,  even  when  it  knew  lead  caused 
brain  damage,  Davis  says  many  pollution- 
induced  deaths  continue  because  those 
responsible  cover  them  up. 

Beginning  her  book  with  the  1948 


Environmental  Deception 

Against  Pollution 


Devra  Davis 


smog  emergency  in  her  hometown  of 
Donora,  Pa.,  Davis  recounts  how,  in  only 
a  month,  the  smog  made  half  her  town  ill 
and  caused  70  avoidable  deaths.  After  her 
own  family  members  were  injured,  she 
earned  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  master's  in  public  health 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  She  publishes  in  sci- 
entific journals  and  also  takes  her  message 
to  the  public  through  media  like  The  New 
York  Times  and  "60  Minutes." 

Davis  notes  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1257,  British  royal  proclamations  prohib- 
ited various  noxious  emissions  in  London. 
Even  then,  people  knew  smog  was  a  killer. 
Nevertheless,  Davis  points  out,  Claude 
Monet  celebrated  the  pollution-induced 
colors  of  foggy  London  town.  Writers 
too,  including  Charles  Dickens  in  Bleak 
House,  continue  to  glamorize  the  haze.  In 
her  second  chapter  Davis  explains  that  no 
one  should  have  been  surprised  that 
London's  killer  fog  of  1952  (water  vapor 
and  industrial  pollutants  such  as  heavy 
metals)  killed  13,000  people.  Yet  authori- 
ties said  influenza  caused  the  deaths. 
Beginning  with  the  London  fog,  Davis 
shows  how  seven  centuries  of  continuing 
ignorance,  denial  and  greed  have  induced 
millions  of  avoidable  fatalities  worldwide. 
Chapters  3  through  5  reveal  how  and  why 
the  coverup  continues.  Using  an  article 
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,can  be  purchased  online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 


that  appeared  in  1984  in  the  medical  jour- 
nal Lancet,  Davis  shows  that  a  widely  used 
industrial  agent,  butadiene,  caused  animal 
tumors  after  two  years  at  exposures  com- 
parable to  those  of  workers.  And  in  1986 
Johns  Hopkins  University  researchers 
showed  butadiene  workers  had  more  than 
six  times  the  normal  number  of  cancers  of 
blood-forming  organs.  Yet  vested  inter- 
ests kept  butadiene  from  being  listed  as  a 
human  carcinogen  until  2001. 

The  next  three  chapters  reveal  how 
corporations  cover  up  pollution-induced 
epidemics  of  female  breast  cancer,  male 
reproductive  problems,  global  warming 
and  massive  deaths  in  developing  nations. 
The  final  chapter  introduces  many 
"heroes,"  medical  scientists  who  ultimate- 
ly have  "won  out,"  but  who  suffered 
decades  of  slander  and  personal  harass- 
ment from  polluters  trying  to  discredit 
their  public-health  studies. 

Although  Wloen  Smoke  Rnn  Like  Water 
reads  like  a  good  novel,  its  scientific  notes 
confirm  alarming  statistics  that  for  the 
most  part  have  been  carefully  buried  by 
those  at  whom  they  point.  Consider 
Davis's  analysis  of  air  pollution.  She  shows 
how,  35  years  ago,  experts  proved  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  air  pollution  would 
reduce  deaths,  illnesses  and  lost  workdays 
by  at  least  $2  billion  a  year — 4.5  percent  of 
then-current  annual  U.S.  health  costs. 
Experts  later  learned,  she  reports,  that 
every  10-microgram  increase  in  invisible 
air  pollution  causes  a  5  percent  annual 
increase  in  all  deaths  and  an  8  percent 
annual  increase  in  lung  cancer.  An  article 
in  Lancet  in  1997  showed  that  if  the  world 
continues  to  burn  highly  polluting  fossil 
fuels  at  the  current  rate,  8  million  avoid- 
able deaths  will  occur  by  the  year  2020. 

Despite  such  grim  statistics,  Davis 
notes  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  developed  nation  that  has  not 
signed  the  Kyoto  Accord,  the  global 
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the  data  won't  exist." 

When  S?noke  Run  Like  Water  is  the  best 
book  on  public  health  and  environmental 
pollution  of  the  last  30  years.  Davis  is  a 
powerful  voice  calling  from  the  wilder- 
ness. Is  anybody  listening? 

Kristin  Shrader-Frechette 


like  a 
rn  for 

individuals  and  families.  1  he  tenter  s  head 
of  purchasing  pretentiously  tells  Cipriano, 
"The  Center,  as  the  perfect  distributor  of 
material  and  spiritual  goods,  has,  out  of 
sheer  necessity,  generated  from  and  within 
itself  something  that  almost  partakes  of  the 
divine."  Saramago  raises  the  alarm  at  this 


type  of  civic  idolatry,  and  in  its  place  he 
seems  to  offer  a  nonthcistic  div.  ity  unfold- 
ing within  the  moments  of  ordin.  -  insight 
and  confusion  that  beset  people. 

Cipriano  exemplifies  this  more  authen- 
tic and  truer  humanity,  acknowledging 
about  himself  and  the  other  fragile  and 
fractured  poor  of  the  land,  "We  are  a 
cracked  bowl."  He  finds  a  new  center  for 
his  life  in  the  love  of  a  widow,  Isaura 
Estudiosa,  and  in  the  companionship  of  a 
stray  dog  named  Found,  one  of  the  more 
memorable  canines  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Found  barks  at  shadows,  as  any  dog 
with  Platonic  sensibilities  should,  and 
throughout  the  novel  his  behaviors  and 
inner  dioughts  and  feelings  provide  some 
of  the  novel's  more  delightful  components. 

While  worrying  more  and  more  about 
his  future,  Cipriano  experiences  a  terrifying 
nightmare  that  incorporates  scenes  from 
Plato's  allegory  and  foreshadows  an  actual 
archaeological  discovery  underneath  the 
Center.  Initially  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
high  security,  the  excavation  appears  to 
prove  that  Plato's  allegory  was  not  allegor- 
ical after  all.  Ultimately  the  excavation, 
with  its  harrowing  historical  implications,  is 
repackaged  by  the  Center  as  a  potentially 
lucrative  tourist  attraction,  a  superficial 
diversion  that  resists  any  attempt  to  see 
through  to  a  deeper,  more  disturbing  sig- 
nificance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of 
Saramago's  novel  emerges  in  the  narrative 
voice  that  brims  with  homespun  wisdom 
and  insights  into  the  foibles  of  humanity 
and  what  one  character  calls  its  "small  mir- 
acles of  love."  Saramago's  writing  style  may 
at  first  be  daunting  to  readers,  since  he 
employs  extended  paragraphs  that  can  run 
more  than  10  pages  in  length,  and  he  does 
not  use  quotation  marks  to  demarcate  his 
characters'  dialogue.  Nevertheless,  the  ami- 
ability of  the  novel's  narrative  voice  speeds 
the  reader  right  through  the  engaging 
story. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  reading  a  con- 
temporary novel  based  upon  a  powerful 
precursor  or  source  text  is  that  one  can 
enjoy  subtle  resonances  of  the  older  work 
rippling  through  the  contemporary  text. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  liter- 
ary applications  that  are  successful,  like 
Jane  Smiley's  use  of  "King  Lear"  in  A 
Thousand  Acres,  or  Ron  Hair  use  of  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  s  i  in  the  novel 
Aniens.  But  the  older  work  should  serve  as 
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If  vou  like  mysteries,  read  this  book.  Even 
if  you  don't  like  mysteries,  read  it — 
because  it  may  save  your  life. 

The  world-famous  epidemiologist 
Devra  Davis  tracks  a  killer  responsible  for 
millions  ot  avoidable  ailments  like  heart 
disease  and  cancer.  She  explains,  for  exam- 
ple, why  women  w  ith  high  levels  of  pesti- 
cide residue  in  their  blood  are  many  times 
more  likely  to  die  of  breast  cancer,  and 
why  there  has  been  a  500-percent  increase 
in  breast  cancer  in  the  last  40  years.  Just  as 
the  oil  industry  fought  to  keep  lead  in 
gasoline,  even  when  it  knew  lead  caused 
brain  damage,  Davis  says  many  pollution- 
induced  deaths  continue  because  those 
responsible  cover  them  up. 

Beginning  her  book  with  the  1948 
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online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 


ophy  and  biological  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Her  most  recent 
book  is  Environmental  Justice:  Creating 
Equality,  Reclaiming  Democracy  (Oxford  Univ. 
Press). 

Gerald  T.  Cobb,  S.J..  is  chair  of  the 
English  department  at  Seattle  University. 
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agreement  of  approximately  140  nations 
to  limit  use  of  fossil  fuels  and  slow  global 
wanning.  (In  the  month  Davis's  book  was 
published,  the  Bush  administration 
dropped  many  requirements  of  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act.) 

Pushed  by  corporate  dollars,  such  pol- 
lution policies  cause  the  health  toll  to 
mount.  Davis  shows  how  many  vested 
interests  behave  like  the  cigarette  industry, 
fund  "disinformation  campaigns,"  lie 
about  their  activities  and  channel  huge 
contributions  to  lawmakers  who  regulate 
them.  For  example,  600  U.S.  firms  each 
give  up  to  $100,000  per  year  to  fight  U.S. 
air-pollution  regulations,  like  those  reject- 
ed by  the  Bush  administration.  She  also 
recounts  the  abuse  heaped  on  the  Harvard 
epidemiologist  Herbert  Needleman,  who 
showed  that  toddlers'  increased  blood  lev- 
els accounted  for  lower  I.Q.  scores. 
Because  the  lead  industry  hired  dozens  of 
scientists  and  attorneys  to  discredit 
Needleman,  he  had  to  spend  more  than  10 
years  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own 
money  answering  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  results  and  fending  off  legal 
harassment.  He  was  vindicated,  but  at  a 
great  personal  price. 

As  Davis  also  shows,  when  industries 
cannot  deny  the  effects  of  their  pollution 
on  public  health,  they  typically  cover  them 
up.  For  example,  after  pollution  from  a 
Xerox  plant  caused  a  nearby  5 -year-old  to 
contract  cancer,  it  paid  the  victim's  family 
a  $4.65-million  settlement  that  required 
total  secrecy  about  the  cancer's  causes. 
Dow,  Monsanto  and  other  companies  use 
similar  tactics.  Polluters  also  claim  that 
cleanup  would  be  too  expensive  for  them, 
but  Davis  explains  how  they  ignore  health 
consequences  of  their  pollution.  Health 
costs  of  innocent  victims,  she  shows,  are 
about  40  times  greater  than  would  be  the 
cost  of  pollution  prevention  measures. 
Corporations  also  lobby  against  govern- 
ment-funded health  studies.  That  is  why 
"there  has  never  been  a  surgeon  general's 
report  on  air  pollution,"  although  it  kills 
more  than  50,000  U.  S.  citizens  annually. 
This  strategy,  says  Davis,  is  to  "make  sure 
die  data  won't  exist." 

When  Smoke  Ran  Like  Water  is  the  best 
book  on  public  health  and  environmental 
pollution  of  the  last  30  years.  Davis  is  a 
powerful  voice  calling  from  the  wilder- 
ness. Is  anybody  listening? 

Kristin  Shrader-Frechette 


Excavating  Plato 

The  Cave 

By  Jose  Saramago;  trans,  by 
Margaret  Jull  Gosta 

Harcouit.  320p  $25 
ISBN  0151004145 

The  comedian  Steve  Martin  once  quipped 
that  the  problem  with  studying  philosophy 
in  college  is  that  later  in  life  one  always 
remembers  just  enough  of  it  to  make  one's 
conscience  uncomfortable.  In  his  new 
novel,  The  Cave,  Nobel  laureate  Jose 
Saramago  hearkens  back  to  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  taught  philo- 
sophical fable,  the  allegory  of  the  cave  from 
Plato's  The  Republic,  to  offer  some  deeply 
unsettling  implications  for  our  own  time 
and  culture. 

Saramago  focuses  on  Cipriano  Algor,  a 
64-year-old  widower  who  lives  with  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  in  an  unnamed, 
desolate  country.  The  Algors'  economic 
lives  revolve  in  large  part  around  The 
Center,  a  sprawling,  self-enclosed  world  of 
commerce,  recreation  and  regimented 
apartment  living.  (Picture  the  Mall  of 
America  transmogrified  into  a  Kafkaesque 
living  community.)  Residing  just  outside 
the  Center  precincts,  Cipriano  makes  a 
modest  living  supplying  pottery  to  the 
Center,  until  he  is  informed  that  his  plates, 
dishes  and  pitchers  are  to  be  replaced  by 
plastic  products.  Cipriano  and  his  daughter 
devise  a  new  line  of  products  and  eventual- 
ly agree  to  move  into  the  Center. 

Saramago  invests  the  Center  with  a 
number  of  sinister  features.  Its  windows 
cannot  open,  and  Center  officials  continu- 
ously spout  pseudo-koans  such  as,  "The 
secret  of  the  bee  doesn't  exist,  but  we  know 
what  it  is."  Perhaps  the  secret  is  that  the 
hive-like  behavior  of  the  Center's  inhabi- 
tants emerges  from  a  profoundly  uncritical 
loyalty.  Big  Brother-ish  posters  assure  the 
populace,  "With  us,  you  will  never  want  to 
be  anything  else." 

Ultimately  the  Center  operates  like  a 
god  brutally  detached  from  real  concern  for 
individuals  and  families.  The  Center's  head 
of  purchasing  pretentiously  tells  Cipriano, 
"The  Center,  as  the  perfect  distributor  of 
material  and  spiritual  goods,  has,  out  of 
sheer  necessity,  generated  from  and  within 
itself  something  that  almost  partakes  of  the 
divine."  Saramago  raises  the  alarm  at  this 


type  of  civic  idolatry,  and  in  its  place  he 
seems  to  offer  a  nontheistic  div,  ity  unfold- 
ing within  the  moments  of  ordina  y  insight 
and  confusion  that  beset  people. 

Cipriano  exemplifies  this  more  authen- 
tic and  truer  humanity,  acknowledging 
about  himself  and  the  other  fragile  and 
fractured  poor  of  the  land,  "We  are  a 
cracked  bowl."  He  finds  a  new  center  for 
his  life  in  the  love  of  a  widow,  Isaura 
Estudiosa,  and  in  the  companionship  of  a 
stray  dog  named  Found,  one  of  the  more 
memorable  canines  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Found  barks  at  shadows,  as  any  dog 
with  Platonic  sensibilities  should,  and 
throughout  the  novel  his  behaviors  and 
inner  thoughts  and  feelings  provide  some 
of  the  novel's  more  delightful  components. 

While  worrying  more  and  more  about 
his  future,  Cipriano  experiences  a  terrifying 
nightmare  that  incorporates  scenes  from 
Plato's  allegory  and  foreshadows  an  actual 
archaeological  discovery  underneath  the 
Center.  Initially  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
high  security,  the  excavation  appears  to 
prove  that  Plato's  allegory  was  not  allegor- 
ical after  all.  Ultimately  the  excavation, 
with  its  harrowing  historical  implications,  is 
repackaged  by  the  Center  as  a  potentially 
lucrative  tourist  attraction,  a  superficial 
diversion  that  resists  any  attempt  to  see 
through  to  a  deeper,  more  disturbing  sig- 
nificance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of 
Saramago's  novel  emerges  in  the  narrative 
voice  that  brims  with  homespun  wisdom 
and  insights  into  the  foibles  of  humanity 
and  what  one  character  calls  its  "small  mir- 
acles of  love."  Saramago's  writing  style  may 
at  first  be  daunting  to  readers,  since  he 
employs  extended  paragraphs  that  can  run 
more  than  10  pages  in  length,  and  he  does 
not  use  quotation  marks  to  demarcate  his 
characters'  dialogue.  Nevertheless,  the  ami- 
ability of  the  novel's  narrative  voice  speeds 
the  reader  right  through  the  engaging 
story. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  reading  a  con- 
temporary novel  based  upon  a  powerful 
precursor  or  source  text  is  that  one  can 
enjoy  subde  resonances  of  the  older  work 
rippling  through  the  contemporary  text. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  liter- 
ary applications  that  are  successful,  like 
Jane  Smiley's  use  of  "King  Lear"  in  A 
Thousand  Acres,  or  Ron  Hat  's  use  of  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  in  the  novel 
Aniens.  But  the  older  work  should  serve  as 
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an  inspiration,  n  :  as  an  excavation  site.  In 
Saramago'  lovei,  the  use  of  Plato  may  in 
the  end  be  roo  literal,  a  kind  of  narrative 
deits  ex  machina. 

Some  readers  may  also  find  Saramago's 
critique  of  the  Center  to  be  a  somewhat 
predictable  warning  against  unbridled  gov- 
ernment and  a  globalized  culture  of  con- 
sumption. Yet  his  original  contribution  to 
this  conversation  comes  in  the  profoundly 
engaging  narrative  voice  and  in  the  endear- 
ing character  of  Cipriano,  who  demon- 
strates that  the  grace  of  fundamental  com- 
mitments within  the  structure  of  a  loving 
family  will  more  than  outweigh  life's  hard- 
ships and  losses. 


The  Nobel  Prize  citation  for  Saramago 
refers  to  him  as  a  writer  "who  with  parables 
sustained  by  imagination,  compassion  and 
irony  continually  enables  us  once  again  to 
apprehend  an  illusory  reality."  In  The  Cave 
he  offers  a  rewarding  cautionary  tale  that 
prompts  us  to  ask  about  moral  underpin- 
nings of  our  happiness.  The  novel's  epi- 
graph comes  from  Plato:  "What  a  strange 
scene  you  describe  and  what  strange  pris- 
oners; they  are  just  like  us."  For  Saramago, 
the  Platonic  insights  are  profoundly  true  in 
our  lives  today  and  must  stir  us  to  under- 
take a  regular  re-examination  of  what  lies 
beneath  our  civic  identities  and  commit- 

Gerald  t.  Cobb 


ments. 


School  of  Religious  Studies 
MSGR.  WALTER  J.  SCHMITZ,  S.S.  LECTURE 


Archbishop  Joseph  Dore 

Archbishop  of  Strasbourg 

"The  Task  of  the  Theologian  in  the  Church  Today" 

Tuesday,  April  8.  2003  •  4:30  p.m. 
Caldwell  Hall  Lounge,  on  the  CUA  campus 
A  reception  will  follow  the  lecture. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  more  information,  call  202-319-5683. 


'List en... with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my.  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 


■J*  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 

Collegeville,  Minnesota  56321 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
schola r ships  ava liable. 


classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212)  280-1313;  Fax:  (212) 
280-1488.  Visit  the  Seminary  at 
www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Institute 

THE  40TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  on  Sacred 
Scripture,  June  16  -  20,  2003.  Lecturers  and  their 
lectures:  Prof.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.  -  Mark:  The 
Mysterious  Gospel  Revisited;  Prof.  Joseph  A. 
Fitzmyer,  S.J.  -  The  First  Letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians;  Prof.  Alan  C.  Mitchell  -  Spiritual 
Direction  in  Pauline  Churches.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (202)  687-5719;  e-mail: 
harringe@georgetown.edu,  or  visit  www.george- 
town.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.htm. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— CATHOLIC  STUDIES. 

Regis  University  in  Denver,  Colo.,  invites  appli- 
cations for  a  tenure-track  position  at  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  to  assist  with  the  ongoing 
development  of  an  interdisciplinary  Catholic 
studies  program.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
from  candidates  with  an  earned  doctorate  in  any 
area  of  the  humanities  or  social  sciences,  and  spe- 
cialization in  some  aspect  of  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. The  successful  candidate  will  hold  a  tenure- 
track  appointment  in  the  primary  field  depart- 
ment, with  teaching  responsibilities  in  general 
education  (core)  and  cross-listed  undergraduate 
offerings.  At  Regis  University,  the  term  "diversi- 
ty" affirms  our  faith-inspired  commitment  to 
build  an  inclusive  community  that  values  the  dig- 
nity and  contributions  of  all  our  members.  In  this 
community,  human  differences  thrive  in  a  learn- 
ing environment  characterized  by  the  Jesuit  tradi- 
tions of  mutual  respect  and  pursuit  of  justice.  Age, 
gender,  race/ethnicity,  class,  disability,  sexual  ori- 
entation, religion  and  other  human  differences 
contribute  to  the  richness  and  vitality  of  our  living 
community.  Therefore,  applications  from  diverse 
populations  are  encouraged.  Please  send  curricu^ 
lum  vitae,  a  statement  of  your  research  and  teach- 
ing interests,  and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Dr. 
Randolph  Lumpp,  Director  of  Catholic  Studies, 
c/o  Dean  of  the  College  E-24,  Regis  LTniversity, 
3333  Regis  Boulevard,  Denver,  CO  80221.  We 
will  begin  to  review  applications  on  April  1,  2003. 
E-mail:  rlumpp@regis.edu. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— THEOLOGY.  Walsh 
University  announces  an  opening  for  a  full-time, 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


assistant  professor,  tenure-track  position  in  theol- 
ogy. The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  practicing 
Catholic,  will  teach  a  variety  of  undergraduate 
courses  as  qualified,  including  religious  education, 
Scripture,  systematics,  moral  theology,  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  development  of  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram. A  Ph.D.  in  theology  is  required.  A  strong 
commitment  to  teaching  excellence,  scholarship, 
mentoring  and  participation  in  governance  is 
expected.  Salary  competitive.  The  University 
believes,  with  Ev  Conk  Ecclesiae,  that  "the  educa- 
tion of  students  is  to  combine  academic  and  pro- 
fessional development  with  formation  in  moral 
and  religious  principles  and  the  social  teachings  of 
the  church."  Walsh  University  is  a  growing 
Catholic  institution  located  in  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  that  offers  liberal  arts  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  a  limited  number  of  graduate  programs. 
A  commitment  to  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition, 
diversity  and  service  learning  are  critical  to  the 
mission  of  Walsh  University.  Please  send  creden- 
tials, curriculum  vitae  and  references  to:  Warren 
Harrington,  Ph.D.,  Theology  Search  Committee, 
Walsh  University,  2020  Easton  Street  NW, 
North  Canton,  OH  44720.  Walsh  University  val- 
ues a  diverse  community  and  is  committed  to 
equality  in  employment. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION  (young  adult, 
youth  and  children).  Full-time  position.  As  pastor 
of  St.  Louis  Church,  a  central-city  (Kansas  City) 
parish  of  about  225  families,  I  need  help  in  devel- 
oping a  vibrant  faith  formation  program  (includ- 
ing evangelization  outreach)  from  the  ground  up. 
I  have  been  ordained  for  only  five  years  (M.Div. 
from  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley)  but 
have  experienced  the  church  from  the  pew  as  hus- 
band of  30  years,  father,  grandfather,  widower  and 
businessperson  (software  industry  entrepreneur). 
Having  served  at  three  parishes  (two  fairly  large), 
it  seems  to  me  that  parish  religious  education  (for 
the  most  part)  is  at  best  lukewarm.  I  would  like  to 
build  something  "new"  and  not  put  energy  and 
resources  into  "old  wineskins."  Do  you  have  some 
"new"  idea  or  proven  ideas  that  require  new  wine- 
skins? (You  will  have  to  use  volunteers,  but  com- 
pensated teachers  are  also  possible.) 
Qualifications?  You  know  who  you  are,  and  from 
the  above  you  know  a  little  about  me  and  about 
the  challenge.  Let's  talk.  I  will  also  tell  you  more 
about  the  parish  setting.  Contact:  Rev.  John 
Wandless,  5639  Swope  Parkway,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64130;  Ph:  (816)  444-6535;  e-mail: 
sdouis.church@earthlink.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  Regis 
University,  a  Jesuit  university,  seeks  a  practicing 
Catholic,  committed  to  prayer  and  spirituality, 
experienced  in  working  with  college  students, 
eager  to  collaborate  with  ministry  team  in  foster- 
ing faith  development.  Responsibilities:  liturgical 
year  celebrations,  special  events,  chapel  music 
direction,  student  leader  formation,  R.C.I.A. 
Requirements:  master's  degree  with  training  and 
experience  in  music  and  liturgy,  music  directing 
and  instrumental  competency  (piano  preferred). 
Full-time,  10-month  position,  competitive  salary, 
benefits  (includes  education).  Application:  send 
cover  letter,  resume,  one-page  vision  statement  by 


4/7/03.  Performance  video  or  audio  tape  helpful. 
Regis  University,  Office  of  University  Ministry,  | 
3333  Regis  Blvd.,  Denver,  CO  80221-1099;  Ph: 
(303)458-4153. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR— SECRETARIAT  FOR 
DOCTRINE  AND  PASTORAL  PRACTICES.  The! 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is 
seeking  qualified  candidates  for  the  position, 
Executive  Director,  Secretariat  for  Doctrine  and 
Pastoral  Practices.  The  Executive  Director  directs 
a  staff  of  five  in  managing  the  work  of  the  secre- 
tariat in  its  primary  responsibility  to  provide  staff 
support,  in  accordance  with  the  conference's 
objectives,  for  the  Committee  on  Doctrine,  the 
Committee  on  Pastoral  Practices,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Human  Values,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  the  Review  of  Scripture 
Translations  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Health  Care  Issues  and  the  Church.  The 
Executive  Director  oversees  the  provision  of  the- 
ological and  pastoral  consultation  to  the  bishops 
and  other  conference  committees,  the  general  sec- 
retariat and  other  offices  and  departments  of  the 
conference;  oversees  the  planning  of  committee 
meetings;  drafts  correspondence,  reports,  briefing 
papers,  statements  and  documents;  assists  the 
Committee  on  Doctrine  in  the  interpretation, 
promotion  and  implementation  of  important 
teaching  documents  of  the  magisterium;  and 
maintains  communication  between  the 
Committee  on  Doctrine  and  the  membership  of 
professional  theological  societies. 

Qualified  candidate  must  be  a  practicing 
Roman  Catholic  in  good  standing  and  possess  a 
doctoral  degree  or  equivalent  in  systematic/dog- 
matic  theology,  with  the  ability  to  function  in 
moral  and  pastoral  theology.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  with  a  strong  philosophical 
background.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  at 
least  10  years  of  directly  related  professional  expe- 
rience, including  solid  experience  of  teaching  at 
the  seminary  and/or  graduate  theological  level,  or 
comparable  experience  which  would  have  devel- 
oped skills  in  researching  and  communicating 
technical  theological  concepts  in  ways  that  are 
readily  understandable;  a  record  of  scholarly  pub- 
lications; and  some  pastoral  experience  (campus 
ministry,  parochial,  preaching,  spiritual  guidance, 
etc.).  Also,  knowledge  of  Italian  is  helpful,  and  evi- 
dence of  broad  reading  in  nontheological  areas  is 
desirable.  Computer  skills  in  word  processing,  e- 
mail  and  Internet  required. 

Clergy/religious  candidates  must  provide 
written  approval  from  their  diocesan  bishop  or 
religious  superior  before  an  application  can  be 
considered.  Diocesan  lay  employees  must  also 
provide  written  approval  from  the  local  bishop. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits  includ- 
ing relocation  assistance.  Qualified  and  interested 
applicants  should  submit  a  letter  of  introduction 
and  resume  with  appropriate  approvals  by  April  4, 
2003,  to:  Linda  Hunt,  Director,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  (D.P.P.),  3211  Fourth  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20017-1194;  Fax:  (202)  541- 
3412,  or  e-mail:  resumes@usccb.org. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR-PIANIST.  Progressive,  enter- 


SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of 
Theology  and 
Ministry 

Shaping  Leaders. . . 
Transforming  Lives 

Summer  in  the  City 

•  Courses,  Institutes, 
Great  Theologians 

•  Outstanding  Faculty 

•  Ecumenical,  Multicultural, 
Committed  to  Justice 

For  more  information: 
206-296-5330  I  800-578-3118 
www.seattleu.edu/theomin 
stm@seattleu.edu 

9 i  Seattle 
University 

FOUNDED  1891  •/ 

Connecting  the  mind  to  what  matters. 


Faculty  pictured: 

Top  left:  Frank  Rogers, 
Jr.,  Claremont  School 
of  Theology, 

Bottom  left: 
Diana  Hayes, 
Georgetown  University, 

Bottom  right: 
John  R,  Donahue,  S.J., 
St  Mary's  Seminary 
and  University 
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Cam       Minister/Coordinator  of  Community  Service 
Loyola  University  Chicago 

A  Jesuit,  Catholic  institution  of  higher  education  and  health  care 

We  are  seeking  a  campus  minister  to  coordinate  community  service 
programming  and  to  work  with  ministry  staff  in  providing  ministry  services  to 
undergraduate  students.  Masters  in  ministry  or  related  study.  Minimum  two  years 
experience  in  community  service  work.  Knowledge  and  experience  in  Jesuit  tra- 
dition, service  learning,  theological  reflection  preferred. 

For  more  information  on  Loyola  University  Chicago, 
please  visit  our  web  site  at  www.luc.edu. 

Loyola1  Please  apply  by  April  4th  to  Human  Resources, 

;  university  820  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
|  Chicago  Fax:  312-915-6455;  e-mail:  hr-lsc@luc.edu. 

Loyola  University  Chicago  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer/educator. 


"As  lay  people  continue  to  grow 
in  their  service  to  the  world, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  will  find  opportunities 
for  cooperation  with  them  .  .  .  ." 


mm  m 


Educating  the  laity  and  religious 
for  collaborative  ministry 


Office  of  Admissions 
3  Phillips  Place 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Phone  1.617.492.1960 
Fax  1.617.492.5833 

www.wjst.edu 
admissionsinfo@wjst.edu 
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Spread  the  Faith 

Dr.  Richard  J.  RodehefFer's  article  (2/3) 
is  superb.  The  obvious  influence  of  the 
Jesuit  Ratio  Studiorum  is  most  refresh- 
ing. As  significant  is  Dr.  Rodeheffer's 
faith  rekindled  in  essence:  don't  keep 
the  faith,  but  spread  it. 

Hugh  J.  Mullin 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Sadness 

I  must  disagree  with  the  gist  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Greeley's  article  about  the 
New  York  Times  coverage  of  the  scan- 


prising  community  alive  in  the  Spirit  seeking 
energetic,  versatile  person  willing  to  expand  a 
currently  established  music  program.  Accept  the 
call  to  join  us  on  our  journey  at  this  1,700+  fam- 
ily parish  with  five  weekend  Masses  (one 
Spanish  Mass)  flavored  with  a  wide  range  of 
musical  abilities,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
(Qualifications:  bachelor's  degree  in  music, 
exceptional  piano  and  vocal  skills,  experience  in 
composing  and  arranging  for  voice  and  instru- 
ments. Compensation  comparable  to  the 
A.G.O.  guidelines,  plus  stipends  for  special 
events.  Send  resumes  to:  Queen  of  Peace 
Catholic  Church,  Attention:  Music  Search 
Committee,  10900  SW  24  Avenue,  Gainesville, 
FL  32607.  Ph:  (352)  332-6279;  fax  (352)  331- 
7347. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-  to  five-year  commitment  working  with 
the  Director  in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service 
and  presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  func- 
tions as  a  guest  house,  clinic,  short-term  resi- 
dence for  sick  from  the  provinces  being  treated 
by  local  physicians  or  awaiting  visas  for  U.S. 
surgery.  Responsibilities:  coordinating  visitor 
program,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  the  facility.  Computer  knowledge,  will- 
ingness to  learn  Creole,  adaptability,  sense  of 
humor  important.  Benefits:  room  and  board, 
some  medical  insurance,  monthly  stipend. 
Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation — one  from  most  recent 
ministry — resume  to:  Sister  Ellen  Flynn, 
R.S.M.,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  c/o  Lynx  Air,  P.O. 
Box  407139,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33340;  Ph: 
(011-509)  245-6177;  e-mail:  hsjpap®. 
yahoo.com;  www.hospicesaintjoseph.org. 

Web  Sites 

LINK  CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 

faith  with  action:  http://hillconnections.org. 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
gyhours.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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dal  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests  (2/10).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  sadness  most 
Catholics  feel  today  is  not  so  much  about 
the  abuse  and  its  coverage  by  the  press 
but  about  the  coverup  of  die  abuse. 

Ann  Zoll 
Portland,  Ore. 

Present  Calamities 

Thank  you  for  presenting  two  views  of 
the  meaning  and  thrust  ot  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  (2/24).  They  confirm 
how  interpretation  leads  to  diverse, 
occasionally  opposite,  conclusions  and 
applications.  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.,  reminded  us  of  this  and  mentions 
the  compromises  that  sought  to  harmo- 
nize differing  views  without  excluding 
anyone. 

The  articles  sum  up  where  differing 
views  lead.  The  cardinal  presents  the 
reality  of  what  has  happened.  If  there  is 
room  for  disagreement,  it  is  with  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  what  the  pope, 
Roman  offices  and  Curia  have  done  is  a 
faithful  carrying  out  of  Vatican  IPs 
intentions.  The  style  is  unmistakable.  It 
is  a  return  to  doctrinal  orthodoxy 
enforced  by  centralized  authority.  The 
march  backwards  has  derailed  much  of 
what  Vatican  II  aspired  to.  If  Rome 
maintains  its  present  juridical  and 
canonical  imposition  on  every  move- 
ment toward  bettering  relationships 
with  other  churches,  religions  and, 
sadly,  the  laity,  the  true  church,  then 
Vatican  II  will  be  a  nostalgic  memory 
containing  the  consolation  of  some 
changes  even  Rome  dare  not  reprove! 
Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee  this 
won't  happen! 

The  article  by  John  W.  O'Malley, 
S.J.,  captured  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  Vatican  II  created.  He  clearly 
spells  out  what  hopes  and  dreams 
accompanied  dialogue,  collegiality, 
cooperation,  etc.  He  graciously  leaves 
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Water  your  roots...  Jeremiah  17:8 

A  SABBATICAL  IN  IRELAND 

Renewal  for  Ministry  Sabbatical  Programmes 
New  One  Month  Programme:  Summer 
Three  month  Programmes:  Spring/Autumn 

These  offer  an  opportunity  for: 

•  Renewal  updating  on  developments  in  the  Church  and  Pastoral  Ministry 

•  Freedom  from  pressure  of  routine  responsibilities 

•  Transition  in  Ministry 

•  An  atmosphere  of  warmth,  hospitality  and  internationality 

•  Spiritual  Direction,  Counselling  and  Reflexology  on  request 

The  programmes  of  one,  three  or  six  months  include: 
Prayer,  Scripture,  Theology,  Social  Justice,  Celtic  Spirituality  and  more 

Participants  are  encouraged  to  experience  the  unique  rich  culture  and  spiritual 
heritage  of  Ireland  through  theatre,  film,  music,  art,  field  trips  and  other  leisure 
activities:  golf,  gym  and  walking  in  Dublin  and  the  countryside. 


For  details  regarding  our  one,  three  or  six  month  programme  contact: 
Madeleine  Fitzpatrick  RSHM 
All  Hallows  College,  Grace  Park  Rd., 
Drumcondra,  Dublin  9,  Ireland. 
Tel:  +353  1  837  3745  ext.287/254.  Fax:  837  7642 
Email:  mfitzpatrick(S>allhallows.ie  cc  mbairy@allhallows.ie 
and  visit  our  website  at  www.allhallows.ie 


-All 
Hallows 
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26th  Annual 


Elder  Religious  and 
Diocesan  Priests  2003 

Intensive  workshop  that  focuses  on  life-long  membership. 

Offers  practical  application  and  solutions  to  challenges  you  face  in  your  Ministry. 


Three 
Locations 

in  2003: 

Texas  Wisconsin 

San  Antonio  Madison 
May  24-29          June  7-12 

Pennsylvania 

Dallas 
July  19-24 

Designed  for  Sisters,  Brothers,  Priests,  Deacons,  Ministers,  Laity 

in  positions  of: 

Administrators 

Counselors 

Retirement  Planners 

Chaplains 

Dietitians 

Outreach  Workers 

Nurses 

Nurse  Practitioner 

Leadership 

Pastoral  Staff 

Geriatric  Personnel 

Social  Workers 

Recreation  Therapists 


Membership  Personnel 


Integrates  the  spiritual,  psychological,  medical,  pastoral,  and  practical  issues  concerning 
the  aged 

Opens  channels  linking  you  into  a  strong  support  and  networking  system;  you 
continue  to  benefit  long  after  the  Workshop  has  ended 


Phone  (866)  CM  and  Me  (866-262-6363).  option  4:  or  (570)  674-6161 

Fox  (570)  674-6232 

E-mail  conted  @  misericordia.edu 

Web  misericordia.edu 


©  2003  College  Misericordia 


Division  of  Adult  Education  and 
Community  Service 

M COLLEGE 
ISERICGRDIA 

Founded  and  Sponsored  by  the 
Sislers  of  Mercy  of  Dallas 
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Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  all  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  6t  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 


Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 
of  europe 


Personalized  12-n  eet,  programs 
for  priests,  religious  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  lay  leaders. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy. 

•  Classes  in  English  at  the  renown 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

•  \\eeU\  seminars  on  theological  <X 
personal  development  themes. 

•  l  ime  lor  personal  travel  &  relaxation. 

FaJI  2003:  17  September  -  20  December 
Spring  2004:  3  February  -  16  May 

Naamsestraat  100 
3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Phone:  +32  16  32  00  II 
Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 

Washington  DC  Office 
Phone:  202-541-3108 
1  n;.f\:  admissions"'i,acl.be 
I  Mine  catalogue:  www.ael.be 


?rican  College 

VERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 


off  without  commenting  on  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  interim  under  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  As  much  as  his  legacy  will 
be  bright  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  for  the 
church,  it  will  include  reversing  the  opti- 
mism, faith,  trust  in  the  Spirit  and  gener- 
ous openness  to  all  peoples,  religions  and 
the  challenges  that  ever  remind  us  of  the 
present  calamities  in  political,  economic, 
social  and  religious  affairs. 

Mark  Franceschini,  O.S.M. 

Hillside,  III. 

Legal  Tradition 

It  is  amazing  that  a  scholar  and  theolo- 
gian of  the  stature  of  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles,  S.J.,  could  keep  thinking  and 
writing  with  such  a  status-quo,  even 
regressive,  tone  (2/24).  Such  an  eminent 
teacher  needs  to  be  leading  the  people 
toward  greater  awareness,  vision,  lifegiv- 
ing  understanding  of  truth  relevant  to 
needs  in  the  new  millennium,  rather 
than  taking  the  life  out  of  Vatican  II  with 
his  extremely  conservative  interpreta- 
tions. He  is  very  sure  of  his  appropria- 
tion of  the  council's  teaching,  as  if  all 
other  understanding  of  it  is  false.  He  is 
precise  in  his  picking  and  choosing 
sources  in  the  documents  for  his  bias 
while  being  unclear  about  who  are  those 
giving  a  "common  impression"  or  "it  is 
widely  believed"  or  "it  is  often  said." 
This  is  not  the  method  of  serious  schol- 
arship. 

His  opinion  that  "many  theologians 
demoted  tradition  to  the  status  of  a  sec- 
ondary norm"  is  a  stretch.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  the  council  spoke  of  the 
church's  duty  to  interpret  the  signs  of 
the  times,  but  then  implies  that  these 
signs  have  not  been  interpreted  in  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Come  on!  His  theological 
colleagues  are  not  dummies.  His  under- 
standing of  "subsist"  in  regard  to  the 
church  of  Christ  is  problematic. 

Cardinal  Dulles  sidesteps  the  issue 
about  collegiality,  locating  it  in  the  sum- 
moning of  the  bishops  for  consultation. 
The  relevant  issue  today  is  about  central- 
ization of  power  in  Rome,  depriving  the 
bishops  of  their  rightful  share  of  authori- 
ty. His  view  on  celibacy  being  more 
blessed  than  marriage  is  simply  wrong- 
headed.  His  understanding  of  religious 
freedom  and  other  churches  is  so  con- 
fused and  muddled  that  debate  would  be 
difficult.  And  I  am  not  aware  of  the  spirit 


and  the  meaning  of  Vatican  II  being  pit- 
ted against  its  letter.  He  even  has  some 
questions  about  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
in  the  liturgy. 

All  in  all,  I  see  his  view  of  church  and 
theology  to  be  in  the  old  legal  tradition 
that  Vatican  II  tried  to  move  beyond  in 
Pope  John's  aggiornamento.  It  does  not 
serve  the  people  well  to  keep  in  the  past 
when  the  Spirit  is  trying  to  move  us  with 
freedom  and  hope  and  vision  into  the 
future.  Cardinal  Dulles  is  not  speaking  to 
the  church  in  the  modern  world. 

Frankly,  his  rigid,  legalistic,  defensive 
view  is  no  help  and  inspiration  for  the 
church  today.  It  is  just  rehashing  old  the- 
ology, which  Vatican  II  sought  to  update 
in  order  to  open,  in  Pope  John's  words, 
the  windows  and  let  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  Spirit  to  a  church  that  was  stagnating 
or  worse. 

Vincent  Weltzer 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Flat  Zero 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Representative 
Henry  Hyde  finds  it  "awry"  when 
American  bishops  advocate  "specific 
policies  that  are  matters  of  contingent 
judgment  (such  as  questions  of  welfare 
reform  or  foreign  policy)"  (2/17).  He 
argues  that  the  bishops  are  supposed 
only  to  "teach  the  principles  of 
Catholic  social  doctrine,"  with  lay 
Catholics  applying  such  principles 
according  to  their  "free  and  responsible 
judgment."  The  congressman  undoubt- 
edly feels  the  need  to  denigrate  the 
bishops'  stated  positions  because  his 
own  "free  and  responsible  judgment"  is 
more  often  than  not  (except  on  pro-life 
issues)  totally  at  odds  with  their  think- 
ing and  that  of  other  Catholic  action 
groups.  Network,  the  Catholic  social 
justice  lobby,  reports,  for  example,  that 
Representative  Hyde  did  not  support 
its  legislative  positions  one  single  time 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  (see 
www.networklobby.org);  his  percentage 
of  support  was  a  flat  zero. 

And  I  suspect  that  if  Representative 
Hyde  flipped  back  a  page  or  two  in  the 
issue  of  America  in  which  his  article 
appeared,  to  your  editorial  entitled 
"Ever-Rising  Hunger  and  Home- 
lessness,"  he  would  have  found  your 
positions  "awry,"  too. 

James  H.  Duffy 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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the  word 

How  Do  I  Love  Thee? 


Readings:  2  Chr  36:14-16,  19-23;  Ps  137:1-6;  Eph  2:4-10;  Jn  3:14-21 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  30,  2003 


God... is  rich  in  mercy  (Eph  2:4) 

How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
my  soul  can  reach  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
for  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 

THESE  TENDER  WORDS  of  the 
poet  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  reflect  a  bit  of  the  all- 
encompassing  character  of 
human  love.  But  human  love  is  a  reflection 
of  divine  love  and  participates  in  it.  For  this 
reason,  these  words  could  well  be  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  God  this  Sunday,  for  all  three 
readings  illustrate  God's  merciful  love. 

The  first  reading  opens  with  a  dispas- 
sionate chronicling  of  the  people's  willful 
violation  of  their  covenant  relationship 
with  God.  It  tells  how,  in  response  to  their 
callous  behavior,  God  allowed  their  ene- 
mies to  triumph  over  them.  But  this  was 
not  the  end  for  them.  Once  they  had 
repented — and  in  moving  words  the  psalm 
has  captured  their  sentiments  of  repen- 
tance— God  allowed  them  to  return.  Their 
return  ("return"  and  "repent"  come  from 
the  same  Hebrew  word)  is  first  a  return  to 
God  and  then  a  return  to  Jerusalem,  where 
they  could  live  a  life  dedicated  to  God. 

The  extent  of  God's  love  is  recounted 
in  the  Gospel.  There  we  read  that  the  only 
son  of  God  was  sent  into  the  world  in  order 
to  save  it.  In  John's  Gospel  "the  world"  fre- 
quendy  refers  to  that  dimension  of  human 
life  that  is  antagonistic  toward  the  things  of 
God.  That  is  not  the  meaning  here.  Rather, 
the  writer  insists  that  God  loves  the  world, 
seeks  to  draw  people  out  of  darkness  into 
light  and  does  whatever  is  necessary  to  save 
them  from  their  own  sinfulness. 

Paul  reiterates  this  teaching  about 
divine  love  in  today's  reading  from 
Ephesians.  He  declares  that  God  saves  us 
through  Christ.  But  why  should  God  do 
this?  Certainly  not  because  we  desire  it.  In 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


fact,  Paul  claims  that  God  saved  us  while  we 
were  still  in  our  transgressions,  or  mired  in 
our  sinfulness.  God  saves  us  out  of  mercy — 
that  covenant  characteristic  known  in  the 
Hebrew  tradition  as  loving-kindness  or 
steadfast  love.  God's  merciful  love  alone 
marks  the  "ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace." 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  Lent  we 
considered  various  aspects  of  our  covenant 
relationship  with  God  and  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  that  flow  from  it. 
Today  we  turn  our  gaze  on  God's  covenant 
relationship  with  us,  and  we  are  astounded 
at  what  we  perceive.  Despite  our  infidelity, 
God  remains  faithful  to  us;  despite  the  steps 
we  take  toward  our  own  destruction,  God 
continues  to  offer  us  a  second  chance  at  life. 
Such  is  the  "depth  and  breadth  and  height" 
of  God's  love. 

However — and  it  is  a  significant  how- 
ever— God  does  not  force  anything  upon 
us.  We  are  free  to  choose.  We  can  accept 
God's  loving  gestures,  or  we  can  refuse 
them.  We  see  this  in  today's  readings. 
Before  the  Israelites  could  return  to  the 
land,  they  had  to  return  to  God.  In  the 
Gospel  account,  Nicodemus  was  told  that 
people  can  choose  to  believe  or  not  believe 
in  Christ;  they  can  prefer  darkness  to  the 
light.  There  has  always  been  a  choice. 
Today  the  choice  is  ours  to  make.  Will  we 
make  it? 

Very  few  people  explicitly  choose 
against  God,  but  can  we  honestly  absolve 
ourselves  of  actions  that  resemble  those 
described  in  the  first  reading?  Haven't 
we — today's  political  leaders,  religious 
leaders  or  ordinary  people — sometimes 
"added  infidelity  to  infidelity?"  Do  we  heed 
the  warnings  of  God's  messengers,  or  do 
we  scoff  at  them — even  silence  them? 

Are  we  not  sometimes  so  entrenched  in 
our  own  transgressions  that  we  do  not  see 
how  the  consequences  of  our  arrogance 
may  cause  our  world  to  fall  down  upon  us? 

If  we  are  honest,  we  must  admit  that 
this  has  indeed  been  the  case  in  our  person- 
al lives;  lately  we  recognize  that  it  has  hap- 


pened in  our  church;  it  has  certainly  been 
the  situation  in  our  country  and  in  the 
broader  world.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  in  the  past  and  perhaps  even  in  the  pre- 
sent, but  what  about  the  future?  We  are  not 
bound  to  perpetuate  such  deplorable  situa- 
tions. We  are  able  to  make  new  choices. 
So — what  will  we  choose? 

Despite  this  focus  on  our  own  sinful- 
ness and  the  dire  consequences  that  flow 
from  it,  the  predominant  theme  for  this 
Sunday  is  divine  mercy.  But  we  can  com- 
prehend its  magnanimous  character  and 
boundless  scope  only  if  we  see  it  in  relation 
to  our  own  culpability.  As  the  readings 
show  us  how  important  it  is  to  acknowledge 
our  guilt  and  to  return  to  God,  they  con- 
centrate on  God's  eagerness  to  enfold  us  in 
the  warm  embrace  of  divine  mercy. 

Confident  of  God's  merciful  love,  we 
are  able  to  repent,  return  to  God  and  start 
anew.  Like  the  people  of  ancient  Israel,  we 
can  indeed  rebuild  our  broken  lives  and  our 
disgraced  church.  We  can  create  a  world 
based  on  cooperation  rather  than  competi- 
tion, on  respect  rather  than  discrmiination. 
God's  love  has  been  offered;  the  choice  is 
ours.  Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  In  what  ways  have  the  crises  in  your 
life,  in  the  church,  in  the  country  or  in 
the  world  in  any  way  undermined  your 
belief  in  God's  merciful  love? 

•Realistically,  what  can  you  do  to 
resolve  such  crises? 

•  How  might  renewed  confidence  in 
God's  love  change  your  thinking  and 
your  actions? 
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*  n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you#  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
n  commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2003  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

Soon  you  will  receive  a  direct  appeal  from  Father  Reese 
urging  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will 
assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our 
future 


respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 


101 

New 


nt  Office 
h  Street 
10019-3803 


To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


I'M  sor  r  of  A  nut  for  the  histor- 
ical Jesus.  Of  course  I'm  a  nut,  or 
at  least  a  fool,  for  Christ  too,  hut 
as  for  my  reading  tastes,  I  much 
prefer  books  and  articles  about  the  Jesus 
of  history  than  those  on  the  Christ  of 
faith.  The  historical  (which  can  often 
read  like  detective  stories)  I  find  more 
captivating  dian  the  dieological  (which 
can  occasionally  read  like  philosophical 
treatises.) 

As  a  Jesuit  novice  I  was  given  the 
wonderful  study  Jem  Before  Christianity, 
by  Albert  Nolan,  O.P.  (its  25th  anniver- 
sary edition  was  published  last  year  by 
Orbis  Books),  which  provides  a  good 
introduction  to  the  topics  that  concern 
scholars  of  the  historical  Jesus:  what  life 
was  like  in  first-century  Palestine,  the 
historical  "evidence"  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  how  we  might  determine 
which  utterances  most  likely  came  from 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  which  may  have 
been  edited  later  and  so  on.  Father 
Nolan's  book  helped  me  to  picture  in 
greater  detail  what  life  might  have  been 
like  for  the  carpenter's  son,  and  in  the 
process  it  helped  me  come  to  know  bet- 
ter the  one  who  stands  at  the  center  of 
our  lives. 

And  a  few  months  ago  I  finished 
the  third  volume  of  Msgr.  John  P. 
Meier's  magisterial  study  of  the  histor- 
ical Jesus,  A  Marginal  Jew,  published 
by  Anchor  Books.  The  book  is  not 
only  well  researched  (an  enormous 
understatement)  and  well  organized 
(another  understatement);  it  is  also 
beautifully  written  and  even  witty  in 
places — as,  for  example,  where  the 
author  takes  aim  at  some  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Jesus  Seminar.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  someone  should  canonize 
Monsignor  Meier  for  his  prodigious 
and  generous  scholarship.  (And  while 
they're  at  it,  the  late  Raymond  E. 
Brown,  S.S.,  too). 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  was  a  bit 
proud  of  myself  for  having  finished  all 
three  volumes.  (The  fourth  and  final 

is  currendy  being  written.)  And 
when  I'm  "puffed  up,"  there's  nothing 
like  working  in  a  parish  to  unpuff  me. 
During  a  homily  one  Sunday  I  spoke 
about  the  historical  Jesus  and  men- 
tioned that  some  of  what  I  was  dis- 


cussing was  taken  from  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Monsignor  Meier's  book.  I 
made  sure  to  mention  that  it  was  a  very 
long  book,  and  that  I  had  just  finished 
it.  After  Mass  an  elderly  parishioner 
said  to  me,  casually,  "Father,  I'm  so 
glad  you  mentioned  A  Marginal  Jew.  I 
just  finished  Volume  Three."  As  for  my 
unjustified  pride,  well,  diat  took  care  of 
that. 

So  given  my  interest  in  the  historical 
Jesus,  I  was  delighted  to  receive  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  new  CD  called  "Ancient 
Voices."  Recorded  by  the  San  Antonio 
Vocal  Arts  Ensemble,  the  CD  is  a  col- 
lection described  as  "re-creations"  of 
music  from  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
Second  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ensemble's  artistic  director, 
Christopher  Moroney,  and  its  founder 
and  general  manager,  Covita  Moroney, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  rediscover- 
ing and  recreating  the  sounds  and 
prayers  of  the  period,  spending  many 
hours  studying  the  languages  of  the 
time,  learning  to  play  traditional  instru- 
ments and  tracking  down  rare  musical 
manuscripts.  The  texts  used — in 
Aramaic,  Hebrew  and  Greek — include 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  die  Beatitudes  and 
the  Shema  prayer  ("Hear  O  Israel..."). 
The  instruments  are  modern  reproduc- 
tions of  those  known  to  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  as  well  as  contempo- 
rary Middle  Eastern  instruments  that 
have  evolved  over  the  ages.  They 
include  the  harp,  the  kinnor  (or  lyre), 
the  shabbabah  (a  sort  of  flute)  and  the 
oud  (a  kind  of  lute). 

The  resulting  CD  is  hauntingly 
beautiful  and  a  remarkably  good  com- 
panion to  prayer.  The  knowledge  that 
one  could  be  listening  to  sounds  like 
those  Jesus  and  his  disciples  may  have 
heard  (perhaps  not  the  ipsissima  sounds, 
but  close  enough)  was,  to  me,  deeply 
moving. 

Now,  did  Jesus  and  his  friends  ever 
chant  the  Lord's  Prayer?  Are  we  hear- 
ing melodies  like  those  heard,  say,  at 
the  wedding  feast  at  Cana?  To  that 
hypothesis  Father  Meier  would  proba- 
bly say  "Mw?  liquet" —  it  can  neidier  be 
proved  nor  disproved. 

But,  hey,  you  never  know. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Xenophobia 
and  the 
Warrior  Ethos 


neering  and  snobbery,"  the  philosopher 
Mary  Midgeley  has  written,  won  dominance  for 
linguistic  analysis  and  existentialism  in  20th- 
century  philosophy.  Although  an  overstatement, 
her  comment  hits  the  mark  about  philosophical 
fashions.  It  points  to  a  desperate  ploy  in  the  war  of  ideas. 
When  reason  alone  does  not  suffice,  then  strike  a  superior 
attitude  and  deride  your  adversary.  It  is  a  tactic  we  have  seen 
repeatedly  practiced  in  the  last  months  in  the  debate  sur- 
rounding the  Bush  administration's  foreign  policy.  Even 
respected  commentators  salt  their  argument  with  invective, 
sneering  at  the  Europeans  for  their  lack  of  spunk. 

An  egregious  offender  has  been  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  His  now-notorious  dismissal  of  France 
and  Germany  as  "old  Europe"  for  their  opposition  to  the 
U.S.-led  campaign  against  Iraq  crystallized  Europe's  sense 
of  injury  at  U.S.  arrogance.  When  aides  in  the  German  and 
Canadian  governments  gave  offense  in  the  past  to  President 
Bush,  they  were  forced,  for  their  lese  majesty,  to  resign  from 
office.  Not  so  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

The  administration  is  unrepentant.  Rumsfeld's  dis- 
missal of  "old"  allies  France  and  Germany  was  high  poli- 
tics backed  by  the  administration's  National  Security 
Strategy.  That  document  declared  the  U.S.  intention  of 
brooking  no  military  rivals.  It  proposed  rebuffing  efforts 
from  any  quarter  trying  to  influence  U.S.  policy  so  as  to 
lessen  American  hegemony.  The  N.S.S.  is  unilateralism  at 
its  most  brazen.  It  is  not  surprising  the  Europeans  took 
offense.  Time  is  past  due  for  the  administration  to  show 
some  shame  for  such  studied  arrogance. 

The  late  historian  Richard  Hofstadter  described  the 
mood  of  contemporary  American  politics.  "Since  what  is 
at  stake,"  he  wrote,  "is  always  a  conflict  between  absolute 
good  and  absolute  evil,  what  is  necessary  is  not  compro- 
mise but  the  will  to  fight  things  out  to  the  finish.  Since  the 
enemy  is  thought  of  as  being  totally  evil  and  totally  unap- 
peasable, he  must  be  totally  eliminated.  The  demand  for 
total  triumph  leads  to  the  formulation  of  hopelessly  unre- 
alistic goals,  and  since  these  goals  are  not  even  remotely 


attainable,  failure  constandy  heightens  the  paranoid's  sense 
of  frustration." 

Hofstadter's  sketch  of  "the  paranoid  style  in  American 
politics,"  written  in  1964  against  the  background  of 
McCarthyism  and  John  Birch-type  conservatism,  describes 
the  temper  of  George  W.  Bush's  America.  At  the  pinnacle 
of  power  and  wealth,  the  United  States  appears  so  riven 
with  fear,  it  makes  enemies  of  its  friends.  It  is  not  enough 
to  rout  the  Taliban,  drive  Osama  bin  Laden  to  ground  and 
threaten  war  against  Iraq.  The  Bush  team  goes  forth  seek- 
ing dragons  to  slay,  even  if  they  are  France,  our  oldest  ally, 
and  Germany,  the  powerhouse  of  Europe. 

The  administration's  strident  militancy  has  its  intellec- 
tual defenders.  In  an  article  that  appeared  in  June  2002  in 
the  Hoover  Institution's  Policy  Review,  the  international 
affairs  specialist  Robert  Kagan  wrote,  "On  the  all  impor- 
tant questions  of  power — the  efficacy  of  power,  the  moral- 
ity of  power,  the  desirability  of  power — American  and 
European  perspectives  are  diverging...."  Kagan  summa- 
rizes, "[0]n  major  strategic  and  international  questions 
today,  Americans  are  from  Mars  and  Europeans  from 
Venus." 

Another  unabashed  advocate  of  the  power  ethic  is 
Robert  D.  Kaplan.  His  Warrior  Politics:  Why  Leadership 
Demands  a  Pagan  Ethos  (Random  House)  recycles  the  real- 
ist politics  of  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes  for  the  2 1st  century. 
In  a  disorderly  world  with  unconventional  threats  magni- 
fied by  technological  prowess,  Kaplan  argues,  leaders  must 
stiffen  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  power  in  all  its  sub- 
tlety. His  is  an  ethic  for  the  American  imperium.  He  cites 
Livy:  "It  is  better  that  a  wise  enemy  fear  you  than  that 
foolish  friends  praise  you." 

in  the  18  months  since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 ,  the 
president  and  his  team  have  squandered  the  world's  sympa- 
thy for  the  United  States.  Feelings  of  identification  with 
America  have  soured.  Suspicion  and  antipathy  are  now  the 
rule.  In  Egypt,  Said  Naggar,  a  liberal  who  worked  for  many- 
years  to  promote  U.S.  ideals,  told  The  Washington  Post,  "I 
still  believe  in  these  values,  but  I  don't  call  them  American 
ideals  anymore."  In  a  small  village  in  rural  Ghana,  a  young 
boy  voiced  his  candid  opinion  to  a  Jesuit  missionary,  "Your 
President  Bush,  he  likes  to  fight  too  much." 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  oppose  imperial  politics  and, 
like  a  civilized  nation,  call  to  account  those  who  delight  in 
giving  offense.  It  is  time  to  declare  diat  a  policy  based  on 
power  alone  is  sheer  folly.  If  permitted  to  advance,  realpoli- 
tik  will  strangle  this  republic  of  free  people,  just  as  the 
pagan  ethos  of  empire  strangled  republican  Rome. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Papal  Envoy  Meets  Bush 

A  papal  envoy  met  with  U.  S.  President 
George  XV.  Bush  and  reiterated  the 
Vatican's  opposition  to  a  U.S. -led  inva- 
sion of  Iraq,  saying  a  war  without  U.N. 
approval  would  be  "immoral,  illegal, 
unjust."  Italian  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi,  who 
delivered  a  personal  message  from  Pope 
John  Paul  II  to  Mr.  Bush  during  a  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House  on  March  5, 
said  the  Vatican  believes  that  "peaceful 
avenues"  still  exist  to  end  the  Iraqi  crisis. 
"I  am  going  away  with  hope  despite  the 
situation,"  he  said. 

Addressing  journalists  at  the  National 
Press  Club  after  the  meeting,  Cardinal 
Laghi  said  he  could  not  discuss  details, 
but  he  read  the  concluding  passage  of 
the  pope's  letter:  "I  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  praying  for  you  and 
America,  and  I  ask  the  Lord  to  inspire 
you  to  search  for  the  way  of  a  stable 
peace,  the  noblest  of  human  endeavors." 

Cardinal  Laghi,  a  former  Vatican 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  a 
friend  of  Bush's  father,  former  President 
George  H.  W.  Bush,  said  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  meeting  was  good.  "I  lis- 
tened and  I  spoke,  and  I  listened  and  I 
spoke,"  the  cardinal  said.  "He  was  listen- 
ing to  me,  and  of  course,  he  was  com- 
municating to  me.  We  were  very  frank 
and  clear  in  explaining,"  he  added. 

The  cardinal  said  he  told  Bush, 
"Today,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Catholics 
around  the  world  are  following  the 
pope's  request  to  pray  and  fast  for 
peace....  The  Lloly  Father  himself  con- 
tinues to  pray  and  hope  that  all  leaders 
who  face  difficult  decisions  will  be 
inspired  in  their  search  for  peace,"  the 
cardinal  told  reporters. 

Cardinal  Laghi  said  a  decision  on  the 
use  of  military  force  "can  only  be  taken 
within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  ''  He  said  that  before  declaring 
war,  the  international  community  must 
take  into  account  "the  grave  conse- 
quences" of  armed  conflict,  including 
the  suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people  and 
troops  on  both  sides,  increased  instabili- 
ty in  the  Middle  East  and  a  new  gulf 


between  Islam  and 
Christianity. 

The  cardinal  said  Iraq 
must  fulfill  its  interna- 
tional obligations  to  dis- 
arm and  to  respect 
human  rights,  but  the 
Vatican  maintains  that 
the  United  Nations  can 
still  force  Iraq  to  comply 
with  U.N.  resolutions 
without  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States. 
Speaking  about  Iraqi 
President  Saddam 
Hussein,  the  cardinal  told 
reporters,  "If  he  intends 
to  disarm,  certainly  at 
this  stage  he  goes  too 
slowly.  He  has  been 
promising  for  12  years, 
but  now  where  do  we 
go?" 

At  the  press  confer- 
ence, one  journalist  asked 
Cardinal  Laghi  what 
would  happen  if  Bush  did 
not  listen  to  the  pope's 
"instructions"  and  the 
United  States  went  to 
war  with  Iraq.  "The  Holy 
Father  doesn't  give 
instructions;  it  is  the 
Gospel  that  gives  instructions  to  us,  and 
the  Gospel  is  about  peace.  It  is  up  to  the 
United  States  government  to  consider 
the  consequences,"  he  said. 

Cardinal  Laghi  said  he  was  unable  to 
speak  to  reporters  at  the  White  House 
because  "they  told  us  not  to  do  it." 
Regulars  in  the  press  room  said  it  was 
unprecedented  that  someone  who  met 
with  the  president  and  requested  to  go 
to  the  press  area  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  One  longtime  White  House 
correspondent  said,  "It  was  an  insult." 


PAPAL  ENVOY  ON  WAY  TO  WHITE  HOUSE.  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  Vatican  Nunciature  in  Washington  for  the 
White  House  on  March  5.  The  papal  envoy  presented  the  presi- 
dent with  a  message  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  reiterating  Vatican 
opposition  to  a  U.S. -led  invasion  of  Iraq.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


U.S.-Vatican  Rift  on  Iraq 

A  few  years  ago,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II 
was  winging  his  way  toward  the  United 
States,  he  told  reporters  that  it  looked 


as  if  the  world  had  only  one  remaining 
superpower,  then  added,  "I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  good  or  bad." 

With  the  United  States  threatening 
to  wage  a  preventive  war  on  Iraq — with 
or  without  the  backing  of  the  United 
Nations — the  Vatican's  ambivalence 
about  U.S.  global  dominance  has  come 
into  clearer  focus.  "The  United  States  is 
the  international  leader,  and  it  can  cer- 
tainly do  great  good  in  the  world.  But 
in  the  case  of  Iraq,  its  motives  seem 
very  confused,"  said  one  Vatican  offi- 
cial. 

The  Vatican  has  picked  apart  the  rea- 
sons for  war,  in  language  ranging  from 
gentle  to  harsh.  The  pope  and  his  aides 
have  argued  that  a  war  in  Iraq  would  be 
disproportionate  to  the  threat,  poten- 
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tially  catastrophic  in  its  effects  on  civil- 
ians and  counterproductiv  e  to  the  glob- 
al fight  against  terrorism. 

But  one  of  the  strongest  Vatican 
arguments  has  been  that  no  single 
country — not  even  the  world's  only 
superpower — has  the  right  to  decide 
when  to  wage  a  pre-emptive  war  on 
another  nation.  Decisions  on  war 
belong  to  the  United  Nations,  Vatican 
officials  have  said  over  and  over  again. 
The  point  has  been  hammered  home  so 
often  that  some  have  posed  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  United  Nations  authorized  a 
military  strike  against  Iraq,  would  the 
Vatican  accept  it? 

Not  necessarily,  say  Vatican  officials. 
"The  Vatican  sees  the  United  Nations 
as  the  guarantor  of  international  law, 
and  so  it  would  view  any  action  outside 
U.N.  authorization  as  very  dangerous," 
said  Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls.  At  the  same  time,  he 
said,  "the  concept  of  'preventive  war'  is 
not  found  in  the  moral  principles  of 
just-war  theory — not  even  if  it  is  autho- 
rized by  a  vote  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  effect,  the  Vatican  has  marked  two 
separate  lines  in  the  sand:  no  justifica- 
tion for  pre-emptive  war  against  Iraq, 
and  no  right  for  U.S.  military  action 
without  U.N.  approval. 

The  pope  has  concentrated  his 
remarks  mainly  on  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  an  Iraqi  war.  But  his  aides 
are  equally  concerned  about  the  wider 
political  implications  of  a  "unilateral" 
U.S.  military  attack.  Archbishop  Jean- 
Louis  Tauran  went  so  far  as  to  use  the 
term  "war  of  aggression"  in  describing 
a  unilateral  attack.  For  the  Vatican,  that 
means  armed  force  without  U.N. 
authorization;  a  "coalition  of  the  will- 
ing" does  not  meet  the  standard. 

The  Vatican  has  found  it  especially 
disturbing  that  the  United  States  has 
been  prepared  to  damage  important, 
longstanding  alliances  with  European 
and  other  countries  in  order  to  keep  its 
war  option  open.  Now  they  are  afraid 
that  the  Bush  administration's  insis- 
tence on  military  action  may  leave  the 
United  Nations  greatly  weakened. 

In  a  recent  critical  article,  the  Jesuit 
magazine  La  Civilta  Cattolica  (which  is 
reviewed  in  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of 
State  prior  to  publication)  took  issue 
with  the  single-superpower  model  of 


"global  security"  envisioned  by  some 
Bush  administration  officials.  "For  the 
United  States  to  think  it  can  become 
the  guardian  of  peace,  threatening  to 
intervene  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  a  state  may  be  preparing  war, 
would  be  a  dangerous  illusion,  destined 
not  only  to  bring  failure  but  a  prolifer- 
ation of  wars  without  end,"  it  said. 

Some  U.S.  officials  wonder  why  the 
Vatican  fails  to  see  the  advantages  of 
ending  a  dictatorship  and  bringing 
human  rights  to  a  place  like  Iraq.  In 
fact,  when  the  Bush  administration 
speaks  of  regime  change  in  Iraq  and 
remaking  the  Middle  East  in  a  demo- 
cratic image,  many  Vatican  officials 
cringe.  For  one  thing,  they  view  it  as 
politically  naive.  "Iraq  is  not 
Afghanistan,"  said  one  Vatican  official. 
"Even  if  a  war  has  a  'fortunate'  out- 
come, what  happens  to  the  Kurd  prob- 
lem in  the  North?  What  happens  to  the 
Shiite  Muslims,  who  represent  a  major- 
ity in  Iraq  but  are  pro-Iranian?  The 
risks  here  are  frightening." 

But  at  a  more  fundamental  level, 
Vatican  officials  reject  the  idea  of 
imposing  democratic  reforms  through 
military  force.  The  disagreement  here 
could  not  be  more  complete.  They  see 
the  Bush  administration  arguing  for  a 
wider  use  of  war  at  a  time  when  the 
Vatican  sees  the  moral  grounds  for  war 
shrinking. 

"The  pope's  basic  position  rests  on 
this  premise:  W  ar  in  the  21st  century  is 
not  the  way  to  resolve  problems. 
Where  serious  problems  exist,  as  in 
Iraq,  they  can  be  resolved  through 
many  other  means  that  do  not  include 
violence,"  said  Navarro-Valls. 

The  Vatican  spokesman  emphasized 
that  the  pope  is  not  a  pacifist.  The  pon- 
tiff recognizes  that  in  some  cases  indi- 
viduals and  countries  must  act  in  self- 
defense  against  an  aggressor.  But  in  the 
modern  age,  the  conditions  justifying 
war  are  "so  rare  that  they  are  almost 
nonexistent,"  Navarro-Valls  said.  Iraq 
is  considered  a  good  example.  If  the 
international  community  believes  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  threat, 
it  can  use  weapons  inspections  and 
other  peaceful  pressure  tactics  to  ren- 
der him  harmless,  he  said. 

Navarro-Valls  was  careful  to  insist 
that  the  Vatican's  position  is  not  "anti- 


American."  The  Vatican  is  against  war 
mainly  because  it  believes  dialogue  and 
diplomacy  are  ultimately  more  effective 
than  bombs  and  bullets,  he  said.  He 
said  the  direction  for  the  Vatican's 
peace  push  is  coming  directly  from 
Pope  John  Paul,  who  has  appeared 
engaged  and  forceful  in  making  his 
pleas  against  war. 

Many  at  the  Vatican  believe  the  Iraqi 
crisis  marks  a  defining  moment  for  the 
global  future.  Their  best-case  scenario 
is  that  the  United  Nations,  through 
persistence  and  patience,  would  succeed 
in  disarming  Iraq  without  any  blood- 
shed. And  if  war  does  break  out,  the 
pope  probably  will  keep  up  his  antiwar 
message.  When  he  did  that  during  the 
first  war  against  Iraq  in  1991,  he  was 
considered  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
This  time  he  may  be  leading  a  global 
chorus. 


News  Briefs 

•  Hundreds  of  e-mail  messages  were 
arriving  daily  at  the  Vatican  in  early 
March,  offering  support  for  the  pope's 
antiwar  statements  and  encouragement 
for  further  peace  moves.  Since  the  pope 
does  not  have  an  e-mail  address,  the 
messages  were  being  sent  to  the  only  e- 
mail  link  on  the  Vatican's  World  Wide 
Web  site  (www.vatican.va),  on  the  page 
where  journalists  can  request  accredita- 
tion at  the  Vatican  press  office. 

•  Archbishop  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the 
Vatican's  foreign  minister,  briefed  on 
Feb.  27  more  than  60  ambassadors  to 
the  Holy  See  on  the  Vatican's  position 
against  preventive  war  in  Iraq  and 
emphasized  that  the  chance  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  crisis  has  not  slipped 
away. 

•  On  March  3,  Cardinals  Anthony  J. 
Bevilacqua  of  Philadelphia,  Edward  M. 
Egan  of  New  York,  William  H.  Keeler 
of  Baltimore  and  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington  met  with  the 
national  security  adviser,  Condoleezza 
Rice,  at  the  request  of  the  White  House. 
"We  met  to  continue  the  dialogue,  and 
we  once  again  outlined  the  position  of 
the  bishops"  opposing  a  pre-emptive 
strike  against  Iraq,  said  Cardinal 
McCarrick. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Karen  Gonzalez  and  Gloria  del  Angel  cheer  during  a  Hispanic  festival  at  St.  William  Church  in  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


Conservatives,  Progressives  and  Hispanic  Catholicism 


A  Fundamental  Gap 

-  BY  TIMOTHY  M AT O VINA  - 

The  current  debates  about  the  sexual  abuse  scandals  in  the  church 
revolve  around  a  litany  of  diagnoses  and  proposals  for  reform,  touching 
such  topics  as  clericalism,  a  culture  of  dissent,  homosexuals  in  the 
priesthood,  the  need  for  accountability  and  shared  episcopal  authority, 
seminary  reform,  a  reconsideration  of  mandatory  celibacy  and  women's 

ordination. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  much  of  public  discourse  on  the  controversy  is  the  partic- 
ipation of  Hispanics,  who  comprise  one-third  of  U.S.  Catholics.  Rarely,  however,  are  they 
cited  in  major  media  stories  or  invited  to  speak  at  scholarly  symposia  on  the  crisis.  Indeed, 
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the  progressive-conserv  ative  dialectic  is  so  prevalent  as  the 
sole  category  through  which  to  engage  the  debate  that,  when 
Latinos  are  invited  to  comment  publicly  on  this  controversy, 
die  questions  posed  to  diem  invariably  lead  to  the  perception 
that  they  support  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mv  conversations  about  the  crisis  with  Hispanic  leaders 
from  various  dioceses  and  organizations,  like  the  National 
Catholic  Council  for  Hispanic  Ministry,  illuminate  a  differ- 
ent array  of  concerns  from  those  that  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives tend  to  emphasize.  How  will  the  current  disarray  in  the 
church  influence  the  institutional  capacity  to  serve  the  des- 
perate needs  of  Hispanic  Catholics,  many  of  whom  struggle 
in  poverty,  especially  the  Hispanic  immigrants  who  contin- 
ue to  arrive  in  large  numbers?  How  much  will  the  decline 
of  die  bishops'  credibility  weaken  their  moral  authority  and 
political  clout  on  social  issues,  as  evidenced  in  the  way  the 
abuse  scandal  overshadowed  the  joint  statement  with  the 
Mexican  bishops  on  immigration  in  media  coverage  of  the 
U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  November?  Will  there  be  funds  to 
enact  the  pastoral  vision  of  the  bishops'  November  state- 
ment Encuentro  and  Mission:  A  Renewed  Pastoral  Framework 
for  Hispanic  Ministry,  or  will  it  largely  go  unfunded  or 
underfunded  like  the  National  Pastoral  Plan  for  Hispanic 
Ministry  that  it  seeks  to  reinvigorate?  How  many  Hispanic 
ministry  offices  will  be  closed  or  curtailed,  how  many 
Hispanic  ministry  personnel  laid  off  as  bishops  struggle  to 
deal  with  the  financial  fallout  from  the  lawsuits? 


These  questions  underlie  a  fundamental  gap  between 
many  Hispanic  Catholics  in  the  United  States  and  Catholics 
of  European  descent.  Over  the  past  three  decades,  Euro- 
American  Catholics  have  tended  to  give  most  attention  to 
the  internal  dynamics  of  the  church:  liturgical  reform,  the 
voice  and  role  of  the  laity,  dissent  or  obedience  to  sexual 
ethics  and  other  church  teaching,  the  proper  exercise  of 
authority,  the  question  of  who  is  called  to  ordination.  The 
focus  on  these  issues  tends  to  produce  debates  along  a  lib- 
eral-conservative continuum,  an  approach  so  familiar  that 
its  application  to  the  abuse  controversy  is  as  much  reflex  as 
it  is  a  conscious  choice. 

Hispanics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  much  more 
inclined  in  recent  decades  to  accentuate  the  mission  of  the 
church,  frequently  calling  for  more  funding  for  Hispanic 
ministry  offices,  youth  initiatives,  outreach  efforts,  and 
leadership  training  and  formation  programs,  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  Spanish  Masses,  Hispanic  bishops,  celebrations 
of  feast  days  that  are  part  of  their  Hispanic  traditions  and 
culturally  sensitive  formation  programs  for  seminarians  and 
other  Hispanic  leaders.  While  these  efforts  encompass  and 
reflect  attempts  at  internal  reform  in  areas  like  liturgy  and 
participation  in  ecclesial  leadership,  they  are  primarily 
directed  at  the  larger  concern  of  equipping  the  church  to 
serve  and  accompany  its  Hispanic  members  in  their  faith 
and  daily  struggles.  In  a  word,  while  Hispanic  Catholic 
leaders  frequently  perceive  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church  as  a 
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significant  institution  that  could  do  much  to  uplift  their  suf- 
fering sisters  and  brothers,  American  Catholic  leaders  of 
European  origin  tend  to  be  more  concerned  with  democra- 
tization and  the  adaptation  of  the  church  to  the  U.S.  milieu 
or,  conversely,  with  the  alarming  worry  that  U.S. 
Catholicism  has  in  fact  already  progressed  much  too  far 
along  the  road  to  becoming  more  American  than  Catholic. 

Hispanic  leaders'  concerns  about  the  social  and  advoca- 
cy roles  of  the  church  reveal  that,  besides  the  split  between 
the  right  and  the  left,  another  significant  divide  in  U.S. 
Catholicism  is  one  the  late  Jesuit  sociologist  Joseph  P. 
Fitzpatrick  called  "the  Hispanic  poor  in  a  middle  class 
church"  (America,  7/2/88).  The  contemporary  U.S. 
Cadiolic  church  is  neither  an  immigrant  church  nor  an 
"Americanized"  church.  Rather,  it  is  a  church  run  largely  by 
middle-class  Catholics  of  European  descent,  together  with 
growing  numbers  of  Hispanic,  Asian  and  some  African 
immigrants,  along  with  sizable  contingents  of  native-born 
Latinos,  African  Americans  and  some  Native  Americans. 
Like  European  immigrants  of  previous  generations,  many 
members  of  these  groups  look  to  the  church  as  a  potential 
refuge  and  support  in  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  their 
daily  lives. 

Certainly  clerical  misconduct  and  episcopal  irresponsibil- 
ity affect  Hispanics  as  much  as  any  other  Catholics.  Mexican- 
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American  victims  of  sexual  abuse  are  among  those  who 
pressed  the  California  legislature  to  lift  legal  restrictions  on 
abuse  cases.  The  outrage  and  disgust  these  and  other 
Hispanic  Catholics  have  expressed  about  the  abuse  scandal 
contradict  the  perception  that  Hispanics  are  too  pious  and 
docile  to  contest  ecclesial  authorities,  a  stereotypical  view  that 
some  church  officials  unfortunately  posit  unilaterally  to  con- 
trast "faithful"  Hispanics  and  the  allegedly  "unfaithful" 
American  Catholics  of  European  origin  who  publicly  criticize 
church  policies  and  leaders.  Many  of  the  issues  raised  by  both 
conservatives  and  liberals  are  also  important  to  a  broad  range 
of  Hispanics,  from  recent  immigrants  to  established  middle- 
class  residents.  Nonetheless,  the  current  discourse  is  woeful- 
ly inadequate  in  terms  of  the  historic  moment  in  which  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Church  finds  itself.  This  meltdown  in  ecclesial 
credibility  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  the  urgent  task  of  dis- 
covering and  nourishing  the  hope  and  promise  of  the 
Hispanic  presence  in  U.S.  Catholicism. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  church  leaders  employ  delaying 
tactics  or  unscrupulous  legal  practices  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing lawsuits,  further  oppressing  victims  in  order  to  preserve 
scarce  funds  for  Hispanic  ministry  efforts.  Nor  am  I  dis- 
counting the  importance  of  seeking  common  ground 
between  conservatives  and  liberals.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
the  reforms  both  sides  propose  are  insignificant  or  unsound, 
or  that  a  focus  on  structural  reform  and  revitalizing  the 
church's  mission  are  not  intrinsically  related,  or  that 
Hispanic  leaders  alone  have  highlighted  the  impact  of  the 
lawsuits  on  the  church's  fiscal  capacity  to  sustain  vital  min- 
istries such  as  those  in  education,  health  care  and  social  ser- 
vices. I  am  not  calling  for  a  return  to  the  days  of  the  immi- 
grant church,  when  most  Catholics  supposedly  "prayed, 
paid  and  obeyed"  without  question  because  the  church's  sig- 
nificance and  social  function  in  their  lives  made  it  too 
important  an  institution  to  criticize.  Nor  am  I  merely  mak- 
ing some  banal  call  for  more  "inclusiveness"  in  discussions 
about  church  issues  and  concerns,  as  too  often  such  a  cry 
results  in  one  more  chair  being  added  at  the  table  but  no 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  discussion.  My  purpose  is  in  one 
sense  much  more  modest,  but  also  far  more  fundamental:  I 
propose  that  debates  within  U.S.  Catholicism,  like  the  cur- 
rent controversy  about  the  sexual  abuse  scandal,  transcend 
the  progressive-conservative  framework  that  so  often  dis- 
misses and  silences  the  primary  concerns  of  numerous 
Hispanic  (and  other)  Catholics. 

However  faintly  or  loudly  articulated  in  the  channels  of 
Catholic  opinion  making,  Hispanic  leaders'  perspectives, 
insights  and  intuitions — such  as  the  emphasis  on  continuing 
to  support  and  develop  the  evangelizing  ministry  of  the 
church  among  Hispanics  and  other  groups,  along  with  nec- 
essary internal  reforms — must  be  part  of  our  collective 
deliberations  as  a  faith  community. 
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rRADlTlONAL  devotions  can  provoke  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  reactions  among  contemporary  Catholics. 
For  many,  the  devotional  life  discovered  during 
childhood  has  never  lost  its  appeal.  For  some  it  has 
ays  remained  on  the  fringes  of  their  Catholicism.  For  still 
ers  it  seems  inconsistent  with  a  mature  faith — and  even 
uely  superstitious.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  studies 
gest  that  younger  Catholics  may  be  more  open  than  their 
nediate  elders  to  traditional  devotions. 
This  variety  of  responses  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
ts: What  do  traditional  devotions  have  to  say  to  contem- 
ary  Catholics?  How  might  a  devotion  that  has  seen  its 
)ularity  wax  and  wane  (and  now  wax  again)  speak  to 
iholics  unfamiliar  with  its  appeal?  Can  devotions  that 
m  carry  heavy  theological  and  cultural  baggage  find  a 
ze  in  the  post- Vatican  II  church?  In  short,  what  might 
otions  mean  today? 

This  series  for  Lent  and  Easter  focuses  on  the  world  of 
otions  in  the  life  of  contemporary  believers.  America 
ed  a  number  of  writers,  many  of  them  younger  Catholics, 
peak  about  a  favorite  devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  the 
ter's  life  and  its  possible  role  in  the  life  of  contemporary 
ievers.  In  this  third  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  two:  the 
raculous  Medal  and  die  Liturgy  of  the  Hours. 

5  Miraculous  Medal 

tERT  P.  MALONEY,  superior  general  of  the  Congregation  of 
Mission  (the  Vincentians),  resides  in  Rome.  After  receiving 
a  uoctorate  in  moral  theology  from  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  he  worked  in  the  formation  of  priests  in  the  United 
IDC    tli'n"*      States  before  serving  as  a  missionary  in  Panama.  Father 
f.  "it    *  Maloney  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and  four  books. 
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^■^^^^^■^^^■■■^^^■■■■■■■■■■■■i     in  Pans,  Catherine  Laboure,  a  24-year-old  novice  01  the 
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significant  institution  that  could  do  much  to  uplift  their  s 
fering  sisters  and  brothers,  American  Catholic  leaders 
European  origin  tend  to  be  more  concerned  with  democ 
tization  and  the  adaptation  of  the  church  to  the  U.S.  mil 
or,  conversely,  with  the  alarming  worry  that  U 
Catholicism  has  in  fact  already  progressed  much  too 
along  the  road  to  becoming  more  American  than  Catim 
Hispanic  leaders'  concerns  about  the  social  and  advo 
cy  roles  of  the  church  reveal  that,  besides  the  split  betwt 
the  right  and  the  left,  another  significant  divide  in  L 
Catholicism  is  one  the  late  Jesuit  sociologist  Joseph 
Fitzpatrick  called  "the  Hispanic  poor  in  a  middle  cl 
church"  (America,  7/2/88).  The  contemporary  TJ 
Catholic  church  is  neither  an  immigrant  church  nor 
"Americanized"  church.  Rather,  it  is  a  church  run  largely 
middle-class  Catholics  of  European  descent,  together  w 
growing  numbers  of  Hispanic,  Asian  and  some  Afrii 
immigrants,  along  with  sizable  contingents  of  native-b( 
Latinos,  African  Americans  and  some  Native  America 
Like  European  immigrants  of  previous  generations,  mi 
members  of  these  groups  look  to  the  church  as  a  poten 
refuge  and  support  in  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  th 
daily  lives. 

Certainly  clerical  misconduct  and  episcopal  irresponsil 
ity  affect  Hispanics  as  much  as  any  other  Catholics.  Mexic; 
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Contemporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 
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Traditional  devotions  can  provoke  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  reactions  among  contemporary  Catholics. 
For  many,  the  devotional  life  discovered  during 
childhood  has  never  lost  its  appeal.  For  some  it  has 
always  remained  on  the  fringes  of  their  Catholicism.  For  still 
others  it  seems  inconsistent  with  a  mature  faith — and  even 
vaguely  superstitious.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  studies 
suggest  that  younger  Catholics  may  be  more  open  than  their 
immediate  elders  to  traditional  devotions. 

This  variety  of  responses  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions: What  do  traditional  devotions  have  to  say  to  contem- 
porary Catholics?  How  might  a  devotion  that  has  seen  its 
popularity  wax  and  wane  (and  now  wax  again)  speak  to 
Catholics  unfamiliar  with  its  appeal?  Can  devotions  that 
often  carry  heavy  theological  and  cultural  baggage  find  a 
place  in  the  post- Vatican  II  church?  In  short,  what  might 
devotions  mean  today? 

This  series  for  Lent  and  Easter  focuses  on  the  world  of 
devotions  in  the  life  of  contemporary  believers.  America 
asked  a  number  of  writers,  many  of  them  younger  Catholics, 
to  speak  about  a  favorite  devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  the 
writer's  life  and  its  possible  role  in  the  life  of  contemporary 
believers.  In  this  third  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  two:  the 
Miraculous  Medal  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours. 

The  Miraculous  Medal 

ROBERT  P.  MALONEY,  superior  general  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission  (the  Vincentians),  resides  in  Rome.  After  receiving 
a  doctorate  in  moral  theology  from  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  he  worked  in  the  formation  of  priests  in  the  United 
States  before  serving  as  a  missionary  in  Panama.  Father 
Maloney  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and  four  books. 

on  the  night  of  JULY  18,  1830,  in  a  chapel  on  Rue  du  Bac 
in  Paris,  Catherine  Laboure,  a  24-year-old  novice  of  the 
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Daughters  of  Charity,  had  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
spoke  familiarly  for  two  hours.  In  this  conversation,  and  in  a 
second  apparition  on  Nov.  27,  Mary  gave  Catherine  a 
twofold  mission:  a  medal  was  to  be  struck  in  her  honor,  and 
Catherine  was  to  promote  youdi  groups  that  would  wear  the 
medal  and  serve  die  poor. 

During  Catherine's  lifetime,  more  than  one  billion 
medals  were  made  and  distributed  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
die  world.  Initially,  the  medal  had  a  special  attraction  for  the 
poor,  who  came  to  call  it  the  "Miraculous  Medal";  eventual- 
ly, coundess  others  from  every  level  of  society  began  to  wear 
it.  Bom  in  an  era  of  rationalism,  the  medal  proclaimed  the 
need  for  symbols  to  express  faith,  love  and  commitment.  The 
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symbols  on  the  medal  were,  in  fact,  a  graphic  catechesis  about 
God's  provident  care  for  his  people. 

Today,  here  in  the  United  States,  more  than  ten  million 
people  wear  the  medal.  Many  also  frequendy  pray  the 
Miraculous  Medal  novena. 

The  medal  depicts  Mary  standing  on  a  globe,  with  her 
foot  crushing  a  serpent's  head.  From  her  hands  beam  forth 
rays  of  grace.  Twelve  stars,  recalling  the  woman  of  the 
Apocalypse  (12:1)  who  conquered  evil,  encircle  her  head. 
Inscribed  around  the  edge  of  the  medal's  face  are  the  words: 
"O  Mary  conceived  without  sin  pray  for  us  who  have 
recourse  to  thee."  On  the  reverse,  the  hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  startd  out  in  relief:  his  crowned  with  thorns,  hers 
pierced  with  a  sword.  They  symbolize 
the  centrality  of  suffering  love  in  the 
Gospels.  A  cross  lies  above  these  hearts, 
linked  with  the  letter  "M"  to  indicate 
Mary  's  participation  in  the  mystery  of 
Jesus'  death.  Once  again  the  12  stars 
appear. 

Every  era  rereads  the  Gospel.  It 
must  do  so  if  God's  word  is  to  remain 
alive.  So  it  is  too  with  Marian  doctrine, 
which  has  developed  over  the  centuries, 
with  strikingly  new  emphases  in  differ- 
ent ages.  In  John's  Gospel,  Alary  is  "the 
Mother  of  Jesus."  Believers  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries,  reflecting  on 
the  Old  Testament,  recognized  her  as 
the  "new  Eve."  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  in  the  midst  of  turbulent 
Christological  heresies,  the  church 
solemnly  proclaimed  Mary  as  "Mother 
of  God."  Subsequent  eras  identified  her 
as  the  Sorrowful  Mother,  the  Black 
Madonna,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Our  own  age 
regards  her  in  a  renewed  way  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Church  and  the  Mother 
of  the  Poor. 

Today  many  are  rereading  the 
Miraculous  Medal  with  a  focus  on  Mary 
as  Mother  of  the  Poor.  While  the 
medal's  message  is  relevant  for  all,  it  is 
especially  so  for  those  who  are  marginal- 
ized. In  diis  light,  how  can  devotion  to 
the  Miraculous  Medal  take  on  new 
meaning  in  the  United  States  today? 

For  one  thing,  Marian  devotion 
occupies  an  enormous  place  in  the  reli- 
gious culture  of  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  continue  to  flock  to  the  United 
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States:  Latin  Americans,  Filipinos,  Vietnamese  and  many 
other  immigrant  groups. 

The  most  obvious  challenge  of  the  medal — not  only  for 
these  new  refugees  but  also  for  many  of  us  whose  families 
immigrated  generations  ago — is  to  emulate  Mary,  the  first, 
the  pre-eminent  disciple.  I  would  suggest  that  the  medal 
challenges  its  more  than  ten  million  wearers  in  the  United 
States  to  have,  like  Mary,  three  characteristics: 

To  be  faithful  listeners  to  Gods  word.  The  Gospels  present 
Mary  as  the  model  for  all  believers.  Beyond  all  others,  she 
knew  how  to  "listen  to  the  word  of  God  and  act  upon  it"  (Lk 
8:21).  On  the  deepest  level,  those  who  wear  the  medal  are 
making  a  statement:  I  commit  myself  to  live  like  Mary  and 
to  listen  attentively  each  day  to  what 
God  is  saying  to  me. 

To  be  faith-filled  pray-ers.  In  a  franti- 
cally busy,  seemingly  self-sufficient 
world,  quiet  prayer  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. The  poet  Tennyson  wrote,  "More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
world  dreams  of."  The  message  that  the 
Miraculous  Medal  shouts  out  to  the 
world  is  this:  prayer  is  essential;  those 
who  ask,  receive;  those  who  seek,  find; 
to  those  who  knock,  the  door  is  opened. 

To  live  in  solidarity  with  the  poor.  Mary 
lives  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  of 
Israel.  In  fact,  she  is  their  spokesperson 
in  the  Gospels.  She  cries  out  in  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  many  gifts:  "My 
soul  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the 
Lord.  My  spirit  rejoices  in  God  my 
Savior."  And  she  recognizes  that  God 
can  turn  the  world  upside  down:  "He 
casts  down  the  mighty  from  their 
thrones  and  lifts  up  the  lowly"  (Lk  1 :46, 
52).  In  1830,  Mary,  through  Catherine 
Laboure,  called  young  people  to  stand 
in  solidarity  with  society's  poorest.  This 
message  is  all  the  more  relevant  today 
when  the  church  proclaims  Mary  as 
Mother  of  the  Poor. 

Catherine  Laboure  was  a  precursor. 
The  medal  that  flowed  from  her  visions 
gave  popular  expression  and  powerful 
impetus  to  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  Pius  DC  proclaimed 
two  decades  later  in  1854.  Surely  with- 
out Catherine,  Christians  throughout 
the  world  would  never  have  prayed  so 
often,  "O  Mary  conceived  without  sin, 
pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  thee." 
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ELIZABETH  COLLIER,  32,  is  the  director  of  the  Crossroads 
Center  for  Faith  and  Work,  in  Chicago,  III.  Ms.  Collier  is  also 
completing  her  Ph.D.  dissertation  on  Christian  social  ethics  at 
Loyola  University  Chicago,  where  she  teaches  an  undergradu- 
ate course  on  urban  poverty.  She  lives  with  her  husband, 
Jeremy  Langford,  in  Evanston,  III. 

having  spent  the  past  15  years  at  various  Jesuit  institu- 
tions, I  have  probably  logged  more  hours  on  retreats,  in 
spiritual  direction,  in  prayer  groups,  discussing  or  teaching 
theological  topics  and  doing  or  organizing  service  work 
than  your  average  30-something.  But  despite  all  of  the 
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n  embarrassed  to  say  that  for  the  past  few  years  I 
have  not  spent  much  time  praying,  and  when  I  have  it  has 
not  been  as  fruitful  as  I  would  like.  This  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  pace  of  my  life.  As  with  many  people  I  know,  I  am 
over-committed,  juggle  too  much  responsibility  and  col- 
lapse at  night  very  much  aware  of  all  I  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  during  the  day. 

To  fill  the  void  of  my  poor  prayer  life,  I  have  often 
browsed  through  the  many  meditation  books  and  resources 
for  "busy  people,"  but  nothing  I  have  tried  has  satisfied 
more  than  a  feeling  of  fulfilling  an  obligation.  My  search 
was  more  for  something  with  the  depth  and  beauty  that  so 
many  other  aspects  of  our  faith  can  offer.  But  how  to  find  a 
middle  ground  among  my  spiritual  desires,  the  scriptural 
call  to  "pray  ceaselessly"  and  the  constraints  on  my  time  and 
energy? 

Last  spring  the  U.S.  Cistercian  novice  directors  asked 
my  husband  and  me  to  meet  with  them  in  Snowmass,  Colo., 
to  help  them  better  understand  Generation  X.  Having  no 
experience  with  cloistered  religious,  I  arrived  at  the  meeting 
somewhat  skeptical,  even  suspicious,  of  their  vocation.  The 
Jesuit  charism  surrounding  social  justice  and  phrases  like 
"contemplatives  in  action"  were  what  encapsulated  my  ide- 
als of  Christian  service.  I  did  not  understand  how  a  clois- 
tered life  was  a  "ministry"  to  the  church  or  the  world,  or 


how  monastic  men  and  women  were  "bringing  about  the 
kingdom  of  God."  But  after  several  days  of  meetings,  meals 
and  late-night  conversations,  I  came  to  admire  the 
Cistercian  life  and  saw  many  more  connections  between  our 
two  vocations  than  I  would  have  imagined.  These  were 
healthy,  interesting,  intelligent  and  deeply  spiritual  people, 
whose  time  living  in  a  community  of  work  and  prayer  had 
given  them  insights  into  their  own  talents  as  well  as  the 
challenges  they  faced  within  their  communities. 

Cistercian  time  is  punctuated  by  praying  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours  and  by  practicing  mindfulness  during  the  day's 
work.  And  although  I  am  not  called  to  their  particular  voca- 
tion, I  longed  for  a  way  of  marking  my  own  days  with  sim- 
ilar rhythms  of  prayer. 

After  returning  to  Chicago,  I  committed  myself  to  more 
regular  prayer.  In  my  home  library  I  found  a  two-volume  set 
of  books  that  I  had  bought  several  years  before  but  had 
never  used:  a  layperson's  guide  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours. 
I  decided  to  take  up  the  texts  on  my  own  terms,  adapting  it 
to  my  vocation  and  lifestyle  without  learning  the  rubrics  or 
even  much  of  the  history.  I  did  not  want  to  get  caught  up  in 
"shoulds,"  but  wanted  to  explore  how  God  might  be  able  to 
break  into  my  contemporary  life  through  this  ages-old  tra- 
dition. Morning  and  evening  prayer  include  several  psalms, 
a  brief  reading  from  a  saint,  theologian  or  spiritual  writer,  a 
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responsorial  psalm,  the  canticle  of  Zechariah  or  of  Mary, 
prayer  petitions  and  a  short  prayer  to  begin  or  end  the  day. 

After  spending  time  with  these  prayers  and,  later,  learn- 
ing more  about  the  history  of  the  Liturgy  of  die  Hours,  I 
found  many  aspects  of  the  office  particularly  suited  to  much 
of  what  I  had  been  seeking.  With  its  roots  in  ancient  Jewish 
rituals,  its  later  adaptation  by  the  early  Christian  communi- 
ty and  its  continued  use  daily  throughout  Christian  history, 
I  felt  a  profound  historical  connection  with  the  countless 
generations  who  have  punctuated  their  days  in  similar  ways. 
Especially  valuable  for  me  is  the  prayer  experience  offered 
by  the  particular  version  I  use.  It  combines  ancient  psalms 
and  canticles,  readings  from  the  church  fathers,  medieval 
saints  and  modern  women,  along  with  intercessions  that 
relate  to  the  challenges  of  contemporary  socioeconomic 
structures  and  environmental  concerns. 

The  development  of  the  devotion  over  time  also  exem- 
plified the  adaptability  and  flexibility  for  which  I  had  been 
searching.  From  as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
attempts  by  the  laity  to  integrate  regular  prayer  times  with 
their  urban  lives  resulted  in  the  flowering  of  different  tradi- 
tions for  praying  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours.  A  monastic 
lifestyle  allowed  for  a  more  frequent  and  time-intensive 
focus  on  the  psalms  and  prayer  periods  throughout  the  day 
and  night.  In  turn,  an  urban  cathedral  tradition  developed 
for  the  laity,  which  called  people  to  pray  as  a  community  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening  and  included  shorter  medita- 
tions and  fewer  psalms.  This  tradition  accommodated  the 
workaday  life  of  the  average  person.  But  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury on,  outside  of  monasteries  the  practice 
became  primarily  a  private,  clerical  devotion. 
The  laity  focused  on  shorter  prayers  and  devo- 
tions like  the  rosary,  which  could  be  done  either 
privately  or  within  the  church  community. 
Today,  priests  and  deacons  are  still  required  to 
pray  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  daily,  and  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  called  for  the  devotion 
to  be  incorporated  more  into  parish  life. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  tradition  of  the 
devotion,  it  moves  me  deeply  to  think  that  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
are  praying  with  similar  texts  each  day.  This  pro- 
vides an  almost  tangible  connectedness  that 
inspires  me  in  the  solitude  of  my  home  office. 
When  I  am  able  to  pray  in  the  morning,  it  brings 
a  mindfulness  to  the  gift  of  the  day,  which  often 
stays  with  me  after  I  walk  out  the  door.  The  text 
itself  provides  not  only  the  comforting  repeti- 
tion found  in  the  Mass,  but  also  enough  variety 
that  I  have  less  of  a  tendency  to  "go  through  the 
motions,"  as  I  do  with  other  forms  of  prayer.  By 
following  the  liturgical  year  I  feel  connected  to 


the  seasons  of  the  church  year  in  a  way  that  I  enjoyed  when 
daily  Mass  was  still  an  option  for  my  schedule.  And  the 
readings  fon  feast  days  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  gain 
insight  into  the  lives  of  inspiring  men  and  women.  Overall, 
the  various  types  of  prayers  and  readings  touch  upon  the 
struggles  and  celebrations  that  occur  in  the  lives  of  us  all. 

Admittedly,  I  do  not  pray  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  as 
diligently  as  I  might,  nor  do  I  replicate  the  total  commit- 
ment of  the  monastic  communities.  But  the  connectedness 
I  feel  to  a  larger  praying  community  helps  with  this.  If  I  can 
pray  only  once  a  day  or  miss  prayer  altogether,  I  know  that 
thousands  of  others  are  carrying  on  this  living  tradition  for 
the  good  of  all  creation.  If  I  begin  praying  the  office  and  dis- 
cover an  image  or  phrase  that  calls  my  attention,  my 
Ignatian  education  kicks  in  and  I  realize  that  God  is  draw- 
ing me  toward  a  more  specific  word  to  focus  on  that  day. 
And  on  days  when  I  actually  pray  the  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  hours,  I  know  that  I  have  taken  up  the  call  to 
prayer  for  those  who  did  not  have  time  or  were  for  other 
reasons  unable  to  pray. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  trip  intended  to  offer  a  cloistered  com- 
munity insight  into  a  generation  that  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  instant  entertainment  and  constant  activity  would  result 
in  my  incorporating  an  ancient  contemplative  practice  into 
my  Ignatian-influenced,  action-oriented  Christian  life.  It 
seems  a  special  testament  to  a  Spirit  who  brings  forward  ele- 
ments of  our  tradition  that  have  been  life-giving  for  previ- 
ous generations  in  ways  that  are  fruitful  and  adaptable  in  the 
midst  of  contemporary  challenges.  ES 
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Further  Reflections 
on  Vatican  II 


From  One  Who  Was  There 

As  one  who  actually  participated  in  the 
Second  Vatican  Council — as  a  private 
consultant  during  the  first  period  and  as 
an  official  of  the  council  in  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  for  its  three  other  periods — may  I 
add  a  few  reflections  of  my  own  to  the 
articles  you  published  by  Cardinal 
Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  and  John  \V. 
O'Malley,  SJ.:  * 

Both  articles  contain  many  positive 
observations  and  insights.  Still,  neither 
quite  conveys  the  notion  of  the  council 
as  a  process,  an  event  in  which  there 
was  a  growth  in  understanding  and  a 
willingness  to  open  up  to  new  horizons 
while  maintaining  the  great  tradition 
and  truths  of  the  faith. 

Cardinal  Dulles  speaks  of  efforts  at 
harmonizing  different  opinions  and 
points  out  thus  there  were,  at  times, 
compromises  and  even  deliberate  ambi- 
guities. That  was  openly  recognized  by 
Pope  Paul  VI.  In  various  addresses  he 
gave  during  the  council,  as  its  head  and 
leader,  he  indicated  ideas  for  interpreta- 
tion that  are  still  valid.  Often  these  are 
not  even  adverted  to,  much  less  used  by 
commentators  since  then. 

Twice  in  the  final  homily  at  the  ses- 
sion for  promulgating  documents  held 
on  Dec.  7,  1965,  the  pope  spoke  of 
questions  still  seeking  answers,  which  in 
the  postconciliar  period  the  church 
could  address  with  "generous  and 
orderly  energies."  In  his  words:  "Since 
the  council  had  not  intended  to  resolve 
all  the  problems  raised,  some  were 
reserved  for  future  study  by  the  church, 
some  were  presented  in  restricted  and 
general  terms,  and  therefore  they 
remain  open  to  further  and  deeper 
understanding  and  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions." 

Xo  one  would  deny  that  after  the 
council,  there  were  some  radical  inter- 


pretations of  it  and  its  documents  that 
went  beyond  what  the  council  said  or 
wanted.  In  my  years  of  working  for  the 
Holy  See  and  in  ecumenical  dialdgues 
of  various  types,  I  myself  had  to  strug- 
gle with  this  extremism,  which  could 
cause  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
and  lead  to  the  polarization  that  often 
followed.  However,  in  his  presentation 
of  the  situation,  Cardinal  Dulles  does 
not  clarify  enough  either  the  "myth"  or 
the  "reality,"  and  so  the  confusion  con- 
tinues. 

First,  he  does  not  use,  as  one 
important  element  for  proper  interpre- 
tations, the  speeches  of  Pope  Paul  M 
that  I  have  already  mentioned  nor  the 
relatione*  of  the  various  commissions  to 
the  plenary  sessions  of  the  council,  all  of 
which  are  published.  Second,  in 
expounding  his  12  points,  he  generally 
opts  for  the  most  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  ambiguous  statements  or  legiti- 
mate differences  found  in  the  docu- 
ments. The  consideration  of  the  role  of 
the  laity  is  also  treated  in  a  purely 
juridical  way,  without  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  moral  obligations  of  those  in 
authority  in  exercising  that  authority — 
an  idea  that  permeates  quite  a  few  of 
the  other  documents  (and,  incidentally, 
is  repeated  incisively  in  Pope  John  Paul 
IPs  apostolic  letter  Novo  Millennio 
Inennte  [2001],  Xo.  45).  Xor  is  there 
any  mention  of  the  arrival  of  the  lay 
auditors  during  the  council's  third  peri- 
od and  their  contribution  to  developing 
a  fresh  understanding  of  both  the  doc- 
trine and  the  reality  of  the  lay  aposto- 
late. 

One  point  I  found  particularly 
painful.  The  ecumenical  problem  is 
reduced  to  a  word-battle  about  the 
meaning  of  "subsists  in  the  Catholic 
Church."  Xo  attention  is  given  to  be 
the  excellent  developments  that  have 
taken  place  over  35  years  as  Catholics 


and  other  Christians  reflect  together  on 
the  many  treasures  found  in  a  wide 
array  of  the  conciliar  documents.  In  this 
we  have  the  reality,  not  the  myth. 

W  ith  regard  to  "subsists,"  the  nar- 
row interpretation  of  Cardinal 
Ratzinger,  which  Cardinal  Dulles 
adopts,  was  certainly  not  the  new  held 
by  the  theological  commission  or  in  the 
secretariat  as  we  were  drafting  texts  and 
responding  to  the  bishops  and  as  the 
bishops  accepted  its  introduction  into 
the  text.  We  were  influenced,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
in  many  churches  not  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See,  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  "the  Church  of  God 
is  built  up  and  grows  in  stature" 
("Decree  on  Ecumenism."  Xo.  15). 
Obviously  we  were  not  speaking  of  any 
second  church  of  God. 

This  and  other  aspects  of  the  mys- 
tery of  communion,  real  even  if  imper- 
fect between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
other  Christians  and  their  communities, 
indicate  a  deeper  meaning  than 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  will  admit  when  dis- 
cussing "subsists."  His  view  has  been 
strongly  contested  by  others,  such  as 
Cardinals  Willebrands,  Koenig  and 
Kasper.  Xor  will  these  or  others  accept 
his  restricted  opinions  on  "commu- 
nion," even  when  these  have  been 
expressed  in  documents  coming  from 
his  office. 

As  one  who  participated  in  many  of 
the  activities  and  debates  of  the  council. 
I  believe  that  there  are  clear  signs  of 
retrenchment  from  what  the  council 
said  or  left  open  for  legitimate  future 
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developments,  as  Paul  VI  put  it. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience,  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  documents 
mentioned  by  Cardinal  Dulles  at  the  end 
of  his  article  need  further  examination 
and  even  important  rethinking  as  not 
corresponding  well  enough  to  the 
debates  held  in  the  council  and  the  docu- 
ments resulting  from  them. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  discussing  his 
office  and  mission  as  successor  of  Peter 
in  his  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Shit,  speaks  of 
finding  a  "way  of  exercising  the  primacy 
w  hich,  while  in  no  way  renouncing  what 
is  essential  to  its  mission,  is  nonetheless 
open  to  a  new  situation,"  and  proposes 
that  "pastors  and  theologians  of  our 
churches — together  of  course — [seek] 
the  forms  in  which  this  ministry  may 
accomplish  a  service  of  love  recognized 
by  all  concerned"  (No.  95).  In  his  apos- 
tolic letter  Novo  Millemrio  Ineunte 
(January  2001),  the  same  pope  writes: 
"To  make  the  church  the  home  and 
school  of  communion:  that  is  the  great 
challenge  facing  us  in  the  millennium 
which  is  now  beginning"  (cf.  Nos.  43- 
45).  We  are  not  involved  in  myths  when 
we  continue  to  engage  the  reality  of  that 
challenge  40  years  after. 

John  F.  Long,  S.J. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

"Subsists" 

In  his  article  "Vatican  II:  The  Myth  and 
the  Reality"  (2/24),  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles,  S.J.,  observes  that  the  council 
fathers  sought  to  harmonize  differing 
views,  without  excluding  any  significant 
minority.  He  further  quotes  the  principle 
for  sound  interpretation  of  the  council 
that  was  laid  down  by  the  Extraordinary 
Synod  of  Bishops  in  1985:  "Each  passage 
and  document  of  the  council  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  context  of  all  the  oth- 
ers, so  that  the  integral  teaching  of  the 
council  may  be  rightly  grasped."  Cardinal 
Dulles  concludes,  "The  artful  blending  of 
majority  and  minority  perspectives  in  the 
council  documents  should  have  fore- 
stalled the  unilateral  interpretations." 

In  my  judgment,  Cardinal  Dulles's 
article  offers  just  such  a  "unilateral  inter- 
pretation" of  the  council.  His  procedure 
is  to  quote  what  in  many  instances  are 
oversimplified  or  inaccurate  statements 
people  have  made  concerning  points  on 
which  the  council  moved  beyond  previ- 


ous Catholic  doctrine.  Cardinal  Dulles 
dien  refutes  each  of  these  statements  by 
selectively  quoting  texts  that  could  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  council  did  not 
really  say  anything  new  on  that  issue.  But 
die  fact  is  that  the  council  really  did  say 
something  new  on  each  of  those  issues, 
and  the  texts  that  Cardinal  Dulles  cites 
"must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the 
others,  so  that  the  integral  teaching  of 
the  council  may  be  rightly  grasped." 

I  shall  comment  specifically  on  just 
one  point:  the  meaning  of  the  conciliar 
statement  that  the  church  of  Christ  "sub- 
sists" in  the  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal 
Dulles  refers  to  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger's  argument  that  because  the 
church  of  Christ  has  its  subsistence  in 
Roman  Catholicism,  it  cannot  subsist 
anywhere  else.  In  fact,  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  Cardinal  Ratzinger's 
congregation  in  its  1985  critique  of  a 
book  by  Leonardo  Boff.  However,  in  its 
recent  document  Dominus  lesus,  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  ol  the 
Faith  no  longer  invokes  the  philosophical 
notion  of  subsistence,  but  translates  mb- 
sistit  according  to  the  basic  meaning  of 
the  Latin  word,  which  is  "to  continue  to 
exist."  Thus,  it  now  explains  Vatican  II  to 
mean  that  the  church  of  Christ  "contin- 
ues to  exist  fully  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church."  This  implies  the  recognition 
that  the  church  of  Christ  continues  to 
exist,  but  not  fully  so,  in  other  churches. 
This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the 
same  document's  description  of  the  sepa- 
rated Eastern  churches  as  "true  particular 
churches."  Vatican  II  teaches  that  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  exists  "in  and 
out  of  the  particular  churches.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  recognize  the 
Orthodox  as  "true  particular  churches"  if 
we  did  not  also  recognize  that  the  univer- 
sal church  of  Christ  is  wider  and  more 
inclusive  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Francis  A.  Sullivan.  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Pastoral 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  two  articles  on 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  by  Cardinal 
Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  and  John  W. 
O'Malley,  S.J.  (2/24).  However,  each  of 
these  essays  failed  to  mention  an  impor- 
tant dimension  of  the  council's  method  of 
reflection. 


As  regards  die  details  of  Cardinal 
Dulles'  s  paper,  I  could  not  agree  more. 
The  weakness  of  his  treatment  is  that  it  is 
entirely  conceptualistic,  and  this  makes 
Vatican  II  a  doctrinal  council  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Trent  and  Vatican  I.  About  such 
issues  Pope  John  XXIII  said,  "For  this  a 
council  was  not  necessary"  (opening 
speech).  Hence,  Cardinal  Dulles's  techni- 
cally correct  analysis  derogates  from  the 
pastoral  role  of  Vatican  II. 

Father  O'Malley's  appropriation  of 
"style"  to  describe  the  pastoral  role  of 
Vatican  II  is  much  more  congenial  to  my 
own  understanding  of  the  council's 
methodology.  But  the  conclusions  he 
derives  from  this  insight  totally  escaped 
my  comprehension.  Father  O'Malley 
makes  no  reference  to  the  phenomeno- 
logical/existentialist  movement  that  had  a 
serious  impact  on  European  theologians 
since  the  1920's. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Enlightenment, 
especially  in  the  West,  there  has  been  a 
growing  crisis  of  meaning  and  values. 
Today  this  crisis  is  affecting  Islam  and 
the  developing  nations.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  situation,  since  we  live  in  an 
age  of  ABC  warfare  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing technology.  The  central  question  of 
our  time  is,  "What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
human  being?' 

In  his  last  talk  to  the  bishops  in  coun- 
cil Paul  VI  said  that  the  council's  answer 
to  the  above  question  was  totus  homo 
phoenomenicus,  "the  whole  man  as  a  phe- 
nomenological  reality."  This  is  the  whole 
Christ,  God's  archetype  of  authentic 
human  possibilities,  transfiguring  the 
human  dynamisms  of  the  church,  the 
new  people  of  God,  and  projecting  a  rel- 
evant Christian  anthropology  (human- 
ism) to  help  solve  the  crises  of  modern 
humanity.  The  subsidiary  pastoral  model 
of  the  council's  undertaking  is,  in  the 
thought  of  Paul  VI,  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan. 

John  F.  Kobler,  CP. 
Chicago.  III. 

Eager  to  Hear 

The  article  by  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.,  (2/24)  on  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  was  distressing  and  depressing. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  Vatican 
II  did  not  say.  We  need  to  be  reminded 

Continued  on  page  29 
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faith  in  focus 


Friendship  Is  a  Prayer 


BY  GREG  KANDRA 


SHOULD  I  FEEL  GUILTY?  The 
question  nagged  at  me — a  good 
Catholic  question,  pecking  at  my 
conscience  as  I  sat  under  a  shaggy 
tree  on  the  grounds  of  a  great  monastery 
and  listened  to  the  bell  as  it  tolled.  It  was 
time  to  pray.  I  should  have  been  heading  to 
the  church.  Others  on  retreat  would  be 
inside,  under  the  barn-like  arches  of  the 
Abbey  of  Gethsemani,  in  Kentucky,  chant- 
ing with  the  monks. 

Instead  I  was  outside  with  my  friend 
Jeff  shooting  the  breeze,  being  decidedly 
noncontemplative.  I  should  have  been 
spending  the  day  being  silent,  meditative, 
prayerful.  Instead  I  was  yapping  like  a 
cocker  spaniel.  The  bell  was  calling.  I  was- 
n't answering.  I  couldn't  help  but  feel  a 
twinge  of  guilt. 

We  had  come  to  this  remote  place  on 
a  hot  July  weekend  to  share  a  little  time, 
take  a  break  and  catch  up.  Jeff 
and  I  attended  Mass  and  a  few  of 
the  liturgical  offices.  But  mostly 
we  just  hung  out.  I  scanned  the 
skies  for  birds.  He  smoked.  We 
wandered  the  woods.  He  scrib- 
bled in  his  notebook.  We  griped 
about  the  church  and  her  scan- 
dals and  marveled  at  the  folly  of 
man.  We  worried  together,  and 
laughed  together,  and  solved  the 
world's  problems  over  gallons  of 
black  coffee,  across  a  wooden 
table  in  the  dining  room,  or  on 
two  chairs  in  the  retreat  house 
porch. 

The  bell  tolled.  Ask  not  for 
whom.  It  tolled  for  me. 

What  kept  me  from  going 

greg  kandra  is  a  story  producer 
for  the  CBS  News  program  "60 
Minutes  II."  His  writing  has 
appeared  in  U.S.  Catholic,  Cath- 
olic Digest  and  The  Brooklyn 
Tablet. 


to  the  church?  I  have  always  been  captivat- 
ed by  the  offices  of  the  monks — the  chant- 
ing, the  bowing,  the  hushed  calm  of  men 
collected  to  pray.  The  psalms  are*  part  of 
that  powerful  experience,  of  course;  those 
150  prose-poems  contain  eventhing  we 
need  to  know  about  life:  it  is  glorious,  it  is 
horrible,  it  is  maddening.  And  it  goes  on. 
The  psalms  are  the  human  experience  writ 
large.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  monks,  thev 
gain  new  resonance. 

So  why  wasn't  I  joining  them?  What 
was  I  doing  outside,  swatting  at  flies? 

I  wondered  about  that,  and  shrugged  it 
off.  Days  later,  at  the  end  of  our  visit,  as  my 
plane  climbed  over  Louisville  and  back  to 
New  York,  I  wondered  something  else.  In 
spite  of  my  frequent  absences  from  church, 
why  did  I  feel  so  surprisingly  at  peace? 
WTiat  made  me  feel  so — for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word — graced? 


I  think  I  know.  For  all  the  riches  of 
monastic  prayer,  there  was  another  prayer 
that  engaged  me  that  weekend.  It  is  a  kind 
of  everyday  psalmody — found  in  a  conver- 
sation, a  laugh,  a  shrug,  a  nod.  It  is  the 
prayer  we  all  whisper  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er. 

It  is  the  simple  liturgy  of  friends.  For 
friendship  is,  at  its  best,  a  prayer. 

It  is,  after  all,  an  act  of  faith.  It  is  sacred. 
It  is  an  episde,  delivered  from  one  person 
to  another.  In  its  best  moments,  friendship 
is  a  canticle  that  celebrates,  a  parable  that 
teaches.  In  the  close  proximity  of  a  friend, 
you  find  a  cathedral  where  promises  are 
kept,  and  a  chapel  where  tears  are  shed. 
Friendship  is  a  responsorial  psalm:  one 
heart  speaks,  another  responds,  and  in  the 
silences  in  between  we  hear  something  of 
God. 

Jesus — no  stranger  to  friendship,  or  to 
its  swift  reversal,  betrayal — said  that  wher- 
ever two  or  more  are  gathered  in  his  name, 
there  he  is,  too. 

Perhaps  when  we  seek  a  friend,  we  are 
seeking  God,  the  God  who  dwells  in  all  of 
us,  the  God  in  whose  image  we  have  all 
been  made.  Perhaps  in  friendship  he  is 


Benedictine  monks  at  Mt.  Angel  Abbey.  Ore.,  prepare  to  enter  their  chapel  in  procession. 
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there,  waiting  to  be  found,  the  God  ol 
laughter  and  companionship,  the  God  of 
shared  secrets  and  long  stories  and  strong 
coffee,  the  God  who  is  comfortable  just 
kicking  back.  He  is  there  to  listen,  because 
that's  what  friends  are  for.  He  is  there  to 
guide  us  on  the  journey,  to  see  that  we  are 
not  alone  and  that  there  is  someone  with  us 
who  can  read  the  map.  He  is  there  to  help 
us  find  faith  in  one  another,  at  moments 
when  that  particular  faith  may  be  all  that 
we  have.  He  is  there  to  let  us  know  that 
someone  else  understands  our  pain,  shares 
our  joy  and,  thankfully,  gets  our  jokes. 

Out  of  that,  we  are  encouraged  and 
given  hope.  Out  of  that,  I  believe,  we  are 
given  God. 

There  is  something  consoling,  we 
know,  in  communal  prayer.  Hearts  and 
voices  join  in  one  place,  under  one  roof,  at 
one  moment  in  time,  to  acknowledge  the 
Creator  and  ask  his  blessings.  And  in  doing 
that,  we  acknowledge  what  we  are — people 
bound  by  common  faith,  humility  and 
trust. 

So  it  is,  I  think,  in  this  extraordinary 
prayer  of  friendship. 

With  garden  chairs  as  a  choir,  and  the 
lawn  for  an  aisle,  and  the  starry  sky  as  a 
dome,  my  friend  Jeff  and  I,  on  that  sum- 
mer weekend,  prayed  our  own  office,  a  pri- 
vate liturgy  that  bestowed  on  the  two  hum- 
ble congregants  a  blessed  amount  of  grace. 
The  grace  to  be  comfortable  with  another 
soul,  and  feel  a  connection.  The  grace  to 
enjoy  the  fading  of  twilight,  or  the  stirring 
of  leaves  or  the  simple  silence  that  comes 
when  there  is  nothing  really  to  say — and 
that's  just  fine,  too.  Two  or  more  were 
gathered.  And  God,  I  believe,  was  there. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  you'll 
find  that  liturgy  in  any  book  of  common 
prayer.  It's  not  in  the  Roman  Missal.  Other 
rituals  can  be  found  there,  beautiful  testa- 
ments steeped  in  history  and  discipline. 
They  are  the  handrails  that  guide  us 
through  the  spiritual  life.  Without  them 
we  are  lost. 

But  sometimes  we  find  another  way, 
on  our  own,  and  still  manage  to  stumble 
upon  God. 

So,  the  next  time  you  are  alone  with  a 
friend,  consider  it  a  concelebration.  Kick 
back,  open  up,  light  up  a  smoke,  crack  a 
smile,  heave  a  sigh — and  listen.  You  may 
hear,  gendy  but  surely,  the  happy  beating 
of  your  own  heart,  like  a  bell  tolling,  quiet- 
ly announcing  that  prayer  has  begun.  0 


"You  will  be  my  witnesses  ....  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Acts  of  the  Apostles  1:8) 
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HESBURGH 

SABBATICAL 


AT  CATHOLIC  THEOLOGICAL  UNION 


At  Catholic  Theological  Union's 
Hesburgh  Sabbatical  Program,  join 
women  and  men  from  around  the 
world  to  reflect  on  your  changing 
ministry  in  a  world  church. 

Superb  courses  taught  by  master  teachers, 
on  a  range  of  relevant  topics,  e.g.: 
Dianne  Bergant,  CSA:  Eco-Spirituality 
Gene  LaVerdiere,  SSS:  Insights  from  John 
Patricia  Livingston:  Spirituality  for  Daily  Life 
Bryan  Massingale:  Racism 
Richard  McBrien:  Ecc/esiology 
Demetrius  Dumm,  OSB:  Biblical  Spirituality 
Barbara  Reid,  OP:  New  Testament  Women 
Robert  Schreiter,  CPPS:  Contemporary 
Christology 

Gary  Riebe-Estrella,  SVD:  Cross-Cultural 
Ministry 

Donald  Senior,  CP:  Mary  in  Scripture 


MISSION 

Our  holistic,  community-based, 
curriculum-centered  program 
provides  reflection  groups,  spiritual 
direction,  and  growth  counseling. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Anyone  in  full-time  Catholic 
ministry  for  10  years  or  more. 


SESSIONS 

Two  16-week  sessions  each  year: 
Fall:  August — December 
Spring:  January — May 


CONTACT:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer  and  JoAnn  McCaffrey,  Co-Directors 
Email:  elauer@ctu.edu  orjmccaffrey@ctu.edu 
Ph:  773.753.5359  or  753.7477  or  800.265.4560  Fx-  773.324.4360 
Catholic  Theological  Union   5401  S.  Cornell   Chicago,  IL  60615 
On  the  web:  www.ctu.edu/sabbaticalstudy.htm 
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ofj)ther  things 

Marching,  But  Not  to 
Their  Drummer 

£  At  an  antiwar  protest  and  a  pro-life 
rally,  this  student  found  the  causes 
compromised  by  the  messengers.?  • 


ITHIN    A  RECENT 

five-day  period,  I 
marched  twice  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
One  march  opposed  a 


U.S.  attack  on  Iraq;  the  other  opposed 
legal  abortion.  According  to  partisan 
politics,  these  causes  have  nothing  in 
common.  But  I  went  because  I  believe 
they  share  a  fundamental  similarity:  both 
claim  that  human  life  is  more  valuable 
than  anything  else  on  earth. 

When  I  boarded  the  bus  on  Jan.  IS 
for  the  anti-war  march,  I  imagined  it 
would  resemble  the  peace  marches  of 
my  father's  day.  I  did  meet  middle-aged 
former  Vietnam  protesters.  With  them 
were  many  high  school  and  college-age 
students  with  hair  dyed  every  color  of 
the  rainbow.  But  I  did  not  sense  love, 
peace  or  flower  power.  The  mood 
swelled  with  anger  toward  the  U.S. 
government,  especially  President  Bush. 
From  the  stage,  speakers  cried,  "Damn 
President  Bush  and  his  war-mongering 
faction."  The  most  conservative  speaker 
I  heard  was  Jesse  Jackson! 

I  questioned  other  marchers  about 
why  they  opposed  the  war.  The  general 
response  was,  "The  war  is  about  oil,  and 
we  do  not  have  the  right  to  kill  so  many 
innocent  civilians  for  the  sake  of  profit." 
Many  did  not  believe  Iraq  had  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

I  asked  how  they  would  alleviate 


eli  rodgers-melnick  is  a  junior  at  Peters 
Township  High  School  in  McMurray,  Pa. 
This  column  originally  appeared  in  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


tension  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  a  half- 
Jewish  Christian,  so  I  was  surprised  to 
find  myself  more  in  tune  with  the 
Muslim  Student  Association  than  with 
many  other  groups.  They  did  not 
denounce  America.  Along  with  Jews  for 
Peace  and  the  Black  Radical  Congress, 
they  called  for  a  peaceful,  U.N. -mediat- 
ed resolution  to  the  "occupation"  of 
Palestine  by  Israel.  This  was  probably 
the  view  of  most  marchers,  but  many 
speakers  and  groups  were  more  radical. 

I  noticed  signs  that  were  very  anti- 
American,  anticapitalist  and  not  antiwar 
in  any  true  sense.  They  belonged  to  an 
amazingly  large  Communist  presence. 
A  Spartacus  Youth  Club  sign  pro- 
claimed, "Defend  North  Korea's  right 
to  nuclear  weapons."  A  huge  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  banner  stated, 
"The  only  good  war  is  a  class  war." 
That  group  led  a  chant  calling  for  a 
U.S.  military  insurrection  and  civil  war: 
"Soldiers  turn  your  guns  around/  shoot 
the  profit  system  down." 

By  the  end  of  the  rally,  I  had  received 
two  Communist  periodicals  and  four 
pro-Communist  leaflets.  Their  response 
to  why  they  were  against  the  war  was, 
"Capitalism  promotes  war  and  the  only 
real  solution  is  a  Communist  revolution 
resulting  in  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat." I  felt  alienated.  I  was  4  years  old 
when  East  Germans  tore  down  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Today  North  Koreans  are 
starving  under  Communism,  while  the 
United  States  is  their  largest  source  of 
humanitarian  aid.  I  had  never  before  met 
anyone  who  said  he  was  a  Communist 
and  proud  of  it. 


The  mood  of  the  Jan.  22  march 
against  abortion  was  totally  different. 
The  crowd  was  overwhelmingly  reli- 
gious and  ideologically  conservative. 
Patriotic  songs  played  in  the  back- 
ground. Marchers  and  speakers  praised 
President  Bush.  Many  other  teenagers 
marched.  However,  I  again  felt  alienat- 
ed, although  I  am  strongly  pro-life. 

Some  speakers  bashed  liberals  and 
feminists.  This  was  despite  the  fact  that 
Feminists  for  Life  of  America  developed 
the  campaign  that  produced  one  of  the 
rally's  most  popular  signs,  "Women 
deserve  better  than  abortion."  As  a  liber- 
al who  believes  society  must  protect  the 
disadvantaged,  I  was  uncomfortable.  I 
was  put  off  when  an  opening  prayer  con- 
demned homosexuality.  That  issue 
would  be  relevant  to  abortion  only  if  a 
gene  for  homosexuality  is  identified  and 
pro-lifers  oppose  efforts  to  "cleanse" 
society  of  unborn  gays  and  lesbians. 

While  I  often  agreed  more  with 
speakers  at  the  antiabortion  rally  than 
the  antiwar  rally,  those  at  the  antiabor- 
tion rally  tended  to  be  boring  and  repe- 
titious, while  those  at  the  antiwar  rally 
were  diverse  and  interesting.  If  I  were 
not  already  pro-life,  little  I  heard  would 
have  persuaded  me  to  become  so.  My 
greatest  joy  was  meeting  a  liberal,  pro- 
life  teenage  girl.  It  was  with  her  that  I 
found  the  most  common  ground,  for  she 
respected  life,  not  partisanship  or  dis- 
crimination. 

As  I  walked  away  from  both  march- 
es, I  felt  half  content. 

While  the  antiwar  march  had  a  wide 
range  of  people,  its  leaders  were  so 
extreme  and  blatantly  anti-American 
that  it  might  have  pushed  me  into  the 
other  camp  if  I  had  arrived  undecided. 

The  march  for  life  was  too  religious, 
too  conservative  and  sometimes  down- 
right discriminatory.  This  could  alienate 
anyone  who  wasn't  a  God-fearing- 
Republican.  You  don't  have  to  believe  in 
God  to  believe  that  an  embryo  is  a 
human  being  with  human  rights. 

Both  groups  should  revise  their 
approach  and  show  that  they  hold  one 
thing  above  party  politics,  religious  divi- 
sion and  prejudice:  the  sacred  value  of 
every  human  life. 

Eli  Rodgers-Melnick 
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Addiction  is  Serious, 
As  serious  as  a  Heart  attack 

Are  you,  or  do  you  know  a  clergy  or  religious 
experiencing  any  of  the  following: 

Have  you  been  consistently  preoccupied  with  drinking  or  getting  high? 

Have  you  found  yourself  scheduling  your  day  so  you  could  drink  or  get  high? 

Have  you  often  drunk  or  used  drugs  more  than  you  planned? 

Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  physical  symptoms  such  as 
headaches,  pain  or  sleep  problems? 

Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  emotional  discomfort  such  as 
sadness,  anger  or  boredom? 


Have  you  ever  drunk  or  used  enough  so  that  the  next  day  you  could  not  remember 
what  you  had  said  or  done? 

Have  you  ever  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  a  hangover  or  withdrawal  symptoms? 
Have  you  ever  wanted  to  stop  but  could  not? 

Have  you  ever  neglected  some  of  your  usual  responsibilities  because  of  drinking  or 
drug  use? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  above,  call  Guest  House. 
For  Clergy  and  Men  Religious  dial  1  (800)  634-4155. 
For  Women  Religious  dial  1  (800)  626-6910. 
www.guesthouse.org 


we  know  what  works. 


The  Word 
Flourishes 

Books  on  the  Bible 

BY  DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J. 


THE  CLERGY  SEXUAL  ABUSE 
scandal  has  left  us  stunned 
and  confused.  But  crisis  in 
the  church  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. One  of  the  most  important 
spiritual  resources  in  times  of  crisis  in 
h  has  been  Scripture.  Two 
ear's  roundup  of  books  on 
deal  explicitly  with  Catholic 
)lical  interpretation.  Others  treat  the 
?salms,  music  in  ancient  Israel,  Old 
Testament  theology  and  Luke's  Gospel. 
And  one  other  will  be  an  especially 
good  read  around  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  Scripture  Documents:  An 
Anthology  of  Official  Catholic  Teachings 
(Liturgical  Press,  352p,  $29.95,  paper; 


ISBN  0814625916)  edited  by  Dean 
Bechard,  S.J.,  is  intended  to  provide 
easy  access  to  those  official  conciliar, 
papal  and  curial  documents  that  record 
the  Catholic  Church's  recent  efforts  at 
promoting  and  guiding  the  study  of  the 
Bible  among  the  faithful.  While  focus- 
ing on  documents  from  the  late  19th 
and  the  20th  centuries,  it  also  includes 
selected  documents  that  reflect  the 
church's  understanding  of  the  Bible 
beginning  in  the  16th  century. 

The  conciliar  documents  are  vari- 
ous decrees  from  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  excerpts  from  the  First  Vatican 
Council's  Dei  Filius  (1870),  as  well  as 
the  full  text  of    the  Second  Vatican 


bookings 

Council's  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
Divine  Revelation"  (Dei  Verbum,  1965), 
surely  the  most  authoritative  and 
important  text  in  the  book.  The  papal 
documents  include  encyclicals  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII  (Providentissimus  Dens,  1893), 
Benedict  XV  (Spiritus  Paraclitus,  1920) 
and  Pius  XII  (Divino  Afflante  Spiritu, 
1943),  along  with  various  addresses  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Among  the  curial 
documents,  the  most  important  from  a 
historical  perspective  are  the  (now 
breathtaking)  responses  from  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  in  the 
early  20th  century,  and  its  more  recent 
(and  most  illuminating  and  helpful) 
statements  on  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Gospels  (1964)  and  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  church  (1993). 

Bechard,  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Fordham  University,  has 
selected  the  documents,  provided  fresh 
translations  in  many  cases  and  supplied 
extensive  bibliographies.  He  has  also 
written  a  12-page  appendix  that  places 
the  early  responsa  of  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Commission  in  their  historical 
context  (the  battle  against  Modernism) 
and  shows  how  they  have  been  modified 
over  the  years.  A  two-page  foreword  by 
Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  introduces  the 
collection. 

The  authoritative  texts  gathered  in 
this  anthology  will  be  of  great  interest 
not  only  to  biblical  specialists,  theolo- 
gians and  church  historians  but  also  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  understand  what 
Catholics  think  about  the  Bible  (see 
especially  Dei  Verbum)  and  how  they 
interpret  it  (see  especially  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Commission's  document  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
church). 

According  to  Luke  Timothy 
Johnson  and  William  S.  Kurz,  S.J.,  in 
The  Future  of  Catholic  Biblical 
Scholarship:  A  Constructive  Conversation 
(Eerdmans,  299p,  $24,  paper;  ISBN 
0802845452),  the  future  lies  in  recover- 
ing the  past.  Johnson,  professor  of  New 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor 
of  New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  editor  of  New  Testament  Abstracts. 
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Testament  at  Candler  School  of 
Theology  at  Emory  University,  con- 
tends that  Catholic  biblical  scholars 
should  apply  themselves  more  to  the 
history  of  biblical  interpretation  in  gen- 
eral and  to  patristic  exegesis  in  particu- 
lar. Kurz,  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  Marquette  University,  argues  that 
Catholic  scholars  need  to  attend  more  to 
the  biblical  roots  of  Catholic  "issues" 
(sacraments,  pro-life  concerns,  the  unity 
of  Scripture,  etc.)  and  to  stress  the  con- 
tinuity between  Scripture  and  Catholic 
Church  doctrine. 

Each  author  presents  five  essays  plus 
a  response  to  the  other's  essays.  Johnson 
treats  what  is  Catholic  about  Catholic 
biblical  scholarship,  the  value  of  con- 
versing with  biblical  interpreters  from 
the  first  1,600  years  of  the  church's  life 
and  imagining  the  world  that  Scripture 
imagines.  He  also  contributes  papers  on 
two  great  patristic  biblical  interpreters 
and  theologians:  Origen  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  mind  and  Augustine  on 
the  demands  of  charity. 

Besides  his  substantive  and  welcome 
treatment  of  the  biblical  foundations  of 
pro-life  positions,  Kurz  provides  four 


investigations  of  passages  from  John's 
Gospel  and  their  significance  for 
Catholic  life  today.  They  concern:  mov- 
ing beyond  historical  criticism  (reading 
John's  Prologue  as  Catholics);  bread  of 
life  in  John  6  (intertextuality  and  the 
unity  of  Scripture);  feeding  the  5,000  in 
John  6  and  the  Eucharist  (spiritual  sens- 
es and  actualization);  and  "whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive"  in  John  20  (applying 
Scripture  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church).  The  volume  closes  with 
responses  by  both  authors  to  10  key 
questions  pertaining  to  the  present  and 
future  of  Catholic  biblical  scholarship. 

The  positive  and  constructive  pro- 
posals made  by  these  two  distinguished 
Catholic  biblical  scholars  are  sound  and 
welcome,  and  their  essays  demonstrate 
wide  learning  and  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  biblical 
interpretation.  But  their  suggestions  are 
not  as  revolutionary  as  their  book  may 
appear  to  suggest.  Indeed,  many 
Catholic  scholars  have  been  doing  these 
things  for  years.  Moreover,  both  authors 
seem  to  be  too  negative  about  the  cur- 
rent state  of  Catholic  biblical  scholar- 
ship. They  pivot  between  acknowledg- 


ing "historical  criticism"  as  a  necessary 
first  step  in  any  biblical  study  and  view- 
ing it  as  a  remnant  of  the  Enlightenment 
that  has  corrupted  Catholic  biblical 
scholarship.  Yet  almost  all  their  exam- 
ples of  the  evils  of  historical  criticism 
come  from  liberal  Protestant  sources. 

The  authors  are  also  strangely 
neglectful  of  the  great  accomplishments 
of  modern  Catholic  scholars  in  illumin- 
ing the  biblical  text  and  its  world.  Most 
Catholic  biblical  scholarship  today  is 
both  respectful  of  the  text  and  theologi- 
cally responsible  and  enlightening. 
Indeed,  "historical  criticism"  in  the 
hands  of  Catholic  biblical  scholars  gen- 
erally achieves  an  admirable  balance 
between  Wissenscbaft  and  theology/spir- 
ituality. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  mod- 
ern Catholic  biblical  scholarship  is  and 
should  be  can  be  found  in  Psalms  1-72 
(Abingdon,  338p,  paper,  $28;  ISBN 
06870271 IX)  by  Richard  J.  Clifford, 
S.J.,  my  colleague  at  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology.  His  volume  is  one 
of  the  first  in  a  series  entitled  "Abingdon 
Old  Testament  Commentaries,"  an 
interconfessional  project  directed  by 
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Patrick  D.  Miller  intended  to  help  read- 
ers to  understand  more  about  the  origin, 
character  and  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings  and  to  enter  into 
their  own  informed  and  critical  engage- 
ment with  the  text  for  themselves. 

In  his  21 -page  general  introduction, 
Clifford  provides  a  helpful  framework 
by  treating  the  Psalter  both  as  a  book  in 
the  Bible  and  as  a  reflection  on  the 
ancient  Jerusalem  Temple  and  its  wor- 
ship, the  genres  and  rhetoric  of  the 
psalms,  the  major  theological  themes, 
and  possibilities  and  problems  for  using 
the  psalms  in  prayer  today. 

The  heart  of  this  volume  is  the  treat- 
ment of  each  psalm  in  the  first  two 
"books"  of  psalms  (1-41  and  42-72) 
according  to  the  same  threefold  pattern. 
The  literary  analysis  deals  with  language 
and  images,  structure  and  literary  form. 
The  exegesis  goes  in  some  depth  into 
the  contribution  of  each  verse  or  section 
to  the  psalm  as  a  whole,  and  notes  relat- 
ed biblical  texts.  The  theological  and 
ethical  analysis  includes  issues  of  theolo- 
gy and  spirituality,  Old  Testament  par- 
allels and  influences  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  history  of  interpre- 
tation. 


This  volume  is  both  an  excellent 
example  of  modern  Catholic  biblical 
interpretation  and  an  auspicious  start  to 
what  promises  to  be  a  fine  tool  for  open- 
ing up  the  riches  of  the  Old  Testament. 
A  second  volume  covering  Psalms  73 
through  150  has  been  completed  and 
will  appear  very  soon.  For  those  who 
study  the  psalms  and/or  pray  with  them 
either  communally  or  in  private, 
Clifford's  expositions  will  be  a  precious 
resource. 

Joachim's  Braun's  Music  in  Ancient 
Israel/Palestine:  Archaeological,  Written, 
and  Co?nparative  Sources  (Eerdmans, 
368p,  $30;  ISBN  2002040362)  is  an  elo- 
quent example  of  the  power  of  archaeol- 
ogy to  illuminate  the  culture  of  antiqui- 
ty. Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  musicological  erudition,  mastery 
of  the  pertinent  archaeological  evidence 
and  skilled  interpretation  of  icono- 
graphic  and  literary  evidence. 

As  Braun,  professor  emeritus  of 
musicology  at  Bar  Ilan  University  in 
Israel,  admits,  "Neither  sound  nor  musi- 
cal notation  remains  of  the  music  of 
ancient  Israel/Palestine."  Nevertheless, 
he  maintains  that  from  sources  recov- 
ered by  archaeologists — musical  instru- 
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ments,  terra  cotta  and  metal  figures, 
etched  stone  illustrations,  mosaics, 
lamps,  coins,  etc. — it  is  possible  to  learn 
a  great  deal  about  music  in  ancient 
Israel/Palestine  from  the  Stone  Age 
through  the  Hellenistic-Roman  period. 

The  focus  of  Braun's  book  is  not 
music  in  the  Bible  or  music  in  biblical 
times  but  rather  music  in  ancient 
Israel/Palestine.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
provide  by  way  of  introduction  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  terms  used  for  musical 
instruments  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  And,  of  course,  in  the  latter 
parts  of  his  book  Braun  integrates  the 
literary  evidence  found  in  the  Bible  with 
the  relevant  archaeological  material. 

Music  has  been  part  of  human  civi- 
lization from  earliest  times,  so  much  so 
that  Braun  can  speak  of  an  overall 
"acoustic  revolution"  and  even  a  profes- 
sionalization  of  drummers  and  harpists 
during  the  Chalcolithic  period.  The 
Bronze  Age  (3200-1200  B.C.)  material 
shows  a  rich  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments (lyres,  drums,  lutes,  noisemakers, 
rattles,  cymbals  and  flutes)  and  the 
heavy  influence  of  Canaanite  musical 
culture.  The  Iron  Age  (1200-587  B.C.) 
evidence,  which  corresponds  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  Old  Testament  historical 
books,  adds  to  the  array  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  musical  instruments  and  to  the 
many  life-settings  in  which  music  was 
featured  (and  even  the  emergence  of  the 
orchestra).  The  Hellenistic-Roman 
period  (4th  century  B.C.  to  4th  century 
A.D.)  brought  with  it  "an  entirely  new 
musical  world"  and  even  "the  golden  age 
of  music  in  ancient  Israel/Palestine." 
The  archaeological  evidence  also  points 
to  the  popularity  of  the  cults  of 
Dionysus  and  Pan  even  in  some  Jewish 
and  Christian  circles. 

The  longstanding  debate  about  the 
unity  or  the  center  of  Old  Testament 
theology  has  not  produced  many  solid 
results.  In  Theologies  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Fortress,  358p,  $30;  ISBN 
0800634659),  Erhard  S.  Gerstenberger 
contends  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no 
unitary  theology,  and  that  rather  than 
being  a  disaster,  the  plurality  of  the  Old 
Testament  witness  is  "an  extraordinary 
stroke  of  good  fortune."  Gerstenberger, 
who  has  taught  Old  Testament  litera- 
ture and  theology  in  Brazil  and  at  the 
University  of  Marburg  in  Germany, 
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approaches  the  biblical  texts  from  the 
perspective  of  contextual  theology.  He 
is  concerned  with  the  various  social-his- 
torical contexts  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  materials  took  shape  and 
with  the  various  social-historical  con- 
texts in  which  it  is  read  today.  He  nicely 
combines  the  critical  analysis  of  texts 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  German 
biblical  scholarship  and  the  social-pas- 
toral perspectives  championed  in  Latin 
American  liberation  theology. 

The  heart  of  Gerstenberger's  work 
is  showing  the  correlations  between  the 
social  settings  of  the  biblical  material 
and  the  images  of  God  and  ethical  con- 
cerns that  they  fostered.  In  the  elemen- 
tary context  of  the  family  and  clan,  peo- 
ple looked  to  God  for  their  basic  needs: 
food,  descendants,  health,  clothing, 
dwelling  place  and  group  harmony.  In 
village  life  there  was  great  emphasis  on 
God's  presence  in  a  specific  locale, 
God's  care  for  nature  (agriculture  and 
livestock)  and  obligations  to  be  peaceful 
and  to  care  for  and  respect  one  another. 
In  the  tribal  alliance  (Judges)  Yahweh 
makes  his  appearance  as  the  warrior 
God  and  as  the  defender  of  the  threat- 
ened tribes.  During  the  monarchy  this 
same  Yahweh  was  celebrated  as  king  and 
just  judge  and  served  to  legitimate  and 
restrain  the  kings.  And  in  the 
Babylonian  exile  and  afterward,  in  what 
became  the  faith  community  of  "Israel," 
Yahweh  is  the  universal  God  of  heaven, 
and  the  ethical  teachings  from  all  the 
earlier  strata  are  integrated  into  what 
emerged  as  our  Old  Testament. 

This  book  provides  a  fresh  and 
imaginative  approach  to  biblical  theolo- 
gy. It  is  well  founded  historically  and 
sociologically,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
theologically  challenging  without  being 
reductionist.  Its  sensitivity  to  the  differ- 
ent contexts  both  in  biblical  times  and 
today  can  contribute  toward  developing 
a  contextual  and  ecumenical  theology  in 
the  postmodernist  world  of  the  2 1st  cen- 
tury. 

Luke's  Gospel  has  been  described  as 
the  most  beautiful  book  ever  written. 
For  those  in  search  ot  a  scholarly  but 
accessible  guide  to  its  interpretation, 
Francois  Bovon's  Luke  I:  A  Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  1:1 — 9:50  (Fortress, 
440p,  $59;  ISBN  0800660447)  is  an 
excellent  starting  point.  In  his  preface, 


Bovon,  professor  of  the  history  of  reli- 
gion at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  pro- 
poses to  examine  Luke's  Gospel  "with 
the  sober  reserve  of  a  scholar  and  with 
the  confidence  of  a  believer."  He  also 
states  his  conviction  that  genuine  under- 
standing of  Scripture  becomes  possible 
"only  if  God  leads  me  to  his  word."  He 
describes  Luke  as  a  theologian  of  God's 
word,  who  developed  his  Christology, 
eschatology  and  ethics  in  the  context  of 
relationship  with  Christ  and  with  people 
who  participate  in  the  church  and 


remain  loyal  to  the  Gospel. 

These  days  full-scale  biblical  com- 
mentaries tend  to  be  so  detailed  and 
encyclopedic  that  they  generally  serve 
only  as  reference  tools.  While  Bovon's 
work  is  an  excellent  reference  volume 
(part  of  the  Hermeneia  series),  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  a  smooth  and  simple  style 
that  its  main  text  can  be  read  straight 
through.  In  his  expositions  he  offers 
many  theological  insights  that  teachers 
and  preachers  will  welcome.  At  certain 
points — for  example,  on  the  relevance  of 
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Jesus'  teaching  about  love  of  enemies  and 
nonviolence  in  an  increasingly  dangerous 
world — he  illustrates  nicely  how  to  strug- 
gle with  the  problems  involved  in  actual- 
izing New  Testament  texts.  Almost  every 
commentan/  section  contains  a  summary 
of  die  major  theological  and  homiletical 
points,  and  many  provide  a  brief  history 
of  interpretation  that  surveys  how  the 
text  has  been  interpreted  and  what  effects 
or  influences  it  has  exercised.  Extensive 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  deal  with 
ancient  parallels,  philological  issues  and 
debates  among  scholars. 


In  a  fascinating,  if  hypothetical 
work,  Irish  Jesus,  Roman  Jesus:  The 
Formation  of  Early  Irish  Christianity 
(Trinity  Press  International,  280p, 
paper,  $24;  ISBN  1563383853),  Gray- 
don  F.  Snyder  contends  that  the  Jesus 
tradition  was  implanted  in  the  Celtic 
world  through  the  Pauline  mission,  was 
carried  by  Celtic  peoples  as  they  were 
pushed  further  to  the  western  regions  of 
the  Roman  empire,  reached  Ireland  by 
way  of  Spain  (Galicia  in  particular)  and 
produced  a  form  of  Christianity  quite 
different  from  the  Roman  kind. 


The  key  New  Testament  document 
is  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Galatians.  There 
is  a  longstanding  debate  among  biblical 
scholars  whether  Paul  addressed 
Gentile  Christians  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Galatia  (in  present-day  cen- 
tral Turkey)  or  ethnic  Galatians/Celts 
(the  North  Galatia  hypothesis).  Snyder 
opts  for  the  latter  destination  and  gives 
a  fresh  reading  of  Paul's  letter  as 
addressing  the  virtues  and  problems  of 
ethnic  Celts  on  the  outskirts  of  Roman 
civilization.  He  insists,  however,  that 
Celtic  Christianity,  despite  its  Pauline 
origins,  was  not  particularly  Pauline  in 
its  theology.  Rather,  he  argues  that  the 
Jesus  tradition  preserved  in  the  Sayings 
Source  Q,  Mark  and  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
tent. 

The  main  concern  of  this  work  is  to 
describe  how  the  Jesus  tradition  was 
received  in  the  Celtic  world  as  this  can 
now  be  known  from  Ireland  and  related 
areas.  The  most  convincing  and  least 
speculative  chapters  consist  of  compar- 
isons between  the  Celtic  and  the 
Roman  approaches  to  depicting  biblical 
characters  and  motifs  in  sculpture  and 
other  art  forms.  Snyder  also  marshals 
evidence  from  literature,  calendar 
observance,  piety  and  theology  (with  a 
spirited  defense  of  Pelagius).  Both  an 
exegete  and  an  art  historian,  Snyder 
concludes  that  an  "example  of  the  orig- 
inal, oral  Jesus  tradition  exists  in 
Ireland,  collected  before  it  could  have 
been  written,  entering  a  completely  oral 
culture,  essentially  out  of  touch  with  the 
Greco-Roman  world."  After  an  enjoy- 
able reading  spent  cheering  on  the 
author  through  the  various  parts  of  his 
book,  I  put  down  the  book  with  some 
skepticism  about  how  well  the  case  as  a 
whole  stands  up.  But  at  the  very  least, 
Snyder  has  produced  a  fascinating  work 
of  "virtual  history,"  of  what  might  have 
been,  even  if  all  the  pieces  in  his  overall 
theory  are  not  fully  convincing. 

The  biblical  writer  known  as 
Ecclesiastes  (or  Qoheleth)  observed 
that  "of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end."  The  recent  publications  discussed 
here  illustrate  the  breadth  of  topics  and 
variety  of  interpretive  approaches  cur- 
rent in  biblical  studies.  After  thousands 
of  years  the  biblical  word  continues  to 
flourish.  S 


"If  I  forget  you,  Jerusalem../^ 


Ps  137:5 


"How  beautiful  to  merely  gaze  upon  these  hills... 
I  continue  to  remember  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  give  thanks." 

-Ft:  Phil  Schotzko,  Spring  Israel/Jordan  2001  program 
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mud  layer  excavated  at  1  ell  el-Mukayyar  in 
1929  by  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  and  widely 
publicized  by  him.  As  no  other 
Mesopotamian  city  yielded  anything  simi- 
lar, it  is  now  thought  that  Woolley  found 
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lessly from  tussock  to  quaking  tussock,  at 
each  leap  brandishing  yet  another  piece  of 
evidence.  Even  Plato's  Adantis  myth  is 
made  to  yield  data.  He  has  not,  however, 
even  come  close  to  demonstrating  his  the- 


such  sis.  At  best  he  provides  substantial  evidence 
f  the  for  a  flood-like  event  when  the 
The  Mediterranean  burst  upon  the  Black  Sea. 
con-  But  he  has  not  proved  this  event  was  the 
:er  to  source  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  biblical 
isely,  accounts  of  the  flood, 
ill  en  Was  there  an  ancient  flood,  and  does 

nar-  Genesis  record  it?  A  surprising  number  of 
and-  ancient  traditions  record  a  great  flood,  par- 
ively  ticularly  in  the  Semitic  and  Greek  world.  It 
I  by      is  certainly  possible  that  a  historical  flood 

was  the  basis  of  these  lit- 
erary accounts. 
Literature  transforms 
historical  events,  howev- 
er, and  invests  them  with 
cosmic  symbolism,  so 
that  a  narrative  need  not 
resemble  the  event  upon 
which  it  is  based,  hi  the 
case  of  the  flood  in 
ancient  Near  Eastern  Lit- 
erature, there  need  not 
have  been  a  real  event, 
for     primordial  and 
uncontrolled  waters 
symbolized  chaos,  as  in 
the  Mesopotamian 
poems  "Ninurta"  and 
"Enuma  elish"  and  in 
Gn  1:1-3;  Ps  89:5-12;  and  Is  51:9-11,  to 
give  but  three  biblical  examples.  It  would 
be  natural  for  poets  to  imagine  divine  pun- 
ishment as  a  return  to  die  chaotic  past.  The 
Priesdy  version  of  the  flood  does  exactly 
that,  making  the  flood  an  upswelling  of  die 
previously  tamed  cosmic  waters  of  Genesis 
1.  Moreover,  Genesis  2-11  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  by  its  genre,  a  creation- 
flood  story  like  the  Atrahasis  story  men- 
tioned above.  In  the  genre,  the  flood  func- 
tions as  the  punishment  inflicted  by  God 
upon  a  corrupt  human  race.  The  storyteller 
is  not  writing  history  in  a  modem  sense. 

Before  the  Flood  has  its  charms,  but  it 
does  not  illuminate  the  Bible. 

Richard  J.  Clifford 


the  reviewer 
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Creation  Accounts  in  the  Ancient  Near  East 
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commentary  on  Genesis  for  the  Hermeneia 
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Jesus'  reaching  about  love  of  enemies  and  It 

nonviolence  in  an  increasingly  dangerous  work 

world — he  illustrates  nicely  how  to  strug-  Form. 

gle  with  the  problems  involved  in  actual-  (Trin 

izing  New  Testament  texts.  Almost  every  paper 

commentary  section  contains  a  summary  don  1 

of  the  major  theological  and  homiletical  tradit 

points,  and  many  provide  a  brief  history  worlc 

of  interpretation  that  surveys  how  the  carrie 

text  has  been  interpreted  and  what  effects  pusht 

or  influences  it  has  exercised.  Extensive  the  E 

notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  deal  with  way  c 

ancient  parallels,  philological  issues  and  prodi 

debates  among  scholars.  differ 

"If  I  forget  you,  J< 


"How  beautiful  to  merely  gaze  upon  these  hills — 
I  continue  to  remember  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  give  thanks." 

-Fr.  Phil  Schotzko,  Spring  Israel/Jordan  2001  progi 
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Catholic  Theological  Union  Gre< 
invites  you  to  join  a  tradition  I S  T3' 
of  over  30  years  of  travel  and  study 
in  the  lands  of  biblical  heritage. 
From  the  towering  columns  of  the 
Partheiuv.  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 

lore  the  ancient  world  and  witness  mJcurt! 
g  biblical  history  coming  to  life. 
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that  "of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end."  The  recent  publications  discussed 
here  illustrate  the  breadth  of  topics  and 
variety  of  interpretive  approaches  cur- 
rent in  biblical  studies.  After  thousands 
of  years  the  biblical  word  continues  to 
flourish.  ^ 
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book  reviews 


Inundation  or 
Interpretation? 


Before  the  Flood 

The  Biblical  Flood  as  a  Real  Event 
and  How  It  Changed  the  Course  of 
Civilization 

By  Ian  Wilson 

St.  Martin's  Press.  336p  $21.95 
ISBN 0312304005 

Chapters  6  through  8  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  tell  how  God,  in  response  to 
human  wickedness,  sent  a  flood  to  wipe  out 
the  human  race,  sparing  only  the  righteous 
Noah  and  his  family  and  the  animals  they 
gathered  into  their  ark.  The  biblical 
account  interweaves  two  versions,  an  older 
one  (conventionally  called  the  Yahwist 
account)  and  a  later  one  (conventionally, 
the  Priestly  version)  that  adapted  the  story 
in  the  sixth-century  B.C.E.  for  a  new  audi- 
ence of  exiles.  There  are  differences:  the 
Priestly  source  has  two  pairs  of  every  ani- 
mal, whereas  the  Yahwist  source  has  seven 
pairs  of  clean  animals  and  two  pairs  of 
unclean;  the  flood  in  the  Priestly  source  is 
the  bursting  forth  of  the  waters  above  and 
below  the  earth,  whereas  in  the  Yahwist  it  is 
a  40-day  rain.  The  biblical  account  is  trace- 
able to  an  ancient  Mesopotamian  story  of  a 
great  flood,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Sumerian  King  List,  the  Sumerian  Flood 
Story,  the  11th  tablet  of  the  Gilgamesh 
Epic  and  the  Atrahasis  Epic.  The  latter 
work  is  the  likely  source  of  Genesis  2  to  1 1 , 
for  in  both  stories  the  flood  figures  in  a  plot 
that  includes  the  creation  of  the  human 
race,  a  fault,  the  flood  as  punishment  and  a 
post-flood  revision  of  creation.  None  of  the 
extant  works  mentioning  the  flood  are  ear- 
lier than  the  late  third  millennium  B.C.E., 
but  it  is  commonly  assumed  the  tradition  is 
earlier. 

The  biblical  flood  has  fascinated  people 
through  the  ages.  One  famous  "discovery" 
of  evidence  of  the  flood  was  the  massive 
mud  layer  excavated  at  Tell  el-Mukayyar  in 
1929  by  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  and  widely 
publicized  by  him.  As  no  other 
Mesopotamian  city  yielded  anything  simi- 
lar, it  is  now  thought  that  Woolley  found 


the  remnants  of  a  local  flood.  Aware  of  such 
false  starts,  Ian  Wilson,  the  author  of  the 
best-selling  The  Shroud  of  Turin  and  The 
Blood  and  the  Shroud,  is  nonetheless  con- 
vinced the  ancient  literary  accounts  refer  to 
an  actual  flood.  He  can  date  it  precisely, 
5600  B.C.E.,  when  a  swollen 
Mediterranean  Sea  broke  through  the  nar- 
row land  mass  separating  it  from  the  land- 
locked Black  Sea,  at  that  time  a  relatively 
small  fresh-water  lake  surrounded  by 
human  settlements  of 
advanced  culture.  The 
date  is  established 
through  radiocarbon  dat- 
ing artifacts  from  the 
shores  of  the  original  lake, 
which  have  been  recov- 
ered by  underwater 
archaeology. 

By  Wilson's  reckon- 
ing, 10  cubic  miles  of 
water  daily  roared 
through  the  Bosporus 
(200  times  the  flow  over 
Niagara  Falls)  at  50  miles 
an  hour.  The  Black  Sea 
rose  six  inches  a  day  and 
eventually  inundated 
approximately  60,000 
miles  of  lakeside  dunes  and  grassland. 
Wilson's  only  doubts  are  about  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  after  the  inundation.  A 
benchmark  in  his  quest  is  the  sixth-millen- 
nium city  of  Catal  Hiiyiik  (in  present-day 
Turkey),  for  aspects  of  its  culture  (including 
the  bull  cult  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Great  Mother  Goddess's  matrilineal  order) 
survived  in  Crete,  Saharan  Africa  and 
Egypt.  These  survivals  suggest  to  Wilson 
that  the  refugees  from  the  flood  sailed  to 
these  places  in  oceangoing  vessels. 

Wilson  is  an  amateur  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  enthusiastic,  capable  of  writing 
a  fascinating  account  and,  for  the  most  part, 
drawing  on  respectable  authorities.  He  is  a 
literary  detective,  however,  rather  than  a 
historian.  In  the  featureless  swamp  of  early 
Mediterranean  history,  Wilson  leaps  fear- 
lessly from  tussock  to  quaking  tussock,  at 
each  leap  brandishing  yet  another  piece  of 
evidence.  Even  Plato's  Atlantis  myth  is 
made  to  yield  data.  He  has  not,  however, 
even  come  close  to  demonstrating  his  the- 
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sis.  At  best  he  provides  substantial  evidence 
for  a  flood-like  event  when  the 
Mediterranean  burst  upon  the  Black  Sea. 
But  he  has  not  proved  this  event  was  the 
source  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  biblical 
accounts  of  the  flood. 

Was  there  an  ancient  flood,  and  does 
Genesis  record  it?  A  surprising  number  of 
ancient  traditions  record  a  great  flood,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Semitic  and  Greek  world.  It 
is  certainly  possible  that  a  historical  flood 
was  the  basis  of  these  lit- 
erary accounts. 
Literature  transforms 
historical  events,  howev- 
er, and  invests  them  with 
cosmic  symbolism,  so 
that  a  narrative  need  not 
resemble  the  event  upon 
which  it  is  based.  In  the 
case  of  the  flood  in 
ancient  Near  Eastern  lit- 
erature, there  need  not 
have  been  a  real  event, 
for  primordial  and 
uncontrolled  waters 
symbolized  chaos,  as  in 
the  Mesopotamian 
poems  "Ninurta"  and 
"Enuma  elish"  and  in 
Gn  1:1-3;  Ps  89:5-12;  and  Is  51:9-11,  to 
give  but  three  biblical  examples.  It  would 
be  natural  for  poets  to  imagine  divine  pun- 
ishment as  a  return  to  the  chaotic  past.  The 
Priestly  version  of  the  flood  does  exactly 
that,  making  the  flood  an  upswelling  of  the 
previously  tamed  cosmic  waters  of  Genesis 
1.  Moreover,  Genesis  2-11  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  by  its  genre,  a  creation- 
flood  story  like  the  Atrahasis  story  men- 
tioned above,  hi  the  genre,  the  flood  func- 
tions as  the  punishment  inflicted  by  God 
upon  a  corrupt  human  race.  The  storyteller 
is  not  writing  history  in  a  modern  sense. 

Before  the  Flood  has  its  charms,  but  it 
does  not  illuminate  die  Bible. 

Richard  J.  Clifford 

the  reviewer 

Richard  J.  Clifford,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
biblical  studies  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  author  of 
Creation  Accounts  in  the  Ancient  Near  East 
and  in  the  Bible,  he  is  currently  working  on  a 
commentary  on  Genesis  for  the  Hermeneia 
series. 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www. 
ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  cler- 
gy, religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3 102. 

Institute 

THE  40TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  on  Sacred 
Scripture,  June  16  -  20,  2003.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.  - 
Mark:  The  Mysterious  Gospel  Revisited;  Prof. 
Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  -  The  First  Letter  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians;  Prof.  Alan  C.  Mitchell 
-  Spiritual  Direction  in  Pauline  Churches.  For 
more  information,  call  (202)  687-5719;  e-mail: 
harringe@georgetown.edu,  or  visit  www- 
.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.htm. 

2003  SUMMER  STUDIES  SESSION  AND  2003 
SUMMER  PREACHING  INSTITUTE  offered  by  the 
Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  15-27.  Mary  Catherine  Hilkert,  O.P.,  and 
Lawrence  J.  Madden,  S.J.,  will  lead  the 
Preaching  Instimte.  Aquinas  also  will  offer  a 
weeklong  course  in  Spanish  on  preaching  in 
Latino  communities.  One-week  Summer 
Studies  courses  include  topics  such  as  addiction, 
personnel  management,  how  films  shape  reli- 
gious attitudes,  transforming  spirituality  and 
how  the  church  responds  to  violence  and  trau- 
ma. Call  (800)  977-3869;  e-mail:  aquinas® 
slu.edu:  w  w  \*  .ai.edu. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program, 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216- 
6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost. 
edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Piligrimage 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  IRELAND.  June  9-20,  2003. 
Cost:  $2,045  per  person  in  twin.  For  more 
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Sapientia 


Wisdom... Sapientia... is  a  special  gift  and  *,* 
a  unique  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  & 
work  in  our  world.  The  Scriptures  make  £^ 
clear  that  Wisdom  is  essential  for  holi-  £jr  fa 
ness.  We  cannot  live  without  it. 

Wisdom  leads  people  of  faith  to  ^* 
right  judgment,  careful  consideration, 
mature  evaluation,  balance  between  xjfc 
the  short  and  long  terms,  cutting 
through  false  alternatives,  separating  Q 
weeds  from  wheat,  knowing  when 
something  is  foolish  and  when  it  is 
profound.  s$ 

Wisdom  is  clearly  needed  by  the 


Church  now  more  than  ever.  But  access- 
ing Wisdom,  knowing  Wisdom,  being  wise  in 
complex  and  confusing  times  like  these,  is  no  easy 
task.  That  is  why  Louvain  is  so  important  to  us  in 
these  challenging  times. 

The  Sedes  Sapientiae  has  been  the 
patroness  of  Louvain' s  great  theologians  and 
philosophers  for  almost  six  centuries  now.  In  a  real 
way,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mary  and  Child,  sapi- 
entia has  been  their  stock  in  trade  and  their  pri- 
mary concern. 

Louvain 's  scholars  have  learned  a  great  deal 
over  the  centuries,  and  what  each  generation  has 
learned  it  has  passed  on  to  the  next.  The  Wisdom 


of  Louvain  prizes  careful  and  precise  scholar- 
ship, of  course,  but  it  also  cherishes  that 
holy  place  where  faith  and  reason  min- 
^    gle,  where  heart  and  mind  cohabitate, 
and  where  love  and  justice  find  a  com- 
mon  home. 
^        Our  Church  needs  the  particular 
»**  Wisdom  of  Louvain  more  than  ever, 
g  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  The 
American  College  of  the  Immacu- 
^  late  Conception  has  been  an  im- 
$  portant  door  into  the  great  hall  of 
^^j*  Wisdom  that  is  the  particular  hallmark  of 
Louvain.  Our  praying  and  studying  com- 
munity  provides  a  supportive  environment 


for  discovering  the  richness  of  that  Wisdom. 
At  The  American  College,  we  offer: 

•  Full  Seminary  Formation  programs  for 
future  priests  at  Pre-Theology  and  Theology  levels. 

•  Full  Masters/License  and  Doctoral  degrees 
in  Philosophy,  Theology  and  Canon  Law  for 
diocesan  and  religious  priests  pursuing  higher 
degrees. 

•  Flexible  Sabbatical  programs  for  priests, 
religious,  and  lay  ministers  (from  six  weeks  to 
nine  months). 

•  The  Summer  Institute,  a  month-long  (July) 
program  in  theology  for  pastoral  ministers. 


The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

The  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

For  more  information,  write  us  at:  admissions@acl.be 
or  Naamsestraat  100.  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
W  Visit  us  on  the  Web:  www.acl.be 

This  ad  provided  through  the  generosity  of  The  Catholic  Daughters  of  the  Americas 


information  contact:  Jim  Cerbone,  S.D.B.,  at 
Ph:  (718)  862-"  72,  e-mail:  james.cerbone® 
manhatian.edu;  or  Sister  Ursula  Bauman,  Ph: 
(914)  636-0232. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  700-fami- 
ly  parish  in  Big  Sky  Country,  Saint  Leo's 
Catholic  Church,  located  in  Central  Montana, 
a  beautiful  setting  in  the  midst  of  three  moun- 
tain ranges,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Director  of 
Liturgy/Music.  Saint  Leo's  has  been  gifted  by 
the  fruits  of  many  years  of  lay  involvement, 
thus  bringing  the  vision  of  Vatican  II  into  the 
vibrant  life  and  worship  of  the  parish. 
Qualified  applicant  responsible  for  needs 
assessment,  decision-making,  planning  and 
implementation  of  liturgical  ministries. 
He/she  would  seek  to  promote  Gospel  values, 
also  values  collaboration  and  mutuality  in 
ministry.  Candidate  should  possess  M.A.  in 
theology  (liturgy  emphasis,  if  possible),  guitar 
and/or  keyboard  skills  a  plus,  ability  to  recruit, 
empower  and  maintain  liturgical  ministers. 
Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with  expe- 
rience and  education.  Job  description  available 
upon  request.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Search  Committee,  Saint  Leo's  Church,  P.O. 
Box  421,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  Ph:  (406) 
538-9306;  e-mail:  stleos@tein.net. 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Diocese  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands  announces  an 
opening  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  V.I.  Persons  with  a 


background  in  administration,  finance  and 
social  work  are  asked  to  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  recommendations  to  the  fol- 
lowing address  no  later  than  March  14: 
Chairman,  C.C.V.I.  Search  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  301825,  St.  Thomas,  VI  00803-1825;  Fax: 
(340)  774-5816. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR-PIANIST.  Progressive,  enter- 
prising community  alive  in  the  Spirit  seeking 
energetic,  versatile  person  willing  to  expand  a 
currently  established  music  program.  Accept  the 
call  to  join  us  on  our  journey  at  this  1,700+  fam- 
ily parish  with  five  weekend  Masses  (one 
Spanish  Mass)  flavored  with  a  wide  range  of 
musical  abilities,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Qualifications:  bachelor's  degree  in  music, 
exceptional  piano  and  vocal  skills,  experience  in 
composing  and  arranging  for  voice  and  instru- 
ments. Compensation  comparable  to  the 
A.G.O.  guidelines,  plus  stipends  for  special 
events.  Send  resumes  to:  Queen  of  Peace 
Catholic  Church,  Attention:  Music  Search 
Committee,  10900  SW  24  Avenue,  Gainesville, 
FL  32607.  Ph:  (352)  332-6279;  fax  (352)  331- 
7347. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
a  suburban  parish  of  2,300  families  in  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  area,  is  seeking  a  pastoral  associ- 
ate to  begin  July  1,  2003.  Responsibilities  for 
this  full-time  position  include  coordinating 
parish  liturgical  life  and  evangelization  efforts, 
especially  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of 
Adults  (R.C.I.A.),  with  opportunity  for  involve- 
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ment  in  other  ministries.  Candidates  with  previ- 
ous experience  in  liturgy  and  R.C.I.A.  preferred, 
as  well  as  a  graduate  degree  in  theology  or  pas- 
toral ministry.  Send  resume  and  letter  of  inter- 
est by  April  1  to:  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  Breslin, 
4500  Ackerman  Blvd.,  Kettering,  OH  45429. 

PRESIDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  of  new  Cristo  Rey- 
model  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
Boston  and  Ipswich  Provinces  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur  (S.N.D.)  are  finalizing 
plans  to  open  a  coeducational  Cristo  Rey-model 
high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of 
2004.  Students  at  the  school  will  share  entry- 
level  clerical  jobs  in  order  to  pay  a  large  portion 
of  their  tuition  and  will  gain  exposure  to  the 
business  world.  The  school  will  be  part  of  the 
Cristo  Rey  Network  (www.cristoreynetwork. 
org)  and  will  serve  economically  disadvantaged 
students  who  otherwise  would  not  have  access 
to  a  college  preparatory,  Catholic  education. 
Lawrence  is  the  poorest  city  in  New  England 
and  a  place  where  the  sisters  have  worked  for 
more  than  1 50  years. 

The  President  and  Principal  should 
understand  and  communicate  the  unique 
S.N.D.  charism  to  students,  staff  and  benefac- 
tors. We  are  looking  for  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Namur  or  lay  people  with  consider- 
able experience  to  fill  these  leadership  posi- 
tions. The  President  and  Principal  should  be 
mission  oriented,  have  an  understanding  of 
the  S.N.D.  charism  and  have  an  ability  to 
work  in  a  start-up  environment.  The  student 
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Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 
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body  will  be  largely  Latino,  because  this  is  the 
ethnic  yroup  in  greatest  need  in  Lawrence. 
Thus,  some  skills  in  Spanish  would  be  helpful 
to  a  future  President  and  Principal. 

The  President  will  report  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  that  will  include  laypeople  and 
S.N.D.'s.  Candidates  should  have  adminis- 
trative experience,  particularly  at  the  high 
school  level,  experience  in  fund-raising, 
development  and  finance. 

The  Principal  will  report  to  the 
President  and  will  be  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  academ- 
ic, religious  and  extracurricular  life  of  the 
school  through  the  faculty,  dean  of  students, 
guidance  staff  and  campus  ministry  program. 
Candidates  should  have  administrative  expe- 
rience, a  master's  in  education  or  education 
administration,  a  minimum  of  five  years' 
experience  in  school  management,  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years'  teaching  experience. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  1 5, 
2003.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Nicole  Andrade,  Notre  Dame  Education 
Center,  301  Haverill  Street,  Lawrence,  MA 
01841;  Ph:  (617)  233-2697;  fax:  (617)  244- 
8747;  e-mail:  nicole.andrade2@verizon.net. 
If  you  would  like  to  speak  with  an  S.N.D. 
regarding  these  positions,  please  contact: 
Janice  Waters,  S.N.D.;  Ph:  (617)  783-4835; 
e-mail:  jwsnd@aol.com. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-  to  five-year  commitment  working  with 
the  Director  in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service 
and  presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  func- 
tions as  a  guest  house,  clinic,  short-term  resi- 
dence for  sick  from  the  provinces  being  treated 
by  local  physicians  or  awaiting  visas  for  U.S. 
surgery.  Responsibilities:  coordinating  visitor 
program,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  the  facility.  Computer  knowledge,  will- 
ingness to  learn  Creole,  adaptability,  sense  of 
humor  important.  Benefits:  room  and  board, 
some  medical  insurance,  monthly  stipend. 
Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation — one  from  most  recent 
ministry — resume  to:  Sister  Ellen  Flynn, 
R.S.M.,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  c/o  Lynx  Air,  P.O. 
Box  407139,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33340;  Ph: 
(011-509)  245-6177;  e-mail:  hsjpap® 
yahoo.com;  www.hospicesaintjoseph.org. 
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state  of  the  question 

Continued  front  page  15 

of  what  it  taught  and  did.  It  is  easy  to 
propose  caricatures  of  the  teachings  of 
the  council  in  order  to  refute  them, 
which  is  what  Cardinal  Dulles  did.  One 
of  his  primary  complaints  concerns 
what  he  calls  "the  hermeneutics  of  dis- 
continuity." The  continuity  of  the 
council  is  not  with  the  post- 
Reformation  church  of  Trent,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  with  the  church  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  fathers.  This  article  reminded 
me  that  when  Cardinal  James  Francis 
Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  returned 
from  the  council,  he  gave  a  talk  at  the 
seminary  in  which  he  said, 
"Gentlemen,  nothing  has  changed."  He 
believed  what  he  said,  and  he  thought 
we  wanted  reassurance  about 
immutability,  when,  especially  at  that 
time,  all  of  us,  faculty  and  students, 
were  eager  to  hear  of  all  the  wonderful 
developments  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  CM. 
Camarillo.  Calif. 

Unsure 

Regarding  ecumenism,  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  what  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  is 
driving  at  (2/24),  but  I  trust  he  is  not 
trying  to  say  that  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  taught  there  is  only  one  true 
church  of  Christ  that  is  to  be  complete- 
ly and  solely  identified  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  If  they  had  wanted 
to,  the  council  fathers  could  easily  and 
clearly  have  stated,  "The  one  true 
church  of  Christ  is  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church  alone."  They  refused  to  do 
that.  Evidently  they  did  not  think  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  trust  Cardinal 
Dulles  doesn't  either,  but  the  way  his 
article  on  the  council  is  worded  makes 
me  somewhat  unsure  of  his  thought. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 

Make  a  Difference 

Cardinal  Dulles's  defense  of  conserva- 
tive Catholicism's  interpretation  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  overrides  one 
important  fact  and  affirms  one  tradi- 
tional Curial  principle.  The  fact  is  that 
people  who  were  there  told  us  what 
they  meant  when  they  voted.  One 
would  appreciate  his  use  of  the  biogra- 


phies, autobiographies  and  commen- 
taries of  those  who  were  there  in 
defending  his  position.  One  would 
think  that  those  who  voted  on  the  doc- 
uments knew  what  they  voted  on.  But 
documents  and  votes  never  did  make  a 
difference  to  those  who  hold  his  posi- 
tion. As  one  Curial  official  said  to  me  in 
1963,  "When  they  all  go  home  we  will 
still  be  here.  We,  not  they,  determine 
what  this  council  is." 

Nathan  Hollar 
Palmyra,  N.Y. 

Same  Council 

Cardinal  Dulles's  reading  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
left  me  mystified:  Was  this  the  same 
council  I  remember?  The  one  area  in 
which  I  have  done  some  study  is  eccle- 
siology,  and  I  recalled  an  article  pub- 
lished in  1987  by  Cardinal  Jan 
Willebrands  (Origins,  May  28),  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  the  coun- 
cil's use  of  the  expression  subsistit  in 
rather  than  est.  Perhaps  I  am  engaging 
in  dueling  cardinals,  but  Cardinal 
Willebrands  is  pretty  explicit  that  the 
council  used  the  term  to  express  the 
truth  that  die  church  of  Christ  exists  in 
its  fullness  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  but  that  it  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  juridical  boundaries  of  that 
institution.  It  may  be  that  Cardinal 
Dulles  wishes  to  preserve  that  insight  as 
well,  for  he  specifically  says  that  "Non- 
Catholic  communities  that  have  a  gen- 
uine apostolic  ministry  and  a  valid 
Eucharist  are  properly  called  churches, 
but  they  should  not  be  reckoned  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  one  and  catholic 
church  in  which  the  true  religion  sub- 
sists." Is  Cardinal  Dulles  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  church  of  Christ? 

Father  O'Malley  points  out  that  the 
council  taught  us  "how"  to  be  a  church. 
In  my  opinion,  the  break  with  the  pre- 
Vatican  II  church  was  in  certain 
respects  even  greater  than  he  describes. 
First  of  all,  in  Gaudium  et  Spes  the  coun- 
cil did  recognize  that  we,  the  church, 
can  expand  and  deepen  our  understand- 
ing of  the  most  basic  theological  datum, 
human  nature,  through  a  fruitful  dia- 
logue with  contemporary  culture.  The 
second  point  I  would  make  flows  from 
that  insight  of  humility.  Lay  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  participated  in  die 
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The  first  "teach-yourself  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
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conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantiia  of  the 
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DIRECTOR  IN  DURAN,  ECUADOR 


Rostro  de  Cristo.  a  Catholic  program  whose 
mission  is  to  provide  spiritual  and  educational 
opportunities  for  young  people  from  the  United 
States  to  live  out  the  Gospel  with  the  people  of 
Ecuador,  is  seeking  a  director  who  will  manage 
the  general  operation  of  the  program  in  Ecuador. 
Job  responsibilities  include:  supervising  several 
full-time  volunteers,  facilitating  the  formation 
of  the  community  through  prayer,  reflection  and 
discussion,  coordinating  immersion  retreat 
experiences  for  high  school  and  college  students, 
and  managing  the  operating  finances.  The 
successful  candidate  should  be  a  person  of  faith 
with  a  special  interest  in  working  and  living  with 
the  poor  and  with  an  understanding  of  and 
commitment  to  social  justice.  A  master's  degree 
and/or  campus  ministry  experience  preferred. 
Remuneration  includes:  salary,  benefits,  room, 
board,  and  transportation.  To  request  an 
application,  please  contact:  Patrick 
Rombalski,  Executive  Director  -  RdC,  5189 
Dickens  Drive,  Richmond  Heights,  OH  44143 
(440)  442  -  6345  or  prombalski@jcu.edu 
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production  of  Gaudium  et  Spes.  The  open 
process  of  dialogue  and  debate  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  experience  Oswald  von 
Nell-Breuning,  S.J.,  related  as  the  author 
in  1931  of  Quadragesimo  Anno;  then  he 
was  sworn  to  secrecy  and  forbidden  to 
consult  with  anyone. 

I  thank  America  for  providing  the 
stimulus  for  rereading  the  documents  of 
Vatican  II.  They  restore  my  hope  in  the 
church  with  the  confidence  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  worked  and  works  well  in  our 
midst. 

Dennis  Haugh 
Greenwood  Village,  Colo. 

Becoming  History 

After  reading  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles's  arti- 
cle about  how  traditional  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  really  was,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  struck  by  how  much  the  reali- 
ty of  Catholic  life,  at  least  in  this  country, 
has  already  changed  since  the  council. 

The  council  may  not  have  legitimized 
dissent  from  noninfallible  teachings,  but 
one  need  only  go  to  a  meeting  of  a  schol- 
arly religious  society  to  learn  that  dissent 
is  flourishing,  especially  as  more  and 
more  lay  people  and  particularly  lay 


women  become  theologians.  The  council 
may  have  taught  that  the  celibate  life  is 
superior  to  the  married  one,  but  Catholic 
students,  from  elementary  school  to  uni- 
versity, are  almost  all  taught  by  lay  peo- 
ple who  neither  accept  nor  teach  that 
perspective.  The  council  may  have  reaf- 
firmed traditional  teaching  on  contracep- 
tion, but  surveys  show  the  vast  majority 
of  American  Catholic  women  have  used 
it,  often  after  presenting  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  a  confessor.  The  council 
may  have  reaffirmed  the  pope's  authority, 
but  authority  has  little  value  if  people 
ignore  it.  In  the  last  three  presidential 
elections,  the  majority  of  Catholic  votes 
went  to  the  pro-abortion  candidate.  For 
better  or  worse,  many  of  the  council's 
positions  are  becoming  history  in 
American  Catholic  life. 

Cardinal  Dulles  closes  his  article  by 
observing  "we  may  expect  future  devel- 
opments in  doctrine  and  polity."  Those 
developments  may  already  be  taking 
place.  The  task  now  is  to  discern  which 
are  occurring  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit. 

Joseph  F.  Kelly 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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"The  Six  Weeks  with  the  Bible  study 
scries  is  excellent.  Very  pastoral,  a  boost  to 
faith  sharing,  practical,  reaches  the  head 
and  the  heart,  and  not  very  costly.  As  a 
priest  for  33  years,  this  is  the  best  yet!" 
— John  Kane,  Pastor,  St.  Mary's 
Parish,  Alabama 
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the  word 

Words  of  Eternal  Life 

Third  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  23,  2003 

Readings:  Ex  20:1-17;  Ps  19:8-11;  1  Cor  1:22-25;  Jn  2:13-25 


The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  (Ps  19:8) 

ON  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  of 
Lent  we  reflected  on  the 
covenant  that  God  made  with 
the  entire  created  world.  Last 
week  we  pondered  the  covenant  promises 
God  made  to  Abraham  and  his  descen- 
dants. Today  we  consider  one  aspect  of  yet 
a  third  covenant — the  law  associated  with 
the  covenant  God  made  through  Moses. 

The  prominence  of  "Law  and  Order" 
programs  and  others  featuring  a  courtroom 
as  the  stage  upon  which  the  drama  unfolds 
suggests  that  we  are  grounded  in  principles 
of  law.  But  are  we?  We  still  often  applaud 
those  who  know  how  to  get  around  the  law. 
We  don't  seem  as  committed  to  law  as  a 
first  impression  might  suggest. 

The  Hebrew  word  torah  is  usually 
translateq1  "Law,"  but  it  might  be  better 
understood  as  "directive"  or  "instruction." 
The  Law  stated  in  today's  first  reading  and 
praised  in  the  psalm  response  is  not  a  bur- 
densome yoke  that  weighs  us  down. 
Rather,  it  is  a  list  of  directives  or  instruc- 
tions for  living  out  our  covenant  relation- 
ship. In  this  sense  the  laws  are  truly  words 
of  eternal  life. 

The  Law  is  not  a  set  of  rigid  precepts. 
Again  and  again  the  responsorial  psalm 
depicts  the  Law's  life-enhancing  attributes. 
It  refreshes  the  soul  and  rejoices  the  heart; 
it  is  pure  and  true,  more  precious  than  gold. 
Ancient  Israel  considered  the  Law  a  form 
of  wisdom  gained  from  reflection  on  life. 
This  wisdom  developed  out  of  insights  that 
demonstrated  what  will  lead  to  happiness 
and  what  will  not.  The  Israelites  cherished 
the  Law  much  as  the  Greeks  revered  their 
philosophy.  In  today's  reading  Paul  uses 
these  characterizations  to  make  his  point 
about  the  excellence  of  Christ. 

It  may  be  relatively  easy  to  perceive  the 
power  of  God  in  the  miracles  that  Jesus 
£  performed,  and  we  are  not  unlike  those  of 
g  whom  Paul  speaks,  those  who  look  for  such 

<  signs.  However,  it  takes  faith  to  recognize 
m  the  wisdom  of  God  in  Christ  crucified.  Yet 

<  this  is  precisely  what  Paul  proclaims.  From 


a  human  point  of  view,  the  image  of  Christ 
crucified  may  seem  foolish,  but  it  is  far 
wiser  than  any  human  wisdom.  But  what 
does  this  mean?  As  the  wisdom  of  God, 
Christ  fulfills  the  expectations  of  any  and  all 
codes  of  law.  Therefore,  in  following  him, 
we  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Law;  in 
following  him,  we  live  out  our  covenant 
relationship. 

Jesus  did  not  renounce  the  Law;  rather, 
he  brought  it  to  fulfillment.  He  showed  us 
that  external  observance  is  not  enough.  He 
called  for  a  commitment  that  is  much 
deeper,  a  commitment  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  covenant  relationship  with 
God.  In  the  Gospel  reading  we  see  that  he 
cleansed  the  temple;  he  did  not  violate  it.  Aid 
many  people  grasped  the  meaning  of  his 
actions.  "They  saw  the  signs  he  was  doing." 

Jesus'  actions  were  acted-out  prophecy, 
and  his  words  were  prophetic  forthtelling. 
By  driving  the  merchants  out  of  the  temple 
precincts,  he  symbolically  cleansed  it  of 
superficial,  external  practice.  Identifying 
God  as  his  Father,  he  affirmed  his  right  to 
act  in  this  way.  The  future  events  of  his 
death  and  resurrection  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate signs  of  his  authority,  but  it  would 
take  faith — both  then  and  now — to  recog- 
nize this. 

How  does  this  touch  us  today?  Lent  is 
a  time  of  personal  scrutiny,  a  time  to  look 
deeply  at  our  covenant  commidnent  as 
expressed  through  our  attitude  toward  the 
Law.  We,  and  the  catechumens  with  us, 
learn  the  torah  requirements  as  the  basis  of 
our  covenant  responsibilities.  (Today  is  the 
first  of  three  Sundays  on  which  rituals  for 
purification  and  enlightenment,  called 
scrutinies,  are  celebrated  on  behalf  of  the 
catechumens  who  will  be  baptized  during 
the  coming  Easter  Vigil.)  But  there  is  more; 
we  have  the  example  of  Jesus  to  demon- 
strate how  these  responsibilities  might  be 
actually  lived  out. 

Filled  with  zeal  for  the  house  of  God, 
that  special  place  where  humans  and  God 
meet,  Jesus  challenges  religious  practice 


that  is  simply  external.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Greek  word  for  house,  oikos, 
can  also  mean  household.  In  fact,  this  latter 
is  probably  the  meaning  intended  in  the 
original  biblical  saying,  "Zeal  for  your 
house(hold)  consumes  me"  (Ps  69:10).  This 
rendering  of  the  word  raises  a  serious  chal- 
lenge for  us.  How  zealous  are  we  for  the 
household  of  God?  How  committed  are  we 
to  the  people  who  make  up  the  church — 
not  merely  those  whom  we  find  in  the 
external  building,  but  all  those  who  are  in 
any  way  the  people  of  God? 

There  is  a  connection  between  this  zeal 
and  the  directives  we  find  in  the  covenant 
Law.  While  these  precepts  provide  a  sketch 
of  our  responsibilities  toward  God,  there  is 
also  an  obvious  social  dimension  to  most  of 
them.  They  outline  the  way  we  are  to  live 
with  and  respect  one  another. 
Commitment  to  the  deeper  meaning  of 
these  laws  is  the  way  we  are  called  to  be 
faithful  to  our  covenant  with  God. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the 
Law  of  God?  How  meaningful  is  it  in 
your  life? 

•  Choose  a  particular  Lenten  practice. 
Why  is  it  observed?  What  is  its  deep 
religious  meaning? 

•  Are  you  consumed  with  zeal  for  the 
household  of  God?  If  not,  in  what 
ways  can  you  change  this? 
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coming  together  to  transform  one  church... 


YOURS! 


LA 


SUMMIT 

2  0  0  3 

The  Pastoral  Summit  offers  a  rich  blend  of  best 
practices,  approaches  and  programs,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  from  all  regions  of  the  country — from 
large  churches  and  small,  urban,  suburban,  rural  and 
small  town.  A  full  array  of  workshops  led  by  over  50 
clergy  and  lay  pastoral  experts,  who  know  firsthand 
the  complexities  and  tremendous  possibilities  in  local 
churches,  make  each  gathering  of  Pastoral  Summit 
2003  a  truly  extraordinary  experience. 

Come  to  Pastoral  Summit  2003 — in  San  Antonio  or 
Indianapolis  or  Boston — and  experience  not  only  the 
practical  wisdom,  but  the  synergy  of  people  with  a 
passion  for  local  church  excellence,  people  alive  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  working  in  their  lives  and  the  world. 

As  one  woman  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  at  the 
end  of  Pastoral  Summit  2001 ,  "Now  I  know  what  the 
early  church  felt  like.  The  power!  The  potential!" 

—  Paul  Wilkes,  Pastoral  Summit  Founder  £x  Project  Director 


Keynote  Speakers 

San  Antonio  April  28-30 


RUBY  BRIDGES,  immortal- 
ized by  Norman  Rockwell's 
famous  painting  as  she 
bravely  walked,  hand  in 
hand  with  a  federal  marshal 
to  integrate  schools  in  New 
Orleans,  tells  of  the  faith  that 
has  infused  her  life. 


R.  SCOTT  APPLEBY  of  Notre 
Dame's  Cushwa  Center  for 
the  Study  of  American 
Catholicism,  a  foremost 
expert  on  religious  belief  in 
America,  provides  a  sweep- 
ing analysis  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  churches  today. 


Indianapolis  lune  17-19 

FATHER  DONALD  COZZENS. 

author  of  The  Changing  Face 
of  the  Priesthood,  provides 
insight  and  hope  during  this 
unsettled  period  in  Church 
history. 


REV.  KEN  FONG,  a  foremost 
evangelical  pastor  of 
Eveigieen  Baptist  Church  in 
Rosemead,  CA.  and  author 

of  Pursuing  the  Pearl,  looks 
at  the  new  evangelicals  and 
how  they  are  changing  the 
face  of  religious  belief. 


BOStOn  October  6  8 


HUSTON  SMITH,  the  inter- 
nationally renowned  expert 
on  world  religions,  sees  the 
local  church  as  still  the  place 
where  most  people  find  and 
practice  their  faith. 


ALICE  MCDERMOTT  the 

National  Book  Award-winning 
author  of  Charming  Billy 
and  other  books,  tells  of  the 
profound  impact  of  Catholic 
faith  in  her  life  and  work. 


For  information: 


PASTORAL  SUMMIT  2003 
13502  Whittier  Blvd.,  Suite  H-316 
Whittier,  CA  90605- 1 944 
staff@pastoralsummit.org 


Or  visit: 

www.pastoralsummit.org 

Pastoral  Summit  2003  is  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  for  Church  Life  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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Of  Many  Things 


A mansion  of  87  rooms,  built 
on  Long  Island  in  the  1920's, 
surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds — hardly  the  kind  of 
setting  in  which  you  might  expect  to 
find  a  gathering  of  mostly  middle- 
aged  Hispanic  men  and  women 
spending  a  weekend  in  prayerful 
silence.  And  yet  there  we  were,  a 
group  of  14  making  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage retreat  focused  on  Ignatian 
themes.  I  was  there  to  accompany  two 
parishioners  from  my  Manhattan 
parish,  and  while  far  from  fluent,  my 
Spanish  sufficed  to  keep  me  afloat. 

The  mansion  was  built  by  Nicholas 
and  Genevieve  Brady.  Both  died  in 
middle  age,  so  their  life  at  Inisfada, 
the  name  they  gave  their  estate 
(Gaelic  for  "long  island"),  was  rela- 
tively brief.  With  no  children,  and  out 
of  great  love  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  widowed  Mrs.  Brady  gave  her 
home  to  the  Jesuits  before  her  death. 
Since  then  it  has  been  a  retreat  house. 

But  the  presence  of  Hispanics  at 
the  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  as  it  is 
now  called,  marks  something  of  a 
departure  from  the  kinds  of  primarily 
English-language  retreat  groups  that 
have  found  spiritual  respite  there  over 
the  past  six  decades.  Our  own  little 
group  from  various  parishes  had  come 
to  take  part  in  a  retreat  sponsored  by 
EPNE  (www.nysj.org/epne.html) — a 
program  begun  in  the  late  1990's  by 
the  Jesuits  of  the  New  York  Province. 

Its  acronym  can  be  translated, 
somewhat  vaguely,  as  Pastoral  Studies 
for  a  New  Evangelization,  but  its 
focus  is  clear:  leadership  and  develop- 
ment for  the  growing  Hispanic 
Catholic  community.  Although  lead- 
ership training  is  part  of  the  program, 
retreats  play  a  role  too,  using  aspects 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  central  theme  of 
our  own  retreat,  called  "How  to 
Listen  to  the  Spirit,"  centered  on 
Ignatius'  concept  of  discernment — the 
process  through  which,  by  relying  on 
the  Spirit,  we  can  find  the  peace  that 
allows  us  to  make  decisions  leading  to 
a  deeper  relationship  with  God  and 
thereby  to  a  greater  commitment  to 
the  community. 

Using  as  examples  biblical  figures 
who  had  listened  attentively  to  the 


Spirit  in  reaching  their  own  important 
decisions — people  like  Abraham, 
Esther  and  St.  Paul — the  EPNE  team 
outlined  six  classic  rules  for  discern- 
ment. These  concern  the  responses  we 
make  to  our  deeper  feelings.  When 
we  are  down,  for  instance  (intranquilo), 
we  should  make  no  significant  life 
decisions.  The  same  would  apply 
when  we  are  inordinately  "up"  {muy 
animado).  The  important  decisions  of 
our  lives  should  be  made,  instead, 
when  we  sense  the  deep  peace  that 
comes  through  reliance  on  the 
Spirit — even  though  such  decisions 
may  involve  grave  risks.  Thus  Esther, 
endangering  her  life,  dares  to  appear 
before  the  pagan  king  to  plead  that 
her  people  be  spared  annihilation. 

Our  group  gathered  in  a  once-ele- 
gant parlor  whose  windows  looked  out 
onto  the  December  beauty  of  the 
grounds.  The  room  is  now  sparsely 
furnished  in  the  manner  you  might 
expect  for  retreat  conferences.  Around 
its  walls,  though,  hang  photographs  of 
the  various  rooms  with  their  original 
appointments.  One  shows  Mrs.  Brady 
seated  in  the  two-story  high  Great 
Hall  with  the  future  Pope  Pius  XII, 
who  used  Inisfada  as  his  headquarters 
during  a  long  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1936.  The  great  hall  is  now 
the  main  chapel,  where  we  celebrated 
Mass.  Some  rooms  still  have  their 
original  oak  paneling  and  massive 
stone  fireplaces,  and  thus  an  aura  of 
grandeur  remains. 

Our  small  presence  at  one  end  of 
the  house  might  easily  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  such  surroundings, 
but  these  same  surroundings  were 
now  being  made  available  for  prayer 
by  the  very  kinds  of  people  Jesus 
would  have  encountered  in  his  daily 
life — people  who  to  this  day  continue 
to  be  marginalized  by  the  dominant 
society.  Some  had  made  EPNE 
retreats  before,  and  when  I  asked  two 
women  who  resembled  each  other  if 
they  were  sisters,  they  smiled  and  said: 
"We  are  sisters  in  Christ." 

They  had  become  so  partly 
because  of  EPNE,  in  a  house  that 
had  once  stood  as  a  symbol  of  wealth 
and  privilege  but  that  now  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  prayer  and  inclusivity. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Immigrants 
From  Mexico 

From  being  A  country  that  once  welcomed 
immigrants,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
nation  that  has  raised  higher  and  higher  barriers 
against  diem.  These  higher  walls  of  exclusion 
are  having  a  destructive  effect  on  would-be 
immigrants  from  around  the  world,  but  especially  on  the 
people  of  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors,  Mexico. 

This  past  January,  the  U.S.  bishops,  together  with  their 
brother  bishops  in  Mexico,  joindy  released  a  pastoral  state- 
ment called  Strangers  No  Longer:  Together  on  a  Journey  of 
Hope.  In  the  present  anti-immigrant  climate,  however,  the 
statement  might  more  accurately  be  titled  "Strangers  Still," 
because  hopes  for  the  implementation  of  its  recommenda- 
tions depend  on  political  and  economic  changes  that  may 
be  long  in  coming.  But  the  goals  the  bishops  present,  based 
as  they  are  on  Gospel  values  and  Cadiolic  social  teaching, 
must  nonetheless  be  striven  for. 

One  goal  that  seemed  within  reach  before  the  terrorist 
attacks  was  the  legalization  of  die  estimated  five  million 
undocumented  Mexicans  who  have  been  living  and  working 
in  the  United  States  for  years.  Many  have  U.S.-born  citizen 
children  and  spouses,  and  diey  pay  taxes.  The  attacks,  how- 
ever, and  the  consequent  tightening  of  immigration  restric- 
tions, have  put  their  legalization  on  indefinite  hold,  forcing 
diem  to  continue  facing  possible  deportation  and  long-term 
separation  from  their  closest  family  members. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  Border  Patrol 
agents  has  tripled.  Because  of  their  presence — in  conjunc- 
tion with  various  blockade  initiatives,  under  sanitized 
names  like  Operation  Hold  the  Line  (1993)  in  El  Paso, 
Operation  Gatekeeper  (1994)  in  the  San  Diego  area  and 
Operation  Safeguard  (1995)  in  southern  Arizona — migrants 
desperate  to  reach  the  United  States  for  work  or  for  family 
reunification  have  been  driven  into  remote  desert  and 
mountain  regions.  Since  1998,  several  diousand  have  died 
from  dehydration  and  other  environmental  causes.  Those 
apprehended  are  often  jailed  for  long  periods. 

Many  jobs  here  have  long  been  held  by  undocumented 
immigrants,  especially  in  the  service,  agriculture  and  meat- 
packing sectors.  In  a  sad  commentary  on  the  underlying 
hypocrisy  of  some  of  our  polices,  they  "labor  with  the  quiet 
acquiescence  of  both  government  and  industry."  In  other 


words,  because  U.S.  business  interests  find  cheap  labor  a 
necessity,  local,  state  and  federal  officials  frequently  look  the 
other  way.  But  if  undocumented  immigrants  complain  about 
low  pay  or  bad  working  conditions,  unscrupulous  employers 
know  that  they  have  only  to  call  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  have  them  deported. 

The  bishops'  statement  includes  principles  that  they 
believe  should  serve  as  the  foundation  of  immigration  poli- 
cy. While  acknowledging  that  sovereign  nations  have  the 
right  to  control  their  borders,  they  argue  that  "when  per- 
sons cannot  find  employment  in  their  country  of  origin  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  they  have  a  right  to 
find  work  elsewhere  in  order  to  survive."  Sovereign 
nations,  it  adds,  "should  find  ways  to  accommodate  this 
right."  The  United  States,  though,  is  far  from  seeking  ways 
to  accommodate  such  a  right. 

In  a  section  of  die  document  on  the  root  causes  of 
migration,  the  bishops  note  that  only  an  adjustment  of  the 
economic  inequalities  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  can  provide  workers  there  with  adequate  opportu- 
nities to  earn  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. As  matters  now  stand,  however,  policies  like  the  Nordi 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  while  benefitting  U.S. 
business,  have  done  damage  in  Mexico,  especially  among 
small  agricultural  businesses. 

although  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  economic  inequalities 
between  the  two  countries  can  be  reduced  to  something 
approaching  fairness,  certain  steps  could  be  taken  now.  The 
first  is  die  need  for  a  broad  legalization  program  for  undoc- 
umented Mexicans  already  in  the  United  States,  most  of 
whom  live  in  fear  of  exploitation  and  deportation,  even 
though  they  contribute  to  the  American  economy.  Also 
needed  is  reform  of  the  U.S.  family-based  legal  immigra- 
tion categories.  This  would  lessen  the  yearslong  waiting 
periods  that  currently  keep  family  members  in  the  two 
nations  separated.  As  die  statement  notes,  these  face  a 
harshly  unfair  decision:  "Either  honor  their  moral  commit- 
ment to  family  and  migrate... without  proper  documenta- 
tion, or  wait  in  the  system  and  face  indefinite  separation 
from  loved  ones."  The  wait  for  a  visa  takes  approximately 
eight  years.  Such  a  policy,  the  bishops  rightly  observe,  actu- 
ally promotes  undocumented  migration. 

Finally,  while  acknowledging  that  various  heightened 
security  measures  may  well  be  needed  in  the  wake  of  the 
terrorist  attacks,  the  bishops  point  out  that  actions  like 
reducing  legal  immigration  between  the  two  nations  do  not 
make  us  more  secure.  Instead,  they  negate  our  long  history 
of  welcoming  die  stranger. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


VATICAN  ISSUES  STAMP  SET  MARKING  POPE'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY.  The  Vatican  will  issue  in 


March  this  special  set  of  25  stamps  to  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
The  set  features  a  stamp  illustrating  each  year  of  his  pontificate  with  a  photo.  The  1981  stamp  shows 
the  assassination  attempt  made  against  him  that  year.  He  was  elected  pope  on  Oct.  16,  1978.  (CNS 
photo  from  Vatican) 


Pope  Says  No  to  War;  Church 
Opposition  to  Iraq  Attack  Mounts 

In  a  private  audience  with  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  possible  military 
action  against  Iraq,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
urged  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair 
to  make  even*  effort  to  avoid  war  and 
"spare  the  world  new  divisions."  The 
encounter  at  the  Vatican  on  Feb.  22  was 
the  most  prominent  in  a  week  of  meet- 
ings, speeches  and  peace  initiatives  by 
church  leaders  at  the  Vatican  and  around 
the  world. 

In  a  strongly  worded  public  appeal  a 
day  after  the  meeting  with  Blair,  the 
pope  said  a  new  war  in  Iraq  could  "dis- 
turb the  entire  region  of  the  Middle 
East"  and  aggravate  tensions  around  the 
world.  He  said  all  believers  should  reject 
the  violence  of  terrorism  and  the  logic  of 
war,  and  he  asked  Catholics  to  pray  and 
fast  in  a  special  way  for  peace  on  Ash 
W  ednesday,  March  5. 

Blair,  who  with  U.S.  President  George 
W.  Bush  has  led  the  push  for  a  military 
strike  against  Saddam  Hussein's  regime, 
has  recently  emphasized  what  he  calls 
the  "moral  argument"  for  war.  The  pope 
and  his  aides  have  argued  just  as  forceful- 
ly that  they  do  not  see  conditions  for  a 
just  war  in  Iraq. 

Blair,  an  Anglican,  arrived  at  the 
Vatican  with  his  wife,  Cherie,  who  is  a 
Catholic,  and  three  of  their  four  chil- 
dren. He  met  alone  with  the  pope  for  30 
minutes,  then  held  a  longer  meeting  with 
the  Vatican  secretary'  of  state,  Cardinal 
Angelo  Sodano,  and  the  Vatican's  for- 
eign minister,  Archbishop  Jean-Louis 
Tauran. 

A  Vatican  statement  after  the  meeting 
made  it  clear  that  the  church  leaders  had 
not  changed  their  thinking  on  the  war.  It 
said  the  pope  had  expressed  to  Blair  "the 
wish  that  every  effort  be  made  to  spare 
the  world  new  divisions  in  resolving  the 
grave  situation  in  Iraq"  and  that  the  pope 
and  his  aides  had  emphasized  the  need 
for  all  sides  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  and  utilize  the  "resources 
offered  by  international  law,  in  order  to 
forestall  the  tragedy  of  a  war  that  is  still 


considered  avoidable  by  many  parties."  It 
said,  "Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
humanitarian  situation  of  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple, who  have  already  suffered  greatly 
during  the  long  years  of  the  embargo." 

It  was  Blair's  first  meeting  with  Pope 
John  Paul,  and  the  day  before  the  papal 
audience  he  said  he  recognized  that  the 
two  held  different  perspectives  on  the 
war.  "I  obviously  know  the  views  of  the 
pope  very  well,  and  they  are  very  clear. 
Let  me  just  make  one  thing  also  plain. 
We  do  not  want  war.  No  one  wants 
war....  But  there  is  a  moral  dimension  to 
this  question,  too.  If  we  fail  to  disarm 
Saddam  peacefully,  then  where  does  that 
leave  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations?  And  if  we  leave  Saddam  in 
charge  of  Iraq,  with  his  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  where  does  that  leave  the 
Iraqi  people,  who  are  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  Saddam?" 

As  Blair  visited  Rome,  Catholic  and 
Anglican  leaders  in  Britain  said  the 
prime  minister  had  not  made  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  war.  In  a  statement  on  Feb. 


20,  Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor 
of  Westminster  and  Anglican 
Archbishop  Rowan  Williams  of 
Canterbury  said  working  though  the 
United  Nations  and  U.N.  weapons 
inspections  in  Iraq  "could  and  should 
render  the  trauma  and  tragedy  of  war 
unnecessary." 

More  than  one  million  antiwar 
protesters  marched  in  London  on  Feb. 
1 5  in  a  demonstration  that  was  backed 
by  Bishop  Patrick  O'Donoghue  of 
Lancaster.  "My  Christian  conscience  is 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Iraqis  will  die  as  a  result  of 
a  war.  The  W^orld  Health  Organization 
estimates  that  there  could  be  100,000 
casualties,  and  another  400,000  affected 
by  internal  displacement  and  disease," 
Bishop  O'Donoghue  said. 

At  the  Vatican,  the  pope  and  his  aides 
met  on  Feb.  18  with  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Kofi  Annan  to  discuss  the  Iraqi 
crisis.  x\fterward,  the  Vatican  held  out 
hope  for  "just  and  effective  solutions" 
that  would  spare  Iraqi  civilians  further 
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suffering.  It  said  the  crisis  should  be 
resolved  through  the  United  Nations, 
which  it  described  as  the  guarantor  of 
international  law.  Annan  met  with  the 
pope  for  about  half  an  hour  and  sepa- 
rately with  Cardinal  Sodano  and 
Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray,  a  retired 
French  prelate  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  special  Vatican  mission  to  deliver 
a  personal  papal  message  to  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein. 

Cardinal  Sodano,  speaking  later  to 
reporters,  said  war  with  Iraq  was  not 
inevitable  and  expressed  support  for  a 
resolution  adopted  on  Feb.  1 7  by  the 
European  Union  calling  for  the  disarma- 
ment of  Iraq  through  peaceful  means. 

The  pope,  speaking  on  Feb.  20  to  reli- 
gious leaders  from  Indonesia,  a  countiy 
with  a  Muslim  majority,  warned  that  a 
war  on  Iraq  could  damage  international 
interreligious  relations.  War  is  not  only  a 
defeat  for  humanity,  but  a  "tragedy  for 
religion,"  he  said.  Although  a  real  risk  of 
war  looms  on  the  horizon,  he  acknowl- 
edged, "neither  the  threat  of  war  nor  war 
itself  should  be  allowed  to  alienate 
Christians,  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus 
and  members  of  other  religions." 

Archbishop  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the 
Vatican's  equivalent  of  foreign  minister, 
said  a  U.S.  attack  on  Iraq  without  U.N. 
authorization  would  be  a  "crime  against 
peace"  and  a  violation  of  international 
law.  The  comments,  made  on  Feb.  24, 
represent  the  sharpest  criticism  to  date 
of  the  U.S.  threat  to  act  alone,  if  neces- 
sary, to  disarm  the  regime  of  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein. 

Archbishop  Tauran  said  any  military 
action  against  Iraq  adopted  without  U.N. 
authority  would  be  "a  war  outside  of 
international  law."  He  cited  an  article  of 
the  U.N.  charter  that  prohibits  countries 
from  waging  war  to  resolve  differences. 
"No  rule  of  international  law  authorizes 
one  or  more  states  to  intervene  unilater- 
ally against  another  country,"  he  said. 

The  archbishop  said  that  while  inter- 
national law  accepts  the  right  of  a  coun- 
try to  defend  itself,  that  right  presumes  a 
previous  act  of  aggression  against  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  it  was 
also  necessary  for  Iraqi  leaders  to  "regu- 
late their  behavior  according  to  the  code 
of  conduct  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
member  of  international  society." 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 


Jim  Nicholson,  rejected  criticism  of  U.S. 
"unilateralism"  on  Iraq,  saying  the  t 
United  Nations  has  already  provided  for 
die  possibility  of  armed  intervention  if 
Iraq  refuses  to  disarm. 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  Vatican 
representative  again  laid  out  the  church's 
main  arguments  against  a  military  attack 
on  Iraq.  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore 
told  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  19  that 
with  "the  wealth  of  peaceful  tools"  avail- 
able for  resolving  international  disputes, 
it  would  not  be  just  to  "resort  to  force" 
to  solve  the  Iraqi  crisis. 

He  cited  the  "grave  consequences"  for 
Iraq's  civilian  population,  the  "dark 
prospects  of  tensions  and  conflicts 
between  peoples  and  cultures"  and  the 
reintroduction  of  war  as  a  way  to  resolve 
international  problems.  Although  the 
route  of  U.N.  weapons  inspections 
appeared  somewhat  slow,  it  remained  an 
effective  way  to  resolve  the  crisis  and 
provide  the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace,  he 
said. 


Vatican  Moves  to  Ease  Removal 
of  Abusive  Priests 

An  official  of  the  Vatican  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  said  on 
Feb.  26  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  given 
the  congregation  die  power  in  some 
"very  clear,  grave  cases"  to  laicize  priests 
who  have  sexually  abused  minors  without 
going  through  an  ecclesiastical  trial. 
Before  this,  only  the  pope  himself  had 
that  power. 

The  official  said  the  pope  has  also 
empowered  the  congregation  to  make 
case-by-case  exceptions  to  church  rules 
requiring  that  only  priests  with  doctor- 
ates in  canon  law  may  serve  as  judges  in 
criminal  trials  of  priests  accused  of  abus- 
ing minors.  That  would  mean  that  dea- 
cons, religious  or  lay  people  trained  in 
church  law  could  also  serve  as  judges,  as 
well  as  some  others  who  may  not  yet 
have  earned  a  doctorate  in  church  law. 

Msgr.  Charles  J.  Scicluna,  promoter  of 
justice  at  the  doctrinal  congregation, 
spoke  with  Catholic  News  Service  and 
The  Associated  Press  in  a  teleconference 
call,  arranged  at  the  request  of  the  news 
agencies,  during  a  two-week  visit  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  Washington  to 
lead  workshops  to  train  some  2 1 0  church 
lawyers  and  judges  from  across  the  coun- 


try to  handle  criminal  church  trials  of 
clergy  charged  with  sexually  abusing 
minors. 

Bishop  Thomas  G.  Doran  of 
Rockford,  111.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' Committee  on  Canonical  Affairs, 
said  the  bishops  are  working  on  plans 
whereby  they  might  use  the  workshop 
participants  as  a  pool  of  personnel  avail- 
able t<>  bishops  who  need  to  form  tri- 
bunals to  try  a  cleric  accused  of  sexual 
abuse  of  a  minor — a  crime  in  church  law 
for  which  the  penalty  may  be  laicization 
or  dismissal  from  the  clerical  state. 

It  "might  be  advisable  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem" that  would  let  the  bishop  ol  the 
diocese  of  the  accused  priest  form  a 
panel  of  judges  from  other  dioceses  to 
conduct  the  priest's  trial,  he  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  and  lawyers 
representing  about  400  alleged  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  by  clergy  jointly  asked  a 
judge  on  Feb.  20  to  put  a  90-day  hold  on 
all  those  cases  to  see  if  they  can  reach  a 
mediated  settlement. 

•  Kathleen  L.  McChesney,  director  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Office  for  Child  and 
Youth  Protection,  said  during  an  appear- 
ance in  New  York  on  Feb.  20  that  she 
thought  bishops  should  allow  Voice  of 
the  Faithful  to  meet  in  the  churches  of 
their  dioceses. 

•  The  Survivors  Network  of  Those 
Abused  by  Priests  says  its  membership 
has  grown  50  percent  in  the  past  year, 
from  3,000  to  more  than  4,500. 

•  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  Feb. 
26  that  a  federal  racketeering  law  did  not 
apply  to  abortion  clinic  protesters.  In  an 
8-to-l  ruling,  the  court  said  protesters 
cannot  be  prosecuted  under  the  anti- 
racketeering  law  if  the  effect  of  their 
protest  is  only  to  impede  an  abortion 
clinic's  business. 

•  Hamid  A.  Al-Rifaie,  president  of  the 
International  Islamic  Forum  for 
Dialogue,  and  Archbishop  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue,  sent 
letters  in  mid-February  to  U.S.  President 
George  W.  Bush,  British  Prime  Minister 
Tony  Blair  and  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein  to  avoid  war. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Just  a  Little  Fun? 

_t  ^This  is  how  we  debate  the 

issue  of  war  and  peace  in  our  time: 
we  call  people  names.  5 


OF  THE  MANY  EPITHETS 
flung  at  the  French  in  recent 
weeks,  one  particularly  col- 
orful phrase  found  its  way 
into  the  vernacular:  "cheese- 
eating  surrender  monkeys."  This  delight- 
ful slander  first  appeared  in  an  episode  of 
"The  Simpsons,"  where  it  was  meant  as  a 
joke,  and  then  was  repeated  on  a  conser- 
vative Web  site,  where  it  was  meant  as  a 
statement  of  fact.  Soon  the  phrase  was  all 
over  those  dispassionate,  measured  and 
thoughtful  political  talk  shows  that  litter 
the  news  channels  every  night. 

Forget,  just  for  a  moment,  the  ahis- 
torical  slur  concerning  the  honor  of 
France's  armed  forces.  I'm  not  entirely 
certain  what  pro-war  advocates  have 
against  cheese  consumption — apparently 
they  regard  such  a  diet  as  insufficiently 
militaristic  and,  dare  one  say  it,  hopeless- 
ly unmanly.  Woe,  then,  to  the  dairy  fann- 
ers of  Wisconsin,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
traitors  for  providing  aid  and  comfort 
food  to  antiwar  anti-Americans.  Traitors? 
Why  not? 

One  of  the  more  prominent  voices  in 
American  political  culture  today,  a  writer 
named  Ann  Coulter,  is  about  to  bring  out 
a  book  that  apparently  accuses  American 
liberals  of  real,  punishable-by-death  trea- 
son for,  oh,  the  last  50  years  or  so.  (The 
book  is  not  out  yet,  but  Ms.  Coulter  has 
been  talking  about  it  on  television.) 

So  this  is  how  we  debate  the  issue  of 
war  and  peace  in  our  time:  we  call  people 
names.  Worse  yet,  some  of  those  respon- 
sible for  setting  the  sophomoric  tone  of 
the  debate  are  doing  so  just  for  the  fun  of 
it.  One  commentator  recently  admitted 
that  some  of  the  French-bashing  in  the 
American  media  is  just  "shtick."  Isn't  that 
comforting?  So  the  war-whoopers  don't 
really  mean  it  when  they  accuse  the 
French  of  treachery,  deceit,  cowardice 
and  cheese-eating — they're  just  having  a 


little  fun.  (After  all,  everybody  knows 
those  French  people  eat  their  steak  raw. 
Talk  about  manly!)  But  not  everybody 
seems  to  be  in  on  the  joke.  Inflamed, 
impassioned  and  outraged,  consumers  of 
the  anti-French  shtick  are  organizing 
boycotts  of  champagne,  wine  and,  yes, 
cheese.  No  mention,  at  least  not  yet,  of 
frog's  legs,  Exocet  missiles  and  books 
about  a  little  orphan  named  Madeline. 

There  also  has  been  no  mention  of 
the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  French 
people  in  two  of  the  20th  century's  great- 
est catastrophes — the  two  world  wars. 
France  knows  and  understands  the  horror 
of  modern  warfare  in  a  way  America  does 
not.  The  pro-war  conservative  media 
have  offered  us  images  of  American 
graves  above  Omaha  Beach  on  the 
Normandy  coast,  reminding  us  that 
American  soldiers  died  to  liberate  France 
on  D-Day  and  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed. But  nobody,  especially  not  the 
French,  is  denying  the  role  America 
played  in  liberating  western  Europe  from 
the  barbarism  of  Nazi  Germany.  But 
those  images  from  Normandy  ought  to 
remind  us  not  only  of  American  sacrifice, 
but  of  France's  suffering  as  well.  After  all, 
the  battle  of  Normandy,  one  of  history's 
greatest  and  bloodiest  episodes,  was 
fought  on  French  soil.  So  was  the  first 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  the  terrible  opening 
act  of  World  War  I.  The  French  6th 
Army  (along  with  a  British  Expeditionary 
Force)  defeated  the  Kaiser's  attempt  to 
capture  Paris  and  end  the  war  quickly. 
The  cost:  a  quarter  of  a  million  French 
casualties — in  a  single  battle!  French 
reserves  were  sent  to  the  front  in  Parisian 
taxicabs. 

The  columnist  George  Will,  while 
far  too  elegant  to  use  so  vulgar  a  phrase  as 
"cheese-eating  surrender  monkeys,"  still 
couldn't  help  but  find  reason  to  show 
contempt  for  France's  armed  forces.  How 


many  men  would  it  take  to  defend  Paris? 
he  asked.  Ah,  we'll  never  know,  he  con- 
tinued. It's  never  been  tried.  Hilarious! 
But  what  of  those  250,000  French  sol- 
diers who  died  or  were  maimed  at  the 
Marne?  They  don't  count,  because  they 
died  in  World  War  I,  and  Americans 
don't  know  of  or  care  about  that  particu- 
lar conflict. 

At  what  point,  incidentally,  will  the 
Francophobes  recall  that  the  French  were 
fighting  Nazi  Germany  while  we  were 
luxuriating  in  magnificent  neutrality  in 
1939  and  1940?  When  will  somebody 
mention  that  while  the  French  army  did, 
in  fact,  surrender  in  the  face  of  Hitler's 
blitz,  thousands  of  French  soldiers  enlist- 
ed in  the  Free  French  army  under  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  and  other  brave  French  men 
and  women  fought  the  Nazis  as  members 
of  the  Resistance? 

The  French  do  not  deserve  the  beat- 
ing they  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
American  right-wing,  pro-war  commen- 
tators— the  very  people,  incidentally,  who 
often  regard  themselves  as  the  protectors 
of  history  and  tradition,  but  who  clearly 
need  to  brush  up  on  their  world  war 
lessons.  (I'd  recommend  that  they  read 
The  Guns  of  August,  by  Barbara  Tuchman, 
which  shows  how  the  armies  of  Europe, 
including  the  French,  blundered  and 
blustered  their  way  to  war  in  1914.) 

It  is  certainly  true  that  French  public 
officials  can  often  be  difficult  and  uncoop- 
erative. President  Jacques  Chirac  did 
nothing  to  help  his  nation's  image  when 
he  lashed  out  at  America's  allies  in 
Europe,  insulting  them  with  language  fit 
for  snarling  commentators  on  the  Fox 
News  Channel. 

All  the  same,  it's  worth  remembering 
that  the  French  stand  accused  only  of 
pleading  for  peace.  They  do  not  defend 
the  bloody  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
They  are  not  trying  to  appease  Iraq. 
They  share  America's  belief  that  Iraq 
should  be  disarmed.  The  French  simply 
believe  that  the  goal  of  disarmament  can 
be  achieved  without  war. 

For  this,  they  are  subjected  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  You'd  never  guess 
that  it  was  a  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Yorktown  in  1781  that  helped  bring 
about  American  independence. 

Terry  Golway 
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Priscilla  and  Aquila 
Set  Out  Again 

-  BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY  - 

WE  WHO  LrvT.  today  in  a  notably  hierarchical  church  do  not  always 
find  it  easy  to  appreciate  the  important  role  of  lay  people  in  the 
early  church,  especially  of  women,  even  though  we  have  heard 
about  it  repeatedly  in  the  readings  at  Mass  on  Sundays.  How  often 
do  we  recall  Tabitha,  whose  life  "was  marked  by  constant  good 
deeds  and  acts  of  charity"  (Acts  9:36)?  I  suspect  that  hardly  anybody  ever  thinks  of  Phoebe, 
whom  Paul  describes  as  a  deaconess  and  whom  he  praises  for  having  been  of  such  great  help 
to  so  many,  including  himself  (Rom  16:1-3).  Though  just  about  everyone  recognizes  Mary 
Magdalen's  name,  how  often  do  we  note  that  in  John's  Gospel  the  first  evangelizer  is  not 
Peter,  nor  John,  nor  any  of  the  Aposdes,  but  Mary  Magdalen  herself,  who  proclaims  to  the 
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\postles:  "I  have  seen  the  Lord"  Qn  20:18).  The  New 
Testament  mentions  many  other  lay  men  and  women,  most  of 
whom  have  been  largely  overlooked  in  the  course  of  history. 

When  I  notice  people  wavering  about  the  importance  of 
die  laity  in  the  church,  I  encourage  them  to  read  about 
Priscilla  and  Aquila.  In  the  letter  to  the  Romans  Paul  states 
that  all  the  Gentile  communities  are  indebted  to  this  married 
couple  (Rom  16:4).  It  is  hard  to  find  higher  praise  than  that. 

These  two  great  Christians  appear  on  four  occasions  in 
the  New  Testament:  in  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  (16:3),  the 
First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  (16:19),  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Acts  (vss.  2,  18  and  26)  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Letter  to 
Timothy  (4:19).  What  do  we  know  about  them?  The  texts 
tell  us  diat  they  were: 

•  a  married  couple 

•  converts  from  Judaism 

•  lay  missionaries 

•  expelled  from  Rome  during  the  persecution  of 
Claudius 

•  living  in  exile  in  Corindi 

•  working  as  tentmakers,  Paul's  occupation 

•  hospitable  to  Paul,  taking  him  into  their  home 

•  his  missionary  companions  in  Ephesus,  and  really 
the  founders  of  the  church  there 

•  risking  their  lives  for  his  sake 

•  hosts  of  the  local  church  in  their  own  home,  a 
house-church 

•  catechizers  of  the  great  preacher  Apollos. 

Paul  and  Luke  rate  this  couple  as  extraordinary  mission- 
aries. Priscilla,  whom  Paul  calls  Prisca,  is  twice  mentioned 
ahead  of  her  husband  in  the  New  Testament;  this  seems  to  be 
an  indication  that  she  had  a  more  important  role  to  play  in 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  primitive  church  than  did 
Aquila. 

Will  the  role  of  lay  Catholics  be  revitalized  in  the  21st 
century?  Below  I  offer  a  brief  profile.  It  expresses  my  hopes 
for  lay  women  and  men  in  the  church  of  die  future. 

They  will  be  profoundly  lay.  For  those  who  are  married,  it  is 
especially  important  to  recall  the  beautiful  name  used  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  repeated  by  Evangelii  Nuntiandi 
(1975)  in  describing  the  family.  It  is  called  "the  domestic 
church."  The  family,  like  the  church,  is  a  place  where  the 
Gospel  is  transmitted,  especially  to  children,  and  from  which 
it  also  radiates  to  others  by  the  witness  to  unity  and  love  that 
resides  in  a  deeply  Christian  family.  I  hope  that  in  the  21st 
century  Catholic  married  couples  will  live  as  true  "domestic 
churches,"  communicating  God's  life  to  their  children  and  to 
all  those  whom  they  contact. 

The  2 1st  century  will  see,  I  suspect,  the  flowering  of  the 
lay  vocation  in  the  church.  The  laity,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  lay,  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  evangelizing  the  world  of 


culture,  politics,  economics,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  society, 
international  life  and  the  media.  Today,  inspired  by  docu- 
ments like  Evangelii  Nuntiandi  and  Christifideks  Laid  (1988), 
lay  men  and  women  exercise  a  very  wide  variety  of  ministries, 
serving  as  heads  of  local  church  communities,  both  small  and 
large,  as  catechists,  teachers,  directors  of  prayer,  leaders  of 
services  of  the  Word  of  God,  ministers  to  the  sick  in  their 
homes  and  in  hospitals,  and  as  servants  of  the  poor.  In  the 
future,  even  more  than  at  present,  they  will  bring  creative 
ministerial  competence  to  setting  up  sites  on  the  Internet, 
animating  local  communities  through  song  and  art,  parish 
planning  and  administration,  and  evangelizing  in  coundess 
other  ways,  both  directly  and  indirecdy. 

They  will  be  well  educated,  well  fanned  and  knowledgeable  about 
the  social  teaching  of  the  church.  My  father  and  mother  never 
reached  high  school.  Both  had  to  work  from  the  time  they 
were  very  young,  so  their  formal  education  ended  early.  But 
a  generation  later,  all  five  of  us,  their  children,  had  the  chance 
to  go  to  college;  some  of  us  went  to  graduate  school  too.  Lay 
Catholics  of  the  21st  century  will  be  very  well  educated.  I 
hope  their  education  is  integral,  that  it  will  have  a  healthy  mix 
of  the  humanities,  sciences,  philosophy  and  theology. 

So  I  foresee  that  in  the  21st  century  there  will  be  many 
doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  lawyers,  sociologists,  economists 
and  computer  specialists  who  will  actively  contribute  their 
expertise  to  our  parishes  and  pastoral  centers.  They  will  be 
much  more  competent  in  their  fields  of  specialization  than 
most  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  those  same  fields,  so 
it  will  be  very  important  for  priests  and  religious  to  work 
closely  with  them  and  to  rely  on  their  competence. 

One  of  my  deepest  hopes  is  that  the  lay  Catholic  of  the 
21st  century  will  be  not  just  well  educated,  but  well  formed 
too.  Our  future  lay  Cadiolics  will  receive  formation  especial- 
ly in  their  homes,  but  also  in  Catholic  schools,  parish  reli- 
gious education  programs  and  youth  groups.  Others  will  per- 
haps have  experienced  a  foreign  mission  through  programs 
sponsored  by  dioceses  or  religious  communities.  Others  will 
have  journeyed  for  years  in  groups  like  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Our  schools,  youth  groups  and  parish  asso- 
ciations will  all,  I  hope,  have  strengthened  significandy  the 
formation  that  they  give  to  young  people. 

Well-formed  laypersons  will  gradually  find  the  delicate  ' 
balance  between  daily  labor  and  daily  prayer.  They  will  rec- 
ognize that  prayer  and  action  go  hand  in  hand  in  a  healthy 
spirituality.  They  will  experience  that  divorced  from  action, 
prayer  can  turn  escapist  and  create  illusions  of  holiness.  But 
conversely,  they  will  know  that  service  divorced  from  prayer 
can  be  shallow,  have  a  "driven"  quality  to  it  and  become  an 
addiction. 

While  the  church  proclaimed  its  social  teaching  elo- 
quendy  throughout  die  20th  century,  it  remained  largely 
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local  parisnes  win  involve  a  growing  numDer  ot  Asians, 
Pacific  Islanders,  Africans  and  Latin  Americans,  who  will 
stand  alongside  North  Americans  and  those  of  European 
roots  as  the  constituents  of  a  truly  global  family.  Church 
members  will  be  of  all  races  and  colors.  Those  whose  skin  is 
black,  brown,  yellow,  red  and  white  will  stand  next  to  one 
another  in  projects  serving  the  poor,  will  sit  beside  one 


)ther  doing  research  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  will  work 
h  one  another  in  lay  missions,  and  will  sing  and  pray  with 
e  another  in  eucharistic  celebrations. 
I  hope  that  the  multiracial  character  of  21st-century 
tholic  parishes  will  be  a  clear  witness  to  the  unity  of  the 
man  race  and  that  the  gifts  of  various  cultures  will  help  us 
have  a  continually  expanding  vision. 

ey  will  he  truly  missionary  and  in  live  conflict  with  the  world 
the  poor.  As  transportation  and  communication  become 
:r  more  rapid,  I  trust  that  2 1  st-century  Catholic  lay  men 
i  women  will  have  a  truly  global  point  of  view.  They  will 
conscious,  as  they  view  the  ocean,  that  its  waves  break  on 
ler  shores  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  live  and  labor. 
Most  likely  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  21st  century 
1  be  the  very  same  persons  listed  2,500  years  ago  in  the 
ok  of  Deuteronomy  (16:11):  women,  children  and 
ugees.  The  2 1  st-century  Catholic  layperson  will  be  cre- 
/e  in  assisting  them:  helping  them  find  adequate  rood  and 
Iging,  health  care,  education;  listening  to  the  word  of 
>d  with  them  and  sharing  with  them  in  prayerful  celebra- 
n  and  rich  religious  instruction. 

Novo  Millennia  Ineunte  (No.  49),  speaks  eloquently 
rat  this  challenge:  "The  century  and  the  millennium 
w  beginning  will  need  to  see. ..to  what  length  of  dedica- 
n  the  Christian  community  can  go  in  charity  toward  the 
3rest.  If  we  have  truly  started  out  afresh  from  the  con- 
nplation  of  Christ,  we  must  learn  to  see  him  especially  in 
:  face  of  those  with  whom  he  himself  wished  to  be  iden- 
ed:  'I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty 
i  you  gave  me  drink...'  (Mt  25:35  ff).  This  Gospel  text  is 
t  a  simple  invitation  to  charity:  it  is  a  page  of  Christology 
ich  sheds  a  ray  of  light  on  the  mystery  of  Christ." 
Having  outlined  this  profile  of  the  future  Catholic 
person,  let  me  express  a  final  hope  in  conclusion.  I  hope 
it  we  see  many  lay  saints  in  the  21st  century.  Today,  the 
jrch  reminds  us  again  and  again  of  the  universal  call  to 
liness,  of  the  universal  call  to  mission;  and  of  the  univer- 
call  to  build  a  civilization  of  love.  So  I  hope  that 
tholic  laypersons  in  the  21st  century,  like  many  gen- 
tely  holy  lay  men  and  women  in  the  past,  will  teach 
ich  more  by  witness  than  by  words,  much  more  by  their 
is  than  by  their  lessons,  much  more  by  their  persons 
in  by  their  projects.  I  hope  that  they  connect  the  soul  of 
•  church  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  that  they  blend 
together  deep  rootedness  in  God  with  deep  rootedness  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  express  a  creative, 
contemporary  sense  of  tradition  in  complex,  changing  cir- 
cumstances. And  finally  I  hope  that  their  lives  excite  others, 
so  that  they  too  believe  deeply  and  enthusiastically  and 
make  their  belief  real  through  concrete,  effective,  practical 
love.  0 
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Apostles:  "I  have  seen  the  Lord"  Qn  20:18).  The  N 
Testament  mentions  many  other  lay  men  and  women,  mos 
w  hom  have  been  largely  overlooked  in  the  course  of  histo: 

When  I  notice  people  wavering  about  the  importance 
the  laity  in  the  church,  I  encourage  them  to  read  ab 
Priscilla  and  Aquila.  In  the  letter  to  the  Romans  Paul  st; 
that  all  the  Gentile  communities  are  indebted  to  this  man 
couple  (Rom  16:4).  It  is  hard  to  find  higher  praise  than  th 

These  two  great  Christians  appear  on  four  occasion* 
the  New  Testament:  in  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  (16:3), 
First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  (16:19),  in  the  18th  chapte 
Acts  (vss.  2,  18  and  26)  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Lette.1 
Timothy  (4:19).  What  do  we  know  about  them?  The  u 
tell  us  that  they  were: 

•  a  married  couple 

•  converts  from  Judaism 

•  lay  missionaries 

•  expelled  from  Rome  during  the  persecution  of 
Claudius 

•  living  in  exile  in  Corindi 

•  working  as  tentmakers,  Paul's  occupation 

•  hospitable  to  Paul,  taking  him  into  their  home 

•  his  missionary  companions  in  Ephesus,  and  really 
the  founders  of  the  church  there 

•  risking  their  lives  for  his  sake 

•  hosts  of  the  local  church  in  their  own  home,  a 
house-church 

•  catechizers  of  the  great  preacher  Apollos. 

Paul  and  Luke  rate  this  couple  as  extraordinary  missi< 
aries.  Priscilla,  whom  Paul  calls  Prisca,  is  twice  mentioi 
ahead  of  her  husband  in  the  New  Testament;  this  seems  tc 
an  indication  that  she  had  a  more  important  role  to  plav 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  primitive  church  than 
Aquila. 

Will  the  role  of  lay  Catholics  be  revitalized  in  the  2 
century?  Below  I  offer  a  brief  profile.  It  expresses  my  ho 
for  lay  women  and  men  in  the  church  of  the  future. 

They  will  be  profoundly  lay.  For  those  who  are  married,  i 
especially  important  to  recall  the  beautiful  name  used  by 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  repeated  by  Evangelii  Nuntia 
(1975)  in  describing  the  family.  It  is  called  "the  dome 
church."  The  family,  like  the  church,  is  a  place  where 
Gospel  is  transmitted,  especially  to  children,  and  from  wh 
it  also  radiates  to  others  by  the  witness  to  unity  and  love  t 
resides  in  a  deeply  Christian  family.  I  hope  that  in  the  2__. 
century  Catholic  married  couples  will  live  as  true  "domestic 
churches,"  communicating  God's  life  to  their  children  and  to 
all  diose  whom  they  contact. 

The  21st  century  will  see,  I  suspect,  the  flowering  of  the 
lay  vocation  in  the  church.  The  laity,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  lay,  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  evangelizing  the  world  of 


prayer  can  turn  escapist  and  create  illusions  of  holiness.  But 
conv  ersely,  they  will  know  that  service  divorced  from  prayer 
can  be  shallow,  have  a  "driven"  quality  to  it  and  become  an 
addiction. 

While  the  church  proclaimed  its  social  teaching  elo- 
quendy  throughout  the  20th  century,  it  remained  largely 
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unknown  to  most  believers.  This  social  teaching  focuses 
especially  on  the  neediest  in  society  and  is  the  foundation  for 
the  church's  "preferential  option  for  die  poor."  I  hope  that  all 
Catholic  formation  programs  in  the  21st  century  will  impart 
a  healdiy  dose  of  this  teaching,  packaging  it  well,  so  that  those 
in  formation  can  learn  it  and  then  transmit  it  to  others. 

They  will  be  electronically  connected.  Unlike  most  of  us  today,  lay 
Catholics  of  the  2 1st  century  will  be  electronically  connected 
almost  from  birth.  They  will  have  learned  to  read,  write  and 
do  math  with  the  aid  of  a  computer.  E-mail  will  be  a  means 
of  communication  that  they  take  completely  for  granted, 
using  it  to  contact  people  in  other  countries  and  on  other 
continents.  They  will  look  for  ways  to  use  technological 
resources  to  draw  others  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  most 
needy  and  in  investigating  the  causes  of  poverty.  They  will 
design  Web  sites  that  are  really  attractive  to  others,  especial- 
ly to  the  young. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  being  "connected"  with 
the  larger  world,  dhese  laypeople  will  be  creative  communica- 
tors. A  recent  church  document  states  the  challenge  elo- 
quendy: 

Human  communication  has  in  it  something  of  God's 
creative  activity.  "With  loving  regard,  the  divine  Artist 
passes  on  to  the  human  artist" — and,  we  might  say,  to 
the  communicator  as  well — "a  spark  of  his  own  sur- 
passing wisdom,  calling  him  or  her  to  share  in  his  cre- 
ative power...." 

They  will  be  team  players  on  a  multiracial  squad.  Catholics  are 
called  to  live  and  serve  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as 
members  of  a  family  of  believers.  In  a  society  characterized 
by  individualism,  it  is  very  important  that  we  "sacramental- 
ize"  a  family  spirit,  handing  on  to  others  a  capacity  for 
teamwork  rather  than  merely  projecting  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Catholic  layperson  of  the  21st  century  should  be 
capable  of  cooperating  with  other  members  of  the  church, 
standing  at  their  side,  promoting  their  gifts,  generating 
group  energy,  encouraging  young  people  to  join  forces  in 
the  service  of  the  most  abandoned. 

In  the  20th  century,  as  the  great  theologian  Karl  Rahner 
often  pointed  out,  the  church  became,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  a  truly  "world-church."  In  the  21st  century,  our 
local  parishes  will  involve  a  growing  number  of  Asians, 
Pacific  Islanders,  Africans  and  Latin  Americans,  who  will 
stand  alongside  North  Americans  and  those  of  European 
roots  as  the  constituents  of  a  truly  global  family.  Church 
members  will  be  of  all  races  and  colors.  Those  whose  skin  is 
black,  brown,  yellow,  red  and  white  will  stand  next  to  one 
another  in  projects  serving  the  poor,  will  sit  beside  one 


another  doing  research  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  will  work 
widi  one  another  in  lay  missions,  and  will  sing  and  pray  with 
one  another  in  eucharistic  celebrations. 

I  hope  that  the  multiracial  character  of  21st-century 
Catholic  parishes  will  be  a  clear  witness  to  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  and  that  the  gifts  of  various  cultures  will  help  us 
to  have  a  continually  expanding  vision. 

They  will  be  truly  missionary  and  in  live  contact  with  the  world 
of  the  poor.  As  transportation  and  communication  become 
ever  more  rapid,  I  trust  that  21st-century  Catholic  lay  men 
and  women  will  have  a  truly  global  point  of  view.  They  will 
be  conscious,  as  they  view  the  ocean,  that  its  waves  break  on 
other  shores  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  live  and  labor. 

Most  likely  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  21st  century 
will  be  the  very  same  persons  listed  2,500  years  ago  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (16:11):  women,  children  and 
refugees.  The  21st-century  Catholic  layperson  will  be  cre- 
ative in  assisting  them:  helping  them  find  adequate  food  and 
lodging,  health  care,  education;  listening  to  the  word  of 
God  with  them  and  sharing  with  them  in  prayerful  celebra- 
tion and  rich  religious  instruction. 

Novo  Millennio  Ineunte  (No.  49),  speaks  eloquently 
about  this  challenge:  "The  century  and  the  millennium 
now  beginning  will  need  to  see. ..to  what  length  of  dedica- 
tion the  Christian  community  can  go  in  charity  toward  the 
poorest.  If  we  have  truly  started  out  afresh  from  the  con- 
templation of  Christ,  we  must  learn  to  see  him  especially  in 
the  face  of  those  with  whom  he  himself  wished  to  be  iden- 
tified: 'I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty 
and  you  gave  me  drink...'  (Mt  25:35  ff).  This  Gospel  text  is 
not  a  simple  invitation  to  charity:  it  is  a  page  of  Christology 
which  sheds  a  ray  of  light  on  the  mystery  of  Christ." 

Having  outlined  this  profile  of  the  future  Catholic 
layperson,  let  me  express  a  final  hope  in  conclusion.  I  hope 
that  we  see  many  lay  saints  in  the  21st  century.  Today,  the 
church  reminds  us  again  and  again  of  the  universal  call  to 
holiness,  of  the  universal  call  to  mission,  and  of  the  univer- 
sal call  to  build  a  civilization  of  love.  So  I  hope  that 
Catholic  laypersons  in  the  21st  century,  like  many  gen- 
uinely holy  lay  men  and  women  in  the  past,  will  teach 
much  more  by  witness  than  by  words,  much  more  by  their 
lives  than  by  their  lessons,  much  more  by  their  persons 
than  by  their  projects.  I  hope  that  they  connect  the  soul  of 
the  church  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  that  they  blend 
together  deep  rootedness  in  God  with  deep  rootedness  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  express  a  creative, 
contemporary  sense  of  tradition  in  complex,  changing  cir- 
cumstances. And  finally  I  hope  that  their  lives  excite  others, 
so  that  they  too  believe  deeply  and  enthusiastically  and 
make  their  belief  real  through  concrete,  effective,  practical 
love.  0 
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A  Challenge  to 
Religious  Tolerance 


BY  PATRICK  LANG 


SINCE  THE  HEINOUS  ATTACKS 
on  the  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York  and  the  Pentagon 
on  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  Bush 
administration  has  issued  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  statements  informing 
us  that  these  barbarous  crimes  were 
committed  by  people  who  embrace  a 
"perverted  version  of  Islam"  or  by 
those  who  have  "hijacked  Islam."  It  is 
also  often  assumed  that  Islam  is  a 
religion  of  gentleness  and  peaceful 
behavior  and  that  no  true  Muslim 
would  commit  such  acts.  From  the 
Bush  administration's  point  of  view,  it 
is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  general- 
ize in  this  way,  no  matter  what  the 
truth  may  be.  Coalitions  must  be 
built  and  maintained  across  the 
world,  and  Muslim  allies  or  partners 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
condemned  en  masse  with  the  killers. 

But  generalizations  are  always 
defective  in  some  way,  and  this  gen- 
eralization  about  the  nature  of  the  faith  and  culture  of 
more  than  a  billion  people  is  massively  defective  and  a 
burden  to  sound  analysis  of  the  actual  threat  facing  the 
United  States. 

War  and  Nonviolence  in  Islam 

It  is  true  that  ordinary  Muslims  seek  to  live  in  peace  with 
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A  man  prays  at  the  Muslim  holy  site  of  Jabal  al-Rahman,  the  Mount  of  Mercy,  on  the  plain  of  Arafah, 
near  Mecca  in  Saudi  Arabia  on  Feb.  10. 


their  neighbors.  Their  Scriptures  and  traditions  oppose 
the  kinds  of  behavior  that  killed  so  many  on  Sept.  1 1 .  The 
Quran  forbids  suicide,  as  it  forbids  war  made  upon 
women,  children  and  the  innocent.  Nevertheless,  the 
impression  has  been  created  that  Islam  is  a  pacifist  reli- 
gion, rather  like  the  21st-century  Christianity  that  has  all 
but  abandoned  the  traditional  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
just  war.  In  fact,  Islam  is  not  a  pacifist  religion.  It  has  never 
been  a  pacifist  religion.  The  prophet  Muhammad  led  his 
armies  in  person  against  the  enemies  of  the  emergent 
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Islamic  revelation.  His  successors  (caliphs)  did  the  same  in 
the  early  days  of  Islamic  expansion.  The  Caliph  Omar 
himself  accepted  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was 
captured  from  the  Byzantines. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  Islamic  tradition  con- 
tains within  it  humane  attitudes  toward  life  and  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  toward  all  mankind.  This  tendency  is  most 
clearly  found  in  the  mystic  Sufi  orders,  to  which  a  great 
many  Muslims  belong.  A  recent  statement  by  Prince 
Hassan  of  Jordan,  himself  a  member  of  the  Naqshbandi 
Order,  offers  an  example  of  the  thinking  typical  of  the  Sufi 
element  in  Islam.  "Respecting  the 
sanctity  of  life  is  the  cornerstone 
of  all  great  faiths"  the  prince  said. 
"Such  acts  of  extreme  violence,  in 
which  innocent  men,  women  and 
children  are  both  the  targets  and 
the  pawns,  are  totally  unjustifi- 
able. No  religious  tradition  can 
or  will  tolerate  such  behavior  and 
all  will  loudly  condemn  it."  If  this 
is  the  thinking  of  a  prominent 
Muslim,  indeed  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
himself,  then  who  is  it  that 
attacked  us? 

The  answer  is  that  we  were 
attacked  by  those  who  hold  the  Sufis  and  most  ordinary 
Muslims  in  contempt  as  not  really  Islamic  at  all.  We  were 
attacked  by  those  who  have  always  been  prepared  to  kill  if 
they  could  not  persuade.  We  were  assaulted  by  Wahhabis 
engaged,  as  they  always  are,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  central 
element  of  their  belief,  the  jihad  or  holy  war. 

Wahhabism  and  the  Saudi  Kingdom 

Sunni  Islam,  the  majority  Islamic  faith,  is  a  religion  of 
laws,  of  legal  schools  and  jurisprudence.  For  Sunnis,  God 
has  made  law  for  humanity  to  live.  There  are  four  great 
schools  of  the  religious  law  in  Sunni  Islam.  One  of  these 
schools  is  named  for  Ibn  Hanbal  (A.D.  780-855),  who 
believed  that  the  law  should  be  seen  in  a  very  "boiled 
down,"  literalist  way  that  leaves  little  room  for  interpreta- 
tion, adaptation  or  concessions  to  modernity. 

The  Hanbali  school  of  law  would  probably  have  died 
out,  discarded  by  believers  as  too  extreme  for  "real  life," 
except  for  an  18th-century  scholar  named  Muhammad 
Abd  al-Wahhab,  who  lived  in  what  is  now  Saudi  Arabia. 
Abd  al-Wahhab  embraced  Ibn  Hanbal's  ideas  and  con- 
vinced a  desert  chieftain  named  Ibn  Sa'ud  to  accept  his 
version  of  Hanbalism  as  the  official  faith  of  what  eventual- 
ly became  Saudi  Arabia.  This  faith,  popularly  known  as 
Wahhabism,  rejected  the  right  of  all  other  Muslims  to 


believe  and  practice  Islam  in  their  own  ways.  It  particular- 
ly condemned  Sufi  brotherhoods  for  their  attempts  to 
experience  God  personally  rather  than  through  the  rigid 
observance  of  Islamic  law. 

Wahhabism  continues  to  condemn  all  other  Muslims. 
It  cites  the  Quran's  description  of  war  made  against  unbe- 
lievers in  the  first  centuries  of  Islam  to  justify,  indeed  to 
demand,  unceasing  war  to  the  death  against  other  less 
observant  Muslims  and  especially  against  non-Muslim 
unbelievers.  This  war  against  the  "infidels"  is  the  jihad,  a 
moral  obligation  of  every  true  Muslim.  The  Wahhabis, 

however,  insist  on  an  understand- 
ing of  jihad  that  other  Muslims 
have  long  since  left  behind.  For 
the  great  majority7  of  "the  faith- 
ful," jihad  has  long  been  divided 
into  the  "Greater  Jihad"  and  the 
"Lesser  Jihad."  The  lesser  jihad  is 
the  jihad  of  war,  death  and  blood. 
The  greater  jihad  is  the  inner 
struggle  of  every  pious  Muslim  to 
bring  himself  closer  to  God 
through  self-denial,  charity  and  a 
moral  life.  This  was  not,  and  is 
not,  the  Wahhabi  way.  For  them, 
the  unbeliever,  including  non- 
Wahhabi  Muslims,  must  accept 
their  view  of  orthodox  religious  practice  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  early  followers  of  this  sect,  generally  condemned 
in  their  day  as  heretics  by  other  Sunni,  did  their  best  to 
spread  their  rule  by  force  across  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
until  in  the  late  18th  century  the  Ottoman  Turkish  gover- 
nor of  Egypt  sent  his  army  into  the  area  and  utterly 
crushed  them.  From  that  time  until  the  creation  of  mod- 
ern Saudi  Arabia  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
Wahhabism  was  a  little-known  offshoot  of  Islam.  At  that 
time,  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Sa'ud,  the  first  king  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
unified  the  Arabian  peninsula  by  force.  By  1925,  this  pro- 
cess was  largely  completed.  In  the  new  Saudi  state, 
Wahhabism  was  the  official  faith  and  the  only  one  sanc- 
tioned by  the  state.  To  this  day  no  Christian,  Jewish  or 
other  religious  establishment  is  allowed  in  the  kingdom. 

Wahhabi  Missionary  Expansion 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Saudi  state,  the  jihad  doctrines  of 
Wahhabism  were  ruthlessly  enforced  by  the  Ikhwan 
(Brotherhood)  Bedouin  armies  which  had  brought  the 
kingdom  into  being.  The  Ikhwan's  treatment  of  other 
Bedouin  tribes  living  in  Iraq  and  Jordan  illustrates  their 
intolerance.  Believing  they  had  a  divine  mission,  the 
Ikhwan  tribes  constantly  raided  those  countries,  crossing 
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borders  that  had  no  meaning  for  them,  to  kill  peaceful 
shepherds,  their  families  and  livestock.  No  quarter  was  ever 
given  to  women  and  children.  Such  unrestrained  violence 
was  an  abomination  both  in  Islamic  tradition  and  Arab  cus- 
tomary law  iiirf).  The  atrocities  came  to  an  end  only  when 
the  governments  of  Iraq  and  Jordan  adopted  the  tactic  of 
pursuing  the  Ikhwan  into  Saudi  Arabia  to  deal  with  them  in 
1922-25.  The  Saudi  government  then  sought  to  disarm  the 
Ikhwan  tribes.  This  led  to  a  revolt  by  the  zealots,  who 
denounced  the  king  as  "no  true  Muslim."  The  revolt  was 
put  down,  and  its  leaders  were  executed. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Ikhwan  revolt,  the  Saudi  gov- 
ernment sought  to  moderate  its  policies  and  practices  to 
make  it  possible  to  interact  productively  with  the  outside 
world.  The  Saudi  government  has  followed  this  path  of  rel- 
ative moderation  ever  since.  Saudi  moderation  became  par- 
ticularly important  after  the  discoveiy  of  huge  deposits  of 
petroleum  in  the  kingdom  before  the  Second  World  War. 
A  kind  of  alliance  with  the  United  States  in  that  war  creat- 
ed a  relationship  that,  although  it  has  never  been  formal- 
ized by  treaty,  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  In  fact,  the  rela- 
tionship cannot  be  formalized,  because  Wahhabism  does 
not  allow  such  a  relationship  with  a  non-Muslim  state. 
While  the  Saudi  government  has  pursued  its  long-term 
alignment  with  the  United  States,  very  different  currents 
have  run  beneath  the  surface  of  Saudi  society. 

The  Al-Sa'ud  royal  family  created  the  kingdom  by 


force.  Its  members  are  descended  from  desert  warlords  of 
the  central  peninsula.  They  are  not  descended  from  the 
prophet  Muhammad,  as  are  the  kings  of  Jordan  and 
Morocco.  In  their  subjects'  eyes,  their  continued  legitima- 
cy derives  from  their  support  and  adherence  to  Wahhabi 
Islam.  Because  of  this,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  royal 
government  to  restrict  the  teaching  of  Wahhabi  doctrines 
in  divinity  schools  and  universities  or  to  prevent  the 
preaching  of  these  doctrines  in  the  country's  mosques.  It 
has  also  been  impossible  for  the  government  to  prevent  the 
export  of  vast  sums  of  private  Saudi  money  to  support 
Wahhabi  missionary  works  abroad. 

What  kind  of  pious  missionary  works  have  they  accom- 
plished? Schools  have  been  founded  across  the  Islamic 
world,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Mosques  have 
been  built  and  endowed  in  many  places.  Sheikh  Hisham 
Muhammad  Kabbani,  leader  of  the  Islamic  Supreme 
Council  of  America  and  an  adversary  of  the  Wahhabis, 
recently  wrote  to  the  State  Department  that  because 
mosques  in  the  United  States  are  not  regulated  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  they  are  in  the  Islamic  world,  80  per  cent  of 
U.S.  mosques  are  endowed  by  Wahhabi  groups  and  have 
prayer  leaders  selected  by  the  same  groups.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  moral  formation  of  American  Muslim  youth  is 
in  Wahhabi  hands. 

In  the  1950's,  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt 
suppressed  the  Society  of  the  Muslim  Brethren  (the  Ikhwan 
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Muslimeen)  and  drove  them  underground.  The  Muslim 
Brethren  were  the  oldest  and  the  most  murderous  of  Arab 
extremist  groups.  Soon  thereafter  private  money  from  the 
oil-rich  economies  of  the  Persian  Gulf  "rescued"  the 
brotherhood  from  extinction.  In  the  decades  since  then, 
the  Egyptian  Muslim  Brethren  have  become  a  worldwide 
network  of  Wahhabi/Ikhwan  cells.  They  are  one  of  the 
largest  components  of  the  Al  Qaeda  network  created  by 
Osama  bin  Laden. 

Self-Deception  in  the  War  on  Terror 

The  Wahhabi/Ikhwan  movement  believes  that  the  Islamic 
world  is  corrupt  and  that  the  West  has  corrupted  it.  They 
believe  deeply  that  existing  governments  in  their  countries 
must  be  brought  down  to  make  way  for  a  "pure"  Islamic 
life.  They  believe  that  the  United  States  is  the  ultimate 
enemy,  "The  Great  Satan."  They  will  do  whatever  is  need- 
ed to  eliminate  the  United  States  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
dreams. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  history  and  religious  belief 
that  the  endlessly  repeated  protestations  of  spokesmen  for 
the  U.S.  executive  branch  on  the  subject  of  Islam's  "inno- 
cence" for  9/11  should  be  considered.  Islam  has  never 
turned  away  from  the  medieval  division  of  the  world  into 
believers  and  infidels.  It  has  never  done  so  because  it  has 
never  experienced  the  equivalent  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  Catholic  Counter-Reformation, 


which  eventually  produced  societies  resigned  to  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  toleration.  In  the  long  history  of  Islam  there 
have  been  any  number  of  brave  souls  who  sought  to  bring 
their  faith  to  a  similar  "resignation."  Their  fate  has  been 
uniformly  tragic. 

The  history  of  the  Wahhabi/Ikhwan  movement  follows 
a  cyclic  pattern,  in  which  periods  of  adaptation  are  fiercely 
resisted  by  waves  of  revivalist  fighters  determined  to  justi- 
fy Islam  with  the  sword.  These  jihadi  fighters  have  never 
been  and  are  not  now  the  objects  of  anathema  by  most 
Islamic  theologians  and  scholars.  They  are  merely  thought 
to  be  "extreme." 

As  a  result  we  face  a  dangerous  situation,  in  which  the 
U.S.  government  considers  the  Wahhabi/Ikhwan  jihadis  to 
be  Islamic  heretics  outside  mainstream  Islam,  while  the 
great  majority  of  Muslim  religious  dignitaries  here  and 
abroad  consider  them  to  be  only  "misguided."  President 
Bush  is  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  says  that  we  have  a 
long  road  ahead  of  us  in  a  fight  against  bitter  enemies.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  if  self-deception  by  U.S  policy  makers 
concerning  the  nature  of  those  enemies  is  not  more  of  a 
handicap  than  we  should  impose  on  leaders  who  are  serious 
about  the  fight  against  global  terrorism.  Should  not  the  war 
on  terror  follow  the  example  of  those  Iraqi  and  Jordanian 
governments  of  the  last  century  who  pursued  the  Ikhwan 
jihadi  into  their  lairs  and  forced  the  Saudi  government  to 
repress  their  violent  activities?  10 
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A SURPRISING  number  of  studies  suggest  that  the 
appeal  of  traditional  devotions  among  younger 
Catholics  is  on  the  rise.  Some  posit  that  the  phe- 
nomenon reflects  a  growing  conservatism  among 
Catholics  under  40.  Others  wonder  if  younger  Catholics,  who 
may  not  have  been  "forced"  to  participate  in  devotions  as  chil- 
dren, feel  freer  to  embrace  them  on  their  own.  Still  others 
contend  drat  the  characteristics  of  the  devotional  life — tactile, 
colorful,  often  exotic — exert  a  particular  influence  on  young 
Catholics  seeking  a  greater  sense  of  mystery  in  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  traditional  devotions  can  prompt  a  vari- 
ety of  responses  from  older  Catholics.  For  many,  the  devo- 
tional life  has  never  lost  its  appeal.  Many  fondly  remember 
reciting  the  rosary  with  parents,  attending  special  novena  ser- 
vices in  their  home  parish  or  receiving  their  first  Miraculous 
Medal  or  scapular  from  a  favorite  aunt  or  uncle.  For  some, 
however,  traditional  devotions  have  proven  mostly  irrelevant, 
remaining  on  the  fringes  of  their  daily  lives  as  Catholics.  For 
still  others  the  devotional  life  seems  inconsistent  with  a 
mature  faith,  antithetical  to  contemporary  Catholicism  and, 
at  times,  faintly  superstitious. 

The  wide  variety  of  responses  raises  some  interesting 
questions.  What  do  traditional  devotions  have  to  say  to  con- 
temporary Catholics?  How  might  a  devotion  that  has  seen  its 
popularity  wax  and  wane  (and  now  wax  again)  speak  to 
Catholics  unfamiliar  with  its  appeal?  Can  devotions  that 
often  carry  heavy  theological  and  cultural  baggage  find  a 
place  in  the  post-Vatican  II  church?  In  short,  what  might 
devotions  mean  today? 

This  series  for  Lent  and  Easter  focuses  on  the  world  of 
devotions  in  the  life  of  contemporary  believers.  America 
asked  a  number  of  Catholics,  some  in  their  30's  or  40's,  to 
write  about  a  favorite  devotion — its  history,  its  place  in  his  or 
her  life  and  its  possible  role  in  the  life  of  contemporary 
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believers.  In  this  second  part  of  the  series  we  look  at  three:  the 
Angelus,  first  Fridays  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 


The  Angelus 

EMILIE  GRIFFIN  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  the  spiritual 
life,  including  Doors  Into  Prayer  and  Spiritual  Classics.  She 
lives  in  Alexandria,  La.,  with  her  husband,  William. 

my  first  memory  of  hearing  the  Angelus  prayed  was  on  a 
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hillside  in  Mexico.  We  were  in  a  country  place  not  far  from 
Puebla.  American  college  students  were  wandering  around  to 
get  a  sense  of  the  culture  and  to  see  the  sights.  I  was  mot  a 
Catholic  then,  and  was  only  gradually  learning  how  religion 
had  been  suppressed  in  Mexico. 

But  there,  suddenly,  was  a  picture  on  a  hillside,  almost  like 
something  from  die  Renaissance:  the  church,  the  bell  tower, 
the  people  in  a  nearby  field  falling  to  their  knees.  One  of 
diem  was  a  sister  in  full  habit,  a  rare  sight  in  Mexico  then. 

Our  guide  was  a  U.S.  graduate  student  who  knew  Mexico 
well.  "They're  saying  the  Angelus,"  he  explained. 

Well,  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  the  Catholic 
faith,  because  I  had  been  raised  in  New  Orleans.  But — saying 
the  Angelus?  To  me,  it  was  brand  new. 

The  Angelus  is  an  ancient  prayer  in  honor  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  is  repeated  three  times  a  day — ideally  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  There  are  three  versicles,  three  Hail  Marys 
and  a  concluding  prayer. 

Originally  the  Angelus  was  properly  said  kneeling,  except 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  a  standing  posture  was 
required.  But  in  the  20th  century  the  rules  were  relaxed 
somewhat.  Still,  the  prayers  need  to  be  said  at  more  or  less  the 
proper  times:  morning,  noon  and  evening.  The  praying  thus 
becomes  part  of  the  rhythm  of  the  day. 

The  whole  Angelus  as  commonly  printed  should  be  recit- 
ed. But  if  you  don't  have  the  text,  don't  know  the  prayers  by 
heart,  or  if  you  can't  read,  you  can  say  five  Hail  Marys  instead. 

And  yes,  there's  an  indulgence  given  to  those  who  say  the 
.Angelus.  One  hundred  days  for  each  recitation,  with  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  once  a  month,  was  attached  to  the  prayer  by 
Benedict  XHI  on  Sept.  14,  1724.  The  conditions  for  reciting 
the  prayer  and  receiving  the  indulgence  were  somewhat 
relaxed  by  Leo  XIII  on  April  3,  1884. 

But  the  sweetness  of  this  devotion,  I  think,  has  more  to  do 
with  the  declaring  than  the  receiving. 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto  Mary. 
Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Mariae. 

In  Scripture,  the  angel  who  declared  unto  Mary  was  the 
Archangel  Gabriel.  The  angelic  name,  Gabriel,  has  proven 
a  clue  for  scholars  who  want  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Angelus.  In  an  attempt  to  document  the  ringing  of  the 
Angelus  in  England  and  Europe  in  the  13  th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, studies  were  made  of  inscriptions  on  church  bells 
surviving  from  that  era.  In  England,  especially,  a  large 
number  of  church  bells  of  that  period  bear  Gabriel's  name. 
The  bells  have  charming  inscriptions:  Dulcis  instar  mellis 
campana  vocor  Gabrielis  ("I  am  sweet  as  honey,  and  I  am 
called  Gabriel's  bell"),  Ecce  Gabrielis  sonat  haec  campana 
fidelis  ("Behold  the  bell  of  faithful  Gabriel  sounds"),  Missi 
de  coelis  nomen  habeo  Gabrielis  ("I  bear  the  name  of  Gabriel 


sent  from  heaven")  and  Missus  vera  pie  Gabriel  fen  laeta 
Mariae  ("Gabriel  the  messenger  brings  joyous  tidings  to 
holy  Mary").  And  many  more.  The  scholars  concluded  that 
these  must  have  been  Angelus  bells,  for  though  the 
archangel  Michael  was  far  and  away  the  more  popular 
patron  in  England,  many  more  bells  are  inscribed  for 
Gabriel. 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  ringing  and  reciting  the 
Angelus  grew  out  of  an  earlier  practice  of  saying  three  Hail 
Marys  at  sunset,  which  became  general  throughout  Europe 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  This  prayer  was  indul- 
genced  and  recommended  by  Pope  John  XXII  in  1318  and 
1327.  The  recitation  of  Hail  Marys  at  the  Compline  bell 
was  recorded  much  earlier  than  this  in  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles,  apparently  tied  to  a  belief  that  this  was  the  very 
hour  when  the  Angel  spoke  to  Mary.  Some  historians  trace 
the  Angelus  to  prayers  said  at  the  tolling  of  the  curfew  bell, 
first  recorded  in  Normandy  in  1061.  The  full  Angelus,  cor- 
responding to  our  modern  prayer,  is  first  found  in  printed 
form  in  1612.  Variations  occur  in  different  locales;  in  Italy 
a  De  profundis  was  recited  for  the  holy  souls  immediately 
after  the  evening  Angelus.  Another  variation,  also  Italian, 
adds  three  Glorias  to  the  Angelus  in  thanksgiving  for 
Mary's  privileges. 

Only  last  year  a  parish  church  near  us  in  Alexandria, 
La.,  installed  a  new  bell  tower.  And  yes,  among  the  many 
peals  it  plays  in  its  electronic  circuit,  the  Angelus  sounds 
three  times  daily  as  it  did  in  former  times  and  places  far 
away. 

One  recent  book,  Prayers  at  Midday  (Liturgy  Training 
Publications),  a  small  collection  of  timeless  prayers,  recom- 
mends praying  the  Angelus  with  non-Catholics  and  pre- 
sents a  formula  for  doing  so. 

However  we  pray  it,  whenever  we  do,  the  wonder  of  the 
Incarnation  becomes  present  to  us  as  it  did  to  our  ancestors 
in  faith. 

Once,  when  I  was  making  a  weeklong  retreat  high  in 
the  Colorado  mountains,  at  Nada  Hermitage  in  Crestone, 
the  Angelus  bell  happened  to  sound  just  when  I  was  mak- 
ing a  long-distance  call.  After  I  had  placed  the  call,  the 
Angelus  bell  began  to  ring. 

When  my  husband  answered,  I  said:  "Oh,  my  timing  is 
off,  they're  ringing  the  Angelus." 

"No,  your  timing  is  perfect,"  he  responded. 

And  we  said  the  Angelus  together: 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto  Mary 

And  she  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  diee.... 

What  century  is  it?  I  found  myself  thinking.  But  then  I 
decided  the  Incarnation  belongs  to  all  places  and  times. 
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First  Fridays 

RON  HANSEN  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  including  Mariette 
in  Ecstacy.  Atticus,  Hitler's  Niece  and,  most  recently,  Isn't  it 
Romantic?  He  is  the  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Creative  Writing  at  Santa  Clara  University  and  lives  with  his 
wife,  the  writer  Bo  Caldwell,  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

A  few  YE  \rs  AGO  the  late  Lou  Bannan,  S.J.  was  presiding 
at  the  noontime  Mass  on  a  first  Friday  of  the  month  at 
Santa  Clara  University.  In  his  homily  he  told  us  about  fer- 
rying a  group  of  older  retreatants  to  the  San  Jose  airport 
and  hearing  them  rave  about  a  fellow  Jesuit  who'd  wowed 
them  with  his  wisdom,  caring  and  holiness.  There  was  no 
temperance  to  their  praise.  Lou  just  hunched  over  the 
steering  wheel  and  kept  driving  until  one  of  the  retreatants 
noticed  his  silence  and  confided,  "We're  sure  you're  very 
holy,  too,  Father  Bannan." 

Lou  smiled  and  wryly  answered:  "Oh,  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  me.  I've  made  the  nine  first  Fridays." 

He  was  referring  to  a  practice  initiated  by  St. 
Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque,  a  Sister  of  the  Visitation  in 
Paray-le-Monial,  France.  She  reported  to  her  confessor,  St. 
Claude  La  Colombiere,  that  in  a  series  of  apparitions  that 
commenced  in  December  1673,  Jesus  had  revealed  to  her 
his  infinite  love  for  humanity  and  his  hurt  over  so  much 
coldness  and  ingratitude  to  him.  She  said  Christ  sought  to 
encourage  devotion  to  his  Sacred  Heart  through  a  number 
of  promises  (generally  counted  as  12),  the  final  one  being 
this:  "In  the  excess  of  the  mercy  of  my  heart,  I  promise  you 
that  my  all-powerful  love  will  grant  to  all  those  who  shall 
receive  Communion  on  the  first  Friday  of  nine  consecutive 
months  the  grace  of  final  repentance:  they  shall  not  die  in 
my  displeasure  nor  without  receiving  the  sacraments;  and 
my  heart  will  be  their  safe  refuge  in  that  last  hour." 

Conditions  were  added,  probably  by  church  authori- 
ties. Confession  was  required  within  eight  days. 
Communicants  were  to  have  the  proper  disposition,  that  is, 
awareness  and  reverence.  And  they  were  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  with  the  conscious  intention  of  making  repara- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  in  order  to  warrant 
die  graces  of  Christ's  promises. 

A  skewed  view  of  the  devotion  might  imply  that  it  skirts 
rather  closely  to  Pelagianism — the  fifth-century  heresy 
that  supposes  we  can  effect  our  own  salvation.  But  in  fact 
Jesus,  not  our  exertions,  is  primary  in  the  devotion,  and  the 
only  guarantee  is  that  we  will  be  predisposed  to  Christian 
discipleship  through  frequent  reception  of  the  sacraments. 

Skeptics  might  also  argue  that  Christ's  revelations  seem 
whiny  and  more  like  the  overwrought  imaginings  of  a  peas- 
ant nun  who  was  famously  unhappy  in  her  convent.  She 
may  have  invented  the  conversations  just  to  seem  special. 
But  few  of  Christ's  locutions  to  mystics  over  the  centuries 


have  actually  sounded  like  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels — he 
uses  their  language,  not  his  own — and  Father  La 
Colombiere  was  convinced  of  Sister  Marguerite  Marie's 
veracity,  as  was  Pope  Benedict  XV,  who  canonized  her. 

When  I  was  in  my  Catholic  grade  school  and  high 
school,  it  was  a  given  that  there  would  be  a  First  Friday 
Mass  so  the  students  could  fulfill  Christ's  conditions  and 
find  assurance  in  his  promises;  and  even  now,  300  years 
after  the  saint's  death,  the  practice  she  introduced  is  still  so 
widely  accepted  that  parishes  generally  plan  for  greater 
Mass  attendance  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month. 

There  seem  to  be  three  reasons  why.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  that  it  all  could  be  true:  that  no  matter  what 
befalls  us,  Christ  will  be  available  to  us  in  our  final  hours. 

But  the  second  reason  seems  just  as  interesting:  that 
Catholics  are  a  Lenten  people  who  recognize  the  value  of 
piety  and  strict  disciplines.  Economists  and  sociologists 
have  puzzled  over  a  paradox:  the  religion  that  seems  easiest 
and  exacts  the  least  from  its  congregations  would  seem  to 
be  most  attractive,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  no  matter  the 
culture  or  geography.  Those  religions  that  seem  superfi- 
cially hardest  are  the  ones  that  are  gaining  in  membership, 
while  those  that  are  most  lax  are  declining  in  numbers. 

And  the  third  reason  for  the  continued  popularity  of 
the  nine  first  Fridays  is  that  it  presents  such  a  vital 
metaphor  for  what  the  Christian  project  is  all  about,  unit- 
ing as  it  does  the  Lenten  and  Good  Friday  image  of  Christ's 
atoning  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  the  nine-month,  Advent 
image  of  pregnancy  and  expectation.  In  our  Eucharist,  our 
thanksgiving,  we  worship  God  made  flesh,  we  remember 
and  celebrate  our  redemption  on  the  cross,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  peaceable  kingdom  that  is  still  in  the  process 
of  being  born. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross 

THERESE  J.  BORCHARD,  31,  writes  the  syndicated  column  "Our 
Turn,"  distributed  by  Catholic  News  Service  and  is  also  the 
author  of  Winging  It:  Meditations  of  a  Young  Adult.  She  lives 
with  her  husband,  Eric,  and  son,  David,  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

JAN.  12,  1995  IS  ETCHED  permanently  in  my  memory.  My 
father,  suffering  a  fatal  bout  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  died 
peacefully  at  approximately  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in 
the  intensive-care  unit  of  Kettering  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  will  forever  remember  the  details  leading  up  to  and 
following  that  sacred  moment,  when  I  held  his  hand  in 
mine  and  witnessed  firsthand  his  spirit  escape  his  body, 
leaving  behind  the  cold  shell  of  a  corpse. 

Every  Jan.  12,  I  commemorate  the  date  by  calling  my 
sisters  and  sharing  favorite  memories  of  my  dad,  by 
pulling  out  some  old  photos,  by  stealing  a  few  still  min- 
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utes  in  the  day's  disorder  and  allowing  myself  some  tears. 
I  take  time  to  remember  because  I  never  want  to  forget. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross  serve  the  same  purpose:  to 
remember  Jesus. 

The  devotion  began  as  a  way  for  Jesus'  disciples  to  recall 
and  honor  their  friend  after  his  death.  Believers  walked  the 
Way  of  Sorrows  in  Jerusalem,  the  same  steps  that  their  Lord 
and  Savior  had  walked  to  his  crucifixion.  They  returned  to 
the  important  places  associated  with  Jesus'  life,  death  and 
resurrection  so  as  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
greatest  of  Christian  stories.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  shrines  were  erected  at  the  most  significant  spots 
along  the  Way  of  Sorrows,  and  eventually  imitations  or  rep- 
resentations of  them  sprang  up  all  over  Europe,  providing  a 
replication  of  the  experience  to  believers  who  could  not 
make  the  arduous  trip. 

Today  stations  hang  on  the  walls  of  virtually  every 
church  in  the  world  as  a  way  of  reminding  us  of  that  cen- 
tral event  in  our  faith.  They  are  snapshots  of  the  man  who 
died  to  save  us  from  ourselves,  a  kind  of  storybook  on  the 
wall  describing  the  Christian  journey  to  redemption. 

For  me,  the  stations  are  at  the  heart  of  Lent.  Each 
year,  at  the  most  depressing  time  of  year — when  the  days 
are  shortest,  coldest  and  darkest — I  amble  into  church  to 
celebrate  the  story  that  places  my  worries  and  tribulations 
into  proper  context. 


I  smell  the  incense  and  remember  how  Jenny  Sand 
would  faint  every  Friday  afternoon  in  between  sung  stan- 
zas of  "Were  You  There?"  and  "Ashes"  as  our  sixth-grade 
class  gathered  for  the  Stations.  I  listen  to  the  narrator 
describe  how  Jesus  fell  three  times,  how  Veronica  wiped 
his  face,  how  Simon  helped  carry  his  cross  and  how  his 
mother  Mary  cried  upon  seeing  him.  I  think  about  all  the 
suffering  in  the  world  and  wonder  what  I  can  do  about  it. 

Every  year  the  stations  are  the  same — Jesus  always 
meets  the  women  of  Jerusalem;  he  is  always  stripped  of 
his  garments;  he  is  always  nailed  to  the  cross.  I'm  com- 
forted by  a  little  repetition  and  sameness  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world;  I  relish  the  sense  of  continuity  amid 
confusion  that  the  stations  provide. 

But  each  year  the  stations  also  mean  something  dif- 
ferent. I'm  at  a  different  place.  As  a  young  mother  of  a 
boy,  I  better  understand  the  pangs  of  sorrow  Mary  must 
have  felt  seeing  her  son  ridiculed,  scourged  and  ultimate- 
ly crucified.  Having  grieved  over  the  passing  of  loved 
ones,  I  know  the  uncomfortable  silence  that  follows 
death. 

Depending  on  the  year's  events,  I  meditate  on  each 
station  and  pray  for  a  specific  intention.  And  then,  when 
I  get  to  the  end  of  the  story — to  the  Resurrection — I 
experience  a  kind  of  hope,  a  hope  that  is  possible  because 
I  have  not  forgotten.  I  have  remembered. 
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America  Associates 


Dear  Friends  of  America, 

Old  friends  and  new  friends  are  a  great  blessing,  and  as  you  can  see  from  the  accompanying 
pages,  America  has  truly  been  blessed  during  the  past  year.  Not  only  have  our  loyal  friends 
and  readers  once  again  come  to  our  assistance,  but  they  have  been  joined  by  so  many  new 
friends  that  we  had  to  add  another  page  to  list  them  all.  Since  our  subscription  income  covers 
only  part  of  our  costs,  donations  at  Christmastime  and  during  our  annual  Associates'  campaign 
help  us  to  send  America  to  you  each  week.  Listed  here  are  those  whose  gifts  we  received  up  to 
the  end  of  January.  If  somehow  your  name  was  missed,  we  sincerely  regret  it.  May  the  Lord 
continue  to  bless  you  for  your  generosity  and  support. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
Editor  in  Chief 

The  Thurston  Davis  Associates 
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A.  Gregory  McCarthy,  III  •  1997  .  .  .  .District  of  Columbia 

Fadica,  Inc.  •  2001   District  of  Columbia 

Holy  Mother  Consolation  Church  •  2000   Wisconsin 

Deacon  Ben  L.  Bear  •  1988   California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Bleck  •  1969   California 

Mr.  Anthony  Brenninkmeyer  •  1988   Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  J.  Buersmeyer  •  1979   Michigan 

In  Memory  of  Rev.  J.  LaFarge  •  1986   Montana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Burns  •  1999   Florida 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cahilljr.  •  1974   New  York 

The  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.  •  1988   Conn. 

Anonymous  •  1980   Illinois 

Mr.  William  J.  Condren  •  1995   New  York 

Rev.  Vincent  M.  Cooke  •  1994   New  York 

Mr.  John  M.  Corcoran  •  1994   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Phyllis  M.  Corrigan  •  1982   California 

Amadeo  and  Isabel  Di  Russo  •  1991   New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy  •  1998   New  York 

Ms.  Norma  Claire  Frey  •  2000   Texas 

Mr.  Robert  Giroux  •  1990   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Hall,  Jr.  •  1988   Arkansas 

The  Estate  of  Joseph  F.  Howley  •  2002   New  York 

Anonymous  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Andrew  M.  Janssen  •  1969   Wisconsin 


Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  •  1988   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  W.  Kyle  •  1992   Ohio 

Deacon  Raymond  Lamarre  •  1998   Texas 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Long  •  2001   Florida 

Ms.  Gwendolen  M.  Makowski  •  1988   California 

Mrs.  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  •  1969   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Menghini  •  1992   Kansas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Moley  •  1983   California 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  •  2002   D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Mullen  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  William  O.  Murphy  •  1987   Connecticut 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Murphy  •  1995   New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien,  Jr.  •  1988   Florida 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Pausback  •  2002   Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  •  1995   Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Ruth  •  1990   Illinois 

Rev.  A.J.  Schumacher  •  1985   Wisconsin 

Jane  K.  and  Robert  J.  Sipos  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Sullivan  •  1981   Illinois 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000   New  York 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Vincent,  Jr.  •  1987   Connecticut 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Walsh  •  1985   New  York 

Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Wilbur  •  1987   California 

The  Estate  of  Alice  H.  Wright  •  1986  Michigan 

Mr.  David  Zinn  •  2000   Alabama 
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The  John  LaFarge  Associates 
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Nativity  Jesuits  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Abely,  Jr.  •  1 992   Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Adams  •  2000   Florida 

Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Angelescu  •  1995   Michigan 

Mr.  Stanley  Aslanian  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Sally  Aylward  •  1991   Kansas 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barry  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  •  1989   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Bellaimey  •  1985   Michigan 

Loretta  A.  Brand  •  2000   Arizona 

Anonymous  •  1988   Missouri 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Coluccijr.  •  1993   New  York 

Mr.  John  M.  Connors,  Jr.  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway  •  1989   Ohio 

Mr.  Francis  Neill  Corbett  •  1992   New  York 

Mr.  Michael  F.  Curtin  •  2003   District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Charles  A.  D'Ambrosio  •  2000   Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Desa  •  1999   D.C. 

Mr.  Enoch  L.  Dillon  •  2000   Maryland 

The  Honorable  Adrian  G.  Duplantier  •  1989  .  .  .Louisiana 

Rev.  John  F.  Edwards  •  1988   Connecticut 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Feit  •  1986   California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  •  1988   New  York 

Mrs.  Patricia  Franz  •  2002   Arizona 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Glaser  •  1969   Kentucky 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987   Illinois 

Mr.  Ronald  T.  Hansen  •  1992   California 

Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Harrington  •  1994   Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Hayden  •  1969   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Holmes  •  1991  .  .North  Carolina 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Johnson  •  1994   New  York 

Ms.  Louisa  Else  Jones  •  1992   Washington 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Jones,  CM.  •  2002   California 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Kelley  •  1994   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Kilty  •  1994   Minnesota 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Kimble,  Jr.  •  1990   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Gerald  W.  Kinzelman  •  1969  .  .  .District  of  Columbia 
Edward  J.  and  Marguerite  M.  Kowaleski  •  1988  .  .  .  .Mich. 
Mrs.  R.  Wayne  Kraft  •  1983   Pennsylvania 


Rev.  Robert  Labella  •  1976   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lackamp  •  2002   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Vern  Lahart  •  1993   Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Linney  •  1992   New  Jersey 

Paul  and  Martha  Lohmeyer  •  1976   Maryland 

Mr.  Bruce  H.  McBirney  •  2002   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McCarthy  •  1988   New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  C.  McGroddy  •  2000   New  York 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Menkhaus  •  1983   New  York 

Deacon  Bartholomew  J.  Merella  •  1991   Maryland 

Gale  and  Angela  Metzger  •1991   New  Jersey 

John  M.  and  Charlotte  S.  Newman,  Jr.  •  1988   Ohio 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1982   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien  •  1983   New  York 

Rev.  John  J.  O'Callaghan,  S.J.  •  2001   Illinois 

Jonathan  and  Shirley  O'Herron  Foundation  •  1998  .Conn. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Neil  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  •  1995   Connecticut 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Oechsle  •  1993   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Orlowicz  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne  •  1994   New  York 

Mr.  John  R.  Page  •  1987   Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Parry  •  1988   Florida 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Raispis  •  1988   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Roach  •  1991  New  York 

Most  Rev.  John  R.  Roach,  D.D.  •  1992   Minnesota 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  •  1999   Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Schwengber  •  2001   Nevada 

Dr.  A.  Lois  Scully  •  1989  California 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Senghas  •  1994   Maine 

Robert  L.  and  Ellen  Shafer  •  1996   New  York 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Smith,  Jr.  •  1983   Oregon 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Stace  •  1998   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Gregory  Stephen  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ronald  J.  Swett  •  1995   California 

Ms.  Patricia  S.  Trainer  •  2002   Washington 

Mrs.  Agnes  N.  Williams  •  1992   Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki,  Jr.  •  1977   Maryland 
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The  John  Courtney  Murray  Associates 


$300  or  more 


Jesuit  Fathers  of  Holy  Name  •  2002   Louisiana 

Philip  Morris  Companies,  Inc.  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  James  Akata  •  1981  Hawaii 

William  and  Mary  Ard  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Miss  Phyllis  P.  Aver  •  1992  Arizona 

Rev.  Timothy  F.  Babcock  •  1984  Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barn,-  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Becker  •  1983  ...South  Carolina 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Beirne,  S.J.  •  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Abigail  M.  Benkeser  •  1999  Indiana 

Ms.  Adelaide  E.  Bialek  •  1987  Illinois 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Bishop  •  1983  New  Jersey 

The  Estate  of  Daniel  Brady  •  1987   New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Breen  •  1990  Texas 

Mr.  James  W.  R.  Brown  •  1 994  Nebraska 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Buscarino  •  1998   N.J. 

Dr.  Vincent  P.  Butler,  Jr.  •  1982  New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  •  1998  Florida 

.Mr.  Robert  E.  Campbell  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  ThomasJ.  Campbell,  Sr.  •  2001   Pennsylvania 

In  Memory  of  Tess  Capone  •  1987  New  York 

The  Drs.  Michael  and  Jean  Cavanaugh  •  197''  111. 

Ms.  Blanche  Childs  •  1978  Illinois 

Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Clancy  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  .Anthony  J.  Colucci,  Jr.  •  1993  New  York 

Msgr.  F.  Mian  Conlan  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Charles  L.  Conlon,  M.D.  •  1997  Texas 

John  M.  and  Katherine  W.  Conroy  •  2000  N.Y. 

Ms.  Judith  G.  Cook  •  1996   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  J.  Costello  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Peter  Costiglio  •  1995   New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Craig,  Jr.  •  1991  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Patricia  C.  Crean  •  1990  New  York 

Mrs.  Miriam  Curnin  •  1993  New  York 

Bishop  Thomas  Curry  •  1989  California 

Baudouin  de  Marcken  •  1987  Minnesota 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982   Florida 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscoll,  Jr.  •  1992  N.J. 


Ms.  Barbara  A.  Durbin  •  1987  Arizona 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Dwan  •  1998  California 

Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Fadden,  Ph.D.  •  1997  . ..Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fahey  •  1990  New  York 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Alfredo  J.  Fernandes,  Jr.  •  1993  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Figge  •  1995  Maryland 

Ms.  Patricia  T.  Finan  •  1994  New  York 

Ms.  Helen  F.  Findlay  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Cancer  •  1990  Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Gellner  •  2001  Mary  land 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Gilligan  •  1988  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Goldschmidt  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  •  1993   New  York 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Halleron  •  2001   New  York 

Major  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Jack  L.  Hancock  •  1990  ...Calif. 

Ms.  Martha  Hanns  •  1998  Washington 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Hartung  •  1987   New  York 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  Hickman  •  1988  N.J. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Hoenemeyer  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Holden  •  2001  New  York 

Mrs.  Jane  Wolford  Hughes  •  1989  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  J.  Jensen  •  1988  Arizona 

Rev.  William  D.  Karg  •  1998  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Keough  •  1991  Georgia 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Kountz  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  John  P.  Lawler  •  1981   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leitzinger  •  1994  Ohio 

Dr.  ArthurJ.  Lennon.Jr.  •  1977  New  York 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Litzler  •  1993  Ohio 

Mr.  William  R.  Loichot  •  1998   Virginia 

Ms.  Patricia  Lyons  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Macavoy  •  2001   Virginia 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Maher  •  1997  New  York 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Maher  •  1995  Illinois 

James  F.  and  Kathleen  E.  Martin  •  1995  Illinois 

Mr.  John  J.  McCann  •  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  David  M.  McDonald  •  1988   Connecticut 


Rev.  John  P.  McDonough  •  1982   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Martin  M.  McLaughlin  •  1999  Virginia 

Marita  L.  McMahon  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  R.  McManus  •  1981  Mass. 

Dr.  O.  Fred  Miller,  III  •  1982  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  James  A.  Moloney  •  1997  Michigan 

Mrs.  Anne  Morris  •  1993  North  Carolina 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Moynihan  •  1996  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Joseph  Murgola  •  1985  ...Tex. 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Murray  •  1969  Connecticut 

Col.  John  F.  Murray,  (USA,  RET.)  •  1983  Georgia 

Mr.  Paul  W.  O'Connell  •  1988   Michigan 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  •  1995   Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocki  •  1993  California 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  •  1988   Maryland 

Mrs.  Elinor  Myers  Rees  •  2000  Georgia 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Roberts  •  1987  Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Rozwadowski  •  1974  Pa. 

Mr.  Eduardo  Rabello  Sa  Silva  •  1995  Florida 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Schoonmaker  •  2000  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sexton  •  1988  Arizona 

Mr.  Ward  A.  Shanahan  •  1991  Montana 

Ms.  Katherine  E.  Shaw  •  1999  Alaska 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sueper  •  1988  Missouri 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  John  A.  Sweeney  •  1993  Minnesota 

Mr.  George  M.  Taber  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Thompson  •  1992   Pa. 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  •  1995  Texas 

Ms.  Jo  Goeke  Vallo  •  1980  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Verhelle  •  1995  ...Michigan 

Dr.  Theresa  A.  Walls,  D.O.  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Most  Rev.  Rembert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B.  •  1982...Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Weiss  •  1987  Germany 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Wendelken  •  1988   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson  •  1987  ...Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Winters  •  2002  Washington 

Mrs.  Catherine  Spohn  Wolff  •  1983   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Zolper  •  1993  Delaware 

Mr.  James  ).  Zwolenik  •  1983  ....District  of  Columbia 


The  Saint  Edmund  Campion  Associates 


$200  or  more 


!  loly  Mother  Consolation  Church  •  2000  Wis. 

Jesuit  Comm.,  Univ.  of  San  Francisco  •  2000  ....Calif. 

Loyola  Press  •  1993  Illinois 

Mr.  John  C.  Altmiller  •  1999  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Amen  •  2000  ....Connecticut 

FY.  John  Anderson  •  2001   Georgia 

Ramon  M.  Andreu,  S.J.  •  1998   California 

William  and  Mary  Ard  •  1998  New  Jersey 


Ms.  R.  D.  Arenth  •  1997   Virginia 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Artz  •  1994  Montana 

Ms.  Maria  J.  Avila  •  2002   Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Clare  Bachman  •  1992  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  A.  Baker,  Jr.  •  1996  South  Carolina 

Ms.  Conchita  Balinong  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Russell  Ball  •  2001  New  York 

Mr.  William  E.  Bandon  •  1989  New  York 

Anonymous  •  1987   Missouri 

Dr.  A.  Sidney  Barntt,  III  •  2001   Virginia 

Mr.  Michael  F.  Barry  •  2002  Virginia 

Rev.  A4sgr.  Howard  B.  Basler  •  1985   New  York 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Bates  •  1987  New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Beckman  •  1987  Ohio 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  •  1995  New  Jersey 


Mr.  Daniel  J.  Begley  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr  •  2000  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Beveridge  •  1990  California 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Biggane  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Rosemary  T.  Billy  •  2001   Oklahoma 

Ms.  Mariel  Birnbaumer  •  1997  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Bitetti  •  1991  Virginia 

Rev.  Melvin  C.  Blanchette,  S.S.  •  1989  California 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Florence  Blyskal  •  2001  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Boetig  •  1994  Virginia 

Rev.  Bernard  R.  Bonnot  •  1990  California 

Mr.  Peter  P.  Bosco  •  1998  New  York 

Air.  Jeffrey  J.  Bowe  •  1995  Massachusetts 

LTC  (Ret.)  Michael  R.  Bowen,  M.D.  •  2002  Colo. 

Mr.  John  E.  Bowler  •  1989  North  Carolina 
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Rev.  Edward  C.  Bradley,  S.J.,  M.D.  •  1993   Pa. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Brady  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Bernard  T.  Brennan  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  James  P.  Brennan  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Brennan  •  2002  N.J. 

Ms.  Megan  Maher  Brennan  •  2002   Michigan 

Mr.  Matt  Brohack  •  2002  Minnesota 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Levi  A.  Brown  •  1997  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EmmettJ.  Burke  •  1992  Washington 

Mr.  David  G.  Burton  •  1996  Delaware 

Miss  M.  Louise  Butler  •  1987   Massachusetts 

A  Friend  •  1983   Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Harry  J.  Byrne  •  1987  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  Cahill  •  1981  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  •  1985   New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  •  1989  Ohio 

Rev.  Louis  ).  Cameli  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  Pat  W.  Camerino  •  1983   Texas 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  •  1987  ....Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Carfagna  •  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  William  A.  Carroll  •  1992  Massachusetts 

Miss  Ruth  Carroll  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

In  Mem.  of  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Tuohy  •  1980. N.J. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Carville  •  1982   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Caspar  •  1991   Connecticut 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Chasse  •  1995   New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Christie  •  2001   Virginia 

Mrs.  Dolores  L.  Christie  •  2001   Ohio 

Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  Chubb  •  1997   New  York 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Ciuba  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  darken,  Jr.  •  1998  New  Jersey 

In  Mem.  of  Dolores  Lledo  Climaco  •  1985  Wyo. 

Mr.  John  J.  Cloran  •  2001   Canada 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  F.  Coffey  •  1987   New  York 

Mrs.  Carol  Ohmer  Collins  •  1994  Florida 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Colohan  •  2001   Connecticut 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  •  1997  Florida 

Ms.  Julia  Comely  •  1999  New  York 

Philip  T.  Cortese,  M.D.  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Cossette  •  1993   Minnesota 

Ms.  Doris  J.  Costello  •  1997   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Covey,  Jr.  •  1987   Illinois 

A.  Paul  Cravedi  •  2001   Massachusetts 

PatS.  Cronin  •  2001   Illinois 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Cullen  •  2000  New  York 

RickyJ.  Curotto  •  1999  California 

Mr.  John  T.  Curtin  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Ray  D'Angelo  •  1998  Ohio 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Dailey  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Gerard  and  Catherine  Dalcourt  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Davis  •  2001  Alabama 

Mr.  Harris  Davis  •  2002  South  Dakota 

Mr.  John  P.  Day  •  1997  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Dear  •  1987  Maryland 

Rev.  Anthony  G.  DeLuca  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  DeNatale  •  1991  Mass. 

Msgr.  Conrad  R.  Dietz  •  1998   New  York 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Diffley,  M.M.  •  1985  New  York 

Ms.  Margaret  F.  Dimond  •  2002   Washington 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Dineen  •  2001  Alabama 

Ms.  Dorothy  Dockery  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Donohue  •  1983   Florida 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Donovan  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  •  1974  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  J.  Duane,  Jr.  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Duggan  •  1989  ...Massachusetts 


Ms.  Lucetta  Dunn  •  2002   California 

Ms.  Margaret  A.  Dwyer  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  F.  Edwards  •  1988   Connecticut 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Egan  •  2002  ..Nebraska 

Mr.  John  Ehmann  •  1988  Indiana 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Ehret  •  2001   Arizona 

Rev.  Frederick  M.  Fid  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  J.  Ellet  •  1995  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Eric  J.  Emanuel  •  1997   California 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Endress  •  1998  Indiana 

Mr.  Howard  L.  English,  Jr.  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Eno  •  1996  Vermont 

Mr.  J.  Michael  Ermiger  •  1996  Michigan 

Fr.  James  Erps,  S.J.  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Esperseth  •  2002.... Arizona 

Mrs.  Eileen  F.  Essaye  •  2000  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Rolando  Estrada-Gordillo  •  1998   Texas 

Thomas  and  Ellen  Ewens  •  1997  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Ewers  •  1994  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Airs.  John  J.  Falzon  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Gregory  P.  Falzon  •  2001  New  Jersey 

Richard  J.  and  Ann  L.  Faustich  •  1995   Mass. 

Mr.  Michael  S.  Feeley  •  2002   California 

Mrs.  May  H.  Fister  •  2001  Georgia 

Rev.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  •  1991  New  York 

Ms.  Nancy  Fiumara  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  Flaherty  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Flynn  •  1982  Illinois 

Rev.  James  B.  Flynn,  Ph.D.  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Terence  M.  Flynn  •  2001   California 

Rev.  George  V.  Fogarty  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Formica  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Fox,  Sr.  •  1999  ....California 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Foy  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Foy  •  2000  Ohio 

.Anonymous  •  1989   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Freeland  •  1998   New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Fritz,  Jr  •  2002  Louisiana 

Mr.  Zachary  Furqueron  •  2002   New  York 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher  •  1991  New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Ellen  Gamble  •  1997  ..California 

Miss  Floramay  Gannon  •  1977  New  York 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Gillin,  S.J.  •  2001  ....South  Carolina 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Glynn  •  1998  Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Goodfellow  •  1999  New  Mexico 

Mr.  George  G.  Goodrich  •  2000  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Gordon  •  2000  California 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Gorman  •  1990  California 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Grawey  •  1973  Illinois 

Ms.  Maria  Graziano  •  2001   New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Griffin  •  1985  ..South  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Grosh  ek  •  1998  ...Colorado 

Rev.  RichardJ.  Groshek  •  1988  Alichigan 

Mr.  John  F.  Grundhofer  •  2000  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Guerin  •  1985   D.C. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Gumerlock  •  1996  Oklahoma 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  D.  Habiger  •  1988  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hagman  •  1999  California 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  •  1997  Washington 

Ms.  Karen  Hall  •  2002   California 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Ham  •  2002  Virginia 

Msgr.  John  Harrington  •  1995  Massachusetts 

Lee  and  Cathy  Harrison  •  2001   Kansas 

Judge  William  T.  Hart  •  1991  Illinois 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  •  2000  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  •  1983   Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hayes  •  2001  New  York 


Mr.  Carl  A.  Hechmer,  Jr.  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  H.  Hedrick  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Mr.  WilliamJ.  Heimbuch,  Esq.  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Rev.  S.  Heina  •  1998   Kansas 

Mr.  and  Airs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  •  1987   N.H. 

Mr.  John  D.  Herrick  •  1999  Florida 

Rev.  CharlesJ.  Hiebl  •  1991  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Hinkle  •  1983   New  York 

Most  Rev.  James  R.  Hoffman  •  1998  Ohio 

Mr.  Clement  J.  Holgate  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Br.  Edmund  Holmes  •  2001   New  York 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  •  1996  Vermont 

Most  Rev.  Howard  J.  Hubbard  •  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  Mary  O'Kelly  Hughes  •  1998  New  York 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  •  1991  Ky. 

Pauline  M.Jackson,  M.D.  •  1983  Wisconsin 

Air.  and  Airs.  Joseph  J.  Jeno  •  1991  California 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.Johns  •  1997  Alassachusetts 

Air.  and  Airs.  Horace  C.Jones,  II  •  1988  Mass. 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  •  1985   New  York 

Alsgr.  Milam  J.  Joseph  •  1996  Texas 

Ms.  Irena  Kairys  •  1993  Illinois 

Rev.  Ronald  N.  Kalas  •  1988  Illinois 

Anonymous  •  2001   Alichigan 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Christopher  F.  Kane  •  2002  Virginia 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Kash  •  1999  Illinois 

Rev.  James  A.  Kastner  •  1988  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  VirgilijusA.  Kaulius  •  1987  Canada 

Francis  X.  Keeley,  M.D.  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Dorothy  Al.  Keenan  •  1987   Wisconsin 

Mr.  William  V.  Kelley  •  1983  Washington 

Ms.  .Ann  C.  Kelley  •  1998  Texas 

Jim  and  Mary  Lou  Kelly  •  1990  New  York 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Kelly- Wright  •  2002  Minnesota 

Mr.  James  S.  Kernan,  Jr.  •  1983   New  York 

Rev.  Ronald  M.  Ketteler  •  1988  Kentucky 

Barbara  S.  Kiernan,  Ph.  D.  •  2001  Georgia 

Rev.  Eugene  Al.  Kilbride  •  1998  Connecticut 

Rev.  B.  D.  Killeen  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Kirker  •  2002  Georgia 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Knight.  Jr.  •  1990  Connecticut 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  •  1998   Florida 

Air.  Gregory  E.  Koster  •  1988   New  York 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Koszarek  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Kraker  •  2002  Ohio 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  La  Plante  •  1995   Minnesota 

Dr.  David  G.  La  Pointe  •  2000  New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  La  Voie  •  1-990  New  Mexico 

Dr.  Eugene  G.  Laforet  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Julia  A.  Lane  •  1989  Illinois 

Air.  Christopher  Lane  •  2000  Colorado 

Msgr.  Richard  P.  LaRocque  •  1996  Connecticut 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Michalski  •  2002   Mo. 

Air.  John  F.  Lawlor  •  1990  Alassachusetts 

Col.  James  E.  Lawrence,  USAF  (Ret.)  •  1999  Va. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Lechner  •  1988  Florida 

Mr.  James  J.  Lennon  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Sarah  N.  Leonard  •  2002  New  York 

Rev.  Paul  Locatelli,  S.J.  •  2000  California 

Air.  Bernard  P.  Long  •  1997   Connecticut 

Ms.  Katherine  M.  Lorenz  •  1992  Illinois 

Ms.  Isabelle  C.  Loughlin  •  1981  New  York 

Dennis  and  Pam  Lucey  •  1998  Virginia 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Luck  •  1993   Nevada 

Mr.  Albert  F.  Luckas  •  1995  Wisconsin 

Air.  Gregory  Ludovic  •  1 990   Massachusetts 
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John  J.  Lynch,  M.D.  •  1999   District  of  Columbia 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Lyons  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Frank  J.  and  Mary  T.  Macchiarola  •  1995  ..New  York 

Miss  Jane  M.  MacDermott  •  1985  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Frank W.  Macdonald  •  1985   Louisiana 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Mack  •  1988  Michigan 

Air.  John  B.  Madden,  Jr.  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Mahan  •  1995  N.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Maher,  Jr.  •  1993   Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Malloy  •  1992   Conn. 

Rev.  Edward  Maloney,  S.J.  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  Manley  •  1997  Illinois 

Mrs.  Maryanne  Manning  •  2000  New  York 

Ms.  Anne  M.  Mannion  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Marcalus  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  John  C.  Marous  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  John  R.  Mastalski  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Matonti  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Mary  F.  Matthews  •  2002   Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  McAlister  •  2001  .New  Jersey- 
Ms.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy  •  1992  Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  McConnell  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Michael  J.  McCue  •  2002  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  McDermott  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  McDonagh  •  1991  Illinois 

Rev.  Paul  F.  McDonald  •  1982  Texas 

William  and  Kathleen  McDonough  •  2002  Minn. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  McElaney  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  John  J.  McEneaney  •  1988  South  Dakota 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGohey  •  1996  North  Carolina 

Msgr.  .Andrew  J.  McGowan  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Fr.  Patrick  McGurk  •  2000  Montana 

Deacon  and  Mrs.  Ronald  L.  Mclntyre  •  1990  ...Mich. 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  •  1993   New  York 

Rev.  Michael  C.  McKeon  •  2001  California 

Fr.  Edward  M.  McMahon  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Robert  T.  McManus  •  1989  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Miriam  F.  Meehan  •  1998  New  York 

Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Meier  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Gerald  A.  Meisel  •  1998  California 

Anonymous  •  1 995  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Memmel  •  1991  Illinois 

Miss  Julie  Merklin  •  1994  Kansas 

Gail  W.  and  Francis  J.  Mertz  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Metcalf  •  2002   Virginia 

Mr.  John  E.  Metzler  •  2000  Virginia 

xMr.  John  J.  Michalicka  •  1997  Oklahoma 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  J.  Milani  •  1987  California 

Mr.  Robert  Folger  Miller  •  1995  California 

Col.  Lawrence  P.  Monuteaux,  (Ret.)  •  1999  Wash. 

Ms.  Mary  Rosalie  Moore  •  1979  California 

Ms.  .Mary  A.  Moore  •  2000  California 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Moran  •  1987   California 

Mr.  Melanie  M.  Morey  •  2000  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Moritz  •  1988  Arizona 

Rev.  Richard  B.  Morrow  •  1998  Georgia 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Moseley  •  1997  New  York 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Mueller  •  1988  Indiana 

Rev.  Roger  P.  Mullaney  •  1988  Illinois 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Mullin  •  1972  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  M.  Munroe  •  2001   New  York 

Mr.  George  W.  Murphy  •  1991  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Murphy  •  2000  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Ellen  Murray  •  2001   New  York 

Mrs.  Sharon  Muscarelle  •  1996  New  Jersev 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Nastasi  •  1986  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  William  P.  Neis  •  1990  Mississippi 


Anonymous  •  1 969  Missouri 

Mrs.  Angela  M.  Nolan  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Nolan,  Jr.  •  1999  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Alia  O'Brien  •  1989  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Charles  J.  O'Connell  •  1994  New  York 

Mr.  William  J.  O'Connell  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  O'Connor  •  1988  Wash. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  J.  O'Connor  •  1989  Georgia 

Mr.  John  K.  O'Connor  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  M.  O'Donnell  •  1988  Pa. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J.  •  1987   New  York 

Jim  and  Joan  O'Hayer  •  1989  Florida 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  O'Loane  •  1996   California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  O'Malley  •  1980  Colorado 

Ms.  Theresa  E.  O'Mara  •  1997   New  York 

Mrs.  F.J.  O'Neill  •  1991  Ohio 

Rev.  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  1990  California 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  O'Sullivan  •  1979  Illinois 

Edward  and  Shirley  Oleksak  •  1979  Florida 

Harry  Olsen  •  1985  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Ott  •  1996  Louisiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Padgett  •  2001   NY. 

Jacques  and  Karen  Pasquier  •  1998  Michigan 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Patocka  •  1999  Maryland 

Fred  and  Orpha  Partridge  •  2000  Colorado 

Most  Rev.  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  P.  Pawl  •  1983   Illinois 

Rev.  Steven  J.  Peterson  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Burdette  N.  Peterson  •  1991   Ohio 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Pfarr  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Dorothea  Pile  •  1998   Colorado 

Rev.  James  H.  Plough  •  1998  Colorado 

Mr.  John  A.  Pocs  •  1988   Ohio 

Ms.  Mary  Pope-Handy  •  2002  California 

Mr.  and  xMrs.  John  P.  Power  •  1974  New  York 

Mr.  James  E.  Power  •  1982  New  Jersey 

Anonymous  •  1999   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Quinnjr.  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Raskauskas  •  2000   Maryland 

Mr.  AlexJ.  Ravnik  •  1988  California 

David  and  Margaret  Read  •  1998  Washington 

Rev.  Reginald  A.  Redlon,  O.F.M.  •  1987. ...New  York 

Mr.  George  E.  Reid  •  1995   New  York 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Reilly  •  1983  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Reilly  •  1995  Texas 

Ms.  Maria  C.  Reynolds  •  1996  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  R.  Riario  •  1979  ....New  Jersey 

Fr.  Michael  Ricker  •  2001  Ohio 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ricketts  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Rieger  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Robbins  •  1994  New  York 

.Mr.  Kevin  P.  Roddy  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Rogers  •  1988  Iowa 

Ms.  Carole  G.  Rogers  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Msgr.  John  Rowan  •  2002   New  York 

.Mr.  Bernard  C.  Rudegeair  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Man-  A.  Rudloff  •  2001   Missouri 

F.  Edwards  Rushton,  M.D.  •  2000  Florida 

Fr.  Clifford  F.  Ruskowski  •  1999  Michigan 

Ms.  Mary  K.  Rutherfurd  •  1995  New  York 

Dr.  Wayne  L.  Ryan  •  1 996  Nebraska 

Mr.  Jorge  E.  Salom  •  2000....f.  Texas 

Anonymous  •  1995   Massachusetts 

Dr.  Madeline  Sapienza  •  2001  ....District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schafer  •  1997   Virginia 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Scherr  •  1977  Nebraska 

Mr.  Raphael  P.  Schlingerman  •  1969  Minnesota 


Mr.  John  B.  Schlosser  •  1989  Ohio 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Schmitt  •  1985   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  Schumann  •  1993   Arizona 

Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Selhorst  •  2002  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Senser  •  2001  Virginia 

Ms.  Katherine  E.  Shaw  •  1999  Alaska 

Als.  Kathleen  H.  Shea  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Michael  M.  and  Phyllis  Shea  •  2000  California 

George  D.  Sheehan  •  1997  New  York 

C.  G.  Sheehan  •  2000  Illinois 

Mr.  M.J.  Sinnott  •  1987  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Sinnott  •  1970. ..New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Sktilina  •  2000  Ohio 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Smith  •  1993   California 

Larry  Smith  •  1999  Colorado 

Most  Rev.  JohnJ.  Snyder,  D.D.  •  1977   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Spollen  •  1982   New  York 

Anonymous  •  1987  Virginia 

Mrs.  Gail  L.  Sturdevant  •  1995  Kansas 

Ms.  Clara  C.  Sullivan  •  1998  Nebraska 

Rev. JohnJ.  Sullivan  •  1987  Ohio 

Philip  R.  Sullivan,  M.D.  •  2001   Massachusetts 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sutherland  •  1993   Michigan 

Rev.  James  R.  Swiat  •  1990  Michigan 

Mr.  James  R.  Tansor  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Taylor  •  1997   North  Carolina 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thomas  •  1992   Indiana 

Most  Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D.  •  1993  S.C. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Tobin  •  1991  New  York 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Todd  •  1987   Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  Torres  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Trainor  •  1999  Ohio 

Ms.  Man' Jane  Treichel  •  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Trumpbour  •  1969  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  J.  Tucker,  Jr.  •  1983  Missouri 

Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Vanderslice  •  1989  Maryland 

Ms.  Lillian  D.  Viacava  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Volz  •  1996  Texas 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Walker  •  1985   Florida 

Charles  R.  and  Mariane  Walsh  •  1993  New  York 

Msgr.  John  C.  Ward  •  1988  Minnesota 

Anonymous  •  1999  Colorado 

Col.  (Ret.)  Bernard  A.  Waxstein,  Jr.  •  1996  Calif. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Whitney  •  1997  New  York 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Whitsitt  •  1988   Texas 

Ambassador  Jean  M.  Wilkowski  •  1993  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Woychick  •  1996  Idaho 

Rev.  George  E.  Wuellner  •  1993  Illinois 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Yolles  •  1983  Illinois 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Young  •  1977  New  York 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Zajac  •  2001  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuber  •  1982  Michigan 
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The  Associates 


$150  or  more 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  •  1984  Wisconsin 

Andrews  McMeel  Universal  Foundation  •  1978. ..Mo. 

Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Providence  •  2002   Missouri 

St.  Peter's  College  Jesuits  •  1996  New  Jersey 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Church  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Andrew  D.  Aaron  •  2001  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konstanty  Adack  •  1997  ...Pennsylvania 

Miss  Lillian  Adami  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Anonymous  •  1998  Illinois 

Ms.  Paulita  M.  Ahearn  •  1997  New  York 

Anthony  C.  and  Julia  S.  Albrecht  •  1993  Maryland 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Trusler  Alexander  •  1977   Tennessee 

Ms.  Celine  M.  Allen  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Anderson,  M.D.  •  2001   Indiana 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Andes  •  1995  New  York 

Jacquelyn  M.  Andre'  •  2002   California 

Mr.  William  J.  Andrews  •  1999  Michigan 

Rev.  Carl  J.  Arico  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Daniel  K.  Arnold  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Burton  W.  Arnold  •  2000  Texas 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Auffenberg  •  2001   Missouri 

Airs.  Elizabeth  R.  Augenblick  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Arthur  A.  Bacher  •  1998   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Baecher  •  1983  New  York 

Ms.  EdwinaM.  Baehr  •  1983   Louisiana 

Ms.  Mary-D.  Baggot  •  1996  California 

Mrs.  Angela  A.  Baker  •  2001  Texas 

Ms.  Geraldine  Baldwin  •  1987   New  York 

Rev.  James  Balint  •  1994  Texas 

Ms.  Dorothy  P.  Balme  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Cecilia  C.  Balog  •  1992  Virginia 

Rev.  Chuck  Baptiste  •  1999  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Barnet  •  1989  Nevada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Bauer  •  1982  Oklahoma 

Mary  Lou  Baumann  •  2001   New  York 

Ms.  Joanne  Elden  Beale  •  2002  D.C. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Beauregard  •  1998  Michigan 

Mr.  Vincent  H.  Beckman  •  1982   Ohio 

Rev.  Matt  Bednarz  •  1989  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Behrends  •  1990  Maryland 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Behrendt  •  2001   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Beland  •  1991  Florida 

Mr.  John  Belian  •  1997  Minnesota 

Jeanne  R.  Bell  •  1998  California 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  •  1994  California 

Ms.  Carolyn  K.  Bensel  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  C.  Bentz  •  1990  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Gerard  H.  Berner  •  1988   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Berner  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Milton  and  Paula  Lawton  Bevington  •  1988  ..Georgia 

Ms.  Marianne  Bilyck  •  1992  California 

Ms.  Norah  M.  Bischoff  •  1998   New  York 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Bissinger  •  1989  Maryland 

Rev.  Richard  Blinn,  S.J.  •  1994  California 

Rev.  Lawrence  Bock  •  1986   Connecticut 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  •  1983   California 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bottini  •  1997   Missouri 

Mr.  William  G.  Bowe  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyle  •  1987  Virginia 

Rev.  John  P.  Boyle  •  1988   Iowa 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Boyle  •  2003  Illinois 


Mr.  Michael  C.  Braun  •  2002  Wisconsin 

Dr.  Otfried  Brauns-Packenius  •  1969  Germany 

In  Memory  of  Rev.  John  LaFarge,  S.J.  •  1969. ...Calif. 

Rev.  Philip  M.  Breen  •  1996  Tennessee 

Dr.  Therese  F.  Brehm-Gruber  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Brennan  •  1991  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Brennan  •  1992   Idaho 

Michael  J.  Brennan,  M.D.  •  1984  Michigan 

Rev.  Lawrence  K.  Breslin  •  1995  Ohio 

Mr.  Maurice  F.  Bresnahan  •  1989  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bresnan  •  2001   New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Brinker  •  2002  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  T.  Brophy  •  1989  Pa. 

Fr.  Douglas  C.  Brougher  •  1999  Louisiana 

Mr.  Clifford  Brown  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Man,'  A.  Bruemmer  •  1991  Missouri 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brumbach  •  1983   California 

Theresa  Krolikowski  Buck  •  1993  West  Virginia 

.Mr.  Ferdinand  Buckley  •  1988  Georgia 

Martin  J.  Bukowski,  M.D.  •  1992   Ohio 

Ms.  BobbyeJ.  Burke  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  William  James  Burke  •  1997  Connecticut 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Burke,  III  •  2002   Texas 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Bushnell  •  2002  Virginia 

Rev.  Michael  T.  Buttner  •  1999  Florida 

Dr.  Karl  W.  Butzer  •  2001  Texas 

Amity  Pierce  Buxton,  Ph.D  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Byrne  •  1983   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Anna  M.  Byrnes  •  1988   Connecticut 

Mr.  AnthonyJ.  Cacchione  •  1983   Maryland 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Cahill  •  1997   California 

Rev.  NicholasJ.  Calabro  •  1999  .....Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Callahan  •  2002  Minnesota 

Jorge  L.  Camunas,  M.D.  •  1994  New  York 

Matthew  and  Rita  Canavan  •  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Ligeia  C.  Cannon  •  1996  Nebraska 

Mr.  John  S.  Capocy  •  2002   Illinois 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Carleton  •  1994  Virginia 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Carlson  •  1999  Illinois 

Paul  and  Bridget  Cams  •  2000  Minnesota 

Ms.  Eileen  M.  Carpino  •  1993  Ohio 

Msgr.  James  A.  Carr  •  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Carroll  •  1969  Ohio 

Mrs.  Jacob  T.  Carwile  •  1994  Kansas 

John  M.  Casey,  M.D.  •  1988  California 

Mr.  John  J.  Casey*  1987  Missouri 

Mrs.  Douglas  Clark  •  1987  Florida 

Ms.  Ida  Ogrady  Clark  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Clarke  •  1985  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  Clarkson  •  1995   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Clearyjr.  •  1992...Mchigan 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  F.  Coffey  •  1987   New  York 

William  L.  Coffey,  Jr.,  M.D.  •  1990  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman  •  1988  Mass. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  Colligan  •  1989   New  York 

Mrs.  James  D.  Collins  •  1988  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Collins  •  1988   Maryland 

F.  Farrell  Collins,  Jr.,  M.D.  •  1979  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  •  1995   Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Collopy  •  1995  Colorado 

Deacon  Robert  L.  Connelly  •  1994  Maryland 

Mr.  William  S.  Connolly  •  1993   Florida 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Connors  •  1998   Massachusetts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  RaymondJ.  Cooke  •  2001  Arizona 

Mr.  Patrick  Cooney  •  1985  New  York 

William  P.  Cooney,  M.D.  •  1998  Minnesota 

Jerome  F.  Cordes,  M.D.  •  1998  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Corry  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Cottrell  •  1994  Florida 

In  Memory  of  Marjorie  R.  Scott  •  1988   Illinois 

Air.  Joseph  P.  Coughlin  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Courtney  •  1987  Delaware 

Mr.  David  L.  Coveney  •  1983   New  York 

Mr.  John  D.  Crawford  •  1994  Illinois 

James  H.  Cremin,  M.D.  •  1987   California 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crimmins  •  2001  Connecticut 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Cronin  •  1995   Maryland 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Crowley,  D.D.  •  1991  ....Indiana 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Crowley  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Andrew  Cuccio  •  1973   Illinois 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Culkin  •  1988   New  York 

Rev.  John  F.  Cullinan  •  2002  Arizona 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  •  1995   New  York 

Timothy  Curran,  M.D.  •  1989  Florida 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Curtis  •  1985  Washington 

Mrs.  Sally  Dacey  •  2001   New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  John  K.  Daly  •  1991  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  T.  Daly  •  1985   Michigan 

Rev.  James  J.  Daly  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Daly  •  2000  Missouri 

Ms.  Rosemary  Darmstadt  •  1998   New  York 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  De  Groat  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Delaney  •  1988   Texas 

Ms.  Frances  I.  Delany  •  1985  Hawaii 

Mr.  Andre  L.  Delbecq  •  1999  California 

John  J.  Dennehy,  M.D.  •  1983  Pennsylvania 

Anonymous  •  1969  Louisiana 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  •  2000  Arizona 

Rev.  James  Di  Giacomo,  S.J.  •  1995   New  York 

Helen  Di  Iorio  •  1999  Illinois 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Dillon  •  1996  Michigan 

Marie  A.  Dillon  •  2000  Kansas 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dincher  •  1989  Illinois 

Mr.  William  S.  Dinger  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Diringer  •  1989  Ohio 

In  Memory  of  Henry  J.  Dixon  •  1982  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Jerome  A.  Dixon  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Doherty  •  r991  Florida 

Mrs.  Joan  Balme  Donahue  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Donahue  •  1998  Mass. 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Donahue  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  StevenJ.  Donaldson  •  1997   Washington 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  Donegan  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  •  1993   Connecticut 

Most  Rev.  Robert  W.  Donnelly  •  1987  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Donovan  •  1992  Kentucky 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Donovan  •  2002  Arizona 

Rev.  Peter  C.  Dooley  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Dooling  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Dowd  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Patrick  T.  Dowling  •  1995  California 

Mrs.  William  Downey  •  1985  Illinois 

Capt.  J.  M.  Draddy  •  1999  Florida 

Ms.  Pauline  S.  Drawver  •  1988  Illinois 

Mr.  James  C.  Driscoll,  Jr.  •  1983   Connecticut 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dundon  •  2001  Virginia 
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Dr.  Menevc  Dunham  •  2001   Florida 

I  )r.  E  Catherine  Dunn  •  1988  Maryland 

Michael  and  Susan  Dunn  •  1999  Maryland 

Mr  David  J.  Dunne, Jr.  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dupont  •  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Dusinajr.  •  1989  Michigan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Dwyer  •  1990  Illinois 

Rev.  William  F.  Eckert  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Egan  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  E.  Egan  •  1983  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Eisele  •  2001  Virginia 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  M.D.  •  1991  Florida 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Ellison  •  2002  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Nicholas  Falco  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Faulkner  •  1988  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Fay  •  1986  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Feiler  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Lawrence  Ferlan  •  2002  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  Ferrara  •  1 980  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Feuerherd  •  1988  New  York 

Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Fiedler  •  1982  Illinois 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Field  •  2002   Virginia 

Ms.  Diane  M.  Filbin  •  1993   Illinois 

Mr.  George  A.  Fischer  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Firri  •  1990  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Phyllis  Fitzgerald  •  2002   New  York 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Fitzgerald  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  J.  Terrence  Fitzgerald  •  1999  Utah 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  •  1999  D.C. 

Mr.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  2002  California 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Flannerv  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  W.  Fleming,  M.D.  •  1992  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  James  J.  Foley  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Foley,  Jr.  •  1996  Georgia 

Rev.  Timothy  M.  Foley  •  1996  Missouri 

Mr.  Adrian  M.  Foley,  Jr.  •  2000   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Ford  •  1983  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Fortunato  •  1999  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  J.  Fortune  •  2001   Colorado 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Fostel  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Anthony  F.  Fragola,  M.D.  •  1988  California 

Mr.  William  W.  Frett  •  1969  Illinois 

Rev.  Moritz  Fuchs  •  1998  .....New  York 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  W.  Gaida  •  1989  Tennessee 

Ms.  Marleen  Galas  •  1995  Illinois 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  •  1992   Washington 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Galligan  •  2001   California 

Rev.  Msgr.  David  M.  Gallivan  •  1985  New  York 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Galvin  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Galvin  •  1991   Texas 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Garfield  •  2002   Montana 

Must  Rev.  James  H.  Garland,  D.D.  •  1991  ..Michigan 

Timothy  A.  Garry  •  2002  Ohio 

Ms.  Jean  Gartlan  •  1996  Maryland 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Garvey,  MM  •  2001  California 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Gellner  •  2001   Maryland 

Rev.  John  B.  Gephart  •  1997   Kentucky 

Mr.  Eugene  O.  Gerard  •  2001   California 

Most  Rev.  Peter  L.  Gerety  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  F.  Ghiardi  •  2002   Maryland 

Mr.  NealJ.  Giacomelli  •  2001  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Gibbons  •  1985  Michigan 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Gifford  •  1994  Maryland 

Rev.  Michael  E.  Giglio  •  1993  Florida 

Mr.  Kevin  M.  Gii  •  1988   Maryland 

Mr.  John  T.  Gilbride  •  1994  Connecticut 

Ms.  Claire  M.  Gillespie  •  1985  New  York 


Mr.  Bernard  B.  Gilligan  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  John  E.  Gilmartin  •  1996  Connecticut 

Rev.  Julio  Giulietti  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Gleason  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Glynn  •  1993  New  York 

Most  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Goedert  •  1988  Illinois 

Rudolf  and  Carolyn  Ann  Goetz  •  1995   Michigan 

Mr.  Earl  E.  Goetze  •  2002  California 

Rev.  Stanley  C.  Gorak  •  1993  Nebraska 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Gordon,  Jr.  •  1989  ...Florida 

Ms.  Evelyn  M.  Gorman  •  2002   New  York 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Grace  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Gracyalny  •  1981  Maryland 

Rev.  Harold  P.  Graf*  1993   Arizona 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Graham  •  1983  Kentucky 

Ms.  Theodora  M.  Grant-Katz  •  1989  ....Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Brian  M.  Gray  •  1994  Connecticut 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Greatorex  •  1995   Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Grisdela  •  1989  Michigan 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Grundmayer  •  1983   Minnesota 

Air.  Jose  Guillermo  Guardia  •  1991   Georgia 

Mr.  J.  Ferrel  Guillory  •  1998  North  Carolina 

Lt.  Colonel  David  A.  Haas,  USA,  Ret.  •  1996  Pa. 

Dr.  Edda  1 1.  I  I.ickl  •  2000   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Hagan  •  1990  California 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hagan  •  1996  Washington 

Dr.  Faye  T.  Hagan  •  2000  Mississippi 

Mrs.  Nancy  Haggan-Dobbins  •  2000  Michigan 

Mrs.  Lucie  C.  Hagens  •  1991   California 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Hall  •  2001  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  A.  Haller  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Damian  Halligan,  S.J.  •  2001   New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Halpin  •  1990  Mass. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Hammond  •  1997  Indiana 

James  P.  and  Elizabeth  C.  Hanigan  •  1987  Pa. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanley  •  1989  South  Carolina 

Ms.  Marianne  Hanna  •  2001  Missouri 

Mr.  James  E.  Hardiman  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  M.  Harding  •  1996  Washington 

Mr.  Patrick  Harker  •  2002  New  jersey 

Elizabeth  A.  Karkin  •  2002  New  York 

Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  •  1985  Connecticut 

Richard  H.  and  Jessie  Lvnne  Harris  •  1990  Illinois 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Harrison  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  T.  F.  Hartnagel  •  1987  Canada 

Rev.  Robert  Hawkins  •  2002   Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Bernard  Head  •  1999  Indiana 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Healey  •  1972  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Joseph  \ .  Heane\  •  L993  ..   .New  York 

Ms.  Deirdre  G.  Heilbron  •  2002  Connecticut 

Rev.  Msgr.  Richard  P.  Hendel  •  1988  New  York 

Mrs.  Denyse  Herrmann  •  2001  Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Homer  V.  Hervey  •  1977   Maryland 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.  •  1969. .Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Heyman  •  1987  N.J. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Higgins  •  1993  California 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins  •  1987  D.C. 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Hilbert  •  1984  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hill  •  2001   Washington 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hilly  •  1999  California 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Hoegemeier  •  2001  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hohenadel  •  1995   Illinois 

Mr.  Elmer  J.  Hohm  •  1997  Virginia 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FrancisJ.  Hone  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  N.  A.  Honkamp  •  1988  California 


Mrs.  Jean  S.  Horak  •  1996  Maryland 

Gary  and  Sally  Hubley  •  1990  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Hubley  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Dr.  John  J.  Hurley  •  1993   Illinois 

Mr.  John  J.  Hurley  •  1996  New  York 

Ms.  Margaret  D.  Hutaff  •  1992  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Hynes  •  1992   Rhode  Island 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  •  1987   Illinois 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Iovine  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  A.Jacobs  •  1995   Maryland 

Fr.  William  R.James  •  1995  Alabama 

Mr.  Raymond  F.James, Jr.  •  2000  Texas 

Mrs.  Ralph  R.Johnson  •  1997   Virginia 

Mr.  Phil  Johnston  •  2001   California 

Mrs.  Gerry  U.Jones  •  1996.....  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.Jones  •  1997  Georgia 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Jordan,  Esq.  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Mary  Helen  Jordan  •  1999  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  Ann  Jordan  •  2000  New  York 

Dr.  Carium  Joseph  •  1993   South  Carolina 

Mr.  John  E.Joyce, Jr.  •  1983   New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Patrick  C.Joyce,  Jr.  •  1987  ...Maryland 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Kahlhamer  •  1981  Minnesota 

Msgr.  Peter  V.  Kain  •  1988  New  York 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Kalbian  •  1990  Virginia 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Kane  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  James  K.  Kaufman  •  1988  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Kearns  •  1990  Ohio 

Miss  Patricia  F.  Keating  •  1975  Massachusetts 

Miss  Charlotte  Keating  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Susan  A.  Keefe  •  1980  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kelleher  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  F.  Keller  •  2000  Connecticut 

Ms.  Agnes  M.  Kelnhoter  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy  •  2002  Kansas 

Rev.  Msgr.  Philip  J.  Kenney  •  1985  ..New  Hampshire 

FrancisJ.  Kicsar  •  2002   Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  R.  Kidwell  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  B.  Melvin  Kiernan  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  P.  Killeen  •  1996  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kimball  •  1999  California 

Ms.  Ellen  Marie  King  •  1989   New  York 

Dr.  F.  William  Kirsch  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  J.  Kirwin  •  1995  New  York 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Klauck  •  1994  Arizona 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Knape  •  1990  Florida 

Robert  E.  and  Marie  E.  Knoblock  •  1997  N.J. 

Rev.  William  P.  Knott  •  1990  Arizona 

Rev.  James  E.  Knox  •  1994  Maine 

Rev.  Eugene  R.  Koch  •  1991  Iowa 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Konopka  •  1990  Florida 

Mr.  Lawrence  Konsin  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Kornacki  •  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Frank  Kosednar  •  2000  Arizona 

Mrs.  Ann  T.  Kosko  •  1988   Florida 

Mr.  John  N.  Kotre  •  2001  Michigan 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Koval  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Kowalski  •  1999  Michigan 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Kozakowski  •  2001  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Krainz  •  1989  Texas 

Ms.  June  Kramer  •  19,98  South  Carolina 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Kramer  •  1981  North  Dakota 

Rev.  William  F.  Krlis  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Kroll  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Marie  B.  Kunder  •  1987  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Kunkel  •  1992   Ohio 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kupke  •  1989  New  Jersey 
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Miss  Doris  M.  Laffan  •  1992  New  York 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lauber  •  1983  Missouri 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Lavelle  •  2001   Kentucky 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Lavey  •  1996  Virginia 

Mr.  Francis  C.  LaVigne  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Paul  E.  Lavin  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Ann  G.  Lefever  •  1997  New  York 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Leibrecht  •  1991  Missouri 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Lenkay  •  1982  Ohio 

Mr.  John  A.  Leonard  •  1998   Illinois 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Leonard  •  1985  New  York 

Ms.  Nora  Letourneau  •  2002  Man  kind 

Mr.  John  R.  Leverty  •  1989  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lewis  •  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Lienesch  •  1989  Maryland 

Rev.  Dennis  J.  Loomis,  M.S.  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  LoPinto  •  1989  New  York 

Rev.  Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B.  •  1991  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Lounibos,  Jr.  •  1969  N.Y. 

Mr.  Ken  Lovasik  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Joyce  E.  Lubofsky  •  1987   New  York 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  •  1992  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Lynch  •  1998  ..Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lyons  •  1989  New  York 

Msgr.  Thomas  K.  Mabon  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Charles  F.  MacCarthy  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  MacDonald  •  1999. ..New  York 

Ms.  Mary  MacGillivray  •  1996  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Magovern  •  1985   Pa. 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Maherjr.  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Mahoney  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MarkMahowald  •  1979  Illinois 

Rev.  James  E.  Mallahan  •  1988  Washington 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Malloy,  C.S.C.  •  1988  Indiana 

Rev.  William  D.  Mannion  •  2000  Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Mannix  •  2001  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mariani  •  1993  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Anthony  C.  Marra  •  1 988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Martin  •  1988   Washington 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Martin  •  1987   Nebraska 

Rev.  Msgr.  Kieran  Martin  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Martin  •  1998  Nebraska 

Ms.  Kathryn  Wick  Marx  •  1998  Louisiana 

Dr.  Maurice  F.  P.  Masar  •  1998  Idaho 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Mathews  •  2001  Missouri 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Maynard  •  1993  Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Richard  C.  Maynard  •  1993  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  E.  McAdams  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Lawrence  X.  McCaffrey  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Emily  M.  McCaffrey  •  2002   Georgia 

Msgr.  John  J.  McCann  •  1988  New  York 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  •  1987   Ontario 

Mr.  Donal  F.  McCarthy  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Brian  J.  McCarthy  •  2001  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  McCaughey  •  1988  Calif. 

Mr.  George  B.  McCeney  •  1996  Maryland 

Mr.  James  J.  McConnell  •  1982   New  York 

John  and  Patricia  McCormack  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  McCormick  •  1988   Michigan 

Rev.  Daniel  McCoy,  S.J.  •  1985  Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  •  1987  Mass. 

Ms.  Marie  Therese  McDermott  •  1998  Illinois 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  McDonald  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Alonzo  L.  McDonald  •  2000   Michigan 

Ms.  Catherine  M.  McEvoy  •  1989  New  York 

Rev.  Jude  P.  McGeough  •  1988  Rhode  Island 

Col.  John  J.  McGinn,  (USA  Ret.)  •  1998  D.C. 


Msgr.  Stephen  D.  McGough  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Eugene  F.  McGovern  •  1988  New- York 

Rev.  John  P.  McGovern  •  2002  New-Jersey 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  R.  W.  McGowan,  S.J.  •  1999  New  Mexico 

Ms.  Eileen  P.  McGrath  •  1993  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Stephen  P.  McHenry  •  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  McKay  •  1977   New  York 

Mr.  James  L.  McLafferty  •  2002   Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  McLaughlin  •  1991  ....Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McMahon  •  2000. ...Maryland 

Mr.  Martin  J.  McNamara  •  1991  Maryland 

Patrick  and  Suzanne  McNamara  •  2002  Nebraska 

Miss  Anne  M.  McNeeley  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Harold  O.  McNeil  •  1997  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  McTeigue,  Jr.  •  1986.,.. .Mass. 

Rev.  Norman  P.  McTigue  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Meehan  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Kenneth  U.  Meguire  •  1995   Kentucky 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Mehu  •  1999  District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Meissner  •  1993  Michigan 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Meyer  •  1985  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Julia  Michel  •  2001   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Millea  •  1988  Maryland 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Miller*  1997   Missouri 

Rev.  Theodore  J.  Miller  •  1984  Ohio 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Miller  •  2000  New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Mills  •  1988  Kentucky 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Milos  •  1996  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  David  G.  Mitchell  •  1987  California 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Mitchell  •  1997  Tennessee 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Mitchell  •  1993  California 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyares,  Jr.  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  J.  D.  Monan,  S.J.  •  1989  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Monde!  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  William  J.  Moore  •  1987  Minnesota 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moriarty  •  1988   Maryland 

Rev.  David  G.  Morman  •  1999  North  Dakota 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  •  1982   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Morris  •  1983   California 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Morrisroe  •  1982  Indiana 

Paul  and  Maureen  Moses  •  1993  New  York 

Ms.  Barbara  Mosley  •  2002   Iowa 

Mr.  Jaime  Mosquera  •  1993  Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Rosemary  Mucci  •  1997  New  York 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Anne  Mucci  •  2001   New  Jersey- 
Mrs.  J.  F.  G.  Mudd  •  1996  Missouri 

Rev.  Edmund  D.  Muir  •  1993   Florida 

Rev.  Christopher  Muldoon  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  W.  Mulvey  •  1995  Connecticut 

Rev.  William  Munshower  •  1987  Indiana 

Mr.  William  F.  Murphy  •  1994  New  York 

Ms.  Elizabeth  S.  Murphy  •  1994  Mississippi 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy  •  1988  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Murphy  •  2001  California 

Ms.  Jeanne  Murray  •  1989   Washington 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Murray  •  1995  Maryland 

Rev.  Sean  Murray  •  1997   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Murrin  •  1989  .Pennsylvania 

Mr.  John  J.  Muth  •  2002  Maryland 

Rev.  R.  W.  Nalley  •  1998  Michigan 

Edward  and  Mary  Nallon  •  1985   New  York 

Dr.  Salvatore  J.  Natoli  •  1997  ....District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  JamesJ.  Navagh  •  1983  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  J.  Nellis  •  1995  Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson  •  2000  New-  York 

Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  •  1969  District  of  Columbia 


Col.  John  R.  Nickel  •  2002   California 

Ms.  Kathleen  E.  Noon  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Noone  •  1988  Michigan 

Mr.  JamesJ.  Norton  •  1996  Virginia 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Nugent  •  1993  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O'Brien  •  1988   Nebraska 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  O'Brien  •  1982   New  Jersey 

Rev.  John  E.  O'Brien  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  William  V.  O'Brien  •  2001   D.C. 

Rev.  Jon  J.  O'Brien,  S.J.  •  2002  D.C. 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  O'Connell  •  1980  Florida 

Mr.  John  E.  O'Connor  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Donnell  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  V.  O'Donnell  •  1995  Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  P.  O'Donnell  •  1996  ...Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  J.  O'Donnell  •  1996  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Florence  R.  O'Donovan  •  1988  New  York 

Msgr.  John  J.  O'Hare  •  1996  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  O'Malley  •  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  O'Neill  •  1982   California 

Mr.  I  [any  St.  A.  O'Neill  •  1985  Maryland 

In  Honor  of  Mary  A.  Keefe  •  1993  Michigan 

Mr.  John  M.  O'Sullivan  •  2001  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Lorcan  A.  O'Tuama  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Norman  Odium  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quentin  Ogren  •  1989   California 

Mrs.  Ramona  E.  Oliver  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Lou  Oliverio  •  1997  Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Ostrofe  •  1995  California 

Fr.  John  W.  Ozbun  •  2001  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  •  2000  Florida 

I  r.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  •  1999  New  York 

Ms.  Fern  Pantano  •  1997  Michigan 

Ms.  Kay  B.  Partridge  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  R.  Payne,  S.J.  •  2002   Texas 

Air.  John  A.  Pelissier  •  2001  Virginia 

Ms.  Kathleen  Pelley  •  1997  Colorado 

Dr.  Blanca  M.  Perez  •  1995   Missouri 

Ms.  Mary  S.  Perone  •  2002  California 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Perrone  •  2001  Texas 

Mr.  Joseph  Pettit  •  1992   Virginia 

Most  Rev.  A.  Edward  Pevec,  D.D.  •  1991  Ohio 

Mrs.  Genevieve  B.  Pfaff  •  1998  Connecticut 

Most  Rev.  Michael  D.  Pfeifer,  O.M.I.  •  2002  ...Texas 

Rev.  Peter  J.  Pflomm  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  John  R.  Pfordresher  •  2001  Ohio 

Mr.  William  J.  Phelan  •  2001  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Veronica  Pheney  •  19R3  Florida 

Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Piel  •  1988  Connecticut 

Ms.  AMry  E.  Piniella  •  2002  California 

Mr.  John  Polanin.Jr.  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Marcus  P.  Porcelli  •  1997  New  Jersey 

Rev.  John  F.  Porter  •  1998  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  J.  Power  •  1979  New  York 

Dr.  Pablo  P.  Prietto  •  1992  California 

Ms.  Letitia  O.  Principato  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Quinn  •  1996  Arizona 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  Quinn  •  2002  Virginia 

Mrs.  Nancy  G.  Quinn  •  2001   Maryland 

Mr.  Brian  A.  Ragen  •  1994  :  Missouri 

Ms.  Patricia  Rauch  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ian  Ravenscroft  •  1990  Md. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Reed  •  2001   Texas 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Reese  •  1993  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Regan  •  1969  Wisconsin 

Msgr.  Dennis  M.  Regan  •  1998  New  York 
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Ms.  Sally  Regan  •  2001   Maine 

Rev.  William  J.  Reilly  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Reiss  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Louis  Reiss  •  1996  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reitemeier  •  1990   Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  J.  Euland  •  2001   Illinois 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Revane  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Reynolds  •  2001  New  York 

Fr.  David  J.  Rieder  •  2002  Minnesota 

Ms.  Jane  F.  Rinker  •  1998  Iowa 

Mr.  I  l  in  y  A.  Rissetto  •  1998   District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Michael  G.  Roach  •  2000  Missouri 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Roberts,  II  •  1998   Rhode  Island 

Ms.  .Man-  Ella  Robertson  •  1994  Kentucky 

C.  Robless  •  2002   Virginia 

Mr.  John  F.  Roche  •  2002   New  York 

Rev.  Edmundo  Rodriguez,  S.J.  •  2001  ....New  Mexico 

Dr.  Uros  Roessmann  •  1996  Ohio 

John  and  Audrey  Rogers  •  1991  Mary  land 

Mrs.  Annmarie  Rogers  •  2000  Maryland 

Dr.  John  A.  Rohr  •  1988  Virginia 

Mr.  Antonio  Romano  •  1995  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Thomas  Romig  •  1983  Michigan 

Mr.  Ramon  A.  Rosado-Vila,  Esq.  •  1993  P.R. 

In  Mem.  of  Rev.  Edward  Spillane,  S.J.  •  1987. ..Conn. 

Mr.  William  J.  Ryan  •  1993   Connecticut 

Miss  Clare  E.  Ryan  •  1 996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  MarkT.  Ryan  •  1998  New  York 

Cruz  and  Kim  Saavedra  •  1999  California 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Sanson  •  1997  Ohio 

Ms.  Marymargaret  Sauer  •  1991  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Sauls  •  1997  Illinois 

Ms.  Margaret  R.  Savarese  •  1999  New  York 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Scanlan  •  1991  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  A.  Schauer  •  2002  New  York 

Mark  and  Margaret  Scheibe  •  1988   Washington 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Schloemer  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Donald  Schmidlin  •  1988  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Schonhoff  •  1985  Texas 

Mr.  RaymondJ.  Schuerger  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Fr.  Paul  Schumacher  •  2001  Wisconsin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Schuster  •  1998   Ohio 

John  A.  Schutz  •  1999  '.  California 

Rev.  Norman  R.  Schwartz  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Schweitzer  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Sciolino  •  1998  New  York 

LTG.  Willard  W.  Scott,  Jr.  (USA  RET)  •  1996....Ya. 

Mr.  Donald  Scriven  •  2001  Michigan 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Semancik  •  1985  Indiana 

Ms.  Suzanne  Serke  •  1987  Ohio 

Ms.  Joan  F.  Sexton  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  T.  P.  Shaughnessy  •  1995   Nebraska 

Ms.  Elaine  Shawhan  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shea  •  1998  California 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shea  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehan  •  1999  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Siefken  •  1995  Louisiana 

Fr.  Eugene  P.  Simon  •  2001   Michigan 

Ms.  Diane  M.  Simowitz  •  2001   Florida 

Rev.  Bernard  S.  Sippel  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Sklba.  D.D.  •  1983  ...Wisconsin 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Smith  •  1994  Michigan 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Smith  •  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  James  L.  Smith  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Virginia  Smith  •  1997  Montana 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Smith  •  1998  Missouri 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Smith  •  1989  Marvland 


Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Smith  •  2000  New  York- 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Smith  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Sniezyk  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  E.  Ivan  Soler  •  2001  Puerto  Rico 

Prof.  William  C.  Spohn  •  2002  California 

Mr.  John  O.  Spradley  •  1999  Colorado 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Spreckelmeyer  •  1995  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Stafford  •  2001  Texas 

Ms.  Barbara  Steele  •  1996  Michigan 

Ms.  Anna  Mae  Steingraeber  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Steinkirchner  •  2000   New  York 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Stevens,Jr.  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Peter  N.  Stevens  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stevens  •  1997   New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  R.  Stott,  Jr.  •  2000  .Virginia 

Rev.  Francis  V.  Strahan  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stulb  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Stulb  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donal  E.  Sullivan  •  1991  Marvland 


Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Sullivan  •  1988   California 

Mr.  Barry  F.  Sullivan  •  1996  New  York- 
Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan  •  1997  Arizona 

Msgr.  John  P.  Sullivan  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Sullivan,  C.SS.R.  •  1994  ....New  York- 
Rev.  John  P.  Sullivan  •  2002  California 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Sunderland  •  1988  California 

In  Memory  of  Dorothy  Surclyk  •  2001   Illinois 

Elaine  S.  Sutton  •  1997  Arkansas 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Swanson  •  1 990  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  G.  Sweeney  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Tait  •  1991  Connecticut 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Tambasco  •  2002  Virginia 

Mr.  Dominic  A.  Tarantino  •  2001   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Tate  •  1987  Arizona 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Teahan  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Carl  Tenhundfeld  •  1997  Texas 

Mrs.  Patricia  S.  Thorsen  •  2001   California 

Mr.  James  P.  Tierney  •  2001  r.  Missouri 

Rev.  Raymond  Tillrock  •  1997   Illinois 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Tobey  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Tobon  •  1982   New  York 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Tordiglione  •  1993  Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  R.  Torney  •  1988   New  Jersey- 


Rev.  Joseph  W.  Towle,  M.M.  •  1990.. ..Massachusetts 

Most  Rev.  Donald  W.  Trautman  •  1998  Pa. 

Mr.  Bernard  H.  Trimble  •  2000  Maryland 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Trivison  •  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Trzcinka  •  2002  Indiana 

Mr.  William  D.  Tucker,  Jr.  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Tuerk  •  1988  Illinois 

Most  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Untener  •  1997  Michigan 

Dr.  Timothy  LTrbanski  •  1988   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Vader  •  1988  Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Valcour  •  1996  Maryland 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Van  Dyke  •  1995  New  York 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Van  Sant  •  1995   South  Carolina 

Mr.  William  J.  Vanden  Heuvel  •  2000  New  York 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Vandenberg  •  1996  Washington 

Mr.  Maurice  P.  Yanderpot  •  2001   Massachusetts 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Yaughan  •  1988  Ohio 

John  J.  and  Claire  T.  Ventosa  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Verzatt  •  1988  California 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Vilfordi  •  1995   Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Villanella  •  1 988  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Visbal  •  2000  California 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Voglewede  •  1996  South  Dakota 

Mr.  George  R.  Vogrin  •  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  Otto  J.  Vogt  •  1998   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Voripaieff  •  1991  Texas 

Ms.  Catherine  T.  Vukovich  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waidejr.  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wall  •  2001  Georgia 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  •  2001  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  John  T.  Walsh  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  J.  Walsh  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Walsh  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Walsh,  Esq.  •  2002   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Ward  •  1989  Washington 

Mr.  John  C.  Wasmer  •  2002  Florida 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Weber  •  1991  New  Hampshire 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Weber  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Joseph  O.  Weber  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Gerald  H.  Weber  •  2001  Illinois 

Mr.  Edward  N  Weber  •  2002  Texas 

Mrs.  Ninette  P.  Webster  •  1988   Mississippi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Weigand  •  1995  Indiana 

John  H.  Weins  •  1996  Illinois 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Weiss,  S.J.  •  1987   Missouri 

Ms.  Anna  K.  Weisz  •  1998   New  York 

Mr.  John  C.  Weldon  •  1989  Washington 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Werner,  Jr.  •  1982  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Wester  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Westropp  •  2002   Florida 

Mr.  George  E.  Whalen  •  1988  New  York 

Mrs.  Virginia  WTieeler  •  2002   California 

Ms.  Mariellen  WTielan  •  1989  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Carol  F.  Williams  •  1994  Missouri 

V.  L.  Willman,  M.D.  •  1990  Missouri 

Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Wills,  Jr.  •  2001  Maryland 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Winter  •  1980  Minnesota 

Rev.  Ronald  D.  Witherup,  S.S.  •  1997  Maryland 

Mr.  James  Wolcott  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Peter  J.  Woll  •  1994  Ohio 

Sr.  Rita  M.  Yeasted,  Ph.D.  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Young  •  2001   New  York 

Ms.  Margaret  V.  Zgombic  •  1987  New  York 

Ms.  Kathleen  B.  Ziegler  •  2002   Illinois 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Ziff  •  1993.. ..Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Paul  Zirkel  •  1990  New  York 

Mrs.  Colette  C.  Zito  •  1995   New  York 
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Christmas  Campaign 


$1,000  or  more 

Judge  D.  Cahoon  •  1990  Maryland 

Ambrose  De  Paoli  •  2003   Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donnelly  •  1987  Pa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Hanigan  •  1987  Texas 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Hodges  •  1988  Colorado 

Anonymous  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  •  1988  California 

Air.  Charles  E.  Long  •  2001   Florida 

Nonie  and  Francis  Murphy  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Murphy  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  •  1995   Illinois 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Hans  P.  Ziegler  •  2002   New  York 

$500  or  more 

Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Angelescu  •  1995  Michigan 

Rev.  Gerard  E.  Braun,  S.J.  •  2001   New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Byrne,  Jr.  •  1995  Connecticut 

Rev.  James  M.  Collins,  S.J.  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  M.  Connors,  Jr.  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway  •  1989  Ohio 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.Johnson  •  1994  ...New  York 

Ms.  Julia  M.  Ladner«  1983  Illinois 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Maher  •  1991  Florida 

Gale  and  .Angela  Metzger  •  1991  New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  A.  Victor  Nardi  •  2002  ....Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  E.  O'Brien  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Dennis  L.  and  Leslie  W.  Purcell  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Rohan  •  1991  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki,  Jr.  •  1977  ..Man  kind 

$300  or  more 

Mr.  James  Akata  •  1981  Hawaii 

Miss  Phyllis  P.  Ayer  •  1992  Arizona 

Mrs.  Clare  Bachman  •  1992  New  Jersey 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr  •  2000  Illinois 

Anonymous  •  1988  Missouri 

Dr.  Horatio  V.  Cabasares  •  2000  Georgia 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  •  1998  Florida 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Clarken.Jr.  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Bishop  Thomas  Curry  •  1989  California 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Dundon  •  1987  Washington 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  •  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  Mane-Jeanne  Gwertzman  •  1993  New  York 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Halleron  •  2001   New  York 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  •  1987   New  York 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Maher  •  1997  New  York 

Ms.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy  •  1992  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  •  1987  Mass. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  McNeil  •  1997  California 

Ms.  Ellen  Murray  •  2001   New  York 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Nastasi  •  1986  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Normann  •  2002  Wisconsin 

Fred  and  Orpha  Pattridge  •  2000  Colorado 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  •  1988   Maryland 

Mr.  Eduardo  Rabello  Sa  Silva  •  1995  Florida 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  •  1999  Michigan 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Schoonmaker  •  2000  Texas 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  •  2001   District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Ward  •  1989  Washington 

$200  or  more 


Mr.  John  C.  Altmiller  •  1999  Virginia 

Ramon  M.  Andreu,  S.J.  •  1998   California 

Mr.  Stanley  Aslanian  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Vincent  H.  Beckman  •  1982  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Beveridge  •  1990  California 

Dr.  and  Airs.  Eugene  E.  Bleck  •  1969  California 

Mr.  Bernard  T.  Brennan  •  1994  Florida 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  •  1987  ....Connecticut 

Mr.  Gregory  L.  Cascione  •  1989  Michigan 

Rev.  Thomas  Catania  •  2002  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Christie  •  2001   Virginia 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Ciuba  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  F.  Coffey  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  •  1995   Alichigan 

Mr.  James  J.  Considine  •  2001  California 

Mr.  James  A.  Coriden  •  2002   District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Michael  Corrigan  •  2001  South  Carolina 

Air.  Joseph  P.  Coughlin  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cullen,  Jr.  •  2001   Florida 

Ms.  Elia  R.  Cuomo  •  1999  New  York 

Mrs.  Miriam  Cumin  •  1993   New  York 

Mr.  BernardJ.  Daenzer  •  2002  Florida 

Ms.  Mary  Daly  •  1989   New  York 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  •  2000  Arizona 

Msgr.  Conrad  R.  Dietz  •  1998   New  York 

Mrs.  Barbara  Al.  Donahue  •  1999  .Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  •  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Donovan  •  1992  Kentucky 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Donovan  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Mrs.  Patricia  Al.  Ehret  •  2001   Arizona 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  •  1995  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Air.  Adrian  Al.  Foley,  Jr.  •  2000   New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Ellen  Gamble  •  1997  ..California 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Geary  •  2002  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Terrence  J.  Golway  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  George  G.  Goodrich  •  2000  Ohio 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Grace  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  •  2000  Washington 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessev  •  1996  Illinois 

Fabrice  Henry  •  2002   District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Air.  Peter  D.  Holden  •  2001  New  York 

Air.  and  Airs.  William  R.  Holmes  •  1991  N.C. 

Rev.  James  A.  Kastner  •  1988  Oklahoma 

Ms.  Nancy  O-  Keefe  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Eugene  Al.  Kilbride  •  1998  Connecticut 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Klauck  •  1994  Arizona 

Airs.  Thomas  S.  Knight,  Jr.  •  1990  Connecticut 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  •  1998   Florida 

Dr.  Alariano  F.  La  Via  •  2000  South  Carolina 

Mr.  John  P.  Lawler  •  1981   New  York 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Lawton,  S.J.  •  1989  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhoady  Lee,  Jr.  •  2002   Washington 
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The  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989  sig- 
naled the  end  of  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment that  had  guided  American  foreign 
policy  during  the  cold  war.  Some  com- 
mentators declared  the  Soviet  demise  to 
be  "the  end  of  history"  and  faulted  pres- 
idents George  H.  W.  Bush  and  Bill 
Clinton  as  bunglers.  They  missed  an 
exquisite  opportunity,  so  goes  the  argu- 
ment, to  conceive  and  champion  a  new 
"Big  Idea,"  a  nonreactionaiy  statesman- 
ship in  communism's  aftermath. 

According  to  Andrew  J.  Bacevich, 
director  of  the  Center  for  International 
Relations  at  Boston  University,  the  for- 
eign policies  of  Bush  Sr.,  Clinton  and 
now  Bush  Jr.  represent  less  bungling, 
and  more  continuity  with  the  existing 
Big  Idea  rooted  in  the  Truman  era. 
Indeed,  rather  than  being  the  uncertain 
moves  of  a  reluctant  superpower,  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  the  post-Soviet  era  is 
aptly  described  as  the  projection  of 
"American  Empire." 

The  essence  ot  empire  is  so-called 
global  openness.  It  is  not  just  about  the 
removal  of  barriers  that  inhibit  the 
movement  of  goods,  capital,  ideas  and 
people.  It  is  also  about  the  creation  of  an 
integrated  international  order,  in  which 
the  United  States  positions  itself  to  func- 
tion as  ultimate  guarantor  of  order  and 
enforcer  of  norms. 

In  March  1947,  President  Harry 
Truman  enunciated  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Truman  Doctrine,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  British  pullback  from 
southeastern  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
leaving  Greece  and  Turkey  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  advances.  Truman  framed  the 
impending  crisis  not  as  a  regional  prob- 
lem, but  as  a  global  challenge.  History, 
he  told  Congress,  had  reached  a  turning 
point  at  which  "nearly  every  nation  must 
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choose  between  alternative  ways  of  life." 
Left  unchecked,  the  yoke  of  Communist 
totalitarianism  would  yield  a  growing 
number  of  regimes  resorting  to  "terror 
and  oppression,  a  controlled  press  and 
radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  personal  freedoms." 

Only  the  United  States,  Truman 
asserted,  could  stem  this  tide.  "We  have 
the  mechanical  facilities — the  radio,  tele- 
vision, airplanes  for  the  creation  of  a 
worldwide  culture."  That  same  year,  on 
Independence  Day,  Truman  completed 
the  blueprint  for  a  new  worldwide  cul- 
ture with  America  at  the  helm.  He 
offered  two  "problematics"  to  which 
America  had  to  respond.  One  was  that 
nations  are  interdependent;  the  other, 
that  peace  is  indivisible.  Global  interde- 
pendence calls  mankind  to  the  joint  pur- 
suit of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, he  said.  Indivisibility  binds  the 
world's  peoples  such  that  "So  long  as  the 
basic  rights  of  men  [anywhere]  are 
denied. ..men  everywhere  must  live  in 
fear  of.. .their  own  [insecurity." 

The  international  order  he  envi- 
sioned embraced  the  "full  exchange  of 
knowledge,  ideas,  and  information,  and 
maximum  freedom  in  international  trav- 
el and  communication."  To  make  it  a 
reality,  he  said,  the  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  removing  obstacles  that  tra- 
ditionally separate  nations.  Among 
these,  Truman  called  for  trade  stimula- 
tion through  tariff  elimination. 

As  Bacevich  observes,  the  collapse  of 
Communism  fulfilled  Truman's  vision. 
Five  decades  following  his  prescient 
words,  an  exultant  ^Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  Albright  (re)proclaimed 
America's  destiny.  The  United  States, 
she  said,  "had  emerged  at  the  dawn  of 
the  new  millennium  as  'the  indispensable 
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nation'  endowed  by  providence  with 
unique  responsibilities  and  obligations." 

President  Truman's  advisers  admon- 
ished him  first  to  "scare  the  hell  out  of 
the  American  people"  before  pressing  his 
case  with  a  truculent  Congress. 
Accordingly,  Truman  depicted  a  planet 
split  into  two  camps:  the  free  world  and 
Communist  totalitarianism  juxtaposed 
against  it.  There  could  be  no  middle 
ground,  he  warned;  nations  were  either 
with  America  in  its  fight  for  global  liber- 
ty or  on  the  totalitarian  side. 

George  \Y.  Bush's  speech  of  Sept. 
20,  2001,  bore  a  Truman's  cold  war 
imprint.  Substituting  "terrorism"  for 
"Communism,"  a  somber  Bush  echoed 
Truman:  history  had  reached  a  turning 
point  at  which  all  nations  must  choose. 
Again,  since  freedom  itself  had  come 
under  attack,  neutrality  was  not  an 
option.  But  instead  of  offering  a 
.Marshall  Plan  for  reconstruction,  he 
promised  sure  destruction  for  America's 
enemies. 

Finally,  Bacevich  observes,  an 
American  president  had  articulated  what 
eluded  policy  makers  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  collapse:  a  compelling 
bipartisan  rationale  for  a  sustained  and 
proactive  use  of  power  on  a  global  scale, 
as  a  necessary  protective  measure. 
Indeed,  Bush's  speech  became  the 
proclamation  of  an  open-ended  war  to 
secure  .American  values  across  the  global 
landscape. 

But  what  of  American  values?  For 
many,  globalization  has  become  short- 
hand for  a  world  dominated  by 
.Americans.  In  the  eyes  of  detractors, 
.American  values  are  less  about  authentic 
freedom  and  more  about  a  culture 
depicted  as  vulgar,  debased  and  dehu- 
manizing; more  "Miramax,  Madonna, 
and  Eminem  than  Martin  Luther  King." 
Indeed,  America's  detractors  "question 
whether  moral  relativism,  radical  indi- 
vidualism and  conspicuous  consumption 
constitute  a  formula  guaranteeing  the 
fulfillment  of  mankind's  deepest  aspira- 
tions." As  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
observed,  "Uncoupled  from  truth,  the 
pursuit  of  liberty  as  the  ultimate  value 
points  toward  a  self-absorbed  'culture  of 
death.'" 

Bacevich  believes  Bush  has  relieved 


himself  and  his  fellow  citizens  of  any 
obligation  to  reassess  either  self-absorp- 
tion or  the  global  impact  of  power's 
exercise.  This  revalidates  a  longstanding 
national  preference  for  discounting  the 
perceptions  of  others — including  allies — 
who  view  -America's  influence  abroad  as 
problematic,  if  not  wrongheaded. 

Like  it  or  not,  says  Bacevich,  contem- 
porary America  has  become  the  equivalent 
of  Rome.  The  question,  however,  is  not 
what  we  have  become,  but  rather  what 
sort  of  empire  we  intend  ours  «to  be. 
America's  failure  to  face  this  reality  may 
lead  not  only  to  empire's  demise,  but  ulti- 
mately to  a  greater  danger:  the  demise  of 
the  American  Republic.        Jim  Sawyer 

Wandering 
Between  Two  (?) 
Worlds 

Family  Matters 

By  Rohinton  Mistry 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  434p  $26 
ISBN  0375403736 

In  Stanzas  From  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
(1855)  Matthew  Arnold  famously  agonized 
over  being  caught  between  two  conflicting 
worlds:  a  beloved,  but  dead  faith  and  what- 
ever unknown,  but  no  doubt  chilling, 
forces  that  would  replace  it.  Compared 
with  the  complex  predicaments  facing 
Yezad  Chenoy  and  other  characters  in  this 
splendid  new  novel  by  Rohinton  MIstry, 
.Arnold's  dilemma  was  a  piece  of  cake. 

Mistry  himself  is  a  Parsi,  bom  in 
Bombay  50  years  ago,  but  domiciled  in 
Toronto  since  1975.  The  Parsi  extended 
family  whose  fortunes  he  recounts  here  is 
nominally  headed  by  a  gende,  retired,  wid- 
owed professor,  Xariman  Vakeel,  79  years 
old  and  suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease. 
The  great  love  of  his  life  was  a  Christian 
from  Goa,  Lucy  Braganza;  but  his  family 
pressured  him  into  marrying  a  Parsi 
widow,  Yasmin  Contractor  (sic),  with  two 
children,  Jal  (a  boy)  and  Coomy  (a  girl). 
^  asmin  bears  Xariman  a  wonderful 
daughter,  Roxana,  but  the  wounds  from 
Lucy  and  Xariman's  mutilated  passion  will 
not  heal. 


Lucy  gets  into  the  habit  of  climbing 
out  on  the  roof  of  the  Vakeels'  apartment 
complex,  where  she  teeters  on  the  ledge 
until  Xariman  comes  and  coaxes  her 
down.  But  one  day  a  bitterly  jealous 
Yasmin  rushes  up  and  tries  to  drag  off  her 
tormented  rival.  Xariman  reaches  out  to 
rescue  the  women  from  their  perilous 
perch,  but  in  vain — they  both  plunge  to 
their  death.  It  is  a  shattering  tragedy,  but 
the  family's  troubles  have  just  begun. 

Jal  and  Coomy  grow  up  to  be  stingy, 
shriveled,  unmarried  loners.  They  barelv 
tolerate  their  ailing  "Pappy"  (whom  they 
blame  for  their  mother's  death);  and  when 
he  breaks  his  ankle,  they  hustle  him  off  to 
the  tiny  aparanent  where  his  daughter  lives 
with  her  husband,  Yezad,  and  their  two 
young  sons.  The  move  is  supposed  to  be 
temporary,  but  Coomy  goads  Jal  into 
bashing  in  the  ceiling  of  their  stepfather's 
room  with  a  sledge-hammer  and  then 
using  the  "accidental"  damage  as  an  excuse 
for  permanently  delaying  his  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chenoys'  problems 
multiply.  Xariman  grows  more  feeble  and 
bedridden.  Yezad  makes  a  valiant  effort  to 
move  his  family  to  Canada,  but  is  turned 
down  by  a  nasty  Canadian-born  Japanese 
immigration  officer,  who  refers  to  the  cul- 
tured, courteous  and  immaculately  dressed 
Chenoys  as  "you  people"  and  then  rejects 
their  application  when  Yezad,  who  is  a 
sporting  goods  salesman,  cannot  answer 
some  stupid  trick  questions  about  ice  hock- 
ey. 

Desperate  to  do  something  to  advance 
his  career  and  fend  off  poverty,  Yezad 
attempts  to  convince  his  boss,  Mr.  Kapur, 
to  go  into  politics  and  let  him  run  the  store 
alone.  He  even  hires  a  couple  of  actors, 
who  impersonate  thugs  from  the  Hindu 
fundamentalist  party  Shiv  Sena,  to  barge 
into  Kapur's  office  and  shake  him  down  (as 
an  object  lesson  in  just  how  bad  life  in 
Bombay  has  gotten).  But  Kapur  merely 
flies  into  a  rage;  and  when  some  real  Shiv 
Sena  operatives  show  up  soon  afterward 
with  the  rather  modest  demand  that  he 
retide  his  "Bombay  Sports  Emporium"  the 
"Mttmbai  Sports  Emporium"  (Mumbai 
being  the  city's  new  nationalistically  cor- 
rect name),  Kapur  again  goes  ballistic  and 
is  murdered.  His  vicious,  icy  widow  then 
fires  Yezad,  and  he  never  finds  another  job. 

Financial  disaster  is  averted,  however, 
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when  the  guilty  JaJ  decides  to  fix  the  sabo- 
taged ceiling  and  invite  his  stepfather  back 
home.  Unfortunately,  he  lets  an  incompe- 
tent do-it-yourselfer  tackle  the  repairs;  a 
beam  collapses  and  both  the  "handyman" 
and  Coomy  are  crushed  to  death.  Now 
completely  awash  in  guilt,  Jal  invites  the 
whole  Chenoy  family  to  move  in  with  him. 
They  sell  their  apartment  in  an  off-the- 
books  cash  transaction  (honesty,  it  seems, 
is  an  unaffordable  luxury  in  Bombay),  so 
that  even  with  no  steady  income,  they  can 
muddle  dirough.  Nariman  eventually  dies 
(in  his  last  moments  he  is  serenaded  by  a 
woman  violinist  from  the  Bombay 
Symphony  playing  his  beloved  "Brahms 
Lullaby").  The  jobless,  disappointed  Yezad 
turns  into  a  Parsi  fanatic,  poring  over 
sacred  texts  round  the  clock  and  praying  at 
the  fire  temple,  cursing  his  sons  as  they 
become  more  secular,  Westernized  and 
eager  to  cuddle  with  non-Parsi  girls. 
Roxana  grits  her  teeth,  pours  her  love  out 
on  everyone  and  keeps  peace  in  the  family. 
Jal,  now  a  benign,  clueless  "Uncle,"  fiddles 
with  his  hearing  aid  and  watches  from  the 
sidelines.. 

The  many  worlds  Mistry's  characters 
inhabit  simultaneously  are  intricate,  con- 
tradictory and  all-but-impossible  to 
endure.  Mistry's  India  is  a  political  night- 
mare, wracked  by  ubiquitous  corruption 
and  violence,  savage  and  petty,  religious 
and  otherwise.  The  caste  system  continues 
to  perpetuate  its  age-old  cruelties.  Women 
are  oppressed  and  treated  as  chattel. 
Parsism  is  a  marvelously  rich  tradition,  but 
there  are  only  125,000  Parsis  left  on  the 
planet  (mosdy  in  and  around  Bombay), 
and  their  numbers  are  dwindling.  (Parsis 
do  not  accept  converts;  modernity  and 
intermarriage  slash  away  at  the  communi- 
ty.) Other  Parsis  may  be  rich  and  influen- 
tial; but  the  Chenoys  are  trapped  in  shabby 
gentility  amid  a  chaotic,  filthy,  ungovern- 
able megalopolis,  a  gilt-edged  slum  packed 
with  14  million  people.  They  speak 
English  better  than  most  Anglo-Saxons 
(along  with  Hindi,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  etc.). 
They  know  all  about  Shakespeare  and  W. 
B.  Yeats,  Milton,  Churchill,  Jackson 
Pollock  and  the  Beatles.  They  are 
exquisitely  cosmopolitan — but  what  does  it 
get  them?  They  live  in  run-down,  absurd- 
ly named  properties  like  Chateau  Felicity 
and  Pleasant  Villa,  where  moments  of 
felicity  and  pleasure  are  very  hard  to  come 
by. 


Simon  Peter 


There  are  three  things  which  ure  too  wonderful  for  me, 

Yes,  four  which  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Wtiy  of  an  eagle  in  the  air, 

The  way  of  a  serpent  on  a  rock, 

The  way  of  a  ship  in  the  he  ait  of  the  sea, 

And  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid 

— Prov.  30:18,  19 

I 

Contagious  as  a  yawn,  denial  poured 

over  me  like  a  soft  fall  fog,  a  girl 

on  a  carnation  strewn  parade  float,  waving 

at  everyone  and  no  one,  boring  and  bored 

There  actually  was  a  robed  commotion  parading. 

I  turned  and  turned  away  and  turned.  A  swirl 

of  wind  pulled  back  my  hood,  a  fire  of  coal 
brightened  my  face,  and  those  around  me  whispered: 
You're  one  of  them,  aren't  you?  You  smell  like  fish. 
And  wine,  someone  else  joked.  That's  brutal.  That's  cold, 
I  said,  and  then  they  knew  me  by  my  speech. 
They  let  me  stay  and  we  told  jokes  like  fisher- 
men and  houseboys.  We  gossiped  till  the  cock  crowed, 
his  head  a  small  volcano  raised  to  mock  stone. 

II 

Wno  could  believe  a  woman's  word,  perfumed 
in  death?  I  did.  I  ran  and  was  outrun 
before  I  reached  the  empty  tomb.  I  stepped 
inside  an  empty  shining  shell  of  a  room, 
sans  pearl.  I  walked  back  home  alone  and  wept 
again.  At  dinner.  His  face  shone  like  the  sun. 

I  went  out  into  the  night.  I  was  a  sailor 

and  my  father's  nets  were  calling.  It  was  high  tide, 

I  brought  the  others.  Nothing,  the  emptiness 

of  business,  the  hypnotic  waves  of  failure. 

But  a  voice  from  shore,  a  familiar  fire,  and  the  nets 

were  full.  I  wouldn't  be  outswum,  denied 

this  time.  The  coal-fire  before  me,  the  netted  fish 
behind.  I'm  carried  where  I  will  not  wish. 

John  Poch 
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The  stresses,  indignities,  pains  and 
humiliations  of  ordinary  life  grind  away  at 
them  day  and  night.  Forget  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  between  India  and  Pakistan; 
forget  die  poisonous  relations  between 
Hindus  and  Muslims;  forget  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  surging  rate  of  AIDS 
and  so  on.  Just  coping  with  "family  mat- 
ters" is  a  heroic  and  utterly  exhausting 
task. 

Mistry,  whose  earlier  stories  and  nov- 
els {Swimming  Lessons,  Such  a  Long  Journey 
and  A  Fine  Balance)  have  garnered  both 
critical  praise  and  a  batch  of  prizes,  tells 
diis  tale  with  unsentimental  tenderness, 
deft  humor  and  ironic  intelligence.  His 
book  combines  grand  scope  with  meticu- 
lous detail.  Recent  years,  of  course,  have 
seen  a  spectacular  proliferation  of  talented 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  writing  in  English, 
but  Mistry  has  to  be  rated  among  the 
cream  of  the  crop. 

There  is,  alas,  an  ugly  footnote  to  this 
fine  record.  Mistry  now  refuses  to  visit  the 
United  States,  because,  thanks  to  paranoid 


terrorist-profiling,  he  has  been  subjected 
to  intrusive,  insulting  interrogations  by 
American  officials.  And,  in  fact,  the 
Canadian  government  is  currently  advis- 
ing any  of  its  citizens  and  residents  who 
happen  to  look  like  Middle  Easterners  to 
follow  Mistry's  example.  What  a  world. 

Peter  Heinegg 

Hooray  for 
Whom? 


All  About  Oscar 

The  History  and  Politics  of  the 
Academy  Awards 

By  Emanuel  Levy 

Con tin ii inn  377p  S29.95 
ISBN  0826414524 

If  history  is  bunk,  any  history  of  the  Oscars 
is  full  of  it.  We  all  know  designation  as 
"Best  Picture"  hardly  means  a  film  was  the 


best  movie  of  the  year.  As  Emanuel  Levy 
readily  concedes  in  All  About  Oscar, 
Hollywood's  decision  making  has  always 
been  flawed;  and,  as  he  details  in  some 
excellent  chapters,  it  is  even  more  so  now 
given  the  sophisticated  PR  campaigns  run 
each  year  and  the  massive  funding  behind 
them. 

Lew's  book  is  right  on  the  money  (and 
on  the  bunk),  and  right  that  the  Oscars 
deserve  analysis.  Although  Levy  does  not 
claim  this,  Aristode  made  up  the  first 
awards  list  (Poetics,  VI):  "Each  drama  has 
six  aspects  on  which  its  quality7  depends: 
action,  character,  speech,  spectacle, 
melody,  and  mind." 

Some  might  squirm  at  my  pairing  of 
Aristode  and  the  Academy.  But  films  are 
no  worse  in  their  mindlessness  than  any 
other  medium;  and  if  -Aristotle  can  be 
applied  to  plays,  he  can  be  applied  equally 
to  screenplays  (with  Best  Picture  awards 
for  "action,"  Best  Actor  for  "character," 
etc.).  Aristotle's  "qualities"  are  as  prophet- 
ic as  his  famous  warning,  which  Lew  often 
echoes,  about  too  much  spectacle. 
Aristotle  might  just  wonder:  Where  is 
your  Oscar  for  "mind"? 

Lew  is  mindful;  as  a  former  staffer 
for  Variety  and  editor  of  Film 
International,  he  is  among  the  best- 
informed  writers  about  the  Oscars.  Few 
others  can  match  his  wit.  This  is  his 
third  book  on  the  awards  (cf.  Falstaff: 
"Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor  in  his 
vocation").  Parts  of  And  the  Winner 
£...(1990)  and  Oscar  Fever  (2001)  are 
reworked  here.  Levy  has  updated  them 
and  added  new  chapters  ("The  Luck  of 
the  British,"  "The  Foreign-Language 
Winners,"  "The  Importance  of  Being 
Eccentric,"  "Is  Oscar  a  WTiite  xMan's 
Award?"  and  others).  He  closes  with 
updated  tables,  making  the  book  both  a 
social  history  and  database. 

Lew  provides  astute  observations, 
man}-  on  acting,  his  strong  suit.  Beware 
winning  Best  Actor  or  Best  Actress,  he 
warns:  you  get  typecast.  "Best  Actress" 
winners,  he  shows,  are  awarded  Oscars 
in  their  20's,  and  Best  Actors  in  their 
40's — symbolic,  he  says,  of  our  stereo- 
types for  Beauty  and  Power.  He  points 
out  that  movies  with  meaty  roles  get  the 
bulk  of  the  awards,  even  technical  ones, 
because  of  an  oddity:  although  only 
directors,  cinematographers  and  others 
can  vote  to  select  nominees  in  their 
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□  but  cinematic  dynamism  on  its  own  terms. 

L The  Now  M.B.A.'s  have  usurped  moguls: 

•  the  the  two  words  they  understand  are 
"profit"  and  "Kaboom!"  The  contrast 

—the  between  old  and  new  Hollywood  is  cen- 

often  tral  to  the  Oscar  story.  Perhaps  with  his 

j  not  next  book,  Levy  will  define  it.  With 

oth-  "Chicago,"  "Gangs  of  New  York"  and 

and,  "The  Hours" — all  from  Miramax,  with 

1  cul-  the  last  co-financed  by  Paramount — 

)vies.  independents  again  dominate  the  nomi- 

ldus-  nees.    As    La    Rochefoucauld  said, 

ad  to  "Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  vice  pays  to 

ittain  virtue."                          Tom  O'Brien 


ship  is  deeper 
value  our 
immunity/7 


Disney  acquired  Miramax  in  1999,  but  the 
Mouse,  so  to  speak,  was  just  jumping  on 
the  Bard. 

Here  is  the  paradox  that  Levy  under- 
states: Hollywood  generally  now  honors 
films  that  it  won't  make.  The  most  fre- 
quent honoree  in  the  last  quarter  century 
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Ann  and  Mik«'  <  iarrido  met  in  ( mam. 
the  Gateway  to  Micronesia.  Through 
Aquinas.  lhe\  are  working  on  another 
frontier — the  future  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  "Aquinas  has  modeled  for 
me  what  the  Church  can  be."  says 
Ann,  who  heads  up  an  innovative 
project  to  integrate  lay  ministers  into 
20  parishes  in  Greater  St.  Louis. 
Mike  ministers  at  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  —  the  "College  Church"  at 
Saint  L>uis  University — where  the 
diversity  of  the  congregation  and 
the  quality  of  liturgy  attract  LOGO 
people  to  Sunday  morning  worship. 
For  this  couple  in  lay  ministry,  their 
work  is  a  continuation  of  their 
Aquinas  education  and  formation: 
life-giving,  challenging,  deep,  and 
rich.  "Collaboration  and  respect 
mark  our  ministries."  says  Mike. 
It  also  enhances  their  marriage  of 
true  minds  and  hearts. 

Ann  Garrido,  Master  of  Divinity  '99 
Mike  Garrido,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Pastoral  Studies  '98 

Paul  Wilkes  Foundation  has  named 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  Church  one  of  the 
Best  Churches  in  America.  The  Aquinas 
Ministry  Integiation  Project  is  funded  by 
a  giant  from  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation. 
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The  stresses,  indignities,  pains  and 
humiliations  of  ordinary  life  grind  away  at 
them  day  and  night.  Forget  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  between  India  and  Pakistan; 
forget  the  poisonous  relations  between 
Hindus  and  Muslims;  forget  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  surging  rate  of  AIDS 
and  so  on.  Just  coping  with  "family  mat- 
ters" is  a  heroic  and  utterly  exhausting 
task. 

Mistry,  whose  earlier  stories  and  nov- 
els (Swimming  Lessons,  Such  a  Longjournex 
and  A  Fine  Balance)  have  garnered  both 
critical  praise  and  a  batch  of  prizes,  tells 
this  tale  with  unsentimental  tenderness, 
deft  humor  and  ironic  intelligence.  His 
book  combines  grand  scope  with  meticu- 
lous detail.  Recent  years,  of  course,  have 
seen  a  spectacular  proliferation  oi  talented 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  writing  in  English, 
but  Mistry  has  to  be  rated  among  the 
cream  of  the  crop. 

There  is,  alas,  an  ugly  footnote  to  this 
fine  record.  Mistry  now  refuses  to  visit  the 
United  States,  because,  thanks  to  paranoid 
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40's — symbolic,  he  says,  of  our  stereo- 
types for  Beauty  and  Power.  He  points 
out  that  movies  with  meaty  roles  get  the 
bulk  of  the  awards,  even  technical  ones, 
because  of  an  oddity:  although  only 
directors,  cinematographers  and  others 
can  vote  to  select  nominees  in  their 
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respective  categories,  anyone  can  vote  for 
the  final  winner.  Thespians  outnumber  all 
other  voters  and  favor  movies  with  strong 
character.  They  also  love  all  the  films 
about  show  business,  especially  traumas  in 
actors'  lives. 

Levy  is  especially  good  on  why  the 
Brits  win  Oscars  and  ably  traces  the  advan- 
tages of  British  actors  over  American.  The 
former  can  work  in  theater,  television  and 
film,  all  concentrated  in  London,  not  split 
between  two  cities,  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  As  he  discusses  the  last  two 
decades,  moreover,  he  stresses  two  con- 
trasts, one  between  British  and  American 
filmmakers  and  another  between  studios 
and  "indies,"  small  independent  produc- 
tion companies. 

But  there  is  a  larger  contrast  between 
awards  given  to  "indies"  and  all  foreign 
films,  including  British,  as  opposed  to  the 
awards  to  major  studios.  Perhaps  because 
he  updates  his  books  instead  of  rewriting 
them,  Levy  misses  some  of  this  big  pic- 
ture. The  New  York  Times  noted  in 
December  that  this  year's  likely  Oscar 
nominees  come  from  films  made  in  New 
York  or  overseas.  But  the  trend  and  its 
cause  are  old,  as  the  nickname  for  1997, 
"The  Year  of  the  Indie,"  makes  clear.  In 
1998,  it  was  the  "Year  of  Miramax,"  an 
independent  studio,  whose  "Shakespeare 
in  Love"  won  a  glut  of  awards;  its  "Life 
Is  Beautiful"  became  only  the  second 
foreign-language  film  nominated  for 
Best  Picture.  Roberto  Benigni  won  Best 
Actor. 

For  20  years,  the  Oscars  have  been  less 
and  less  about  Hollywood:  a  large  share  of 
nominations  and  awards  have  gone  to 
films  produced  not  by  a  major  Hollywood 
studio,  but  odd  English  ventures  and 
American  mavericks.  Witness  Best  Picture 
in  the  1980's.  With  "Chariots  of  Fire" 
(1982),  "Amadeus"  (1984),  "Platoon" 
(1986)  and  "The  Last  Emperor"  (1987), 
studio  involvement  was  nil  or  minimal. 
Studios  sometimes  got  involved  when 
they  sensed  a  hit — not  making  a  film,  but 
later,  when  honor  beckoned,  distributing 
it.  Studios  coveted  independents,  and 
Disney  acquired  Miramax  in  1999,  but  the 
Mouse,  so  to  speak,  was  just  jumping  on 
the  Bard. 

Here  is  the  paradox  that  Levy  under- 
states: Hollywood  generally  now  honors 
films  that  it  won't  make.  The  most  fre- 
quent honoree  in  the  last  quarter  century 


has  not  been  a  famous  actor  or  studio  but 
Saul  Zaentz,  freelance  producer  of  "The 
English  Patient,"  "One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest"  and  "Amadeus." 

In  the  old  days,  studio  heads — the 
Lanskys,  Goldwyns  and  Warners,  often 
emigres  from  Eastern  Europe — may  not 
have  had  great  taste.  But  as  Levy  and  oth- 
ers have  noted,  they  understood  class  and, 
in  an  old  world  way,  the  place  of  art  in  cul- 
ture. They  wanted  to  make  great  movies. 
They  inherited  and  shaped  a  movie  indus- 
try still  indebted  to  theater,  even  if  it  had  to 
free  itself  of  theatrical  technique  to  attain 


cinematic  dynamism  on  its  own  terms. 

Now  M.B.A.'s  have  usurped  moguls: 
the  two  words  they  understand  are 
"profit"  and  "Kaboom!"  The  contrast 
between  old  and  new  Hollywood  is  cen- 
tral to  the  Oscar  story.  Perhaps  with  his 
next  book,  Levy  will  define  it.  With 
"Chicago,"  "Gangs  of  New  York"  and 
"The  Hours" — all  from  Miramax,  with 
the  last  co-financed  by  Paramount — 
independents  again  dominate  the  nomi- 
nees. As  La  Rochefoucauld  said, 
"Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  vice  pays  to 
virtue."  Tom  O'Brien 


Our  relationship  is  deeper 
because  we  value  our 
faith-life  in  community/' 


pAquinas 

INSTITUTE  JLOF  THEOLOGY 

Preparing  Leaders  for  Tomorrow's  Church 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1-800-977-3869 

www.ai.edu 


Ann  and  Mike  Garrido  met  in  Guam, 
t he  Gateway  to  Micronesia.  Through 
Aquinas,  they  are  working  on  another 
frontier  —  the  future  of  the  Catholic 
<  Church.  "Aquinas  has  modeled  for 
me  what  the  Church  can  be,"  says 
Ann.  who  heads  up  an  innovative 
project  to  integrate  lay  ministers  into 
20  parishes  in  <  Greater  St.  Louis. 
Mike  ministers  at  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  —  the  "College  Church"  at 
Saint  Louis  University  —  where  the 
diversity  of  the  congregation  and 
the  quality  of  liturgy  attract  1,000 
people  to  Sunday  morning  worship. 
For  this  couple  in  lay  ministry,  their 
work  is  a  continuation  of  their 
Aquinas  education  and  formation: 
life-giving,  challenging,  deep,  and 
rich.  "Collaboration  and  respect 
mark  our  ministries,"  says  Mike. 
It  also  enhances  their  marriage  of 
true  minds  and  hearts. 

Ann  Garrido,  Master  of  Divinity  '99 
Mike  Garrido,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Pastoral  Studies  '98 

Paul  Wilkes  Foundation  has  named 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  Church  one  of  the 
Best  Churches  in  America.  The  Aquinas 
Ministry  Integration  Project  is  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation. 
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classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
vour  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union 
Theoloffical  Seminary,  3041  Broadway  at  121st 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212)  280- 
1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit  the  Seminary  at 
www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Institute 

THE  40TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  on  Sacred 
Scripture,  June  16  -  20,  2003.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.  - 
Mark:  The  Mysterious  Gospel  Revisited;  Prof. 
Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  -  The  First  Letter  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians;  Prof.  Alan  C.  Mitchell 
-  Spiritual  Direction  in  Pauline  Churches.  For 
more  information,  call  (202)  687-5719;  e-mail: 
harringe@georgetown.edu,  or  visit  www- 
.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.htm. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program, 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216- 
6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost. 
edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  700-fami- 
ly  parish  in  Big  Sky  Country,  Saint  Leo's 
Catholic  Church,  located  in  Central  Montana,  a 
beautiful  setting  in  the  midst  of  three  mountain 
ranges,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Director  of 
Liturgy/Music.  Saint  Leo's  has  been  gifted  by 
the  fruits  of  many  years  of  lay  involvement,  thus 
bringing  the  vision  of  Vatican  II  into  the  vibrant 


life  and  worship  of  the  parish.  Qualified  appli- 
cant responsible  for  needs  assessment,  decision- 
making, planning  and  implementation  of  litur- 
gical ministries.  He/she  would  seek  to  promote 
Gospel  values,  also  values  collaboration  and 
mutuality  in  ministry.  Candidate  should  possess 
MA.  in  theology  (liturgy  emphasis,  if  possible), 
guitar  and/or  keyboard  skills  a  plus,  ability  to 
recruit,  empower  and  maintain  liturgical  minis- 
ters. Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
experience  and  education.  Job  description  avail- 
able upon  request.  Send  resume  and  references 
to:  Search  Committee,  Saint  Leo's  Church, 
P.O.  Box  42 1 ,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  Ph:  (406) 
538-9306;  e-mail:  stleos@tein.net. 
ENDOWED  CHAIR  IN  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  ANALY- 
SIS. Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  invites  appli- 
cations from  Roman  Catholics  (especially 
minority  applicants)  for  an  endowed  chair  in 
Catholic  social  analysis  in  its  S.T.L.  program  of 
studies  and  director  of  the  seminary's  Institute 
for  Urban  Evangelization.  A  doctorate  is 
required,  as  well  as  extensive  publishing  and 
teaching  experience.  The  professor  will  be 
expected  to  support  the  mission  of  S.H.M.S. 
and  the  teaching  of  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  and  the 
Program  for  Priestly  Formation.  Send  application, 
vita  with  references  (address  and  phone)  to:  Dr. 
Mark  S.  Latkovic,  2701  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
MI  48206;  e-mail:  Latkovic.Mark@shms.edu. 
Deadline:  4/1/03. 

ENDOWED  CHAIRS  IN  CATHOLIC  DOGMA/ 
CHRIST0L0GY  AND  H0MILETICS/AP0L0- 
GETICS.  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminar}7  invites 
applications  from  Catholics  (especially  minority 
applicants)  to  fill  two  endowed  chairs  for  its  new 
S.T.L.  program  of  studies:  one  in  Catholic 
dogma/Christology  and  the  other  in  homiletics 
and  apologetics.  A  doctorate  is  required,  as  well 
as  extensive  publishing  and  teaching  experience. 
The  professors  will  be  expected  to  support  the 
mission  of  S.H.xM.S.  and  the  teaching  of  Pastores 
Dabo  Vobis  and  the  Program  for  Priestly 
Formation.  Send  application,  C.V.  with  refer- 
ences to:  Dr.  Mark  S.  Latkovic,  2701  Chicago 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48206;  e-mail: 
Latkovic.Mark@shms.edu.  Deadline:  4/1/03. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Casa  Cornelia  Law 
Center  (C.C.L.C.)  is  a  public-service  law  firm 
providing  quality  legal  service  to  victims  of 
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human  and  civil  rights  violations.  The  role  of 
the  new  executive  director  is  to  carry  C.C.L.C.'s 
mission  into  the  future  and  to  develop  and 
strengthen  its  staff,  programs  and  financial  secu- 
rity. The  candidate  will  be  a  graduate  from  an 
accredited  law  school  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  who  has  experience  in 
immigration  law  and  management.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  a  one-page  typed  statement  of 
your  leadership  practices  and  public  service 
principles  to  Dr.  Gloria  E.  Bader  at 
gloria@badergroup.com  by  March  31,  2003. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Diocese  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands  announces  an 
opening  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  VI.  Persons  with  a 
background  in  administration,  finance  and 
social  work  are  asked  to  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  recommendations  to  the  fol- 
lowing address  no  later  than  March  14: 
Chairman,  C.C.V.I.  Search  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  301825,  St.  Thomas,  W  00803-1825;  Fax: 
(340)  774-5816. 

LITURGIST/MUSICIAN.  Saint  Mary's  College  of 
California.  Part  time,  20  hrs./wk.,  10  mos.,  Aug. 
15-June  15.  Plan,  organize  and  implement  litur- 
gy and  music  for  Sunday,  weekday  and  special 
college  masses  and  liturgies.  Assist  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  in  articulating  their  faith  experi- 
ence. Requires  bachelor's  degree,  experience  in 
preparing  liturgies  that  embody  the  vision  of 
Vatican  II,  proficiency  in  music  directing  and 
cantoring  and  keyboard.  Strong  interpersonal 
and  counseling  skills.  Active  prayer  and  spiritual 
life.  See  www.stmarys-ca.edu  for  job  announce- 
ment and  online  application.  Submit  online 
application  and  resume  by  4/1/03  to:  Human 
Resources,  Saint  Mary's  College  of  California, 
P.O.  Box  4227,  Moraga,  CA  94575. 
PRESIDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  of  new  Cristo 
Rey-model  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 
The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Provinces  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  (S.N.D.)  are 
finalizing  plans  to  open  a  coeducational  Cristo 
Rey-model  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
the  fall  of  2004.  Students  at  the  school  will 
share  entry-level  clerical  jobs  in  order  to  pay  a 
large  portion  of  their  tuition  and  will  gain 
exposure  to  the  business  world.  The  school 
will  be  part  of  the  Cristo  Rey  Network 
(www.cristoreyTietwork-.org)  and  will  serve 
economically  disadvantaged  students  who  oth- 
erwise would  not  have  access  to  a  college 
preparatory,  Catholic  education.  Lawrence  is 
the  poorest  city  in  New  England  and  a  place 
where  the  sisters  have  worked  for  more  than 
150  years. 

The  President  and  Principal  should 
understand  and  communicate  the  unique 
S.N.D.  charism  to  students,  staff  and  benefac- 
tors. We  are  looking  for  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Namur  or  laypeople  with  consider- 
able experience  to  fill  these  leadership  posi- 
tions. The  President  and  Principal  should  be 
mission  oriented,  have  an  understanding  of 
the  S.N.D.  charism  and  have  an  ability  to 
work  in  a  start-up  environment.  The  student 
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Credit  Where  Due 

The  prodigious  Father  Andrew  M. 
Greeley,  who  observed  his  75th  birth- 
day this  month,  used  to  direct  his  ire  at 
incompetent  bishops,  faulty  practition- 
ers of  sociology  and  resigned  priests 
who  wrote  about  the  psychosexual 
problems  of  the  clergy.  In  "The  Times 
and  Sexual  Abuse  by  Priests"  (2/10),  he 
finds  The  New  York  Times  guilty  of 
atavistic  no-popery. 

Thereby  he  resembles,  perhaps 
more  than  he  would  like,  the  76-year- 
old  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  the 
diviner  of  one's  innermost  thoughts, 
who  recently  apodictically  attributed 
the  media's  coverage  of  clergy  abuse  to 
an  intentional  "desire  to  discredit  the 
church." 

E.  Leo  McMannus 
Venice,  Fla. 

Their  Own  Practices 

Thanks  for  the  Rev.  Andrew  M. 
Greeley's  article  "The  Times  and 
Sexual  Abuse  by  Priests"  (2/10).  It  is 
time  that  the  whole  situation  be  put  in 
some  kind  of  context.  That  is  not  to 
deny  in  any  way  the  damage  that  has 
been  done,  the  need  to  make  repara- 
tion as  far  as  possible  and  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  any  reoccurence.  But 
I  agree  that  it  has  turned  into  a  total 
witch  hunt.  The  Boston  Globe,  which 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
unearthing  the  tragedies  of  sexual 
abuse  on  the  part  of  priests,  foreshad- 
ows the  overkill  of  The  New  York 

body  will  be  largely  Latino,  because  this  is  the 
ethnic  group  in  greatest  need  in  Lawrence. 
Thus,  some  skills  in  Spanish  would  be  helpful 
to  a  future  President  and  Principal. 

The  President  will  report  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  that  will  include  laypeople  and 
S.N.D.'s.  Candidates  should  have  administra- 
tive experience,  particularly  at  the  high  school 
level,  experience  in  fund-raising,  development 
and  finance. 

The  Principal  will  report  to  the  President 
and  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  academic,  religious 
and  extracurricular  life  of  the  school  through 
the  faculty,  dean  of  students,  guidance  staff 
and  campus  ministry  program.  Candidates 
should  have  administrative  experience,  a  mas- 
ter's in  education  or  education  administration, 
a  minimum  of  five  years'  experience  in  school 
management,  a  minimum  of  five  years'  teach- 


' Times.  And  innocent  priests  as  well  as 
the  total  Catholic  Church  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  be  crucified. 

Meanwhile  The  Times  continues 
to  run  advertisements  picturing 
women  as  nearly  naked  as  they  dare 
run  in  their  papers.  This  denigrating 
of  women  is  standard  fare  for  The 
Times  and  The  Boston  Globe.  After 
all,  they  get  paid  for  running  these 
ads — so  who  cares  about  the  models? 
The  fact  that  they  have  been  stripped 
almost  naked  for  all  to  see  does  not 
matter  as  long  as  The  Times  and  The 
Globe  get  paid. 

But  look  at  their  faces!  How  tragic 
that  these  papers  have  to  make  their 
living  prostituting  beautiful  young 
women!  So,  while  these  honorable 
papers  are  pointing  their  fingers  at 
some  priest  abusers,  I  suggest  that 
they  look  at  their  own  practices. 

Marie  Mullane,  R.C. 
Ronkonkoma,  N.Y. 

Organizational  Structure 

The  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  misses 
the  point  in  his  recent  article  about 
abusive  priests  (2/10).  His  commen- 
tary is  largely  a  rebuttal  of  an  appar- 
ently inflammatory  article  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
regarding  the  psychological  profile  of 
men  who  become  priests,  and  how 
their  allegedly  immature  psychological 
state  predisposed  them  to  abuse  chil- 
dren. 

I  accept,  as  Father  Greeley  asserts, 
that  no  more  than  4  percent  of  priests 
have  abused  children,  and  that  it  is 


ing  experience. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  March 
21,  2003.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  Nicole  Andrade,  Notre  Dame  Education 
Center,  P.O.  Box  1012,  Lawrence,  MA  01 842- 
9998;  Ph:  (617)  233-2697;  fax:  (617)  244-8747; 
e-mail:  nicole.andrade2@verizon.net.  If  you 
would  like  to  speak  with  an  S.N.D.  regarding 
these  positions,  please  contact:  Janice  Waters, 
S.N.D. ,  e-mail:  jwsnd@aol.com;  Ph:  (617) 
783-4835 

Web  Sites 

LINK  CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 

faith  with  action:  http://hillconnecrions.org. 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
gyhours.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 


-J-  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 


A  Summer  Tradition 

June  16 -July  25, 2003 

Introduction  to  Chnsrian  Tradition 

Jun.  16-JmL25  •  Anthony  ScigHtano 
The  Apostolic  Tradition 

J 'nit \) '6-20  •  Moxirell  Johnson 
Rites  for  the  Sick 

Jul7-18  •  femes  Donahue,  CR 
Chnsrian  Funeral  Liturgy 

JnL21-25 •  James  Donahue,  CR 
Liturgy  and  Aesthetics 

Jun.23-Jnl  3  •  Michael  Driscoll 
Liturgical  Music  Seminar 

Jul/ 7 -25 '•  James  Yeager 
Gregorian  Chant  Interpretation 

JuL21-25  •  Anthony  Rig,  OSB 
Gospel  of  Matthew 

Jun.  16 Jul  3  •  Charles  Bobert^ 
Introduction  to  Psalms 

Jun.  16 -Jul  25 »  Michael  O'Connor 
Chnstian  Moral  Vision 

Jun.16-Jul25  •  David  Cbutier 
Theology  of  Icon 

Jun.16Jul3  •  Randall  Morris 
Christology 

Jun  J '6-Jul25 •  Kevin  Mongrain 
Ixctionary-Based  Liturgical  Preaclimg 

Jul  1 7-27  •  Fred  &  Patricia  Baumer 
Reading  Bible  with  Benedict 

Jun.16-Jul3  •  Irene  Noirell.  OSB 
Thomas  Merton 

Jun.16-Jul3*  Laivrence  Cunningham 
Biblical  Spirituality  of  Justice 

Jul  7-25  •  Megan  McKenna 
Biblical  Spintuahty  of  Mercy 

Jul  14-17  •  Megan  McKenna 

INFORMATION 

Box  7288,  Collegeville  MN  56321 
1-800-361-8318;  320-363-2102 
mbanken@csbsju.edu 
www.csbsju.edu/ sot 


We  are  not  America  Online.  But  America  is  online  at 

www.americamagazine.org 
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with  FIBRE  RUSH  SEAT 


Since  1877 

KGeissleo  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  432 
Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 


Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 
of  europe 


Personalized  12-week  programs 
for  priests,  religious  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  lay  leaders. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy. 

•  Classes  in  English  at  the  renown 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

•  Weekly  seminars  on  theological  & 
personal  development  themes. 

Time  tor  personal  travel  &  relaxation. 

Fail  2003:  17  September  -  20  December 
Spring  2004:  3  February  -  16  May 

Naamsestraat  LOO 
3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Phone:  +32  16  32  00  11 
i   Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 


Pf   |   Washington  DC  Office 

B 


Phone:  202-541-3108 
E-mail:  admissions'S'acl.he 
( >ri-linc  catalogue:  www.acl.be 
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ridiculous  to  characterize  the  other  96 
percent  based  on  the  behavior  of  a 
deviant  minority.  I  also  agree  that  the 
incidence  of  child  abusers  among  priests 
is  probably  no  greater  than  among  men 
in  the  general  population.  But  all  of  this 
is  not  the  point. 

The  number  that  I  am  most  interest- 
ed in  is  the  proportion  of  the  "innocent" 
96  percent  that  knew  about  abusive 
priests  and  the  policy  of  reassigning 
them,  yet  did  nothing  to  stop  either  the 
abusers  or  the  policy.  These  silentspriests 
are  accomplices  to  the  crimes  and  must 
share  the  guilt.  The  only  member  of  this 
silent  group  who  has  finally  accepted 
responsibility  is  Cardinal  Bernard  Law. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  he  alone  knew 
about  this  reassignment  policy  involving 
so  many  priests  and  so  many  victims 
over  so  many  years?  Preposterous! 

Rather  than  a  psychological  profile 
of  abusive  priests,  I  would  like  to  know 
the  psychological  profile  of  priests  who 
knew  yet  did  nothing.  Why  didn't  they 
speak  out?  Were  they  afraid  of  retribu- 
tion, and  from  whom?  What  is  the 
nature  of  a  fraternity  that  circles  the 
wagons  to  protect  its  own  at  the  expense 
of  innocent  children?  What  kind  of 
organizational  structure  enables  the  per- 
petrations of  such  a  massive  conspiracy 
of  silence  for  so  many  years? 

Until  these  questions  about  silent 
priests  are  answered,  and  collective  guilt 
is  accepted  by  the  priesthood  in  general, 
the  laity  will  always  be  curious  and  suspi- 
cious about  the  psychology  of  priests. 
And  righdy  so. 

Timothy  J.  Jorgensen 
Rockville,  Md. 

Persecution 

The  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley's  article, 
"The  Times  and  Sexual  Abuse  of 
Priests"  (2/10),  said  things  that  many 
American  priests  would  have  liked  to 
say  but  were  not  able  to  articulate  as 
well  as  Father  Greeley  or  were  embar- 
rassed to  express  for  fear  of  looking 
like  whiners  and  victims.  For  months 
good  priests  have  gotten  a  bad  rap 
without  being  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  onslaught  of  vicious 


innuendos  about  their  sexual  and 
human  maturity  and  their  celibacy.  I 
have  never  been  more  embarrassed, 
mortified  and  humiliated  in  my  50 
years  as  a  Catholic  priest  than  in  this 
past  year. 

Maybe  more  Catholic  lay  men  and 
women,  the  people  in  the  pews,  could 
have  spoken  up  for  their  embattled 
priests.  I  agree  with  Father  Greeley 
that  for  months  The  New  York  Times 
has  mercilessly  and  dishonestly  gone 
after  the  Catholic  priests. 

Maybe  we  priests  needed  this  per- 
secution. This  painful  experience  will 
help  purify  the  American  priesthood 
and  make  us  priests  after  the  heart  of 
Christ.  It  could  be  a  grace. 

Gino  Dalpiaz,  C.S. 
Stone  Park,  III. 

Never  Wavered 

Many  thanks  for  publishing  the  inter- 
view by  Daniel  Hartnett,  S.J.,  with 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  O.P., 
"Remembering  the  Poor"  (2/3). 
Gustavo  (as  any  committed  Christian 
in  Peru  would  affectionately  address 
him)  was  an  inspiring  presence  in  his 
native  Peru  from  his  ordination  as  a 
parish  priest  in  Lima  40  years  ago 
through  the  terrible  siege  of  the 
Shining  Path  guerrilla  movement 
(1980-92).  Gustavo  himself  taught  a 
theology  course  every  summer  that 
any  Peruvian  might  attend.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  option  for  the  poor, 
despite  opposition  from  brothers  in 
the  local  and  universal  church.  In  the 
worst  of  times,  he  condemned  vio- 
lence, no  matter  its  source,  and 
encouraged  a  "suffering  and  believing 
people"  to  be  steadfast  in  hope. 

Clearly  he  is  still  at  this  task.  His 
words  indicate  for  us  the  attitudes  that 
can  free  us  from  the  grip  of  terror  and 
lead  us  on  a  path  of  peace. 

Mary  Beth  Moore,  S.C. 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

Maintain  Neutrality 

The  article  by  Daniel  Hartnett,  S.J., 
"Remembering  the  Poor"  (2/3),  focused 
on  liberation  theology  and  an  interview 
with  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  O.P.  Now  I 
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Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Morality  of  War 

Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde  writes  in 
"Catholics  in  Political  Life"  (2/17)  that 
the  catechism's  reference  to  "those  who 
have  responsibility  for  the  common 
good"  (No.  2309)  in  questions  of  a  just 
war  "means  statesmen,  not  clergymen  or 
scholars,  have  the  final  responsibility  for 
assessing  whether  the  criteria  of  a  just 
war  have  been  and  can  be  met."  He  sees 
more  than  is  there. 

In  a  representative  government,  all 
voters  have  "responsibility  for  the  com- 
mon good."  The  phrase,  at  least  as  it 
applies  here,  is  not  exclusive.  War  is  not 
up  to  President  Bush  and  Representative 
Hyde  alone. 

Paragraph  No.  2309  has  to  square 
with  No.  2039:  "As  far  as  possible  con- 
science should  take  account  of  the  good 
of  all,  as  expressed  in  the  moral  law, 
natural  and  revealed,  and  consequently 
in  the  law  of  the  church  and  in  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  magisteri- 
um  on  moral  questions."  No  free  pass 
for  presidential  choice  there.  Could  the 
morality  of  war  with  Iraq  be  different  in 
France  and  Germany  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain?  It 
sounds  as  if  Representative  Hyde  is 
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think  I  understand  the  church's  mission 
to  the  poor.  However,  the  problem 
with  liberation  theology,  at  least  as 
applied  20  and  30  years  ago,  was  that  it 
identified  with  a  radical,  left-wing  polit- 
ical philosophy.  Such  a  philosophy  usu- 
ally finds  expression  in  some  kind  ol 
socialism.  No  economic  or  political  sys- 
tem was  as  great  a  failure  in  the  20th 
century  as  socialism.  Countries  that 
embraced  it  then,  or  do  so  now,  usually 
cannot  even  feed  their  own  people. 

Thus  Representative  Henry  J. 
1  Ivde's  article,  "Catholics  in  Political 
Life"  (2/17),  was  a  welcome  contrast.  In 
this  country  too  many  church  organiza- 
tions also  adopt  the  political  strategies 
of  the  left.  They  are  thus  cast  as  parti- 
sans in  a  political  debate  and  often 
become  involved  with  those  who  would 
exploit  the  poor  for  their  own  political 
power.  No  one  party  has  a  corner  on 
compassion  or  concern  for  the  poor. 
They  have  different  ways  to  accomplish 
the  same  goal.  Catholics,  especially 
church  leaders,  would  do  well  to  evalu- 
ate the  solutions  of  both  sides  and 
maintain  political  neutrality. 

Jim  Collins 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 
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res  h  ing  the  Peace  of  Augsburg's  cuius 
regio  ejus  et  religio  for  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's national  security  policy. 

Tom  Blackburn 
Haverhill,  Fla. 

Faithful  to  Conscience 

I  read  with  interest  and  respect 
Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde's  reflections 
on  The  Vatican's  Doctrinal  Notes  on  Some 
Questions  Regarding  the  Participation  of 
Catholics  in  Political  Life  (2/17).  How  diffi- 
cult it  must  be  to  represent  some  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  people  in  this  plu- 
ralistic society  and  remain  faithful  to  one's 
conscience. 

I  was  impressed  with  Mr.  Hyde's 
reflections  on  respecting  life  until  he 
branched  out  into  the  life-threatening 
quagmire  that  Iraq  promises  to  become. 
To  interpret  the  catechism's  statement 
"The  evaluation  of  these  [just  war]  criteria 
for  moral  legitimacy  belongs  to  the  pru- 
dential judgment  of  those  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  common  good"  as 
referring  only  to  "statesmen"  (read  elected 
officials)  is,  I  believe,  a  very  narrow  inter- 
pretation. I  always  thought  that  all  of  us 
had  responsibility  for  the  common  good. 
As  Mr.  Hyde  himself  states  a  bit  later, 


democracy  is  "an  ongoing  experiment  in  a 
people's  capacity  to  be  self-governing." 

The  note  itself  says,  "The  conse- 
quence of  this  fundamental  teaching  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  is  that  'the  lay 
faithful  are  never  to  relinquish  their  partic- 
ipation in  "public  life,"  that  is,  in  the  many 
different  economic,  social,  legislative, 
administrative  and  cultural  areas,  which 
are  intended  to  promote  organically  and 
institutionally  the  common  good.'" 
Therefore,  in  exercising  this  participation, 
I  deny  that  there  is  any  way  this  looming 
pre-emptive  strike  on  Iraq  can  be  deemed 
a  just  war. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  same  issue 
your  estimable  columnist,  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  took  George  Weigel  to 
task  for  using  the  same  paragraph  of  the 
catechism  in  the  same  vein. 

Nicholas  E.  Bedessem 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Just  Conditions 

It  is  nice  that  Henry  Hyde  quotes  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  (2/17), 
but  I  wish  that  he  would  read  the  rest  of 
the  statements  about  war  and  not  just  the 
one  that  says  that  he  and  others  in 


Washington  have  the  right  to  evaluate  the 
just  conditions.  That  is  too  much  like, 
"Just  trust  us;  we  know  best." 

With  all  the  shenanigans  and  lies  that 
we  are  fed  by  our  government  and  all  the 
underhanded  political  dealings,  we  cannot 
trust  our  government.  We  know  that  we 
were  previously  misled  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  (the  incubator  story) 
and  who  knows  how  many  more  cases?  So 
why  should  we  trust  those  in  office  today? 

Perhaps  in  the  past,  when  St. 
Augustine  made  up  the  just  war  theory, 
people  knew  little  and  blindly  followed 
their  leaders,  excusing  themselves  that 
they  were  only  following  orders.  Today 
we  know  that  we  cannot  always  follow  our 
leaders,  even  Catholic  leaders  who  piously 
quote  the  pope  when  it  pleases  them  and 
ignore  him  when  it  does  not,  who  loudly 
condemn  the  killing  of  the  unborn,  but 
support  all  kinds  of  other  measures  that 
kill  die  living. 

I  am  not  worried  that  Catholic  politi- 
cians will  impose  their  religious  views  on 
the  nation;  I  only  wish  they  would  really 
support  all  of  the  values  of  our  faith. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 
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the  word 

Do  You  Promise? 


Readings:  Gn  22:1-2,  9a,  10-13,  15-18;  Ps  116:10,  15-19;  Rom  8:31b-34;  Mk  9:2-10 


Second  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  16,  2003 


"Take your  son.. .whom  yon  love"(G?i  22:2) 

LAST  SUNDAY  we  reflected  on 
our  covenant  relationship  with 
the  created  world.  Today  we 
consider  the  covenant  promises 
made  to  Abraham.  Though  often  referred 
to  as  "The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  the  story 
might  be  better  named  "The  Testing  of 
Abraham."  The  first  line  of  the  first  read- 
ing identifies  it  as  such. 

This  is  a  troubling  story.  Having 
promised  Abraham  descendants  and  land, 
both  necessary  for  the  indistinguishable 
group  to  become  a  great  nation,  God  asks 
him  to  sacrifice  the  veiy  son  through 
whom  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled.  This 
would  be  a  national,  not  simply  a  personal, 
tragedy.  Just  what  is  God  doing?  How 
trustworthy  are  the  promises? 

In  the  recent  past  we  have  lost  so  many 
people  of  promise  in  whom  we  placed  our 
hopes.  They  went  to  their  offices  or  simply 
on  a  trip,  and  never  returned  home;  they 
stood  in  defense  of  freedom,  and  never 
returned  home.  They  soared  among  the 
stars,  and  never  returned  home.  These 
were  national,  not  simply  personal, 
tragedies.  Just  what  is  God  doing?  How 
trustworthy  are  the  promises  in  which  we 
hope? 

What  value  can  we  find  in  such  a  trou- 
bling story?  What  good  can  come  from 
such  disaster  and  heartache?  The  first 
reading  sketches  something  of  life  itself — 
senseless,  even  cruel  suffering.  Though 
Isaac  might  be  an  innocent  victim,  he  does 
not  actually  suffer.  Abraham  is  the  one  put 
to  the  test,  and  from  a  human  point  of 
view,  his  response  is  terrifying. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  way  to  under- 
stand this  test.  Might  it  be  that  Abraham 
was  asked  to  choose  either  the  promises  of 
God  as  they  would  be  fulfilled  in  Isaac,  or 
the  God  who  made  the  promises  in  the 
first  place?  Once  again  the  story  itself 
offers  a  clue.  Abraham  is  told:  "I  know  how 
devoted  you  are  to  God."  Without  under- 
standing how  the  promises  will  be  fulfilled 
if  Isaac  is  put  to  death,  Abraham  still  trusts 


in  God.  We  still  might  ask:  Why  should  he 
and  why  should  we  trust  a  God  who 
requires  such  great  sacrifice?  The  other 
readings  for  today  answer  this  question. 

Paul  insists  that  regardless  of  what  we 
might  have  to  endure  in  life,  God's  love  for 
us  cannot  be  questioned.  He  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  God's  love  is  so  great  that  for 
our  sake,  not  even  Jesus  was  spared  suffer- 
ing. Some  people  may  see  God's  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  Jesus  as  simply  another 
example  of  God's  cruelty.  But  this  would 
be  wrong.  Just  as  the  first  reading  demon- 
strates that  out  of  devotion  to  God, 
Abraham  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  greatest 
treasure,  so,  out  of  love  for  us,  God  is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  greatest  of  all  treasures. 

The  covenant  that  God  made 
through  Abraham  was  not  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  Abraham's  descendants,  to 
be  hugged  to  their  hearts  in  some  exclu- 
sive way.  Rather,  the  "chosen  people," 
however  that  phrase  is  understood,  were 
meant  to  be  a  source  of  blessing  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  This  passage  speaks 
of  obedience,  but  the  covenant  to  which  it 
refers  is  grounded  in  faith  (see  Gn  15:6). 
Without  really  understanding  how  God 
would  fulfill  the  promise,  Abraham 
believes  in  God.  Here  his  faith  or  trust  in 
God  was  tested,  just  as  ours  is  time  and 
again. 

God  does  not  call  us  away  from  our 
dreams  into  a  vacuum.  If  we  are  asked  to 
relinquish  a  possible  future,  it  is  only  to  be 
offered  another  possible  future,  God's 
future.  Our  aspirations  may  be  noble,  but 
the  possibilities  that  God  offers  will  out- 
strip them.  Do  we  trust  enough  in  God  to 
believe  this?  Abraham  was  promised  an 
heir;  he  relinquished  his  hold  on  his  heir 
and  he  was  granted  heirs  beyond  count- 
ing. In  the  Gospel,  the  disciples  commit- 
ted themselves  to  Jesus  without  realizing 
that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  handed 
over  to  death;  he  overwhelmed  them 
when  he  was  revealed  as  God's  own 
beloved  Son. 


Such  trust  may  sound  good  on  paper, 
until  we  are  confronted  again  with  the 
bleeding  wound  left  in  our  hearts  when 
loved  ones  are  ripped  from  our  arms,  or 
when  dreams  for  the  future  are  dashed  for 
no  apparent  reason.  Rather  than  think  that 
God  is  playing  some  capricious  game,  we 
are  summoned  by  today's  readings  to  a 
different  way  of  understanding,  to  the 
realization  that  the  events  of  life  are  offer- 
ing us  a  choice:  Do  we  trust  in  promises  as 
we  perceive  them,  or  do  we  trust  in  the 
God  who  makes  promises  that  we  may  not 
comprehend? 

While  Lent  can  be  rightly  considered 
a  time  of  testing,  it  is  not  a  testing  to  see 
how  much  we  can  endure  from  or  for 
God.  Such  a  perception  of  God  is  found 
nowhere  in  the  Bible.  God's  testing  of  us 
is  really  our  opportunity  to  make  a  choice, 
as  did  Abraham. 

Finally,  the  question  of  suffering  in 
the  world,  particularly  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent,  has  always  been  problematic, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  an 
adequate  answer  for  it.  Sometimes  all  we 
can  really  do  is  cry  out  with  the  psalmist: 
"I  believed  even  when  I  said,  'I  am  greatly 
afflicted.'" 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  In  the  face  of  your  deepest  cares 
and  greatest  heartaches,  remind  your- 
self of  God's  tender  love. 

•  Ask  for  the  grace  to  trust  in  God 
despite  what  you  may  have  to  endure. 

•  Pray  for  those  whose  suffering  has 
turned  them  away  from  God. 
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At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor. 

Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher,  admin- 
istrator, confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and 
friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  position  and  per- 
forms many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is 
called  upon  to  lead  communities  to  the  life-giving 
waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program, 
offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended  to 
strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away  briefly  from  the 


demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  peri- 
od of  renewal  and  reflection.  The  Endowment  will 
provide  as  many  as  100  grants  of  up  to  $45,000 
each  directly  to  congregations  for  support  of  a 
renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  18,  2003,  and 
the  award  announcement  will  be 

jut-,  i       ™no  ENDOWMENT 

made  by  December  2003. 


For  information:  Send  an  e-mail  to  clergyrenewal@yahoo.com;' contact  the  program's  Web  site:  www.clergyrenewal.org;  call 
317/916-7302;  or  write  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Religion  Division,  2801  North  Meridian  Street,  Post  Office  Box  88068,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46208.  (Indiana  clergy  should  apply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowment  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for  Indiana  Congregations.) 
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Of  Many  Things 


Fresh  flowers,  lighted  can- 
dles, live  music — can  this  he 
the  soup  kitchen  that  just 
hours  earlier  had  fed  400? 
Yes,  a  humble  church  social  hall  in 
Lower  Manhattan  had  been  trans- 
formed to  a  scene  of  celebration.  The 
celebration  in  early  December 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  a 
group  named  the  University 
Community  Social  Services.  Its  main 
focus  is  indeed  the  Saturday  soup 
kitchen,  where  I  volunteer  (usually  as 
pot-washer)  on  most  Saturdays.  But 
besides  high-quality  food,  it  also  pro- 
vides social  services  to  the  poor  and 
often  homeless  people  who  gather 
there  from  8  a.m.  onward. 

The  small  size  of  the  kitchen  per- 
mits only  a  limited  menu.  As  a  result, 
Lorry  Wynne,  the  organization's 
director  and  co-founder,  explains  to 
new  volunteers  that  meatloaf  has 
long  been  the  main  course,  because  it 
is  relatively  easy  to  prepare.  She  and 
the  other  workers  are  therefore 
known  on  the  streets  as  the  meatloaf 
people.  But  Lorry  is  careful  to  point 
out  in  her  weekly  orientation  that 
besides  a  first-rate  meal,  "we  want  to 
provide  something  else — respect — 
and  that's  why  we  serve  our  guests 
just  as  they  would  be  served  in  our 
own  homes,  and  only  with  such  food 
as  we  ourselves  would  enjoy." 

The  origins  of  the  soup  kitchen 
go  back  to  Lorry's  days  as  a  graduate 
student  at  nearby  New  York 
University  (hence  the  word  "universi- 
ty" in  the  group's  name).  She  and  a 
professor — the  other  founder,  Andrej 
Kodjak — were  dismayed  by  the  large 
number  of  homeless  and  hungry  peo- 
ple in  the  area.  As  a  result,  they 
received  permission  to  serve  a  simple 
meal  of  chili  in  a  dining  area  of  one 
of  the  university  chapels  on 

V;  •  :  Square  South.  But  soon 

the  undertaking  was  moved  to  a 
Jesuit  church  a  few  blocks  away, 
where  Lorry  is  a  parishioner.  (During 
the  week  she  works  full  time  as  a 
social  worker  with  mentally  disabled 
homeless  people.) 

Although  the  operation  is  nonsec- 
tarian,  its  tone  is  nevertheless  set  by  a 
huge  banner  of  the  Beatitudes  across 


one  side  of  the  social  hall — a  banner 
Lorry  and  others  commissioned. 
Noticing  the  first  line,  "Blessed  are 
the  poor,"  an  elderly  man  in  a  worn 
parka  looked  up  from  his  plate  one 
day  and  said,  "That's  us."  Men  like 
him  predominate,  and  most  have  the 
appearance  of  those  who  know  the 
city  streets  and  doorways  all  too  well. 
Having  no  other  resources  for  per- 
sonal hygiene,  many  make  use  of  the 
two  sinks  in  the  bathroom  to  shave 
and  generally  clean  up.  But  women 
are  present  too,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  some  arrive  with  small  children 
for  what  may  be  their  only  full  meal 
of  the  day. 

The  volunteers  range  in  age  from 
teenagers  to  senior  citizens.  The  for- 
mer frequently  come  as  part  of  an 
interdenominational  group  called 
Y.S.O.P. — Youth  Service  Oppor- 
tunities Project.  Others  tend  to  be 
students  from  New  York  University, 
or  young  employees  of  investment 
companies  like  J.  P.  Morgan  Chase. 
Still  others  are  older  neighborhood 
residents  like  myself.  Some  appear 
only  once  or  twice,  but  not  a  few 
reappear.  Each  spring,  for  example, 
Lorry  greets  a  woman  Episcopalian 
priest  who  serves  as  chaplain  at  a  uni- 
versity in  Oklahoma.  Though  not  a 
frequent  volunteer,  she  comes  annu- 
ally with  a  half-dozen  students  for  a 
week  of  New  York  City  service  work 
that  includes  a  Saturday  at  the  soup 
kitchen.  I  once  heard  her  observe, 
"When  we  get  back  to  the  hostel 
where  we're  staying,  I'm  going  to  use 
that  first  line  about  the  poor  on  the 

banner  as  the  way  to  start  our  Shar- 
if 

mg. 

In  these  harsh  economic  times, 
more  poor  people  wander  the  streets 
and  more  of  them  are  hungry  enough 
to  recognize  this  soup  kitchen  as  a 
genuine  blessing — not  only  because 
of  the  food  and  social  service  assis- 
tance, but  also  because  of  its  support- 
ive sense  of  community.  But  the  real 
blessing  and  the  real  cause  for  cele- 
bration will  come  when  soup  kitchens 
and  food  pantries  are  no  longer  need- 
ed anywhere  in  the  nation.  That  will 
not  be  any  time  soon. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


AIDS  Victims 
in  Africa 

The  welcome  surprise  in  President 
Bush's  State  of  the  Union  address  was  his 
proposal  for  an  Emergency  Plan  for  AIDS 
Relief.  The  president  described  the  initia- 
tive as  "a  work  of  mercy  beyond  all  cur- 
rent international  efforts  to  help  the  people  of  Africa."  He 
asked  the  Congress  to  commit  $  1 5  billion  over  the  next 
five  years,  including  $10  million  in  new  funding,  which 
would  triple  U.S.  spending  on  international  H.I.V.-AIDS 
programs.  "This  nation  can  lead  the  world,"  the  president 
said,  "in  sparing  the  innocent  people  from  a  plague  of 
nature." 

Resources  would  flow  to  the  worst  afflicted  countries 
in  Africa:  Botswana,  Cote  d'lvoire,  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
Mozambique,  Namibia,  Nigeria,  Rwanda,  South  Africa, 
Tanzania,  Uganda  and  Zambia.  Aid  would  also  go  to  the 
most  heavily  affected  nations  in  the  Caribbean  Basin, 
Haiti  and  Guyana.  The  initiative  is  designed  to  prevent 
seven  million  new  infections,  to  supply  anti-retroviral 
drugs  for  two  million  H.I.V.  patients  and  to  give  care  to 
10  million  H.I.V.  victims  and  AIDS  orphans.  To  imple- 
ment its  prevention  and  treatment  strategies,  the  initia- 
tive will  use  a  combination  of  treatment  centers,  regional 
clinics  and  mobile  units,  modeled  on  a  successful 
Ugandan  program. 

One  billion  of  the  $10  billion  in  new  money  will  be 
allocated  for  the  much-praised  Global  Fund  for  HIV/ 
AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and  Malaria.  Tommy  Thompson,  Mr. 
Bush's  secretary  of  health  and  human  services,  has  only 
recently  been  named  to  head  that  fund.  The  major  ques- 
tion experts  are  posing  for  the  White  House  is  this:  Why 
is  the  United  States  planning  to  use  the  remaining  $9  bil- 
lion in  new  funds  to  mount  its  own  program  instead  of 
working  through  the  global  fund? 

Because  the  size  of  the  U.S.  contribution  sets  the  stan- 
dard for  what  other  donor  nations  give,  the  low  level  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  global  fund,  compared  with  the 
projected  bilateral  commitments,  may  also  affect  the  fund's 
future  prospects.  In  addition,  the  White  House  will  have 
to  answer  questions  about  duplication  of  effort  and  the 
multiplication  of  administrative  structures.  It  must  also 
meet  objections  that  it  appears  once  again  to  be  following 


a  "go-it-alone"  approach  to  a  grave  global  problem. 

Another  unanswered  question  concerns  the  administra- 
tion's stand  on  abortion.  Until  now  it  has  supported  a  ban 
on  U.S.  funding  for  organizations  that  provide  abortions. 
Known  as  the  Mexico  City  language  because  of  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Reagan  administration  at  the  time  of  the  1 984 
U.N.  Population  Summit  in  Mexico  City,  the  exclusion 
was  also  maintained  by  the  first  Bush  administration.  After 
a  lapse  during  the  Clinton  years,  it  was  taken  up  again  by 
the  present  White  House. 

News  leaks  suggest  that  the  White  House  is  preparing 
legislation  on  the  AIDS  initiative  that  will  drop  the  prohi- 
bition against  funding  abortion  providers.  The  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  strongly  urged  to  retain  the  Mexico  City 
provisions.  The  AIDS  relief  plan  will  be  sullied  by  passive- 
ly permitting  abortion  funding,  and  it  could  well  be 
blocked  because  of  such  funding.  The  plan  aims  to  save 
lives.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  allowing  the  unborn 
to  be  made  victims  in  that  cause. 

Archbishop  Javier  Lozano  Barragan,  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Health  Care,  has  described  interna- 
tional assistance  to  the  victims  of  AIDS  as  a  contribution 
to  the  "social  mortgage"  that,  according  to  Catholic  social 
teaching,  is  attached  to  property  and  wealth.  The  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  commended  for  its  increased  commitment 
to  international  development  through  the  Millennial 
Challenge  Account,  its  part  in  reducing  the  costs  of  gener- 
ic anti-retroviral  drugs,  and  now  the  H.I.V.-AIDS  initia- 
tive. These  actions  show  that  compassionate  conservatism 
can  have  an  international  face. 

humanitarian  challenges  like  H.I.V.-AIDS  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  new  forms  of  solidarity.  Catholic  teaching  on 
world  affairs  is  unswervingly  internationalist.  It  is  firmly 
committed  to  dialogue  and  cooperation  among  nations. 
It  defends  the  United  Nations  system  and  favors  the 
development  of  global  institutions  to  meet  new  world 
problems  in  the  interest  of  "the  universal  common 
good." 

The  Emergency  Plan  for  AIDS  Relief  promises  to  do 
great  good  for  the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  people  on 
earth.  It  could  do  more  good  still  il  it  would  work  through 
institutions  like  the  Global  Fund  for  HIV/AIDS,  Tuber- 
culosis and  Malaria.  At  a  time  when  anti-Americanism  is 
on  the  rise  throughout  the  world,  full  American  participa- 
tion in  a  global  response  to  AIDS  would  signal  that  there 
are  limits  to  American  exceptionalism.  It  would  show  that 
in  meeting  some  challenges,  at  least,  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  march  in  unison  with  other  nations. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN  MEETS  WITH  PAPAL  ENVOY.  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray  meets  with  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  in  Baghdad  on  Feb.  15.  After  their  90-minute  meeting,  the  papal  envoy 
said  he  was  hopeful  that  war  could  be  avoided  and  that  work  of  U.N.  weapons  inspectors  could 
continue  in  a  climate  of  trust.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Vatican  Backs  Efforts  to  Prevent 
Iraq  War,  Disarm  Saddam 

With  diplomatic  moves  and  moral 
encouragement,  the  Vatican  backed 
international  efforts  in  mid-February  to 
prevent  a  new  war  in  Iraq  and  promote 
the  country's  peaceful  disarmament. 
Meanwhile,  Catholic  leaders  and  organi- 
zations joined  a  growing  antiwar  move- 
ment that  stretched  across  the  globe  and 
spilled  onto  the  streets  of  major  cities  on 
every  continent. 

After  sending  a  personal  envoy  to  con- 
fer with  Saddam  Hussein  in  Baghdad, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  met  privately  with 
Iraqi  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Tariq  Aziz 
at  the  Vatican  on  Feb.  14  and  asked  Iraq 
for  "concrete  commitments"  to  respect 
U.N.  disarmament  resolutions.  The 
Vatican  said  the  talks  underscored  "the 
danger  of  an  armed  intervention  in  Iraq, 
which  would  add  further  grave  sufferings 
for  those  populations  which  are  already 
tried  by  long  years  of  embargo." 

Aziz,  a  Catholic  of  the  Chaldean  rite, 
also  spoke  with  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Archbishop  Jean- 
Louis  Tauran,  the  Vatican's  equivalent 
of  foreign  minister.  The  Vatican  said 
Aziz  assured  the  church  leaders  "of  the 
Iraqi  government's  willingness  to  coop- 
erate with  the  international  community, 
particularly  in  regard  to  disarmament." 
Aziz  said  he  told  the  pope  that  a 
Western-led  war  against  Iraq  would  pro- 
voke negative  reaction  in  the  Arab 
Muslim  world  and  "poison"  Christian- 
Muslim  relations. 

The  Vatican's  top  official  for  interreli- 
gious  dialogue  agreed,  warning  that  mili- 
ction  against  Iraq  risks  being  inter- 
preted by  the  Muslim  world  as  a 
Western  war  on  Islam.  In  a  Feb.  16 
interview  with  Vatican  Radio,  Arch- 
bishop Michael  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue,  said  an  Iraqi  war  also  might 
provoke  retaliatory  attacks  against 
minority  Christian  communities  in 
Muslim  countries. 

On  Feb.  15,  the  papal  envoy  Cardinal 


Roger  Etchegaray  met  with  Saddam 
Hussein  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  deliv- 
ered a  papal  message  to  the  Iraqi  leader. 
Cardinal  Etchegaray  later  said  the  talks 
covered  "concrete  issues,"  but  he  would 
not  elaborate.  "I  am  convinced  that 
Saddam  Hussein  wants  to  avoid  war," 
Cardinal  Etchegaray  told  reporters  in 
Baghdad.  "He  seems  seriously  aware  of 
the  responsibility  he  faces  with  regard  to 
his  people."  The  cardinal  said  everything 
should  be  done  to  help  end  the  interna- 
tional isolation  of  Iraq  and  the  suffering 
of  its  people.  He  called  war  the  "worst 
solution"  to  the  Iraqi  crisis. 

According  to  Iraqi  TV,  Saddam 
Hussein  told  Cardinal  Etchegaray  that 
some  Western  powers  "want  to  attack  us 
only  because  we  are  Muslim."  The  Iraqi 
leader  denied  Iraq  had  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  During  his  six-day  visit  to 
Iraq,  Cardinal  Etchegaray  visited 
Catholic  communities  and  presided  over 
liturgies  in  Baghdad  and  the  northern 
city  of  Mossul. 

Vatican  officials  said  that  while  the 
Christian  minority  in  Iraq  has  constitu- 
tional protections,  the  12-year  economic 


embargo  against  the  country  and  the 
prospects  of  a  new  war  have  led  many 
Catholics  to  leave.  In  Baghdad,  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  has  shrunk  since  1991  to 
175,000  from  500,000. 

At  the  Vatican,  the  Iraqi  crisis  was  on 
the  pope's  mind  throughout  the  week.  In 
a  meeting  on  Feb.  1 3  with  Rabbi 
Riccardo  Di  Segni  and  other  Jewish 
leaders  in  Rome,  the  pope  said  it  was 
important  for  Christians  and  Jews  to 
pray  for  peace  at  a  time  when  "the  dan- 
gerous rumblings  of  war  can  be  heard." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Vatican  officials 
met  U.N.  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan 
and  held  out  hope  for  "effective  solu- 
tions" that  would  spare  Iraqi  civilians 
further  suffering.  Even  as  the  pope  was 
meeting  with  Annan  on  Feb.  18,  Vatican 
sources  confirmed  reports  that  British 
Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  a  strong 
advocate  of  military  action  against  Iraq, 
was  scheduled  to  meet  the  pope  on  Feb. 
22. 

In  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of 
the  bishops'  Committee  on  International 
Policy,  Bishop  John  H.  Ricard,  of 
Pensacola-Tallahassee,  Fla.,  reiterated 
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that  a  war  against  Iraq  would  be  "diffi- 
cult to  justify"  because  of  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence that  the  country  posed  an  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  United  States. 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  said  on  Feb.  14  that  pre-emptive 
use  of  force  would  create  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  that  a  war  may  well  have 
devastating  effects  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. "War  is  not  the  solution,"  Cardinal 
Mahony  said.  He  said  he  was  praying 
that  world  leaders  would  have  the  wis- 
dom to  "forge  a  new  road  to  peace." 

French  and  Scottish  bishops,  mean- 
while, joined  the  growing  number  of 
bishops'  conferences  that  have  cautioned 
against  a  war  on  Iraq.  The  French  bish- 
ops said  on  Feb.  10  that  France's  citizens 
and  political  leaders  did  not  support  a 
U.S. -led  invasion  of  Iraq.  "Admitting  the 
legitimacy  of  waging  'preventive  wars' 
against  all  the  regimes  which  displease  us 
and  oppress  their  people  would  be  to 
plunge  the  world  into  fire  and  blood," 
said  the  permanent  council  of  the  bish- 
ops' conference,  headed  by  Archbishop 
Jean-Pierre  Ricard. 

The  Scottish  bishops  said  on  Feb.  1 2 
that  they  were  concerned  by  perceptions 
that  a  war  against  Iraq  was  inevitable, 
despite  the  lack  of  evidence  that  would 
justify  an  invasion. 


Legislation  and  Tales  of  Woe 
Invigorate  Social  Ministers 

Welfare  funding  is  in  danger,  while 
demand  for  services  is  up;  a  war  may  be 
looming;  budgets  are  shrinking;  terror- 
ism threats  grow  more  vivid  by  the  day. 
To  hear  about  these  issues,  more  than 
540  people  traveled  to  Washington  for 
the  annual  Catholic  Social  Ministry 
Gathering.  The  conference  is  co-spon- 
sored by  15  national  organizations  rang- 
ing from  Catholic  Charities  USA  and 
various  offices  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  to  the  National 
Catholic  Partnership  on  Disability  and 
the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

The  gathering  began  on  Feb.  7  with 
meetings  of  diocesan  directors  of  the 
Catholic  Campaign  for  Human 
Development,  built  up  to  an  afternoon 
of  lobbying  visits  to  Congress  and  con- 
cluded on  Feb.  12  with  a  luncheon  panel 
where  political  pundits  put  some  of  the 


week's  issues  into  perspective.  In 
between,  there  were  meetings  of  groups 
involved  with  criminal  justice,  rural  life, 
environmental  justice  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Workshop  and  plenary  sessions 
included  speakers  on  the  topics  of  tax 
relief  for  low-income  families,  welfare 
reauthorization,  the  conflict  with  Iraq, 
global  poverty,  the  labor  movement, 
health  care,  AIDS  and  other  global 
health  concerns,  nuclear  morality  and 
famine  in  Africa.  Skills  workshops 
addressed  fund-raising,  leadership  devel- 
opment, interfaith  social  action  and 
using  Web  sites  for  social  justice. 
Speakers  and  homilists  included  several 
bishops,  two  U.S.  senators  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  academics 
and  policy  makers,  as  well  as  many  peo- 
ple who  run  diocesan  or  national  social 
ministry  programs. 

Attendees  said  the  annual  gathering 
gives  them  a  dose  of  energy  for  working 
in  the  church's  social  mission,  which 
they  said  can  be  an  overwhelming  task. 
"It's  kind  of  an  energizer — to  affirm  that 
we  can  still  make  a  difference,"  one  said. 

The  participants  make  a  difference, 
pointed  out  John  Carr,  secretary  of  social 
development  and  world  peace  for  the 
U.S.C.C.B.,  whose  staff  does  the  main 
organizing  for  the  conference.  In  a  talk 
in  which  he  outlined  many  of  the  chal- 
lenges facing  social  ministry,  he  also 
noted  that  many  of  the  people  in  the 
room  helped  make  the  jubilee  year  cam- 
paign for  debt  relief  a  success  in  2000. 
Grass-roots  lobbying  was  key  to  per- 
suading the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  to  forgive  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreign  debt  that  was 
strangling  the  economies  of  struggling 
nations,  he  reminded  them. 

"Even  in  these  tough  times  we  can 
make  a  difference,"  Carr  said.  A  refund- 
able children's  tax  credit,  restoring  food 
stamp  eligibility  for  legal  immigrants  and 
expanding  the  state  children's  health 
program  were  all  previous  subjects  of 
annual  lobbying  for  the  conference  par- 
ticipants, he  said.  All  were  eventually 
enacted. 

News  Briefs 

•  Sacred  Space,  the  Irish  Jesuits'  online 
prayer  site  (www.sacredspace.ie), 


launched  nine  days  of  prayer  for  world 
peace  on  Feb.  23.  Sacred  Space  has  had 
almost  six  million  visits  since  1999  and 
is  now  translated  into  15  languages, 
including  Japanese,  Catalan  and 
Latvian.  The  site's  organizer,  Alan 
McGuckian,  S.J.,  said,  "Many  thou- 
sands of  people  pray  at  Sacred  Space 
each  day  and  the  feedback  from  all  over 
the  world  says  that  they  want  to  be  part 
of  a  world-wide  prayer  for  peace." 

•  Bets  are  being  taken  on  the  next 
papal  election  at  www.paddypower- 
.com,  an  Irish  betting  site  that  posts 
odds  that  range  from  4-1  to  20-1  on  15 
cardinals.  The  favorite  is  Francis  Arinze 
(4-1)  followed  by  Giacomo  Biffi  and 
Dionigi  Tettamanzi  (both  6-1).  Joseph 
Ratzinger  is  12-1  and  Carlo  Martini  is 
14-1. 

•  The  South  African  bishops  said  they 
were  disappointed  at  President  Mbeki's 
treatment  of  the  AIDS  pandemic  and 
the  Zimbabwe  crisis.  According  to 
U.N.  figures,  20  percent  of  the  adult 
population  is  H.I.V.-positive.  The  bish- 
ops' conference  urged  the  South 
African  government  to  intervene  in 
Zimbabwe,  which  the  bishops  said  is  on 
the  brink  of  civil  war  with  "increasing 
levels  of  organized  state  terror." 

•  Catholic  colleges  and  universities 
should  not  be  allowing  campus  produc- 
tions of  the  "The  Vagina  Monologues," 
a  controversial  play  about  female  sexu- 
ality, said  Patrick  Reilly,  the  president 
of  the  Cardinal  Newman  Society.  "This 
kind  of  vulgarity  has  no  academic  or 
social  value  to  students  at  a  Catholic 
college,  and  it's  spiritually  destructive." 
He  criticized  the  42  Catholic  colleges 
where  campus  performances  of  the  play 
were  scheduled  to  be  held  in  February 
and  March. 

The  play,  described  as  "a  celebra- 
tion of  female  sexuality  in  all  its  com- 
plexity and  mystery,"  features  women 
who  literally  represent  vaginas  that 
speak  out  in  a  series  of  monologues. 
Early  performances  of  the  play  were 
criticized  for  a  positive  portrayal  of  the 
statutory  rape  of  a  13 -year-old  girl  by  a 
24-year-old  woman,  but  those  sections 
of  the  script  have  been  revised  for  cam- 
pus productions. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Equal,  or  Fair? 

£  Neither  an  eye  for  an  eye  nor 
zero  tolerance  speaks  about  what  Jesus 
came  to  teach  us.' 


OCCASIONALLY,  I  become 
so  strongly  convinced  of  a 
certain  notion  that  I 
almost  believe  that  if 
everyone  would  just 
accept  it  too,  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  would  be  solved.  Although  I've 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  no 
such  panacea  exists,  I  still  sometimes 
allow  a  particularly  fascinating  idea  to 
tempt  me  in  that  direction.  The  one  I 
have  found  most  enticing  lately  is  the 
distinction  between  "fair"  and  "equal." 
If  only  everyone  would  stop  confusing 
these  two  concepts,  all  would  be  well! 

I  first  became  intrigued  by  these 
words  while  one  day  watching  a 
friend's  two  children  divide  the  last 
piece  of  pie  in  the  pan.  The  older 
reminded  the  younger  that  the  rule 
was  that  one  of  them  cuts  the  pie  and 
the  other  gets  to  choose  a  piece  first. 
The  younger  daughter  told  her  sister 
that  she  could  cut  and  then  explained 
to  me:  "If  she  doesn't  do  it  even,  I  get 
to  pick  the  bigger  half.  Mom  says 
that's  fair." 

This  incident  inspired  my  reflec- 
tion on  the  difference  between  equal 
and  fair.  It  reminded  me  of  a  mother 
who  told  me  how  she  had  always  tried 
to  treat  each  of  her  children  in  the 
same  way.  She  was  questioning  if  she 
had  done  the  right  thing.  Her 
youngest  son,  who  had  serious  mental 
and  physical  problems,  had  since  died. 
She  had  worked  hard  not  to  favor  him, 
giving  him  as  little  extra  attention  as 
possible. 


ellen  rufft,  CD. p.,  is  a  former  provincial 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence. 


Now  she  wondered  if  she  should 
have  dealt  with  him  in  a  different  way, 
since  his  needs  were  so  much  greater 
and  his  life  span  predicted  to  be  short. 
"I  thought  that  treating  him  special 
wouldn't  have  been  fair  to  my  other 
children,"  she  told  me,  "but  he  was 
special."  This  woman  had  mistaken 
equal  for  fair. 

I  think  we  all  sometimes  inadver- 
tently make  the  same  mistake.  Many 
systems  in  our  culture  are  also  set  up 
based  on  a  confusion  of  these  two  con- 
cepts. "Equal  pay  for  equal  work"  is 
certainly  an  accepted  standard  in  our 
society,  but  can  a  system  be  considered 
really  fair  that  ignores  the  difference 
between  one  person  and  six  people  liv- 
ing on  the  same  wage? 

Even  in  soup  kitchens  and  food 
pantries  that  exist  to  help  those  who 
are  hungry,  the  principle  of  equality 
sometimes  takes  precedence  over  fair- 
ness— for  example,  when  the  same 
number  of  canned  goods  and  potatoes 
are  placed  in  every  bag  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  family  to  be  fed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  examples 
of  confusing  equal  and  fair  is  the  bish- 
ops' recent  "zero  tolerance"  policy 
regarding  clergy  sexual  abuse.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fair  that  priests  who  abuse  chil- 
dren should  suffer  consequences  for 
their  behavior,  as  should  the  bishops 
who  were  accessories  to  their  crimes. 
But  fair  and  equal  are  not  the  same. 
Zero  tolerance  gives  equal  punishment 
to  all  abusers.  It  takes  into  account  no 
individual  circumstances. 

Consider  the  young  priest  who  has 
had  no  sexual  experience  before  ordi- 
nation and  who  becomes  sexually 
involved  with  a  teenage  boy,  realizes 


his  sin,  repents  and  leads  an  exemplary 
life  for  the  next  30  years.  Is  it  fair  that 
he  is  now  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  pedophile  who  has  a  long  histo- 
ry of  victimizing  hundreds  of  children? 

While  the  behavior  of  both  men  is 
wrong,  their  situations  are  quite  differ- 
ent. The  former  priest  was  immature, 
sexually  naive  and  needy;  he  chose  to 
fulfill  his  needs  in  an  abusive  way.  The 
latter  priest  is  ill;  he  has  a  perverted 
sexual  attraction  to  young  children.  To 
mete  out  equal  punishment  for  two 
very  different  crimes  is  more  harsh 
than  civil  courts  could  justifiably 
inflict.  In  an  attempt  to  respond  to 
public  pressure  and,  perhaps,  to  atone 
for  past  mistakes,  the  bishops  have,  like 
the  mother  in  the  previous  story,  cho- 
sen equal  instead  of  fair.  Despite  their 
good  intentions,  such  a  choice  is  a  per- 
version of  the  justice  they  are  seeking 
to  insure. 

Perhaps  equality  has  more  to  do, 
after  all,  with  mathematics  than  with 
fairness — or  with  Christianity7.  Being 
fair  is  about  justice,  about  giving  and 
receiving  according  to  need.  It  is  about 
differences,  not  likenesses.  It  takes  a 
lot  more  thought,  a  lot  more  care  to  be 
fair  than  it  does  to  be  equal. 

The  "eye  for  an  eye"  mandate  from 
the  Old  Testament,  "a  life  for  a  life" 
decision  in  our  present  penal  system  or 
the  "zero  tolerance"  policy  of  the  bish- 
ops all  certainly  illustrate  the  principle 
of  equality.  None,  however,  speaks 
about  what  Jesus  came  to  teach  us.  His 
message  was  about  giving  most  to 
those  in  greatest  need,  rather  than 
making  certain  that  some  score  is 
evened  out.  In  Jesus'  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  the  decision  of  the  father 
to  throw  a  banquet  at  the  younger 
son's  return  describes  well  what  fair- 
ness means;  the  elder  son  understood 
only  equality. 

While  it  is  not  always  easy  for  us  to 
distinguish  what  is  fair  from  what  is 
only  equal,  we,  like  parents,  bishops 
and  judges,  are  challenged  by  the 
Gospel  to  continue  in  our  attempts  to 
do  so.  We  can  be  thankful  that  a  fair 
and  merciful  God  rejoices  at  our 
efforts.  Ellen  Rufft 
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We're  looking  for  some  heroes  to  minister  to  ours. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  looking  for  spiritual  leaders  from  all  religions  to  minister  to  the  350,000 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  our  country.  Currently  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which  sadly  means  some  airmen  are  going  without  spiritual  leadership. 
To  learn  how  .you  can  become  a  hero,  call  1-800-803-2452  or  visit  www.usafhc.af.mil. 
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The  first  in  a  series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


Contemporary  Catholics 
on  Traditional  Devotions 


-  EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN  - 


A surprising  number  of  recent  books  and  studies  have  suggested  that 
young  American  Catholics  are  more  likely  than  their  immediate  elders 
to  gravitate  toward  traditional  devotions.  The  reasons  seem  varied. 
Some  surmise  that  younger  Catholics,  having  grown  up  without  being 
"forced"  to  participate  in  devotions,  have  no  built-in  reactions  against 
them.  Freer  to  embrace  or  ignore  devotions,  many  choose  to  embrace  them.  Others 
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ever,  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  and  undeniable 
lence  on  our  writers  and,  not  incidentally,  on  a  great 
y  of  the  people  of  God. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 


Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  relics,  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Obviously,  this  list  of 
devotions  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  Rather,  it  tries  to 
encompass  some  devotions  that  may  have  fallen  into 
desuetude,  that  may  be  ripe  for  a  kind  of  renewal  or  that 
may  be  less  well  known  or  understood  by  some  contem- 
porary Catholics.  Each  of  these  traditional  devotions, 


STOPHER  J.  RUDDY,  32,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  theol- 
at  St.  John's  College  and  the  College  of  St.  Benedict  in 
igeville,  Minn.  He  lives  in  St.  Paul  with  his  wife,  Deborah 
ace,  and  their  one-year-old  son,  Peter. 

•NTY-TWO  times  a  minute.  4,320  times  an  hour. 
680  times  a  day.  Almost  38  million  times  a  year.  Over 
)illion  times  in  the  course  of  an  average  life.  Fist-sized, 
human  heart  beats  powerfully  and  durably.  It  must  be 
dy  enough  to  contract  and  send  fresh  blood  through- 
the  entire  body,  elastic  enough  to  collect  spent,  deoxy- 
ited  blood.  Too  much  hardness  or  softness  of  heart, 
one  dies.  Only  a  healthy  heart — strong  and  supple — 
give  and  receive  lifeblood. 

devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  has  suffered  car- 
arrest  in  recent  decades.  It  has  been  dismissed  as 
•rstitious  in  its  apparent  guarantee  of  salvation  to  those 
practice  it,  as  masochistic  in  its  emphasis  on  making 
ration  for  Jesus'  own  suffering.  Its  popular  iconogra- 
is — to  put  it  generously — saccharine,  kitschy,  effemi- 
,  somehow  ethereal  and  grotesque  at  once.  This 
ine  of  devotion  is  all  the  more  striking  because  of  its 
eminence  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  when  so 
y  Catholic  families  had  a  picture  of  Jesus  and  his 
ed  Heart  displayed  in  their  homes,  and  when 
rsday  night  holy  hours  and  first  Fridays  proliferated  in 
>hes. 

.ike  many  forms  of  heart  disease,  such  atrophy  could 
:•  been  prevented  through  a  healthy  diet — in  this  case, 
pture  and  tradition.  The  heart  is  a  powerful  metaphor 
le  Bible,  what  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  has  called  a  "primor- 
word."  It  signifies  the  wellspring  of  life,  the  totality  of 
s  being.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  for  instance,  records 
!'s  promise  to  change  Israel's  "heart  of  stone"  into  a 
rt  of  flesh,"  while  John's  Gospel  gives  the  heart  its 
t  profound  scriptural  expression:  Jesus'  heart  is  the 
ce  of  living  water,  of  rest  for  the  Beloved  Disciple,  of 
:hurch  and  its  sacraments,  of  doubting  Thomas's  faith, 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  began  to  flourish  in  the 
Middle  Ages  through  a  renewed  attentiveness  to  Jesus' 
humanity  and  his  Passion.  Its  golden  age,  though,  was  the 
17  th  century,  when  the  French  School  of  Francis  de  Sales, 
John  Eudes,  Jane  de  Chantal  and  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque 
offered  a  tender,  compassionate  spirituality  that  helped  to 
renew  the  church  and  counter  Jansenism's  severity  and  sec- 
tarianism. From  1673  to  1675  at  the  Visitation  convent  of 
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see  in  this  phenomenon  a  turn  toward  conservatism 
among  younger  Catholics.  Still  others  posit  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  devotional  life — tactile,  colorful,  often 
exotic — exert  a  particular  influence  on  young  Catholics 
seeking  a  greater  sense  of  mystery  in  their  lives. 

For  some  older  Catholics,  the  devotional  life  has  never 
lost  its  appeal.  Many  fondly  remember  reciting  the  rosary 
with  parents,  attending  special  novena  services  (and 
singing  special  novena  hymns)  at  their  home  parish,  or 
receiving  their  first  Miraculous  Medal  or  scapular  from  a 
favorite  aunt  or  uncle.  Devotions  can  represent  a  powerful 
link  to  the  Catholicism  of  one's  youth  while  continuing  to 
nourish  one's  faith  as  an  adult.  And  while  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  reminded  Catholics  that  all  devotions 
remain  subordinate  to  the  liturgy,  which  "by  its  very 
nature  far  surpasses  any  of  them,"  it  nonetheless  "warmly 
commended"  the  "special  dignity"  of  the  devotional  life. 
("Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy,"  No.  13). 

Still,  for  other  Catholics  the  topic  of  devotions  can 
provoke  uncomfortable  reactions.  Some  see  devotions  as 
inconsistent  with  a  mature  faith,  antithetical  to  a  contem- 
porary understanding  of  religion,  overly  reliant  on 
things — beads,  medals,  scapulars — and  even  faintly  super- 
stitious. Devotions  are  to  be  avoided,  not  embraced,  they 
say. 

This  variety  of  reactions  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions. What  do  traditional  devotions  have  to  say  to  con- 
temporary Catholics?  How  might  a  devotion  that  has  seen 
its  popularity  wax  and  wane  (and  now  wax  again)  speak  to 
Catholics  unfamiliar  with  its  appeal?  Can  devotions  that 
sometimes  carry  heavy  theological  and  cultural  baggage 
find  a  place  in  the  post-Vatican  II  church?  In  short,  what 
might  devotions  mean  today? 

To  begin  to  explore  these  questions,  America  asked  a 
number  of  Catholics,  some  in  their  30's  or  40's,  to  address 
this  issue  in  a  series  for  Lent  and  Easter.  Each  contributor 
was  asked  to  write  about  a  devotion  that  has  proven  espe- 
cially meaningful  in  his  or  her  life.  Each  was  also  asked  to 
provide  a  brief  historical  sketch  and  to  discuss  what  the 
devotion  might  mean  to  other  Catholics  in  current  times. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  our  essayists  will  offer  their 
thoughts  on  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  pilgrimages,  the  Angelus,  litanies,  the 
Miraculous  Medal,  novenas,  the  rosary,  holy  water,  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  first  Fridays,  lectio  divina,  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  relics,  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Obviously,  this  list  of 
devotions  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  Rather,  it  tries  to 
encompass  some  devotions  that  may  have  fallen  into 
desuetude,  that  may  be  ripe  for  a  kind  of  renewal  or  that 
may  be  less  well  known  or  understood  by  some  contem- 
porary Catholics.  Each  of  these  traditional  devotions, 


however,  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  and  undeniable 
influence  on  our  writers  and,  not  incidentally,  on  a  great 
many  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  RUDDY,  32,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  St.  John's  College  and  the  College  of  St.  Benedict  in 
Collegeville,  Minn.  He  lives  in  St.  Paul  with  his  wife,  Deborah 
Wallace,  and  their  one-year-old  son,  Peter. 

seventy-two  TIMES  a  minute.  4,320  times  an  hour. 
103,680  times  a  day.  Almost  38  million  times  a  year.  Over 
2.6  billion  times  in  the  course  of  an  average  life.  Fist-sized, 
the  human  heart  beats  powerfully  and  durably.  It  must  be 
sturdy  enough  to  contract  and  send  fresh  blood  through- 
out the  entire  body,  elastic  enough  to  collect  spent,  deoxy- 
genated  blood.  Too  much  hardness  or  softness  of  heart, 
and  one  dies.  Only  a  healthy  heart — strong  and  supple — 
can  give  and  receive  lifeblood. 

Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  has  suffered  car- 
diac arrest  in  recent  decades.  It  has  been  dismissed  as 
superstitious  in  its  apparent  guarantee  of  salvation  to  those 
who  practice  it,  as  masochistic  in  its  emphasis  on  making 
reparation  for  Jesus'  own  suffering.  Its  popular  iconogra- 
phy is — to  put  it  generously — saccharine,  kitschy,  effemi- 
nate, somehow  ethereal  and  grotesque  at  once.  This 
decline  of  devotion  is  all  the  more  striking  because  of  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  when  so 
many  Catholic  families  had  a  picture  of  Jesus  and  his 
Sacred  Heart  displayed  in  their  homes,  and  when 
Thursday  night  holy  hours  and  first  Fridays  proliferated  in 
parishes. 

Like  many  forms  of  heart  disease,  such  atrophy  could 
have  been  prevented  through  a  healthy  diet — in  this  case, 
Scripture  and  tradition.  The  heart  is  a  powerful  metaphor 
in  the  Bible,  what  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  has  called  a  "primor- 
dial word."  It  signifies  the  wellspring  of  life,  the  totality  of 
one's  being.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  for  instance,  records 
God's  promise  to  change  Israel's  "heart  of  stone"  into  a 
"heart  of  flesh,"  while  John's  Gospel  gives  the  heart  its 
most  profound  scriptural  expression:  Jesus'  heart  is  the 
source  of  living  water,  of  rest  for  the  Beloved  Disciple,  of 
the  church  and  its  sacraments,  of  doubting  Thomas's  faith. 

Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  began  to  flourish  in  the 
Middle  Ages  through  a  renewed  attentiveness  to  Jesus' 
humanity  and  his  Passion.  Its  golden  age,  though,  was  the 
17th  century,  when  the  French  School  of  Francis  de  Sales, 
John  Eudes,  Jane  de  Chantal  and  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque 
offered  a  tender,  compassionate  spirituality  that  helped  to 
renew  the  church  and  counter  Jansenism's  severity  and  sec- 
tarianism. From  1673  to  1675  at  the  Visitation  convent  of 
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Paray-le-Monial,  Margaret  Mary  received  a  series  of  four 
revelations  from  Christ  about  his  heart.  It  was  here  that 
devotion  reached  its  enduring  form:  personal  consecration 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  observance  of  an  hour  of  prayer  on 
Thursday  night  between  1 1  o'clock  and  midnight  as  a  way 
of  sharing  in  Christ's  suffering  in  Gethsemane,  and  the 
reception  of  Communion  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month 
as  reparation  for  the  indignities  inflicted  upon  the  sacra- 
ment by  those  indifferent  and  ungrateful.  This  latter  reve- 
lation would  evolve  into  a  belief  that  salvation  was  assured 
to  those  who  received  Communion  on  the  first  Fridays  of 
nine  consecutive  months. 

The  Sacred  Heart  was  later  enlisted  in  combat  against 
the  French  Revolution,  Communism  and  threats  to  family 
life.  Pope  Pius  IX  made  it  a  feast  of  the  universal  church  in 
1856,  and  Leo  XIII  consecrated  the  entire  world  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  1899.  The  devotion  reached  its  magisteri- 
al peak  in  Pius  XII's  1956  encyclical  Haurietis  Aquas  ("You 
Shall  Draw  Waters"),  which  placed  God's  passionate  love 
for  humanity  at  its  center. 

I  believe  that  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  devotion, 
however,  is  glimpsed  in  a  poet  who  does  not  even  mention 
it:  Dante  Alighieri.  At  the  dark  bottom  of  Hell,  Satan  is 
frozen  in  ice  up  to  his  chest,  crying  tears  and  drooling 
bloody  foam,  his  six  wings  bellowing  cold  wind  upward. 
Wedged  into  the  inverted  apex  of  the  underworld,  he  is 


locked  in  his  own  resentment,  impotent  and  utterly  alone. 
Hell,  the  Inferno  makes  clear,  is  not  fire,  but  ice:  cold, 
crabbed  isolation.  Paradise  is  pure  communion,  illuminat- 
ed and  warmed  by  the  love  that  moves  the  sun  and  the 
other  stars. 

I  did  not  grow  up  with  any  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years,  as  I  have  strug- 
gled with  vocation  and  the  demands  of  family  life,  that  the 
practice  has  spoken  to  my  own  heart:  the  fearful  heart  that 
paralyzes  me  when  I  think  of  the  future,  rendering  me 
unable  to  open  myself  in  trust  to  God;  the  cramped  heart 
that  refuses  to  admit  my  wife  and  infant  son,  but  clings  to 
my  own  prerogatives,  choosing  to  watch  Peter  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  as  I  read  the  morning  newspaper  rather 
than  get  on  the  floor  and  play  with  him;  the  oblivious  heart 
that  holds  forth  at  dinner  on  the  recording  history  of  The 
Beatles's  Abbey  Road,  but  forgets  to  ask  Deborah  how  her 
class  went  that  afternoon.  At  times  like  these  I  wonder, 
have  I  really  let  into  my  life  those  I  love  so  much?  Have  I 
gone  out  to  them?  Are  they  part  of  my  flesh  or  merely  fel- 
low travelers? 

On  a  particularly  difficult  afternoon  last  summer,  I  took 
Peter  for  a  walk.  We  wound  up  at  a  church  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and,  almost  unable  to  bear  the  despair  and  self- 
loathing  that  was  consuming  me,  I  went  in  to  pray.  I  lit  a 
candle  before  Mary  for  my  wife  and  one  for  myself  before 
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Joseph.  Almost  accidentally  I  stopped  in  front  of  a  wood- 
carving  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Caught  somewhere  between 
rage  and  tears,  I  looked  up  at  the  heart  and,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  beyond  the  barbed-wire  crown  of  thorns  encir- 
cling it,  into  its  gentleness.  A  prayer  rose  up  in  me,  "Jesus, 
give  me  a  bigger  heart."  I  looked  at  Peter  in  shame  and  in 
hope,  and  I  went  out  into  the  day. 

I  remain  irritable  and  irritating.  I  continue  to  struggle 
with  a  stoniness  that  shuts  out  so  many.  I  know  ever  more 
clearly  my  deep  sinfulness.  But  in  continuing  to  pray  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  I  have  also  come  to  know  God's  still  deeper 
mercy.  I  am  strengthened  by  a  heart  pierced  but  unvan- 
quished.  I  am  welcomed  by  a  heart  that  knows  only  ten- 
derness and  so  makes  me  tender.  I  look  on  that  pulsing, 
fleshy  heart:  courageous  and  vulnerable,  compact  and  capa- 
cious, never  one  without  the  other. 


The  Rosary 

SALLY  CUNNEEN  is  the  author  of  In  Search  of  Mary:  The  Woman 
and  the  Symbol  and  co-founder  of  Cross  Currents  magazine. 
She  is  also  professor  emeritus  at  Rockland  Community  College 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  and  lives  with  her  husband 
in  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

the  rosary  is  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  all  pri- 


vate Catholic  devotions,  and  one  that  has  been  strongly 
promoted  by  the  church  since  the  15th  century.  The  ori- 
gin of  bead  circlets  used  to  aid  in  prayerful  meditation  is 
lost  in  ancient  Eastern  customs — the  Chinese  Kwan  Yin 
statue  in  my  living  room  wears  such  a  circlet  of  beads — but 
they  were  certainly  used  in  the  early  middle  ages  by 
Christian  believers,  who  counted  them  praying  the  Our 
Father,  Hail  Mary  and  the  Glory  Be  as  they  meditated. 
Not  until  the  13  th  century,  however,  at  the  height  of 
European  Marian  devotion,  was  such  a  circlet  called  a 
rosary,  making  it  a  spiritual  bouquet  named  for  Mary's 
flower. 

When  most  Christians  were  illiterate  and  when  books, 
including  bibles,  were  unavailable  except  in  monasteries, 
a  string  of  beads  or  seeds  provided  a  simple  means  for  the 
faithful  to  re-create  their  attachment  to  the  events  of  the 
Gospel  as  they  prayed  the  prayer  that  Jesus  taught  and 
repeated  the  words  of  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  to  Mary.  By 
the  16th  century  the  mysteries  were  standardized  and 
minimized  to  the  15  we  all  know:  the  Joyful  (the 
Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity-,  the 
Presentation  and  the  Finding  of  the  child  Jesus),  the 
Sorrowful  (the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Scourging,  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  the  Carrying  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Death  of  Jesus)  and  the  Glorious  (the  Resurrection, 
the  Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Upon  the 
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Apostles,  the  Assumption  and  the  Coronation  of  Mary). 

But  in  2002  Pope  John  Paul  II  put  his  imprint  on  the 
rosary  as  he  has  on  so  much  else,  bringing  it  to  the  front 
pages  when  he  added  a  fourth  set  of  mysteries:  the  mys- 
teries of  light,  or  "luminous"  mysteries.  These  focus  large- 
ly on  Christ's  life  related  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church: 
the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Wedding  Feast  at  Cana,  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Transfiguration 
and  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Teachers,  rosary  soci- 
eties and  die  faithful  in  general  are  now  mulling  over  the 
meaning  of  these  additions.  Tentatively  they  seem  to  bal- 
ance an  over-emphasis  on  Marian  devotions  in  the  first  15 
mysteries.  This  is  interesting  from  a  pope  who  is  so  devot- 
ed to  Alan-,  and  perhaps  suggests  that  he  sees  her  as  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  did,  firmly  within  the  community 
of  the  church. 

But  except  when  it  is  said  in  groups  and  at  official  func- 
tions, the  rosary  remains  a  private  devotion,  aimed  at  med- 
itation. And  as  such,  for  many  21st-century  believers,  it 
poses  some  problems.  Is  it  in  fact  possible  both  to  say  the 
prayers  and  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries?  Some  are  able  to 
say  the  words  as  they  move  their  fingers  on  the  beads  with- 
out concentrating  on  them  as  a  kind  of  mantra  that  frees  the 
mind  to  focus  on  the  mysteries.  From  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  many  people  cannot.  The  majority  no 
longer  pray  the  rosary  as  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 


did.  It  is  still  taught  in  Catholic  schools,  particularly  in 
October  and  May,  Mary's  months,  but  not  automatically 
included  in  daily  prayers,  as  it  was  in  my  childhood. 

For  those  seriously  interested  in  meditation  today, 
many  books  and  meditative  paths  are  available.  And  it  is  no 
secret  that  a  great  many  serious  practitioners  of  contem- 
plative prayer  do  not  say  the  rosary,  for  it  blocks  the  sim- 
pler, higher  prayer  they  have  learned  to  engage  in.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  confession  of  a  doctor  of  the  church, 
Therese  of  Lisieux: 

When  alone  (I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it)  the  recita- 
tion of  the  rosary  is  more  difficult  for  me  than  the 
wearing  of  an  instrument  of  penance....  I  force 
myself  in  vain  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
rosary;  I  don't  succeed  in  fixing  my  mind  on  them.... 
I  think  that  the  Queen  of  heaven,  since  she  is  my 
MOTHER,  must  see  my  good  will  and  she  is  satis- 
fied with  it. 

(Story  of  a  Soul,  ICS  Publ,  pp.  242-3) 

Nevertheless,  the  rosary  has  served  many  purposes  and 
many  different  sorts  of  people  over  the  centuries  and  con- 
tines  to  do  so.  Like  most  such  devotional  aids,  it  can  be 
reduced  to  rote  or  become  a  springboard  to  the  conversa- 
tion with  God  it  aims  to  induce.  It  is  still  widely  used  in  reg- 
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ular  prayer  sessions,  in  groups  and,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
many  Catholics  in  time  of  danger,  worry  or  grief.  Though  I 
share  Therese's  difficulties  and  seldom  pray  a  whole  rosary, 
at  trying  times  I  frequently  reach  out  for  my  mother's 
beads — given  her  as  a  wedding  present  by  my  father — and 
gain  some  degree  of  perspective  as  I  return  to  the  old  habit. 

The  rosary7  is  a  far  more  complex  and  multipurpose 
devotional  aid  than  its  simple  history  and  this  short  descrip- 
tion suggest.  To  be  able  to  hold  a  real  object  while  praying 
is  not  only  comforting;  it  connects  me  physically  and  psy- 
chologically with  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  an 
objective  reminder  that  Christ  is  present  here  and  now, 
within  me  and  without.  And  when  I  can  connect  mentally 
with  either  the  words  of  the  individual  prayers  or  the  mys- 
teries, I  am  also  brought  into  contact  with  the  life  and  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  and  his  followers.  Such  an  experience  is  very 
Catholic,  very  Christian  and  truly  human. 

Holy  Water 

ANN  WROE  is  special  features  editor  at  The  Economist  and  a 
regular  columnist  for  The  (London)  Tablet.  She  is  the  author  of, 
among  other  books,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  an  upcoming  book,  The 
Perfect  Prince,  about  a  15th-century  claimant  to  the  English 
throne.  Ms.  Wroe  lives  in  London  with  her  husband  and  three 
teenage  sons. 
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I  have  never  felt  the  attachment  I  should  to  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  church.  Their  depth  and  meaning  have 
rubbed  off  with  repetition,  to  the  point  where  I  am  stirred 
by  them  only  when  I  say  them  in  a  foreign  language. 
Words  are  tricky  that  way. 

It  is  very  different  with  my  favorite  ritual,  which  is  car- 
ried out  in  silence:  the  taking  of  holy  water  at  the  door  of 
the  church. 

There  is,  I  know,  nothing  particularly  Catholic  or  even 
Christian  about  this  action:  the  taking  of  water  to  sanctify 
and  purify  is  a  ritual  almost  as  old  as  mankind.  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  dotted  with  springs  and  wells  that  have  been 
sacred  successively  to  Celts,  Romans,  medieval  hermits 
and  modern  schoolchildren.  Some  are  still  overshadowed 
by  their  holy  trees — oaks,  hawthorn,  ash  and  yew — on 
which  visitors  hang  little  scraps  of  cloth,  or  press  coins 
into  the  bark  in  the  hope  of  healing. 

Such  practices  may  be  dismissed  as  pagan,  but  they  do 
not  seem  so  to  me.  Water  and  trees  have  a  deep  symbol- 
ism to  Christians,  too,  as  instruments  of  our  salvation. 
That  is  why  I  have  sometimes  felt  moved  to  make  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  or  at  the  sight  of  a 
solitary  tree,  and  why,  coming  on  a  spring  rising  by  the 
side  of  the  road  or  on  a  hillside,  I  almost  always  do  so. 

Holy-water  stoups  came  very  early  to  Christianity. 
Stoups  of  marble,  glass  and  terra  cotta  have  been  found  in 
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the  catacombs,  and  niches  and  urns  for  water  occur  in  a  tideline  of  green  mold  where  life  and  spirit  should  be. 

ancient  cemeteries  as  well  as  churches.  Many  holy-water  Whenever  this  occurs,  I  find  it  hard  to  settle.  My  prayer 

fonts  were  simple,  sometimes  no  more  than  seashells;  oth-  itself  seems  dry,  as  if  water  is  the  medium  that  makes  it 

ers  were  grand  affairs,  proper  fountains  for  ablutions  of  work.  Our  local  priest  once  explained  that  he  could  not  fill 


both  hands  and  feet.  A  visitor  to  St.  Sophia  in  sixth-centu- 
rv  Constantinople  described  water  "gurgling  noisily  into 
the  air"  from  a  bronze  pipe  "with  a  force  that  banishes  all 
evils."  Medieval  stoups  were  sometimes  segre- 
gated, with  nobles  dipping  their  hands  in  one 
and  the  unwashed  in  another. 

We  no  longer  use  the  font  to  wash,  but  to 
take  water  upon  entering  a  church  is  still  a  vital 
act.  It  recognizes  the  demarcation  between  secu- 
lar and  sacred  space:  we  have  turned  out  of  the 
noisy  street  into  God's  quiet  place,  and  we 
acknowledge  it.  We  also  remember  our  baptism, 


the  stoup  because  he  had  no  water  that  had  been  blessed. 
But  I  feel  that  all  water  is  blessed,  even  six-times-recycled 
London  water  from  the  tap,  and  I  fetched  some  from  the 
sanctuary  to  make  the  point.  The  action  of  mak- 
ing the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  water  is  wonder- 
fully strengthening  and  restoring,  no  matter  how 
humble  its  origins;  just  as  a  glass  of  this  water,  if 
you  are  truly  thirsty,  refreshes  the  parched  body 
as  well  as  any  other. 

It  also  seems  important  that  I  do  the  action 
for  myself.  I  have  always  felt  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  ritual  of  asperging.  Most  priests  I  know 


our  entry  by  water  into  the  larger  church;  but  "  toed-'  do  it  with  joyful,  almost  childlike,  abandon,  but 


this  time  we  perform  the  sacrament  ourselves,  in  miniature. 
And  we  purify  ourselves  for  spiritual  action,  even  if  it  is  only 
the  action  of  sitting  in  silence  for  a  while  or  looking  at  the 
stained  glass.  I  daresay  there  are  prayers  to  accompany  the 
action,  but  I  myself  never  say  any.  The  action,  in  fact,  emp- 
ties my  mind  of  the  words  that  constandy  teem  there — 
empties  it  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  prepare  myself  to  be 
silent  and  listen. 

I  feel  cheated  if,  on  entering  a  church,  the  stoup  is  dry. 
It  happens  disappointingly  often:  dust  on  the  fingertips,  or 


the  water  falls  too  haphazardly,  as  if  never  meant  for  me  in 
the  first  place.  There  is  more  benediction  in  walking 
through  a  shower  of  rain:  rain  falling  softly  and  evenly  on 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  best  metaphor  for  the 
mercy  of  God.  Rather  than  accept  the  dubious  blessing 
chance  throws  me,  I  must  deliberately  and  consciously  take 
up  the  drops  myself.  It  is  a  sanctification  that  links  me  to 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  ever  felt  God  through 
water,  and  thanked  him,  a  line  of  wordless  prayer  that  goes 
back  almost  to  the  dawn  of  humankind  itself.  El 
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Wholesomen 
Holiness  and 
Hairspray 


BY  M.  CATHLEEN  KAVENY 


THE  CATHOLIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  has  urged 
U.S.  bishops  to  screen  out  undesirable  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  among  whom  they 
include  homosexuals.  According  to  the  CM. A., 
if  a  boy  could  not  play  sports  because  he  was  overweight  or 
lacked  hand-eye  coordination,  he  may  be  in  trouble.  The 
letter  suggests  that  such  boys  may  be  rejected  by  their  male 
peer  group,  which  could  trigger  gender-identity  disorder 
and  same-sex  attractions.  I  leave  to  others  the  debates  about 
the  cause  of  homosexuality  and  the  place  of  homosexuals  in 
the  priesthood.  My  concern  here  is  die  normative  vision 
underlying  the  C.M.A.'s  tale.  It  seems  that  their  perfect  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood  reflects  a  stereotype  of  masculini- 
ty that  reached  its  apex  in  the  1950's:  the  clean-cut,  ail- 
American  athlete. 

The  problem  with  the  C.M.A.'s  vision  is  to  mistake  the 
1950's  idea  of  wholesomeness  for  the  ideal  shape  of  the 
Christian  life.  Faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  does  not  require 
wholesomeness.  It  requires  holiness,  as  the  Second  Vatican 
Council's  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church"  teaches. 
Moreover,  the  two  cannot  be  harmoniously  related  as  the 
"basic"  and  "advanced"  courses  in  Christian  living.  In  fact, 
"wholesomeness"  and  "holiness"  offer  two  different  strate- 
gies for  dealing  with  the  brokenness  of  life  in  a  fallen  world. 

Wholesomeness 

The  definition  of  wholesomeness  in  the  reconstituted  world 
of  the  1950's  is  first  and  foremost  negative  in  character:  no 
sex,  no  violence,  no  curse  words.  But  there  is  a  positive 

M.  CATHLEEN  KAVENY  is  the  John  P.  Murphy  Foundation 
Professor  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  During  the  academic  year  2002-3,  she  is  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Martin  Marty  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School. 


vision  underlying  this  concatenation  of  noes. 
Wholesomeness  understands  itself  as  promoting  physical 
order,  moral  order  and  social  order.  The  noes  are  targeted 
at  powerful  sources  of  disorder  disrupting  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities.  The  human  sex  drive  disrupts 
rational  thought  and  common  sense.  Violence  destroys  the 
biological  order  of  its  victims,  it  corrupts  the  moral  order  of 
its  perpetrators,  and  it  corrodes  die  social  order.  Properly 
speaking,  a  "curse"  disrupts  the  natural  order  by  invoking  a 
supernatural  force. 

Wholesomeness  aims  to  counter  disorder  by  creating  a 
broad  perception  of  safety  and  predictability. , 
Wholesomeness  enhances  social  reliance  by  encouraging ; 
parents  to  raise  children  to  become  stable  members  of  soci-  : 
ety;  it  reinforces  social  stability  by  promoting  clearly  iden- : 
tillable  social  roles;  it  boosts  the  existential  comfort  of  indi-  i 
viduals  by  surrounding  them  with  others  who  also  live  well-  i 
ordered  lives.  Given  its  function,  wholesomeness  is  intrinsi-  5 
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cally  concerned  with  appearances.  The  appearance  of  disor- 
der, particularly  the  face  of  undeserved  suffering,  can  be 
dangerous.  It  can  destabilize  those  who  observe  it  by  caus- 
ing them  to  fear  diat  they  could  suffer  in  the  same  way.  It 
can  also  lead  to  destabilizing  pressures  for  social  change. 

The  importance  wholesomeness  places  on  appearances 
generates  a  hierarchy  of  values  for  living  one's  life.  The  best 
scenario  is  to  live  in  a  way  that  both  is  good  and  appears  to 
be  good.  Unfortunately,  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  blessed  with  a  combination  of  good 
choices  and  good  luck,  not  only  in  their  own  lives,  but  in  the 
lives  of  those  around  them.  But  what  if  one  or  the  other 
runs  short?  Unfortunately,  bad  luck  and  bad  choices  have  a 
way  of  compounding  each  other.  Suppose  a  father  has  the 
"bad  luck"  of  having  a  daughter  or  son  who  made  a  bad 
choice  and  now  faces  an  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy? 
Suppose  a  mother  has  the  "bad  luck"  of  having  married  a 
man  who  abuses  their  daughter?  What  happens  then? 

In  these  situations,  the  culture  of  wholesomeness  gives 
priority  to  appearances.  From  its  perspective,  a  morally 
wrong  choice  that  preserves  proper  appearances  is  better 
than  a  morally  correct  choice  that  exposes  sin,  sickness  and 
suffering  to  public  view.  Secret  sins,  secret  sorrows,  do  not 
destabilize  things.  And  in  fact,  the  "wholesome"  culture  of 
the  1950's  was  maintained  in  part  by  illusion  and  deception. 
Hospitals  and  mental  institutions  hid  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  families  concealed  out-of-wedlock  pregnancies, 
and  religious  communities  covered  up  physical  and  sexual 
abuse. 

Christianity  and  Wholesomeness 

If  you  type  in  the  words  "wholesome  atheistic"  on  the 
Internet  search  engine  Google,  you  get  one  hit. 
"Wholesome  Jewish"  pulls  up  about  40  responses.  In  con- 
trast, a  search  for  the  phrase  "wholesome  Christian"  yields 
over  1,300  results.  So  wholesomeness  is  somehow  closely 
equated  with  Christianity.  But  if  you  look  at  Christianity's 
origins,  as  recounted  in  the  Gospels,  wholesomeness  is  one 
of  the  last  things  that  comes  to  mind. 

As  Luke  tells  it,  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
were  far  from  publicly  respectable.  For  anyone  not  a  party 
to  the  angel  Gabriel's  conversation  with  Mary,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  believe  that  her  pregnancy  did  not  result 
from  illicit  sex.  Although  Gabriel  set  Joseph  straight,  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  clear  her  name  more  generally.  The  Nativity 
story  also  fails  wholesomeness's  mandate  of  nonviolence,  as 
King  Herod's  massacre  of  the  innocents  demonstrates. 
Finally,  Jesus'  birth  also  traded  in  the  same  sort  of  cosmic 
danger  entailed  by  the  practice  of  cursing.  Since  Christians 
believe  Jesus  was  divine  as  well  as  human,  his  entire  exis- 
tence entailed  a  radical  disruption  of  the  natural  by  the 
supernatural. 
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The  course  of  Jesus1  public  ministry  did  not  take  a 
wholesome  path  either.  He  fraternized  with  public  sinners, 
including  prostitutes  and  tax  collectors.  It  is  ironic  that 
someone  credited  with  inspiring  1950s  family  values  so 
uncompromisingly  asked  his  disciples  to  relegate  their  wives 
and  children  to  second  place.  And  things  did  not  end  any 
better  than  diey  began:  Jesus'  agony  in  the  garden  on  Holy 
Thursday,  his  crucifixion,  stripped  of  all  dignity  and  set  to 
die  between  two  thieves,  and  his  long  ordeal  punctuated  by 
a  despairing  cry  from  the  cross,  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
have  you  forsaken  me?" 

Wholesome,  no.  Redemptive,  yes,  as  Easter  Sunday 
shows.  In  conquering  sin  and  death,  Jesus  did  not  keep  him- 
self at  a  safe  distance  from  the  chaos  and  destruction  they 
cause.  In  fact,  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  has  even  speculated 
that  just  as  Jesus  suffered  one  consequence  of  sin,  death,  on 
Good  Friday,  so  he  suffered  the  other  consequence,  damna- 
tion or  alienation  from  God,  throughout  Holy  Saturday. 

So  the  process  of  redemption  is  immersed  in  the  messi- 
ness  of  sinful  human  life.  What  about  the  results  of  redemp- 
tion? Surely  we  can  expect  some  relief  here?  No  we  cannot, 
at  least  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  stories  of  Jesus'  post-res- 
urrection appearances.  When  the  Aposde  Thomas  did  not 
recognize  his  master,  Jesus  invited  him  to  put  his  hand  into 
Jesus'  pierced  side  and  to  press  his  fingers  into  the  nail 
wounds  in  Jesus'  hands.  So  the  wounds  themselves  were  not 
erased,  but  transfigured  and  glorified.  The  divine  redemp- 
tive power  does  not  distance  itself  from  sin,  violence  and 
death,  even  as  it  triumphs  over  them. 

Holiness 

If  Christianity  is  not  fundamentally  about  wholesomeness, 
what  is  it  about?  Holiness.  The  centrality  of  the  Incarnation 
gives  us  a  clue  about  how  Christians  might  distinguish  holi- 
ness from  wholesomeness.  Holiness  is  a  response  to  the 
reality  of  embodied  life.  Wholesomeness,  in  contrast,  is  fun- 
damentally an  effort  to  sustain  an  illusion  of  what  we  would 
like  it  to  be.  The  difference  between  them  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  two  practices  that  are  at  the  heart  of 
Christianity:  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy,  and 
the  call  to  martyrdom. 

Jesus  told  his  disciples,  "Whatever  you  do  to  the  least  of 
my  brothers,  that  you  do  unto  me."  But  you  cannot  perform 
the  corporal  works  of  mercy  without  getting  your  hands 
dirty.  You  cannot  feed  the  hungry,  care  for  the  sick,  give 
shelter  to  the  homeless  or  bury  the  dead  without  encoun- 
tering repulsive  sights  and  smells.  And  you  cannot  perform 
the  spiritual  works  of  mercy  without  being  touched  in  your 
own  heart  by  the  misery  in  some  lives.  It  is  not  just  Mother 
Teresa  caring  for  the  dying  on  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  It  is 
ordinary  people  performing  ordinary  works  of  mercy  too 
numerous  to  count. 
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The  lives  of  martyrs  are  not  wholesome.  Too  much 
gore.  According  to  the  fathers  of  the  early  church,  martyrs 
were  in  essence  grafted  into  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross  in 
their  witness  to  Christ.  Out  of  their  participation  in  his 
suffering  flowed  renewed  grace  and  strength  to  the  com- 
munities they  left  behind.  Within  the  matrix  of  holiness, 
the  community  is  ultimately  built  up  not  by  the  imposition 
of  an  illusion  of  right  order  but  by  the  acceptance, 
endurance  and  ultimate  transfiguration  of  the  worst  forms 
of  disorder.  The  risen  Lord  still  bears  the  nail  marks  in  his 
hands. 

Hairspray 

The  culture  of  1950's  wholesomeness  is  symbolized  by  the 
typical  hairstyle  of  the  era.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  sit- 
com queen  and  television  housewife  Donna  Reed.  Her  coif- 
fure is  just  as  perfect  when  she  greets  the  milkman  first 
thing  in  the  morning  as  it  is  when  she  serves  dessert  at  the 
end  of  an  evening  dinner  party.  It  never,  ever  moves.  And 
therein  lies  the  problem.  It  is  not  real.  It  is  an  illusion.  And 
it  is  not  a  harmless  illusion. 

Hair,  after  all,  does  not  naturally  behave  like  that.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  to  do  so  is  to  apply  hairspray.  Lots  of  hair- 
spray.  Strong,  stick)7  hairspray,  that  conquers  the  whimsy  of 
every  strand  of  hair  and  forges  it  all  into  a  lacquered  helmet. 
Its  attractiveness  is  actually  deceptive.  Touching  hair  like 
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that  is  like  touching  something  dead  but  expertly 
embalmed.  In  fact,  a  woman  wears  hairspray  on  those  occa- 
sions when  she  cares  more  about  being  seen  than  being 
touched. 

Why  not  say,  then,  that  hairspray  is  appropriate  on  some 
occasions  but  not  others?  Fair  enough.  But  the  danger  is 
that  we  begin  to  prefer  the  two-dimensional  illusion  to  the 
three-dimensional  reality  of  incarnate  life.  It  is  wonderful  to 
be  the  beautiful  family  on  the  Christmas  card;  it's  fabulous 
to  be  the  shepherd  of  a  lively  diocese.  But  in  this  time- 
bound  life,  it  cannot  last.  The  real  question  is,  what  do  we 
do  when  dur  illusion  begins  to  break  up?  Do  we  hold  on  to 
appearances,  or  do  we  plunge  into  the  messiness,  in  mercy 
and  courageous  witness? 

In  its  pursuit  of  appearances,  wholesomeness  is  ruthless, 
not  merciful.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  story  of  pastors 
asking  parents  of  children  with  Down's  Syndrome  not  to 
participate  in  a  public  first  Communion  ceremony.  "Your 
child  will  spoil  the  picture."  Don't  abort  the  handicapped 
children,  but  don't  make  us  look  at  them  either.  In  its  pur- 
suit of  appearances,  wholesomeness  is  cowardly,  not  coura- 
geous. In  recent  months,  we  have  all  read  the  stories  of  how 
some  church  leaders  preferred  safeguarding  the  public 
image  of  the  church  to  overcoming  sin  within  it. 

Before  resurrecting  1950s  wholesomeness,  groups  like 
the  C.M.A.  should  reread  a  short  story  by  Flannery 
O'Connor,  the  most  acute  Catholic  critic  of  this  idea.  In 
"Revelation,"  we  are  introduced  to  Ruby  Turpin,  "a 
respectable,  hard-working,  churchgoing  woman,"  who  is 
deeply  shaken  after  a  teenage  girl  calls  her  a  wart  hog  from 
hell.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Turpin  has  a  vision  that 
convicts  and  redeems  her,  just  as  it  convicts  and  redeems  us 
all: 

She  saw  the  streak  as  a  vast  swinging  bridge  extend- 
ing upward  from  the  earth  through  a  field  of  living 
fire.  Upon  it  a  vast  horde  of  souls  were  rumbling 
toward  heaven.  There  were  whole  companies  of 
white-trash,  clean  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives... and  battalions  of  freaks  and  lunatics  shouting 
and  clapping  and  leaping  like  frogs.  And  bringing 
up  the  end  of  the  procession  was  a  tribe  of  people 
whom  she  recognized  at  once  as  those  who,  like 
herself  and  Claud,  had  always  had  a  little  of  every- 
thing and  the  God-given  wit  to  use  it  right.  She 
leaned  forward  to  observe  them  closer.  They  were 
marching  behind  the  others  with  great  dignity, 
accountable  as  they  always  had  been  for  good  order 
and  common  sense  and  respectable  behavior.  They 
alone  were  on  key.  Yet  she  could  see  by  their 
shocked  and  altered  faces  that  even  their  virtues 
were  being  burned  away.  El 
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An  Exchange  of  Gifts 

Mennonites  and  Catholics  work  together  for  peace. 


BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


ALMOST  18  YEARS  AGO 
I  sat  on  the  terrace  of 
a  Berkeley  coffee  bar 
waiting  to  meet  John 
Howard  Yoder,  the  well-known 
Mennonite  theologian  and  ethi- 
cist.  I  was  about  to  leave 
Berkeley  to  join  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  since  Vietnam  War  days 
Yoder  had  taught  a  course  on 
military  etiiics  under  the  title 
"War,  Law  and  Ethics,"  princi- 
pally for  R.O.T.C.  students.  He 
had  arranged  the  meeting  to  ask 
me  to  take  on  responsibility  for 
the  course.  As  he  explained,  he 
thought  it  better  that  a  course 
on  the  morality  of  warfare  be 
taught  by  a  Catholic,  whose 
church  embraced  the  just  war 
tradition,  than  by  himself,  a 
pacifist. 

My  meeting  with  Yoder 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  fruitful  relationship. 

When  I  left  the  Golden  Dome — the  Notre  Dame  alumni's 
nickname  for  their  alma  mater — I  carried  with  me  three 
thick  files  of  Yoder's  memos.  Yoder,  who  died  in  1997,  also 
offered  his  advice  on  the  drafting  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  letter 
The  Harvest  of  Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace  (1993),  published  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  their  peace  pastoral  The  Challenge  of 
Peace;  and  in  1996  he  invited  me  to  contribute  a  Catholic 
afterword  to  the  revised  edition  of  his  book,  Widen  War  Is 
Unjust  (Orbis). 

DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America 
and  a  consultant  for  the  International  Mennonite-Catholic 
Dialogue  to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity. 


Voder's  Growing  Legacy 

Yoder's  long  presence  at  Notre  Dame  opened  a  special  rela- 
tionship between  Mennonites  and  Catholics  that  seems  to 
be  flourishing  just  now.  Socially  awkward  and  by  constitu- 
tion a  gadfly,  John  Howard  would  probably  have  resisted 
the  current  wave  of  good  feeling.  He  certainly  would  have 
posed  hard  questions  for  all  concerned.  That  was  his  way. 
Still,  Catholics  and  Mennonites  are  forging  ties  and  sharing 
their  respective  gifts  in  ways  that  few  could  have  expected  a 
decade  ago. 

Who  are  the  Mennonites?  They  are  a  family  of  church- 
es descending  from  the  16th-century  Swiss  Brethren  and 
Dutch  Anabaptists  whose  early  leader  was  a  former 
Franciscan  named  Menno  Simons.  Hence  the  name 
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Mennonite.  Stressing  practice  over  doctrine  and  taking  the 
Sermon  on  die  Mount  as  their  new  law,  they  seek  to  live 
simple,  "quiet"  lives.  They  reject  violence,  practice  consci- 
entious objection  and  oppose  the  entanglement  of  church 
widi  state.  Within  the  church,  they  practice  adult  baptism. 
Because  that  practice  entailed  re-baptism  of  those  baptized 
as  children,  during  the  Reformation  they  were  among  the 
groups  termed  Anabaptists  (from  the  Greek  ana,  "again, 
anew,"  and  baptizein,  "baptize,  dip").  The  wider  Anabaptist 
family  includes  die  Brethren,  the  Aniish  and  the  Hutterites. 

The  International  Mennonite-Catholic  Dialogue 

In  late  October  2002,  the  International  Mennonite- 
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Catholic  Dialogue,  convened  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  (which  represents  half  the  world's  two  million 
Mennonites),  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Earlier,  in  2000, 1  had  been  asked  to  join  the  Catholic  team 
at  the  third  session  of  the  dialogue  to  discuss  what  sounded 
like  a  characteristically  Mennonite  question,  "What  is  a 
peace  church?"  After  World  War  I,  in  an  effort  to  give  civic 
color  to  their  traditional  ethic  of  nonresistance  and  consci- 
entious objection,  Mennonites,  Brethren  and  Quakers 
began  referring  to  themselves  as  "peace  churches."  They 
believed  that  their  commitment  to  nonviolence  distin- 
guished them  from  other  Christian  traditions.  Before  I 
could  present  my  own  paper  at  the  2000 
dialogue,  Mario  Higueras,  a  Mennonite 
pastor  from  Guatemala,  offered  a  stun- 
ning answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  a 
peace  church?"  In  his  home  country, 
Higueras  contended,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  a  peace  church  by  rea- 
son of  its  steadfast  defense  of  human 
rights  of  the  poor  and  the  indigenous. 

The  Catholic-Mennonite  dialogues 
have  included  both  theological  topics, 
such  as  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
church  and  the  sacraments,  and  histori- 
cal issues,  like  the  effects  of  Con- 
stantine's  recognition  of  the  church  on 
Christian  belief  and  practice  and  reform 
movements  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the 
dialogue  now  prepares  a  report  on  the 
last  five  years  of  encounter,  both  sides 
see  the  peace  question  as  one  of  their 
most  fruitful  points  of  interaction. 
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The  Bridgefolk 

Two  other  significant  meetings  between 
Catholics  and  Mennonites  took  place  in 
the  United  States  in  2002.  In  mid-July, 
Saint  John's  Abbey  in  Collegeville, 
Minn.,  hosted  an  unprecedented  grass- 
roots encounter  between  Mennonites 
and  Catholics  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  known  as  "the  Bridgefolk." 
And  in  early  November  at  Maryknoll, 
N.Y.,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame's 
Kroc  Institute  for  International  Peace 
Studies  and  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops' 
Catholic  Relief  Services  convoked  a 
planning  meeting  for  a  long-term  pro- 
ject on  "Catholic  Peace  Building." 
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The  Bridgefolk  meeting  brought  Catholics  and 
Mennonites  together  to  pray,  explore  what  they  held  in 
common  and  share  with  one  another  the  gifts  of  their 
respective  traditions.  Bridgefolk  organizers  believed  that 
Mennonites  in  search  of  spirituality  and  a  reinvigorated 
liturgical  life  had  much  to  learn  from  Catholics,  particular- 
ly from  their  monastic  tradition.  (Many  Catholic  liturgies 
might  also  benefit  from  resonant  Mennonite  hymn- 
singing.)  The  organizers  believed  that  because  many 
Catholics  draw  inspiration  from  the  Mennonite  peace  wit- 
ness and  the  practice  of  simple  living,  these  virtues  might 
provide  another  field  for  joint  exploration. 

Peace-Building 

A  leading  Mennonite  was  also  a  key  figure  at  the  Catholic 
Peace  Building  meeting.  John  Paul  Lederach  is  a  pioneer  in 
religious  "conflict  transformation"  activities.  He  now  splits 
his  time  between  Eastern  Mennonite  University  and  Notre 
Dame's  Kroc  Institute,  the  center  whose  founding  in  1986 
had  brought  me  to  work  alongside  Yoder.  Freely  adopting 
Lederach's  method  and  terminology  for  "peace  building," 
the  group — which  also  included  representatives  from 
Maryknoll,  the  Community  of  Sant'Egidio,  Pax  Christi 
USA,  as  well  as  from  the  U.S.C.C.B. — began  to  set  out  a 
seven-year  agenda  of  research  and  activity. 

Lederach's  ties  to  both  Catholic  Relief  Services  and 
Kroc  help  explain  the  growing  mutual  attraction  of 
Mennonites  and  Catholics.  For  several  years,  since  the 
1994  Rwandan  genocide,  C.R.S.  has  been  exploring  how  its 
personnel  might  assist  the  church  in  countries  where  it 
serves  to  prevent  and  resolve  conflict  and  to  contribute  to 
making  peace.  More  recently  C.R.S.  has  turned  to  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  its  star 
professor,  Lederach,  to  train  C.R.S.  personnel  in  the  tech- 
niques of  peacemaking.  Pioneering  Mennonite  work  in 
conflict  transformation  and  peace-building  provides  agen- 
cies like  C.R.S.  with  the  practical  elements  of  a  nonviolent 
pastoral  strategy  for  peace. 

For  his  part,  Lederach  has  worked  as  a  consultant  with 
Catholic  bishops  from  the  Philippines  to  Colombia.  He 
admits  "envy"  for  Catholic  universality  and  "verticality," 
i.e.,  hierarchy.  To  Lederach  the  Catholic  Church  appears 
to  be  on  the  ground  nearly  everywhere,  and  its  hierarchical 
structure  prepares  it  to  deal  with  peacemaking  at  every 
level  of  society.  For  Christian  peacemakers,  he  believes, 
these  are  real  assets  that  are  not  available  to  small  congre- 
gational polities  like  the  Mennonites  and  the  Brethren. 

As  they  emerged  from  rural  isolation  after  World  War 
II,  Mennonites  came  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  pos- 
itive Catholic  teaching  on  society  and  political  life,  accord- 
ing to  Fuller  Theological  Seminary's  dean,  Howard 
Loewen,  a  member  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
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and  of  the  international  dialogue.  They  have  themselves 
struggled  w  ith  how  to  reconcile  their  Anabaptist  faith  with 
civic  responsibility.  One  such  experiment  comes  from 
Bridgefolk  co-founder  Gerald  Schlabach,  a  professor  of 
theological  ethics  at  Saint  Thomas  University  in  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.  Schlabach  proposes  "just  policing"  as  a  poten- 
tial point  of  convergence  between  the  Mennonite  tradition 
of  nonviolence  and  Catholicism's  continued,  though 
increasingly  stringent,  adherence  to  the  just  war  tradition. 

Loewen  points  out  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  contin- 
ued to  lead  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  re-assessment  of 
the  morality  of  war  and  nonviolence  begun  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  In  his  encyclical  Centesimus Annus  (1991), 
the  pope  praised  active  nonviolence  as  the  truly  Christian 
response  to  injustice,  and  in  his  encyclical  Evangelium 
I  itae  (1996)  he  identifies  war  as  a  part  of  the  "culture  of 
death." 

Call  to  Holiness 

One  concept  Catholics  share  with  Alennonites  in  a  com- 
mon witness  for  peace  is  the  "universal  call  to  holiness,"  a 
central  tenet  of  Vatican  II.  All  Christians,  not  just  a  select 
few,  by  virtue  of  their  baptism  are  called  to  sanctify  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  A  similar  belief  motivated  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Reformation  to  which  the  Alennonites  belong. 
As  the  Bridgefolk  meeting  concluded  last  summer,  Saint 
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John's  abbot,  John  Klassen,  O.S.B.,  led  the  assembly  in  lec- 
tio divina,  a  classic  monastic  way  of  praying  over  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  petitions  voiced  during  the  pauses 
between  the  Scripture  readings,  one  could  sense  a  longing 
for  holiness.  "What  really  brings  us  together  here,"  I 
thought  to  myself,  "is  just  this:  the  yearning  for  a  holy  life 
in  community  witnessing  to  an  increasingly  profane  world." 

Among  the  Bridgefolk  participants  were  two  of  my  for- 
mer Notre  Dame  students.  One  is  a  Catholic  lay  member 
of  the  staff  of  a  parish  in  South  Bend;  the  other  is  a 
Mennonite  educator  at  the  American  Studies  Program  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  program  of  the  Council  of  Christian 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  Catholic  had  been  one  of  my  most  challenging  stu- 
dents. WTien  we  first  met  in  my  course,  "War,  Law  and 
Ethics,"  his  hard  questions  on  issues  of  war-fighting  were 
so  probing,  I  mistook  him  for  a  gung-ho  R.O.T.C.  student. 
It  turned  out  he  was  already  deeply  committed  to  nonvio- 
lence. Over  the  years,  Jay  and  I  have  talked  and  corre- 
sponded, always  each  other's  most  vigorous  challenger.  In 
search  of  community7  with  other  peacemakers,  he  has 
recently  joined  the  Community  of  Sant'  Egidio. 

The  other  student,  Bret,  a  modern-day  Martin  of  Tours, 
became  a  Mennonite  while  in  Marine  Officer  Candidate 
School.  Though  he  had  studied  with  me  at  Notre  Dame, 
our  friendship  sprang  up  only  after  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  when  he 
called  to  invite  me  to  participate  in  a  three-way  classroom 
debate  on  just  war  and  nonviolence.  Bret  and  I  were  drawn 
together  by  a  common  concern  for  peace  and  by  under- 
standing that  Christian  living  and  rigorous  thinking  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  call  to  holiness.  We  also  shared  the 
politically  incorrect  belief  that  higher  education  today 
ought  to  continue  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  formation. 

For  me,  Jay  and  Bret  personify  today's  Catholic- 
Mennonite  dialogue,  whose  roots  are  sunk  deep  in  the 
church  and  the  believers'  pursuit  of  holiness.  This  is  not  a 
private  search.  Even  as  there  is  a  manifest  desire  for  integri- 
ty of  life  in  God's  presence,  there  is  also  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  church  and  public  witness  to  the  world. 

A  drafting  committee  is  expected  to  meet  in  March  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  in  hope  of  concluding  a  draft  report  on 
the  first  five  years  of  the  International  Mennonite-Catholic 
dialogue  in  preparation  for  the  Mennonite  World 
Assembly  in  Bulaweyo,  Zimbabwe,  in  August.  In  June  the 
Catholic  peace-building  initiative  will  meet  again  to 
expand  its  agenda,  and  in  July  the  Bridgefolk  will  gather  at 
Saint  John's  Abbey  to  explore  the  interplay  of  contempla- 
tion and  action  as  this  year's  focus.  Five  years  after  John 
Howard  Yoder's  death,  Catholics  and  Alennonites  have 
begun  to  become  sources  of  renewal  for  one  another  in  a 
holy  exchange  of  gifts  he  probably  never  would  have 
expected. 
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Marianella 

a  centre  for  study  and  renewal 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

A  renewal  programme  for  people  in  ministry 

February  29-May  27,  2004;  September  12-December  9,  2004 
February  13-May  15,  2005;  September  18-December  15,  2005 

Marianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  Catholic  scholarship  in  ways 
that  are  both  personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

The  programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a  sabbatical  that  promotes 
personal  renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 

Modules  offered  include:  prayer  and  spirituality,  Celtic  spirituality,  scripture,  prayer  and  worship, 
theology  of  marriage,  women's  voices  in  theology,  Christology,  justice  and  development,  moral  theology 
in  pastoral  practice,  healing  and  reconciliation,  Eucharist,  ministry,  church,  a  Myers-Briggs  workshop, 
compassion  for  self  and  others,  a  transitions  workshop,  handling  diversity  and  disagreement  and  stress 
management. 

The  programme  also  includes  outings  to  places  of  historical  and  spiritual  significance  and  a  three-day  field 
trip  to  Belfast. 

Cost:  €4,400  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €400) 

PASTORAL  COUNSELLING 

Counselling  skills  for  people  in  ministry 

June  27-July  23,  2004;  June  26-July  22,  2005 

An  intensive  four-week  residential  course  for  those  working  in  situations  which  require  basic  counselling 
skills.  The  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  counselling  profession  and  enhances  a  person's  capacity  to 
listen  to  and  empathise  with  others. 

Small  group  training  in  counselling  skills  and  extensive  use  of  video  recording  and  supervised  playback 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  course  normally  includes  presentations  on  pastoral  counselling;  personality  disorders;  working  with  groups; 
co-dependency;  listening  and  empathy;  the  life  stages;  addiction  counselling;  HTV  and  AIDS  counselling; 
relationship  counselling;  working  with  families  and  children;  sexual  abuse;  communication  between  women  and 
men;  suicide;  understanding  eating  disorders  and  counselling  gay/lesbian  clients. 

Cost  €1,250  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €120) 


APPLICATIONS  AND  ENQUIRES  TO: 
BRENDAN  O'ROURKE  CSsR  OR  ANNE  HUGHES,  THE  MARIANELLA  CENTRE 

75  Orwell  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland 
Tel:  (353-1)  406  7100;  Fax:  (353-1)  492  9635 
E-mail:  info@marianella.ie;  Web  site:  www.marianella.ie 


"It  is  evident  after  exploring  these 
heroes'  lives  and  writings  that  God 
remains  a  Mystery — a  reality  beyond 
images,  descriptions,  dogmas  and 
creeds. " 

-FROM  THE  EPILOGUE 

How  does  a  person  imagine  God?  How 
does  that  image  change  as  the  person 
matures  spiritually  and  undergoes  a 
significant  religious  experience?  What 
influences — political,  social,  sex,  faith 
tradition — shape  and  change  a  persons 
view  of  God? 

In  this  compelling  and  inspiring  book, 
Brennan  Hill  uses  biographical 
theology  to  tell  us  how  eight  modern 
religious  heroes  see  God.  Hill's 
religious  heroes  are  diverse:  a  Hindu 
(Mahatma  Gandhi),  a  Jewish  scholar 
who  converted  to  Christianity  (Edith 
Stein),  a  black  Baptist  minister  (Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.).  a  Catholic  laywoman 
(Dorothy  Day),  a  Salvadoran  archbishop 
(  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero),  two  Jesuit 
priests  (Pierre  Tielhard  de  Chardin  and 
Daniel  Berrigan)  and  a  nun  (Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta). 

Hill  writes:  "Many  of  my  religious 
heroes  lived  out  their  faith  in  an 
outstanding  manner.  For  all  of  these 
religious  heroes  God  was  often  close  at 
hand,  deeply  felt  in  the  events  of  their 
lives,  glimpsed  in  the  people  they  met, 
pursuing  them  in  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

ISBN  0-86716-421-2  $14.95 

344  pages,  Paperback 
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The  Inner  Room 

A  Journey  into  Lay  Monasticism 
Mark  Plaiss 

With  honest,  artful  prose,  the  author  proffers  the 
tenets  and  practice  of  an  "invisible  vocation"  as  a 
new  way  to  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 
ISBN  0-86716-481-6  $9.95 


Seven  Lonely  Places,  Seven 
Warm  Places 

The  Vices  and  Virtues  for  Children 
April  Bolton 

Illustrated  by  Brent  Beck 

Beautiful  and  imaginative  illustrations  and  gentle,  kid- 
friendly  words  bring  new  life  and  meaning  to  timeless  principles.  A  great 
book  for  First  Communion  gift-giving.  ISBN  0-86716-482-4  $19.95 

Clare  of  Assisi 

Her  Spirituality  Revealed  in 
Her  Letters 

Claire  Marie  Ledouxjranslated  from  the 
French  by  Colette  Joly  Dees 

Sister  Claire  Marie  Ledoux  unearths  spiritual  treasure 
in  the  writings  of  Saint  Clare  of  Assisi,  primarily 
through  a  dose  reading  of  Clare's  four  letters  to 
Agnes  of  Prague.  ISBN  0-86716-368-2  $9.95 


The  Journey  into  God 

A  Forty-Day  Retreat  with 
Bonaventure,  Francis  and  Clare 
Josef  Raischl,  S.F.O.,  and 
Andre  Cirino,  O.F.M. 

Daily  readings  in  the  Franciscan  classics  complement 
experiential  exercises  to  help  readers  "open  their  spir- 
itual ears."  An  ideal  book  for  Lenten  retreats. 
ISBN  0-86716-499-9  $24.95 

Praying  Through  Your 
Divorce 

Karen  O'Donnell 

The  challenges  of  divorce  can  be  overwhelming. 
Remembering  that  we  can  turn  to  our  loving  God  for 
comfort,  inspiration  and  companionship  can  help. 
ISBN  0-86716-494-8  $6.95 


great  visionary  works. 


When  Did  !  See 
You  Hungry? 


Prayers  of  Hildegard 
of  Bingen 

Edited  by  Walburga  Storch,  O.S.B. 
Introduction  by  Caecilia  Bonn,  O.S.B. 
Translated  by  Sharon  Therese  Nemeth 

Hildegard's  enduring  appeal  as  mystic  and 
spiritual  guide  is  a  testament  to  the  intimate  quality 
of  her  prayer.  Modern  seekers  will  find  consolation 
and  simplicity  in  this  compilation  drawn  from  her 
ISBN  0-86716-491-3  $9.95 

Ruth  and  Naomi 

A  Story  of  Friendship,  Growth, 
and  Change 

Elizabeth  Ruth  Obbard,  O.D.C. 

In  this  retelling  of  the  story  of  Ruth,  Elizabeth  Ruth 
Obbard  revisits  key  moments  in  the  text-moments 
that  are  echoed  in  every  human  life:  bereavement, 
friendship,  the  struggle  for  survival,  joy,  and  life's 
crossroads.  ISBN  0-86716-503-0  $8.95 

Taming  the  Media  Monster 

A  Family  Guide  to  Television, 
Internet  and  All  the  Rest 
Dan  Andriacco 

Arguing  that  media  are  potentially  powerful 
parenting  allies,  the  author  offers  sensible  advice  to 
parents  concerned  about  their  presence  and  influ- 
ence on  children.  ISBN  0-86716-465-4  $9.95 


When  Did  I  See 
You  Hungry? 


Photographed  and  Written  by 
Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

In  a  life-changing  immersion  experience 
documentary  filmmaker  and  author 
Gerard  Thomas  Straub  spent  months  living  among  the  poor,  gathering  their 
stories  and  his  impressions  in  this  startling  and  disquieting  series  of  intense- 
ly personal,  black-and-white  photographs.  ISBN  0-86716-502-2  $29.95 

Also  available: 
When  Did  I  See  You  Hungry? 
A  Film  by  Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

Narrated  by  Martin  Sheen 
37  minute  video  based  on  the  book. 
V1225  $24.95 
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Healing  Plants  of  the  Bible 

History,  Lore  and  Meditations 
Vincenzina  Krymow 
Illustrated  by  A.  Joseph  Barrish,  S.M. 
With  Meditations  by  M.  Jean  Frisk 

This  unique  and  beautiful  book  offers  information 
about  the  healing  plants  mentioned  in  hundreds  of 
Bible  verses,  their  scriptural  context,  their  use  in  bibli- 
cal times,  present-day  uses  and  their  role  in  healing  body,  mind  and  soul. 
An  Appendix  discusses  40  more  healing  plants,  with  a  biblical  reference  for 
each  and  notes  on  each  plant's  medicinal  use.  An  exhaustive  Bibliography 
provides  countless  resources  for  your  own  research  and  enjoyment. 
ISBN  0-86716-467-0  $29.95 

By  the  same  authors: 
New  paperback  edition! 

Mary's  Flowers 

Gardens,  Legends,  and  Meditations 

How  did  the  Christmas  Rose  get  its  name?  What  about 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Lady's  Slipper  and  Rose  of 
Sharon?  Since  medieval  times,  flowers  have  taken  their 
names  from  the  virtues  of  Mary,  or  events  in  her  life. 
Learn  the  legends  that  fostered  such  names,  and  their  biblical  origins.  Spend 
time  with  the  meditations  they  inspire.  ISBN  0-86716-513-8  $19.95 

Well  Said 

Children's  Words  of  Wisdom 
Bridget  Haase,  O.S.U. 

Bridget  Haase,  O.S.U.,  has  taught  children  around  the 
globe -Mexico,  Appalachia,  inner-city  and  suburban 
United  States,  Senegal,  Sudan -for  several  decades. 
She  has  collected  their  sometimes  humorous,  often  wise  sayings  and  offers 
them  to  us  to  help  us  better  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
children.  This  original  and  thought-provoking  book  is  a  delightful  gift  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  catechists,  religious  educators -anyone  who  appreciates  the 
wisdom  of  children.  ISBN  0-86716-475-1  $14.95 

8  Spiritual  Heroes 

Their  Search  for  Cod 
Brennan  R.  Hill 

In  this  compelling  work  of  biographical  theology, 
Brennan  Hill  uses  stories  and  historical  and  theological 
sources  to  tell  us  how  eight  modern  religious  heroes 
see  God.  Hill's  religious  heroes  are  diverse:  a  Hindu 

(Mchatma  Gandhi),  a  Jewess  who  converted  to 
Christianity  (Edith  Stein),  a  black  Baptist  minister 
(Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.),  a  Catholic  laywoman  (Dorothy  Day),  a  Salvadoran 
archbishop  (Archbishop  Oscar  Romero),  two  Jesuit  priests  (Pierre  Tielhard  de 
Chardin  and  Daniel  Berrigan)  and  a  nun  (Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta). 
ISBN  0-86716-421-2  $14.95 


On-the-iob  Spirituality 

Finding  Cod  in  Work 
Marianne  E.  Roche 

For  many  of  us,  work  is  something  to  be  endured  until 
we  can  tend  to  things  that  are  more  pleasant,  to  enjoy 
"real  living."  By  reflecting  on  the  very  nature  of  work 
and  on  the  internal  and  external  forces  that  distort  our 
attitude  toward  our  work,  Marianne  Roche  challenges  us 
to  see  the  work  of  God  in  all  our  jobs  and  chores. 
ISBN  0-86716-456-5  $10.95 

Best-seller! 

Twelve  Tough  Issues  and  More 

What  the  Church  Teaches  and  Why 

Revised  and  Expanded 

Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 

These  short  reflections,  written  so  ordinary  people  can 
understand,  describe  the  church's  moral  teaching  on  the 
toughest  issues  facing  modern  believers.  In  this  updated 
and  revised  edition,  the  tough  issues  haven't  changed 
nor  has  the  church's  teaching  about  them.  What  has  changed  is  the  context  is 
which  the  teaching  was  offered.  Our  society  has  experienced  changes  of  tonali- 
ty and  emphasis,  and  new  questions  and  new  issues,  especially  concerning  the 
prolonging  of  life  and  church  membership,  have  arisen.  The  archbishop  wisely 
states,  "Every  human  endeavor  is  capable  of  improvement." 
ISBN  0-86716-461-1  $6.95 

The  Blessing  Cup 

Prayer-Rituals  for  Families  and  Croups 
l^pn9  (Expanded  Edition) 
Rock  Travnikar,  O.F.M. 

Now  expanded,  this  book  includes  29  new  prayer-rituals 
added  to  the  original  40.  The  prayer-celebrations  are 
designed  to  nourish  family  and  small-group  unity  in  a 
spirit  of  sharing  and  love  of  God  and  each  other.  At  the 
center  of  the  rites  stands  a  beautiful  ancient  tradition: 
sharing  the  cup  of  blessing.  After  reflecting  on  a  brief  passage  from  Scripture 
and  offering  the  family's  or  group's  joys,  sorrows  and  needs  to  the  Lord  in 
prayers  of  petition,  young  and  old  alike  drink  from  the  blessing  cup-an  action 
richly  espressive  of  praise,  celebration  and  unity.  ISBN  0-86716-486-7  $5.95 


JUST  FOR  KIDS 


Everyday  Prayers  for  Children 

Lois  Rock 

Here  are  200  prayers  to  help  children  find  the  words  to 
pray,  whatever  the  day  brings.  Here  are  prayers  about 
big  things  and  little  things,  sad  times  and  happy  times, 
prayers  for  others  and  for  the  whole  wide  world.  This  col- 
lection brings  together  prayers  both  new  and  old,  along 
with  some  of  the  greatest  prayers  from  the  Bible  itself. 
ISBN  0-86716-501-4  $14.95 
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Spirituality 
lor 
Women 


Woman,  You  Are  Free 

A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 
Susan  Yanos 


Jesus  as  "liberator"— this  is  how  Luke  presents  Jesus. 
Susan  Yanos  here  explores  what  liberation  means  for 
women -personally,  socially,  spiritually —not  as  an  ideo- 
logical feminist  but  as  a  critical  thinker  trying  to  make 
sense  of  her  life.  Each  chapter  opens  with  an  activity 
involving  Scripture  reading  and  closes  with  questions  for 
reflection  and  discussion  and  suggestions  for  further  reading. 
ISBN  0-86716-413-1  $8.95 


Remarkable  Women, 
Remarkable  Wisdom 


Women 


Wisdom 


A  Daybook  of  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Gangloff,  O.S.F. 

Take  a  break  each  day  with  a  moment  of  reflection  on 
one  of  the  great  women  of  history.  Some  of  these  women 
you  will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet  here  for  the  first 
time,  but  all  have  some  special  insight  into  the  burden 
and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let  their  wisdom  inspire  you  to  find  your  own. 
Foreword  magazine  Book  of  the  Year  (Silver  Award) -Spirituality/Inspirational 
ISBN  0-86716-352-6  $24.95 

100  Names  of  Mary 

Stories  and  Prayers 
Anthony  F.  Chiffolo 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  saint,  Mary  has  come  to  be 
known  by  many  names,  reflecting  her  many  different 
qualities.  700  Names  of  7Wo/y  will  help  people  examine 
these  different  qualities  and  approach  the  Blessed  Mother 
in  new  ways.  Each  of  the  hundred  names  selected  pro- 
vides the  story  about  the  title  of  Mary,  a  traditional  prayer 
and  a  new  prayer  that  reflects  the  particular  charisms  of  the  title.  Readers  also 
will  find  an  inspiring  new  litany  of  Mary,  a  bibliography  and  an  index.". .  .A  won- 
derful way  to  get  to  know  our  Blessed  Mother  bette"- Mitch  Finley 
ISBN  0-86716-441-7  $12.95 


PETER 


POPE 
JOHN  PAUL  II 


A  Retreat  With  Peter 

Crowing  From  Sinner  to  Saint 

Rev.  Jim  Willig,  With  Tammy  Bundy 

Follow  Peter's  amazing  transformation  through  his  own 
retelling  of  the  Gospel  stories.  Share  his  growing  insight 
into  the  human  and  divine  person  of  Christ  and  learn 
from  his  experience  how  to  be  a  follower,  and  friend,  of 
Jesus.  ISBN  0-86716-466-2  $8.95 

A  Retreat  With  John 
Paul  II 

Be  Not  Afraid 
Jack  Wintz,  O.F.M. 

"In  the  Redemption  we  find  the  most  profound  basis  for 
'Be  not  afraid!':  'For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  Son. . ..'  The  power  of  Christ's  Cross  and 
Resurrection  is  greater  than  any  evil  which  man  could  or 
should  fear."- From  "Day  One"  ISBN  0-86716-420-4  $8.95 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  PAPERBACK! 


Hope  Against  Darkness 

The  Transforming  Vision  of  St.  Francis 

in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr,  with  John  Bookser  Feister 

Rohr  offers  hope  in  introducing  the  Franciscan  path  of 
transformation,  the  "new  way  of  being  that  would 
change  the  face  of  history."  "The  misuse  of  power  by 
many  of  our  leaders  and  institutions  often  leaves  us  feel- 
ing helpless,  wondering  if  we  can  really  make  a  differ- 
ence. Jesus  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  lived  in  similar  times  of  crisis  and  they  did 
find  a  way  to  make  a  difference.  This  book  shares  their  vision  in  a  way  that 
enlarged  ours,  and  offers  practical  solutions  that  empower  us  to  heal  ourselves 
and  our  society"-  Dennis,  Sheila,  and  Matt  Linn,  Re-Member  Ministries 
ISBN  0-86716-485-9  $9.95 


LIVE  LETTERS 


Live  Letters 


Reflections  on  the  Second  Readings  of 

the  Sunday  Lectionary 

Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 

The  second  readings  from  the  Lectionary  are  often  over- 
looked by  preachers.  These  readings  are  almost  all  from 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  and  are 
almost  all  in  letter  form.  In  these  short  commentaries, 
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The  Marriag 
Promise 


BY  TED  FURLOW 


I RISE  AT  4:30  every  morning  to  get  a 
jump  on  a  70-mile  drive  to  work.  To 
keep  some  semblance  of  order,  I  try 
to  do  the  same  thing  every  day  at  the 
same  time. 

It  starts  with  getting  out  of  bed,  mak- 
ing the  coffee  and  heading  outside  to  pick 
up  the  morning  newspaper.  It  is  always 
dark,  and  I  am  careful  to  turn  on  the  out- 
side light  to  avoid  stumbling  off  the  porch. 

On  a  recent  morning,  as  I  was  on  my 
way  out  the  door,  my  mind  was  on  the  day 
ahead.  Neglecting  to  flip  on  the  porch 
light,  I  stepped  right  into  the  middle  of  a 
bowl  that  was  sitting  on  the  doormat. 

I  picked  it  up,  thinking  with  annoy- 
ance, "Who  left  this  at  my  front  door?" 
Then,  in  the  dimness  of  dawn's  early  light, 
I  recognized  the  bowl  and  noticed  a  piece 
of  notepaper  taped  on  the  inside  edge.  It 
had  one  word  written  on  it:  "Sorry." 

In  June  of  1998,  my  wife,  Terri,  and  I 
celebrated  our  30th  wedding  anniversary, 
and  I  spoke  at  the  end  of  Mass.  I  had 
struggled  over  what  to  say  that  would  be 
meaningful  and  appropriate.  Then,  in  a 
moment  of  inspiration,  I  thought  of  a  prop 
that  might  help  me  describe  my  feelings.  I 
wrapped  it  up,  and  had  it  included  in  the 
offertory  procession. 

When  it  was  my  turn  to  speak  I  reached 
for  my  prop,  tore  off  the  wrapping  paper 
and  exposed  a  brown,  ceramic  bowl.  I 
looked  out  to  the  pews  to  catch  the  eye  of 
my  college  roommate,  who  had  been  my 
best  man,  and  held  the  bowl  out  to  him. 
Wavne  looked  puzzled  at  first,  but  then  he 
smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

We  were  both  recalling  the  day  30 
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years  before  when  Wayne  showed  up  for 
our  wedding.  He  had  presents  in  his  car, 
and  prefaced  the  giving  of  them  with  the 
warning,  "You  are  probably  going  to  think 
this  is  strange,  but  you  are  going  to  need  all 
of  these  things."  With  that,  he  pulled  out  a 
complete  set  of  kitchen  gadgets  that  never 
make  their  way  to  wedding  showers.  The 
largest  item  was  a  brown  Pyrex  bowl.  My 
friend  was  right;  we  did  need  all  those 
things. 

As  the  years  passed,  one  item  after 
another  got  lost  or  broken  until  the  only 
thing  left  was  the  bowl.  It  had  managed  to 
make  the  whole  30-year  tour  with  us — 
through  eight  moves,  three  kids,  two  hous- 
es, seven  dogs,  a  dozen  cars,  holidays,  cele- 
brations and  catastrophic  moments.  And  it 
is  still  a  part  of  our  life. 

I  shared  the  story  of  our  bowl  with  the 
people  assembled  that  day,  telling  them 
how  it  has  held  salads  for  dinners,  cake 
mixes  for  birthdays,  ice  for  sprained  ankles 
and  popcorn  for  movies.  It  has  watered 
dogs,  marinated  meat,  held  nuts  and  bolts 
to  assemble  toys  and  rolls  of  dough  for 
those  funny  cookies  Terri  makes  every 
Halloween.  It  has  sorted  Christmas  tree 
lights,  coins  for  counting  and  even  been  a 
hat  for  an  impromptu  skit.  But  most  impor- 
tant, it  has  held  for  us  the  memories  of 
three  decades  of  family  life. 

The  dog  died  in  the  fall  of  1999,  and 
our  three  children  moved  out  to  be  on  their 
own.  It  is  just  the  two  of  us  now;  and  in  this 
disposable  paper  plates  and  plastic  contain- 


ers society  in  which  we  live,  the  bowl  is  used 
less  frequently.  Still,  whenever  I  look  at  it,  I 
think,  "Remember  when...." 

In  that  spirit,  we  began  giving  bowls  to 
the  young  married  couples  in  our  parish 
with  a  note  sharing  what  our  bowl  has 
meant  to  us  throughout  our  married  life. 
We  thought  everyone  deserves  something 
to  hold  their  memories,  something  that  in 
later  years  would  elicit  from  them  a 
"Remember  when..."  as  well.  (Maybe  I  got 
the  idea  from  the  title  of  one  of  Joyce 
Rupp's  books  — The  Cup  of  Our  Life,  extra 
large.) 

Sad  to  say,  some  of  the  bowls  have 
been  returned.  Often  left  on  the  front 
porch,  without  explanation.  They  come 
from  good  people  who  were  just  not  able 
to  be  good  enough.  People  too  caught  up 
with  what  and  who  they  were  or  wanted 
to  be  to  truly  surrender  to  the  commit- 
ment and  promise  of  matrimony.  One 
could  call  them  "married  singles" — busy, 
indulged,  self-absorbed  and  neglectful  of 
their  relationship.  These  are  wonderful 
people  who,  while  striving  so  hard  for  a 
wonderful  life,  wound  up  bent — then 
broken. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  once 
observed  in  an  article  about  matrimony 
that  although  we  bestow  upon  each  other 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony  during  our 
wedding  ceremony,  it  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  relationship  we  have  entered  into  will 
ever  be  sacramental.  That  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime:  to  make  the  promise  of  the  wed- 
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Over  the  last  eight  years,  my  wife  and 
I  have  conducted  marriage  preparation 
classes  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles.  We  tell  the  couples  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  how  much  they  love 
each  other — their  presence  in  the  room 
speaks  of  that  love — but  in  how  commit- 
ted they  are  to  each  other.  That  is  the 
theme  of  a  presentation  by  Jim  Healy, 
M.D.,  from  the  Diocese  of  Joliet,  entitled 
"Wlien  the  Cake  Is  Gone."  He  makes  the 
point  that  marriage  is  not  about  the  pro- 
nouncement "I  do,"  but  about  the  com- 
mitment "I  will."  It  is  the  sense  of  purpose 
that  comes  from  the  "promise." 

1  know  of  no  long-married  couple 
who,  along  with  recounting  stories  of  love 
and  affection,  couldn't  also  show  you  the 
chips,  dents  and  bruises  of  their  marriage. 
Those  blemishes  are  testimony  to  the  task 
of  developing  and  maintaining  the  most 
intense  of  interpersonal  relationships. 
They  are  the  marks  of  people  who  have 
been  faithful  to  the  "promise,"  who  have 
worked  hard  at  their  sacrament. 

My  youngest  son  will  marry  next  year, 
and  I  think  about  what  I  should  say  to 
him.  I  take  some  comfort  from  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  admonishes  us  to  "preach 
the  Gospel;  use  words  when  necessary." 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  "say"  to  my 
son,  then,  would  be  the  unspoken  exam- 
ple in  the  family  of  origin  within  which  he 
grew  up,  loved  by  two  people  who  were  in 
love  with  each  other.  Two  people  who 
never  forgot  the  "promise"  and  the  power 
of  the  sacrament  that  supported  it. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  was 
recently  compelled  to  cut  back  on  min- 
istry services  to  balance  the  budget.  Many 
of  the  cuts  could  be  objected  to,  especial- 
ly in  light  of  the  recent  building  of  an 
expensive  and  somewhat  controversial 
cathedral.  But  the  office  in  which  we  work 
was  maintained  because  it  performs  a 
valuable  service  for  pastors,  and  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  that  those  of  us  in  the 
field  did  a  good  job  with  marriage  prepa- 
ration. (A  good  job?  I  wondered  about 
that  while  holding  the  bowl  on  the  porch 
that  morning.  I  don't  have  all  the  answers, 
but  standing  in  the  dawn's  early  light  with 
a  returned  bowl  filled  me  with  many 
questions.) 

Preparation  for  a  child's  first 
Communion  is  a  yearlong  process,  and 
includes  at  least  three  substantial  meet- 


ration  is  a  two-year  commitment  for  the 
teenager,  with  strong  parental  and  spon- 
sor involvement.  But  marriage  prepara- 
tion is  often  only  a  one-day  "traffic- 
school"  for  the  soon-to-be-wed. 

A  bride  will  spend  more  time  search- 
ing for  the  right  wedding  gown  than  she 
will  spend  confronting  the  issues  of  mar- 
riage. Together,  the  time  a  couple  will 
spend  planning  the  "greatest  day  of  their 
lives"  will  far  outdistance  the  time  they 
spend  preparing  for  the  sacrament  that 
will  bind  them.  For  an  unfortunate  few, 
the  wedding  day  will  be  the  last  "greatest 
day"  they  will  share  together. 

Marriage  preparation  programs  have 


weight  to  the  physical  and  psychological 
aspects  of  marriage,  while  being 
"Catholic  lite"  on  theology.  An  eight- 
hour  marriage  preparation  class  or  a 
three-day  Engaged  Encounter  is  patently 
insufficient  for  formation,  and  trivializes 
the  constancy  to  which  we  believe  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  calls  us. 

If  as  a  community  of  believers  in 
Jesus  the  Christ,  manifest  in  the  world 
through  the  sacraments,  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  say  we  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  then  we  should  begin  to  treat 
it  as  something  more  important  than  the 
absurdly  expensive  rite  of  passage  it  has 
become.  E! 
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'Sweet'  Sacramental 
Moments 


BY  LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY 

Iwi  LN  THE  KITCHEN,  whipping  up  a 
batch  of  fig  cake,  and  as  I  sort  through 
the  handwritten  recipes  in  my  collec- 
tion, I  recall  the  two  grandmothers 
who  were  related  to  me  not  by  blood  but  by 
love. 

In  1988  my  husband,  his  sister  and  I 
traveled  to  Brandon,  Miss.,  to  visit  their 
grandmother,  Sadie,  who  was  known  to  the 
family  as  Big  Mama.  I  recall  that  I  was  a  lit- 
tle apprehensive,  since  I  had  never  met  the 
Mississippi  Murray  clan,  which  included  a 
slew  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  whose 
roots  were  imbedded  in  Southern  soil  for 
generations  back. 

I  had  spoken  to  my  husband's  Aunt 
Barbara  on  the  phone  and  envied  her 
breathy,  smooth-as-honey  accent.  Al- 
though I'd  lived  in  the  South  since  age  7, 
my  speech  still  harbored  traces  of  my  early 
days  in  New  York,  and  I  sometimes  felt  that 
I  would  never  truly  fit  in  among 
Southerners.  Often,  when  I  met  a  person 
born  and  bred  in  the  South,  I'd  get  a  curi- 
ous look  and  then  the  inevitable  question, 
"Where  are  you  from?" 

Big  Mama  had  raised  seven  children  on 
a  farm,  where  she  and  her  husband  had 
lived  very  simply  as  sharecroppers. 
Although  she  was  a  widow  in  her  80's  at  the 
time  we  visited  her,  and  was  living  in  a  small 
apartment  in  an  assisted-living  community, 
I  remember  noting  that  she  had  planted  a 
patch  of  garden  out  front,  and  it  sported 
some  fine-looking  tomatoes. 

As  we  knocked  on  the  door,  I  said  a 
silent  prayer  that  she  wouldn't  be  disap- 
pointed in  me.  I  hoped  she  wasn't  expecting 
a  blue-eyed  belle  with  a  southern  accent, 
because  she  would  surely  be  let  down. 

When  the  door  swung  open,  I  saw  a 
plump,  white-haired  lady  who,  in  her  flow- 
er-print dress  and  apron,  looked  like  the 
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quintessential  grandma.  After  hugging  the 
two  grandchildren  she  hadn't  seen  in  many 
years,  she  took  one  look  at  me,  declared  me 
pretty  and  then  wrapped  her  arms  around 
me.  Sinking  with  delicious  abandon  into 
the  soft,  comforting  flesh  of  her  bosom,  I 
remember  how  I  regretted  not  having 
known  any  of  my  own  grandparents. 

That  evening,  she  took  the  whole  crew 
of  uncles,  aunts  and  grandchildren  out  for 
an  all-you-can-eat  fried  catfish  meal  at  a 
nearby  restaurant  and  then  back  to  her  lit- 
tle apartment  for  slices  of  her  still-warm, 
home-baked  fig  cake.  No  one  said  a  word 
about  my  accent. 

Soon  after  our  visit,  she  started  mailing 
me  recipes  and  often  enclosed  a  little  note 
with  them.  Each  time  she  would  repeat 
how  much  she  had  loved  meeting  me  and 
how  she  longed  to  see  us  again.  She  told  me 
she  still  enjoyed  fishing  and  would  take  us 
to  her  favorite  fishing  hole  on  our  next  visit. 

My  husband's  maternal  grandmother, 
Gladys,  hailed  from  Rome,  Ga.,  and  was  a 
very  different  grandmother  from  Big 
Mama.  For  one  thing,  she  didn't  like  the 
titles  "mom"  or  "grandma,"  so  the  family 
called  her  Gladys.  A  slim  lady  who  wore  her 
long  hair  twisted  upon  her  head  in  a  braid, 
she  liked  traveling  to  Greece,  reading 
National  Geographic  magazines  and  tool- 
ing around  town  in  her  late-model 
Mercedes. 

Right  after  Jef  and  I  married,  we  moved 
to  Virginia  for  two  years,  and  Gladys  start- 
ed sending  me  her  favorite  recipes  in  the 
mail,  always  handwritten  and  always  with  a 
note  or  two  about  her  family's  reaction  to 
the  food. 

On  her  lemon  pudding  recipe,  she 
noted  that  her  family  could  eat  the  entire 
dessert  "at  one  sitting,"  and  in  the  recipe  for 
banana  bread  she  added  the  comment, 
"best  ever."  At  the  bottom  of  the  recipe,  she 
wrote  a  few  lines  describing  her  little  black 
dog,  Callie,  who  was  spending  that  particu- 
lar day  in  the  yard  snoozing  in  a  patch  of 


sun. 


Every  time  I  bake  banana  bread,  I 
remember  the  day  I  was  introduced  to 
Callie,  who  had  a  reputation  for  biting 
strangers,  a  reputation  that  suited  Gladys 
just  fine,  since  she  lived  alone  and  wanted 
protection. 

As  I  reached  down  to  pet  the  dog,  I 
detected,  at  the  last  second,  a  flash  of  white 
teeth  that  made  me  cringe  in  fear.  For  some 
reason,  though,  Callie  did  an  about-face, 
suddenly  wagging  her  tail  and  nuzzling  my 
hand.  "She  knows  you're  family,"  Gladys 
explained,  and  in  that  moment,  I  felt  that  I 
truly  was. 

Today,  as  the  scent  of  the  spicy  fig  cake 
fills  the  kitchen,  I  turn  over  the  crumpled 
recipe,  written  in  Big  Mama's  own  hand, 
and  realize  how  much  I  regret  that  we 
never  did  go  fishing  with  her. 

Gladys  and  Big  Mama  and  the  little 
dog  are  all  gone  now,  but  they  will  always 
seem  close  to  me  in  the  kitchen,  where  I 
feel  their  presence  in  the  sacraments  of  cake 
and  pudding. 

Every  Sunday  at  church,  whenever  I 
pray  for  the  dead,  I  always  include  the  trio, 
even  though  I  figure  they  must  have  been 
shoo-ins  for  heaven.  I  guess  that  praying  for 
them,  like  eating  the  food  the  two  women 
loved  to  prepare,  gives  me  a  feeling  that  we 
are  still  connected. 

Sometimes  I  envision  the  two  grand- 
mothers sitting  on  a  porch  in  heaven, 
munching  on  freshly  baked  bread  and 
trading  recipes  and  memories.  I  also  envi- 
sion a  small  black  dog  hunkered  down  in  a  ! 
sunny  spot,  begging  for  crumbs  and  occa-  ' 
sionally  baring  her  teeth  just  a  little,  as  if < 
she  were  pining  to  meet  a  stranger. 
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to  our  readers,  America  has  provided 

Retreats.  A  wide  ran* 
specialised  programs  is  avaifabfe. 
&ch  offering  is  a  unique  opportunity  jor 
irituaf  renewaf  and  growth. 


CALIFORNIA 

SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENLER 
4822  Del  Mar  Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92107. 
Phone:  (619)  224-9444;  fax:  (619)  224-1082; 
e-mail:  spirionin@aol.com;  vvrww.spirimTin.org 


RETREAT:  SAN  DIEGO;  At  our  quiet, 
four  bedroom  townhouse,  we  offer  short  or  long  retreats,  Ignatian 
retreats,  and  self-directed  sabbaticals.  Just  one  block  from  the 
majesty  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  our  home-like  living  arrangement 
welcomes  relaxation  and  prayer  through  a  variety  of  beautiful 
places  to  explore. 


ALASKA 

HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER 
10980  Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99507. 
Phone:  (907)  346-2343;  e-mail  hsc3@alaska.com 

Experience  this  summer  in  Alaska!  Make  your 
retreat  at  Holy  Spirit  Center,  10980  Hillside 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99507.  Rest,  pray 
and  find  God  in  a  beautiful  mountain  setting  overlooking 
Anchorage.  Personally  directed  retreats  in  the  Ignatian  tradition 
are  offered  year  round.  Cost:  $60/day.  An  8-Day  directed  retreat 
will  be  held  June  25-July  2,  a  5-Day  directed  retreat  will  be  held 
from  July  6-10.  Massage  and  Reiki  are  available  by  appointment. 
Call  or  e-mail  for  information  and  reservations.  Early  airplane 
reservations  are  suggested. 


// 


COLORADO 

SACRED  HEART 
JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
4801  N  Highway  67,  P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia, 
,   CO  801  35.  Phone:  (303)  688-4198;  Fax:  (303) 
(  iiTi6SS-  (>633;  e-mail:  shjesrh@aol.com 


Located  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills  and  surrounded  by 
panoramic  views  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  the  Sacred  Heart  Jesuit 
Retreat  House  provides  the  perfect  setting  for  solitude,  reflection 
and  prayer.  Individually  directed  silent  retreats  are  offered  year- 
round  for  clergy,  religious  and  laity.  An  experienced  staff  of 
Jesuits,  women  religious  and  laity  welcomes  you  to  share  in  the 
richness  of  the  Ignatian  tradition.  Convenient  transportation  is 
available  from  Denver  International  Airport.  Please  call  or  write 
for  our  retreat  schedule. 


FLORIDA 

,r  CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER 

0,*^        1400  South  Dixie  Highway,  Lantana,  FL 
NACLt  *»Jr       33462.  Phone:  (561)  582-2534;  Fax:  (561) 
582-8070;  e-mail:  CenacleFl@aol.com; 
www.cenaclesisters.org. 


Located  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.  An  oasis  where  people  of  all  faiths  who  are  in  search  of 
meaning  can  come  away  to  reflect,  ponder,  be  challenged,  seek  a 
vision  of  their  lives  and  a  greater  awareness  of  God.  We  offer 
retreats  and  sabbatical  programs  and  are  available  to  groups. 
Please  request  a  program  calendar. 


ILLINOIS 

BELLARMINE 
JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
175  West  County  Line  Road, 
Barrington,  IL  60010.  Phone: 
(847)  381-1261;  Fax:  (847)  381-  4895;  e-mail:  Bellarmine@bel- 
larminehall.org;  www.bellarminehall.org 

A  special  place  with  a  special  spirit  for  a  special  experience. 
Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to  describe  the  ministry 
of  Bellarmine.  Year  round  on  our  80  acres  of  property  in  the 
northwest  suburb  of  Chicago,  we  offer  group  and  individual 
retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  exercises. 


LOUISIANA 

JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 
i  St.  Charles  College,  P.O.  Box  C, 
Grand  Coteau,  LA  70541.  Phone: 
(337)  662-5251;  Fax:  (337)  662-3187; 
e-mail:  jespirtcen@aol.com;  www.members.aol.com/jespirtcen/. 

Offers  year-round  individually  directed  Ignatian  retreats  of  3,  5, 
8,  and  30  days  in  an  historic  Acadiana  900-acre  farmland  setting 
famous  for  its  serenity,  beautiful  oak  trees,  azaleas  and  flowering 
bushes.  Ample  weekend  retreats  and  workshops  are  also  provided. 
Brochure  available. 


MASSSACHUSETTS 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 
319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493. 
Phone:  (781)  788-6810;  Fax:  (781)  894-5864; 
e-mail:  acopponi@campioncenter.org; 
www.campioncenter.org. 

Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion 
offers  250  acres  of  field  and  forest  for  quiet  prayer.  Year-round 
Campion  offers  weekend,  5  and  8-day  directed  and  guided 
retreats.  Special  Offerings:  July  21-27:  I  Want  to  Know  Jesus 
Better  (William  Barry,  SJ);  August  10-16:  Growth  in  Intimacy 
with  God,  the  Incomprehensible  One  (Blass  &  Cain,  SJ). 


MICHIGAN 

\  1  \  XRESA  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
1390  Quartern  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI  48304- 
3554.  Phone:  (248)  644-4933;  Fax:  (248)  664-8291; 
www  .manresa-sj.org. 


Come  to  Manresa!  Share  our  39  acres  of  contemplative  space. 
Our  summer  schedule:  Directed  Retreats:  May  27-June  5;  June 
23-July  2;  July  7-16  and  July  16-25.  Thirty-day  Spiritual 
Exercises:  June  23-July  24.  Sisters  preached  retreats:  June  16-22 
and  July  14-20.  Write  or  call  for  our  annual  schedule. 
Registrations  are  necessary. 


NEW  JERSEY 


THE  TELEIOS  FOUNDATION 
PO  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702.Phone: 
(800)  835-3467;  Fax:  (732)  741-5102;  e-mail: 
Teleios@aol.com;  www.teleiosfoundation.org 

HOLY  RUSSIA:  A  Journey  into  the  Sacred.  June 
14-July  1.  $3995.  MONKS  &  MYSTICS:  Holy 
Places  of  Northern  Russia.  August  10-30.  $4995.  Russian 
Orthodox  monasteries,  convents,  and  sacred  sites  of  Northern  and 
Central  Russia.  Air  fare,  accommodations,  meals,  lectures,  sight- 
seeing and  more  -  all-inclusive  from  New  York.  Also,  SACRED 
GREECE:  Ancient  &  Modern.  September  30  -  October  12. 
$2995.  All-inclusive  from  Athens.  For  full  brochure  please  call  us 
or  visit  us  online. 


CARMEL  RETREAT 
1071  Ramapo  Valley  Road, 
Mahwah,  NJ  07430.  Phone: 
(201)  327-7090;  Fax:  (201) 
327-7090 


Retreats  and  spiritual  ministry  in  the  Carmelite  tradition  for  laity, 
religious  and  clergy.  28  private  rooms,  air  condition,  handicapped 
accessible,  meeting  rooms,  home  cooking,  New  Jersey  Mts.,  40 
minutes  from  NYC.  Carmel  Retreat  offers  directed/private  silent 
retreats  (year-round),  preached,  guided,  and  other  programs 
throughout  the  year.  Facilities  are  available  for  groups  to  conduct 
their  own  programs.  Please  call  for  brochure. 


,  _        „,       Patrick  f.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  161  James  Street, 
ayo(a  Retreat  Mmst  MorristowIlj  nj  07q60.  phone:  (973)  539. 

0740;  Fax:  (973)  898-9839;  e-mail: 
retreathouse@loyola.org;  www.loyola.org. 

Since  1927  thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women  have  sought 
and  found  Jesus  at  Loyola.  Staffed  by  Jesuit  priests  and  religious 
women,  Loyola  is  located  in  a  peaceful  section  of  Morristown, 
N.J.,  surrounded  by  30  acres  of  lawns,  gardens  and  woods. 
Loyola  offers  85  comfortable  private  rooms,  a  well-stocked  library 
and  a  prayerful  environment  everything  reasonably  needed  for  a 
quiet  time  with  the  Lord. 

Programs  include  preached  and  directed  retreats  for  laity,  priests 
and  religious.  Also  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are 
scheduled  throughout  the  year.  Groups  planning  their  own  pro- 
grams are  welcome. 


NEW  YORK 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 
202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland 
Mills,  NY  10930.  Phone:  (845)  928-2213;  Fax: 
(845)  928-9437;  e-mail:  thevenet@frontiernet.net; 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany. 

One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has  84  beautiful  acres 
and  borders  on  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  2  hermitages  and  a  lakeside 
cottage  available.  Ask  for  brochure  with  details. 

Summer  Directed  retreats:  call  for  schedule.  Margaret  Silf, 
Ignatian  author:  April  21-27;  Ecology  retreat:  June  13-19; 
Pilgrimage  to  France:  May  25- June  5.  Additional  day  and  week- 
end programs.  Individual  retreats  available  throughout  the  year. 


•  ,,1       251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manliassct,  NY  1 1030 

^IpfJ:   Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
www.inisfada.net 

Lenten  Retreat  for  Fordham  U.  Alums  3/7-9;  Men  &  Women's 
Lenten  Retreat  3/14-16;  Women's  Lenten  Retreat  3/28-30; 
Men's  Lenten  Retreat  4/4-6;  Men's  3  or  2 -day  Palm  Sunday 
Retreat  4/10-13;  Easter  Triduum  Retreat  4/17-20;  12-Step 
Retreat  for  Men  4/25-27;  Men's  Spring  Retreat  5/1-4;  Mothers 
Get-A\\a\  Retreat  5/9-11;  12-Step  Retreat  for  Men  5/16-18; 
Nurses  &  Caregivers  Retreat  5/22-25.  2003  Pilgrimage  to  Italy 

7  to  June  9)  -  space  still  available.  Individually  Directed 
Retreats:  4/10-17;  5/9-16;  7/5-12;  7/14-18;  7/21-28;  8/1-8.  30- 
Dav  Retreat  6/27-7/31. 


Linwooc 

SPIRITUAL  CENTER 


LINWOOD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 
50  Linwood  Road,  Rhinebeck,  NY  12572-2507. 
Phone:  (845)  876-4178,  ext.  301,  M-F,  9-4PM; 
Fax:  (845)  876-1920;  e-mail:  linwood@ulster.net. 


Linwood  Spiritual  Center  is  a  magnificent  property  of  51  acres 
overlooking  the  majestic  Hudson  River  in  the  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
The  programs  offered  include  weekend  retreats  and  workshops; 
days  and  evenings  of  prayer;  six-  and  eight-day  Ignatian 
guided/directed  retreats;  retreats  for  12  step  programs  and  private 
retreats.  Also  available:  a  hermitage  and  group  conference  space. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


JESUIT  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER 
Margaret  Verstege,  R.S.M.,  Director, 
P.O.  Box  7,  Hot  Springs,  NC  28743. 
Phone:  (828)  622-7366;  Fax:  (828) 
622-3586;  e-mail: 
vpaul@madison.main.nc.us 


The  Jesuit  House  of  Prayer  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  at  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina.  The  peaceful 
atmosphere  and  natural  beauty  offers  a  haven  for  prayer.  Retreats 
are  in  the  tradition  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Directed  and  private  retreats.  Eucharist  daily.  For  more 
information  write  or  call. 


OHIO 


N/lll  Fr>DT>  MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

CO^UllAlA  5361  S-  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH  45150. 

oMMJU/^5»r  phone.  (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503; 

v^CinICK  e-mail:  Spiritualcenter@zoomtown.com; 

A  Jesuit  Tradition  Since  1925     WWW.mil  1(  )l"dspi  HtUa  lcdlter. Org. 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center,  on  a  37-acre  cam- 
pus outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted  group  and  individ- 
ual retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include:  Charis  Young  Adult 
Retreat  with  Michael  Sparough,  S.J.,  and  team  March  14-16; 
Women's  Journey  (Lent)  with  a  team  of  women  spiritual  directors 
March  28-30;  Holy  Week  Retreat  with  Steve  Hurd,  S.J.,  April  17- 
19;  Married  Couples  Retreat  with  Marie  and  Brennan  Hill  April 
25-27;  Contemplative  Retreat  with  Hans  Koenen,  S.J.June  12-18; 
and  a  30-Day  Ignatian  Retreat  with  Martha  Buser,  O.S.U.,  Bill 
Creed,  S.J.,  and  other  Jesuits  June  22-July  23.  Personally  directed 
retreats  are  May  16-24,  June  20-28,  July  'l  1-19.  


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  PINES 
RETREAT  CENTER 

1250  Tiffin  Street,  Fremont,  OH  43420.  Phone: 
(419)  332-6522;  e-mail:  olprc@ezworks.net; 
www.nwonline.net/thepines 


Our  Lady  of  the  Pines  Retreat  Center,  sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  offers  preached,  directed  and  private  retreats.  The  center 
features  3 1  bedrooms;  private,  double,  dorm  rooms,  3  hermitages, 
7  meeting  rooms,  chapel,  library,  63  acres,  swimming  pool,  bicy- 
cling and  walking  paths.  Home-cooked  meals,  handicap  accessi- 
ble. Healing  massage,  Reiki,  spiritual  directors  available. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 
501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA  19565. 
Phone:  (610)  670-3642;  e-mail:  jescntbus@talon.net; 
www.jesuitspiritualcenter.org 


We  seek  to  promote  Ignatian  spirituality  in  a  world 
in  need  of  discernment  and  hungry  for  healing  and  unity.  We 
offer  programs,  retreats  and  we  train  individuals  and  groups  eager 
to  cooperate  with  God's  empowering  Spirit  at  work  in  our  world. 

We  still  have  space  available  in  the  following  Spring  &  Summer 
retreats:  March  12-20;  April  1-9,  April  28-May  6;  May  12-20; 
.May  27-June  4;  June  10-18;  June  30-July  8;  July  11-19;  July  23- 
31;  August  3-11  &  August  20-28. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

PO  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155.  Phone:  (724) 

964-8920  ext.  3358;  http://villamaria.tripod. 

com. 


Located  in  pastoral  western  PA,  VMRC,  a  ministry 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  offers:  retreats,  workshops; 
ongoing  spiritual  direction;  REAPS  spiritual  direction  training 
program  June  8-14,  2003.  Facilities  include  indoor  swimming,  fit- 
ness room,  art  house,  expansive  grounds.  Daily  Eucharist  is  avail- 
able. 


WISCONSIN 

SIENA  CENTER 
RETREATS 
5635  Erie  Street, 
Racine,  WI  53402.  Phone:  (262)  639-4100,  xl230;  Fax:  (262)  639- 
9702;  e-mail:  rdrp@miliserv.net;  www.racinedominicans.org 

Siena  Center  is  a  retreat  center  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  June  15-21  Directed 
Retreats;  June  22-28  Basketry  and  Contemplation;  June  29-July  5 
Yearning  to  Pray  -  Evelyn  Jegen,  RD;  July  6-12  Guided  Retreat 
on  Contemplative  Prayer  -  Pat  Kieler,  SDS;  July  13-19 
Contemplative  Retreat  for  Women;  July  20-26  In  the  Company 
of  Catherine  of  Siena  -  Suzanne  Noffke,  OP;  July  20-26 
Nurturing  Life's  Blessings  -  Directed  Retreat  for  Women;  July 
27-August  2  Experience  the  Holy  -  Experiential  Retreat  with 
Direction. 


CANADA 

CENTRE  FOR  PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND  EMOTIONAL 
BODV\\  (  )RK 

145  Spadina  Rd.,  Toronto,  ON  M5R  2T1  Phone:  416-928-9570  Fax: 
416-921-7464.  e-mail:  ministry@spiritCentral.com 
www.  spiritGentral.  com/ministry. 

SEXUALITY  IN  TODAY'S  MINISTRY,  Journey  Into  Self- 
Discovery  for  Men  in  Mnistry,  August  3  -  8,  2003,  Loretto  Christian 
Life  Centre,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada.  The  15th  consecutive  year  for 
this  merapeutic/spiritual  retreat  exclusively  for  ministers  of  all  denom- 
inations. Introducing  two  Dynamic  Healing  Initiatives:  Treating 
Sexual  Addictive  Disordersexual  trauma,  sexual  anorexia,  cybersex  and 
relapse  prevention,  and  Proprioceptive  Writing/Finding  the 
Authentic  Inner  Voice/meditation  and  reflection.  Dream  interpreta- 
tion, myths,  scripture,  discernment,  emotional  bodywork  and  personal 
therapy  sessions  in  a  friendly  environment  of  confidentiality.  For 
more  information  please  contact  Daniel  McDonald. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario,  CANADA, 
N1H  6J9.  Phone:  (519)  824-1250;  Fax:  (519) 
767-0994;  www.loyolahouse.ca 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beautiful  farm- 
land, Loyola  House  is  known  around  the  world 
for  its  role  in  the  growth  of  the  personally  directed  retreat.  The 
experience  continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of  most  of  our  programs: 
eight-day  and  weekend  retreats,  the  40-day  Institute  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  and  two-month  internship  and  various  training 
programs. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 
7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x  225;  Fax:  (905)  358- 
2548.  e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca;  www.carmel- 
niagara.com 

Retreat  &  conference  center  ministered  by  the  Carmelite  Friars, 
located  above  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side,  25  miles  from 
Buffalo,  NY.  Directed  Retreat  Week  for  Lent:  March  16-23;  Holy 
Week  Retreat:  April  16-20;  Directed  Retreats  this  summer:  June  22- 
28,  July  20-26,  August  3-9  (call  for  other  dates).  For  full  retreat 
schedule,  see  our  website  or  call  for  a  brochure. 
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Housing  Heaven's  Fire 

The  Challenge  of  Holiness 

By  John  Haughey,  S.J. 
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ISBN  082941469X 

John  Haughey's  metier  is  giving  new  life 
to  moribund  theological  terms  or  those 
worn  threadbare  by  overuse.  He  strips 
terms  bare,  reconstitutes  them  and  then 
often  stuns  us  with  the  precision  of  a  pol- 
ished and  sometimes  newly  minted  vocab- 
ulary7. 

The  starting  point  and  purpose  of 
Haughey's  latest  book  is  to  "enchant"  the 
reader  with  the  fact  and  fire  of  holiness. 
Holiness,  he  says,  is  not  only  a  fact,  some- 
thing received  from  God,  but  it  is  also  a 
task,  a  call  "to  house,"  to  make  a  home  for 
what  God  has  initiated. 

Haughey  is  curious  about  the  last  time 
any  one  of  us  was  enchanted  with  holiness. 
For  most,  he  thinks  it  probably  was  not 
any  time  recently,  and  he  has  some  good 
ideas  as  to  why  that  is  so.  He  knows  that 
holiness  is  easily  perceived  as  lofty,  unreal- 
istic, insufficiently  hard-nosed,  escapist 
and  the  territoiy  of  professional  religious 
types.  He  is  aware  that  themes  associated 
with  holiness — grace  and  perfection,  for 
example — routinely  get  lost  in  termino- 
logical squabbles  among  theologians. 
Most  important  of  all,  he  identifies  the 
underdevelopment  of  a  theology  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  main  culprit  behind  our 
misconceptions  about  holiness.  To  put  it 
simply,  the  experience  of  holiness  relies  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  mediate  it,  inspire  it  and 
bring  it  to  birth. 

The  sweep  of  this  book  is  impressive, 
especially  in  view  of  its  brevity.  It  begins 
with  Genesis  and  ends  with  a  considera- 
tion of  current  human  rights  documents 
and  movements.  Along  the  way,  Haughey 
quotes  selectively  and  from  the  best.  From 
Abraham  Heschel's  classic  meditation  he 
reminds  us  that  for  Israel,  the  call  to  holi- 
ness was  "housed"  in  observing  the 
Sabbath.  (Who  can  forget  that  six  days  of 
God's  labor  were  called  "good,"  and  only 
the  Sabbath  was  called  "holy"?)  From 
Deuteronomy,  Haughey  proposes  that 
holiness   "was   not  something  to  be 


snagged  by  the  law  and  the  letter  of  the 
law"  but  rather  through  love.  And  from 
Job,  Haughey  traces  how  suffering  leads 
the  fortunate  ones  among  us  through 
detachment,  humility  and  fear  of  the  Lord 
to  holiness.  The  painful  struggle,  he  has  us 
believe,  is  worth  every  drop  of  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  shed  along  the  way. 

Convinced  that  we  spend  too  much 
time  focused  on  whether  we  have  faith  hi 
Jesus,  Haughey  turns  the  tables  in  a  later 
chapter  and  places  the  focus  on  whether 
Jesus  himself  had  faith.  The  shift  in  per- 
spective allows  him  to  deal  with  the  tough 
questions  that  a  "Christology  from  above" 
avoids.  Without  ever  denying  Jesus'  divin- 
ity, Haughey  uses  a  "Christology  from 
below"  first  to  disenchant  a  Jesus  with  all 
the  answers  and  then  to  re-enchant  an 
attractive  fully  human  Jesus  who  learned 
the  way  we  do,  with  a  consciousness  that  is 
the  same  as  ours.  The  Jesus  who  emerges 
is  one  who  lived  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

The  tour  de  force  of  this 
Christological  inquiry,  however,  rests  with 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  "trues"  Jesus. 
Borrowing  the  archaic  word  "truing"  from 
carpenters  and  construction  workers  who 
"trued,"  or  aligned,  one  entity  with  anoth- 
er for  a  perfect  fit,  Haughey  suggests  it  is 
the  Spirit  who  "trued"  Jesus,  "deftly  bend- 
ing each  aspect  of  his  humanity  to 
become. ..the  instrument  God  needed  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world." 

Followers  of  Jesus  also  need  to  be 
"trued,"  and  Haughey  thinks  no  one 
shows  the  way  this  is  done  better  than 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.  From  his  own  experi- 
ence, Ignatius  learned  that  monitoring  the 
tiers  of  his  desires  was  the  key.  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  conversion,  he  noted  narcis- 
sistic desires  that  controlled  him  and  true 
beliefs  that  were  present  but  dormant 
within    him.    Through    the  Spiritual 
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Exercises,  Ignatius  offered  his  followers — 
then  and  now — a  way  to  bring  vagrant 
desires  into  alignment  with  true  desires  of 
the  heart.  The  result  for  the  early  Jesuits 
was  that  they  housed  heaven's  fire  and 
burned  with  the  love  of  Christ.  That  pos- 
sibility, Haughey  says,  is  open  to  all  of  us. 

As  an  ethicist,  Haughey  rounds  out 
this  book  with  attention  appropriate  to  his 
area  of  specialization — namely,  issues  of 
solidarity'  that  involve  a  balance  between 
personal  rights  and  common  responsibili- 
ties. People  become  holy  not  one  by  one 
or  vertically  but  horizontally  and  together. 
But  holiness  is  also  very  much  wrapped  up 
with  things  of  the  earth — those  things 
with  which  God  has  been  loving  us  all  our 
life  long.  Tragically,  we  share  corporate 
responsibility  for  mutilating,  defacing  and 
disenchanting  these  gifts.  A  theological 
ecology,  still  in  its  embryonic  stages,  will 
be  the  vehicle  to  remind  us  that  it  is  all  of 
creation,  not  only  people,  destined  to  give 
God  glory. 

The  integration  of  God's  glory  and 
our  holiness  will  be  more  fully  realized 
when  human  rights  are  incorporated  into 
our  faith  as  Catholics.  The  groundwork 
has  been  present  all  along  in  the  Gospels, 
especially  in  the  Beatitudes  that  Haughey 
considers  to  be  the  bedrock  of  a  contem- 
porary human  rights  theology.  What 
remains  is  for  the  holiness  template  found 
in  the  Gospels  to  be  "trued"  with  the  holi- 
ness metanarratives  of  other  faiths.  The 
hope  for  our  future — the  future  of  a  whole 
and  holy  world — lies  in  unified  cries  of 
justice  by  all  and  for  all  in  God's  name. 
The  hope  of  Housing  Heaven's  Fire  is  for 
that  glorious  day  to  come  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  this  book  is  com- 
mended to  all  serious  readers  who  wel- 
come a  little  enchantment  in  their  lives.  It 
will  not  disappoint.  Doris  Donnelly 

Editor's  Note:  This  tide  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 

A  Gospel  for 
Living 

The  Wisdom  of 
Tenderness 

What  Happens  When  God's  Fierce 
Mercy  Transforms  Our  Lives 

By  Brennan  Manning 


HarperSanFrancisco.  179p  $21.95 
ISBN  0060000708 

A  Glimpse  of  Jesus 

The  Stranger  to  Self-Hatred 

By  Brennan  Manning 

HarperSanFrancisco.  160p  $21.95 
ISBN  0060000694 

Brennan  Manning  describes  himself  as  a 
vagabond  evangelist.  Author  of  1 1  books, 
he  leads  spiritual  retreats  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  His  life  story  reads  like 
a  catalog  of  "been  there,  done  that."  A  for- 


mer Franciscan,  a  former  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  a  formerly  married  man,  a  recover- 
ing alcoholic,  he  sees  himself  as  a  man  of 
imperfections.  But  he  is  glad  to  be  a  friend 
to  "notorious  sinners"  and  dedicates  his 
books,  by  name,  to  some  flawed  persons 
whom  God  loves. 

In  The  Wisdom  of  Tenderness  he 
acknowledges  "the  seminal  thinking  of 
Kevin  O'Shea  and  Walter  Burghardt."  On 
the  same  page  he  thanks  Ed  Moise,  the 
master  chef  at  the  8271/2  Toulouse 
Restaurant  in  New  Orleans,  the  "comput- 
er guru  whose  genius  turned  the  remote 


A  Spiritual  Pilgrimage  to  France 


by  Anne  Richards  Tschanz 

Are  you  looking  for  a  book  to  truly  inspire 
and  deepen  your  love  for  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  rich  heritage  of  saints?  Anne  Tschanz 
illustrates  why  France  is  called  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church  with  striking  portraits  of  the 
extraordinary  men  and  women  who  shaped 
Catholicism  in  France.  This  work  is  ideal  for 
prayerful,  personal  reflection,  and  even  as  a  gift  to 
spiritually  nourish  family  and  friends.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  going  to  France,  don't  leave  home  without 
it!  Discover  the  heritage  of  our  faith  -  both  ancient 
and  new  -  in  this  marvelous  new  book. 


Biographical  sketches  of  saints  such  as  Therese 
ofLisieux,  Bernard  of  Claiwaia,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Louis  cie  Montfort,  and  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque. 
Marian  shrines  including  Lourdes,  LaSalette 
and  the  Miraculous  Medal  shrine. 
Holy  places  like  Chartres,  Notre  Dame,  Mont 
Saint-Michel  and  Sacre-Coeur. 
Prayers  and  meditations  as  well  as  illustrations 


152  pgs.  Illustrated.  $12.95  plus  postage. 


***** 

An  excellent  resource  for  pilgrims  and  a  valuable  resource  for  priests 
preparing  homilies  for  Mass  on  the  feast  of  some  forty  plus  saints. 

—Rev.  Michael  McGovern,  Loyola  House,  Berkley,  Ml 

"Reading  this  book,  I  felt  that  I  was  once  again  on  a  pilgrimage  to  France 
only  now  I  could  take  my  time  and  "drink  in  all  the  wonderful  saints  of 
France  and  the  spiritual  history  that  is  so  rich. 

r~l  -Pat  Heile,  Southport,  CT 
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New  Directions  Sabbatical 
New  spirit  for  a  new  world 

Renew 

your  spirit  in  a  flexible  program,  a  global 
community,  and  the  scenic  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Enjoy  a  wide  range  of  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  academic  resources. 


JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 

1 735  LeRoy  Avenue 

Berkeley,  CA  94709 

(800)824-0122 

(510)  549-5000 

Fax  (510)  841-8536 

E-mail:  adnnissions@jstb.edu 
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Learn  Another 
Language  on 
Your  Own! 


Learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  fluently  on  your  own  ^BW"$||£> 
and  at  your  own  pace  with  what  are  considered  the  finest  in-depth  courses  available  Many 
were  developed  by  U.S.  Department  of  State  for  diplomatic  personnel  who  must  learn  a  language 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language 
A  typical  course  (equivalent  to  a  college  semester)  includes  an  album  of  10  to  12  audio  cassettes 
(10  to  18  hours),  recorded  by  native-born  speakers,  plus  a  250-page  textbook.  Some  of  our  courses: 


□  Albanian 

$135 

□  German  I 

$185 

□  Norwegian 

$135 

□  Arabic,  Saudi 

$185 

□  German  II 

$155 

□  Persian 

$185 

□  Egyptian 

$185 

□  Greek 

$185 

□  Polish 

$195 

□  Moroccan  $245 

□  Hebrew 

$255 

Portuguese, 

□  Bulgarian 

$265 

□  Hindi 

$145 

□  Brazilian 

$225 

□  Cantonese 

$225 

□  Hungarian  $225 

□  European 

$155 

□  Catalan 

$225 

□  Italian 

$185 

□  Romanian 

$135 

□  Czech 

$155 

□  Japanese 

$185 

□  Russian 

$255 

□  Danish 

$155 

□  Korean 

$225 

□  Serbo-Croatian 

$225 

□  Dutch 

$155 

□  Lakota 

$185 

□  Slovak 

$225 

□  Estonian 

$295 

□  Latin 

$160 

□  Spanish,  European 

$125 

□  Finnish 

$225 

□  Latvian 

$225 

□  Latin  American  I 

$185 

□  French  I 

$185 

□  Lithuanian 

$165 

□  Latin  American  11 

$165 

□  French  II 

$215 

□  Mandarin 

$185 

□  Swahili 

$155 

□  Swedish 

□  Tagalog 

□  Tibetan 

□  Thai 

□  Turkish 

□  Ukrainian 

□  Urdu 


$225 
$325 
$295 
$225 
$225 
$225 
$195 


□  Vietnamese  $245 


Brief  courses  : 

□  Azerbaijani, $55 

□  Indonesian,  $55 

□  Kurdish,  $45 

□  ScotsGaelic,$90 

□  Uzbek,  $55 


You  can  order  now  with  a  full  3-week  money-back  guarantee. 
To  place  order  call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,"  (203)  245-0195, 
toll-free  fax  (888)  453-4329,  e-mail:  RZ307@audioforum.com, 
or  mail  check  or  money  order.  Ask  for  our  free  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  with  courses  in  103  languages.  Our  30th  year 


auDia-fdRum 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  Z307,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd., 
Madison,  CT  06443 
www.audioforum  com 


possibility  of  meeting  the  deadline  into 
reality."  In  the  foreword  to  A  Glimpse  of 
Jems,  Manning  affirms  the  church  as  "the 
locus  of  my  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ." 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  (based  on  observation 
by  others)  that  he  means  not  only  the 
Christian  Church  broadly  understood,  but 
also  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the 
new  Manning  is  a  frequent  Mass-goer  and 
communicant. 

Both  of  these  books  deal  with  a  central 
theme  of  Manning's:  the  problem  of  self- 
hatred  and  the  way  Jesus  overcomes  that 
with  his  unrelenting  love.  But  don't  look 
for  "gentle  Brennan"  in  his  pages.  Manning 
writes  with  a  lot  of  edginess.  He  spends 
much  of  his  authorial  time  lashing  out  at 
what  he  calls  contemporary  distortions  of 
the  image  of  God:  "[the]  caricatures  of 
God  that  litter  today's  Christian  landscape, 
whether  the  enraged  deity  who  sanctions 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  cops  and  fire- 
fighters (9/11/01)  because  he  finds  abortion 
and  homosexuality  intolerable  or  the 
benign,  permissive  patriarch  who  winks  at 
adultery,  countenances  bigotry,  and 
remains  unruffled  when  thousands  of 
hoodwinked  Christians  finally  flee  the 
church  to  preserve  their  faith  and  their  san- 
ity." These  ills,  he  says,  are  "the  handiwork 
of  successful  salespeople  posing  as  spiritual 
leaders." 

What  can  I  say?  His  rhetoric  has  a 
"brood  of  vipers"  quality. 

But  while  condemning  the  worst  ills  of 
the  current  spiritual  landscape,  Manning 
takes  as  a  point  of  departure  a  text  from 
Matthew:  "When  Jesus  saw  the  crowds,  he 
felt  sorry  for  them"  (Mt  9:36).  For  me,  this 
is  the  first  clue  to  what  Manning  really 
wants  to  tell  the  reader.  Jesus  knows  hearts, 
including  my  own,  much  better  than  I  do. 
If  I  am  holding  myself  and  others  to  an 
impossible  standard,  if  I  am  holding  myself 
to  account  not  only  for  my  real  sins  but  for 
the  imagined  unforgivability  of  them,  I 
have  need  of  the  tenderness  of  Jesus. 

"The  tenderness  of  Jesus  frees  us  from 
embarrassment  about  ourselves,"  Manning 
writes.  "He  lets  us  know  that  we  can  risk 
being  known,  that  our  emotions,  sexuality, 
and  fantasies  are  purified  and  made  whole 
by  his  healing  touch,  and  that  we  don't  have 
to  fear  our  fears  about  ourselves."  Manning 
wishes  we  could  understand  the  full  force  of 
the  word  "tenderness,"  consistently 
employed  in  The  Jerusalem  Bible  translation. 
Its  antecedent  is  the  French  la  tendresse,  for 
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THE  3-MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE 

"A  perf  ect  home,  whether  you  like  food  or  sleep,  or  just  sitting  and 
thinking  best,  or  a  pleasant  mixture  of  them  all.  Merely  to  be  there  was 
a  cure  for  weariness,  fear  and  sadness." 

J.R.Tolkien  wrote  these  words  of  a  perfect  home  in  Middle-earth.  Hawkstone  Hall  is 
in  middle  England;  it  is  an  exquisite,  welcoming  home,  devoted  to  offering  priests, 
religious  and  lay  people  the  peace  of  a  sabbatical  experience.  Why  not  join  our  inter- 
national community? 

COURSE  DATES 
28  April  -  24  July  2003    8  September  -  4  December  2003 
5  January  -  18  March  2004 

For  further  details,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 

Tel  +44  1630  685  242  Fax  +44  1630  685  565 

Website:  www.hawkstone-hall.com  email:  hawkhall@aol.com 


Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 
of  europe 


Personalized  12-week  programs 
for  priests,  religious  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  lay  leaders. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy. 

•  Classes  in  English  at  the  renown 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

•  Weekly  seminars  on  theological  & 
personal  development  themes. 

•  Time  for  personal  travel  &  relaxation. 

Fall  2003:  17  September  -  20  December 
Spring  2004:  3  February  -  16  May 

Naamsestraat  100 
3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Phone:  +32  16  32  00  11 
;  Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 

Washington  DC  Office 
Phone:  202-541-3108 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 
On-line  catalogue:  www.acl.be 


'A  WOMAN'S  JOURNEY' 


You  are  invited  to  take  this  three-month  sabbatical  in  contemplative  living  through  a  process  that 
includes  ancient  stories,  the  wisdom  of  the  mystics,  contemporary  writings  in  feminine  spirituality, 
the  experience  of  other  women,  dreams  and  dance,  art  and  joumaling.  There  is  time  for  prayer, 
reflection,  walking  in  the  beauty  of  nature.  "A  Woman's  Journey"  to  God  moves  inward  through 
silence,  solitude  and  stillness.  In  a  weekly  facilitated  two-hour  session  the  journey  is  shared  with 
one's  companions.  Spiritual  direction  is  provided  once  every  two  weeks.  The  programme  ends 
with  a  six-day  guided  retreat. 

"A  Woman's  Journey"  will  be  offered  September  10  -  December  10,  2003,  and  February  20  - 
May  19,  2004,  on  the  site  of  the  Galilee  Centre,  Amprior,  Ontario,  one  hour  northwest  of  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Cost  of  the  programme,  all-inclusive,  is  $6,000  (CNDN  FUNDS)  "A  Woman's  Journey" 
is  a  ministry  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Information/applications: 


Anne  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  gsic 
78  Towey  Lane 

R.R.  #5  Renfrew,  Ontario,  Canada  K7V  3Z8 


Phone/fax:  (  613)432-0864 
email :  amclaughlin @ sympatico.ca 


'The  Journey"  by  Mary  Southard,  CSJ  Courtesy  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Arts  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  LaGrange,  III.  Catalog  of  ministry  resources 
available:  www  ministryofthearts.org. 


The  American  College 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 
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The  Jerusalem  Bible  translation  was  first 
made  from  the  original  texts  into  French, 
then  into  English.  Tenderness — Latinists 
already  had  some  inkling  of  this — is  a 
stretching  out,  the  beginnings  of  an 
embrace.  The  related  French  verb  etendre 
conveys  this  sense  of  welcome.  "When 
Jesus  says,  'Are  you  tired?  Worn  out? 
Burned  out  on  religion?  Come  to  me,  get 
away  with  me  and  you'll  recover  your  life' 
(Alt  1 1:28)  the  poignant  image  of  his  out- 
stretched arms  conveys  longing,  intense 
desire,  and  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  human  condition.  Jesus  knows  that  we 


will  experience  fatigue  along  the  Way  and 
get  bollixed,  beat  up,  and  burned  out  by 
church,  relationships,  parenting,  ministry, 
career,  appetites,  addictions,  and  our 
recurring  neuroses." 

The  same  themes  that  are  treated  in 
The  Wisdom  of  Tenderness — the  evils  of  self- 
hatred,  the  tyranny  of  the  false  self,  the 
many  distortions  of  contemporary  culture 
and  pop  spirituality,  the  need  to  surrender 
to  God's  heart  of  love — all  these  are 
refined,  honed  and  polished  in  A  Glimpse  of 
Jesus.  Both  books  show  a  breadth  of  read- 
ing and  a  wish  to  share  that  bibliography 


with  the  reader:  Everything  from  Walter 
Burghardt  to  William  Shakespeare  to  Iris 
Murdoch  to  Meister  Eckhart  is  grist  for 
the  spiritual  mill.  Both  are  written  in  alter- 
nating bouts  of  storytelling  and  reflection, 
railing  up  vivid  pictures  of  a  personal  Jesus, 
his  forgiving  Abba  and  the  wounded  peo- 
ple who  need  them  the  most:  the  elderly 
woman  religious  who  came  at  the  end  of 
her  life  to  be  freed  of  the  memory  of  sexu- 
al abuse  by  her  own  father;  the  numerous 
addicts  w  ho  have  turned  their  lives  over  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

"So,  as  I  slosh  nimbly  through  the 
puddles  of  advancing  age,  it  would  be 
untimely  and  absolutely  inappropriate  for 
me  to  write  mincing  pastorals,  sensitive 
soul-blubber,  and  well-behaved  medita- 
tions for  pious  people."  Manning  takes 
another  path.  His  focus  is  on  the  journey  to 
God.  "You  see,  the  older  I  get,  the  more  I 
ask  myself,  'How  is  my  life  unfolding  in 
terms  of  my  primary  goal  of  living  with 
God  forever?'" 

If  you  care  about  Jesus  as  a  healer,  if 
you  need  his  healing  hand  in  your  own  life 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  be  roughed  up  a  lit- 
tle by  the  street  wisdom  gained  from  real 
human  suffering,  then  Brennan  Manning  is 
your  man. 

Emilie  Griffin 

Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 

Our  Earliest 
Feminists? 

Sisters 

Catholic  Nuns  and  the  Making  of 
America 

By  John  J.  Fialka 

St.  Mania's  Press.  384p  S27.95 
ISBN  0312262299 

After  completing  a  story  on  the  Catholic 
nuns'  pension  fund  in  1986,  and  being 
intrigued  by  the  lives  and  contributions 
of  American  Catholic  sisters,  John  J. 
Fialka  began  work  on  the  book  Sisters: 
Catholic  Nuns  and  the  Making  of  America. 
Fialka,  a  reporter  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  Washington  bureau,  better 
known  for  his  publications  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  economic  espionage,  was 
motivated  by  his  own  Catholic  boyhood 


FOR  SPIRITUAL  READING 
RAYER 


PRAYERS  IN  TIMES  Of  CRISIS 

In  the  aftermath  of  any  crisis,  we  instinctively  turn 
to  prayer  for  the  comfort,  energy  and  interior  calm 
to  do  the  work  of  grieving  and  rebuilding.  This 
book  provides  prayers  and  brief  reflections 
gathered  around  such  themes  as  safety 
and  deliverance,  strength  and  guidance, 
mourning  and  remembrance,  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  and  more.  Prayers  in 
Times  of  Crisis  is  a  comforting  resource 
for  anyone  facing  crisis  or  recovering 
from  trauma. 


•  ,N  riMBS  Of  . 

CRiS/S 


Paperback 
4/4x6,  64  pages 

1-  56854-110-4 
Order  code:  CRISIS 
Available  April  2003 

Single  copies:  $4  each 

2-  300  copies:  $3  each 
301  or  more:  $2  net 


Paperback 
6  x  9, 160  pages 
1-56854-385-9 
Available  now 
Order  code: 
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A  SOURCEBOOK  ABOUT  MARY 

This  newest  addition  to  LTP's  Sourcebook  series 
of  anthologies  honors  Mary  of  Nazareth,  mother 
of  Jesus,  mother  of  God  and  mother  of  the  church. 

A  Sourcebook  about  Mary  can  be  used  for 
private  prayer  and  devotional  reading,  as  well  as 
for  homily  and  liturgy  preparation  during  Advent 
and  Christmas,  and  on  feasts  of  Mary.  Parents 
and  grandparents,  women  and  men.  priests  and 
other  ministers — all  will  find  in  this  collection  a 
treasury  of  praise  for  the  first  and  model  disciple. 
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and  by  colleagues  who  encouraged  him 
to  explore  this  topic  further  because  "the 
lives  of  these  women  told  a  good  story." 

Although  it  is  evident  that  Fialka 
hoped  to  describe,  publicize  and  laud  the 
historic  contributions  of  women  reli- 
gious, the  book  unfortunately  does  not 
go  beyond  superficial,  although  well- 
meaning,  analysis  of  the  sisters'  lives, 
work  and  contributions  to  American 
society7.  Even  as  he  attacks  the  past  nega- 
tive or  "near-magical"  stereotypes  and 
caricatures  of  nuns  portrayed  by 
Hollywood  and  the  media,  he  provides 
little  in-depth  analysis  and  in  many  cases 
simply  supplants  the  negative  stereotypes 
with  more  positive  ones,  rarely  going 
beyond  one-dimensional  "characters." 

Using  the  "journey  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  to  tell  the  larger  story,"  Fialka 
uses  Mercy  archives  and  other  congrega- 
tional archives,  combining  this  informa- 
tion with  interviews  of  sisters  from  a  vari- 
ety of  orders.  He  tells  the  stories,  in  a 
chronological  fashion,  of  well-known 
individuals  like  Catherine  McAuley, 
Elizabeth  Lange  and  Katharine  Drexel, 
among  others,  as  well  as  lesser-known 
sisters  who  lived  and  worked  in  19th-  and 
20th-century  America.  Unfortunately, 
the  reader  has  to  wonder  about  the  heav- 
ily quoted  material  in  the  text  when  the 
author  introduces  his  endnotes  by  stating 
that  his  notes  from  each  chapter  "gener- 
ally pertain"  to  quotations  taken  from 
written  sources  (published  and  archival) 
and  that  other  quotations,  taken  from 
personal  interviews,  are  "not  referenced 
here." 

Much  of  the  narrative  is  journalistic, 
anecdotal  and  ahistorical  and  seldom 
plumbs  the  surface.  Historians  of 
American  women  and  women  religious, 
who  have  spent  decades  doing  extensive 
research,  analysis  and  scholarly  writing, 
will  find  some  astonishing  interpreta- 
tions. With  stunning  simplicity  and  inac- 
curacy, he  labels  the  nuns  as  "America's 
first  feminists,"  dates  the  "exhausting 
treadmill"  of  parish  education  from  the 
Baby  Boom  of  the  1940's  and  50's, 
describes  the  creation  of  the  Conference 
of  Major  Superiors  of  Women 
(C.M.S.W.)  as  "spun  out"  from  the  Sister 
Formation  Conference,  interprets  the 
post- Vatican  II  controversy  between  the 
I.H.M.s  and  Cardinal  Mclntyre  in  Los 
Angeles  as  "a  tragic  game  of  ecclesiastical 


"Listen,  carefully,  my  son,  to  the  master's  instructions,  and  attend  to  them 
with  the  ear  of  your  heart."  Thus  opens  the  Holy  Rule  of  our  holy  father  St. 
Benedict,  through  whom  the  living  God  has  been  pleased  to  call  and  instruct 
willing  souls  in  the  ways  of  His  love  through  a  common  life  for  almost  1500 
years.  The  Benedictines  of  Saint  Vincent  integrate  a  life  of  ongoing  prayer 
with  diverse  ministerial  roles  in  a  college  and  seminary,  in  parish  work  and  in 
two  foreign  missions.  Wherever  we  serve,  we  strive  to  build  a  Christ-centered 
community  where  all  can  come  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Master! 
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Department  of  Education. 
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Study  with  recognized  catechetical  leaders:  Professors  Catherine  Dooley,  O.P.,  and 
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Work  with  National  Conference  of  Catechetical  Leaders,  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  the  National  Catholic  Education 
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For  information  contact:  Diana  McCown,  Office  of  Graduate  Admissions, 
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Strengthen  your  life  with  the  Rule  of  Benedict 


Anthony  Marett-Crosby,  Editor 

A  Benedictine  Handbook 

A  lifelong  companion  for  oblates,  associates,  and 
friends  of  the  Benedictine  communities,  this  handbook 
will  help  people  follow  the  Rule  of  Benedict  as  it 
explains  the  elements  of  Benedictine  spirituality. 

0-8146-2790-0   Hardcover,  320  pp.,  5  72  x  8  72,  S24.95 
Rights:  U  S  and  Canada  , 
www .  litpress.  org/Store/detail  .cfm?ID=22375 


Wil  Derkse;  Martin  Kessler.  Translator 

The  Rule  of  Benedict 
for  Beginners 

Spirituality  for  Daily  Life 

Wil  Derkse  reveals  how  elements  from  Benedictine 
spirituality  and  the  Benedictine  lifestyle  may  be  fruitful 
outside  the  monastery  to  strengthen  the  quality  of 
living  and  working. 

0-8146-2802-8   Paper,  104  pp.,  5  Ve  x8  'A,  S9.95 
www.  litpress.  org/Store/detail. cfm?ID=2345 


At  bookstores  or  contact 

JSj  LITURGICAL  PRESS 

E3  1-800-858-5450  www.litpress.org 
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SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 

Spirituality 
&  Health. 

Educating  the  Mind,  Body  and  Spirit. 

The  School  of  Nursing  and  the  School  of  Theology 
and  Ministry  offer  programs  ro  deepen  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  caregivers  and  rhose  they  serve. 

Our  MSN  and  certificate  programs  are  designed 
for  nurses,  other  healthcare  professionals  and 
volunteers  serving  the  community. 

For  more  information: 
206-296-5660  I  nurse@seattleu.edu 
www.seattleu.edu 

Bl  Seattle 
J  University 

FOUNDED  1891 

Connecting  the  mind  to  what  matters. 
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Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
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ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
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Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 


Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280- 
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chicken"  and  labels  the  battles  between 
bishops  and  nuns  as  "the  nation's 
longest-lived  institutional  gender  war" 
propelled  by  insensitive  priests  and 
"many  religious  women  [who]  now  style 
themselves  as  militant  feminists." 

Additionally,  Fialka  demonstrates 
only  passing  acquaintance  with  current 
and  recent  scholarship  in  Catholic  histo- 
ry and  the  history  of  women  religious. 
Notwithstanding  the  author's  good 
intentions,  by  ignoring  much  of  the  rel- 
evant and  recent  scholarship  on  nuns,  he 
limited  his  ability  to  place  the  sisters' 
interesting  stories  and  anecdotes  into  the 
larger  historical  context  of  either 
Catholic  history  or  the  history  of  women 
religious.  The  stories  are  interesting  but 
told  with  little  or  no  context  that  would 
allow  the  reader  to  develop  a  deeper  and 
more  sophisticated  understanding  of  the 
historic  tensions  and  adaptations 
between  Catholic  religious  life  and 
American  secular  culture.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  publications  from  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Historian  (special  issues 
on  Catholic  sisters),  the  Cushwa  Center 
for  the  Study  of  American  Catholicism 
(University  of  Notre  Dame)  and,  most 
importantly,  the  Conference  on  the 
History  of  Women  Religious  (a  network 
of  historians  and  archivists  researching 
the  history  of  women  religious)  have 
produced  a  wonderful  array  of  published 
books,  articles  and  papers  concerning 
American  Catholic  sisters,  placing  their 
lives  and  activities  within  the  larger  con- 
text of  women's  history  and  American 
social  history.  As  someone  who  has 
worked  closely  with  many  historians  and 
archivists  from  this  group,  I  was  not 
amused  by  Fialka's  statement  that  if  the 
nuns  told  their  story:  "They  would  say 
sit  up  straight.  Keep  your  feet  under 
your  desks.  Be  quiet.  And  pay  attention." 

Although  I  applaud  Fialka's  goal, 
wanting  to  tell  the  sisters'  American 
story,  Sisters  offers  the  reader  little 
beyond  a  series  of  interesting  anecdotes. 
Although  the  book's  back  cover  touts  it 
as  the  "first  major  history  of  the  pivotal 
role  played  by  nuns  in  the  building  of 
American  society,"  it  is  neither  the 
"first"  nor  a  "major  history"  of  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  of  women  reli- 
gious in  their  important  role  as  shapers 
of  Catholic  culture  and  American  life. 

Carol  K.  Coburn 


Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 

+  Monastic  Studies 

•  For  all  who  seek  an  authentically  Christian  vision  of 
the  world 
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comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  1 8  HOURS. 
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100  Days  in  the  Scenic  Beauty  of  New  Mexico 
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UNION 

r 

Admissions  Office 
6896  Laurel  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 


classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program, 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216- 
6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost. 
edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

SERIOUSLY     DESIRE     PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 

Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645- 
5347. 


Piligrimage 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  MINISTRY 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  IRELAND.  June  9-20, 
2003.  Cost:  $2,045  per  person  in  twin.  For  more 
information  contact:  Jim  Cerbone,  S.D.B.,  at 
Ph:  (718)  862-7972,  e-mail:  james.cerbone 
@manhattan.edu;  or  Sister  L^rsula  Bauman,  Ph: 
(914)  636-0232. 

Positions 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Catholic  High  School,  located  in  Fairbum,  Ga., 
is  seeking  a  full-time  Athletic  Director.  Mercy 
offers  an  excellent  environment  as  well  as  com- 
petitive salary  and  benefits.  Interested  individu- 
als should  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to  John 
Cobis,  Principal,  O.L.M.C.H.S.,  861  Highway 
279,  Fairburn,  GA  30213. 

DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCA- 
TION. The  Diocese  of  Honolulu  is  seeking  a 
diocesan  director  of  religious  education.  The 
position  calls  for  a  faithful  Roman  Catholic,  per- 
sonally committed  to  the  catechetical  and  evan- 
gelical mission  of  the  church,  with  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  people,  both  paid  and  volunteer, 
in  a  variety  of  multi-ethnic  parish,  school  and 
diocesan  settings.  He  or  she  must  have  an  M.A. 
or  its  equivalent  in  theology/religious  educa- 
tion, and/or  education  or  education  administra- 
tion with  a  specialization  in  theology  and  cate- 
chetics.  Also  required  is  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising 
religious  education  and  five  years  in  a  parish, 
school  or  diocesan  administrative  position.  The 
position  calls  for  a  skilled  organizer  and  flexible 
administrator  able  to  adapt  to  variable  working 
situations  including  inter-island  travel,  students 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61%  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


Study  in  Vermont 


Contact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
Phone:  (802)  654  2579  •  Fax:  (802)  654  2664 
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providing  quality  legal  service  to  victims  of 
human  and  civil  rights  violations.  The  role  of 
the  new  executive  director  is  to  carry  C.C.L.C.'s 
mission  into  the  future  and  to  develop  and 
strengthen  its  staff,  programs  and  financial  secu- 
rity. The  candidate  will  be  a  graduate  from  an 
accredited  law  school  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  who  has  experience  in 
immigration  law  and  management.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  a  one-page  typed  statement  of 
your  leadership  practices  and  public  service 
principles  to  Dr.  Gloria  E.  Bader  at 
gloria@badergroup.com  by  March  31,  2003. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Diocese  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands  announces  an 
opening  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  V.I.  Persons  with  a 
background  in  administration,  finance  and 
social  work  are  asked  to  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  recommendations  to  the  fol- 
lowing address  no  later  than  March  14: 
Chairman,  C.C.V.I.  Search  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  301825,  St.  Thomas,  VI  00803-1825;  Fax: 
(340)  774-5816. 

FACULTY  CHAPLAIN.  Faith  development  for 
N. Y.C.Jesuit  high  school.  Master's  level  in  the- 
ology or  related  area,  training  in  spiritual  direc- 
tion, familiarity  with  Ignatian  spirituality 
required.  Also  direct  retreats,  teach  theology  or 
assist  service  program.  Send  C.V  to:  Steve 
Katsouros,  S.J.,  President,  Loyola  School,  980 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028.  Deadline 


Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  all  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  &  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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Non-aademic,  holistic 
Experiential,  integrated 
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Admissions  Office 
6896  Laurel  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  MINISTRY 
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tion,  and/or  education  or  education  administra- 
tion with  a  specialization  in  theology  and  cate- 
chetics.  Also  required  is  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising 
religious  education  and  five  years  in  a  parish, 
school  or  diocesan  administrative  position.  The 
position  calls  for  a  skilled  organizer  and  flexible 
administrator  able  to  adapt  to  variable  working 
situations  including  inter-island  travel,  students 
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with  special  needs  and  new  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Salary  is  commensurate  with  creden- 
tials and  experience.  Closing  date  for  applica- 
tions is  March  28.  Starting  date,  June  1.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Grimaldi,  Diocese  of  Honolulu,  1184  Bishop 
Street,  Honolulu,  HI  96813;  Ph:  (808)  533- 
1791. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  Most  Holy 
Trinity  Parish,  located  in  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  central  Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  a  direc- 
tor of  faith  formation.  The  parish  is  an  active, 
faith-filled  community  of  525  families  in  the 
Diocese  of  Altoona-Johnstown  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  the  students  of  Juniata 
College  and  the  resort  community  of  Raystown 
Lake.  The  candidate  should  be  an  active  and 
practicing  Catholic  in  good  standing  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  (master's  degree  preferred)  in 
religious  studies  or  theology  or  a  related  field. 
S/he  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  and 
administering  a  comprehensive  program  of  faith 
formation  including  elementary  and  secondary 
religious  education  and  adult  faith  formation 
including  Christian  initiation  and  liturgical  cat- 
echesis.  This  full-time  position  begins  in  July 
2003.  Request  information  and/or  send  resume 
and  three  references  no  later  than  March  15, 
2003  to:  Father  David  J.  Arseneault,  Pastor, 
Most  Holy  Trinity  Church,  524  Muffin  Street, 
Huntingdon,  PA  16652. 

ENDOWED  CHAIR  IN  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  ANALY- 
SIS. Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  invites  appli- 


cations from  Roman  Catholics  (especially 
minority  applicants)  for  an  endowed  chair  in 
Catholic  social  analysis  in  its  S.T.L.  program  of 
studies  and  director  of  the  seminary's  Institute 
for  Urban  Evangelization.  A  doctorate  is 
required,  as  well  as  extensive  publishing  and 
teaching  experience.  The  professor  will  be 
expected  to  support  the  mission  of  S.H.M.S. 
and  the  teaching  of  Pastures  Dabo  Vobis  and  the 
Program  for  Priestly  Formation.  Send  application, 
vita  with  references  (address  and  phone)  to:  Dr. 
Mark  S.  Latkovic,  2701  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
MI  48206;  e-mail:  Latkovic.Mark@shms.edu. 
Deadline:  4/1/03. 

ENDOWED  CHAIRS  IN  CATHOLIC  DOGMA/ 
CHRISTOLOGY  AND  HOMILETICS/APOLO- 
GETICS.  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  invites 
applications  from  Catholics  (especially  minority 
applicants)  to  fill  two  endowed  chairs  for  its  new 
S.T.L.  program  of  studies:  one  in  Catholic 
dogma/Christology  and  the  other  in  homiletics 
and  apologetics.  A  doctorate  is  required,  as  well 
as  extensive  publishing  and  teaching  experience. 
The  professors  will  be  expected  to  support  the 
mission  of  S.H.M.S.  and  the  teaching  of  Pastores 
Dabo  Vobis  and  the  Program  for  Priestly 
Formation.  Send  application,  C.V.  with  refer- 
ences to:  Dr.  Mark  S.  Latkovic,  2701  Chicago 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48206;  e-mail: 
Latkovic.Mark@shms.edu.  Deadline:  4/1/03. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Casa  Cornelia  Law 
Center  (C.C.L.C.)  is  a  public-service  law  firm 


SAINT 
MICHAEL'S 


GRADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  8 


Join  us  for  either 
two-week  and/or 
three-week  courses 
or  a  Preaching 
Workshop! 


This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 


Contact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
Phone:  (802)  654  2579  •  Fax:  (802)  654  2664 


Over  40  years 
in  Service  to 
the  Academy 
and  the  Church 

Pastoral  Helping  Relationships 

Kevin  Gillespie,  S.J. 

Ethics  and  Spiritual  Discernment 

Richard  Gula,  S.S. 

Luke/ Acts 

Wilfrid  Harrington,  O.P. 

Health  Care  Ethics 

Philip  Keane,  S.S. 

The  Many  Faces  of  God: 

Biblical  Insight  into  Christian  Spirituality 

Joseph  Kelly 

Christology 

Dermot  Lane 

The  Prophets 

Elizabeth  Nagel 

The  Worship  o(  the  Church 

Susan  Roll 

Paths  to  Contemplative  Living 
NlCKI  Vandergrift 


Mary  Catherine  Hilkert,  O.R. 
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providing  quality  legal  service  to  victims  of 
human  and  civil  rights  violations.  The  role  of 
the  new  executive  director  is  to  carry  C.C.L.C.'s 
mission  into  the  future  and  to  develop  and 
strengthen  its  staff,  programs  and  financial  secu- 
rity. The  candidate  will  be  a  graduate  from  an 
accredited  law  school  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  who  has  experience  in 
immigration  law  and  management.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  a  one-page  typed  statement  of 
your  leadership  practices  and  public  service 
principles  to  Dr.  Gloria  E.  Bader  at 
gloria@badergroup.com  by  March  31,  2003. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Diocese  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands  announces  an 
opening  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  V.I.  Persons  with  a 
background  in  administration,  finance  and 
social  work  are  asked  to  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  recommendations  to  the  fol- 
lowing address  no  later  than  March  14: 
Chairman,  C.C.V.I.  Search  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  301825,  St.  Thomas,  VI  00803-1825;  Fax: 
(340)  774-5816. 

FACULTY  CHAPLAIN.  Faith  development  for 
N.  Y.C.Jesuit  high  school.  Master's  level  in  the- 
ology or  related  area,  training  in  spiritual  direc- 
tion, familiarity  with  Ignatian  spirituality 
required.  Also  direct  retreats,  teach  theology  or 
assist  service  program.  Send  C.V.  to:  Steve 
Katsouros,  S.J.,  President,  Loyola  School,  980 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028.  Deadline 


Travel  Abroad 
with  your  Conscience 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

".  .  .  finding  God  in  all  things" 

A  travel  program  for  adult  laity 
to  build  faith  6t  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  scheduled  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  &  India 

Join  us  for  an  experience  that 
just  might  change  your  life! 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)642-1262 
Email:  jansd@iiie.info 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 
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Changing 
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GET  AWAY. 

WomanWell  is  a  place  where 
you  can  find  nourishment  for 
your  mind,  body  and  soul, 
explore  your  spiritual  journey, 
uncover  your  wisdom,  and 
celebrate  the  unique  person  within. 

WOMAN  BECOMING 
MONTH  LONG  RETREAT 

July  7  -  August  1,  2003  or 
September  2  -  26,  2003 
Reclaim  yourself  at  WomanWell. 

Visit  our  web  site:  www.WomanWell.org 
or  all  for  more  information  651-739-7953 

WomanWell 

1784  La  Crosse  Avenue,  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota  55119-4808 

Sponsored  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters 
of  Perpetual  Adoration 


Maryknoll 
\  Priest  &  Brother 
Associates 


Becoming  an  associate 
Maryknoll  Priest  or  Brother 
offers  you  a  unique  opportunity... 
in  overseas  mission! 

Contact: 

Fr,  Tom  Marti,  M.M.,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  304 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  10545-0304 
Tel.  914.941.7590.  ext.  2533 
e-mail:  associates@maryknoll.org 
www.  maryknoll.  org 


for  C.V.'s:  April  1,2003. 

LIVE-IN  ASSISTANT.  L'Arche  is  an  international 
federation  of  communities  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Beatitudes,  creates  homes  that  enable  people 
with  developmental  disabilities  to  share  their 
lives  with  people  without  disabilities.  L'Arche 
Irenicon  in  the  Boston  area  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  live-in  assistant.  Training,  forma- 
tion in  die  spirituality  of  L'Arche,  room,  board, 
health  insurance  and  a  generous  stipend  are  pro- 
vided. Send  resume:  P.O.  Box  5034,  Bradford, 
MA  01835;  or  e-mail:  office@larcheirenicon. 
org. 

• 

PRESBYTER.  Catholic  Campus  Ministry  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  Edwardsville  in  the 
St.  Louis  metro  area,  seeks  a  presbyter  to  cele- 
brate Sunday  10:30  a.m.  Mass.  A  suitable  candi- 
date might  be  pursuing  studies  or  research  in 
the  St.  Louis  vicinity.  Information:  (618)  650- 
3205.  Send  two  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Sr.  Claudia  Calzetta,  The  Religious  Center,  Box 
1059,  Edwardsville,  IL  62026-1059. 

PRESIDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  of  new  Cristo 
Rey-model  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 
The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Provinces  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  (S.N.D.)  are 
finalizing  plans  to  open  a  coeducational  Cristo 
Rey-model  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
the  fall  of  2004.  Students  at  the  school  will 
share  entry-level  clerical  jobs  in  order  to  pay  a 
large  portion  of  their  tuition  and  will  gain 
exposure  to  the  business  world.  The  school 
will  be  part  of  the  Cristo  Rey  Network 
(www.cristoreynetwork-.org)  and  will  serve 
economically  disadvantaged  students  who  oth- 
erwise would  not  have  access  to  a  college 
preparatory,  Catholic  education.  Lawrence  is 
the  poorest  city  in  New  England  and  a  place 
where  the  sisters  have  worked  for  more  than 
150  years. 

The  President  and  Principal  should 
understand  and  communicate  the  unique 
S.N.D.  charism  to  students,  staff  and  benefac- 
tors. We  are  looking  for  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Namur  or  laypeople  with  consider- 
able experience  to  fdl  these  leadership  posi- 
tions. The  President  and  Principal  should  be 
mission  oriented,  have  an  understanding  of 
the  S.N.D.  charism  and  have  an  ability  to 
work  in  a  start-up  environment.  The  student 
body  will  be  largely  Latino,  because  this  is  the 
ethnic  group  in  greatest  need  in  Lawrence. 
Thus,  some  skills  in  Spanish  would  be  helpful 
to  a  future  President  and  Principal. 

The  President  will  report  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  that  will  include  laypeople  and 
S.N.D. 's.  Candidates  should  have  administra- 
tive experience,  particularly  at  the  high  school 
level,  experience  in  fund-raising,  development 
and  finance. 

The  Principal  will  report  to  the  President 
and  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  academic,  religious 
and  extracurricular  life  of  the  school  through 


the  faculty,  dean  of  students,  guidance  staff 
and  campus  ministry  program.  Candidates 
should  have  administrative  experience,  a  mas- 
ter's in  education  or  education  administration, 
a  minimum  of  five  years'  experience  in  school 
management,  a  minimum  of  five  years'  teach- 
ing experience. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  March 
21,  2003.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  Nicole  Andrade,  Notre  Dame  Education 
Center,  P.O.  Box  1012,  Lawrence,  MA  01 842- 
9998;  Ph:  (617)  233-2697;  fax:  (617)  244-8747; 
e-mail:  nicole.andrade2@verizon.net.  If  you 
would  like  to  speak  with  an  S.N.D.  regarding 
these  positions,  please  contact:  Janice  Waters, 
S.N.D.,  e-mail:  jwsnd@aol.com;  Ph:  (617) 
783-4835 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  UPPER  SCHOOL.  Oak  Knoll 

School  of  the  Holy  Child  is  an  independent  day 
school  founded  in  1924  enrolling  535  students, 
coed  in  grades  K-6  and  all  girls  in  grades  7-12. 
The  school  is  located  in  north-central  New 
Jersey,  approximately  25  miles  west  of  New 
York  City.  We  are  seeking  a  Principal  of  the 
Upper  School,  effective  July  1,  2003.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  be  a  strong  educational 
leader  who  has  experience  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  administration,  and  who  is  Catholic. 
Management  skills  in  curriculum  review,  strate- 
gic planning  and  budgeting  are  also  important. 
The  principal  will  oversee  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  upper  school  and  report  to  the 
Head  of  School.  Please  send  a  letter  of  interest 
and  a  resume  to:  Bettina  Hummerstone,  Head 
of  School,  Oak  Knoll  School,  44  Blackburn 
Road,  Summit,  NJ  07901. 

TEAM  MEMBERS  for  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port  - 
au-Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  are 
sought  to  work  for  three  to  five  years  with  the 
director  in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and 
presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti  in  Hospice  St. 
Joseph,  a  facility  in  Port-au-Prince,  which  func- 
tions as  a  guest  house,  clinic  and  short-term  res- 
idence for  sick  people  from  the  provinces  being 
treated  by  local  physicians  or  awaiting  visas  for 
U.S.  surgery. 

The  positions  involve  coordinating  the  visi- 
tor program,  grant  writing,  finances  and  all 
facets  of  running  the  facility.  Computer  knowl- 
edge is  important;  also  the  willingness  to  learn 
Creole,  adaptability  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
Room  and  board,  some  medical  insurance  and  a 
monthly  stipend  are  some  benefits.  Interested 
persons  are  asked  to  send  a  letter  of  intent,  two 
letters  of  recommendation  (one  from  your  most 
recent  ministry)  and  resume  to:  Sister  Ellen 
Flynn,  R.S.M.,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  c/o  Lynx 
Air,  P.O.  Box  407139,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
33340.  Ph:  (011-509)  245-6177;  e-mail:  hsj- 
pap@yahoo.com;  Web  site:  www.Hospice! 
SaintJoseph.org. 

Web  Sites 
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Students  will  be  provided  with  the  facili- 
tation and  research  skills  necessary  to 
become  persons  who  can  initiate  and 
accompany  personal  transformation  in 
self  and  others.  Milltown  Institute  has 
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letters 


Accurate 

The  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley's  conclu- 
sion that  The  New  York  Times's  cover- 
age of  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  in  the 
church  constitutes  "virulent  anti- 
Cadiolicism"  is  irresponsible  ("The 
Times  and  Sexual  Abuse  by  Priests" 
2/10).  The  Times,  like  most  major  news- 
papers that  covered  the  scandal,  never 
implied  that  most  priests  were  predators. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  Laurie 
Goodstein,  whom  Father  Greeley 
attacks.  Never  have  I  found  her  to  be 
anything  but  professional  and  accurate  in 
her  reporting. 

It  does  no  good  to  blame  the  mes- 
senger for  bringing  bad  news. 

William  A.  Donohue, 
President,  Catholic  League  for 
Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Uplift 

With  the  clouds  of  war  ever  before  me,  I 
was  struggling  in  my  efforts  to  grade 
over  100  examinations  on  mass  media 
law  and  ethics.  In  the  middle  of  my 
efforts,  I  took  a  break  and  began  to  page 


through  a  recent  issue  of  America.  I 
stopped  and  read  the  column  by  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  "No  to  War"  (2/17).  It 
provided  a  much-needed  "uplift." 
Perhaps  my  students  owe  Father 
Kavanaugh  for  improving  my  state  of 
mind — which  is  always  important  when 
making  decisions  regarding  particular 


exam  responses! 


David  L.  Martinson 
Cooper  City,  Fla. 


Amid  Cacophony 

At  last — a  thinking  head  emerges  above 
the  talking  heads!  Amid  the  cacophony 
of  shrieking  statistics  (by  the  way,  prov- 
ing not  much)  comes  a  sane  and  sober 
statement  of  the  facts — also  substantiated 
by  statistical  analysis.  Although  there 
have  been  many  excellent  responses  to 
the  current  priest-bashing  plague,  they 
have  been  at  best  a  reasonably  defensive 
effort.  Now  you  have,  finally,  launched  a 
credible  attack  on  the  irresponsible 
reporting  of  the  press,  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Greeley  (2/10).  His  com- 
ments are  credible  because  of  his  experi- 
ence of  priesthood  and  validated  by  his 
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25  for  $2.50 
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Toll  free:  888-806-6606 
e-mail:  crossplace@cpprov.org 
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years  of  solid  research.  May  his  insights 
become  contagious.  The  New  York 
Times  deserves  so  convincing  and 
formidable  an  adversary. 

Marie  Roseanne  Bonfini,  I.H.M. 

Immaculata,  Pa. 

Gun  Control 

Gun  control  (editorial,  2/10),  as  it  is  now 
conceived,  will  not  work  to  limit  gun 
violence  in  America,  because  it  is  divisive 
and  technically  flawed.  The  issue  has 
become  as  polarized  as  the  debate  on 
abortion,  with  the  anti-gun  activists  on 
one  side  and  legitimate  gun-owners  on 
the  other.  Like  abortion,  this  issue  has 
driven  large  numbers  of  individuals,  par- 
ticularly hunters  and  shooting  sports 
enthusiasts  who  would  otherwise  be 
Democrats,  out  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Gun  control  may  have  cost  Al  Gore  the 
last  election.  Its  major  thrusts,  a  ban  on 
"assault  weapons"  and  now  ballistic 
imaging,  are  technically  naive.  The  ban 
defines  assault  weapons  in  terms  of  what 
they  look  like,  not  in  terms  of  their 
capacity  to  assault.  If  a  gun  has  a  few 
defined,  nonessential,  observable  fea- 
tures, it  is  deemed  to  be  an  assault 
weapon,  whereas  any  firearm  in  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  person  can  be  used 
to  assault  someone  else. 

Ballistic  imaging  is  based  on  the 
unique  markings  that  a  particular  gun 
makes  on  a  bullet  or  shell  casing.  A  gun, 
however,  is  an  assemblage  of  metal  parts, 
any  one  of  which  can  be  replaced  or 
altered  with  simple  tools  in  a  home 
workshop.  Making  one  or  more  of  these 
modifications  will  permanently  change 
the  unique  markings,  and  this  will 
become  common  practice  if  ballistic 
imaging  laws  are  passed. 

If  gun  violence  is  to  be  reduced,  the 
issue  must  be  taken  out  of  the  political 
arena.  The  confrontational  approach 
must  cease,  and  both  sides  need  to  sit 
down  and  begin  to  talk  seriously  with 
each  other. 

Francis  J.  Murray 
Freeport,  Me. 

Common  Good 

The  article  by  Henry  J.  Hyde  (2/17),  the 
esteemed  congressman  from  Illinois, 
provides  an  interpretation  of  the 
church's  "just  war"  teaching  as  set  forth 
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in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  I  find  troubling.  He  notes  that 
statesmen  have  the  "responsibility  for 
assessing  whether  the  criteria  of  a  just 
war  have  and  can  be  met."  To  support 
his  position  he  quotes  from  the  same 
section  of  the  catechism  as  did  George 
Weigel,  the  biographer  of  John  Paul  II, 
to  justify  pre-emptive  war:  "The  evalua- 
tion of  these  criteria  for  moral  legitimacy 
belongs  to  the  prudential  judgment  of 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
common  good"  (No.  2309). 

Congressman  Hyde  seems  to  be  say- 
ing diat  statesmen,  once  they  have  com- 
pleted their  evaluation,  know  the  mind 
of  God  in  these  matters,  and  once  we 
hear  their  voice  telling  us  that  the  crite- 
ria have  been  met  for  a  just  war,  then  we 
can  be  assured  that  we  have  heard  the 
voice  of  God.  Statesmen  may  get  it  right 
sometimes,  but  we  know  they  have  also 
gotten  it  wrong  at  other  times  with 
respect  to  war.  When  they  ignore  the 
prophetic  voices  of  leaders  like  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  I  believe  they  may  not 
arrive  at  die  right  answer. 

Robert  Stewart 
Chantilly,  Va. 

Stood  Alone 

Thank  you  for  the  Rev.  Andrew  M. 
Greeley's  article  on  The  New  York 
Times  and  sexual  abuse  by  priests 
(2/10).  His  list  of  corrections  could  have 
gone  on.  The  Times  still  thinks  dioce- 
san priests  take  vows.  And  no  priest  or 
seminary  instructor — past  or  present — 
would  argue  that  sexual  activity  other 
than  heterosexual  intercourse  does  not 
"break"  the  strictures  of  celibacy.  That's 
a  Clintonesque  distinction  that  would  be 
seen  as  a  joke  by  any  cleric  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  was  ordained  in  1959. 

And  where  was  "sexuality"  being 
taught  in  the  United  States  during  the 
years  in  question?  Seminaries  stood 
alone  in  not  broaching  the  subject  of  sex 
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in  classrooms?  It  doesn't  seem  likely. 

(Msgr.)  James  Petersen 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Invigorating 

In  his  article  "The  Times  and  Sexual 
Abuse  by  Priests"  (2/10),  the  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Greeley  certainly  makes 


good  points  about  the  way  the  media 
have  portrayed  priests  during  this  past 
year.  However,  Father  Greeley  misses 
an  obvious  point  about  the  celibacy 
issue. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  that  most 
priests  are  good,  upstanding  men,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  predators  certain- 
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ly  do  exist  (albeit  only  around  2  percent 
of  all  priests),  and  also  that  the  numbers 
of  priests  in  this  country  are  dwindling. 
I  agree  with  Father  Greeley  that  making 
celibacy  an  option  will  not  cure  the  sex- 
ual abuse  scandal.  But  might  it  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  priest- 
hood we  deserve? 

Making  celibacy  an  option  (at  the 
very  least  for  men  entering  the  priest- 
hood) could  attract  a  large  number  of 
men  who  dismissed  the  option  of  the 
priesthood  so  that  they  could  have  a 
family  and  a  wife.  The  church  can 
make  this  option  much  like  the  perma- 
nent diaconate  already  is;  you  need  to 
be  married  before  entering  the  semi- 
nary. 

While  widening  the  pool  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  we  very  well 
could,  as  Father  Greeley  suggests,  be 
inviting  more  predators  into  our  clerical 
culture.  But  we  also  could  be  invigorat- 
ing a  "new  breed"  of  priest,  one  that 
perhaps  can  aid  in  looking  at  sexuality 
and  a  host  of  other  issues  from  a  new 
perspective  within  the  seminary  and 
parish  walls.  I  strongly  believe  that  their 
viewpoint  can  provide  the  link  between 
the  priesthood  and  the  laity,  who  often- 
times feel  that  their  priests  cannot  relate 
to  them,  as  Father  Greeley  even  admits 
by  saying  that  priests  are  sometimes 
"miserable  homilists  and  do  not  admin- 
ister user-friendly  parishes." 

When  it  comes  to  celibacy  and  the 
priesthood,  we  need  not  point  fingers  at 
the  predators  and  say,  "See  what  hap- 
pens?" Instead,  we  need  to  look  outside 
the  seminary  walls  at  those  who  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  be  part  of  the 
priesthood.  Perhaps  it  is  there  that  we 
can  see  that  the  priesthood  can  grow 
into  something  more  life-giving  than  we 
ever  imagined. 

Mike  Hayes,  Associate  Director 
Paulist  Young  Adult  Ministries 
New  York,  N.Y. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial 
office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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the  word 


Take  Your  Places,  Please! 

First  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  9,  2003 

Readings:  Gn  9:8-15;  Ps  25:4-9;  1  Pt  3:18-22;  Mk  1:12-15 

"See,  I  am  establishing  my  covenant"  (Gn  9:8) 


I NEVER  CEASE  TO  BE  AMAZED  at 
how  much  difficulty  people  have 
with  the  directive:  Take  your  places, 
please!  And  it  is  not  just  children  who 
cannot  seem  to  follow  it.  Try  to  get  grad- 
uate students  to  form  a  line  for  com- 
mencement. Many  of  our  problems  stem 
from  our  inability  to  know  our  place,  or 
stay  in  our  place.  We  do  not  respect 
national  boundaries;  we  trespass  on  pri- 
vate property;  we  push  our  way  to  the 
front.  This  is  often  true  in  our  relation- 
ships as  well.  We  come  uninvited  to  par- 
ties; we  assume  positions  of  superiority; 
we  allow  others  to  control  us.  We  do  not 
always  know  what  places  to  take. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  Lent? 
Quite  a  bit.  The  first  readings  for  all  the 
Lenten  Sundays  in  Lectionary  Cycle  B 
celebrate  our  covenant  relationships  with 
God.  We  will  see  that  the  various 
covenants  are  marked  by:  a  rainbow,  a  test 
of  faith,  inscription  on  stone  tablets,  the 
policy  of  a  pagan  king,  receptive  hearts 
and,  finally,  a  servant  who  speaks  a  word 
that  rouses  the  weary.  The  relentless 
desire  of  God  to  be  in  relationship  with  us 
clearly  comes  forward  in  these  readings. 

We  might  say  that  Lent  is  a  season  of 
covenant-making,  and  covenant  marks 
our  true  place  before  God.  Therefore, 
rather  than  simply  enter  into  this  season 
considering  it  only  as  a  penitential  com- 
memoration of  the  40  days  that  Jesus 
spent  in  the  desert,  let  us  view  it  from  the 
perspective  of  our  place  in  covenant  rela- 
tionship with  God. 

The  first  reading  comes  from  the 
story  of  Noah,  which  is  not  merely  a  fan- 
ciful tale  told  to  children.  Nor  is  the  bow 
in  the  sky  simply  a  colorful  sign  that  has 
been  domesticated  for  greeting  cards.  The 
ancient  stories  of  creation  frequently 
included  some  kind  of  cosmic  battle 
fought  between  the  forces  of  chaos  and  a 
youthful  warrior  god.  Several  Meso- 


potamian  artifacts  depict  creator-gods 
with  quivers  full  of  arrows.  Flood  waters 
symbolized  for  many  ancient  people  what 
a  mushroom  cloud  symbolizes  for  us 
today — total  annihilation. 

In  today's  reading  we  see  the  cosmic 
order  established  by  our  mighty  God  after 
vanquishing  the  chaos  that  threatened  the 
entire  world.  Hanging  the  bow  in  the  sky 
is  a  sign  that  the  primordial  war  is  over, 
bow  and  arrows  are  no  longer  needed,  and 
all  of  creation  can  rest  secure.  It  is  similar 
to  the  old  Western  movie — when  the  out- 
laws are  no  longer  a  threat,  the  sheriff  can 
hang  up  his  guns. 

According  to  the  biblical  story,  this  is 
the  first  covenant  made  by  God.  It  is  not 
only  first  in  a  series  of  covenants,  but  it  is 
also  fundamental  to  all  other  such  rela- 
tionships. It  provides  an  overview  of  cos- 
mic order,  and  it  highlights  the  place  of 
human  beings  within  that  order. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
covenant  is  not  made  between  God  and 
Noah  alone,  but  with  Noah's  descendants 
generation  after  generation.  Nor  is  it 
merely  made  with  humankind,  but  with  all 
living  creatures  and  with  the  earth  itself. 
This  covenant  declares  that  God  is  in  a 
providential  relationship  with  all  of  natu- 
ral creation,  and  will  be  so  down  through 
the  ages. 

And  what  is  our  place  within  this  cos- 
mic panorama?  We  are  part  of  the  breath- 
less spectacle  of  life,  along  with  every 
other  living  creature:  the  birds,  the  various 
tame  and  wild  animals,  the  earth  itself.  But 
because  we  do  not  know  our  place  in  this 
world,  or  are  not  willing  to  accept  it,  we 
bring  chaos  back  into  it.  We  violate  living 
systems;  we  horde  natural  resources;  we 
fight  wars  over  land  or  oil;  we  deprive  each 
other  of  necessary  food.  We  act  as  if  the 
natural  world  were  a  personal  commodity 
to  do  with  as  we  please,  and  we  use  the 
fruits  of  this  magnificent  world  as  weapons 


against  one  another. 

Lent  is  a  time  to  put  things  back  into 
order,  to  take  our  proper  place  in  the 
world.  To  do  this  effectively,  it  might  be 
good  to  spend  some  time  in  the  desert,  in 
some  barren  place  devoid  of  excessive 
comforts  and  social  distractions.  We  need 
not  be  frightened  by  what  we  find  there. 
Though  Jesus  was  tempted  by  Satan,  he 
was  comforted  by  God's  angels.  It  may  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  go  out  to  the  desert, 
but  we  can  all  certainly  go  in  to  a  deeper 
level  of  ourselves,  to  the  conscience  of 
which  1  Peter  speaks. 

Lent  invites  us  to  examine  that  con- 
science with  honesty  and  new  insight.  It 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  look 
anew  at  our  place  in  this  world  as  creatures 
of  the  earth,  dependent  upon  it  for  suste- 
nance and  survival.  We  are  reminded  that 
our  first  responsibility  is  the  nurture  of 
life,  not  human  life  alone,  but  life  itself. 
Our  conscience  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  arrogantly  march  through  the 
land,  disdainful  of  it  and  of  those  others 
who  live  off  its  abundance.  How  can  we 
genuinely  renew  our  lives  if  we  overlook 
our  fundamental  grouiidedness  in  the  cos- 
mic covenant  that  is  placed  before  us  for 
our  consideration  this  First  Sunday  of 
Lent.  Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  In  what  ways  do  the  forces  of  chaos 
have  a  hold  of  your  life?  In  yourself,  in 
your  family,  at  your  workplace,  in  the 
country,  in  the  world? 

•  What  role  do  natural  elements  play 
in  this  chaos? 

•  How  might  you  work  toward  a 
change? 
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There  are  no  drill  sergeants,  6  A.M.  runs  or  mandatory  haircuts,  but  marriage  can  be  one  of  the  most  demanding 
things  in  a  Soldier's  life.  And  as  an  Army  Chaplain,  you  get  to  be  there  every  step  of  the  way.  From  the  day  they  say 
"I  do,"  to  the  day  they  scream,  "It's  a  boy!"  Whether  you're  already  ordained  or  still  a  seminary  student,  there  are 
both  full-  and  part-time  ministry  opportunities  for  you  in  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplaincy.  For  more  info  or  to  find  out  how 
you  can  talk  with  an  Army  Chaplain,  call  1-800-USA-ARMY,  ext.  451  or  log  on  to  CHAPLAIN.GOARMY.COM 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


Ox  dec.  4,  seven  weeks  shy 
of  her  94th  birthday,  my 
mother,  Marie,  was  called 
home  to  God.  In  a  way,  it 
was  rather  unexpected,  the  final  "com- 
plication" following  a  fall  down  a  flight 
of  stairs  10  days  earlier  (nothing  bro- 
ken, miraculously),  then  a  brief  bout 
with  chest  congestion.  I  got  word  that 
she  was  being  rushed  to  the  hospital 
shortly  after  I  arrived  at  work  (I  had 
been  coming  in  only  a  few  hours  a  day 
while  she  was  laid  up).  And  from  diat 
moment  on,  the  Jesuits  at  America 
House  have  been  my  mainstay.  Some 
made  personal  visitations  to  the  funeral 
home,  by  car  or  subway  and  bus.  (We 
had  pre-planned  the  arrangements  a 
couple  of  years  ago — somediing  I  rec- 
ommend to  everyone.)  Many  others 
have  said  private  Masses.  The  funeral 
Mass  was  concelebrated  by  10  priests, 
eight  of  them  Jesuits.  "What  a  sendoff," 
I  heard  people  say. 

And  it  was.  Even  more,  it  was  a  fit- 
ting testament  to  a  special  life.  She  was 
the  third  of  six  daughters  born  to 
Martin  Barrett  and  Mary  Hanrahan. 
Although  my  grandparents  hailed  from 
the  same  county  in  Ireland  (Clare),  they 
did  not  meet  until  after  arriving  on 
these  shores  just  before  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  Initially  settling  in  Iowa 
(their  newfound  "farm  country"),  they 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  estab- 
lished roots  there.  The  "old  neighbor- 
hood" was  populated  primarily  by  Irish 
and  Italian  immigrants.  On  hot  summer 
days  everyone  congregated  at  Colletti's 
candy  store  for  ice-cream  or  their 
famous  Italian  ices. 

My  mother,  a  chic  dresser — I  have 
tons  of  photos  to  prove  it — worked  as  a 
i  ^(  >r  with  the  telephone  company, 
shifts,  day  shifts.  And  no  matter: 
she  walked  to  the  bus  and  train.  Even 
after  she  married  and  moved,  we  paid 
frequent  visits  to  my  grandmother  who 
still  lived  in  Brooklyn.  The  house  no 
longer  stands,  and  the  neighborhood 
has  a  totally  different  makeup  now.  I 
read  that  a  woman  was  recendy  killed 
on  the  block,  accidentally  run  down  by 
a  police  car  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  thief, 
while  she  was  en  route  to  my  mother's 
old  parish  church. 

As  it  turned  out,  my  mother  was 


widowed  in  1964  in  her  mid  50's.  With 
four  children  and  a  house,  she  knew 
what  she  had  to  do:  return  to  work. 
And  she  did,  about  a  year  after  clearing 
up  my  attorney  father's  business  affairs. 
What  started  out,  though,  as  a  tempo- 
rary assignment  dirough  an  agency 
turned  into  a  mini-career  at  a  company 
called  Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation  on  Broadway  in  midtown 
Manhattan.  She  shamed  me  by  rising 
prompdy  at  six  each  morning  and  leav- 
ing the  house  at  seven.  I  often  praised 
her  for  her  discipline  and  dedication. 
More  amazing,  no  other  responsibili- 
ties— personal  or  domestic — were  ever 
relegated  to  a  back  seat. 

The  Lord  certainly  blessed  her  widi 
many,  many  good  and  healthy  years. 
Her  caregiving  requirements  escalated 
only  in  the  last  few  years.  As  I  write,  I 
am  still  sorting  through  paperwork  and 
trying  to  settle  her  affairs.  One  item  was 
a  chairlift,  which  I  had  installed  in  the 
spring  of  2000.  At  the  time,  the  compa- 
ny asked  if  I  thought  we  would  need  it 
for  three  years  (cheaper  to  buy).  Well,  I 
didn't  know  if  we  would  have  it  for 
three  months!  So  I  leased.  After  a  while 
I  decided  to  approach  Medicare  for 
payment.  They  said  they  do  not  cover 
such  a  "luxury."  Despite  doctor's  orders 
(she  was  very  frail),  and  although  a 
weakened  heart  precluded  her  climbing 
stairs,  they  believed  a  chair  is  unneces- 
sary. "Move  to  the  first  floor,"  in  effect. 
In  hindsight,  I  must  say,  I  would  do  it 
again — for  my  mother's  quality  of  life. 

In  addition  to  my  own  special  mem- 
ories, the  support  of  family,  friends  and 
my  Jesuit  colleagues,  I  take  comfort  in 
the  words  of  the  many  greetings  "On 
the  Loss  of  Your  Mother."  The  ones 
that  speak  of  tenderness  and  wisdom, 
love  and  loyalty,  the  stories  she  told,  the 
traditions  she  handed  down,  the  lessons 
she  taught,  the  things  she  stood  for, 
that  she  was  the  first  one  to  connect  me 
with  God:  all  these  are  the  legacy  that 
Marie  Kossmann  left  me.  As  are  the 
words  on  her  Celtic  memorial  card: 
"Grieve  not,  nor  speak  of  me  with  tears, 
but  laugh  and  talk  of  me  as  if  I  were 
beside  you.  I  loved  you  so.. .'twas  heav- 
en here  with  you." 

Rest  in  peace,  Mom. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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editorial 


War  or  Peace? 

IN  THE  WESTERN  DEMOCRATIC  TRADITION,  debates 
over  war  and  peace  are  recorded  as  far  back  as  the 
Peloponnesian  Wars.  St.  Augustine  assumed,  by  the 
lights  of  his  day,  that  the  decision  for  war  lay  solely 
with  the  magistrate.  By  Shakespeare's  time,  audiences 
had  become  sufficiendy  sophisticated  to  hear  common  men 
question  a  kings  wisdom.  When  King  Harry  tells  common 
soldiers,  "Methinks  I  could  not  die  anywhere  so  contented  as 
in  the  King's  company,  his  cause  being  just  and  his  quarrel 
honorable,"  Williams,  a  common  soldier,  responds  imperti- 
nendy,  "That's  more  than  we  know"  (Henry  V,  Act  TV). 

The  history  of  just  war  thinking  shows  an  evolution  of 
Catholic  thought  about  moral  responsibility  for  war  and 
peace.  For  centuries  authority  rested  solely  with  the  ruler. 
While  assigning  primacy  to  the  king,  Francisco  Suarez 
(1548-1617),  one  of  the  great  Catholic  just  war  theorists, 
specified  the  duty  of  royal  counselors  and  military  comman- 
ders to  speak  the  truth  and  voice  their  reservations  to  the 
king.  Following  World  War  IT  and  the  Holocaust,  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  rejected  the  view  that  military  per- 
sonnel could  be  excused  from  moral  responsibility  in 
wartime  by  appeal  to  superior  orders. 

Over  time  responsibility  has  become  dispersed.  In  con- 
temporary papal  teaching,  one  finds  growing  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  public  opinion  in  avoiding  armed  conflict.  In  his 
1982  World  Day  of  Peace  Message,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
wrote:  "Peace  cannot  be  built  by  the  powers  of  rulers  alone. 
Peace  can  be  firmly  constructed  only  if  it  corresponds  to  the 
resolute  determination  of  all  people  of  good  will.  Rulers 
must  be  supported  and  enlightened  by  a  public  opinion  diat 
encourages  them  or,  where  necessaiy,  expresses  disapproval." 
In  their  pastoral  letter  on  nuclear  war  and  deterrence,  The 
Challenge  of  Peace  (1983),  the  United  States  bishops  built  on 
this  papal  teaching  to  argue  that  in  a  modern  democracy 
"public  opinion  can  passively  acquiesce.. .or  it  can.. .indicate 
the  limits  beyond  which  government  should  not  proceed." 
The  principle  that  public  opinion  should  set  limits  for  gov- 
ernment policies  relating  to  war  and  peace  is  valid  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  over  Iraq. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Bush  administration  has  put  forth 
the  case  for  war  with  increasing  clarity.  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  address  on  Jan.  28,  President  Bush  made  his  most 
sustained  argument  yet  against  Iraq.  The  burden  of  that 
argument  was  that  for  1 2  years  Iraq  has  systematically  violat- 
ed the  cease-fire  agreement  that  concluded  the  Persian  Gulf 


war  and  required  disarmament  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. With  satellite  photos,  signal  intercepts  and  human 
intelligence  reports,  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  in  a 
speech  before  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on  Feb. 
5  marshaled  evidence  against  Iraq  and  for  U.N.  enforce- 
ment. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Powell's  detennination  to  bring  the  issue 
to  the  Security  Council  and  British  Prime  Minister  Tony 
Blair's  insistence  that  the  issue  is  Iraqi  compliance  with 
Security  Council  Resolution  1441,  the  case  against  Iraq  has 
greater  focus.  In  addition,  by  returning  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  Mr.  Powell  increased  the  likelihood  for  any  enforce- 
ment action  to  be  conducted  widi  proper  authority7 — that  is, 
by  the  Security  Council — forestalling  unilateral  U.S.  action. 

despite  the  damning  evidence  Secretary  Powell  displayed,  seri- 
ous questions  remain  about  the  resort  to  war.  Until  now, 
containment  has  worked.  With  die  U.N.  inspectors  in  place, 
widi  intelligence  to  guide  them,  why  not  continue  the  strate- 
gy of  containment  and  disarmament?  Is  die  goal  of  war  Iraqi 
disarmament,  regime  change,  the  institution  of  a  democratic 
Middle  East  or  punishment  of  an  egregious  human  rights 
violator?  Is  the  United  States,  which  has  not  shown  the 
appetite  for  nation-building,  prepared  to  stay  die  course, 
once  victory  is  in  hand?  Will  victory  over  Iraq  ensure 
progress  in  die  war  against  terror?  Will  war  silence  the  Arab 
street  out  of  respect  for  American  power,  or  will  it  produce 
more  anti-Americanism  and  more  terrorism  from  Arabs  and 
Muslims? 

Most  of  all,  is  the  Iraqi  threat  significant  enough  and  suf- 
ficiendy realizable  that  it  warrants  inflicting  and  bearing  the 
horrible  costs  of  war?  Pope  John  Paul  warned  after  the  first 
Gulf  War  against  "the  violence,  which  under  the  illusion  of 
fighting  evil,  only  makes  it  worse."  He  pleaded,  '"Never 
again  war!'  No,  never  again  war,  which  destroys  the  lives  of 
innocent  people,  teaches  how  to  kill,  dirows  into  upheaval 
even  the  lives  of  those  who  do  the  killing  and  leaves  a  trail  of 
resentment  and  hatred,  thus  making  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  very  problems  that  provoked  the 
war"  (Centesimus  Annus,  No.  25  and  52).  Will  we,  like  the 
pope,  take  the  measure  of  war  and  weigh  its  evils  against  a 
containable  threat  from  Iraq? 

Even  as  the  military  is  poised  for  war,  the  debate  over  the 
resort  to  force  must  continue.  Secretary  Powell  has  docu- 
mented Iraqi  transgressions.  He  did  not  make  a  conclusive 
case  for  war  as  a  remedy.  It  is  time  for  an  informed  citizenry 
to  move  from  "passive  acquiescence"  to  vigorous  debate 
over  the  recourse  to  war  and,  if  necessary,  to  "indicate  the 
limits  beyond  which  government  should  not  proceed." 
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PAPAL  ENVOY  ARRIVES  IN  BAGHDAD.  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray  speaks  to  reporters  after  arriving 
at  Saddam  Airport  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  on  Feb.  11.  Pope  John  Paul  II  dispatched  the  Vatican  represen- 
tative to  deliver  a  personal  message  to  President  Saddam  Hussein  and  urge  Iraqi  authorities  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations  to  avert  war.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Pope's  Envoy  Presses  Iraq  to 
Cooperate  With  Inspectors 

Pope  John  Paul  II  appealed  again  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  crisis  in  Iraq 
and  sent  a  high-level  envoy  to  Baghdad 
to  press  for  greater  Iraqi  cooperation 
with  U.N.  weapons  inspectors.  Cardinal 
Roger  Etchegaray  left  for  Baghdad  on 
Feb.  10  on  a  mission  to  "help  the  Iraqi 
authorities  make  a  serious  reflection  on 
the  duty  of  effective  international  coop- 
eration, based  on  justice  and  interna- 
tional law,  in  view  of  assuring  the 
supreme  gift  of  peace  to  its  people,"  a 
Vatican  statement  said.  Cardinal 
Etchegaray  said  he  planned  to  deliver  a 
personal  message  from  the  pope  to  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  move  was  welcomed  by  the  U.S. 
\mhassador  to  the  Vatican,  Jim 
Nicholson,  who  told  Catholic  News 
Service  on  Feb.  10  that  "if  there's  any- 
one that  might  be  able  to  get  Hussein  to 
listen  to  reason,  it  might  be  the  pope.... 
We  welcome  the  engagement  of  the 
Holy  Father  as  a  positive  force  in  trying 
to  get  Saddam  Hussein  to  comply  with 
the  U.N.  resolutions  and  to  protect  his 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
war."  The  decision  really  rests  with  him," 
Nicholson  said. 

The  Vatican's  diplomatic  move, 
announced  on  Feb.  9,  came  a  day  after 
the  pope  warned  that  "peace  is  in  dan- 
ger.... We  need  to  multiply  our  efforts. 
One  cannot  be  immobile  in  the  face  of 
terrorist  attacks,  nor  when  faced  with 
the  threats  that  are  being  raised  on  the 
horizon.  One  should  not  give  up,  as  if 
war  is  inevitable,"  he  said  on  Feb.  8  in  a 
ch  to  the  Sant'Egidio  Community, 
lay  group  that  has  worked  for 
around  the  world. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Rome  news- 
paper La  Repubblica,  Cardinal 
Etchegaray  said  the  pope's  aim  was  to 
promote  any  possible  avenue  of  preserv- 
ing peace  in  the  region.  "War  would  be 
a  catastrophe  in  every  respect.  Above  all, 
it  would  have  grave  consequences  for 
the  Iraqi  population  and  would  also 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the 


United  Nations  to  work  for  the  unity  of 
the  human  family,"  Cardinal  Etchegaray 
said.  The  cardinal  said  a  war  would 
aggravate  relations  between  the  West 
and  Muslim  countries. 

Last  fall,  the  pope  wrote  to  U.S. 
President  George  W.  Bush  and  Saddam 
Hussein,  making  the  arguments  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis.  In 
recent  weeks,  Vatican  officials  have 
strongly  warned  against  a  pre-emptive 
military  attack  on  Iraq,  especially  il  it 
were  carried  out  without  U.N.  autho- 
rization. 


Jesuits  Say  Military  Intervention 
in  Iraq  Impossible  to  Justify 

Unconvinced  of  the  need  to  attack  Iraq 
yet  sure  of  the  devastation  a  war  would 
bring,  the  social  justice  office  of  the 
Jesuit  headquarters  in  Rome  has  called 
for  creative  reflection  and  public  action 
for  peace.  The  Social  Justice  Secretariat 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  consultation 
with  the  staff  of  the  order's  Rome  head- 
quarters, outlined  opposition  to  the  war 


in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  7  sent  to  all  Jesuit 
provinces.  "We  believe,  with  many  oth- 
ers, that  the  reasons  for  a  pre-emptive 
attack  against  Iraq  are  not  convincing, 
and  the  effects  of  a  possible  war  will 
turn  out  to  be  so  devastating  that  it 
becomes  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  justify  a  military  intervention,"  the 
statement  said. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Fernando 
Franco,  S.J.,  head  of  the  secretariat, 
called  for  "a  considered  and  prayerful 
reflection  on  the  main  reasons  that  mili- 
tate against  war  on  Iraq."  The  social  jus- 
tice office  said  its  opposition  was  based 
on  several  considerations: 

•  "The  'doctrine'  of  a  pre-emptive 
war  is  neither  in  accordance  with  U.N. 
doctrine  and  law,  nor  morally  defensi- 
ble. The  application  of  this  doctrine 
would  open  the  door  to  an  infinite  war, 
a  'war  without  end.'" 

•  A  war  against  Iraq  would  heighten 
tensions  between  Muslims  and 
Christians  in  the  Middle  East  and 
beyond. 

•  A  willingness  to  spend  massive 
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amounts  of  money  on  a  military  action, 
but  not  on  development  aid  makes  one 
ask  "whether  the  true  motives  of  war 
against  Iraq  have  to  do  more  with  eco- 
nomic than  security  reasons." 

•  The  push  for  a  war  is  being  made 
"unilaterally  by  the  leaders  of  a  few 
industrialized  countries  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  U.N.,"  and  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  seem  to  have  disregarded 
the  "obligation  to  build  a  broader  con- 
sensus through  legitimate  democratic 
processes." 

•  "Experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
poor  are  always  the  main  victims  of  vio- 
lence and  war." 

The  Jesuit  headquarters  called  on 
members  of  the  order  to  strengthen 
their  efforts  against  violence  and  in  favor 
of  peace.  The  letter  asked  each  Jesuit 
province  to  encourage  people  to  "cre- 
atively reflect  on  these  issues,  prepare 
some  plans  of  public  action  and  discern 
concrete  ways  of  collaborating  with  oth- 
ers." 


Jesuit  Colleges  Observe  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Peace  on  Feb.  13 

U.S.  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  will 
show  their  solidarity  for  international 
peace  on  Feb.  1 3  as  campuses  across  the 
country  participate  in  a  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Peace.  Every  one  of  the  28  Jesuit 
institutions  has  organized  or  planned 
activities  to  promote  awareness  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict  with 
Iraq.  In  addition  to  interfaith  prayer  ser- 
vices, Masses  and  lectures,  Jesuit  college 
and  university  campuses  have  found 
unique  ways  to  call  attention  to  their 
antiwar  efforts. 

To  demonstrate  its  solidarity  with  its 
sister  institutions,  the  University  of 
Scranton  will  hold  an  evening  candle- 
light vigil  with  28  luminary  bags  repre- 
senting each  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  and 
universities.  The  university  will  fill  half  a 
bag  of  rice  wrapped  in  the  quote:  "If 
your  enemies  are  hungry,  then  feed 
them  (Rom  12:20).  Please  do  not  attack 
Iraq."  The  bag  will  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

At  Loyola  University  New  Orleans, 
the  university  published  a  brochure  con- 
sisting of  excerpts  from  the  statements 
against  war  by  the  U.S.  bishops,  the 
U.S.  Jesuit  provincials  and  the  pope, 


who  recently  proclaimed  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps  on  Jan.  13,  2003,  "War  is 
not  always  inevitable;  it  is  always  a 
defeat  for  humanity."  Loyola  plans  to 
publish  a  second  brochure  on  the  per- 
sonal, economic  and  political  effects  of 
a  war  with  Iraq. 

Similarly,  the  campus  ministry  office 
at  the  University  of  Detroit  Mercy  will 
prepare  and  provide  a  handout  with  a 
compilation  of  recent  official  church 
statements  about  the  Iraq  situation. 
The  university  plans  to  distribute  this 
news  item  to  the  entire  campus,  and 
particularly  to  faculty  members  who 
may  be  able  to  refer  to  it  in  class  discus- 
sions. 

At  Santa  Clara  University,  there  will 
be  an  interactive  memorial,  dedicated 
to  victims  of  combat,  which  will  feature 
reflections  and  facts  about  war.  A  large 
conference  room  has  been  reserved  for 
the  entire  day  of  Thursday  Feb.  1 3  for 
individuals  to  express  their  responses  to 
war  with  written  reflections  or  draw- 
ings. These  items  will  be  added  to  the 
memorial.  "With  the  likelihood  of  war, 
this  day  should  renew  our  desire  for 
world  peace,"  said  Paul  Locatelli,  S.J., 
president  of  Santa  Clara  University. 
"Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  will 
debate  the  issues  in  search  of  truth  and 
justice  and  appropriate  action  while  we 
pray  that,  even  at  this  late  hour,  a 
peaceful  resolution  may  be  found." 

Students  have  been  very  active  in 
planning  and  participating  in  the  peace 
events.  At  Fordham  University,  in  New 
York  City,  students  organized  a  Season 
of  Non-Violence,  which  started  on  Jan. 
30  (the  anniversary  date  of  Gandhi's 
assassination)  and  will  run  through 
April  4  (Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  assas- 
sination); students  at  Fairfield 
University  in  Connecticut  held  a  peace 
dinner  on  Feb.  9  and  planned  an  inter- 
faith vigil  for  peace  on  Feb.  11;  and  stu- 
dents at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  will  hold  a  demonstration  that  will 
offer  individuals  the  opportunity  to  sign 
a  letter  of  protest  addressed  to 
President  Bush. 

"The  threat  of  war  in  Iraq  has 
brought  our  campuses  together  in  gen- 
uine solidarity  as  they  confront  the 
grave  issues  of  life  and  death,  now  and 
into  the  future,"  said  Charles  Currie, 
S.J.,  president  of  the  Association  of 


Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities. 
"Concerned  students,  faculty  and  staff 
are  grappling  with  these  complex  issues. 
As  faith-based  communities,  we  are 
praying  for  peace  in  Iraq  and  for  wis- 
dom among  our  leaders." 


Vatican  Yearbook  Shows  Small 
Decrease  in  Number  of  Priests 

The  Vatican's  latest  statistical  report 
shows  a  continuing  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  priests  in  the  world,  but  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  seminarians. 
Meanwhile,  the  worldwide  Catholic 
population  reached  1.06  billion  at  the 
end  of  2001,  an  increase  of  nearly  1 
percent  from  the  previous  year.  The 
statistics  were  released  on  Feb.  8. 

The  Vatican  said  the  number  of 
priests  declined  by  111  during  2001. 
That  reflected  a  decrease  of  778  in  reli- 
gious order  priests  and  an  increase  of 
667  diocesan  priests.  The  number  of 
seminarians  increased  1.5  percent  over 
the  same  period,  from  110,583  to 
1 12,244.  The  most  significant  increases 
came  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas, 
while  Europe  and  Oceania  registered  a 
reduction.  The  Vatican  said  other  sec- 
tors of  the  pastoral  workforce  increased 
significantly  in  2001:  permanent  dea- 
cons increased  4.9  percent,  members  of 
secular  institutes  were  up  2.7  percent, 
lay  missionaries  increased  10.1  percent 
and  catechists  were  up  6.5  percent. 


News  Briefs 

•  California's  budget  crisis  could  push 
already-stretched  Catholic  Charities 
services  past  their  limit,  according  to 
Catholic  agency  officials.  "Elected  lead- 
ers often  assume  that  if  there  are  cuts 
to  the  poor,  the  churches  can  step  in 
and  make  the  difference.  But  so  many 
parishes  are  maxed  out,"  said  Rick 
Mockler,  executive  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  of  California. 

•  Cardinal  Jean-Marie  Lustiger  of  Paris 
told  a  New  York  audience  on  Feb.  10 
that  Jews  and  Christians  need  to  work 
together  in  confronting  challenges  both 
faiths  face  in  the  modern  world,  rather 
than  focus  on  the  issues  that  divide 
them. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


fS  Middle  Age  and  the 
Unwrinkled  Brow 

£  Imagine  life  as  one  undifferentiated, 
frown-free  moment.' 


BRACE  YOURSELF,  good 
reader.  My  subject  is  once 
again  mortality.  If  you're 
frowning  right  now,  all  the 
better.  I  have  before  me  a 
brochure  for  Botox  cosmetic  treat- 
ment, which  claims  to  "smooth  the 
deep,  persistent  lines  between  your 
brows  that  developed  over  time."  I  love 
metaphor,  and  everything  I  read  about 
Botox  screams  metaphor.  Botox  itself 
doesn't  interest  me;  the  reason  people 
seek  it  does.  But  more  than  that,  what 
does  it  mean  to  want  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  ability  to  furrow  our  brow?  And 
what  image  does  an  unwrinkled  mid- 
dle-aged brow  project? 

My  family  and  I  just  celebrated  my 
sister's  50th  birthday,  an  occasion 
steeped  in  reminiscence,  nostalgia  and, 
for  me,  opportunity  to  observe  how 
we've  all  changed  with  age.  There  was 
much  talk  of  "growing  old  gracefully," 
but  I'm  still  stuck  on  what  it  means  to 
grow  old.  Everyone  knows  that  one's 
notion  of  "old"  is  constantly  shifting 
the  older  one  gets.  When  we're  10,  18 
is  grown-up  and  40  is  old.  Now  in  my 
40's,  I  have  taught  2 2 -year  old  college 
students  who  I  swear  are  less  grown-up 
than  I  was  at  10,  but  who  no  doubt 
regard  me  as  old. 

Most  of  us  sail  through  a  certain 
period  of  life  with  the  sense  that  we're 
basically  the  same  as  we  were  at  20. 
Along  comes  that  proverbial  day — at  36 
or  40  or  45 — when  we  look  in  the  mir- 
ror and  see  a  change  that  we  can 
attribute  only  to  age.  Thus  begins  the 
middle  phase  of  life,  in  which  aging  is 
no  longer  a  physiological  and  demo- 
graphic factoid:  now  it's  personal. 


From  that  point  on,  a  heightened 
mindfulness  becomes  the  two-edged 
sword  we  carry  through  life:  every 
activity  is  rife  with  significance,  every 
sidelong  glance  in  the  mirror  tinged 
with  wistful  self-awareness.  Mostly  we 
push  it  away,  this  prospective  mourn- 
ing, but  in  time  it  becomes  an  importu- 
nate companion  ever  on  the  fringes  of 
consciousness. 

That  I  love  the  phrase  "youth  is 
wasted  on  the  young"  is  a  sure  sign  of 
my  middle  age.  But  then,  once  you're 
no  longer  young,  doesn't  everything 
seem  wasted  on  the  young?  Youth  is  all 
about  shortsightedness  and  ignorance 
and  having  a  purely  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  means  to  grow  old.  To 
be  ageless,  therefore,  would  be  some- 
how to  erase  experience  and  return  to  a 
time  when  time  seemed  endless,  when 
birthdays  made  you  feel  not  older  but 
more  adult  and  made  you  look  ahead 
excitedly  rather  than  meditatively. 

By  the  time  we  realize  we've  grown 
up  into  fully  fledged  adults,  we  soon 
come  to  understand  that  being  grown- 
up means  having  grown  out  of  our 
youth.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
ironies  that  most  define  our  life  on 
earth:  we  spend  a  good  portion  of  the 
first  half  of  our  life  trying  to  look,  and 
wishing  we  were,  older  than  we  are, 
and  most  of  the  second  half  trying  to 
look,  and  wishing  we  were,  younger 
than  we  are. 

This  twisted  phenomenon  is  to  no 
small  degree  cultural  rather  than  innate. 
(Why  do  five-year-old  girls  play  with 
Barbies?)  Which  brings  me  back  to 
Botox.  Imagine  a  world  devoid  of  fur- 
rowed brows.  Whose  idea  of  youth  is 


that?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  merely 
exacerbate  one's  frustration  with  one's 
condition:  unable  to  demonstrate 
expression,  one's  life  would  become  one 
undifferentiated,  frown-free  moment. 
This  marks  a  significant  loss,  since  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  age  is  to  show  dis- 
dain and  disapproval  without  caring 
what  others  think.  Botox — which  claims 
to  last  "up  to  four  months" — reduces 
facial  expression  to  a  generic  placidity, 
or  vapidity,  suggesting  what  I  can  only 
guess  is  a  greater  desire  for  the  illusion 
of  agelessness  than  for  authenticity  of 
expression. 

But  since  we're  all  in  the  same  boat, 
who  is  to  say  that  the  vast  anti-aging 
industry  in  this  country — the  one  that 
offers  not  merely  wrinkle-free  faces 
and  all  kinds  of  antibiotics,  vaccines, 
makeup  and  plastic  surgery,  but  also 
the  promise  of  biotechnology  that  can 
slow,  halt  or  actually  reverse  aging — is 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction?  Does 
growing  old  gracefully  preclude  one 
from  taking  reasonable  steps  toward 
growing  old  youthfully?  If  the  goal  is  to 
look  and  feel  good  about  oneself  and  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  an  aging  body, 
is  there  a  qualitative  difference  between 
having  Botox  injections  and  going  to 
the  gym?  I  fight  aging  as  fiercely  and 
assiduously — and  self-consciously — as 
anyone.  I  want  to  stay  young  so  that  I 
can  be  physically  active;  Cher  tries  to 
look  young  so  that  she  can  be  socially 
active.  Are  we  so  different? 

As  I  try  to  recover  my  dignity — and 
distract  my  readers — after  that  last 
analogy,  it  occurs  to  me  that  just  as 
surely  as  youth  is  meant  to  be  heedless, 
middle  age  is  not.  The  wrinkles  just 
above  our  eyes  signify  the  vision  not 
granted  us  in  youth;  to  erase  them  is  to 
turn  one's  back  on  the  only  species  of. 
wisdom  most  of  us  will  ever  possess: 
time.  I'm  brought  back  to  the  image  of 
my  sister  at  her  50th  birthday  party7: 
chasing  after  her  carefree  little  grand- 
daughter, whom  she's  helping  to  raise. 
Having  endured  more  than  her  share  of 
trials  and  anxiety,  she  hasn't  eradicated 
the  wrinkles  but  channeled  them  into 
ever  more  meaningful  acts  of  courage 
and  love.  Now  there's  an  image  of  age- 
less beauty.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Vatican  II:  The  Myth 
and  the  Reality 

-  BY  AVERY  DULLES  - 

The  memory  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  40  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  council,  continues  to  arouse  both  acclamation  and  vilification.  Its 
champions,  in  many  cases,  see  it  as  having  liberated  Catholics  from  a  long 
night  of  oppression,  thus  restoring  to  the  people  of  God  their  rightful  lib- 
erties. Its  detractors  blame  it  for  shattering  the  unity  and  order  of  the 
church  and  introducing  an  era  of  contestation  and  doubt.  While  reformers  caricature  the 
preconciliar  church  as  tyrannical  and  obscurantist,  traditionalists  idealize  the  preconciliar 
church  as  though  it  were  a  lost  paradise. 

In  part,  the  quarrels  are  due  to  a  conflict  of  interpretations.  The  council  documents, 
like  most  committee  products,  reflect  some  compromises.  Four  factors  make  the  inter- 
pretation especially  difficult. 

1 .  The  council  fathers,  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  made  every  effort  to 
achieve  unanimity  and  express  the  consensus  of  the  whole  episcopate,  not  die  ideas  of  one 
particular  school.  For  this  reason,  they  sought  to  harmonize  differing  views,  without 
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excluding  any  significant  minority.  In  some  cases  they  adopt- 
ed deliberate  ambiguities. 

2.  Pope  John  XXIII,  in  his  opening  speech  on  Oct.  11, 
1962,  declared  that  although  the  church  had  sometimes 
condemned  errors  with  the  greatest  severity,  it  would  best 
meet  the  needs  of  our  time  "by  demonstrating  the  validity 
of  her  teaching  rather  than  by  condemnations."  Because 
the  council  saw  fit  to  follow  this  instruction,  it  did  not 
dwell  on  the  negative  implications  of  its  doctrine.  Framed 
so  as  not  to  offend  any  large  group,  except  perhaps  atheis- 
tic Communism,  the  documents  are  markedly  irenic. 

3.  The  council  occurred  at  a  unique  moment  of  histo- 
ry, when  the  Western  world  was  swept  up  in  a  wave  of 
optimism  typified  by  Pope  John  XXIII  himself.  The  "new 
humanism"  was  confident  that  if  free  play  were  given  to 
human  powers  and  technology,  the  scourges  of  poverty, 
disease,  famine  and  war  could  be  virtually  eliminated. 
Christians,  on  this  theory,  had  no  good  reason  for  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  rest  of  humanity.  They  should  throw  in 
their  lot  with  all  the  forces  making  for  humanization  and 
progress.  Books  like  The  Secular  City  (1964),  by  Harvey 
Cox,  served  as  bibles  for  the  new  gospel  of  freedom  and 
creativity.  Secular  enthusiasts  interpreted  Vatican  II  as  an 
invitation  for  Catholics  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 

4.  In  the  postconciliar  period,  the  communications 
media  favored  the  emphasis  on  novelty.  Progressive  the- 
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ologians  were  lionized  for  writing  books  and  articles  that 
seemed  to  be  breaking  new  barriers  and  demolishing  the 
old  edifice  of  preconciliar  Catholicism. 

In  this  atmosphere,  early  interpreters  of  the  council  sug- 
gested that  the  documents  contained  revolutionary  implica- 
tions not  apparent  on  the  surface.  Some  propounded  the 
hermeneutical  principle  that  where  there  are  ambiguities  in 
the  council  documents,  these  should  always  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  discontinuity.  Others  used  the  device  of  preferring  to 
follow  the  "spirit  of  Vatican  IT  at  the  expense  of  the  letter. 

Whereas  this  innovationist  hermeneutic  of  Vatican  II 
was  clearly 'predominant  in  the  literature  of  the  first  decade 
after  the  council,  another  school  of  interpretation  began  to 
surface  toward  the  middle  1970's.  Such  distinguished  the- 
ologians as  Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar 
and  Joseph  Ratzinger  banded  together  to  found  a  new  inter- 
national review,  Communio,  which  was  widely  viewed  as  an 
attempt  to  offset  the  progressive  Dutch-based  journal 
Concilium.  Writers  for  Communio  preferred  to  interpret 
Vatican  II  with  what  they  called  "a  hermeneutics  of  conti- 
nuity," emphasizing  the  diachronic  solidarity  of  the  council 
with  the  whole  Catholic  tradition. 

To  overcome  polarization  and  bring  about  greater  con- 
sensus, Pope  John  Paul  II  convened  an  extraordinary  assem- 
bly of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1985,  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  close  of  the  council.  This  synod  in  its  final  report  came 
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tested  against  the  higher  norm  of  Scripture. 

An  impartial  reading  of  Vatican  II's  Dei  Verbum,  the 
"Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Revelation"  (1965)  indicates  on 
the  contrary  that  the  council  gave  a  certain  priority  to  tra- 
dition. It  asserts  that  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  the 
bishops,  by  their  preaching  and  teaching  have  faithfully  pre- 
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served  the  word  of  God.  Scripture  is  an  inspired  and  privi- 
leged sedimentation  of  tradition  but  not  an  independent  or 
separable  norm.  Scripture  and  tradition  together  constitute 
a  single  indivisible  channel  of  revealed  truth,  in  which  nei- 
ther element  could  stand  without  the  other  (DV,  No.  9). 

3.  A  diird  error  relating  to  revelation  is  the  view  that, 
according  to  the  council,  God  continues  to  reveal  himself  in 
secular  experience  through  the  signs  of  the  times,  which 
therefore  provide  criteria  for  interpreting  the  Gospel.  Vatican 
II,  in  fact,  rejected  the  idea  of  continuing  revelation.  It  taught 
that  revelation  became  complete  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  no 
further  public  revelation  is  to  be  expected  before  the  end  of 
time,  when  Christ  returns  in  glory  (DV,  No.  4).  In  Gaudium 
et  Spes  the  council  spoke  of  the  church's  duty  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  the  times,  but  it  specified  that  these  signs  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  (GS,  No.  4). 

4.  Turning  now  to  the  church,  we  can  put  the  question 
of  its  necessity.  It  has  become  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that 
the  council,  reversing  earlier  Catholic  teaching,  taught  that 
the  church  is  not  necessary  for  salvation.  But  in  reality  the 
council  affirmed  that  faith  and  baptism  are  necessary  for  sal- 
vation (Mk  16:16;Jn  3:5),  and  that,  since  baptism  is  the  door 
to  the  church,  the  church  too  is  necessary.  The  council  went 
on  to  say  that  anyone  who  knows  that  the  church  is  neces- 
sary has  the  obligation  to  enter  it  and  remain  in  it  as  a  con- 
dition for  salvation  (LG,  No.  14). 

Vatican  II  did,  however,  face  the  question  whether  per- 
sons who  have  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  Gospel  are  nec- 
essarily lost.  It  replied  that  they  can  be  "associated  with  the 
paschal  mystery"  if,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace,  they  con- 
sistently strive  to  do  God's  will  as  it  is  known  to  them  (GS, 
No.  22).  But  because  people  outside  the  church  fall  fre- 
quently into  sin  and  error,  the  Gospel  and  the  church  could 
greatly  help  them  on  their  way  to  salvation  (LG,  No.  16). 

5.  Turning  now  to  the  ecumenical  problem,  we  must 
evaluate  the  common  impression  that  the  council,  in  stating 
that  the  church  of  Christ  "subsists"  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  (LG,  No.  8),  implied  that  the  former  is  wider 
and  more  inclusive  than  the  latter.  Cardinal  Ratzinger, 
rejecting  this  view,  argues  that  because  the  church  of  Christ 
has  its  subsistence  in  Roman  Catholicism,  it  cannot  subsist 
anywhere  else.  This  reading  coheres  well  with  the  full 
teaching  of  the  council.  Certain  endowments  of  the  church 
can,  to  be  sure,  exist  in  other  Christian  communions,  bring- 
ing their  members  into  "imperfect  communion"  with  the 
Catholic  Church  {Unitatis  Redintegratio,  the  "Decree  on 
Ecumenism"  [1964],  No.  3).  Non-Catholic  communities 
that  have  a  genuine  apostolic  ministry  and  a  valid  Eucharist 
are  properly  called  churches,  but  they  should  not  be  reck- 
oned as  constituent  parts  of  the  one  and  catholic  church  in 
which  the  true  religion  subsists  (DH,  No.  1). 

6.  The  doctrine  of  collegiality  is  frequently  misunder- 


stood as  though  it  restricted  the  powers  of  the  pope,  requir- 
ing him  to  establish  a  consensus  of  the  world's  bishops 
before  deciding  important  issues.  Vatican  II  did  indeed 
affirm  that  the  bishops  as  a  college,  when  acting  together 
with  their  head,  the  pope,  enjoy  supreme  authority,  but  it 
affirmed  that  the  pope  likewise  has  supreme  authority  as 
successor  of  Peter  and  head  of  the  college.  The  full  power 
of  the  college  is  present  in  the  pope  alone,  who  is  always 
free  to  exercise  his  primatial  office  according  to  the  grace 
given  to  him.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  act 
except  when  summoned  to  collegial  action  by  the  pope.  Its 
decisions  Have  no  efficacy  without  the  pope's  approval. 
Thus  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  as  it  had  been  defined  by 
Vatican  I,  remains  intact.  His  power  is  in  no  way  limited  by 
that  of  the  episcopal  college  (LG,  No.  22). 

7.  Passing  to  another  point,  we  may  ask  whether  the 
council  recognized  that  theologians  and  others  have  a  right 
to  dissent  from  noninfallible  teachings  of  the  magisterium. 
Some  Catholic  theologians,  while  admitting  that  all  the 
faithful  are  obliged  to  submit  to  infallible  teaching,  contend 
that  faithful  Catholics  are  entitled  to  reject  noninfallible 
teaching  when  it  conflicts  with  their  private  judgment. 

Vatican  II  never  mentioned  dissent,  but  by  implication 
rejected  it.  It  stated  that  even  when  the  pope  and  the  bish- 
ops do  not  speak  infallibly,  their  authoritative  teaching  is 
binding,  and  that  the  faithful  are  required  to  adhere  to  it 
with  a  "religious  submission  of  mind"  (LG,  No.  25).  Vatican 
II,  therefore,  cannot  be  quoted  as  favoring  dissent. 

8.  Regarding  the  laity,  the  council  did  much  to  clarify 
their  active  role  in  the  worship  and  mission  of  the  church 
and  their  vocation  to  refashion  secular  society  according  to 
the  norms  of  the  Gospel.  At  several  points  Vatican  II  urged 
pastors  to  consult  the  laity  and  to  listen  to  them  when  they 
speak  within  their  competence  (LG,  No.  37;  GS,  Nos.  43, 
62).  But  at  no  point  did  it  suggest  that  the  hierarchy  have 
any  obligation  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  laity 
with  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  pastoral  office. 
While  encouraging  cooperation  with  priests,  deacons  and 
laypersons,  the  council  placed  the  powers  of  authoritative 
teaching,  sacramental  worship  and  pastoral  government 
squarely  and  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  die  hierarchy 
(Christus  Dominus,  the  "Decree  on  the  Bishops'  Pastoral 
Office  in  the  Church"  [1965],  No.  30). 

9.  It  is  often  said  that  with  Vatican  II  the  church,  revers- 
ing its  earlier  position,  acknowledged  marriage  as  a  vocation 
no  less  blessed  than  celibacy.  The  council  wrote  eloquently 
of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  as  a  sacred  bond  mirroring 
-the  union  between  Christ  and  the  church  (GS,  No.  48),  but 
it  also  reaffirmed  the  teaching  of  Trent  that  it  is  better  and 
more  blessed  to  remain  in  virginity  or  celibacy  than  to  be 
joined  in  matrimony — a  doctrine  that  Trent  traced  back  to 
Jesus  (Mt  19:  1 1-12)  and  to  Paul  (1  Cor  7:25-26,  38,  40).  In 
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Optatam  Totius,  die  "Decree  on  Priestly  Formation"  (1965), 
Vatican  II  declared  that  seminarians  "should  acquire  a  right 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, as  representing  the  love  between  Christ  and  his 
church  (cf.  Eph  5:22-33).  They  should,  however,  realize  the 
greater  excellence  of  virginity  consecrated  to  Christ,  so  that 
by  a  maturely  considered  and  magnanimous  free  choice 
they  may  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Lord  by  an  entire 
dedication  of  body  and  mind"  (OT,  No.  10).  If  this  passage 
had  been  better  understood  and  more  energetically  taught, 
the  present  crisis  of  vocations  to  the  priestly  and  religious 
life  might  be  less  severe. 

10.  Opponents  of  Paul  VPs  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae 
(1968)  make  much  of  the  fact  that  Vatican  II  was  silent  on 
the  morality  of  contraception.  The  council  did  not  explicit- 
ly condemn  contraception  because  the  pope  had  reserved 
this  question  to  a  special  commission  outside  the  council. 
But  after  declaring  that  the  full  sense  of  mutual  self-giving 
and  human  procreation  must  be  preserved  in  marital  inter- 
course, the  council  declared:  "Such  a  goal  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  virtue  of  conjugal  chastity  is  sincerely 
practiced.  Relying  on  these  principles,  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  church  may  not  undertake  methods  of  regulating 
procreation  which  are  found  blameworthy  by  the  teaching- 
authority  of  the  church  in  its  unfolding  of  the  divine  law" 
(GS,  No.  51).  At  this  point  the  fathers  inserted  footnotes 
referring  to  documents  of  Pius  XI  and  Pius  XII  forbidding 
contraception.  If  this  passage  had  been  written  after 
Humanae  Vitae,  no  revision  would  have  been  needed  except 
the  addition  of  a  reference  to  that  document  in  the  footnote. 

1 1 .  The  council  s  teaching  on  religious  freedom  has  been 
poorly  understood.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  council  rec- 
ognized that  members  of  non-Catholic  and  non-Christian 
religious  bodies  have  a  right  to  believe  as  they  do  and  to  prop- 
agate their  beliefs  freely.  But  the  council  declared  no  such 
thing.  In  its  "Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom"  it  rejected 
coercion  by  the  state  in  the  area  of  religion,  but  it  did  not  set 
all  religions  on  the  same  level.  The  "one  true  religion,"  it  stat- 
ed, "subsists  in  the  Catholic  and  apostolic  church  to  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  committed  the  duty  of  spreading  it  abroad 
among  all  men"  (DH,  No.  1).  Other  religious  and  churches 
do  not  have  the  same  mandate.  The  late  John  Courtney 
Murray,  S.J.,  stated  in  his  commentary:  "Neither  the  declara- 
tion nor  the  American  Constitution  affirms  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  believe  what  is  false  or  to  do  what  is  wrong.  This 
would  make  moral  nonsense.  Neither  error  nor  evil  can  be 
the  object  of  a  right,  only  what  is  true  and  good.  It  is,  howev- 
er, true  and  good  that  a  man  should  enjoy  freedom  from  coer- 
cion in  matters  religious." 

12.  Turning  in  conclusion  to  the  liturgy,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  one  question.  Vatican  II  is  frequently  praised  or 
blamed  for  having  authorized  the  translation  of  the  Latin 


limrgy  into  die  vernacular.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  In 
Sacrosactmfi  Concilium,  its  "Constimtion  on  the  Liturgy" 
(1963),  the  council  declared:  "The  use  of  the  Latin  language 
is  to  be  preserved  in  the  Latin  rite,  except  where  a  particular 
law  might  indicate  otherwise"  (SC,  No  36,  Paragraph  1).  In 
the  following  two  paragraphs  die  constimtion  went  on  to  say 
that  competent  local  ecclesiastical  audiorities  may  determine 
diat  certain  readings,  instructions,  prayers  and  chants  be 
translated  into  the  mother  tongue  of  the  people.  The  council 
fathers  would  not  have  anticipated  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  the  Latin  language  would  almost  totally  disappear.  It 
would  be  well  if  Catholics  could  be  familiar  with  the  Mass  in 
Latin,  the  official  language  of  the  Roman  rite.  But  since  there 
are  sound  pastoral  reasons  for  the  vernacular,  faithful  transla- 
tions of  high  quality  should  be  provided.  We  may  hope  that 
such  translations  are  in  the  making. 

because  the  hermeneutics  of  discontinuity  has  prevailed  in 
countries  like  our  own,  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  See  to  clari- 
fy the  documents  have  regularly  been  attacked  as  retrench- 
ments. The  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  was 
denounced  for  its  declaration  on  infallibility,  Mysterium 
Ecclesiae  (1973),  for  the  new  profession  of  faith  issued  in 
1989,  for  its  ecclesiology  of  communion  in  Coimmniionis 
Notio  (1991)  and  for  its  document  on  Christ  and  the 
Church,  Doviimis  lesus  (2000).  The  Roman  document  on 
the  collaboration  of  the  laity  in  the  sacred  ministry  (1997) 
was  angrily  dismissed,  as  was,  in  some  quarters,  John  Paul 
IPs  apostolic  constitution  Apostolos  Suos,  on  the  status  and 
authority  of  episcopal  conferences  (1998).  In  each  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  clamor  of  protest,  but  the  critics  did  not 
convincingly  show  that  the  official  teaching  had  departed 
from  the  teaching  of  Vatican  II,  interpreted  according  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Extraordinary  Synod  of  1985. 

I  am  not  seeking  in  this  brief  article  to  defend  die  teach- 
ing of  Vatican  II  on  points  that  someone  or  other  might 
wish  to  challenge.  My  authority  could  not  add  anything  to 
that  ol  the  council,  which  spoke  with  the  promised  assis- 
tance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  can  say  only  that  I  find  the  teach- 
ing of  Vatican  II  very  solid,  carefully  nuanced  and  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own  time  and  place. 
The  artful  blending  ol  majority  and  minority  perspectives 
in  the  council  documents  should  have  forestalled  the  unilat- 
eral interpretations.  There  is  no  reason  today  why  Vatican 
II  should  be  a  bone  of  contention  among  Catholics. 

History,  of  course,  does  not  stop.  Just  as  Vatican  II  made 
important  changes  reflecting  new  biblical  studies,  the  litur- 
gical movement  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  we  may 
expect  future  developments  in  doctrine  and  polity.  Progress 
must  be  made,  but  progress  always  depends  upon  an  accep- 
tance of  prior  achievements  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
begin  each  time  from  the  beginning.  E! 
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The  Style  of  Vatican  II 

The  'how'  of  the  church  changed  during  the  council,  by  john  w.  o'malley 


Forty  years  have 
passed  since  the 
opening  of  the 
Second  Vatican 
Council.  To  people  born 
after  about  1950,  the  council 
can  seem  as  remote  as  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is 
something  they  may  have 
heard  their  parents  or  their 
grandparents  talk  about  but 
not  something  that  seems 
particularly  relevant  today. 
Even  for  the  older  genera- 
tion, which  can  remember 
the  excitement  the  council 
sparked  and  the  high  hopes 
(or  deep  fears)  it  engen- 
dered, the  memory  has 
become  dim.  Even  dimmer 
is  any  thought  that  it  might 
provide  the  blueprint  we  need  in  our  present  crisis. 

I  think  the  council  provided  precisely  that  blueprint.  I 
also  think  that  Vatican  II  intended  to.  make  some  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  way  the  church  operates  and  that 
those  changes,  should  they  be  put  into  practice,  would  do 
much  to  address  our  current  situation  and  give  us  confi- 
dence for  the  future.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  they  have  not 
been  put  into  practice  is  that  the  radical  nature  of  the  coun- 
cil has  never  been  accepted  or  understood.  Vatican  II,  for  all 
its  continuity  with  previous  councils,  was  unique  in  many 
but  nowhere  more  than  in  its  call  for  an  across-the- 
1  change  in  church  procedures  or,  better,  in  church 

Three  Trends  of  Interpretation 

many  other  scholars,  I  detect  three  major  trends  in  the 
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Pope  Paul  VI  is  carried  past  the  assembled  bishops  during  a  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  1964. 


interpretation  of  the  council.  The  first  trend,  a  small  one,  sees 
the  council  as  an  aberration.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  somehow 
asleep,  at  least  during  part  of  the  council.  The  more  moder- 
ate within  this  trend  simply  try  to  ignore  Vatican  II,  as  if  it 
never  happened.  The  second  trend  seems  to  be  the  largest 
today  and  can  even  be  described  as  semi-official.  The  coun- 
cil, according  to  this  group,  made  adjustments  in  the  way  we 
express  some  teachings  and  made  some  other  changes, 
notably  in  the  liturgy,  but  it  did  not  make  any  significant 
break  with  the  past.  It  certainly  did  not  make  any  break  in  the 
way  we  "do  business."  The  council  was  a  moment  of  great 
celebration  and  perhaps  exaggerated  exuberance,  which  led 
to  some  deplorable  aberrations.  Those  aberrations  still  need 
correction.  In  any  case,  the  council  is  over.  Now,  as  before  the 
council,  it's  business  as  usual. 

I  belong  to  the  third  trend,  which  sees  Vatican  II  as  mak- 
ing a  significant  break  with  the  past.  If  I  am  correct,  this  is 
nothing  to  be  frightened  about  in  itself.  Even  the  most  radi- 
cal discontinuities  in  history  take  place  within  a  stronger  cur- 
rent of  continuity.  France,  for  example,  was  still  France  after 
the  French  Revolution.  A  more  profound  continuity  has, 
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almost  by  definition,  marked  every  great  change  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  church.  This  is  true  even  for  something  as  radical  as 
the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine's  recognition  of 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  change  is  part  of  the 
human  condition,  it  cannot  be  something  un-Catholic. 
Change,  moreover,  does  not  necessarily  entail  loss  of  identi- 
ty. In  fact  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  assure  identity,  espe- 
cially of  a  living  organism. 

On  the  surface  the  third  trend  has  a  lot  going  for  it.  Just 
look  at  the  sheer  number  of  pages  that  the  documents  of 
Vatican  II  till — about  1 ,000  in  a  standard  English  translation. 
If  all  those  pages  say  is  "business  as  usual,"  they  then  have  to 
be  the  most  long-winded  way  of  saying  it  in  the  history  of  the 
English  language.  The  documents  of  Vatican  II  are  almost 
twice  as  long  as  those  of  Trent;  and  if  you  put  Trent  and 
Vatican  II  together,  they  are  as  long  as  the  documents  of  all 
the  other  19  ecumenical  councils  combined.  I  think  that  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  think  that  that  huge  amount  of  docu- 
mentation, worked  out  at  great  cost  in  psychic  energy  over 
the  course  of  four  years,  is  just  a  long-winded  homily. 

Moreover,  immediately  after  the  council  participants 
hailed  it  as  "the  end  of  the  Counter-Reformation,"  "the  end 
of  the  Constantinian  era,"  even  as  a  "new  Pentecost."  Well, 
we  all  get  carried  away  sometimes.  Ibday  these  expressions 
may  seem  overwrought,  even  though  in  my  opinion  the  first 
two  capture  essential  features  of  the  changes  the  council 
effected.  In  any  case,  all  three  indicate  that  at  the  time,  par- 
ticipants in  the  council  were  convinced  that  something  of 
deep  significance  had  happened.  This  conviction  was  not 
restricted  to  a  small  handful  of  bishops  but  was  by  far  the 
dominant  view. 

What  Happened? 

If  something  of  deep  significance  happened,  what  was  it? 
What  did  the  council  do?  What  changes  did  it  make?  It  is  easy 
to  list  a  few  obvious  things  that  marked  a  real  departure  from 
previous  Catholic  practice.  Catholics  could  now  pray  with 
their  Protestant  neighbors,  for  example,  and  attend  weddings 
and  funerals  in  Protestant  churches,  practices  absolutely  for- 
bidden before  the  council.  Several  years  ago  Pope  John  Paul 
II  met  with  leaders  of  other  faiths  at  Assisi  and  prayed  with 
them.  This  would  have  been  unthinkable  before  the  council — 
a  good  example  of  "the  end  of  the  Counter-Reformation." 

Previously,  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  Catholic 
theology  not  to  hold  up  the  ideal  that  Catholicism  should  be 
established  as  the  official  religion  of  every  nation,  even  the 
United  States.  The  "Decree  on  Religious  Liberty"  changed  all 
that,  and  in  so  doing  marked  "the  end  of  the  Constantinian 
era."  The  battles  in  the  council  over  the  decrees  on  ecu- 
menism and  religious  liberty  were  fought  not  only  with  great 
passion  but,  especially  by  those  opposed  to  them,  almost  as 
life-and-death  issues.  That  minority,  which  was  small  but 


intelligent  and  fiercely  loyal  to  the  church,  was  utterly  con- 
vinced that  these  decrees  were  changes  so  large  that  they  could 
not  be  tolerated,  hi  seeing  them  as  changes  of  great  magni- 
tude, they  were,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  correct,  even 
though  the  wording  of  the  documents  gives  little  hint  that  the 
council  had  chosen  to  move  the  church  along  a  remarkably 
new  path. 

These  and  other  specific  changes  the  council  made  are 
important.  In  and  of  themselves  they  vindicate  the  special, 
unconventional  character  of  the  council.  But  they  are  particu- 
lars. Was  there  a  more  general  and  even  more  fundamental 
change,  a  change  that  cuts  across  all  the  documents  of  the 
council  and  reveals  what  is  sometimes  called  "the  spirit  of  the 
council"?  There  was.  And  it  can  be  described  in  a  less  vague 
way  than  "spirit  of  the  council."  We  can  get  at  it  by  asking  a 
new  kind  of  question.  Instead  of  asking  "what"  questions 
about  the  council — for  example,  what  did  it  teach  the  church 
to  be? — we  should  ask  "how"  questions:  how  did  it  teach  the 
church  to  be?  That  is,  not  what  is  the  church  but  how  is  the 
church? 

A  Change  in  Style 

Vatican  II  was  fundamentally  about  the  church.  That  was  its 
center  of  gravity.  It  did  indeed  ask  and  answer  the  basic  "what" 
question:  "What  is  the  church?"  To  that  question  it  gave  tra- 
ditional answers,  although  it  distanced  itself  from  the  19th- 
century  answers,  like  "perfect  society"  and  "essentially  doctri- 
nal society."  It  put  special  emphasis  on  the  church  as  "the  peo- 
ple of  God."  That  emphasis  was  "new."  But  it  really  was  not 
new,  because  until  the  Reformation  the  standard  definition  of 
the  church  in  catechisms  was  "the  congregation  of  Christian 
faithful  governed  and  illumined  by  God  our  Lord,"  which 
makes  the  same  point.  The  church  is  the  Christians  who  make 
it  up,  no  matter  what  their  ecclesiastical  status.  There  is  a  hor- 
izontal character  to  the  emphasis  these  expressions  indicate. 

That  character  leads  into  the  deeper  question  the  council 
asked:  "How  is  the  church?"  That  is  where  Vatican  II  becomes 
radical — and  where  it  becomes  especially  relevant  to  today. 
How  is  the  church? — that  is,  what  kind  of  procedures  does  it 
use;  what  kind  of  relationships  does  it  foster  among  its  mem- 
bers; what  is  its  style  as  an  institution? 

Style?  Is  that  really  important?  Indeed  it  is.  The  style  of 
our  nation  is  democratic.  Without  that  style,  there  is  no 
United  States.  What  made  Michelangelo  a  great  painter 
was  not  what  he  painted  but  how  he  painted,  his  style.  My 
"how,"  my  "style"  better  expresses  who  I  am  than  my 
"what."  The  "what"  of  John  O'Malley — priest,  historian 
and  so  forth — is  important,  but  style  is  the  expression  of  my 
deepest  personality.  "The  style  is  the  man."  Style  makes  me 
who  I  am.  "What  kind  of  person  is  John  O'Malley?"  Kind 
and  considerate,  or  cunning  and  contrived?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion about  style.  If  I  am  loved,  I'm  loved  for  my  how;  and  if 
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I  get  to  heaven,  I  will  get  there  because  of  my  how. 

What,  then,  is  the  style  of  the  church?  The  crucial  ques- 
tion on  people's  minds  today  is  not  "What  is  the  church?"  It 
is  about  how  we  want  it  to  be,  how  it  is  really  supposed  to  be. 
How  do  we  want  it  to  be  in  its  procedures  as  well  as  in  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  loves  of  all  its  members?  That  was  the  big 
question  Vatican  II  addressed  and  answered.  It  answered  it  by 
the  specific  vocabulary  it  used,  which  reflected  and  made 
explicit  what  the  style  implied. 

What  is  it  about  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  that  make 
them  unique  in  the  history  of  the  councils?  It  is  their  style.  Is 
this  not  significant?  Does  it  not  call  for  comment?  We  all 
know  that  such  a  striking  shift  in  language,  the  adoption  of  a 
new  language  game,  shall  we  say,  always  indicates  a  profound 
shift  in  awareness  and  personality  and  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
"merely"  a  change  in  style.  We  know,  moreover,  that  content 
and  mode  of  expression  are  inextricably  intertwined,  that 
there  is  no  thought  without  expression,  that  expression  is 
what  style  is  all  about.  In  dealing  with  style  we  are  at  the  same 
time  dealing  with  content. 

Style — no  other  aspect  of  Vatican  II  sets  it  off  so  impres- 
sively from  all  previous  councils  and  thereby  suggests  its  break 
widi  "business  as  usual."  No  other  aspect  so  impressively  indi- 
cates that  a  new  mode  of  interpretation  is  required  if  we  are  to 
understand  it  and  get  at  its  "spirit."  In  dramatic  fashion,  the 
council  abandoned  for  the  most  part  the  terse,  technical, 
juridical  and  other  punitive  language  of  previous  councils. 
Believe  this,  or  else!  Behave  thus,  or  else!  Unlike  previous 
councils,  Vatican  II  attached  no  penalties  for  failure  to  observe 
its  directives,  and  it  cannot  be  read  as  a  treatise  on  crime  and 
punishment,  as  can  mam7  former  councils. 

The  style  of  the  council  was  invitational.  It  was  new  for  a 
council  in  that  it  replicated  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  style 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  used  in  their  sermons,  t  reatises  and 
commentaries  down  to  the  advent  of  Scholasticism  in  the  1 3  th 
century.  The  Scholastic  style  was  essentially  based  on  dialec- 
tics, the  art  of  debate,  the  art  of  proving  one's  enemies  wrong. 
But  the  style  the  council  adopted  was  based,  as  was  the  style  of 
the  early  Fathers  for  the  most  part,  on  rhetoric,  the  art  of  per- 
suasion, the  art  of  finding  common  ground.  That  is  the  art 
that  will  enable  previously  disagreeing  parties  to  join  in  action 
for  a  common  cause.  The  style  was  invitational  in  that  it 
looked  to  motivation  and  called  for  conversion.  It  looked  to 
winning  assent  to  its  teachings  rather  than  imposing  it. 

I  have  just  tried  in  a  few  words  to  characterize  the  general 
style  of  Vatican  II.  Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  some  specific 
vocabulary.  The  word  dialogue  recurs  often  in  the  documents 
of  the  council.  After  the  council  it  was  so  shamelessly  invoked 
as  the  panacea  for  all  problems  that  it  became  painful  to  hear 
it.  Even  today  it  sounds  "so  70's."  That  should  not  obscure  for 
us  the  profound  implications  of  the  term.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  official  ecclesiastical  documents  promoted  respectful 


listening  as  the  preferred  mode  of  proceeding,  as  a  new  eccle- 
siastical "way"  a  new  ecclesiastical  style.  "Freedom  of  speech" 
is  a  value  of  the  modern  world,  open  to  abuses  as  we  know 
well,  but  nonetheless  based  on  respect  for  conscience  and  for 
the  dignity  of  each  person's  convictions.  "Dialogue"  tried  to 
open  the  church  to  it. 

The  institutional  correlate  of  dialogue  is  "collegiality." 
Collegiality  means  colleagueship.  The  term  rests  on  a  venera- 
ble theological  and  canonical  heritage,  but  a  heritage  that 
since  the  If^th  century  had  been  consigned  almost  to  oblivion. 
The  term  indicates  collaboration  between  bishops  and  their 
priests,  among  bishops  with  the  pope — collaboration,  not  just 
consultation.  It  indicates  a  break  with  the  longstanding  and 
then-current  style  of  ecclesiastical  dealing.  Although  the  doc- 
uments of  Vatican  II  themselves  give  little  evidence  of  it,  we 
know  from  other  sources  that  a  change  in  the  style  by  which 
the  Holy  See  itself  functioned,  especially  in  its  dealings  with 
bishops,  was  a  special  desideratum  for  most  bishops  who 
attended  the  council. 

What  was  die  style  that  needed  changing,  and  whence  did 
it  spring?  The  style  was  "modern"  in  that  it  crystallized  in  the 
19di  century  as  the  Catholic  reaction  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
Enlightenment  that  received  their  most  effective  and  strident 
articulation  in  the  battle  cry  of  the  French  Revolution: 
"Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity."  The  battle  cry  overthrew 
the  old  order  in  Europe.  As  monarchies  were  toppled,  so  was 
their  spouse,  the  church.  Convents  were  sacked,  churches  des- 
ecrated, priests  and  nuns  guillotined;  blood  ran  in  the  streets. 
Godlessness  seemed  to  triumph. 

If  "Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity"  had  overthrown  the 
God-given  order  of  society,  the  revolution  and  the  philoso- 
phies that  underlay  it  were  responsible.  Against  them  the 
church  could  assume  only  an  uncompromising  stance. 
Liberty-equality-fraternity  became  identified  with  "moderni- 
ty," and  thus  modernity  itself  assumed  an  ever  more  ideologi- 
cal definition.  As  it  did  so,  the  church,  especially  in  the  person 
of  Pope  Pius  LX,  rejected  it  with  ever  greater  intransigence.  As 
the  evils  of  democracy  spread,  the  papacy  began  to  function  in 
ever  more  autocratic  fashion,  even  in  dealing  with  bishops. 
Under  Pius  X  in  the  early  20th  century,  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  began  to  function  with  a  vigor  it  had  not  known 
since  it  was  instituted  in  the  16th  century,  issuing  excommu- 
nications and  forbidding  discussion  of  crucial  issues.  Freedom 
of  the  press  was  another  evil  of  the  modern  age  to  be  repudi- 
ated and  resisted. 

A  new  papacy  and  a  new  papal  style  had  come  into 
being  that  emphasized,  almost  to  the  point  of  caricature, 
the  authoritarian  strains  in  the  Catholic  tradition  and  that 
set  the  church  against  and  above  almost  every  person  and 
idea  outside  it.  True,  Benedict  XV,  Pius  XI  and  Pius  XII 
tempered  these  ideas  and  policies,  yet  basic  elements  of 
the  style  prevailed  up  to  the  eve  of  Vatican  II. 
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This  style  ignored  or  badly  minimized  the  horizontal  tra- 
ditions of  Catholicism  that  had  made  the  patristic  and 
medieval  church  such  vibrant  and  creative  realities.  Respect 
for  conscience,  with  its  deep,  even  pre-eminent  roots  in  the 
Catholic  tradition,  had  been  badly  sidelined  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  being  emphasized  by  secular  and 
Protestant  thinkers  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

It  was  a  change  in  this  closed,  ghetto-like,  secretive,  con- 
demnatory, authoritarian  style  that  the  council  wanted  to 
effect.  If  the  council  was  "the  end  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,"  it  even  more  immediately  wanted  to  be  "the 
end  of  the  19th  century,"  the  end  of  the  "long"  19th  centu- 
ry that  extended  well  into  the  20th.  The  council  did  not 
want  to  change  the  church  into  a  democracy,  as  its  almost 
obsessively  repeated  affirmations  of  papal  authority  demon- 
strate beyond  question.  But  it  did  want  to  redefine  how  that 
authority  (and  all  authority  in  the  church)  was  to  function, 
for  instance,  with  a  respect  for  conscience  that  transformed 
the  members  of  the  church  from  "subjects"  into  partici- 
pants. This  was  a  retrieval  of  that  old  principle  of  canon  law: 
quod  omnes  tangit  ab  omnibus  approbetur  (what  concerns 
everybody  needs  to  be  approved  by  everybody).  Vatican  II 
did  not  want  the  church  to  abdicate  its  privileged  role  as 
teacher  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  insisted  that  the  church,  like  all 
good  teachers,  needed  to  learn  as  it  taught. 

The  Invitation  of  the  Council 

To  what,  then,  did  Vatican  II  invite  the  church  and  each  one 
of  us?  What  is  this  new  style?  I  think  I  can  indicate  its  essen- 
tials in  five  points.  First,  the  council  called  the  church  from 
what  had  been  an  almost  exclusively  vertical,  top-down  style 
of  behavior  to  one  that  took  more  account  of  the  horizontal 
traditions  in  Catholicism.  This  is  most  palpably  manifested 
in  the  recurring  use  of  horizontal  words  like  "cooperation," 
"partnership"  and  "collaboration,"  which  are  true  novelties 
in  ecclesiastical  documents.  It  receives  its  most  potent 
expressions  in  the  word  "collegiality."  The  partnership  and 
collaboration  extend  to  relations  between  pope  and  bishops, 
bishops  and  priests,  priests  and  parishioner — bishops  and 
laity.  In  repeatedly  describing  the  church  as  "the  people  of 
God"  we  see  clearly  the  intrinsic  relationship  between  style 
and  content — between  the  "what"  questions  and  the  "how" 
questions. 

Second,  die  council  called  the  church  to  a  style  and 
mentality  more  consonant  with  serving  than  with  control- 
ling. One  of  the  most  amazing  features  of  Vatican  II  is  the 
redefinition  it  consistently  interjects  into  the  words  "ruler" 
and  "king,"  equating  them  with  "servant."  The  pastoral 
implications  are  immense.  To  serve  effectively  means  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  needs  of  those  being  served,  not  supply- 
ing them  with  prefabricated  solutions. 

Third,  nothing  is  perhaps  more  striking  in  the  vocabu- 


lary of  the  council,  nothing  perhaps  so  much  sets  it  off  from 
previous  councils  as  words  like  "development,"  "progress" 
and  even  "evolution."  This  is  a  sign  of  a  break  with  the  stat- 
ic framework  of  understanding  doctrine,  discipline  and  style 
of  being  characteristic  of  all  previous  councils.  Vatican  II 
never  uses  the  word  "change,"  but  that  is  precisely  what  it  is 
talking  about  regarding  the  church.  What  this  implies,  of 
course,  is  further  change  in  the  future.  It  suggests  that  its 
own  provisions  are  somewhat  open-ended.  Whatever  the 
interpretation  and  implementation  of  the  council  mean, 
they  cannot  mean  taking  the  council's  decisions  as  if  they 
said,  "thus  far  and  not  a  step  further."  The  council's  style  is 
thus  oriented  to  the  future  and  open  to  it. 

Fourth,  the  council  substituted  for  the  traditional  vocab- 
ulary of  exclusion  a  vocabulary  of  inclusion.  Instead  of 
anathemas  and  excommunications,  it  is  filled  with  friend- 
ship words  like  "sisters  and  brothers,"  and  "men  and  women 
of  good  will."  In  this  regard  the  handshake  of  friendship  was 
extended  not  just  to  other  Christians  but  to  anybody  want- 
ing to  work  for  a  better  world. 

Fifth,  the  council  moved  from  a  vocabulary  suggestive  of 
passive  acceptance  to  one  that  indicates  active  participation 
and  engagement.  The  active  participation  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation in  the  Mass  was  the  fundamental  and  explicit  aim 
of  the  reform  of  the  liturgy.  If  the  way  we  pray  is  a  norm  for 
the  way  we  believe,  may  it  not  also  be  a  norm  for  the  way 
we  behave?  That  is,  may  it  be  constitutive  of  our  style  as 
church? 

The  Agenda  of  Vatican  II 

The  council  was  about  many  things,  but  most  fundamen- 
tally it  was  about  style,  about  the  "how"  of  the  church.  It 
was  about  how  we  "do  business."  It  asked  the  great  ques- 
tion that  is  very  much  on  people's  minds  today:  "What 
kind  of  church  do  we  want?"  What  kind  of  church  must  we 
have  so  that  we  operate  effectively  in  today's  world?  What 
kind  of  church  must  we  have  so  that  we  manifest  that  we 
are  disciples  of  Christ?  What  is  the  style  of  the  church?  In 
an  institution  procedures  are  the  concrete  expression  of 
style.  What  are  our  procedures?  Do  they  operate  as  much 
as  possible  in  ways  that  counter  the  tendency  of  all  institu- 
tions to  sink  into  dysfunction,  or  do  they  promote  dys- 
function? 

Vatican  II  had  a  big  agenda.  Vatican  II  cannot  be  inter- 
preted in  a  minimal  sense.  Vatican  II  is  in  need  of  further 
implementation  especially  in  its  greatest  achievement,  a 
redefinition  of  the  way  the  church  operates,  does  business. 
At  the  present  moment  the  need  for  that  implementation 
is  perhaps  more  urgent  and  more  obvious  than  it  has  been 
since  the  council  concluded  almost  four  decades  ago. 
Vatican  II  has  never  been  more  relevant  than  it  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  church.  E! 
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VIDEOCASSETTES  WITH  MICHAEL  HIMES 

St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press 


NEW  FALL  2002! 

The  Vision  of  Vatican  II 

for  Today 

With  Michael  Himes 

Vatican  Council  II  (1962-65)  created  a 
new  vision  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  this  five-part  video  series,  Father 
Michael  Himes  looks  at  the  theological 
background  to  the  Council,  some  of  the 
revolutionary  teachings  of  the  Council 
itself  and  then  how  the  wisdom  and 
insights  of  the  Council  guide  us  today. 
As  Catholicism  faces  new  challenges,  the 
seeds  of  reform  and  hope  are  found  right 
within  our  own  tradition  and  the  docu- 
ments of  Vatican  II,  says  Himes.  Father 
Himes  teaching  is  interspersed  with  his- 
torical pictures,  artwork,  graphics  and 
enacted  scenes.  Each  videocassette  is 
between  20-27  minutes  running  time. 
The  five  programs  in  the  set  are: 

•  The  Roots  of  Vatican  II:  Examines 
the  ideas  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman  (1801-1890)  called  the 
"Father"  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

•  The  People  Are  the  Church:  Looks 
at  the  sensus  fidelium  (sense  of 
the  faithful)  and  invites  lay  people 
to  full  participation  in  their  Church. 


•  The  Church  Human  and  Divine: 
Says  the  Church  has  much  to 
learn  from  human  experience  and 
such  disciplines  as  sociology,  the 
sciences  and  political  theory. 


Roots 

of 

Vatican  II 


•  The  Church  Before  and  After 
Vatican  II:  Looks  at  the  mission 
of  the  Church  as  restated  in  the 
Dogmatic  Constitution  on 

the  Church  and  its  impact  on  the 
Church  today. 

*  The  Sacrament  of  Everyday  Life: 
Gives  us  a  vision  of  a  Church 
where  all  the  baptized  participate 
as  full  and  equal  partners. 

Five-tape  set  with  study  guide. 
V5050  $124.95 
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Lenten  Videos! 
A  Lenten  Journey 

With  Michael  Himes 


In  this  four  part  video  series,  Father 
Michael  Himes  draws  insights  from  the 
Lenten  Sunday  liturgical  readings  and 
in  particular  the  stories  of  water  (the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well),  light 
(the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind)  and 
life  (the  raising  of  Lazarus)  from  the 
Gospel  of  John.  These  are  the  read- 
ings for  Year  A  of  the  Lectionary  and 
are  recommended  for  use  with  the 
RCIA  (no  matter  what  year  it  is  in  the 
cycle  of  readings). 

These  videos  help  us  reflect  on  the 
implications  of  our  baptismal  faith 
and  are  perfect  for  use  with  people 
preparing  for  baptism,  prayer  groups 
and  Lenten  adult  education  classes. 
The  four  videos  are:  What  Is 
Temptation  Really?  Danger  and 
Desire,  God  Sees  Into  the  Heart,  and 
Endless  Possibilities.  Each  videocas- 
sette is  between  20  and  30  minutes 
running  time.  Four-tape  set  with 
study  guide.  V5040  $99.95 
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MICHAEL  HIMfcS 


MICHAEL  HIMES  holds  a  doctorate  in  theology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  taught 
at  the  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Huntington,  N.Y.)  and  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Currently  he  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Boston  College. 
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Spiritual  Classics  by  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 
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late  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen,  one  of  the  best-loved  spiritual  writers  of  our  time, 
pastor  of  the  Daybreak  L'Arche  community. 
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Beloved 

New  Audiobook! 
Life  of  the  Beloved 

Spiritual  Living  in  a  Secular  World 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Read  by 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


How  does  one  live  a  spiritual  life  in  a  secular 
world?  Nouwen  responds  to  a  friend's  concern  to 
live  a  spiritual  life  in  the  midst  of  a  very  secular 
world.  Nouwen  speaks  clearly  and  convincingly  to  all  who  search  for  the 
Sprit  of  God  in  the  world.  Two  audiocassettes.  A5278  $14.95 

The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son 

A  Story  of  Homecoming 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  powerful  meditation  illuminates  the  gospel 
story  of  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Nouwen 
discovers  anew  the  reality  of  God's  unconditional 
love.  Nouwen  interweaves  elements  of  art  history, 
memoir  and  self-help.  He  speaks  to  all  who  have  known  loneliness,  dejec- 
tion, jealousy  or  anger  and  invites  them  to  homecoming,  affirmation  and 
reconciliation.  Five  audiocassettes.  A4336  $19.95 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 


Reaching  Out 

Three  Movements  of  the 
Spiritual  Life 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 


With  clarity  and  deep  spiritual  insight  this  classic 
describes  three  movements  in  our  search  for  union 
with  God.  The  spiritual  journey  says  Nouwen  is 
"frightful  as  well  as  exhilarating  because  it  is  the 
great  experience  of  being  alone,  alone  in  the  world,  alone  before  God."  As 
we  are  transformed  in  love,  painful  passages  and  tensions  become  signs  of 
hope.  Four  audiocassettes.  A4328  $19.95 


ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 


Inner  Koicei 
[fovc 


The  Inner  Voice  of  Love 

A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to 
Freedom 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 


Written  during  a  period  when  Nouwen's  self-esteem 
evaporated  and  God  seemed  entirely  unreal,  this 
book  is  a  spiritual  aid  for  all  men  and  women  who 
have  to  live  through  the  pain  of  broken  relationships  or  a  dark  night  of  the 
soul.  In  offering  the  listener  courage  and  hope  Nouwen  urges,  "Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  love  and  to  love  deeply."  Two  audiocassettes.  A4379  $14.95 

Here  and  Now 

Living  in  the  Spirit 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  life  then  and  there,  but  a  life 
here  and  now.  It  is  a  life  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  is 
revealed  in  the  ordinary  encounters  of  everyday.  "It  is 
hard  to  live  in  the  present.  The  past  and  the  future 
keep  harassing  us,"  writes  Nouwen.  He  looks  with  a 
smile  and  a  tear  at  the  day-to-day  events  of  our  lives  and  discovers  there  place: 
where  God  chooses  to  dwell  and  call  us.  Two  audiocassettes.  A4352  $14.95 


HENRI  J.  M.  NOUWEN 

Read  by  Murrjy  Bodo.  O.F.M. 


Our  Greatest  Gift 

A  Meditation  on  Dying  and  Caring 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 


Nouwen  takes  a  personal  look  at  human  mortality 
and  shares  his  own  experiences  with  aging,  loss,  grief 
and  fear.  He  gently  and  eloquently  reveals  the  gifts 
the  living  and  dying  can  give  to  one  another  and  chal- 
lenges us  to  accept  our  death  as  part  of  our  spiritual 
journey,  not  its  end.  Publishers  Weekly  writes,  "...a  very  comforting  book. 
Nouwen  offers  us  here  a  gentle  book  on  coming  to  terms  with  death."  Two 
audiocassettes.  A4360  $14.95 
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New  Audiobook! 

Your  Sorrow  Is  My  Sorrow 

Hope  and  Strength  in  Times  of 
Suffering 

Joyce  Rupp,  O.S.M.,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 


Best-selling  author  Joyce  Rupp  relates  the  Seven  Sorrow  of  Mary  to  our  own 
sufferings,  and  opens  for  us  a  vast  reservoir  of  courage,  strength  and  wisdom. 
Her  book  is  about  us.  And  it  offers  us  compassion,  comfort  and  healing.  "The 
painful  pieces  of  Mary's  life  help  us  to  get  through  our  own  rough-edged 
moments,"  says  Rupp.  Four  audiocassettes.  A5286  $19.95 

Other  audiocassettes  by  Joyce  Rupp 

New! 

Journey  to  Inner  Freedom 

Joyce  Rupp,  O.S.M. 


Iiioit  Freedom 

Offl 


Rupp  defines  inner  freedom  as  a  process  of  personal 
transformation  in  which  we  find  the  true  self.  Discover  both 
theory  and  practical  suggestions  in  a  talk  that  dares  to  ask, 
"Are  we  weak  enough  to  enter  heaven?"  She  encourages  us 
to  face  each  day  by  yielding,  surrendering,  accepting  and  discerning  so  that 
we  do  not  strive  for  perfection  but  rather  embrace  the  true  self  within  us. 
Single  audiocassette.  A8321  $9.95 

New! 

The  Cosmic  Dance 

Seeing  the  Sacred  in  All  of  Life 
Joyce  Rupp,  O.S.M. 

Rupp  invites  us  to  deepen  our  relationship  with  all  of  cre- 
ation. She  encourages  us  to  develop  our  compassion  by 
deepening  our  communion  with  all  that  lives.  Through  poetry,  story  and 
scripture,  she  skillfully  draws  us  to  listen  inwardly  and  acquire  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  sacred  that  surrounds  us. 
Single  audiocassette.  A8331  $9.95 


Joyce  Rupp,  O.S.M.  is  well  known  for  her  work  as  a  writer, 
spiritual  guide,  retreat  leader  and  international  speaker.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Servite  (Servants  of  Mary)  Community. 


New  Audiobook! 
e Journey  to  Peace 

>  of  Faith,  Embracing  Suffering, 

finding  New  Life 

Joseph  Cardinal  B^  nardirc,  Read  by 
Monsignor  Kenneth  Velo 


s 


Cardinal  Bernardin's  holiness  shines  through  these  moving  reflections. 

Stations  of  the  Cross  as  a  framework  he  helps  listeners  understand 
evance  of  Jesus'  suffering,  death  and  resurrection  to  their  own  lives. 

cassettes  A4891  $14.95 


Best-selling  Audiobook! 
The  Holy  Longing 

The  Search  for  Christian  Spirituality 
Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I.,  Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  defines  how  spirituality  impacts  every  aspect  of 
the  human  experience.  He  combines  good  sense  and  insight 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  understanding  to  help  all  of  us  who  struggle 
spiritually.  It  blends  the  old  and  the  new  in  ways  that  few  other  authors  can  do. 
Five  audiocassettes.  A4344  $24.95 


"  RETREAT  WITH..  ."AUDIOBOOKS 


A  Retreat  With  Francis  and  Clare 

Following  Our  Pilgrim  Hearts 

Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M.,  and  Susan  Saint  Sing,  Read 
by  the  Authors 


Francis  and  Clare  of  Assisi  were  determined  to  rebuild  the 
church  by  living  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  a  passion  rooted  in  their  experience 
of  God's  ecstatic  love.  The  listener  will  walk  in  their  footsteps  through  Assisi, 
focusing  on  pilgrimage  and  retreat,  the  going  forth  and  the  going  within  of  the 
soul's  journey.  Includes  the  singing  of  the  "Canticle  of  the  Creatures." 
Two  audiocassettes.  A4719  $14.95 

A  Retreat  With  Thomas  Merton 

Becoming  Who  We  Are 

Dr.  Anthony  Padovano,  Read  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Padovano 

LI  The  theme  of  this  retreat  is  the  spiritual  journey  of  Thomas 
Merton  and  its  relationship  to  our  own  era  and  our  own 
lives.  Merton's  appeal  to  people  derives  from  his  ability  to  fuse  his  theology 
with  his  life  and  from  his  capacity  to  address  the  reader  as  if  he  were  writing 
for  no  one  else.  Padovano  shares  selected  aspects  of  Merton's  life  story, 
inviting  readers  to  get  in  touch  with  their  own  spiritual  journeys. 
Three  audiocassettes.  A4697  $14.95 


A  Retreat  With  John  the 
Evangelist 

That  You  May  Have  Life 

Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  Read  by  Ronald 
Witherup,  S.S. 


This  seven-day  retreat  with  John  the  Evangelist,  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
was  the  last  book  of  Raymond  E.  Brown.  Through  his  artful  appearance  in  the 
role  of  "translator"  for  John,  Brown  wove  the  evangelist's  words  into  a  week  of 
prayer  and  deepening  acquaintance,  ending  with  a  list  of  resources  to  help 
readers  continue  this  relationship.  Three  audiocassettes.  A4700  $14.95 
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Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  a  Franciscan  priest,  is  a  popular  speaker  and  writer.  He  is  founder  and  animator  of  the  Center  for 
Action  and  Contemplation,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


Healing 


RICHARD  ROHR.  O.FM 
THOMAS  KEATING,  o  c  8  0 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  ON  COMPACT  DISC 

Healing  Our  Violence 
Through  the  Journey  of 
Centering  Prayer 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  and  Thomas  Keating, 
O.C.S.O. 


Two  internationally  known  spiritual  guides  explore 
integrating  our  inner  and  outer  journeys.  They  chal- 
lenge us  to  confront  our  inner  and  social  violence  and  bring  it  to  healing  and 
transformation  in  a  sacred  and  ecumenical  context.  Rohr  and  Keating  each  give 
insights  on  awakening  to  God's  friendship,  coming  to  know  God  and  ourselves, 
growing  in  love  through  Centering  Prayer,  facing  evil  around  us  and  our 
demons  within  us  as  well  as  opening  our  deep  selves  to  divine  therapy  which 
heals  our  wounds.  The  five  sessions  in  the  audioprogram  are: 

1.  "Awakening  to  Friendship  With  God,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Connecting  With  Being,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

2.  "Centering  Prayer,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Who  Are  You?"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

3.  "Evil  and  the  True  Self,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

4.  "Divine  Therapy,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

"A  Christian  Response  to  Evil,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

5.  "Who  Is  God?"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Steps  to  Maturity,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Five  audiocassettes.  A8270  $39.95  Six  compact  discs.  A8280  $49.95 
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Faith  in  Exile 

Biblical  Spirituality  for  Our  Time 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


RICHARD  ROHR, 


We  are  immersed  in  a  secular  culture  says  Rohr. 
Attempting  to  find  meaning  in  this  milieu,  filled  with  raw 
violence,  leads  only  to  dead  ends.  He  reviews  what  the 
Scriptures  teach  about  the  unique  character  and  chal- 
lenge of  living  a  life  of  faith  and  finding  meaning  "in  exile."  Our  gradual  matu- 
rity comes  through  the  storms  of  life.  Single  audiocassette.  A8261  $8.95 

Parables 

Letting  Jesus  Teach  Us 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Jesus  taught  spiritual  wisdom  in  an  oral  tradition  that 
simply  fails  to  make  complete  sense  to  us.  Rohr  defines 
seven  distinct  categories  that  convey  various  ways  of 
entering  sacred  space.  He  says  that  storytelling  should 
destabilize  our  logic  and  move  us  toward  sacred  space, 
where  God  can  be  in  charge  of  our  lives.  Single  audiocassette.  A8281  $8.95 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  ON  COMPACT  DISC 

Great  Themes  of  Paul 

Life  as  Participation 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Rohr  analyzes  Paul's  letters  and  explains  the 
great  themes  in  Paul's  his  writings  and  preach- 
ing. Rohr  challenges  our  preconceptions  of  Paul  and  invites  us  to  imitate  Paul 
and  enter  into  the  mystery  of  the  Risen  Christ.  This  audioprogram  contains 
ten  talks: 

1.  "Overview:  His  Life  and  Letters" 

2.  "Paul's  Conversion  Experience" 

3.  "Why  You  Do  Not  Need  to  Dislike  Paul" 

4.  "Flesh  and  Spirit  as  False  Self  and  True  Self" 

5.  "Sin  and  Death:  Real  Force  Fields" 

6.  "The  Mystery:  Paul's  Love  of  Paradox" 

7.  "Life  as  Participation:  Paul's  Corporate  Understanding  of  Everything" 

8.  "Was  Paul  a  Rebel?  Freedom  and  the  Law" 

9.  "Community:  Paul's  Primary  Audiovisual  Statement" 

10.  "The  Parabola  of  Transformation" 

Ten  audiocassettes.  A8260  $49.95  Eleven  compact  discs.  A8340  $59.95 

New  Great  Themes 
of  Scripture 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


Rohr  explores  the  Bible  as  one  inspired  antholo 
gy  with  nine  "prime  ideas"  that  gradually 
unfold.  Talks  include:  "In  the  Beginning  Is  the 
End:  Overview  of  Method  and  Message,"  "God  Needs  Images:  Beyond 
Separateness  and  Change,"  "The  Stumbling  Stone:  From  Requirements  to 
Relationship,"  "The  Paradox  of  Power:  All  Hidden  Things  Are  Made  Known  by 
the  Outsider,"  "Bearing  the  Mystery:  Knowing  and  Not  Knowing,"  "The 
Perennial  Mistake:  Beyond  Vengeance  and  Victims,"  "The  Resented  Banquet: 
Beyond  Reward  and  Punishment,"  "Connecting  the  Dots:  The  Cross  as  Pattern 
and  Promise"  and  2  more.  Ten  audiocassettes.  A7090  $49.95 


Dying 

We  Need  It  for  Life 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 
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RICHARD  ROHR,  O.F.M. 

Drawing  on  the  wisdom  of  saints  and  mystics,  Rohr 
presents  a  remarkable  pattern  found  in  all  faiths. 
Something  has  to  die  to  unleash  the  transformative 
power  in  all  things.  Christians  call  this  the  Paschal 
Mystery.  Authentic  religion  is  an  invitation  to  conver- 
sion, Rohr  says,  and  that  cannot  happen  without  surrender. 
Single  audiocassette.  A8271  $8.95 
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New  Audjocasseiies 

John  Heagle,  Fran  Ferder,  Richard 
Gaillardetz  and  Donald  Senior 


Heal  My  Heart 

Pastoral  Responses 
to  Sexual  and 
Relational  Violence 

Rev.  John  Heagle  and 
Fran  Ferder,  F.S.P.A. 


This  presentation  discusses  sexual  violence  and  its 
consequences  from  the  viewpoint  of  survivors. 
Ferder  and  Heagle  recommend  ways  that  commu- 
nities, pastoral  ministers  and  families  can  break 
the  cycles  of  oppression  and  promote  healing. 
Single  audiocassette.  A8301  $8.95 


A  Spirituality  "f  Marriage 
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A  Spirituality  of  Marriage 

A  Daring  Promise 
Richard  Gaillardetz 

Gaillardetz  shares  both  humorous  and  serious 
vignettes  from  his  own  married  life  and  also  draws 
on  the  wisdom  of  many  others  to  explain  the 
demands  of  a  covenant  that  requires  commitment 
to  another  flawed  person.  He  says  that  Christian 
marriage  is  difficult  and  demanding--not  what 
many  couples  envision.  His  underlying  tongue-in- 
cheek/whimsical  theme  is  "You  always  marry  the 
wrong  person."  He  provides  a  spirituality  of  mar- 
riage that  sustains  a  relationship  during  difficult 
times.  Single  audiocassette.  A8311  $8.95 


Biblical 

Wellsprings  for 
the  Eucharist 

Donald  Senior,  CP. 


Biblical  WelispriiUji 

Eucharist 


Senior  takes  us  on  tour 
throughout  the  New 
Testament  pointing  out  texts 
and  symbols  that  reveal  the  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist  as  meal,  as  sacrifice  and  as  communion. 
Single  audiocassette.  A8291  $8.95 
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Each  video  contains  a  Story,  Witness, 
Forming  RCIA  Sponsors 
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Teaching,  and  Music  Video  segment. 

Godparents  of  Children 


Helps  parishes  recruit  and  train  RCIA 
sponsors. 

•  Story:  Focuses  on  Ananias  who  shared 
the  Gospel  with  the  newly  converted 
Paul  in  Damascus. 

•  Witness:  Sponsors  and  catechumens 
share  their  stories. 

•  Teaching:  Rita  Burns  Senseman  talks 
about  the  ministry  of  the  sponsor  in 
the  RCIA. 

•  Music  Video:  "Sponsor's  Prayer" 


Catholic 
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Helps  parents  and  godparents  understand 
the  role  of  godparent. 

•  Story:  A  fictional  character  brings  children 
to  Jesus  (Mark  10:13-16). 

•  Witness:  Parents  of  godparents  share 
their  stories. 

•  Teaching:  Elizabeth  Bookser  Barkley 
shares  key  points  about  the  role  of 
godparent. 

•  Music  Video:  "Godparent's  Prayer" 


31 -minute  videocassettes,  2002.  Includes  leader  guide.  V2054  $19.95 


29-minute  videocassette,  2002.  Includes  leader  guide.  V2052  $19.95 
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Forming  Confirmation 
Sponsors 

Offers  insights  and  encouragement  for 
Confirmation  sponsors. 

•  Story:  A  fictional  account  of  a  Temple 
scribe  who  met  the  12-year-old  Jesus. 

•  Witness:  Confirmation  sponsors  share 
their  stories. 

•  Teaching:  Julie  Lytle  shares  key  points 
about  the  role  of  Confirmation  sponsor. 

•  Music  Video:  "Sponsor's  Prayer" 


30-minute  videocassette,  2002.  Includes  leader  guide.  V2053  $19.95 

How  to  Order 

Internet:  http://catalog.americancatholic.org 
Phone:  1-800-488-0488  Fax:  1-513-241-1197 
Mail:  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press, 
28  W.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 


ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 

AND  FRANCISCAN  COMMUNICATIONS 


Related  Handing  on  the  Faith  booklets 

These  best-selling,  attractive,  inexpensive  booklets  help  support 
your  important  ministry. 


•  When  You  Are  an  RCIA  Sponsor 
Rita  Burns  Senseman 

B4492  $3.95 

•  When  You  Are  a  Godparent 
Elizabeth  Bookser  Barkley 
B4476  $2.95 

•  When  You  Are  a 
Confirmation  Sponsor 
Julie  Lytle 

B4387  $3.95 


Handing  on  the  Faith  booklet 
DISCOUNTS: 

Order  50-99  copies  of  an  individual 
title  and  receive  a  15%  discount. 
Order  100  plus  copies  of  an  individual  title  and  receive  a 
25%  discount. 


East  Timor: 
Up  From  the  Ashe 


BY  DENNIS  M.  LINEHAN 


Last  summer  I  traveled  to  the  other  end  of  the 
globe  and  met  a  modern  heroine,  described  by  a 
friend  as  "our  four- foot  terrorist."  Maryknoll 
Sister  Nora  Maulawin  earned  that  description 
during  the  Indonesian  occupation  of  East  Timor,  when, 
under  regular  surveillance,  she  was  followed,  interrogated 
and  had  her  mail  opened.  The  occupiers  were  on  to  some- 
thing. Sister  Nora  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  people  I 
have  ever  met.  Her  life  and  her  work  are  so  imbued  with 
Gospel  values  that  she  would  frighten  any  dictator,  major  or 
petty. 

I  met  her  at  Aileu,  south  of  Dili,  East  Timor's  coastal 
capital.  There  the  Maryknoll  sisters  run  a  high  school, 
social  service  center,  medical  clinic,  religious  instruction 
program  and  even  operate  a  chicken  farm  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  youth  group.  This  seems  ordinary  enough, 
until  one  looks  around  and  sees  the  devastation  in  which 
they  work. 

In  September  1999,  as  the  Indonesian  forces  withdrew 
from  East  Timor,  they  and  their  local  militias  went  on  a 
reign  of  terror.  Murder,  looting,  burning  and  destruction 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  This  was  not  a  series  of  random 
of  violence.  The  destruction  was  so  purposeful  and  sys- 
ric  that  80  percent  of  the  structures  in  the  country  were 
ged  or  destroyed.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  any 
img  tiiat  could  be  useful  in  the  rebuilding  of  society — 
:hools,  hospitals,  virtually  all  public  buildings — fell  in 
lames.  The  Maryknoll  sisters  were  on  the  last  Australian 
lercules  plane  to  fly  out  during  the  evacuation.  The  bish- 
op of  Dili  also  had  to  flee  to  Australia,  and  the  bishop  of 

DENNiS  M.  LINEHAN,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor  of  America,  visit- 
ed East  Timor  last  summer. 


Statue  of  Christ  the  king,  overlooking  Dili  harbor,  a  gift  to  East  Timor  in 
honor  of  Bishop  Belo's  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Baucau  took  to  the  mountains  with  his  people,  but  only 
after  suffering  stab  wounds  in  a  confrontation  with  the  mili- 
tias. Numerous  sisters,  brothers  and  priests  were  killed  dur- 
ing this  period.  In  early  February  the  U.N.  Special  Crimes 
Unit  indicted  32  people,  including  15  Indonesian  soldiers 
and  the  head  of  the  pro-Indonesian  militia  groups,  for  tor- 
turing and  killing  East  Timorese  in  1999. 

Though  the  aura  of  death  could  easily  linger  over  such 
a  landscape,  the  mood  in  Aileu  was  remarkably  upbeat,  in 
large  measure  because  of  die  work  of  the  Maryknoll  sisters. 
Sister  Susan  Gubbins,  the  director  of  social  services,  suf- 
fered a  stroke  three  years  ago,  but  her  energy  is  contagious. 
Sister  Dorothy  McGowan  runs  the  health  clinic  with  Dr. 
Colette  Livermore,  one  of  only  50  physicians  in  a  popula- 
tion of  850,000.  Sister  Eileen  Brady  and  Sister  Teresa 
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At  the  parish  high  school  in  Aileu,  East  Timor. 
Above:  Maryknoll  Sister  Teresa  Hougnon,  from 
Colorado,  the  principal,  addresses  the  top  class  at 
an  assembly,  using  Tetum,  the  local  language. 
Right:  Students  dance  and  pray  after  the  assembly 

Hougnon  are  teacher  and  principal  in  the  parish  high 
school.  All  of  these  projects  are  supported  by  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  the  practical  outreach  arm  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

from  1991  to  1999  the  sisters  had  gradually  built  up  all  of 
these  projects,  but  when  they  were  able  to  return  in  2000, 
they  found  everything  destroyed  except  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  They  have  spent  the  last  two  years  gradually 
rebuilding  as  supplies  became  available.  The  social  service 
center  is  functioning  again;  the  school  is  open — literally 
open:  no  windows,  no  doors — with  dedicated  teachers.  The 
high  school  seniors  range  in  age  from  18  to  23.  Their  rela- 
tively advanced  age  is  explained  by  the 
delays  due  to  civil  disruptions,  when 
all  formal  education  was  impossible. 

The  day  I  was  with  the  students, 
they  were  assembled  to  discuss  peace- 
building:  "How  do  we,  here  and  now, 
work  to  promote  peace?"  Sister 
Teresa  asked  an  assembly  of  the  oldest 
classes  in  Tetum,  the  local  language, 
which  she  learned  in  order  to  equip 
herself  for  the  position  of  principal. 
The  themes  that  emerged  were  the 
same  ones  stressed  by  Sister  Nora  in 
her  work  with  the  adults  of  the  town: 
co-operation,  dialogue,  nurturing. 
The  students  proposed  a  program  of 
mentoring,  which  assigns  entering 
students  to  older  student  guides  to 
lead  them  through  their  first  days  in 
school.  From  the  discussion  groups 


came  a  list  of  activities  in  which  mentors  and  new 
students  could  work  for  the  school.  All  this  was 
accomplished  in  a  room  with  no  electricity,  bare 
tables  and  reclaimed  chairs. 

Visiting  Aileu  at  the  same  time  was  the 
C.R.S.  country  director 
for  East  Timor,  Jamieson 
Davies,  a  Georgetown 
University  graduate,  who 
previously  worked  in 
Angola.  She  speaks 
Portuguese,  an  invaluable 
tool  in  a  country  where  it 
was  a  common  language 
until  the  Indonesian  inva- 
sion of  1975.  Sister  Nora 
took  us  to  see  the  chicken 
farm,  with  its  wood-frame 
chicken  barn,  chicken 
coops,  feeding  bins  and 
feed  storage  silos.  It  looked  flourishing  to  me,  but  Sister 
Nora  expressed  regret  that  they  had  not  done  better.  "Some 
of  the  chickens  died,  some  were  stolen...."  Then  with  a  wink 
she  added:  "but  we  know  the  real  reason  for  all  of  this": 
work,  co-operation,  hope,  life  amid  what  could  be  despair 
born  ol  apathy.  One  of  the  reasons  C.R.S.  is  so  effective  in 
the  developing  world  is  that  it  focuses  on  selected  projects, 
like  this  one,  with  limited  but  achievable  goals.  It  co-oper- 
ates with  the  local  people  by  providing  aid  and  organization. 
The  combination  of  C.R.S.  and  Maryknoll  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  a  real  difference  in  Aileu  as  it  rebuilds 
itself,  materially  and  spiritually. 


The  author  prays  at  the  graves  of  two  recently  martyred  Jesuits,  Tarcisius  Dewanto  and  Karl  Albrecht, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Jesuit  residence  in  Dili,  East  Timor,  on  July  7,  2002. 
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Another  focused  effort  of  C.R.S.  is  support  for  the 
Marist  teacher-training  project.  Installed  in  the  former 
C.R.S.  headquarters  building  in  Baucau,  where  the  staff 
spent  several  days  holed  up  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by 
the  militias  in  1999,  the  facilities  consist  of  educational  lab- 
oratories and  a  classroom.  The  relatively  small  space  was 
crowded  with  trainee  teachers,  catechists  and  volunteer 
mentors,  many  of  wrhom  had  come  from  Australia  during 
their  own  vacation.  All  technologies  were  in  use,  from  cel- 
lophane and  construction-paper  posters  to  teach  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  a  bank  of  hand-me-down  computers  gathered 
together  by  benefactors.  On  display  were  some  of  the  first 
new  textbooks,  wrritten  in  the  local  languages  and  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  center. 

When  we  left  the  center,  we  went  to  a  local  grade 
school,  just  in  time  to  catch  a  class  in  session.  The  building 
was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  high  school  in  Aileu. 
Posters  of  St.  Dominic  Savio,  St.  John  Bosco  and  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  were  the  only  decorations,  devotional  testimony 
to  the  special  work  of  Salesian  men  and  women  over 
decades.  In  a  country  where  93  percent  of  the  people  are 
Catholic,  who  are  independent  for  the  first  time,  this 
seemed  quite  natural.  Catholicism  is  a  part  of  the  national 
heritage  for  free  East  Timorese,  and  it  remains  visible. 

Two  media  projects  supported  by  C.R.S.  are  likely  to 
have  as  great  an  impact  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  medical  and 
educational  infrastructure.  The  first  is  the  Catholic  radio 
station,  Radio  Timor  Kmanek,  still  in  its  infancy  but  spec- 
tacularly situated  on  a  mountainside  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
second  undertaking  supports  a  free  press  for  the  country  by 
helping  Suara  Timor  Lorosae  (The  Voice  of  East  Timor), 
one  of  Timor's  major  new  spapers.  The  publisher,  Salvador 
Ximenes  Soares,  showed  us  his  offices  and  printing  plant,  as 
well  as  the  smashed  and  burned  presses  that  are  still  on  site. 
Alongside  them  are  the  new  computer  terminals  used  to 
prepare  the  paper  for  publication. 

during  my  one  Sunday  in  East  Timor,  wre  attended  the 
English  Mass  at  St.  Josephs  Church  in  Dili,  which  had  been 
totally  refurbished.  Most  churches  in  the  country  were 
destroyed  or  damaged.  The  congregation  was  a  good  mix  of 
:als  and  expatriates,  most  of  whom  were  associated  with 
nmental  relief  organizations  or  the  United 
is.  My  young  companions  from  C.R.S.  were  startled 
n  church.  A  large  contingent  of  Portuguese  and 
e  soldiers,  who  make  up  the  peacekeeping  force, 
e  in  attendance  in  uniform  and  heavily  armed.  I  didn't 
ive  it  a  second  thought,  remembering  the  police  on  duty 
back  home  who  slip  into  church  on  holy  days. 

Following  Mass,  we  drove  to  the  other  end  of  Dili, 
almost  into  the  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  Jesuit  house. 
There  we  were  welcomed  by  Rudi  Hoffmann,  S.J.,  origi- 


nally from  Zurich.  He  worked  for  years  in  Indonesia  before 
East  Timorese  independence.  He  suffered  a  stroke  three 
years  ago;  and  during  his  year  of  recover)'  in  Switzerland,  he 
set  about  the  task  of  learning  Portuguese,  so  that  he  could 
work  in  East  Timor.  He  took  us  to  the  memorial  garden 
next  to  the  house  to  visit  the  graves  of  Father  Tarcisius 
Dewanto  and  Father  Karl  Albrecht,  who  were  brutally  mur- 
dered during  the  violence  in  September  1999.  One  was  a 
young  Indonesian,  the  other  an  older  German,  King  in 
death  side  by  side  as  a  testimony  to  the  universality  of  faith 
and  courage. 

Faith  and  courage  are  the  hallmarks  of  both  bishops  we 
met.  Dom  Carlos  Felipe  Ximenez  Belo,  a  Salesian,  served  as 
apostolic  administrator  of  Dili.  During  the  occupation  he 
was  a  rallying  figure  for  independence,  leading  his  people  in 
the  way  of  peace  despite  the  violence  that  surrounded  them. 
He  spent  an  early  morning  with  us,  speaking  mostly  of  the 
enduring  faith  of  the  people  and  the  genuine  desire  for  rec- 
onciliation among  former  enemies.  The  simple  room  in 
which  we  met  was  new,  as  was  the  whole  house.  Bishop 
Belo,  too,  had  been  burned  out  by  the  militias.  There  was 
no  sign  in  the  room  of  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Since  our 
visit,  Dom  Carlos  has  retired,  hoping  to  recover  his  health 
after  years  of  struggle  and  tension. 

Bishop  Belo's  successor  is  Dom  Basilio  do  Nascimento, 
who  when  we  met  him  was  apostolic  administrator  of 
Baucau,  the  second  town  in  East  Timor.  His  home  also  had 
been  burned  dowrn.  He  opened  the  door  of  his  small  house 
himself  and  moved  some  boxes  of  catechetical  books  to 
make  room  for  us  to  sit  down.  We  were  w  ith  him  in  the  late 
afternoon,  but  he  planned  to  deliver  the  books  to  some 
parishes  even  later.  One  of  his  passions  is  providing  for  the 
continuing  formation  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy.  He 
explained  the  obvious — not  only  were  buildings  burned,  so 
were  all  the  books,  even  the  small  private  libraries  collected 
by  the  priests.  Nothing  was  left;  evervthing  had  to  be 
replaced.  He  expressed  gratitude  for  all  that  the  interna- 
tional community  has  done  for  the  country  and  the  church 
and  singled  out  Portugal  and  Brazil  as  churches  that  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  educational  and  spiritual  rebuilding 
effort.  And  he  did  not  mean  construction.  He  spoke  of  sem- 
inar)- professors  who  have  come  from  abroad  at  their  own 
expense  to  help  cultivate  the  faith. 

WTien  asked  about  eventual  reconciliation  between  ene- 
mies, Dom  Basilio  was  optimistic.  "You  can't  live  forever 
with  a  broken  heart.  There  has  to  be  forgiveness;  otherwise 
life  cannot  go  on."  In  a  spirit  like  that  of  South  Africa,  truth 
and  reconciliation  are  the  key  to  progress,  he  said.  And  the 
truth  is  painful.  Only  slowly  are  the  former  militia  members 
coming  back  to  their  villages.  Only  slowly  can  atrocities  be 
forgiven.  But  at  no  time  during  my  entire  visit  to  the  coun- 
try did  I  hear  an  expression  of  hatred;  at  no  time  did  I  hear 
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a  call  for  revenge.  This  amazed  me,  but  Dom  Basilio 
attributed  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  Timorese  people.  The  faith 
was  deeply  implanted  at  the  parish  level  and  had  been  nur- 
tured by  lay  leaders  for  centuries,  since  at  no  time  was  there 
a  sufficient  number  of  clergy.  The  challenge  for  the 
moment  is  to  recover  that  spirit  and  make  it  universal. 

To  that  end,  C.R.S.  has  engaged  in  a  program  of  peace- 
building  in  the  communities  with  local  leaders  being  trained 
to  facilitate  the  effort.  Led  by  Jake  Hershman,  who  came  to 
East  Timor  after  working  for  C.R.S.  in  Macedonia,  village 
gatherings  are  being  held  during  which  memories  and 
hopes  are  shared.  I  attended  one  of  these  and  was  startled  to 
see  a  three-year-old  boy,  sitting  quietly  on  his  grandmoth- 
er's lap,  holding  a  child-sized  machete.  It  didn't  look  all  that 
peaceful  to  me,  until  I  realized  that  this  was,  for  him,  just  an 
agricultural  tool — cultural  dissonance,  like  guns  in  church. 

this  is  far  from  the  entire  story  of  East  Timor.  There  are 
pitfalls  ahead  for  the  world's  newest  democracy.  Set  as  it  is 
next  to  the  Timor  Gap  gas  and  oil  reserves,  from  which  it 
hopes  to  profit,  it  could  still  be  a  target  for  its  larger  neigh- 
bors, whether  hostile  or  benign.  The  terrain  is  undevel- 
oped, but  it  is  unspoiled.  The  prospect  of  eco-tourism  is 
real,  but  with  that  would  come  an  inevitable  price  to  be 
paid.  The  culture  is,  in  many  ways,  already  somewhat 
Western  because  of  the  Portuguese.  But  it  is  a  Western  cul- 
ture not  yet  caught  up  in  materialism.  Economic  and  polit- 
ical recovery  will  come  slowly,  and  the  church  has  support- 
ed both. 

Most  important  to  church  leaders  is  spiritual  recovery 


after  years  of  national  trauma.  The  church,  which  actually 
grew  in  numbers  and  strength  during  the  years  of  occupa- 
tion, is  a  major  force  for  progress.  It  is  in  no  way  compro- 
mised, and  it  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  new  infras- 
tructure. A  Jesuit  even  served  as  interim  minister  of  educa- 
tion as  the  new  government  was  forming.  Now  Father 
Filomeno  Jacob  has  been  directed  to  begin  a  new  university. 

The  rugged  mountain  terrain  of  the  interior,  the  spec- 
tacular juxtaposition  of  sea  and  mountain  with  vistas  over 
both  make  East  Timor  visually  extraordinary.  For  natural 
beauty,  Dili  is  as  well  placed  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  and,  like  it, 
has  a  statue  of  Christ  on  a  mountain  overlooking  the  harbor, 
a  gift  from  Indonesia  to  Bishop  Belo  in  honor  of  his  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Sister  Nora  insisted  on  its  importance  as  a  gift, 
since  it  was  accepted.  She  said  that  it  could  be  a  real  symbol 
of  reconciliation.  Those  old  enough  to  remember  the 
Maryknoll  mission  magazine  A  Field  Afar  would  have  found 
in  Sister  Nora  and  her  community  the  sense  of  Gospel 
globalization  that  missionaries  have  always  represented. 
That  same  spirit  is  also  alive  in  the  work  of  the  women  and 
men  of  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

East  Timor  is  only  one  of  many  places  where  the  mis- 
sion outreach  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  has  been 
felt.  Although  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  it  is  a 
crucial  mission  because  the  nation  is  new  and  at  a  critical 
stage  of  development.  For  the  first  time,  the  people  have  a 
sense  of  their  own  identity  as  East  Timorese.  There  is  much 
recent  sorrow  in  that  identity.  The  gift  of  hope  is  one  that 
we  are  able  to  give  through  service  and  witness,  on  a  small 
island  half  a  world  away.  E! 
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faith  in  focus 


This  One's  Called  'Praise' 


Psalm  150  happened  in  our  youth 
center  last  night,  although  we 
might  have  to  change  some  of  the 
words  to  make  it  an  exact  fit: 

Praise  him  with  bass  and  lead  guitar 
Praise  him  with  unintelligible  lyrics 
Praise  him  with  moshing  and  drum- 
ming.... 

We  could  keep  unchanged  the  line 
about  "Praise  him  with  the  clash  of  cym- 
bals"! 

The  psalm  was  loud  with  praise  and 
with  the  high  emotion  of  performance. 
You  could  even  say  it  was  a  responsorial 
psalm,  profoundly  chanted  by  exuberant 
teenagers,  the  faithful  believers. 

Last  night  we  hosted  four  local  bands 
for  an  impromptu  concert.  I  say 
impromptu  because  the  boys  in  the  bands 
asked  for  permission  to  play  only  a  few 
days  earlier  in  the  week.  There  was  no 
time  to  advertise  the  event  in  the  parish 
bulletin  or  newsletter;  instead,  they  simply 
plastered  die  high  school  with  flyers.  If  the 
turnout  was  any  indication  of  the  success 
of  their  publicity  technique,  we  should 
plaster  the  high  school  with  flyers  for  con- 
firmation classes  and  Benediction.  But  I 
suspect  the  bands  themselves  were  the 
draw. 

These  are  boys  from  the  parish,  some 
of  whom  I  have  known  since  they  got 
around  in  a  double  stroller.  Now  they 
drive  stickshift  cars.  They  are  boys  who 
ive  passed  through  all  the  awkward  boy 
:s  in  front  of  my  eyes:  missing  front 
.  monster-sized  feet,  bad  haircuts, 
sed  to  mistake  for  their  moms' 
phone,  becoming  strangely  raspy, 
wisps  of  beginner  moustaches.  But  some- 
how I  blinked,  and  now  they  are  the 
Elvises  of  Tehachapi,  with  the  fans  to 
prove  it.  They  are  deeply  graced  with  the 


Valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
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gifts  of  youth  and  music. 

As  chaperone,  I  brought  out  soda 
and  chips  and  licorice,  which  seemed  to 
touch  the  boys  who  were  setting  up. 
They  were  charging  one  dollar  for 
admission,  and  offered  to  give  a  25-per- 
cent cut  to  the  church,  which  in  in  turn 


touched  me.  I  told  them  that  by  the  time 
they  split  the  proceeds  among  four 
bands,  they'd  be  better  off  to  accept  the 
donation  of  the  church  space,  which 
they  graciously  did.  The  privileged 
friends  of  the  bands  set  up  a  table  with 
the  bands'  T-shirts  and  CD's  for  sale. 
Thev  also  managed  the  admission  at  the 
door.  The  throngs  who  appeared  with 
dollar  in  hand  got  a  library  date  stamp  in 
return.  The  bands'  organization  was 
impressive.  And  the  kids  were  unfailing- 


ly  polite,  which  made  me  breathe  easier. 

Then  the  music  started,  which 
sounded  like  a  panther  in  heat.  I  was 
glad  to  be  just  outside  the  door,  but 
feared  tor  the  eardrums  of  the  musicians 
and  their  fans.  With  that  kind  of  dam- 
age, how  would  they  ever  be  able  to  hear 
the  first  words  of  their  own  future  chil- 
dren? The  singing  alighted  somewhere 
between  a  shout  and  a  shriek,  but  I  could 
not  distinguish  a  single  English  word.  I 
could  make  out  the  muttered  intros — 
"This  one's  a  new  one,  called  'Panic'" — 
but  none  of  the  lyrics.  I  found  myself 
thinking  things  in  my  mother's  voice: 
"These  songs  all  sound  the  same!  How 
can  they  understand  the  words?"  These 
are  the  phrases  I  swore  as  a  teenager  I 
would  never  say.  While  the  boys  assured 
me  they  are  "straight-edge,"  which  is 
code  for  no  substance  abuse,  no  premar- 
ital sex  and  no  naughty  lyrics,  I  had  to 
trust  that  their  songs  addressed  the  stan- 
dard topics  of  love  and  rejection.  For  all 
I  could  tell,  I  was  allowing  bands  to  sing 
songs  in  a  Catholic  youth  center  with 
lyrics  disputing  the  theology  of  the 
Trinity.  But  I  trusted  not. 

As  the  evening  got  louder  and  hotter, 
some  of  the  fans  began  moshing.  From 
what  I  observed,  girls  try  to  stay  out  of  the 
way  of  the  mostly  male  moshers.  This  may 
be  because  moshing  can  mess  up  your  hair 
or  outfit,  because  basically  moshing  con- 
sists of  careening  into  each  other  at  high 
speeds,  like  robots  gone  berserk.  My  first 
instinct  was  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  break 
up  the  party.  I  feared  the  evening  would 
end  abrupdy  anyway,  with  911  calls  and 
broken  bones,  but  as  I  watched,  I  sensed  a 
ballet-like  dimension.  They  were  dancing. 

They  took  care  not  to  hurt  one  anoth- 
er, while  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to 
appear  completely  out  of  control.  Elbows 
were  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment. 
Heads  moved  to  avoid  collision.  Eyes 
searched  for  potential  head-ons,  and  bod- 
ies took  subtle  evasive  actions.  It  was  a  rit- 
ual dance,  performed  with  a  precision 
meant  to  seem  haphazard  and  a  noncha- 
lant affection  for  one's  dance  partners. 

Not  to  romanticize  overly:  I  imagine 
this  could  be  quite  dangerous  in  a  larger 
venue,  with  drug-laced  participants  who 
don't  know  or  care  about  one  another.  As 
it  was,  we  had  one  bloody  nose  and  one 
boy  who  danced  so  fervently  he  had  to  run 
outside  to  catch  his  breath.  But  the  pur- 


pose of  moshing  is  not  violence.  It  is  danc- 
ing, the  shock  level  comparable  to  the 
twist  or  the  tango  in  their  respective 
debuts.  People  have  long  danced  as  a 
means  of  creative  self-expression  and  in 
communal  celebration.  So  do  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  cringed  to  imagine  an  average  parish- 
ioner stopping  by  the  youth  center  and 
complaining  about  the  noise  and  crowds  of 
tattooed,  pierced,  inappropriately  dressed 
kids,  hi  truth  I  owe  a  debt  to  the  work  of 
Anna  Scally  and  Cornerstone  Media, 
whose  workshop  and  tapes  made  me  see 
popular  music  in  a  new,  positive  light. 
Before  that,  this  evening  would  have 
frightened  me.  I  might  have  complained 
about  these  kids.  In  response  I  can  only 
offer  that  this  was  an  evening  of  praise — 
that  feeling  we  all  get  about  the  thing  we 
must  do,  whether  it  is  playing  a  guitar  real- 
ly loud  or  writing  or  cooking  or  building  a 
house  or  charting  the  stars.  That  is  our  gift, 
with  which  we  praise  God.  It  is  important 
that  we  say  yes  to  our  youth  when  they  ask 
for  the  opportunity  to  praise,  even  if  they 
don't  realize  that's  what  they  are  asking. 
We  must  not  say  no  to  their  inspiration. 
We  have  the  space;  they  have  the  noise. 


Let's  bring  it  on. 

Wonderful  things  happened  in  our 
youth  center  last  night.  Kids  who 
approached  the  Catholic  Church  with 
fear,  whose  only  prior  experience  with 
the  church  was  watching  "The  Exorcist" 
and  being  scared  silly,  felt  welcome  and 
had  good  clean  fun  at  the  Catholic 
Church.  No  moshers  left  bleeding.  No 
one  left  drunk  or  high.  Passion  showed 
on  faces  usually  masked  with  studied 
boredom.  The  more  experienced  band 
members  stuck  around  and  casually  but 
caringly  mentored  the  greener  band 
members  through  one  of  their  first  per- 
formances, advised  them,  encouraged 
them,  even  though  every  sentence  ended 
with  the  word  dude. 

It  was  the  loudest  and  stickiest  prayer 
service  I've  ever  attended.  But  I  can  hon- 
esdy  say  that  they  prayed,  in  their  unique 
way: 

"Let  everything  that  has  breath  praise 

the  Lord! 
O  praise  the  Lord." 

They  want  to  play  again  soon.  O 
praise  the  Lord!  ES 
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American  Catholics  old  enough  to 
remember  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  and 
his  famous  chalk  talks  on  television — 
sermonettes  punctuated  by  occasional 
salvos  against  Communism,  psychoanal- 
ysis and  birth  control — will  be  stunned 
by  how  much  more  worldly,  engaging 
and  hip  apologetics  can  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  maestro  like  Monsignor  Lorenzo 
Albacete. 

Albacete  has  such  a  dazzling  resume 
that  readers  who  have  never  heard  of 
him  or  (like  this  reviewer)  had  never  seen 
him  until  his  recent  appearances  on 
PBS's  "Frontline"  may  well  wonder  how 
they  missed  him.  After  all,  how  many 
priests — how  many  people  on  the  plan- 
et— have  degrees  in  space  science  and 
applied  physics  and  theology,  have 
serv  ed  as  a  seminar}?  professor,  a  univer- 
sity president,  a  columnist  for  both  The 
New  York  Times  and  the  Italian  weekly 
Tempi,  a  New  Yorker  contributor  and  a 
church  spokesman — with  effortlessly 
colloquial,  stylish-jazzy  English,  his  sec- 
ond language  (Albacete  is  a  native  Puerto 
Rican),  and  a  master}7  of  the  contempo- 
rary cultural  scene  that  ranges  from 
Emmanuel  Levinas  to  the  David 
Letterman  show,  from  Monty  Python  to 
Germaine  Greer,  whose  experience  with 
the  agonizing  condition  of  children  in 
Africa  made  her  gasp,  "If  God  exists,  I 
hate  him"?  Throw  in  Albacete's  natural 
warmth  and  casual  charm,  and  it's  hard 
to  figure  out  why  he's  not  a  household 
name. 

His  book  is  a  sheaf  of  42  shortish 
ruminations  on  religion  in  today's  world. 
Its  title  comes  from  some  stressful 
moments  Albacete  had  in  1997  when  he 
found  himself  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
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on  the  book  title. 


book  reviews 

in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  fielding  tough, 
forthright  questions  from  predictably 
secular  television  critics  about  a  PBS 
show,  for  which  he  had  been  a  major 
consultant,  on  his  hero,  John  Paul  II. 
Like  St.  Paul  facing  the  curious-but- 
skeptical  Athenians  in  Acts  17,  Albacete 
was  prompted  to  build,  or  at  least  sketch 
out,  a  few  sustainable  bridges  between 
Christian  tradition  and  inquisitive 
pagans. 

WTierever  possible,  he  takes  a  posi- 
tive tack.  "The  religious  impulse,"  he 
writes,  "is  born  not  of  fear  but  of  desire. 
For  this  reason,  personal  commitments, 
feelings,  passions,  emotions,  and  con- 
cerns are  components  of  the  religious 
experience  because  they  are  an 
inescapable  and  essential  part  of  human 
desire.  A  scientist  may  feel  that  these 
non-rational  elements  should  be  kept 
wholly  apart  from  the  scientific  enter- 
prise, but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  not...." 
So  we  are  all  of  us,  believers  and  nonbe- 
lievers,  scientists  and  nonscientists, 
engaged  in  a  fateful  quest  for  the 
"Reality  [that]  exists  beyond  all  human 
efforts  and  articulations."  The 
"Mystery"  that  all  thoughtful  persons 
can't  help  seeking  turns  out  to  be  a  dia- 
logue partner  and  "none  other  than  the 
Author  of  life." 

Even  (or  especially)  spontaneous 
human  revulsion  at  suffering  proves  to 
be  a  path  to  God.  "By  asking  questions  of 
Job,  God  joins,  so  to  speak,  Job's  ques- 
tioning. In  a  way,  God  co-suffers  with 
Job....  God's  response  to  our  suffering,  a 
suffering  with  us,  respects  our  identity  as 
individuals."  One  might  expect  Albacete 
to  bring  up  the  Crucifixion  here,  but  he 
doesn't;  and  in  general  he  hints  at,  but 
does  not  flesh  out,  Christian  themes,  as  if 
he  were  waiting  for  his  readers  to 
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"Radical"  has  come  to  mean  something 
like  "extremist"  through  repeated  misap- 
plication, but  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
radix,  meaning  "root";  "radical  politics" 
is  therefore  supposed  to  be  just  another 
term  for  grass-roots  activism. 

Michael  Gecan  is,  by  any  definition, 


hose  own   government  when   they  stand 
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respond,  like  some  members  of  Paul's 
audience,  "We  will  hear  you  again  about 
this." 

Given  the  nature  of  faith,  Albacete 
can  only  suggest,  not  prove.  And  many 
of  his  arguments,  e.g.,  "My  experience 
tells  me  that  what  I  am  looking  for  is  not 
identifiable  with  me.  It  is  an  Other,"  are 
quite  suggestive.  Still,  one  type  of  person 
he  is  not  liable  to  persuade  is  the  non- 
idealist  who  is  content  to  cultivate  his  or 
her  own  garden  and  leave  it  at  that. 
When  Albacete  insists  in  Augustinian 
fashion  that  "our  hearts  desire  infinite 
happiness,  infinite  satisfaction,"  or  that 
"death  is  an  insult  to  our  being  made  to 
live  forever....  death  is  not  natural  to 
human  beings,"  his  case  sounds  inspir- 
ing, but  it  could  also  be  dismissed  with  a 
Woody  Allen  shrug:  "It's  not  that  I'm 
afraid  to  die.  I  just  don't  want  to  be  there 
when  it  happens." 

Agree  with  him  or  not,  Albacete  is 
extraordinarily  simpatko.  Despite  his 
basic  conservatism,  he  has  a  liberal,  and 
often  humorous,  openness  to  every 
aspect  of  life:  sex,  art,  literature,  pop  cul- 
ture, philosophy  and,  of  course,  science. 
He  is  also  resolutely  honest.  No  one  who 
has  heard  him,  whether  on  television  or 
in  the  pages  of  this  book,  grimly  analyz- 
ing the  events  of  9/11  as  proof  of  reli- 
gion's power  to  do  evil  will  soon  forget 
it.  But  can  he  move  beyond  the  ingratiat- 
ing mini-essay  to  something  heftier  and 
more  sustained?  If  not,  he  would  certain- 
ly make  a  fabulous  talk-show  host:  the 
Vatican's  answer  to  Charlie  Rose — and 
then  some.  Peter  Heinegg 

Outmaneuvering 
the  Bureaucrats 

Going  Public 

By  Michael  Gecan 

Beacon  Press.  lS5p  $25.  ISBN 0801043310 

More  words  are  misused  in  politics  than 
in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 
"Radical"  has  come  to  mean  something 
like  "extremist"  through  repeated  misap- 
plication, but  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
radix,  meaning  "root";  "radical  politics" 
is  therefore  supposed  to  be  just  another 
term  for  grass-roots  activism. 

Michael  Gecan  is,  by  any  definition, 


a  radical.  Trained  by  Saul  Alinsky,  whose 
Rules  for  Radicals  is  the  original  handbook 
for  grass-roots  organizing,  Gecan  is  both 
clearly  a  leftist  in  politics  and  a  profes- 
sional— that  is,  a  hired  and  paid  organiz- 
er of  community  organizations  and  citi- 
zen activist  groups.  A  leading  light  in 
Alinsky's  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 
(I.A.F.),  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  East 
Brooklyn  Congregations,  a  coalition  of 
religious  groups  ranging  from  Jews  to 
Pentecostals  to  Lutherans  to  Catholics 
who  showed  the  incredible  power  people 
can  have  over  their  own  lives  and  their 


own  government  when  they  stand 
together  in  creative  ways. 

The  members  of  the  East  Brooklyn 
Congregations  (E.B.C.),  faced  with  a 
neighborhood  just  as  troubled  as  the 
South  Bronx  or  Harlem  but  without  the 
same  ethnic  homogeneity  and  media 
attention  that  made  those  communities 
the  center  of  so  much  study  and  political 
posturing,  decided  both  to  strengthen 
their  own  individual  organizations  and 
to  forge  them  into  a  united  civic  force. 
Eventually,  over  the  course  of  more  than 
two  decades,  they  became  a  model  I.A.F. 
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I'd  Rather  Teach  Peace 

"A  dedicated  teacher's  journal  that  will  help 
all  of  us  understand  how  we  might  live  in 
a  better  world... by  trying  to  make  it  more 
peaceful."  — Robert  Coles 
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The  moving  story  of  why  and  how 
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John  Carroll, 
a  Catholic 
and  Jesuit 
liberal  arts 
institution,  is 
recognized  by 
U.S.  News 
and  World 
Report  as  one 
of  the  best 
regional 
universities, 
combining 
reasonable 
costs,  high 
academic 
standards, 
and  an 
intimate 
atmosphere. 
As  one  of  28 

Jesuit 
universities  in 
the  United 
States,  John 
Carroll  is 
dedicated  to 
developing 
young  women 
and  men 
with  the 
knowledge 
and  character 
to  lead  and 
to  serve. 


Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
John  Carroll  University 


Description:  John  Carroll  University  is  conducting  a  national  search 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  Campus  Ministry.  The  Director  serves  as 
the  leader  and  overall  director  of  the  programs,  services,  and  events  of 
Campus  Ministry  within  the  context  of  a  university  that  is  both 
Catholic  and  Jesuit.  Such  programs  include  liturgical  celebrations, 
retreats,  service  programs,  resident  ministry,  consciousness-raising 
events,  educational  programs,  and  social  gatherings.  As  a  leader  in  the 
University  community,  the  Director  plays  an  indispensable  role  in 
supporting  and  advancing  the  academic,  spiritual,  and  vocational  goals 
of  John  Carroll  students. 

Primary  Responsibilities: 

•  Lead  the  Campus  Ministry  team  in  its  dual  responsibilities  of 
strengthening  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  mission  and  identity  of  John 
Carroll  University  and  nurturing  a  community  that  supports  people  of 
all  faiths,  especially  in  the  areas  of  spiritual  formation,  liturgy,  and 
justice. 

•  Guide  the  department  in  its  efforts  to  help  students  integrate 
knowledge,  spiritual  development,  and  service  to  others. 

•  Direct  and  supervise  the  professional  and  pastoral  goals  and  duties  of 
the  Campus  Ministry  team  and  hold  regular  staff  meetings. 

•  Oversee  departmental  administration,  staffing,  policies,  and  budget. 

•  Participate  regularly  in  Campus  Ministry  events  and  liturgies, 
including  a  minimum  of  one  immersion  trip  per  academic  year. 

•  Represent  the  Office  of  Campus  Ministry  and/or  the  Division  of 
Student  Affairs  at  appropriate  meetings. 

Qualifications: 

•  A  Master  of  Divinity  or  graduate  degree  in  Catholic  theology,  liturgy, 
or  related  field. 

•  Five  years'  experience  in  campus  ministry  or  pastoral  administration. 

•  An  understanding  of  and  eagerness  to  support  the  academic  mission. 

•  Informed  knowledge  of  the  following:  the  Catholic  and  Ignatian 
traditions,  ecumenism,  and  interreligious  dialogue. 

•  Proven  leadership  ability  that  includes:  initiative,  creativity, 
collaboration,  and  communication  skills. 

Salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Nominations  and  applications  will  be  considered  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Review  of  completed  applications  will  begin  March  17th. 
Complete  applications  must  include  a  letter  discussing  qualifications 
and  interest  in  the  position;  a  resume;  and  the  names,  street  and  e-mail 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  references.  Send  nominations 
and  applications  to:  Human  Resources,  John  Carroll  University, 
20700  North  Park  Boulevard,  University  Heights,  Ohio  44118. 
Attention:  Dr.  Edward  Peck,  Chair  of  Campus  Ministry  Search 
Committee.  Preferred  starting  date:  June  1.2003. 
John  Carroll  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

The  Jesuit  University  in  Cleveland 


group  and  did  everything  from  building 
the  celebrated  Nehemiah  Project 
Houses  to  forcing  a  reluctant  city  gov- 
ernment to  rebuild  deteriorated  parks 
facilities  to  running  their  own  consumer 
protection  squad  that  inspected  the 
weights  and  measures,  freshness  dates 
and  refrigeration  temperatures,  sanitary 
conditions  and  merchandise  quality  of 
local  supermarkets. 

Gecan  was  there,  in  the  middle  of  it 
all,  a  Chicagoan  brought  in  through  the 
I.A.F.  to  develop  the  E.B.C.  into  an 
organization  of  leaders  able  to  take 
direct,  effective  action  to  accomplish 
concrete  goals.  He  worked  with  similar 
I.A.F.  groups  in  lower  Manhattan  and 
Queens,  and  though  they  still  receive  lit- 
tle attention  from  the  news  media  and 
little  public  acclaim  from  major  politi- 
cians, they  have  been  remarkably  effec- 
tive in  forcing  a  city  and  state  normally 
ruled  by  bosses  and  bankrolls  to  pay 
attention  to  people,  and  even  to  deliver 
to  citizens  what  those  citizens  want. 

Alinsky's  book  was  a  manual  for 
community  organizers.  Gecan's  book  is 
not.  It  is  one  part  personal  memoir,  one 
part  anecdotes  about  the  nitty-gritty  of 
urban  politics  and  one  part  exposition  of 
some  of  the  broad  principles  of  I.A.F. 
organizing — with  a  bit  of  a  Gecan  mani- 
festo thrown  in.  He  recounts  tales  of  his 
meetings  with  New  York  mayors  Ed 
Koch,  David  Dinkins  and  Rudy  Giuliani 
and  other  notables,  such  as  Mario 
Cuomo.  Gecan  clearly  has  interesting 
insights  into  these  men.  In  private  meet- 
ings, Cuomo  was  more  an  impatient 
ward-heeler  than  a  meditative  scholar; 
Giuliani  the  prosecutor,  Giuliani  the 
candidate  and  Giuliani  the  mayor  were 
almost  three  different  people.  But  he 
tosses  these  off  as  mere  asides  as  he 
exposes,  through  anecdotes,  the  themes 
of  the  book:  the  importance  of  building 
meaningful  public  relationships  through 
individual,  formal  meetings;  the  necessi- 
ty of  understanding,  and  accepting  as  the 
rules  of  the  game,  the  realpolitik  of  gov- 
ernment, no  matter  how  just  your  own 
cause  is;  the  necessity  of  avoiding  low- 
level  staffers,  no-cost  commitments  on 
the  part  of  politicians  and  patronizing 
pats  on  the  head  for  your  group;  the 
necessity  of  action — real  action — beyond 
the  ineffective  street  theater  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization  protests  or 
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the  equally  ineffective  pseudo-action  of 
joining  coalitions,  councils  and  other 
subscription  groups. 

Gecan  has  practical  stories  for 
activists  (how  to  stand  up  to  a  mayor  and 
walk  out  of:  his  dinner  party;  how  literal- 
ly to  seize  the  dais  before  the  bureaucrats 
arrive,  and  turn  a  civic  group's  appear- 
ance before  a  commissioner  into  a  com- 
missioner's appearance  before  a  civic 
group;  and  so  on).  He  also  has  some 
sketchy  ideas  for  the  future.  Gecan  sees 
the  world  divided  not  into  two,  but  three 
sectors:  the  public  sector  (government), 
the  private  sector  (market-based  indus- 
try) and  the  "relational"  sector,  in  which 
he  considers  himself  a  "relational  work- 
er." He  closes  the  book  with  a  sort  of 
manifesto,  calling  for  a  radical  renewal  of 
our  cities,  of  school  systems  and  of  both 
micro-  and  macro-economies  based  on 
new,  realistic  principles  for  the  interrela- 
tionship of  these  three  sectors. 

Going  Public  should  probably  be  read 
by  those  familiar  with  Alinsky's  work  or 
the  I.A.F.  and  who  are  involved  with 
community  organizing  already.  It  is  a 
very  useful  supplement,  but  not  quite 
enough  in  itself,  to  serve  as  a  blueprint 


for  organizers.  Even  those  who  are  not 
creating  their  own  community  groups 
(political  scientists,  historians)  will  find 
material  for  reflection,  but  the  stories  are 
merely  tantalizing,  and  will  make  urban 
historians,  amateur  and  professional, 
wish  that  Gecan  would  write  a  more 
exhaustive  history  of  E. B.C.  and  some  of 
the  other  causes  and  battles  with  which 
he  has  been  involved.  Christopher  Franz 

Woman  and  the 
Word 

Finding  the  Treasure 
Within 

A  Woman's  Journey  into  Preaching 

By  Marie-Louise  Ternier-Gommers 

Novalis/Twenty-Tbird  Publications.  $16.95 
(paper).  ISBN  2895013066 

In  his  foreword  to  Finding  the  Treasure 
Within:  A  Woman's  Journey  into 
Preaching,  the  spiritual  author  Ronald 
Rolheiser,  O.M.I. ,  writes:  "We  are  for- 
ever caught  up  in  situations  that  are  less 


than  ideal,  full  of  tension,  and  fraught 
with  potential  for  self-pity  and  bitter- 
ness.... So  what  can  we  do  when  we  find 
ourselves  living  in  a  family,  a  church  or  a 
community  that  is  less  than  ideal?  We 
are  invited  to  help  carry  that  situation 
and  transform  it." 

Marie-Louise  Ternier-Gommers  is  a 
Catholic  woman  preacher,  who  lives  in 
North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan.  She  was 
at  one  time  the  editor  of  Our  Family,  a 
Catholic  magazine.  Firmly  grounded  in 
the  church  she  loves,  the  author  is  also 
quite  frustrated  with  the  current  ministry 
limitations  placed  upon  Catholic  women. 
Throughout  this  book  she  shares  the 
deep,  developing  conviction  that  she  has 
been  called  to  preach.  At  the  same  time 
she  shares  her  struggle  with  another  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  her  in  various  ways: 
the  church  is  really  not  a  welcome  place 
for  women  preachers. 

Most  modern  Catholics  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  homilies  from  a  woman.  They 
have  been  taught  that  the  role  of  preacher 
is  reserved  for  the  ordained  priest — 
strange,  really,  in  a  faith  community  that 
celebrates  the  classic  giftedness  of 
Hildegarde  of  Bingen,  Catherine  of  Siena 
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pci'ms  are  beinq  accepted  fer 


Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit  only  one 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer 
for  consideration. 

No  poems  will  be 
returned. 

Only  typed,  unpublished 
poems  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere  will  be  considered. 
Poems  sent  by  e-mail 
will  not  be  accepted. 

flgJV  The  winning  poem  will  be 

published  in  America 
on  June  9-16,  2003. 
Cash  prize:  $1,000 
Deadline:  April  1 8,  2003 

Send  poems  to: 
Paul  Marlani,  The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019 


Covenant  House  Seeks  President  and  CEO 

Covenant  House,  the  largest  privately-funded  childcare  agency  in  the  United 
States,  is  currently  seeking  a  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  to  replace 
the  retiring  Sister  Mary  Rose  McGeady. 

Covenant  House  was  incorporated  in  New  York  City  in  1972  and  has  since 
expanded  to  2 1  cities,  1 5  in  the  United  States  and  six  in  other  countries.  In 
addition  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  crisis  care,  they  provide  a  variety  of  ser- 
vices to  homeless  youth,  including  advocacy,  health  care,  education,  voca- 
tional preparation,  drug  abuse  treatment  and  prevention  programs,  legal  ser- 
vices, recreation,  mother/child  programs,  transitional  living  programs,  street 
outreach  and  aftercare.  Last  year  Covenant  House  provided  residential  and 
non-residential  services  to  over  64,000  youth  on  a  budget  of  $120  million. 

The  new  President/CEO  will  be  based  in  New  York  City  and  will  possess  a 
perpetual  level  of  love  and  commitment  to  helping  underprivileged  and  trou- 
bled youth.  In  order  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  operating  efficiency  with- 
in the  organization,  we  require  that  the  chosen  candidate  have  prior  experi- 
ence in  running  a  sizable  organization  with  specific  experience  in:  Fund 
Raising,  P&L  Responsibility,  General  Administrative  Duties  and  Public 
Speaking.  The  selected  candidate  must  also  be  prepared  to  endure  a  frequent 
travel  schedule. 

All  interested  candidates  are  encouraged  to  submit  a  resume  or  bio  for  con- 
sideration to: 

COVENANT  HOUSE  SEARCH 

Mailing  Address: 
Spencer  Stuart 
695  East  Main  Street 
Stamford,  CT  06901 
Email :  60425-00 1  @  spencerstuart.com 
Fax:  (203)  359-0894 
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Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 

01  EUROPE 


Personalized  12-week  programs 
for  priests,  religious  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  lay  leaders. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy. 

•  Classes  in  English  at  the  renown 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

•  Weekly  seminars  on  theological  & 
personal  development  themes. 

•  Time  for  personal  travel  &  relaxation. 

Fall  2003:  17  September  -  20  December 

Spring  2004:  3  February  -  16  May 

Naamsestraat  100 
3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Phone:  +32  16  32  00  11 
Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 

Washington  DC  ( H'fice 
Phone:  202-541-3108 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 
On-line  catalogue:  www.acl.be 
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R.Cieisslei2  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  432 
Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 


and  Teresa  of  Avila,  all  well-known  and 
effective  preachers.  And  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  long  tradition  of  women 
with  a  vocation  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 
Ternier-Gommers  believes  the  church 
needs  to  rediscover  and  reactivate  that 
tradition. 

That  is  especially  true  at  a  time  when 
a  shortage  of  priests  threatens  to  rob 
many  Catholic  churchgoers  of  the  nur- 
turing sustenance  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  The  author  wants  the  preaching 
of  women  to  be  reclaimed  and  celebrat- 
ed in  the  contemporary  church,  even 
though  many  of  the  faithful  may  find  this 
strange,  or  unorthodox. 

Ternier-Gommers  received  theo- 
logical training  at  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan — 
one  of  two  seminaries  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Canada.  As  her 
studies  progressed,  a  clear  sense  of  call 
from  God  to  preach  left  her  with  a  chal- 
lenging contradiction.  Official  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  prohibits  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  and  does  not  allow  a 
woman  to  claim  a  call  to  preach  in  any 
formal  way  apart  from  ordination. 

The  choices  Ternier-Gommers 
faced  after  completing  her  theological 
degree  seemed  limited:  either  deny 
God's  call  to  her  ministry  or  reject  the 
church's  teaching.  She  refused  to  be 
defined  by  those  options.  She  did  not 
intend  to  precipitate  a  change  in  official 
church  teaching  regarding  the  ordina- 
tion of  women.  At  the  same  time  she 
strongly  claimed  her  call,  training  and 
practice  as  a  Catholic  woman  preacher. 
She  has  chosen  to  remain  within  her 
beloved  church  and  continue  to  preach. 
In  recounting  the  basis  for  her  convic- 
tion, she  recalls  the  advice  she  was  once 
given  by  a  respected  priest:  "Do  not 
worry  about  doors  that  are  closed — 
merely  walk  through  the  ones  that  are 
open."  So  she  decided  to  respond  to 
opportunities  as  they  presented  them- 
selves. 

Ternier-Gommers  has  preached 
non-sacramental  liturgies  in  her  home 
parish  when  the  priest  was  away  on  vaca- 
tion. She  was  given  the  special  honor  of 
preaching  the  sermon  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  her  seminary  class.  She  has 
been  invited  to  address  worshippers  in 
Catholic  college  chapels  and  to  give 
homilies  at  various  regional  Catholic 


Women's  League  conventions.  She 
gives  retreats,  where  her  messages  are 
integrated  with  spiritual  direction.  She 
has  also  been  the  guest  preacher  in 
numerous  local  Protestant  congrega- 
tions, where  she  elicits  admiration  and 
support. 

Finding  the  Treasure  Within  is  a  mul- 
tilayered  narrative,  but  preaching  is  its 
underlying  motif.  The  autobiographical 
sketch  that  also  weaves  its  way  captures 
effectively  one  woman's  struggle  to  dis- 
cern and  grow  with  her  call.  This  is  a 
refreshing  primer  on  preaching  as  a  min- 
istry of  the  church  that  prompts  reflec- 
tion on  many  other  lay  ministry  issues  at 
the  local  parish  level.  The  book  includes 
a  number  of  sermons,  as  well  as  topical 
journal  entries  and  poetic  reflections  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Readers  may  be  inclined  to  stop  at 
various  places  along  the  way  to  ponder 
new  insights,  or  to  revisit  old  ones.  For 
all  her  passion,  the  author  writes  with 
authentic  humility  without  any  edge  of 
bitterness  or  resentment. 

She  investigates  exemplary  saints  as 
role  models  in  her  quest.  Especially 
influential  was  The  Story  of  a  Soul  by 
Therese  of  Lisieux.  This  saint  and  doc- 
tor of  the  church  longed  to  engage  her 
mission  more  fully  than  the  ecclesiastical 
system  allowed.  The  witness  of  Therese 
inspired  the  author  and  provided  insight 
into  the  ways  God  can  use  any  woman's 
gifts  to  help  move  the  church  forward,  so 
long  as  her  driving  motivation  is  love. 

At  a  time  when  some  factions  within 
the  Catholic  Church  threaten  to  exacer- 
bate pain  and  alienation,  Ternier- 
Gommers  serves  as  a  helpful  bellwether 
and  bridge-builder.  Her  special  contri- 
bution is  that  she  represents  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  midst  of  a  contradiction.  Her 
gift  is  that  she  is  both  passionately  com- 
mitted to  change  yet  faithfully  accepting 
of  the  way  things  are.  Hers  is  indeed  a 
refreshing,  generative  witness. 

Wayne  A.  Hoist 
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classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  3041  Broadway  at  121st 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212)  280- 
1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit  the  Seminary  at 
www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program, 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216- 
6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost. 
edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Positions 

DIOCESAN  DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCA- 
TION. The  Diocese  of  Honolulu  is  seeking  a 
diocesan  director  of  religious  education.  The 
position  calls  for  a  faithful  Roman  Catholic,  per- 
sonally committed  to  the  catechetical  and  evan- 
gelical mission  of  the  church,  with  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  people,  both  paid  and  volunteer, 
in  a  variety  of  multi-ethnic  parish,  school  and 
diocesan  settings.  He  or  she  must  have  an  M.A. 
or  its  equivalent  in  theology/religious  educa- 
tion, and/or  education  or  education  administra- 
tion with  a  specialization  in  theology  and  cate- 
chetics.  Also  required  is  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising 
religious  education  and  five  years  in  a  parish, 
school  or  diocesan  administrative  position.  The 
position  calls  for  a  skilled  organizer  and  flexible 
administrator  able  to  adapt  to  variable  working 
situations  including  inter-island  travel,  students 
with  special  needs  and  new  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Salary  is  commensurate  with  creden- 
tials and  experience.  Closing  date  for  applica- 
tions is  March  28.  Starting  date,  June  1.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Grimaldi,  Diocese  of  Honolulu,  1184  Bishop 
Street,  Honolulu,  HI  96813;  Ph:  (808)  533- 
1791. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Jesuit  Volunteers 
International  seeks  Executive  Director.  The  E.D. 
promotes  the  vision  of  J.V.I,  as  an  apostolic  and 
formational  service  program  while  managing  a 
staff  that  share  progammatic,  administrative, 
training  and  fund-raising  duties.  The  E.D.  needs 
mature  judgment  and  a  pastoral  approach  to  care 
for  the  70  volunteers  in  1 1  countries.  The  E.D. 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  works  with 


them  on  the  fiscal  responsibility  and  policies  for 
the  program.  The  E.D.  participates  in  collabora- 
tive efforts  widi  the  domestic  J.V.C.  regions  and 
attends  to  die  relationship  with  the  Jesuits  and 
other  church  service  organizations.  Position  is 
open  as  of  April  1,  but  starting  date  is  flexible. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience. 
Interested  candidates  should  send  resume  and 
one-page  personal  statement  before  March  1  to: 
Jesuit  Volunteers  International,  E.D.  Selection 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  3756,  Washington,  DC 
20027-0256;  or  Fax:  (202)  687-5082;  or  e-mail: 
jvi@JesuitVolunteers.org.  Web  site:  jesuitvolun- 
teers.org. 

LIVE-IN  ASSISTANT.  L'Arche  is  an  international 
federation  of  communities  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Beatitudes,  creates  homes  that  enable  people 
with  developmental  disabilities  to  share  their 
lives  with  people  without  disabilities.  L'Arche 
Irenicon  in  the  Boston  area  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  live-in  assistant.  Training,  forma- 
tion in  the  spirituality  of  L'Arche,  room,  board, 
health  insurance  and  a  generous  stipend  are  pro- 
vided. Send  resume:  P.O.  Box  5034,  Bradford, 
MA  01835;  or  e-mail:  office@larcheirenicon. 
org. 

PRESIDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  of  new  Cristo  Rey- 
model  high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
Boston  and  Ipswich  Provinces  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur  (S.N.D.)  are  finalizing 
plans  to  open  a  coeducational  Cristo  Rey  model 
high  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  oi 
2004.  Students  at  the  school  will  share  entry- 
level  clerical  jobs  in  order  to  pay  a  large  portion 
of  their  tuition  and  will  gain  exposure  to  the 
business  world.  The  school  will  be  part  of  the 
Cristo  Rey  Network  (www.cristoreynetwork- 
.org)  and  will  serve  economically  disadvantaged 
students  who  otherwise  would  not  have  access 
to  a  college  preparatory,  Catholic  education. 
Lawrence  is  the  poorest  city  in  New  England 
and  a  place  where  the  sisters  have  worked  for 
more  than  150  years. 

The  President  and  Principal  should  under- 
stand and  communicate  the  unique  S.N.D. 
charism  to  students,  staff  and  benefactors.  We 
are  looking  for  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
or  laypeople  with  considerable  experience  to  fill 
these  leadership  positions.  The  President  and 
Principal  should  be  mission  oriented,  have  an 
understanding  of  the  S.N.D.  charism  and  have 
an  ability  to  work  in  a  start-up  environment.  The 
student  body  will  be  largely  Latino,  because  this 
is  the  ethnic  group  in  greatest  need  in  Lawrence. 
Thus,  some  skills  in  Spanish  would  be  helpful  to 
a  future  President  and  Principal. 

The  President  will  report  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  that  will  include  laypeople  and 
S.N.D. 's.  Candidates  should  have  administrative 
experience,  particularly  at  the  high  school  level, 
experience  in  fund-raising,  development  and 
finance. 

The  Principal  will  report  to  the  President 
and  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  academic,  religious  and 
extracurricular  life  of  the  school  through  the 
faculty,  dean  of  students,  guidance  staff  and 


campus  ministry  program.  Candidates  should 
have  administrative  experience,  a  master's  in 
education  or  education  administration,  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years'  experience  in  school  man- 
agement, a  minimum  of  five  years'  teaching 
experience. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  March  21, 
2003.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Nicole  Andrade,  Notre  Dame  Education 
Center,  P.O.  Box  1012,  Lawrence,  MA  01842- 
9998;  Ph:  (617)  233-2697;  fax:  (617)  244-8747; 
e-mail:  nicole.andrade2@verizon.net.  If  you 
would  like  to  speak  with  an  S.N.D.  regarding 
these  positions,  please  contact:  Janice  Waters, 
S.N.D.,  e-mail:  jwsnd@aol.com;  Ph:  (617)  783- 
4835 

PRINCIPAL.  Marian  High  School,  a  Catholic 
college  preparatory  high  school  for  young 
women,  established  in  1959  and  sponsored  by 
Sisters,  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  seeks  to  appoint  a  prin- 
cipal by  July  1,  2003.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  an  outstanding  Catholic  educator,  lead- 
er and  consensus-builder  who  is  committed  to 
spiritual  development  of  young  women. 
Position  requires  a  graduate  degree  in  secondary 
school  administration  or  educational  leadership. 

Candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  classroom  teaching  and  five  years'  experi- 
ence as  principal  or  assistant  principal.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  approachable  and  collaborative 
with  strong  organization  skills.  Responsibilities 
include  implementing  the  school's  mission,  day- 
to-day  school  operations,  overseeing  schedul- 
ing/curriculum, hiring/supervising  academic 
staff  and  input  into  the  budget  process. 
Commitment  to  technology  and  its  role  in  edu- 
cation is  a  must. 

Qualified  candidates  should  submit  (elec- 
tronically accepted)  a  letter  of  interest  stating 
educational  philosophy  and  practice,  current 
resume  and  five  references,  by  March  15,  2003, 
to:  Principal  Search  Committee,  Marian  High 
School,  7225  Lahser  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
MI  48301;  e-mail:  Lenoreihm@marian-hs.org. 

Web  Sites 

LINK  CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 

faith  with  action:  http://hillconnections.org. 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
gyhours.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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the  word 

New  Life  in  Christ 

Eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  March  2,  2003 

Readings:  Hos  2:16b,  17b,  21-22;  Ps  103:1-4,  8,  10,  12-13;  2  Cor  3:lb-6;  Mk  2:18-22 
The  Spirit  gives  life  (2  Cor  3:6) 


LVST  SUNDAY  we  reflected  on 
the  new  life  that  forgiveness 
from  God  and  from  others  can 
offer  us.  We  saw  that  if  we  are 
the  ones  forgiven,  we  must  change  our 
ways  so  that  we  no  longer  offend;  if  we  are 
the  ones  forgiving,  we  must  refrain  from 
bringing  up  time  and  again  the  offense  that 
caused  us  to  suffer.  Today  we  look  at  this 
startling  newness  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  We  consider  what  we  must  leave 
behind  as  we  move  into  this  new  way  of  liv- 
ing. The  new  life  challenges  us  to  rid  our- 
selves of  any  selfish,  cynical  or  destructive 
attitudes  to  which  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed. 

The  words  of  Hosea  are  both  tender 
and  demanding.  The  spousal  imagery 
depicts  a  passionate  God  wooing  Israel. 
This  courtship  occurred  in  the  desert,  a 
place  of  deprivation.  Nothing  there  was  to 

letters 

Knows  Our  Needs 

I  appreciated  the  article  "The  Delight  of 
Sunday,"  by  Robert  A.  Senser  (1/6).  He 
offered  some  good  insights  into  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Day.  One  aspect  he 
did  not  touch  upon  explicidy  was  one  that 
I  have  been  preaching  about  for  years:  the 
Lord's  day  of  rest  is  a  gift,  something  that 
God  gave  to  us  because  of  the  need  we 
have  for  rest.  It  should  not  be  a  day  to 
anguish  over  just  how  much  work  we  can 
or  should  do.  Rather,  we  should  recognize 
the  rest  as  a  wonderful  gift  from  God  who 
us  and  knows  our  needs. 

(Rev.)  Phil  M.  Tracy 
South  Portland,  Me. 

Diaconai  Service 

In  "Catholic  Women  Deacons"  (2/17), 
Phyllis  Zagano  has  presented  the  argu- 
ments superbly.  The  question,  Why  not 
ordain  women  deacons?  seems  unanswer- 
able. But  is  this  really  the  future  we  want 
for  the  church?  As  the  article  points  out, 
women  are  already  doing  diaconai  service. 


compete  for  Israel's  attention,  for  God 
required  total  commitment.  The  relation- 
ship forged  there  was  to  be  grounded  in 
righteousness  and  justice,  in  love  and 
mercy,  and  it  was  to  last  forever.  Who 
could  possibly  turn  down  such  an  offer? 
Still,  it  required  a  change  of  attitude  and 
behavior — and  tiiis  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Gospel  reading  distinguishes  even 
more  dramatically  between  the  newness  to 
which  we  are  called  and  the  old  life  that  we 
must  leave  behind.  It  is  the  difference 
between  sturdy  new  fabric  and  cloth  that 
has  already  lost  its  shape  and  quality.  It  is 
the  difference  between  robust  wine  and 
disintegrating  wineskins.  This  new  life  ol 
God's  forgiveness  and  love  cannot  be  con- 
tained within  the  negative  patterns  of  the 
old  life.  It  is  just  too  vibrant,  too  brimming 
with  possibilities. 


So  what's  the  rush  to  ordination? 
Representing  the  church  is  the  function  of 
the  people  who  are  the  church.  Since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  we  realize  it  does 
not  take  ordination  to  do  this.  The  most 
telling  principle,  "what  the  church  had 
done  in  the  past  the  church  may  do 
again,"  should  lead  us,  not  to  a  further 
opening  of  the  sacramental  orders,  but  to 
a  restriction.  We  have  more  than  enough 
clerics  now.  Why  not  look  to  a  time  when 
presbyters,  for  instance,  were  true  vicars  of 
die  bishop — sharing  in  his  supervisory 
role — not  tools  in  gathering  all  power, 
liturgical  and  governance,  into  the  hands 
of  central  authority?  Why  not  look  to  a 
time  when  "priesthood"  itself  was  limited 
to  Christ  alone,  and  we  all  do  the  work  of 
the  church,  in  charity  and  worship,  by 
"being  Jesus"? 

(Deacon)  Richard  Warren 
Toledo,  Ohio 

African  Catholicism 

I  read  widi  great  interest,  but  from  an 
African  background,  the  article  by  die 


The  Christians  of  Corinth  underwent 
this  transformation  of  life.  Their  change, 
despite  their  living  in  a  seaport  city  notori- 
ous for  its  licentiousness,  was  so  remark- 
able that  Paul  considered  them  his  "letter 
of  recommendation." 

Through  baptism,  each  of  us  is  born 
into  the  same  new  life  of  Christ,  a  life  that 
brings  with  it  new  responsibilities.  We  too 
are  called  to  live  lives  of  righteousness  and 
justice,  of  love  and  mercy.  As  in  Corinth, 
these  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  not 
always  cherished  in  our  world.  Too  often 
society  directs  us  to  "Do  unto  others 
before  they  can  do  unto  you"  or  to  live  by 
the  adages  "Don't  tread  on  me"  or  £ 
"Look(ing)  out  for  No.  1 ."  How  will  we  g 
respond  to  our  call?  Will  we  embrace  die  < 
opportunity  of  a  new  life?  Will  someone  £ 
ever  be  able  to  boast  of  our  fidelity  to  the  < 
Gospel? 


Rev.  Peter  Phan,  "The  Next  Christianity" 
(2/3).  It  was  obvious  that  the  writer  cor- 
rected perceptions  of  emerging  Asian 
Catholicism  that  he  felt,  and  with  reasons, 
were  misrepresented  by  Philip  Jenkins,  hi 
this  way  he  contributed  to  assuring  a  mea- 
sure of  balance  in  the  way  the  West  inade- 
quately talks  and  writes  of  the  so-called 
third  church.  Indications  are  that  there  can 
be  massive  ignorance  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion on  the  ground  in  these  areas  and, 
therefore,  unhelpful  overgeneralizations  of 
the  scenario  outside  the  Western  cultural 
zone. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  assuring  equal 
treaonent  of  the  experiences  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal areas,  this  brief  footnote  should  be  seen 
as  a  summons  to  look  again  and  attentively 
at  the  situation  of  the  church  in  Africa. 

It  could  be  misleading  to  dismiss  the 
situation  of  the  church  in  Africa  as  "being 
more  comfortable  with  notions  of  authori- 
ty and  spiritual  charisma  dian  with  newer 
ideas  of  consultation  and  democracy." 
Granted  a  Nigerian  military  dictator  once 
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Give  It  Up! 

Ash  Wednesday,  March  5,  2003 

Readings:  Jl  2:12-18;  Ps  51:3-6,12-14,17; 
2  Cor  5:20-6:2;  Mt  6:1-6,16-18 

A  steadfast  spirit  renew  withi?i  me 
(Ps  51:12) 

THE  PHRASE  "Give  it  up!"  sig- 
nals two  very  different  prac- 
tices, which  are  part  of  two 
equally  different  occasions. 
The  more  recent  meaning  is  a  call  to 
applaud  a  musical  or  dramatic  perfor- 
mance of  quality;  the  traditional  under- 
standing is  a  summons  to  penance,  par- 
ticularly during  Lent.  As  different  as 
these  meanings  may  appear  at  first 
glance,  each  can  point  to  an  important 
aspect  of  the  liturgical  season. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  of  Lent, 
the  first  readings  highlight  the  covenant 
relationship  that  God  establishes  with  the 
people,  while  the  epistles  and  Gospels 
constitute  an  album  of  snapshots  that 
capture  Jesus  bringing  God's  love  to  the 
world.  It  is  clear  that  the  readings  for 
Lent  focus  on  what  God  has  done  out  of 
love,  rather  than  on  what  we  might  do 


said  that  democracy  is  understood  differ- 
ently in  Africa  and  in  the  West,  yet  this 
strange  elucidation  does  not  wipe  away  the 
palaver  culture  that  predated  colonial 
Africa,  by  force  of  which  communal  deci- 
sions were  participatory.  Africans  then  felt 
that  a  decision  to  which  they  did  not  con- 
tribute their  ideas  was  not  binding  on 
them. 

Indeed  it  is  the  resurgence  of  this  pri- 
mal value  at  the  end  of  colonial  rule  that 
has  been  partially  responsible  for  the  politi- 
cal instability  that  has  marked  that  bur- 
geoning continent.  Each  ethnic  group 
wants  to  opt  out  from  a  country  created  by 
foreign  powers  without  the  vote  of  the 
people  themselves.  This  dynamic  of  being 
consulted  or  not  is  already  at  work  in  the 
resistances  to  bishops  being  appointed  who 
do  not  come  from  the  ethnic  groups  where 
the  dioceses  are  located.  But  as  a  non-self- 
financing  church,  the  faithful  endure  such 
appointments.  But  for  how  long? 

What  is  presently  incubating  in  Africa 
is  the  recovery  of  that  self-confidence  that 


out  of  guilt.  This  is  certainly  reason  for 
applause,  so  "Give  it  up!" 

The  readings  do  much  more  than  sim- 
ply describe  the  saving  action  of  God.  They 
call  us  to  respond  to  that  divine  magnanim- 
ity. Mercy  and  love  have  been  offered  to  us; 
our  acceptance  of  divine  solicitude  will 
prompt  us  to  change  the  sinfulness  of  our 
lives.  This  is  the  reason  for  our  penance,  so, 
if  necessary  "Give  it  up!" 

Prayer,  fasting  and  almsgiving  are  reli- 
gious disciplines  that  have  long  been  cher- 
ished in  many  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 
As  important  as  they  are,  they  are  not 
meant  to  be  merely  public  displays  of  per- 
sonal prowess.  In  today's  reading  from  Joel, 
God  charges  us,  "Rend  your  hearts,  not 
your  garments."  This  same  concern  for 
inner  integrity  is  clear  in  Jesus'  words  in  the 
Gospel:  Do  not  blow  the  horn  before  you; 
do  not  pray  in  order  to  be  noticed;  do  not 
let  others  know  that  you  are  fasting. 

While  prayer  is  always  relevant,  fasting 
and  almsgiving  have  lost  some  of  their  reli- 
gious significance  today.  Some  fast  in  order 
to  lose  weight;  others  give  to  charities  in 
order  to  claim  a  tax  write-off.  While  such 
practices  are  certainly  acceptable,  their 
motivation  can  hardly  be  called  religious. 

Today  we  may  have  to  discover  new 
ways  of  appreciating  fasting  and  almsgiv- 


existed  before  a  more  powerful  and 
aggressive  culture  enslaved  and  colonized 
the  continent.  Indications  are  that  in  both 
church  and  state,  this  confidence  to  take 
their  destiny  into  their  own  hands  is 
increasing  and  flourishing.  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  Africa  intends  once  again  to  take 
up  the  theological  and  administrative  lead- 
ership in  the  church  that  existed  in  the 
time  of  Clement  and  Origen,  of  Augustine 
and  Cyprian.  The  vibrations  of  this  goal 
are  palpable  to  people  who  follow  closely 
the  emerging  consciousness  of  being  the 
church  in  Africa. 

Luke  N.  Mbefo,  C.S.Sp. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Witness  to  Love 

"Christian  joy  is  not  tied  to  a  particular 
object,  but  to  the  experience  of  God's 
unconditional  love  for  us."  I  read  these 
words  of  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  O.P.,  in  the 
wonderful  interview  by  Daniel  Hartnett, 
S.J.,  (2/3),  yet  I  was  unable  to  move  to  joy. 
Like  many  of  your  readers,  I  am  finding  it 


ing.  Isaiah  once  wrote:  "This,  rather,  is  the 
fasting  that  I  wish:  releasing  those  bound 
unjustly,  untying  the  thongs  of  the  yoke; 
setting  free  the  oppressed"  (Is  58:6). 
Perhaps  today  our  covenant  with  God  is 
calling  us  to  care  more  deeply  for  children, 
even  those  who  are  not  our  own;  to  show 
greater  respect  for  the  cultural  or  religious 
diversity  within  which  we  live;  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  church  matters.  Perhaps 
instead  of  giving  our  money  to  others,  we 
are  being  asked  to  give  of  ourselves,  of  our 
time  or  of  our  talents. 

Lent  offers  us  a  graced  opportunity  to 
reevaluate  and  readjust  our  relationship 
with  God.  So,  give  it  up  for  that  relation- 
ship! Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 


praying  with  scripture 

•Prayerfully  renew  your  baptismal 
promises.  What  in  your  life  must  you 
"give  up"  in  order  to  live  the  new  life 
in  Christ? 

•Choose  one  or  two  works  of  justice, 
mercy  or  love  to  which  you  will  be 
faithful  during  Lent. 

•Consider  ways  that  you  can  give  of 
yourself  to  those  with  whom  you  live, 
or  work,  or  pray  or  play. 


increasingly  difficult  to  find  hope,  let  alone 
joy  with  our  reckless  rush  to  war.  I  know 
that  many  who  read  America  are  part  of 
the  larger  Ignatian  family,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  Ignatius'  radical  rejection  of 
violence  when  he  knelt  before  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat,  leaving  his  sword  at  the 
altar.  Ignatius  was  certainly  following  the 
rites  of  chivalry  and  chose  a  new  way  of 
life.  I  take  great  comfort  in  his  example, 
his  repudiation  of  the  lie  that  protecting 
"his  way  of  life"  could  ever  mean  killing 
his  enemies,  hi  that  dramatic  act,  he 
became  a  nonviolent  soldier,  using  every 
gift  at  his  command  to  draw  others  to 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  So  often  it  is 
said  that  the  first  casualty  of  war  is  truth; 
and  no  matter  how  distorted  things  may 
become  in  the  coming  months,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  began  his  witness  to  the  uncondi- 
tional love  of  God  in  die  paradigm  of 
peace  by  laying  down  his  sword. 

Joseph  P.  Carver,  S.J. 

Bronx,  N.Y. 
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Liberty  and  Access  for 


INTRODUCING  THE  BEAUMONT  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  an  extraordinary  example 
of  how  the  civil  justice  system  can  work  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  Foundation's  core  purpose  is  to  grant 
state-of-the  art,  internet-enabled,  wireless  computer  hardware 
to  Americans  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  educational 


organizations  to  provide  the  technical  support  to  utilize  it. 
Grants  from  the  Foundation  will  be  available  across  America. 
The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  was  created  with  funds 


generated  by  the  settlement  of  a  class  action  lawsuit.  The 
Foundation  believes  the  unique  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
created  can  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  class  action  settlements 


-fits  of  the  Internet,  and  to  collaborate  with  existing  successful       and  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  American  philanthropy. 


NOT-FOR-PROFIT  CORPORATION 


,o'g  on  to  www.bmtfoundarion.com  or  call  866.505.COMP 
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enry  J.  Hyde  on  the  Vatican's  Note 
on  Political  Participation 

Robert  F.  Drinan  on  Affirmative  Action 
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Of  Many  Things 


IM  vgine  a  dark  winter  morn- 
ing. A  line  of  poorly  dressed 
men — black,  white,  Latino — 
stretches  alongside  a  1920's 
brick  building  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan.  The  building  is 
the  Holy  Name  Centre,  and  the  men, 
most  of  them  homeless,  are  waiting 
to  take  showers  in  the  center's  base- 
ment. For  the  past  three  years,  I  have 
seen  this  same  scene  on  my  way  out 
or  the  building  each  morning  at  6 
a.m. 

The  center  has  been  at  its  present 
location  since  1938 — the  site  of  a  for- 
mer parochial  school.  But  it  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  a  century, 
operating  first  out  of  a  storefront  on 
the  Bowery,  and  then  in  a  slightly 
larger  building  nearby.  The  Bowery 
has  long  been  associated  with  so- 
called  flophouses  and  bars,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  alcoholics  and  others  on 
the  margins  of  society.  But  gentrifi- 
cation  has  cut  an  ever-widening 
swath  through  that  section  of  New 
York  City.  The  center's  director, 
Msgr.  John  Ahern,  spoke  to  me 
recently  about  these  and  related 
issues  from  the  perspective  of  its  long 
history  of  services  to  poor  people, 
which  are  now  threatened — even  as 
the  numbers  of  homeless  people  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  rise  and  as 
budget  cuts  make  services  scarcer. 

Although  its  pace  has  quickened 
dramatically,  the  forces  of  gentrifica- 
tion  had  already  come  into  play  when 
A4onsignor  Ahern  arrived  at  the  cen- 
ter two  decades  ago.  Then  as  now, 
well-off  neighbors  complained  to  him 
about  the  presence  of  the  often 

\  eled  men  who  came  for  assis- 

ce.  His  response  to  them:  "They 
2re  before  you."  He  has  held 
rand  ever  since.  But  in  defer- 
their  concerns  about  safety, 
-  ither  staff  member  stands 
e  men  (spiritually  as  well  as 
physically)  as  they  wait  in  line  for 
their  early  morning  showers. 

A  sig  tificant  number  of  those  who 
come  to  the  center  suffer  from  men- 
tal illness.  One  of  these  is  Bill  (not 
his  real  name),  whom  I  often  see 
asleep  by  the  side  door  of  the  build- 
ing when  1  leave  in  the  morning. 


Monsignor  Ahern  said  that  Bill  had 
recently  returned  from  one  of  his 
many  brief  stays  in  local  mental  facil- 
ities. "He  was  both  articulate  and 
engaged,"  he  said,  because  he  was 
still  benefiting  from  the  psychotropic 
medication  he  had  been  receiving. 
Once  out,  though,  Bill's  ritual 
includes  dumping  the  remainder  of 
his  medication  down  the  storm  drain 
at  the  corner  by  the  center.  Now  he 
is  once  again  virtually  catatonic. 

In  earlier  times,  Father  Ahern 
pointed  out,  hospitals  could  hold 
mentally  disturbed  people  like  Bill 
for  much  longer  periods.  With  the 
closing  of  many  of  them  in  the  1960's 
and  70's,  however,  Bill  became  part 
of  a  large  group  caught  up  in  quickly 
revolving  doors — brief  periods  of 
mental  treatment  and  then  back  to 
the  streets.  Community-based  facili- 
ties that  were  to  have  been  estab- 
lished when  the  big  mental  hospitals 
closed  never  materialized  for  lack  of 
funding. 

Of  the  once  numerous  Boweiy 
hotels,  where  rooms  could  be  rented 
for  a  few  dollars  a  night  (many  of  the 
men  in  the  shower  line  receive  mod- 
est government  checks),  only  a  few 
remain — again  because  of  the  upscale 
trend  in  housing  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  A  nearby  condominium  building 
close  to  completion  has  units  with 
prices  starting  at  a  million  dollars. 
The  real  estate  value  of  the  land  on 
which  the  center  stands  is  at  issue. 
Although  it  belongs  to  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto  parish,  its  ultimate  owner  is 
the  cash-strapped  Archdiocese  of 
New  York.  "I  would  love  this  place  to 
stay,"  Monsignor  Ahern  said,  not 
only  for  the  services  it  provides,  but 
also  "as  a  reminder  to  the  neighbors 
of  those  who  don't  live  as  well  as  they 
do." 

Even  were  the  center  to  relocate 
to  a  less  upscale  part  of  the  city,  he 
observed  that  the  Nimby  (not-in-my- 
backyard)  factor  would  be  hard  to 
overcome.  In  New  York  City  and 
around  the  country,  this  is  not  a 
hopeful  time  for  those  who  find 
themselves  pushed  to  the  margins  of 
their  communities. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Ever-Rising 
Hunger  and 
Homelessness 

Casting  A  dark  look  over  the  past  year, 
and  an  even  darker  look  at  what  lies  ahead, 
the  U.S.  mayors'  annual  Status  Repoit  on 
Hunger  and  Homelessness  predicts  a  rise  in 
both  throughout  the  countiy — an  increase 
that,  sadly,  is  already  well  under  way.  Released  in 
December,  the  report,  which  covers  25  cities,  notes  that 
during  2002  requests  for  emergency  food  and  shelter  both 
rose  so  dramatically  that  providers  in  many  cases  were 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  seeking  help.  Part  of  the 
blame  can  be  traced  to  the  economic  downturn,  accompa- 
nied as  it  is  by  a  fiscal  crisis  that  is  affecting  state  and  local 
governments  with  ever  greater  severity. 

Last  year,  an  average  of  30  percent  of  emergency  shel- 
ter requests  by  homeless  individuals  went  unmet.  The 
percentage  is  still  higher  for  homeless  families.  Even 
when  shelter  for  families  is  available,  life  in  emergency 
shelter  situations  takes  its  toll,  especially  on  children, 
uprooted  as  they  are  from  all  that  is  familiar  to  them.  The 
damaging  effects  can  be  especially  marked  when  family 
units  have  to  be  broken  up,  with  the  mother  and  the 
younger  children  in  one  shelter  and  older  boys  and  the 
father  placed  in  another.  Forty  percent  of  the  cities 
reported  that  this  kind  of  breakup  was  necessary.  Even  in 
Boston,  whose  overall  record  on  emergency  shelter  is 
good,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  tightened  its  eligibil- 
ity rules  for  family  shelter  accommodation.  Yet  the  need 
has  skyrocketed.  In  the  survey,  Boston  shelter  providers 
reported  that  whereas  three  years  ago  fewer  than  100 
families  were  placed  in  hotels  and  motels,  last  year  the 
number  rose  to  540. 

Making  matters  worse  in  what  might  be  seen  as  a  cruel 
pincer  effect,  as  the  economy  has  gone  downhill,  so  too 
have  donations  to  emergency  food  and  shelter  agencies 
declined.  Corresponding  declines  in  state  and  local  rev- 
enues have  led  to  a  weakening  in  the  very  kinds  of  safety- 
net  programs  most  needed  in  times  of  increased  hunger 
and  homelessness.  Immigrants  have  been  particularly 
affected  by  the  economic  downturn.  Many  had  been  work- 
ing in  service  industry  jobs  at  restaurants  and  hotels. 


These  industries,  however,  have  been  among  those  most 
affected  by  the  economic  downturn  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  2001 — a  factor  leading  to 
widespread  layoffs  of  service  workers.  But  because  of  their 
immigration  status,  the  undocumented  among  them  are 
ineligible  for  public  benefits  like  food  stamps,  which  are 
especially  important  in  hard  economic  times. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  both  hunger  and  home- 
lessness, the  mayors'  report  puts  housing  costs  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  The  lack  of  affordable  housing  is  a  perennial 
factor  in  both,  with  low-income  families  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  any  housing  at  all  often  spending  up  to 
half  their  income  on  rent  alone.  Food  and  other  necessities 
are  correspondingly  pared  back.  Not  surprisingly,  respon- 
dents from  all  the  survey  cities  reported  that  food  facili- 
ties— pantries  and  soup  kitchens — were  being  sought  out 
last  year  not  only  to  meet  emergency  needs,  but  also  as  a 
steady  source  of  food  over  extended  periods  of  time.  In  a 
harshly  related  twist,  because  donations  are  down,  food 
providers  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  curtail  both  the 
number  of  times  individuals  and  families  can  receive  assis- 
tance and  the  amounts  they  receive. 

besides  housing  costs,  city  officials  cite  a  number  of  other 
causes  for  die  increase  in  hunger  and  homelessness. 
Substance  abuse  and  mental  illness  stand  out  among  them, 
along  with  domestic  violence.  Low-paying  jobs  and  overall 
unemployment  also  enter  the  picture,  as  well  as  reduced 
public  benefits  and  child  care  costs. 

For  both  hunger  and  homelessness,  the  report  includes  a 
section  called  "Three  Specific  Things  die  Federal 
Government  Could  Do"  to  alleviate  the  hardship  caused  by 
these  twin  evils.  For  hunger,  a  majority  of  respondents  focus 
on  the  food  stamp  program:  raising  the  income  eligibility 
level,  encouraging  greater  participation  by  simplifying  die 
often  dauntingly  complex  application  forms  and  allowing 
undocumented  immigrants  to  apply.  For  homelessness,  the 
responses  overwhelmingly  call  on  the  federal  government  to 
increase  access  to  affordable  housing.  But  the  outlook  for 
housing  is  bleak.  Consider  the  plight  of  those  seeking  public 
housing.  Besides  the  years-long  waiting  lists  (seven  years  in 
Miami,  for  example),  the  National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition  reported  just  diis  past  January  that  not  only  are 
cuts  to  public  housing  funds  in  store,  but  also  cuts  to 
Section  8  vouchers  and  other  housing  programs. 

No  wonder  the  "forecast"  for  what  lies  ahead  is  so 
bleak.  This  very  bleakness  makes  the  administration's  pro- 
posed tax  cuts — cuts  that  will  limit  safety-net  services  still 
farther  even  as  they  benefit  the  wealthiest  Americans — all 
the  more  unconscionable. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Opposition  to  War  Based 
on  Morality  and  Political  Realities 

The  Vatican's  opposition  to  a  war 
against  Iraq  is  based  on  political  realism 
as  well  as  moral  arguments,  a  leading 
Vatican  official  said.  "From  the  outside, 
we  may  seem  like  idealists,  and  we  are, 
but  we  are  also  realists,"  Cardinal 
Angelo  Sodano,  Vatican  secretary  of 
state,  told  Italian  reporters  on  Jan.  29. 
"We  are  asking  for  reflection  not  only 
on  whether  a  war  would  be  just  or 
unjust,  moral  or  immoral,  but  also 
whether  it  is  opportune  to  irritate  a  bil- 
lion followers  of  Islam,"  he  said. 

"I  told  an  American  friend,  'Hasn't 
the  lesson  of  Vietnam  taught  you  any- 
thing?'" he  said.  The  cardinal  said  he 
appreciated  that  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
Sept.  11,  2001,  were  a  dramatic  tragedy 
and  a  trauma  for  the  United  States.  "But 
even  in  Afghanistan  things  are  not  going 
so  well.  For  this  reason,  one  must  insist 
on  asking  whether  a  war  would  be 
opportune,"  he  said. 

Cardinal  Sodano  also  repeated  the 
Vatican's  strong  moral  arguments 
against  a  U.S. -led  attack  on  Iraq.  "We 
are  against  the  war.  That  is  a  moral 
position,  and  there's  not  much  that 
needs  to  be  said  about  whether  [the  war] 
is  'preventive'  or  'nonpreventive.'  It's  an 
ambiguous  term.  Certainly  the  war  is 
not  defensive,"  he  said. 


Vatican  Questions  New  Age, 
Supports  Harry  Potter 

mgh  buying  crystals,  soaking  in  a 
i  v\  ith  aromatic  oils  or  listening  to 
usic  does  not  mean  one  embraces 
■  movement,  the  Vatican 
ns  who  buy  such  products 
I  ask  themselves  what  they  are 
ring.  "Almost  all  the  things  in  New 
Age  have  a  good  side,"  said  Archbishop 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue.  "Music  that  relaxes  you  is 
good,1  but  if  this  music  empties  prayer 
and  turns  into  just  listening  to  music 


YOUNG  WOMAN  LIGHTS  CANDLE  AT  MEMORIAL.  Liza  Williams,  11,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  holds  a  candle 
as  she  kneels  in  front  of  a  makeshift  memorial  outside  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston. 
Earlier  in  the  day  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  broke  apart  in  the  sky  over  Texas,  killing  the  seven 
astronauts  aboard.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


and  falling  asleep,  you  cannot  call  that 
prayer,"  he  said  at  a  press  conference  on 
Feb.  3  marking  the  release  of  a  Vatican 
"reflection"  on  the  New  Age  movement. 

Cardinal  Paul  Poupard,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Culture, 
which  produced  the  93 -page  document 
with  Archbishop  Fitzgerald's  office,  said 
the  growth  of  the  New  Age  movement 
is  a  response  to  people's  longing  for 
"peace,  harmony  and  reconciliation  with 
themselves,  with  others  and  with 
nature."  Its  success,  he  said,  must  be 
seen  as  a  wake-up  call  to  the  church.  "It 
is  obvious  the  church  must  ask  why  peo- 
ple go  looking  elsewhere  for  that  which 
we  believe  is  our  reason  for  being:  Jesus, 
the  bearer  of  the  water  of  life,"  the  car- 
dinal said. 

While  the  New  Age  label  has  been 
placed  on  everything  from  music  to  phi- 
losophy, the  Vatican  document  said,  in 
its  depths  it: 

•  opposes  institutional  religions; 

•  replaces  the  Judeo-Christian  profes- 
sion of  a  personal  God  with  an  intercon- 
nected cosmic  web  of  energy; 

•  denies  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 


Christ,  labeling  him  as  just  one  example 
of  a  man  who  attained  enlightenment; 

•  denies  the  existence  of  sin  and  evil, 
focusing  instead  on  bad  energy  or  igno- 
rance as  the  sources  of  personal  and 
societal  ills;  and 

•  promotes  self-realization  and  self- 
redemption,  denying  that  salvation  is  a 
gift  of  God. 

"We  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
magic  and  sorcery  are  being  promoted 
in  modern  culture,"  said  Teresa  Osorio 
Goncalves,  an  official  of  the  interreli- 
gious dialogue  office,  who  worked  on 
the  document.  "I  think  this  is  why  U.S. 
Protestants  reacted  so  strongly  to  'Harry 
Potter'" — the  books  by  J.  K.  Rowling 
and  the  films  based  on  the  books.  "The 
Catholic  reaction  has  been  more  bal- 
anced, looking  at  the  impact  on  chil- 
dren," she  said. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  us  grew  up  with- 
out the  imaginary  world  of  fairies,  magi- 
cians and  angels — they  are  not  evil,"  said 
the  Rev.  Peter  Fleetwood,  who  now 
works  at  the  Council  of  European 
Episcopal  Conferences.  Their  uses  in 
the  Harry  Potter  books  and  films,  he 
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said,  are  "not  a  banner  for  an  anti- 
Christian  ideology.. .but  are  used  to 
teach  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil....  I  see  absolutely  no  problem  with 
Harry  Potter,"  he  said. 

On  the  surface,  the  New  Age  concern 
for  the  environment  and  its  promotion 
of  interreligious  tolerance  are  positive, 
Cardinal  Poupard  said,  and  they  are 
concerns  shared  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  New  Age  sees  the  earth  as 
Gaia,  a  goddess,  and  promotes  a  univer- 
sal religion  in  which  all  traces  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  God  will  be  erased. 
"What  worries  me  is  that  many  people 
involved  in  certain  types  of  oriental  or 
indigenous  spirituality  are  not  truly  able 
to  be  fully  aware  of  what  is  hidden 
behind"  the  New  Age  agenda,  he  said. 


Vatican  Issues  Norms  Prohibiting 
Transsexuals  in  Religious  Orders 

The  Vatican  has  sent  superiors  of  reli- 
gious orders  a  confidential  document 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  transsexuals 
to  consecrated  life  and  requiring  expul- 
sion or  suspension  of  religious  who 
undergo  "sex-change"  operations. 

Citing  the  issue's  complexity  and 
the  danger  of  scandal,  the  document 
instructs  superiors  of  men's  and 
women's  religious  orders  to  submit 
cases  of  transsexualism  to  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  which  was  des- 
ignated by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  han- 
dle all  such  cases  to  ensure  uniformi- 
ty. The  three-page  document  was  pre- 
pared by  the  doctrinal  congregation 
and  sent  to  superiors. 

The  text  defines  transsexualism  as  a 
psychic  disorder  of  a  person  whose 
anatomical  sexual  makeup  is  clearly 
defined  but  who  develops  "the  convic- 
tion of  finding  him/herself  in  a  mistaken 
body,"  in  extreme  cases  desiring  to 
undergo  a  "sex-change"  operation  to 
acquire  the  opposite  sex's  external  sexual 
organs.  The  new  organs  have  no  repro- 
ductive function. 

When  submitting  cases,  the  docu- 
ment said,  superiors  should  include  the 
subject's  entire  clinical  file,  "or  at  least 
the  documents  related  to  the  psycho- 
logical testing  together  with  clinical 
assessments  regarding  the  chromosomal 
identity  of  the  person." 


Study  Finds  Priests'  Salaries  Low, 
But  Financial  Security  Is  Better 

Catholic  priests  rank  near  the  bottom  of 
the  pay  scale  when  it  comes  to  compen- 
sation for  members  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  but  the  Catholic  Church  offers 
the  best  model  for  "financial  quality  of 
life,"  according  to  a  new  Duke 
University  study.  The  study,  co- 
authored  by  the  Rev.  Becky  McMillan, 
associate  director  of  Duke  Divinity 
School's  Pulpit  &  Pew  research  project, 
says  the  church's  provision  for  job  secu- 
rity, benefits  and  allowances  for  priests 
makes  the  Catholic  Church  one  of  the 
more  socially  just  in  providing  compen- 
sation plans.  Rev.  McMillan  is  a 
Methodist  minister  and  a  labor  eco- 
nomics instructor  at  Duke. 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  very  resis- 
tant to  the  forces  of  the  free  market," 
she  told  The  Texas  Catholic.  "Priests 
are  cared  for.  Congregations  get  pas- 
toral leadership  regardless  of  income. 
It's  more  in  line  with  the  economic  jus- 
tice and  equity  norms  that  are  expressed 
in  the  mission  of  the  Gospel." 

In  2002  the  National  Association  of 
Church  Business  Administration  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Priests'  Councils 
did  their  own  surveys.  Both  show 
Catholic  pastors  receive  far  less  than  the 
average  base  salary  of  Protestant  senior 
pastors. 

When  the  business  administration 
group  recently  completed  its  biennial 
survey,  it  found  the  average  pastor  in  the 
Catholic  Church  has  a  total  taxable 
income  of  $31,465.  That  is  less  than  half 
the  compensation  of  Lutheran  senior 
pastors,  whose  average  income  is 
$76,247.  An  Episcopalian  senior  pastor 
receives  the  largest  average  salary, 
$110,192. 

But  Rev.  McMillan  said  those  num- 
bers are  deceiving.  There  is  a  significant 
difference  between  base  salary  and  "a 
better  financial  quality  of  life,"  she  said. 
Regardless  of  parish  size,  most  Catholic- 
priests  have  no  family  for  which  to  pro- 
vide, she  said.  They  also  usually  have 
their  room,  board  and  pension  covered 
by  their  parish,  have  their  seminary 
training  costs  covered  by  the  diocese 
and  are  compensated  for  continuing 
education.  For  most  Protestant  pastors, 
all  those  expenses  must  come  out  of 
salaries,  she  said,  as  well  as  the  costs  of 


supporting  a  family.  Their  base  salary  is 
higher,  Rev.  McMillan  said,  but  it  often 
is  not  enough:  "The  vast  majority  of 
Protestant  pastors  are  serving  [small] 
congregations  and  earning  a  bare  mini- 
mum salary  with  no  fringe  benefits." 

Many  Protestant  churches  "rely  on 
the  free  market.  Supply  and  demand  of 
pastors  determines  the  pastor's  salary," 
she  said.  "As  an  economist,  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  in  that  efficiency.  As  a  min- 
ister, I  have  a  problem  with  that  being 
the  overall  guiding  force. 

When  you  rely  on  the  free  market," 
she  added,  "you  start  seeing  smaller 
churches  no  longer  being  provided  pas- 
toral leadership.  Bigger  churches  vie 
for  superstar  pastors  by  offering  higher 
salaries." 

Vatican  Considers  Guidelines  to 
Help  Bishops  Assess  Apparitions 

In  response  to  a  boom  in  reported 
Marian  apparitions  and  other  "private 
revelations,"  the  Vatican  is  preparing 
new  guidelines  to  help  bishops  judge 
such  phenomena  and,  in  some  cases, 
curb  the  enthusiasm  of  their  followers. 

Officials  of  the  Vatican's  Congre- 
gation for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith 
said  in  January  they  were  updating  a 
set  of  25-year-old  guidelines  because 
of  new  risks  and  a  need  for  greater 
doctrinal  clarity — especially  in  places 
where  lay  groups  have  rallied  around 
the  apparitions  in  defiance  of  local 
bishops. 


News  Briefs 

•  Oregon  voters  on  Jan.  28  turned  down 
a  church-backed  relief  plan  for  schools, 
public  safety  and  the  state's  most  vulner- 
able citizens.  Measure  28,  which  would 
have  raised  income  taxes  for  the  next 
three  years,  failed  55-to-45  percent. 

•  The  Vatican  confirmed  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  would  meet  with  Iraqi 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  at 
the  Vatican  on  Feb.  1 4. 

•  As  America  went  to  press,  the  docu- 
ment on  women  deacons  by  the 
International  Theological  Commission 
that  is  analyzed  by  Phyllis  Zagano  in  this 
issue  was  published  in  La  Civilta 

Cattolica.  

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Bishop  Thomas  J.  Olmsted  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  speaks  at  a  pro-life  rally  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Topeka.  Kan.,  on  Jan.  22. 


Reflections  on  a  Vatican  Statement 


Catholics  in  Political  Life 


-  BY  HENRY  J.  HYDE- 

The  Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  headed  by  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
issued  on  Jan.  16  a  document,  dated  Nov.  24,  2002,  entitled  "Doctrinal  Note  on  Some  Questions 
Regarding  the  Participation  of  Catholics  in  Political  Life. " 

At  Americas  invitation,  Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde,  a  Republican  from  Illinois  who  is 
a  Catholic  and  a  veteran  holder  of  public  office,  has  set  down  the  following  reflections  prompted 
by  the  Vatican's  statement.  Since  1914  Congressman  Hyde  has  represented  the  6th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  which  includes  much  of  suburban  Chicago.  He  is  cwrently  chainnan  of  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee. 

■  ^  he  doctrinal  note  issued  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith  addresses  some  of  ^he  most  urgent  "issues  beneath  the  issues" 
in  American  public  life  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  the  doctrinal  note  does  is  to 
remind  all  of  us,  irrespective  of  party  or  political  philosophy,  that 
democracy  is  not  a  machine  that  can  run  by  itself.  Democracy  is  not  a  matter  of  simply 
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getting  the  procedure  of  government — legislative,  execu- 
tive, judicial — right.  Democracy  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
procedures,  and  democracy  requires  more  of  us  than  proce- 
dural imagination  and  finesse. 

Following  the  lead  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  note  asks 
some  hard  questions  about  the  cultural  foundations  of 
democracv.  Can  democracy  survive  in  a  radically  skeptical 
culture  in  which  students  in  our  most  prestigious  schools 
are  regularly  taught  that  no  one  can  know  the  truth  of  any- 
thing (including,  presumably,  the  moral  superiority  of 
democracy)?  Can  democracy  thrive  in  a  radically  relativistic 
culture  in  which  "tolerance"  means  ignoring  differences 
rather  than  engaging  differences  and  thrashing  them 
out?  Can  democracy  "long  endure"  (as  Abraham  Lincoln 
put  it  at  Gettysburg)  in  a  thoroughly  utilitarian  culture  in 
which  human  life  is  considered  just  another  commodity, 
something  to  be  assessed  and  valued  according  to 
whether  it  "works"  or  is  "burdensome"?  The  doctrinal 
note  suggests  that  democracy  is  imperiled — that  demo- 
cratic procedures  cannot  really  "promote  the  general 
welfare,"  as  our  Constitution  puts  it — under  these  cul- 
tural conditions.  I  think  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  head 
of  the  congregation,  is  right.  So  would  the  American 
founders  and  framers.  So  would  Lincoln.  And  so  would 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

A  culture  is  the  product  of  many  ideas.  The  doctrinal 
note  reminds  us  that  the  idea  of  the  human  person  in  a 
given  culture  is  crucial  to  that  culture's  capacity  to  sus- 
tain democracy.  A  culture  that  cherishes  human  life  from 
conception  until  natural  death  is  a  culture  that  has  rec- 
ognized the  innate  dignity  and  inestimable  value  of  every 
human  life — and  that  is  the  kind  of  culture  that  can  sus- 
tain democratic  commitments  to  civility,  decency  and 
true  tolerance,  even  as  it  provides  robust  legal  protection 
for  the  inalienable  right  to  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cul- 
ture that  devalues  lives  it  finds  awkward  or  distressing, 
unplanned  or  unwanted,  is  a  culture  that  cannot  sustain 
democracy  over  the  long  haul. 

Why?  Because,  as  the  doctrinal  note  reminds  us,  that 
kind  of  culture  is  morally  incoherent.  And  a  morally  inco- 
herent culture  is  going  to  do  morally  reprehensible 
things — like  declare  that  some  human  beings  are  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  community  of  common  care  and 
concern,  to  be  disposed  of  at  another's  will.  How? 
Through  abortion  and  euthanasia,  in  which  the  strong  and 
fit  (and  wealthy)  "solve"  the  "problem"  posed  by  the  weak 
and  defenseless  (and  costly)  we  deem  burdensome.  That 
kind  of  "problem-solving"  is  just  as  incompatible  with 
democracy  as  the  institution  of  slavery  was,  and  for  the 
same  reason — a  desperately  defective  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
human  life. 

I  am  also  grateful  that  the  doctrinal  note  takes  on  one 


of  the  canards  that  has  confused  the  debate  over  the  life 
issues  for  30  years — the  falsehood  that  Catholics  who 
work  for  legal  protection  for  the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn 
are  sectarians  who  are  somehow  "imposing  their  views"  on 
a  pluralistic  society.  As  the  doctrinal  note  bluntly  states, 
the  Catholic  commitment  to  the  right  to  life  is  "not  a 
question  of  'confessional  values,'"  because  the  moral  logic 
that  underwrites  the  Catholic  position  is  a  matter  of  the 
"natural  moral  law" — which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  right-to-life  position  can  be  engaged  by  anyone  willing 
to  work  their  way  through  a  rational  moral  argument. 

And  that,  parenthetically,  is  why  pro-lifers  represent 
the  great  civil  rights  cause  of  the  2 1st  century.  The  pro-life 
movement  makes  genuinely  public  arguments,  based  on 
publicly  accessible  moral  reasoning,  about  public  goods — 
the  legal  protection  of  indisputably  human  beings.  The 
pro-life  movement  argues  that  everyone  who  is  a  member 
of  the  political  community  called  the  United  States  of 
America  deserves  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  an  America  that  denies  that 
equal  protection  is  not  an  America  being  true  to  itself. 

Citing  John  Paul  IPs  encyclical  Evangelium  Vitae  ("The 
Gospel  of  Life,"  1995),  the  doctrinal  note  reminds  those  of 
us  in  national  and  state  legislatures  that  the  legal  defense 
of  the  inalienable  right  to  life  is  a  "duty"  and  that  lawmak- 
ers have  a  "grave  and  clear  obligation  to  oppose"  laws  that 
compromise  the  right  to  lite.  Put  that  clear  moral  teaching 
into  a  distinctively  American  context,  and  the  stakes  are 
abundantly  clear.  Let  me  describe  them  bluntly:  Catholic 
legislators  who  vote  to  maintain  the  current  regime  of 
abortion-on-demand  in  the  United  States,  or  who  vote  to 
legalize  euthanasia,  or  who  vote  to  authorize  medical 
research  on  human  embryos,  are  in  a  position  morally 
identical  to  that  of  Catholic  legislators  who  resisted  deseg- 
regation in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Period.  The  political 
shelter  of  "I  am  personally  opposed,  but  I  cannot  impose 
my  views  on  a  pluralistic  society"  has  collapsed  of  its  own 
moral  incoherence— and  of  its  own  incompatibility  with 
core  American  values. 

The  doctrinal  note  is  also  a  helpful  reminder  that  the 
ordained  leadership  of  the  church  has  a  different  role  in 
the  public  square  than  lay  Catholics.  I  welcome  the  note's 
statement  that  "it  is  not  the  church's  task  to  set  forth  spe- 
cific political  solutions — and  even  less  to  propose  a  single 
solution  as  the  acceptable  one — to  temporal  questions 
that  God  has  left  to  the  free  and  responsible  judgment  of 
each  person."  The  church's  ordained  leaders  are  to  teach 
the  principles  of  Catholic  social  doctrine.  Lay  Catholics, 
especially  those  who  have  taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  and  executive  leadership,  are  to  apply  those 
principles  according  to  their  "free  and  responsible  judg- 
ment." 
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Thus  something  is  awry  when  the  voice  of  the  church 
is  most  often  identified  with  specific  policies  that  are 
matters  of  contingent  judgment  (such  as  questions  of  wel- 
fare reform  or  foreign  policy),  and  not  with  the  articula- 
tion of  principles.  When  the  bishops  are  widely  perceived 
in  Washington  and  in  state  capitols  as  yet  another  reli- 
gious lobby,  rather  than  as  compelling  teachers,  some- 
thing is  awry.  The  argument  that  Catholic  principles  can 
be  heard  only  if  the  bishops  "illustrate"  the  principles 
through  specific  policy  prescriptions  cannot  be  sustained 
any  longer.  Precisely  the  opposite  has  happened:  the  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  clearly  heard,  and  the  bishops  are 
often  regarded  as  another  political  pressure  group.  That 
may  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  some.  But  it  is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  vision  of  Catholic  political  participation 
developed  by  this  note,  and  by  the  magisterium  of  John 
Paul  II. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  also  like  to  say  something 
about  the  current  debate  over  Iraq.  I  think  it  is  a  sign  of 
civic  health  that  Americans  have  instinctively  reached  for 
just  war  categories  in  trying  to  sort  our  this  grave  prob- 
lem: Is  ours  a  "just  cause"?  What  is  the  "legitimate 
authority"  that  can  authorize  the  use  of  armed  force?  Is 
the  use  of  force  a  "last  resort,"  and  have  other  means  of 
resolving  this  lethal  situation  been  exhausted?  Yet, 
reviewing  these  just  war  criteria  as  they  are  summarized 
in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1992),  I  note  that, 


just  after  that  summary,  the  catechism  states:  "The  evalu- 
ation of  these  criteria  for  moral  legitimacy  belongs  to  the 
prudential  judgment  of  those  who  have  responsibility  for 
the  common  good"  (No.  2309).  That  means  statesmen, 
not  clergymen  or  scholars,  have  the  final  responsibility 
for  assessing  whether  the  criteria  of  a  just  war  have  been 
and  can  be  met.  Let  us  all  keep  that  sentence  from  the  cat- 
echism in  mind  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

The  great  divide  in  American  public  life  today  is  not 
so  much  between  left  and  right  or  between  political  par- 
ties. It  is  between  those  who  think  of  democracy  merely 
as  an  ensemble  of  procedures  and  those  who  think  of 
democracy  as  a  matter  of  substance — an  ongoing  experi- 
ment in  a  people's  capacity  to  be  self-governing.  By 
demonstrating  how  the  substantive  understanding  of 
democracy  arises,  not  from  sectarian  or  confessional  pre- 
suppositions, but  from  the  moral  law  written  on  the 
human  heart,  the  doctrinal  note  makes  a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  the  reflections  of  all  thoughtful  Americans. 

For  too  long  in  our  national  history,  the  question — 
sometimes  cruelly  overt,  sometimes  subtle — was,  "Is 
Catholicism  compatible  with  democracy?"  As  the  doctrinal 
note  makes  clear,  the  real  question  is,  "Can  democracy  long 
endure  if  it  ignores  the  truth  about  the  human  person?" 
That  is  a  publicly  accessible  truth,  and  Catholics  in  America 
should  be  grateful  and  proud  that  their  church  proposes 
that  truth,  in  and  out  of  season,  in  American  public  life.  ES 
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Church  (herder  &  Herder,  2000),  winner  of  a  2001  Catholic 
Press  Association  Book  Award  and  of  the  2002  College 
Theology  Society  Book  Award.  She  teaches  religious  studies  at 
Hofstra  University,  Hempstead,  New  York.  This  article  is 
excerpted  from  remarks  delivered  at  the  Vanderbilt  Divinity 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Nov.  11,  2002. 


en  Deacons 


i 


ised.  While  that  document  remains  unpublished,  an 
cle  published  in  Orientalia  Christiana  Periodica  in 
4  by  then-commission  member  Cipriano  Vagaggini 
eluded  that  the  ordination  of  women  deacons  in  the 
y  church  was  sacramental.  What  the  church  had  done 
™  die  past,  he  suggested,  the  church  may  do  again.  Other 
scholars,  before  and  after  Vagaggini,  have  reached  similar 
conclusions,  but  the  current  document  only  refers  to  the 
debate  and  strenuously  avoids  concluding  that  women 
ever  received  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders. 

What  is  unfortunately  clear  is  that  the  new  document  is 
both  carefully  nuanced  and  fundamentally  flawed  by  a  need 
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to  prove  its  unstated  point:  that  women  never  were 
ordained  and  never  can  be  ordained.  The  study  omits  a 
large  body  of  historical-theological  evidence  that  women 
were  sacramentally  ordained.  It  also  tries  to  argue  that  the 
diaconate's  participation  in  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders 
eliminates  women,  latching  on  to  language  that  implies  that 
the  deacon,  like  the  priest,  is  so  configured  to  Christ  that 
women  are  eliminated. 

One  commission  member  explained  privately  that  the 
salient  points  in  the  ongoing  conversation  over  the  years,  as 
the  document  grew  from  18  to  70  pages,  were:  1)  What  did 
women  deacons  do?  2)  Were  women  deacons  ever  sacra- 
mentally ordained?  3)  Does  the  ordained  diaconate  share  in 
the  sacrament  of  order?  4)  Does  the  ordained  diaconate 
share  in  the  sacrament  of  order  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  part 
of  the  sacerdotal  priesthood?  This  last  point  caused  deep 
debate  within  the  commission. 

What  Did  Women  Deacons  Do? 

While  the  work  of  women  deacons — always  rooted  in  the 
word,  the  liturgy  and  charity — differed  regionally,  the 
fact  of  women  deacons  is  undeniable.  The  commission 
recognizes  that  St.  Paul  called  Phoebe  a  deacon  (not  a 
deaconess)  of  the  church  at  Cenechrae.  But  the  commis- 
sion ignores  or  relegates  to  footnotes  significant  epi- 
graphical  and  literary  evidence.  There  is  a  scattershot 
approach  in  the  document  to  what  is  known  about 
ordained  women,  and  a  general  attitude  that  all  persons 
called  "deacon"  are  male,  even  though  women  deacons  of 
the  early  church  were  called  by  their  job  title. 

The  commission  states  at  the  outset,  citing  Cardinal 
Walter  Kasper,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  few  histori- 
cal facts  and  make  an  argument,  yet  that  is  clearly  what  it 
attempts  even  as  it  recognizes  deaconesses  as  one  of  "the 
two  branches  of  the  diaconate."  Over  40  years  ago 
Cardinal  Jean  Danielou,  a  French  Jesuit,  noted  four  min- 
isterial areas  of  women  deacons:  1)  evangelization,  cate- 
chesis  and  spiritual  direction,  2)  liturgical  roles  equiva- 
lent to  porter,  acolyte,  lector  and  deacon,  3)  care  of  the 
sick,  including  anointing  and  4)  liturgical  prayer. 
Danielou  actually  argued  that  women  sacramentally 
anointed  the  sick,  citing  Epiphanius:  "the  woman  deacon 

delegated  by  the  priest  to  perform  his  ministry  for 
raises  a  deeper  question  and  underlies  the 
mbedded  in  the  document:  can  women  be 
given  the  power  of  holy  orders? 

»talh  I  srdained? 
As  time  and  practice  accrued,  women  were  ordained  to 
the  diaconate  in  rituals  identical  to  those  used  to  ordain 
men  to  the  diaconate.  The  ordination  ritual  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  for  women  deacons,  codified  by 


the  Councils  of  Nicea  (325)  and  Chalcedon  (421)  begins: 
"O  bishop,  you  shall  lay  hands  on  her  in  the  presence  of 
the  presbytery."  Perhaps  the  oldest  known  complete  rite 
of  ordination  for  women  deacons,  a  mid-eighth  century 
Byzantine  manuscript  known  as  Barbarini  336,  requires 
that  women  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  within  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  proximity  to  the  altar  indicating  the  fact  of  a 
true  ordination. 

The  commission  recognizes  only  a  nonsacramental 
"ordination"  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  "dea- 
conesses," by  implication  a  minor  order.  In  discussing  this 
point,  the  commission  does  not  mention  the  scholarship  of 
its  former  member,  Cipriano  Vagaggini,  except  in  a  foot- 
note referring  to  the  famous  debate  about  women  deacons 
of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  that  included  Vagaggini, 
Roger  Gryson  and  Aime  Georges  Martimort.  Gryson  car- 
ried out  a  definitive  exploration  of  texts  and  concluded  that 
women  were  sacramentally  ordained.  Martimort  argued 
against  that  interpretation.  It  is  telling  how  carefully  the 
Commission  follows  Martimort,  as  well  as  more  recent 
writings  by  a  subcommittee  member,  Gerhard  Muller. 

Share  in  the  Sacrament  of  Order? 

Echoing  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  commission  finds  that 
the  majority  theological  opinion  since  the  12th  century 
supports  the  sacramentality  of  the  diaconate  and  says  this 
finding  must  be  considered  in  propositions  regarding 
women  deacons.  The  not-so-hidden  agenda  of  the  docu- 
ment— to  prove  that  the  diaconate  shares  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  order  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  women — is  not 
magisterial  teaching.  As  the  document  repeats  several 
times,  the  deacon  is  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood  but 
to  the  ministry  ("non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  ministerium"). 

The  study  notes  that  the  documents  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  presuppose  the  sacramentality  of  both 
modes  of  the  diaconate  (permanent  and  transitional).  It 
then  devotes  considerable  space  to  distinguishing 
between  how  the  priest  acts  in  persona  Christi  capitis  ("in 
the  person  of  Christ,  head  [of  the  church]")  and  a  new 
term  this  document  uses  to  describe  how  the  deacon  acts, 
in  persona  Christi  servi  ("in  the  person  of  Christ  servant"). 
If  in  persona  Christi  capitis  cannot  be  applied  to  a  woman, 
then  in  persona  Christi  with  any  extension  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  woman,  argues  the  document. 

The  commission's  somewhat  tortured  logic  in  this 
respect — splitting  and  then  rejoining  the  concept  of 
Christ-head  and  Christ-servant — does  not  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  the  diaconate  as  a  separate  and  per- 
manent vocation  and  part  of  the  sacrament  of  order. 
Neither  does  the  new  term  in  persona  Christi  servi  reflect 
traditional  magisterial  teaching,  which  presents  the  dea- 
con as  the  representative  of  the  church. 


iff 
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Part  of  the  Sacerdotal  Priesthood? 

The  unstated  fear  evident  in  the  document  is  the  specter 
of  women  priests:  If  you  can  ordain  a  woman  a  deacon, 
you  can  ordain  a  woman  a  priest.  The  commission  argues 
that  if  the  diaconate  is  part  of  the  sacerdotal  priesthood, 
women  are  excluded  from  the  diaconate.  But  such  an 
argument  could  backfire.  There  is  overwhelming  histori- 
cal evidence  that  women  were  ordained  deacons  by  bish- 
ops intending  to  perform  a  sacrament.  If  women  were 
sacramentally  ordained  deacons  and  the  diaconate  shares 
in  the  sacerdotal  priesthood  (as  the  commission  argues), 
then  women  have  already  shared  in  the  sacerdotal  priest- 
hood. I  am  not  arguing  for  women  priests,  only  pointing 
out  that  the  argument  seems  to  do  so. 

As  for  the  diaconate,  the  universally  accepted  theolo- 
gy of  the  diaconate  shows  the  deacon  acting  in  the  name 
of  Christ  in  his  church,  as  opposed  to  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  head  of  the  church.  The  document,  however,  does 
all  it  can  to  conjoin  the  three  grades  of  order.  The  clear 
attempt  to  define  the  sacrament  of  order  narrowly,  at  any 
level,  as  part  of  the  (male)  priesthood  of  Christ  to  which 
women  need  not  apply,  makes  church  teachings  about  the 
equality  of  all  persons  less  credible.  Aside  from  the  insin- 
uation that  women  cannot  represent  Christ,  even  as  ser- 
vant (cannot  act  in  persona  Christi  servi)  the  commission 
ignores  the  essential  weaknesses  of  in  persona  Christi  the- 
ology. In  fact,  the  humanity  of  Christ  overcomes  the  lim- 
itations of  gender,  and  no  church  document  argues  an 
ontological  distinction  among  humans  except  documents 
that  address  the  question  of  ordination.  This  view  is  not 
likely  to  dampen  growing  worldwide  enthusiasm  for 
women  deacons. 

What  Now? 

The  genuine  question,  "Why  not?"  has  remained  con- 
stant since  Vatican  II.  In  1985  the  late  Basil  Cardinal 
Hume,  archbishop  of  Westminster  and  president  of  the 
episcopal  conferences  of  Europe,  told  an  Italian  journal 
he  would  be  very  happy  if  the  church  decided  to  ordain 
women  deacons.  Women  already  exercise  the  diaconate, 
he  said,  and  the  diaconate  is  not  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
priesthood. 

"Why  not?"  remains  the  mantra  as  more  evidence  of 
an  unbroken  tradition  of  ordaining  women  deacons  sur- 
faces in  the  churches  of  the  East,  whose  apostolic  succes- 
sion and  orders  are  noted  in  Vatican  II's  "Decree  on 
Ecumenism"  (1964).  Sister  Hripsime,  a  woman  deacon 
who  was  ordained  by  the  Armenian  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  assisted  in  liturgies  in  the  United 
States  many  years  ago,  is  alive  today.  The  current 
Armenian  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  His  Beatitude 
Archbishop  Mesrob  II,  has  spoken  favorably  of  ordaining 


more  women  deacons.  Further,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  ordained  monastic  women  deacons  through  the 
1950s  and  Bartholomew,  ecumenical  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  1996  said  it  is  always  possible  to  return 
to  this  "ancient  tradition  of  the  church." 

Both  here  and  abroad  the  call  for  women  deacons  con- 
tinues to  intensify.  The  Joint  Synod  of  the  Dioceses  of 
Germany  has  asked  several  times  since  1975  to  ordain 
women  deacons.  A  1995  report  of  the  Canon  Law  Society 
of  America  noted  that  ordination  "would  open  the  way  for 
women  to  exercise  diaconal  service  in  the  teaching,  sanc- 
tifying and  governing  functions  of  the  church,  and  would 
make  them  capable  of  holding  ecclesiastical  office  now 
open  to  deacons  but  closed  to  lay  persons."  Last  summer, 
a  reader  survey  by  the  magazine  U.S.  Catholic  found 
widespread  support  for  women  deacons. 

But  this  new  document  of  the  International 
Theological  Commission  joins  other  negative  signals  from 
Rome.  The  "Notification  on  the  Diaconal  Ordination  of 
Women"  of  September  2002  stated  that  "it  is  not  licit  to 
enact  initiatives  which,  in  some  way,  aim  to  prepare 
[women]  candidates  for  diaconal  ordination."  The  notifi- 
cation, an  administrative  message,  was  aimed  at  the  bish- 
ops of  Germany  and  Austria,  who  indeed  are  preparing 
women  for  the  diaconate  in  programs  they  control. 

I  believe  that  the  arguments  set  forth  in  my  book  Holy 
Saturday  are  still  valid.  Men  and  women  are  ontologically 
equal.  The  church  has  given  reasons  why  women, 
although  ontologically  equal  to  men,  may  not  be  ordained 
to  the  priesthood,  but  the  judgment  that  women  cannot 
be  ordained  priests  does  not  apply  to  the  question  of 
whether  women  can  be  ordained  deacons.  Women  are 
now  called  and  have  been  called  in  the  past  to  the  dia- 
conate. There  are  stronger  arguments  from  Scripture, 
history,  tradition  and  theology  that  women  may  be 
ordained  deacons  than  that  women  may  not  be  ordained 
deacons.  Women  have  continually  served  the  church  in 
diaconal  ministry,  whether  ordained  to  such  service  or 
not.  The  ordained  ministry  of  service  by  women  is  neces- 
sary to  the  church — that  is,  to  both  the  people  of  God  and 
the  hierarchy.  As  a  result,  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
diaconate  is  possible. 

Before  the  Vatican  issued  Georges  Cottier's  com- 
ments, the  Rev.  Thomas  Norris,  a  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  Ireland  who  is  a  member  of  the  commission, 
affirmed  that  the  question  of  restoring  the  female  dia- 
conate was  left  open.  "It  will  remain  a  matter  for  the  mag- 
isterium  of  the  church  to  decide,"  he  said.  Fifteen  years 
ago  in  New  York  City,  I  asked  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger 
the  same  question:  Will  the  church  return  to  the  tradition 
of  ordaining  women  deacons?  He  responded  that  it  was 
"under  study."  For  how  long?  S 
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Justice  and  Equality 


Should  the  Supreme  Court  uphold  affirmative  actiom 


BY  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 


THE  INTRACTABLE  question 
of  allowing  affirmative 
action  to  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  students  for  col- 
lege admission  will  finally  be  settled  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Two 
cases  invoking  plaintiffs  denied  admis- 
sion at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
allegedly  because  they  are  white,  will  be 
decided  by  the  High  Court  before  the 
end  of  June  2003. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled 
directly  on  this  issue  since  the  Bakke 
decision  in  1968.  In  that  decision  the 
court  invalidated  an  arrangement  at  the 
University  of  California  because,  the 
court  found,  it  involved  quotas.  But  in  a 
famous  concurring  view  by  Justice  Lewis 
Powell,  it  allowed  colleges  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  affirmative  action  in  order  to  guarantee  diversity  in 
the  university  community. 

Before  analyzing  the  clashing  views  on  this  tormenting 
question,  I  feel  I  should  reveal  my  bias.  The  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center,  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution 
established  in  1870,  refused  to  accept  any  black  Americans 
until  1953.  Georgetown  looked  upon  itself  as  a  southern 
university  and,  like  Duke,  Vanderbilt  and  Tulane,  admitted 
only  whites.  Indeed,  there  were  no  southern  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, public  or  private,  that  admitted  black  students. 
During  the  years  from  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
1954,  more  than  100  all-black  colleges  were  established. 
Discrimination  based  on  race  alone  was  outlawed  in 
in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  Shortly  afterward, 
rgetown  University  Law  Center  adopted  a  vigorous 
program  to  make  restitution  for  its  near  century  of  denying 
entry  to  nonwhites.  Some  12  percent  of  its  student  popula- 
tion are  now  black — the  same  percentage  as  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  As  a  result,  Georgetown  produces  some  55  black 
American  lawyers  each  year,  the  largest  of  any  law  school  in 
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the  nation  except  traditionally  black  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  would  happen  to  this  pro- 
gram if  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  race  could  not  be 
used  in  assessing  the  qualifications  of  candidates.  But  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that,  despite  some  questions  by  white  stu- 
dents theoretically  denied  admission,  the  program  has  been 
immensely  successful.  A  widespread  uneasiness  remains, 
however,  that  most  universities  take  race  into  account  and 
thus  make  race  a  factor  that  has  helped  some  and,  at  least 
theoretically,  hurt  others.  Public  opinion  is  still  deeply 
divided  on  the  referendum  in  Proposition  209,  by  which 
the  voters  of  California  voted  narrowly  that  race  cannot  be 
used  for  or  against  applicants  to  the  University  of 
California.  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  issued 
a  strong  statement  urging  the  people  of  California  to  vote 
against  that  proposition.  Similarly,  religious  and  civic  lead- 
ers and  officials  of  higher  education  claimed  that 
Proposition  209  would  be  bad  for  society.  Cardinal 
Mahony  based  his  opposition  to  the  proposition  on  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  letter  on  the 
economy,  Economic  Justice  for  All  (1986),  which  stated: 
"Where  the  effects  of  past  discrimination  persist,  society 
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has  the  obligation  to  take  positive  steps  to  overcome  the 
legacy  of  injustice." 

Countless  articles  and  books  have  been  written  since 
the  1968  Bakke  decision.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it 
clear  that  even  a  "benign"  preference  based  on  race  must  be 
evaluated  under  the  "strict  scrutiny"  test,  the  most  exacting 
in  the  law. 

It  is  possible  that  the  best  study  of  affirmative  action  is 
a  book  written  by  Derek  Bok,  former  president  of  Harvard 
University,  and  William  G.  Bowen,  former  president  of 
Princeton  University.  In  The  Shape  of  the  River:  Long-Ten// 
Consequences  Considering  Race  in  College  and  University 
Admissions  (Princeton,  1998),  one  finds  a  vast  array  of  infor- 
mation about  the  use  of  race-sensitive  admissions  at  the 
college  level.  The  book  also  points  out  that  colleges  have 
always  used  factors  beyond  scores  and  grades;  they  give 
preference  to  the  children  of  alumni,  tuba  players,  star  ath- 
letes and  students  from  schools  where  the  college  desires  to 
be  better  known.  Derek  Bok  has  recently  endorsed  the 
race-sensitive  program  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  broad  support  for  its 
program  of  including  diversity  as  one  of  the  goals  of  its  edu- 
cational philosophy.  The  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  have  in  briefs  endorsed 
Michigan's  program.  The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
which  opposed  the  University  of  California  in  the  Bakke 
decision  in  1968,  has  also  now  endorsed  the  Michigan  pro- 
gram. But  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  has  decided  to  oppose  the  program  at  the 
Michigan  Law  School.  The  A.J.C.  considers  any  use  of  race 
in  admissions  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Underlying  the  struggle  over  the  Michigan  program  is 
the  status  of  de  facto  segregation  in  American  life.  The  lat- 
est study  by  Professor  Gary  Orfield  of  Harvard  University 
shows  that  in  1999,  70  percent  of  black  children  attended 
predominantly  minority  schools — up  from  66  percent  in 
1992  and  63  percent  in  1981.  The  most  segregated  schools 
are  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
California. 

Many  applicants  to  college  did  not  attend  schools  that 
are  racially  balanced.  Both  white  and  black  colleges  need  the 
experience  of  a  diverse  enrollment.  That  is  the  primary  rea- 
son why  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  vast  majority  of 
colleges  have  made  the  attainment  of  diversity7  an  essential 
goal  of  their  educational  philosophy.  In  a  Gallup  poll,  80 
percent  of  white  students  feel  that  diversity  has  helped  them 
and  that  existing  race-conscious  admissions  policies  should 
be  retained  or  strengthened. 

It  seems  clearly  predictable  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
divide  5  to  4  on  the  policy  followed  by  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Much  has  happened  since  the  ruling  in  Bakke  in 
1968,  but  blacks  are  still  underrepresented  in  the  legal  pro- 


fession. They  constitute  only  3.2  percent  of  it,  although 
they  represent  over  12  percent  of  the  total  population. 

In  1968  the  federal  government  began  a  modestly  fund- 
ed program  to  help  members  of  minorities  get  into  law 
school.  I  participated  in  that  program,  which  offered  reme- 
dial and  compensatory  training  for  African  American  stu- 
dents with  a  view  toward  helping  them  to  be  admitted.  At 
an  airport  recently,  an  African  American  man  spoke  to  me 
about  his  participation  in  that  same  program  for  prospective 
law  students  at  Boston  College  Law  School,  where  I  was 
dean.  He  recalled  attending  a  cookout  one  evening  in  July 
of  the  awful  year  1968,  the  year  when  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  were  assassinated.  He  spoke 
gratefully  about  the  program  and  of  his  conversations  with 
me  at  that  time.  He  also  shared  with  me  some  good  news: 
he  had  recently  been  appointed  as  the  first  black  lawyer  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  To  my  sur- 
prise, I  cried.  All  of  the  struggles  of  the  1960s  to  encourage 
minorities  to  move  into  the  legal  profession  had  paid  off. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  forthcoming  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  could  nullify  the  fruits  of 
those  struggles.  The  court  could  confuse,  delay  or  destroy 
some  of  the  most  creative  and  constructive  plans  of  the 
nation  s  best  universities  to  bring  justice  and  real  equality  to 
every  eighth  American — those  of  African  ancestry.  0 


The  New  Anti-Semitism 


ANCIENT  ANTAGONISMS  AROUSED? 

Exploring  what  many  call  The  New  Anti- 
Semitism,  the  panel  will  investigate  this 
recent  strain  of  ideological  terrorism. 
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Attitude  Towards  Judaism" 

Ronald  C.  Kiener. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology. 

Trinity  College.  Hartford.  Conn. 

"Contemporary  Anti-Semitism: 
New  Challenges  for  the 
Christian  Community" 

John  T.  Pawlikowski.  O.S.M.. 
Professor  of  Social  Ethics  and  Director 
of  the  Catholic  Jewish  Studies  Program 
Catholic  Theological  Union.  Chicago.  III. 

Moderator 

Professor  Suzanne  Last  Stone. 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  School  of  Law. 
New  York 
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faith  in  focus 


Loving  the  Lady  in  the  Mirror 


IT  IS  SATURDAY  MORNING,  and  I 
am  standing  in  front  of  the  open 
refrigerator,  surveying  the  con- 
tents, while  my  mind  hurtles  into  a 
familiar  routine. 

"I  had  fried  fish  for  lunch  yester- 
day," I  reflect,  "and  a  sundae  after  din- 
ner." The  conclusion  is  swift  and  ruth- 
less. Instead  of  French  toast  or  a  bagel 
with  cream  cheese,  I  grimly  serve  myself 
a  scoop  of  yogurt. 

I  am  obsessed  with  food,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  fat.  I  wear  a  size  10, 
and  the  weight  charts  brand  me  as  "aver- 
age." The  trouble  is  that  when  I  gaze 
into  the  mirror,  a  fat  lady  stares  back. 

I  know  that  I  am  supposed  to  be 
God's  beloved  child  and  I  know  I  should 
love  my  neighbor  as  myself.  Problem  is, 
I  have  such  difficulty  loving  myself 
because  I  am  always  criticizing  my  body. 

The  food  thing  started  in  childhood. 
Photos  show  a  pudgy  toddler  gazing 
mournfully  at  the  camera  from  between 
the  bars  of  a  playpen.  While  other  kids 
frolicked  in  the  park,  I  preferred  staying 
near  hearth  and  home,  where  snacks 
were  plentiful. 

I  am  surprised  my  first  word  wasn't 
"diet"  since  this  was  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  among  my  aunts  and 
teenage  cousins,  who  were  experienced 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield  of  obesity. 
They  talked  about  food  the  way  other 
people  described  illicit  love  affairs.  They 
mentioned  "sneaking"  a  bite  of  the 
lasagna  w^hen  no  one  else  was  around, 
"cheating"  on  the  diet  and  eating  "sin- 
fully" rich  hot  fudge  sundaes. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  concluded 
that  a  plump  physique  was  shameful, 
while   a   trim   waist   was   a  virtue. 

Lorraine  v.  Murray  is  the  author  of  Grace 
Notes.  Embracing  the  Joy  of  Christ  in  a 
Broken  World  (Resurrection  Press,  2002). 
Her  latest  book,  which  will  be  published 
by  Ave  Maria  Press  in  summer  2003,  is 
about  her  spiritual  journey  with  cancer. 
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Unfortunately,  my  own  efforts  to  be  vir- 
tuous were  thwarted  by  my  fascination 
with  pizza,  chocolate  and  ice  cream. 

I  dreaded  weigh-in  day  at  school.  All 
the  children  gathered  to  watch  as  each 
of  us  stepped  forward  to  take  a  turn  on 


the  doctor's  scale.  When  it  was  my  turn,  § 
my  face  burned  and  my  stomach" 
churned  as  the  number  edged  higher  < 
and  higher.  £ 
Then  came  the  moment  of  reckon-  m 
ing.  5 
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Liberty  and  Access  for 


INTRODUCING  THE  BEAUMONT  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  an  extraordinary  example 
of  how  the  civil  justice  system  can  work  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  Foundation's  core  purpose  is  to  grant 
state-of-the  art,  Internet-enabled,  wireless  computer  hardware 
to  Americans  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  educational 


organizations  to  provide  the  technical  support  to  utilize  it. 
Grants  from  the  Foundation  will  be  available  across  America. 
The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  was  created  with  funds 


generated  by  the  settlement  of  a  class  action  lawsuit.  The 
Foundation  believes  the  unique  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
created  can  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  class  action  settlements 


benefits  of  the  Internet,  and  to  collaborate  with  existing  successful       and  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  American  philanthropy. 


BEAUMONT  F 


Log  on  to  www.bmtfoundation.com  or  call  866.505. CO.MP 


As  my  classmates  perked  up  their 
ears,  my  teacher's  voice  rang  out: 
"Lorraine  Yiscardi.  One  hundred 
pounds."  During  recess,  the  kids  award- 
ed me  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the 
second  fattest  girl  in  the  class,  right 
behind  (I'm  serious)  poor  Patsy  Hogg. 

Like  my  mom,  I  was  a  disciple  of  all 
the  trendy  weight-loss  plans.  We  tried 
the  high-protein  diet,  the  pasta  diet  and 
the  grapefruit  plan.  We  snacked  on 
Melba  toast  and  celery  and  pretended 
we  liked  it.  We  winced  as  we  drank  our 
liquid  lunches,  foul-tasting  concoctions 
with  luscious  names  like  "Chocolate 


Temptation"  and  "Heavenly  Fudge." 

No  matter  what  diet  I  tried,  I  started 
out  with  great  hope,  but  after  a  few  days 
of  carrot  sticks  and  Melba  toast,  I  sank 
into  despair.  I  threw  open  the  refrigera- 
tor door  and  feasted  on  all  the  forbidden 
fare.  The  only  way  to  assuage  my  sense  of 
guilt  was  to  assure  myself  that  tomorrow 
I  would  be  better. 

It  wasn't  until  I  was  in  my  20's  that  I 
finally  got  serious  about  slimming  down.  I 
began  toting  a  little  notebook  with  me  in 
which  I  recorded  the  calories  from,  every 
meal.  It  took  about  a  year  to  shed  the  extra 
pounds,  and  I  was  jubilant  over  my  success. 


But  there  was  still  a  big  problem. 
Although  I  was  delighted  to  wear  small- 
er sized  dresses  and  jeans,  when  I  looked 
into  the  mirror  I  didn't  see  the  new  me. 
Instead,  I  saw  a  fat  lady  staring  back. 

To  this  day,  I  have  kept  my  habit  of 
mentally  recording  every  bite  of  food. 
I'm  always  running  the  numbers  in  my 
head — fat  grams,  carbohydrates,  calo- 
ries, good  and  bad  cholesterol.  I  sympa- 
thize with  investors  who  check  the  stock 
reports  each  morning.  In  my  case,  it's 
the  scale.  When  the  numbers  are  low 
enough,  I'll  allow  myself  an  ice-cream 
cone,  but  if  the  scale  reveals  that  I 
overindulged  myself  the  previous  day,  I 
impose  a  food  penance  on  myself. 

At  work  each  morning,  I  stand 
before  the  snack  machine  and  perform 
the  usual  mental  gymnastics. 

"The  chocolate  bar  is  250  calories, 
while  the  cookies  are  200.  The  banana  I 
packed  from  home  is  the  sensible 
choice.  But  I  don't  want  the  banana.  I 
want  chocolate!" 

Then  comes  the  voice  from  some- 
where deep  in  my  mind.  Freud  labeled  it 
the  superego,  and  the  nuns  called  it  con- 
science. I  refer  to  it  as  the  Party  Pooper. 

"Don't  you  remember  what  you 
weighed  this  morning?"  asks  the  nag- 
ging voice.  "You  can't  have  chocolate." 

On  most  days,  I  heed  the  voice  of 
the  Party  Pooper,  but  every  so  often,  I 
put  my  money  in  the  snack  machine 
with  reckless  abandon  and  scurry  away 
with  a  chocolate  bar. 

The  whole  thing  seems  like  a  gigantic 
waste  of  energy.  While  other  people  are 
debating  serious  matters,  like  the  pros  and 
cons  of  stem-cell  research,  I'm  wondering 
if  I  can  have  a  donut  with  my  coffee.  I 
yearn  to  approach  eating  with  the  same 
casual  air  I  extend  to  reading.  Instead  of 
anguishing  over  reading  too  many  books 
or  reading  stuff  that's  too  heavy  or  too 
sweet,  I  select  a  book  that  looks  tempting 
and  go  on  my  merry  way. 

My  prayer  is  that  someday  I'll  stand 
before  the  open  refrigerator  with  the 
same  devil-may-care  attitude  that  I 
exhibit  in  the  library.  I'll  grab  the  slice 
of  pecan  pie,  clean  the  plate  and  go  back 
for  seconds.  Then  I'll  raise  my  fork  in  a 
friendly  salute  to  the  lady  in  the  mirror 
and  tell  her  that  she's  beautiful.  Tell  her 
that  I  love  her.  And  maybe  then  she'll 
quit  pestering  me.     Lorraine  V.  Murray 


LECTURE  SERIES 


Fordham 
and  the  City 


Examining  the  interwoven  histories 
of  the  University  and  New  York  City 

and  honoring  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J., 
longest-serving  Fordham  University  president, 
for  19  years  of  outstanding  service  to  New  York 
City,  the  University  and  the  community 

February  27,  2003  at  6  p.m. 

"Empire  City:  New  York,  Fordham  and  the 
Development  of  the  World  Metropolis" 

by  Dr.  Kenneth  Jackson 

March  6,  2003  at  6  p.m. 

"Fordham  and  the  Rise  of  Gotham: 
City  of  God  and  City  of  Man" 
by  Peter  Quinn 

March  13,  2003  at  6  p.m. 

"From  St.  John's  College  to  Fordham: 
A  Catholic  University  for  the  Capital  of  the  World' 

by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shelley 

Fordham  University  I  Lincoln  Center  Campus 
McNally  Amphitheater  I  140  West  62nd  Street,  Manhattan 
Reception  to  follow  I  Free  and  open  to  the  public 
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ethics  notebook 

No  to  War 

^The  Catholic  woman, 


the  papal  biographer  and  the  pope. 


PERHAPS  IT  WAS  JUST  coin- 
cidence that  on  the  very  day  I 
was  fuming  about  a  syndicated 
column  I  had  just  read  by 
George  Weigel,  I  received  a 
plea  from  a  Catholic  woman  in  Canada.  I 
was  going  to  let  Weigel's  defense  of  pre- 
emptive war  on  Iraq  pass,  but  Rose  Marie 
Loria's  letter  changed  my  mind. 

George  Weigel  is  a  very  intelligent 
Catholic  columnist  and  the  author  of, 
among  other  works,  a  highly  regarded 
biography  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Witness  to 
Hope.  He  also  seems  to  show  up  on  televi- 
sion as  the  official  interpreter  of  the  pope. 
Rose  Marie  Loria,  originally  from  Costa 
Rica,  is  also  very  intelligent,  as  well  as  a 
mother  of  three.  She  is  as  yet,  I  think, 
unpublished  and  unknown  to  the  big  net- 
works. 

She  had  read  the  same  column  I  had 
read,  in  addition  to  Weigel's  longer  arti- 
cle tided  "Moral  Clarity  in  a  Time  of 
War."  But  since  she  had  also  read  and 
recommended  Witness  to  Hope  to  many  of 
her  friends  and  relatives,  she  was  outraged 
by  Weigel's  justification  of  pre-emptive 
war,  written  by  the  same  man  who  wrote 
The  Courage  to  Be  Catholic. 

"As  a  practicing  Catholic,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  position  of  church  leadership 
on  this  issue  and  that  Mr.  Weigel,  who 
undoubtedly  is  a  well-known  American 
theologian,  a  Catholic  social  theorist,  the 
biographer  of  the  pope,  often  quoted  as  a 
Catholic  expert,  does  not  state  that  his 
position  is  in  total  defiance  of  what  the 
Vatican  and  the  pope  have  stated  on  the 
immorality  and  injustice  of  a  'pre-emp- 
tive' war.  I  find  Mr.  Weigel's  arguments 
particularly  difficult  to  swallow  because 
they  come  from  a  man  who,  in  The 
Courage  to  Be  Catholic,  so  convincingly  and 
eloquently  argues  that  the  crisis  of  the 
U.S.  church  is  a  'crisis  of  fidelity.'" 


Well,  it  turns  out  that  she  and  her 
husband  both,  but  without  consulting 
each  other,  wrote  in  protest  to  the  news- 
paper. And  it  also  turns  out  that  Weigel 
responded  to  them.  Such  attentiveness  is 
to  his  credit,  even  though  his  remarks 
were  not  very  satisfying.  He  quoted  No. 
2309  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  suggesting  that  issues  of  just  war 
are  matters  of  prudence  for  statesmen, 
noted  that  two  archbishop-officials  of  the 
Holy  See  seem  to  agree  with  him  and 
mentioned  that  no  one  in  authority  con- 
siders him  a  dissident.  Finally,  before  ask- 
ing for  solidarity  in  prayer,  he  recom- 
mended that  she  read  his  full  "Simon 
Lecture,"  to  be  found  at  www.eppc.org. 

Indeed,  our  heroine  read  the  article. 
And  although  she  admitted  it  might  be 
due  to  her  lack  of  intelligence,  she 
thought  Weigel's  piece  sounded  like  a 
justification  of  the  National  Security 
Strategy  of  the  United  States,  which  can 
be  found  at  www.whitehouse.gov 
/nsc/nss.pdf.  Look  at  both  documents  for 
yourself,  and  I  think  you  will  not  judge 
Rose  Marie's  intelligence  to  be  lacking. 

She  wonders  just  what  kind  of  docil- 
ity George  Weigel  has  when  it  comes  to 
war  and  peace,  especially  in  the  light  of 
Weigel's  belief  that  there  is  no  greater 
moral  teacher  in  the  world  than  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  mounts  evidence 
from  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  Archbishop  Renato  Martino 
and  the  present  pope  and  then  asks  me: 
"Where  is  George  Weigel's  fidelity 
now?  In  what  capacity  and  under  what 
authority  is  he  writing  his  positions, 
which  oppose  our  church  leaders  and 
teachers?  I  think  this  is  pivotal,  because 
many  writers  have  been  silenced  for 
deviations  from  fidelity  to  the  magisteri- 
um.  By  comparison,  I  believe  that  their 


dissidence  is  less  serious  than  defining  as 
just  a  war  that  the  Vatican  has  clearly 
called  unjust,  especially  when  thousands 
could  die.  Not  long  ago,  the  pope  asked 
Leonardo  Boff  and  Gustavo  Gutierrez  to 
refrain  from  spreading  a  false  ideology. 
Well,  I  believe  that  the  thesis  defended 
by  Mr.  Weigel  is  a  false  ideology — the 
justification  of  a  preventive  war  in  the 
name  of  what  he  believes  is  national 
security." 

Mrs.  Loria  is  not  a  pushover,  to  say 
the  least.  And  although  there  are  many 
dimensions  to  her  complaint  that  some 
Catholics  will  contest,  and  although  the 
refutation  of  Weigel's  arguments  will 
require  the  same  care  that  he  gives  in  his 
private  opinion  columns,  her  main  quar- 
rel with  the  honorable  gentleman  merits 
attention. 

In  what  capacity  is  Weigel  writing 
when  he  comments  that  the  just  war  tra- 
dition lives  more  vigorously  at  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Pentagon  than  "in  certain 
offices  at  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops"?  Fidelity,  I  guess,  is  a  sometime 
thing. 

Should  George  Weigel  ask  for  a 
mandatum,  or  at  least,  as  Mrs.  Loria 
requests,  acknowledge  that  his  writings 
on  the  Iraq  war  are  in  conflict  with  every 
statement  that  the  Vatican  has  issued 
recently?  Could  we  expect  less  from  the 
man  who  is  assumed  by  some  to  know, 
better  than  anyone  else,  the  mind  of  the 
pope? 

And  what  is  the  mind  of  the  pope? 

On  Jan.  1 3,  in  a  ringing  passage,  "Yes 
to  Life,  No  to  Death"  (State  of  the  World 
Address  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps),  the 
pope,  not  George  Weigel,  said  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  to  war....  I  say  this  as  I  think 
of  those  who  still  place  their  trust  in 
nuclear  weapons....  The  solution  will 
never  be  imposed  by  recourse  to  terror- 
ism or  armed  conflict,  as  if  military  victo- 
ries could  be  the  solution.  And  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  threat  of  war  that  could 
strike  the  people  of  Iraq,  the  land  of  the 
Prophets,  a  people  already  sorely  tried  by 
more  than  12  years  of  embargo?" 

That's  the  pope  speaking. 

I  think  George  Weigel  has  a  quarrel, 
not  with  Rose  Marie  Loria,  but  with  the 
man  whose  mind  he  is  reputed  to  know 
so  well.  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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film 

A  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours 


/ -W-  S  THERE  ANY  PLACE  on  campus 

where  they  recite  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours?"  The  two  undergrad- 
M  uates  who  popped  into  the  sac- 
risty after  one  of  those  tiny  mid-morning, 
midweek  gatherings  for  Eucharist  in  a 
university-  chapel  took  me  by  surprise. 
Why  would  two  young  women  want  to 
squeeze  one  more  event  into  their  busy 
days?  In  a  larger  context,  why  has  the 
church,  century7  after  century,  squeezed 
in  the  daily  cycle  of  Morning  Prayer  to 
Evening  Prayer  as  it  marks  its  yearly  pro- 
gression from  birth  to  death  to  resurrec- 
tion? One  liturgical  season  ends,  only  to 
start  another. 

We  Christians  are  captivated  by  the 
passage  of  time:  Each  moment  of  earthly 
life  is  a  sacrament  to  be  cherished  as  a 
gift,  yet  each  must  pass  away  before  it  can 
be  fully  savored.  With  thoughts  such  as 
these,  age  after  age  the  church  marks  the 
passage  of  time  by  its  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours. 

The  Hours,  a  disturbing  and  chal- 
lenging film  directed  by  Stephen  Daldry 
and  written  by  David  Hare,  responds  to 
the  same  human  need.  It  dares  to  exam- 
ine the  wonder  of  life  in  its  framework  of 
mortality.  Most  appropriately,  the  story 
unfolds  in  three  separate  but  intertwined 
time  periods,  since  the  questions  it  raises 
are  perennial.  While  the  discourse  has 
iterary  and  philosophic  roots,  the  film 
ommunicates  primarily  through  its 
images. 

Life  images  abound,  most  important- 
ly the  images  of  the  three  women  who 
form  the  core  of  the  film.  In  literature 
and  film,  it  is  always  the  women  who  per- 
sonify life,  yet  too  often  their  responsibil- 
ity as  custodians  of  life  exacts  a  terrifying 
price  from  them.  Virginia  Woolf  (Nicole 
Kidman),  childless,  has  turned  her  cre- 
ative energies  toward  art,  but  she  suffers 
from     debilitating     depression  and 


schizophrenia.  As  the  film  opens,  she 
methodically  packs  the  pockets  of  her 
coat  with  stones  and  walks  into  the  Ouse 
River.  Her  suicide  in  1941  begins  the 
film's  examination  ot  mortality. 

Laura  Brown  (Julianne  Moore)  lives 
in  Southern  California  in  the  early 
1950's.  She  has  one  son  and  expects 
another  child  in  four  months.  Like 
Woolf  herself,  Laura  has  fits  of  depres- 
sion and  contemplates  suicide  even  as 
she  caresses  the  new  life  stirring  within 
her.  A  neighbor  drops  in.  As  they  sip  cof- 
fee in  the  kitchen,  the  visitor  reveals  that 
she  faces  surgery  to  remove  a  tumor  that 
may  be  the  source  of  her  inability  to  con- 
ceive. "A  woman  is  really  a  woman  only 
when  she  is  a  mother,"  the  neighbor 
sobs. 

Clarissa  Vaughn  (Meryl  Streep),  a 


successful  New  York  book  editor,  mar- 
ried a  long  time  ago,  but  for  many  years 
she  has  been  living  with  Sally  Lester 
(Allison  Janney).  She  has  a  grown  daugh- 
ter through  an  anonymous  sperm  donor. 
Settled  into  a  stable,  supportive  relation- 
ship, she  channels  her  life-giving  ener- 
gies into  caring  for  Richard  Brown  (Ed 
Harris),  a  prize-winning  poet  who  is 
dying  of  MDS.  His  crushing  regimen  of 
medication  and  his  awareness  of  immi- 
nent death  have  deepened  his  own 
schizophrenia  and  depression.  He  tells 
Clarissa  that  he  keeps  on  living  only  to 
please  her. 

Virginia  Woolf  has  begun  work  on 
her  new  novel,  Mrs.  Dalloway,  which 
Laura  is  reading  with  great  interest. 
(The  title  of  the  film,  "The  Hours,"  was 
in  fact  Woolf  s  working  title  in  her  1923 
manuscript  of  the  novel.)  It  begins  with 
the  line,  repeated  in  the  film:  "Mrs. 
Dalloway  said  she  would  buy  the  flowers 
herself."  Flowers  provide  a  visual  motif 
for  the  film.  In  developing  this  image, 
both  novel  and  film  pick  up  the  theme  of 
the  poet  Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674), 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may."  A 
bud  holds  the  promise  of  great  beauty  to 
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Meryl  Streep  stars,  with  Nicole  Kidman  and  Julianne  Moore,  in  Stephen  Daldry's  film  "The  Hours." 
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Small  is  Good 


When  it  comes  to 
business,  bigger  is  usually 
better.  When  it  comes  to 
Church,  does  the  same 
principle  apply? 

Many  lay-people, 
parish  priests  and  bishops 
know  otherwise.  Often 
enough,  their  most  vibrant 
parishes  are  their  small 
parishes... the  ones  where 
everyone  knows  every- 
one, where  a  familial  spirit 
presides,  where  the  sacra- 
mental communion  cele- 
brated every  Sunday  sup- 
ports a  real  communion 

among  the  parishioners.  Small  parishes,  like  all 
families,  have  their  faults,  but  even  these  provide 
the  raw  material  for  daily  forgiveness,  reconcilia- 
tion and  spiritual  growth  to  take  place.  When  it 
comes  to  Church  life,  small  can  be  very  good! 

We  at  The  American  College  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Louvain  propose  that 
the  same  is  true  of  seminary  life.  When  it  comes  to 
priestly  formation,  small  is  also  very  good! 

For  almost  ten  years,  our  seminary  has 


On  the  one  hand  our  semi- 
narians have  daily  access  to 
many  of  the  finest  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  of 
the  Catholic  academy  at 
the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  they  live  together  in  a 
small  and  familial  commu- 
nity guided  in  their  forma- 
tion for  priesthood  by  five 
wise  and  caring  priests.  No 
one  hides  here.  No  one  falls 
through  the  cracks.  All  are 
known  before  ordination. 

This  kind  of  small 
community  formation  is 
exactly  what  the  Holy  Father  asks  for  in  Pastores 
Dabo  Vobis  when  he  calls  for  the  seminary  to  be  a 
community  that  offers  the  seminarian  the  oppor- 
tunity of  "re-living  the  experience  of  formation 
which  our  Lord  provided  for  the  Twelve"  (PDV  #60). 

Does  it  work?  You  bet  it  does.  All  of  our 
young  priests  ordained  since  1993  remain  in  active 
ministry  and  are  valued  pastors  in  parishes  around 
the  United  States. 

Small  IS  very  good  when  it  comes  to  semi- 


been  a  small  one... and  frankly  we  like  it  this  way.        nary  formation.  We're  living  proof 
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come;  the  flower  opens;  the  petals  drop. 
Herrick  continues,  "And  this  same  flow- 
er that  smiles  today/tomorrow  will  be 
dying." 

But  in  their  dying  the  flowers  bear  a 
message  for  us.  Have  we  more  claim  to 
immortality  than  they?  In  the  film,  we 
associate  each  of  the  three  women  with 
the  flowers  they  carefully  choose  to 
express  their  own  fragile  lives.  They  have 
a  moment  to  blossom,  but  like  their  bou- 
quets they  must  ultimately  perish.  What 
are  they,  are  we,  to  make  of  that  undeni- 
able truth? 

The  fictional  Mrs.  Dalloway  needed 
to  buy  flowers  to  decorate  the  table  for 
the  party  she  planned,  and  in  the  film 
each  of  these  three  women  fusses  about 
the  meal  she  will  prepare  for  others.  In 
our  symbolic  and  social  universe,  a  meal 
is,  of  course,  much  more  than  nourish- 
ment; it  is  communion.  The  women  who 
give  life  preserve  it  through  the  meals 
they  serve  to  those  they  love. 

In  her  distress,  Woolf  refuses  to  eat 
at  all,  but  she  sends  the  maid  to  London 
to  buy  sweets  for  her  sister's  children. 
Laura  struggles  in  her  kitchen.  Her  10- 
year-old  son  reminds  her  to  grease  the 
pan  for  the  elaborate  birthday  cake  she 
wants  to  bake  "from  scratch"  for  her  hus- 
band's birthday.  The  cake  is  a  disaster. 
Compelled  to  please,  she  holds  back  a 
tear  of  frustration,  dumps  her  handiwork 
in  the  rubbish  and  tries  again.  For  her, 
nurturing  is  no  easy  task. 

Clarissa  plans  an  elaborate  dinner 


party  for  Richard  to  celebrate  the  latest 
award  for  his  poetry.  An  accomplished 
chef,  she  prepares  her  "crab  thing"  with 
fresh  crabs.  Richard,  however,  dashes  her 
plans,  and  the  beautiful  meal  slides  into 
the  garbage,  untasted  and  unappreciated. 
The  imagery  becomes  even  more  explic- 
it in  the  use  of  eggs  in  each  of  the  meals. 
This  familiar  symbol  of  new  life,  used  so 
effectively  at  Easter,  appears  in  all  the 
food  preparation,  but  it  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  complex  as  Clarissa  care- 
fully separates  yolks  from  whites  in  her 
bare  hands.  For  her,  life-giving  involves 
distinctions,  precisions  and  above  all 
great  care. 

Each  of  the  women  lives  her  life  in 
confinement.  Woolf  coils  up  behind  her 
lap  desk,  compressed  by  the  arms  of  a 
huge  easy  chair  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
books  and  notes  that  clutter  the  floor  of 
her  study.  Laura  is  surrounded  by  the 
appliances  and  customized  Formica 
countertops  in  her  kitchen.  Clarissa 
repeatedly  enters  a  coffin-sized  elevator 
that  takes  her  from  the  street  to  Richard's 
loft,  from  life  to  death  and  back  again. 
External  circumstances  suggest  that  each 
woman  is  quite  successful  in  what  she 
does,  but  the  images  tell  us  they  are 
imprisoned  by  their  lives. 

Life-giving  finds  its  natural  expression 
in  sex.  In  three  exquisitely  delicate  scenes, 
each  one  involving  a  kiss,  each  of  the 
women  questions  her  own  sexual  identity. 
Nurturing  also  has  an  inward  dimension, 
and  the  women  wonder,  if  only  for  an 
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instant,  if  their  relationships  have  been 
enough  to  sustain  their  own  lives.  Are  they 
missing  something?  Do  they  have  regrets 
for  past  choices?  Can  they  rewrite  their 
autobiographies?  Do  they  want  to? 

The  composer  Philip  Glass  has  pro- 
vided a  musical  score  of  fragile  sounds  and 
insistent  rhythms.  In  a  fit  of  whimsy  I 
heard  the  background  music  as  suggesting 
a  kind  of  ethereal  loom  weaving  the  intri- 
cate tapestries  of  their  lives.  The  cine- 
matographer,  Seamus  McCarthy,  and  the 
designer,  Maria  Djurkovic,  bring  us  from 
the  rich,  muted  "Masterpiece  Theatre" 
tones  of  the  Woolfs'  country  home  to  the 
lurid,  plastic  primary  colors  of  1950's  Los 
Angeles  via  Technicolor,  to  the  newsprint 
grays  and  blacks  of  Woody  Allen's 
Manhattan.  "The  Hours"  is  a  women's 
film,  but  it  is  best  described  as  handsome 
rather  than  pretty. 

Ed  Harris  brings  a  chilling  intensity  to 
his  portrayal  of  Richard,  as  he  rages 
"against  the  dying  of  the  light."  Nicole 
Kidman  surprises  us  by  bravely  stepping 
back  from  her  glamour  image.  In  a  shape- 
less dress  and  with  hair  drawn  into  a  hap- 
penstance bun,  she  sulks  expressionless 
through  sickness  and  creativity  alike, 
unable  to  react  to  her  world  or  to  the  peo- 
ple who  try  to  love  her.  She  makes  us  feel 
Woolfs  loneliness  and  pain  as  though  it 
were  our  own.  Meryl  Streep  and  Julianne 
Moore  provide  no  such  surprises.  They 
are  simply  among  the  best  actors  working 
in  film  today,  and  once  again  they  simply 
do  what  they  do. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  this  film, 
any  film,  rests  on  its  script.  David  Hare's 
adaptation  of  Michael  Cunningham's 
1998  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book  is  near- 
miraculous.  Contemporary  authors  have 
moved  resolutely  beyond  strict  time 
sequence  and  clear  cause-and-effect  narra- 
tives, but  even  by  modern  standards,  this  is 
a  story  of  extraordinary  complexity. 
Keeping  the  three  strands  together,  and 
moving  from  one  to  the  other  without 
compromising  interest  in  any,  strikes  me 
as  a  masterly  achievement.  David  Hare 
has  created  a  disturbing  "literary"  film  of 
ideas  that  still  functions  as  entertainment. 

No,  I  wouldn't  claim  that  "The 
Hours"  is  liturgy,  but  in  a  secular  world,  it 
offers  a  ritual  to  guide  our  search  for  last- 
ing meaning  in  a  world  of  spectacular 
impermanence. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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tv,  etc. 


Reality  and 
Morality 


EACH  DAY  The  New  York 
Times,  like  most  newspapers, 
publishes  a  television  listing 
that  includes  a  rundown  of  the 
day's  movies.  But  unlike  most  newspa- 
pers, the  Times  offers  its  own  quirky 
assessments  of  these  films,  with  an 
admirable  economy  of  words. 

The  paper's  reviewers  are  generous 
to  films  they  like.  Under  "Apollo  13," 
they  write  "Spellbinding  true  story." 
"Sybil,"  starring  Sally  Field,  is  described 
simply:  "Engrossing."  "Rio  Grande," 
starring  John  Wayne  and  Maureen 
O'Hara  receives  this  encomium: 
"Enough  said." 

They  are  less  kind  to  movies  they  do 


The  hopeful  women  of  Fox's  "Joe  Millionaire"  in  front  of  their  hoped-for  chateau. 


The  comedian  Joe  Teller  engages  in  the  "snake  swim 
challenge"  on  NBC's  "Fear  Factor." 


not  care  for.  "Die  Hard  With  a 
Vengeance"  is  followed  by  "Blood, 
bombings,  car  chases,  you  know."  Most 
enjoyable  are  listings  for  movies 
the  paper  truly  disdains.  "Son  in 
Law"  with  Pauly  Shore? 
"Dreadful."  "Lord  of  Illusions" 
with  Scott  Baknla?  "Make  it  dis- 
appear." The  all-purpose  put- 
down  for  those  films  not  even 
worth  a  glance  is  "Keep  dialing" 
(a  beloved  holdover  from  pre- 
remote  days). 

It  must  be  fun  to  write  these 
mini-reviews  for  the  Times. 
Unfortunately,  the  job  also 
includes  penning  summaries  for 
all  those  stale  weekly  sitcoms 
and  series.  How  to  make  com- 
pelling the  plot  line  for  a  recent 
episode  of  "Ed,"  for  example? 
"Carol  writes  a  scathing  restau- 
rant review."  Even  worse,  the 
hapless  reviewer  also  needs  to 
preview  the  odious  reality  shows 
that  now  glut  the  airwaves. 
Which  brings  me,  finally,  to  my 
point. 

The   other   day   my  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  Times's 
pithy   description   for  NBC's 
"Fear    Factor,"    which  read: 


"Contestants  eat  horse  rectums." 

Just  when  it  seems  that  television's 
penchant  for  airing  degrading  reality 
shows  can  sink  no  lower,  it,  well,  sinks 
lower.  For  true  to  the  good  gray  Times's 
description,  that  evening  on  "Fear 
Factor"  contestants  were  indeed  required 
to  consume  that  particular  foodstuff,  yet 
another  in  its  gross-out  series  of  eating 
challenges. 

Reality  shows  continue  to  get  weird- 
er and,  more  to  the  point,  meaner.  The 
current  season  has  given  us  a  trashcan 
full  of  new  shows  based  on  either  dis- 
gusting or  immoral  premises.  Most 
notable  is  "Joe  Millionaire,"  in  which  a 
number  of  greedy  women  are  brought 
to  a  "chateau"  to  vie  for  a  man  whom 
they  believe  to  be  fabulously  wealthy. 
Unless  you've  been  living  under  a  rock 
(or  perhaps  in  your  own  chateau)  you 
know  that  the  young  man,  however,  is 
no  millionaire:  he's  poor!  In  other 
words,  the  show's  primary  appeal  lies  in 
watching  all  the  women  make  fools  of 
themselves  as  they  woo  Joe  Millionaire 
and  then  watching  just  one  make  a  fool 
of  herself  when  she  realizes  that  her  Joe 
Millionaire  is  really  Joe  Sixpack. 

The  show's  premise  is  a  muddled 
one.  He  was  typically  described  in  mag- 
azine and  newspaper  articles  as  "poor,"  a 
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phrase  used  not  to  indicate  that  he  is 
homeless  or  destitute,  but  that  he  makes 
$19,000  a  year  as  a  construction  worker. 
Further,  it  turns  out  (the  original  press 
releases  didn't  tell  us  this)  that  Joe  hails 
from  a  rather  wealthy  family  and  attend- 
ed private  schools,  and  so  is  perhaps  not 
as  poorly  off  as  viewers  might  assume. 

Confused?  Don't  worry,  because  the 
point  of  the  show  remains  the  same  as 
that  of  all  reality  shows:  to  take  delight  in 
others'  misfortune,  discomfort,  embar- 
rassment, pain  or  suffering.  Or  poverty. 
An  underlying  conceit  of  many  reality 
shows  is  the  willingness  to  make  fun  of 
the  undereducated,  underemployed  or 
indigent.  The  apparent  payoff  of  "Joe 
Millionaire"  is  watching  a  woman  realize 
that  her  man  is  the  worst  thing  that  one 
can  be  in  our  society:  not  wealthy.  CBS 
recently  announced  a  series  called  "The 
Real-Life  Beverly  Hillbillies,"  in  which  a 
poor  Southern  family  would  be  placed  in 
a  wealthy  neighborhood  and  trailed  by 
cameras  as  they  experience  such  things  as 
shopping  in  Beverly  Hills  and  hiring 
domestic  help.  The  poor  served  up  as 
objects  of  derision — I  can't  imagine  any- 
thing sadder,  for  all  involved. 

The  granddaddy  of  such  shows  is 
MTV's  durable  series  "The  Real 
World,"  now  in  its  12th  season.  (For  this 
season  the  show  is  based  in  Las  Vegas,  a 
particularly  appropriate  venue.) 
Originally  focused  on  the  simple  travails 
of  getting  along  with  one's  housemates, 
the  show  has  devolved  into  a  contest 
among  the  contestants  regarding  who 
can  "hook  up"  most  quickly,  who  has  had 
sex  with  whom,  who  uses  condoms  and  so 


on. 


As  with  most  reality  shows,  the  most 
breathtaking  aspect  of  "The  Real  World" 
is  how  eager  people  are — as  they  contin- 
ually scream,  complain,  connive  and  lie — 
to  look  ridiculous,  immoral  and  down- 
right cruel  on  national  television.  On 
television  the  desire  for  fame  (or  money) 
easily  trumps  any  fear  of  public  humilia- 
tion. In  "Real  World  vs.  Road  Rules,"  a 
sort  of  reality/game  show,  one  particular- 
ly horrid  contestant  spat  in  the  face  of 
another.  When  the  show's  producers 
stepped  in  to  eject  the  fellow  (on  air,  of 
course;  they  would  never  dream  of  allow- 
ing such  a  juicy  confrontation  to  occur 
off  camera),  the  rest  of  the  teams,  patent- 
ly confused  about  such  arcane  concepts  as 
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right  and  wrong,  rallied  around  the  spit- 
ter,  not  the  spittee. 

"Is  everyone  insane?"  asked  the 
offended  party,  who  was  unsurprisingly 
confused.  The  answer  was  yes. 

Speaking  of  insane,  it's  a  fair  bet  that 
we  will  see  even  more  reality  shows  next 
fall.  The  stunning  ratings  success  (and 
low  cost)  of  these  programs  has  sent  TV 
execs  scrambling  to  find  the  next  "Joe 
Millionaire"  or  "Survivor."  In  fact,  a  few 
series  have  already  been  announced  for 
the  fall  season.  (And  I'm  not  making  any 
of  these  up.)  First  there  is  "Human 
Resources,"  where  unemployed  people 
will  compete  with  one  another  for  a  job 
(the  loser,  again,  stays  poor);  "Married  by 
America,"  to  air  on  Fox,  where  "relation- 
ship experts"  pick  spouses  for  contes- 
tants, which  viewers  will  ratify;  and  "The 
Will,"  on  ABC,  in  which  families  and 
friends  battle  one  another  over  a 
deceased  relative's  inheritance.  You  may 
also  be  interested  to  learn  that  "Man  vs. 
Beast,"  which  first  aired  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  apparently  failed  to  make  the  fall 
lineup.  It  certainly  wasn't  for  lack  of  try- 
ing. The  show  included  an  eating  contest 
between  a  Japanese  man  and  a  Kodiak 


bear,  as  well  as  an  airplane-pulling  com- 
petition between  an  elephant  and  a  crowd 
of  "little  people."  (For  the  record,  if  you 
are  planning  to  invite  a  Kodiak  bear  to 
your  next  church  picnic,  you  would  do 
well  to  stock  up  on  hot  dogs.) 

Of  course  some  reality  shows  are  silly 
and  light  and,  on  rare  occasions,  amus- 
ing. One  suspects,  for  example,  that  the 
C-List  celebrities  on  "Celebrity  Fear 
Factor,"  "Star  Dates"  and  "Surreal 
World"  know  how  asinine  they  appear. 
(On  the  other  hand,  Anna  Nicole  Smith 
seems  largely  clueless  about  this.)  There 
are  even  a  few  intelligent  reality  shows, 
notably  the  string  of  what  you  might  call 
Old-Fashioned  Living  shows  on  PBS: 
"Frontier  House,"  "1900  House"  and 
"1940's  House,"  as  well  as  the  upcoming 
"Colonial  House,"  where  presumably  we 
will  learn  how  Ethan  Allen  found  the 
time  to  make  all  that  nice  furniture.  Here 
you  will  find  relatively  normal  people 
attempting  to  live  with  a  modicum  of 
dignity  and  decency  in  difficult  situa- 
tions. Here  you  may  even  discover  some- 
thing of  interest  about  the  past,  and  learn 
something  about  patience  and  about 
resourcefulness. 


The  reality  shows  on  the  networks 
are  not  so  edifying.  They  specialize,  as 
our  columnist  Terry  Golway  pointed  out 
last  week,  in  "degradation  and  exploita- 
tion." But  in  the  end,  their  most  disturb- 
ing feature  is  how  many  contestants  are 
revealed  by  their  actions  and  words  to 
have  absolutely  no  conception  of  the 
moral  life. 

The  one  way  that  reality  shows  could 
prove  salutary  is  by  serving  as  cautionary 
tales — a  kind  of  horrible  cycle  of  morali- 
ty plays.  Here  you  will  find,  spread  before 
you  like  a  rotten  smorgasbord,  the  dead- 
ly sins  of  greed,  pride,  gluttony,  sloth, 
lust,  envy  and  anger,  all  served  up  with 
the  condiments  of  deceit  and  cruelty.  In 
other  words,  if  you're  looking  for  a  sim- 
ple way  to  determine  what  is  moral  and 
right,  you  need  look  no  further  than 
shows  like  "The  Real  World,"  "Blind 
Date,"  "Elimidate,"  "Joe  Millionaire" 
and  "The  Bachelor." 

Then  just  do  the  opposite. 

Otherwise  these  shows  are  largely 
useless,  and,  in  planning  your  TV  view- 
ing, you  would  do  well  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  New  York  Times:  Keep  dialing. 

James  Martin,  S.J.. 
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Not  Dead  Yet 

The  Next  Christendom 

The  Coming  of  Global  Christianity 

By  Philip  Jenkins 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  270p  $28 
ISBN  0195146166 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Newark,  John  Shelby  Spong,  penned  a 
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book  entitled  Why  Christianity  Must 
Change  or  Die.  Spong  argued  that 
Christianity  would  inevitably  decline 
unless  it  abandoned  much  of  its  tradition- 
al belief  system. 

A  few  decades  hence  we  may  regard 
Spong's  prediction  with  the  same  bemuse- 
ment  with  which  we  regard  the  predic- 
tions of  those  who  believed  that  the 
United  States  was  fated  to  be  eclipsed  by 
Japan  as  the  world's  reigning  economic 
superpower.  This  is  the  contention  of 
Philip  Jenkins,  a  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  Perm  State  and  author  of  The 
Next  Christendom:  The  Coming  of  Global 
Christianity. 

The  reason  for  Jenkins's  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Christianity  is  that  over  the 
last  two  centuries,  the  faith  has  truly 
become  a  global  movement.  Currently, 
there  are  about  two  billion  Christians  in 
the  world,  of  whom  560  million,  the 
largest  single  bloc,  live  in  Europe.  Latin 
America,  though,  is  close  behind  with  480 
million.  Africa  has  360  million,  and  313 
million  Asians  profess  Christianity.  North 
America  claims  about  260  million  believ- 
ers. 

But  by  2025,  Jenkins  projects,  Europe 
will  have  fallen  to  third  place.  By  that  time 
there  will  be  roughly  2.6  billion 
Christians,  of  whom  640  million  will  live 
in  Latin  America,  633  million  in  Africa, 
555  million  in  Europe  and  460  million  in 
Asia.  By  2050,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  Christians  will  be  non-Hispanic 
whites. 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  these 
changes  on  Christianity?  The  churches 
that  have  grown  most  rapidly  in  the  South 
tend  to  be  more  traditional,  morally  con- 
servative, evangelical  and  mystical  than 
their  northern  counterparts.  Pentecostal 
churches  are  adding  almost  20  million 
members  a  year  and  may  be  emerging  as 
the  major  competitor  to  Catholicism  in 
the  third  world.  Charismatic  Catholics  are 
a  much  stronger  force  in  the  global  South 
than  they  are  in  Europe  or  North 
America. 

The  growth  of  global  Christianity  also 
has  implications  for  interfaith  relations 
and  religious  conflicts  around  the  globe. 
Jenkins  speculates  that  particularly  in  cen- 


tral Africa  the  absence  of  strong  national 
governments  will  strengthen  confessional 
loyalties  and  may  lead  to  the  kind  of  inter- 
religious  violence  that  we  now  see  in 
Sudan  and  Nigeria.  Central  Africa  may 
well  be  fated  to  endure  its  own  version  of 
Europe's  wars  of  religion  as  Islam  and 
Christianity  compete  for  cultural  and 
political  dominance. 

Relations  between  Christians  and  Jews 
may  also  be  headed  for  a  rough  patch. 
Jenkins  notes  that  Christians  in  the  global 
South  lack  die  historical  experience  of  the 
Holocaust,  which  so  totally  transformed 
the  relationship  between  Christians  and 
Jews  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
During  the  height  of  the  sexual  abuse 
scandal  this  past  summer,  Honduran 
Cardinal  Oscar  Rodriguez  Maradiaga  sug- 
gested that  the  media  in  the  United  States 
were  biased  against  the  Catholic  Church 
because  of  the  church's  support  for  a 
Palestinian  state.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
John  Paul  II  making  such  a  statement.  But 
as  Christianity  spreads  across  the  globe, 
the  proportion  of  Christians  with  any 
direct  personal  connection  with  Jews  and 
Judaism  is  shrinking. 

While  not  focused  exclusively  on  the 
Catholic  Church,  Jenkins's  book  raises  a 
number  of  interesting  questions  for 
Catholics  to  ponder.  Since  Vatican  II,  for 
example,  the  focus  of  the  church's  ecu- 
menical efforts  has  been  on  the  mainline 
Protestant  churches  and  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  had  a  par- 
ticular commitment  to  reunion  with  the 
Orthodox,  whose  numbers  Jenkins 
believes  will  continue  to  decline  owing  to 
the  demographic  collapse  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Will  a  future  pope  from  Latin 
America  or  Africa  be  as  committed  to  ecu- 
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Christianity,  what  one  might  term  the 
"syncretic  impulse"  at  the  local  level  was 
generally  counterbalanced  by  some 
accountability  to  the  institutional  church 
as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  fastest  growing 
churches  in  the  global  South  are  "inde- 
pendents," with  congregations  unattached 
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and  scientific  arguments  over  the  Bible's 
authenticity.  When  it  comes  to  faith,  how- 
ever, readers  learn  that  research  is  inter- 
esting but  irrelevant,  because  the  Bible  is 
the  story  of  God's  covenant  with  his  peo- 
ple. 

Since  the  covenant  is  focused  on  the 
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The  Coming  of  Global  Christianity 

By  Philip  Jenkins 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  27  Op  $28 
ISBN 0195146166 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Newark,  John  Shelby  Spong,  penned  a 
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The  growth  of  global  Christianity  also 
has  implications  for  interfaith  relations 
and  religious  conflicts  around  the  globe. 
Jenkins  speculates  that  particularly  in  cen- 
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ing  assistant  professor  at  Kalamazoo 
College  in  Michigan. 

Tom  Deignan,  an  editor  and  columnist  at 
The  Irish  Voice  in  Nevy  York  City,  recently 
completed  a  short  history  on  Irish  immigra- 
tion for  Ivy  Press. 
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menical  dialogue  with  branches  of 
Christianity  that  may  be  in  decline? 

A  second  interesting  question  is  the 
role  of  ordained  ministry  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  clergy  shortage  in  the  third 
world  is  quite  serious.  In  Brazil,  Protestant 
pastors  significantly  outnumber  Catholic 
priests,  and  some  parishes  have  as  many  as 
50,000  members.  Ultimately,  it  may  be 
the  threat  of  competition  from 
Pentecostalism  and  Islam,  rather  than  lob- 
bying by  liberals  in  the  West,  that  leads 
the  church  to  modify  or  abandon  priestly 
celibacy. 

Liturgy  is  another  area  in  which 
Catholics  from  the  South  may  make  their 
mark  felt.  As  the  recent  papal  visits  to 
Central  America  made  clear,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass  around  the  world  increas- 
ingly reflects  local  cultural  traditions. 
Many  newer  Catholic  communities  in 
Africa  and  Asia  have  no  living  memory  of 
the  pre -Vatican  II  liturgy.  Catholic  tradi- 
tionalists in  the  West  who  are  hoping  for 
a  return  to  some  or  all  of  the  liturgical 
practices  of  the  preconciliar  era  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed. 

The  latter  might  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  the  growth  of 
Catholicism  in  the  South  makes  it  unlike- 
ly that  there  will  be  significant  modifica- 
tion to  the  church's  teaching  on  sexual 
morality  in  the  near  future.  Bishops  locked 
in  a  demographic  battle  with  Pente- 
costalism and  Islam  are  unlikely  to  be  sup- 
portive of  modifying  the  church's  teaching 
on  contraception.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
Catholic  leaders  in  the  South  do  not 
approach  the  issue  of  homosexuality  with 
the  same  kind  of  pastoral  nuance  that  is 
often  found  in  the  West. 

Jenkins's  work  is  not  without  its  limi- 
tations. He  does  not  devote  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  doctrinal  issues  and  seems 
eager  to  defend  some  of  the  newer  move- 
ments against  the  charge  of  syncretism. 
He  argues  that  the  strength  of  Christianity 
has  always  been  its  ability  to  assimilate 
local  customs  and  traditions  while  retain- 
ing the  core  of  the  faith. 

But  in  the  missionary  history  of 
Christianity,  what  one  might  term  the 
"syncretic  impulse"  at  the  local  level  was 
generally  counterbalanced  by  some 
accountability  to  the  institutional  church 
as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  fastest  growing 
churches  in  the  global  South  are  "inde- 
pendents," with  congregations  unattached 


to  a  larger  denominational  structure. 
Many  of  these  churches  seem  to  have  only 
tenuous  links  to  mainstream  Christian 
beliefs  and  practices.  Jenkins  tells  die  story 
of  the  Musama  Disco  Christo  Church  in 
West  Africa,  for  example,  which  follows 
much  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  group  has 
erected  a  sacred  pillar,  built  an  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  and  has  a  Holy  of  Holies  that 
may  be  entered  only  once  a  year  by  a  high 
priest.  The  church  also  practices  animal 
sacrifice. 

One  issue  that  Jenkins  fails  to  address 
in  depth  is  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  A  reader 
might  easily  conclude  that  Christianity  is 
strongest  among  people  who  have  experi- 
enced poverty  and  persecution.  The 
Gospel  is,  indeed,  "good  news  for  the 
poor."  Does  this  mean  that  Christianity 
has  no  future  in  the  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous West?  Although  he  does  not  go  that 
far,  Jenkins  suggests  that  it  does  become 
harder  for  the  faith  to  prosper  in  such  set- 
tings— "as  hard  as  passing  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle."  J.  Peter  Nixon 

A  Sacred  Trek 

Walking  the  Bible 

By  Bruce  Feiler 

Harper  Col/ins.  45 lp 

ISBN  0380977753  ($26  hardcover) 

ISBN  0380807319  ($14.95  paper) 

For  an  on-the-ground  feel  for  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  high  stakes  it  holds  for  the 
world's  three  great  religions,  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam,  Bruce  Feiler's 
book,  Walking  the  Bible,  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  there. 

The  journalist-author  takes  readers  on 
a  guided  tour  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible,  called  the  Pentateuch.  With  the 
help  of  anthropologists  and  biblical  schol- 
ars, he  shares  his  insights  on  why  the  land 
is  die  spiritual  center  for  those  who  have 
lived  there  in  the  past  and  for  those  who 
live  there  now.  In  this  way  he  also  invites 
readers  into  different  scholars'  historical 
and  scientific  arguments  over  the  Bible's 
audienticity.  When  it  comes  to  faith,  how- 
ever, readers  learn  that  research  is  inter- 
esting but  irrelevant,  because  the  Bible  is 
the  story  of  God's  covenant  with  his  peo- 
ple. 

Since  the  covenant  is  focused  on  the 
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land,  land  is  the  focal  point  of  the  book. 
Feiler  explores  key  historical  places  like 
Mount  Ararat  in  eastern  Turkey,  where 
Noah's  ark  lands  after  the  flood.  He  traces 
Abraham's  journey  from  Ur  in  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  river  valley  to  Shechem  and 
Hebron,  where  he  went  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  Isaac.  (Muslims  believe  Abraham's 
hometown  was  Sanliurfa  near  Haran, 
northwest  of  Ur.)  Feiler  follows  Jacob  in 
his  travels  throughout  the  land,  Joseph's 
banishment  into  Egypt  and  Moses'  jour- 
ney out.  He  treks  across  the  Red  Sea, 
through  the  Sinai  and  into  the  desert 
where  the  Israelites  wandered  for  40  years. 
Finally,  he  spends  the  last  night  of  his 
journey  as  Moses  did  on  Mount  Nebo, 
which  overlooks  the  Promised  Land. 

Most  poignant  is  Feiler's  description 
of  the  wilderness  as  a  "spiritual  foundry," 
which  shaped  the  ancient  Israelites  into  a 
people  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  have  a 
homeland.  In  the  desert  Feiler  himself 
experienced  "the  underlying,  raw  human 
emotion  involved  in  being  in  a  stark 
place,  confronting  the  limitations  of 
one's  upbringing,  and  trying  to  forge  a 
new  identity  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult, 
transforming  journey."  The  desert  jour- 
ney is  the  heart  of  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses,  Feiler  says,  because  it  was  there 
that  the  Israelites  learned  it  was  not 
enough  for  individuals  to  have  a  relation- 
ship with  God.  God  wanted  a  covenant 
with  the  whole  community. 

Like  any  good  travel  guide,  Feiler  pro- 
vides readers  with  helpful  tips  for  navigat- 
ing the  country.  With  his  characteristic 
and  refreshing  humor,  he  describes  the 
local  custom  of  baksheesh,  the  giving  of  a 
small  "offering,"  by  which  he  gained 
entry  into  many  off-limits  places.  As  a 
result,  readers,  too,  benefit  from  baksheesh. 


Modern-day  security  is  the  most 
obvious  concern  in  a  visit  to  Israel,  but 
Feiler  offsets  this  drawback  by  showing 
how  the  people  he  meets  are  committed 
to  the  land  because  of  the  "spiritual  pull 
that  gives  you  energy  to  put  up  with  what 
you  have  to  put  up  with,"  as  one  resident 
tells  him. 

Feiler's  descriptions  of  the  desert, 
mountains,  rivers  and  cities  provide  read- 
ers with  a  sense  of  place  that  illustrates 
the  sacredness  of  the  land.  Israel,  his 
guides  tell  him,  is  like  an  onion  with  lay- 
ers upon  layers  of  history.  At  its  heart  are 
the  people  "living  on  the  land,  creating, 
dying.  Being." 

Equally  interesting  is  Feiler's  realiza- 
tion that  Israel's  cultural  heritage  devel- 
oped in  relationship  to  the  land — and  to 
surrounding  nations,  from  which  it 
adopted  their  best  cultural  elements.  The 
author  admits,  for  example,  that  he  had 
always  thought  of  Egypt  as  the  "wicked 
tyrant"  over  Israel.  After  interacting  with 
modern  Egyptians  and  studying  the 
hieroglyphics  of  their  ancient  buildings, 
however,  he  discovers  that  the  Israelites' 
aptitude  for  storytelling,  the  narrative 
style  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  influenced 
by  the  Egyptians. 

Mesopotamia  also  influenced  Israel's 
sensitivity  to  the  role  of  water  in  life.  In 
this  arid,  seemingly  lifeless  place,  it  is  the 
Near  Eastern  gods  who  establish  the 
concept  of  contract:  they  provide  water 
and  sustenance  in  exchange  for  the  peo- 
ple's worship  and  faithfulness.  Contract 
is  the  basis  of  God's  covenant  relation- 
ship with  the  Israelites. 

Feiler's  two-year  trek  in  the  Holy 
Land  also  helped  him  realize,  like  Jacob, 
that  his  experience  of  a  monotheistic 
God  was  "not  by  touching  him,  imagin- 


' Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Hp  Sabbatical 

A  Special  Time  Apart 

•  Courses  in  liturgy,  scripture  and  systematics 

•  Workshops  in  spirituality  and  pastoral  issues 

•  Maybe  combined  with  international  studies  program 

mbanken@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot 
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ing  him,  or  seeing  him"  but  "by  walking 
with  him."  This  is  why  the  land  that  was 
the  ancient  crossroads  of  "trade,  travel, 
conflict,  and  cultural  exchange"  remains 
that  today  for  Judaism  as  well  as 
Christianity  and  Islam. 

Given  the  current  political  turmoil  in 
the  region,  it  may  be  difficult  to  follow  in 
the  author's  footsteps  for  a  visit  there,  but 
perhaps — as  God  did  for  Moses,  who 
never  entered  the  Promised  Land — God 
still  grants  the  believer,  and  the  reader,  a 
prophetic  vision.  As  Feiler  says:  "At  the 
end,  [Moses]  wasn't  even  looking  at  the 
land.  He  was  looking  where  we  should 
look.  [Moses]  was  looking  at  God." 

Walking  the  Bible  provides  unique 
insight  and  a  fuller  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
The  author's  pilgrimage  to  the  Promised 
Land  becomes  his  own  faith-filled  con- 
nection to  the  Bible  he  has  been  reading 
all  his  life,  as  well  as  to  his  Jewish  ancestors 
whose  faith  in  God  made  the  book  possi- 
ble. Olga  Bonfiglio 

A  World  Away 

Child  of  My  Heart 

By  Alice  McDermott 

Farrar  Straus  &  Giroux  242p  $23 
ISBN 0314121230 

Alice  McDermott's  fiction  (like  William 
Kennedy's)  is  to  be  praised,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  transcends  the 
tradition  of  Irish-American  fiction  estab- 
lished by  James  T.  Farrell  back  in  the 
1930's.  Since  Studs  Lonigan  first  swag- 
gered onto  the  literary  stage,  Irish- 
American  authors  (broadly  speaking,  of 
course)  have  relied  heavily  upon  stark 
realism  to  depict — that  is,  to  romanticize 
or  condemn — Catholic  urban  enclaves. 
In  such  novels  as  her  1998  National 
Book  Award  winner  Charming  Billy, 
McDermott  uses  this  sociology  merely 
as  a  foundation.  Her  families,  after  all, 
have  left  the  old  neighborhoods,  even  if 
sometimes  their  hearts — and  certainly 
many  cousins —  remain  there. 

Though  set  entirely  on  Long  Island, 
Queens  looms  large  in  Child  of  My  Heart, 
as  Brooklyn  did  in  McDermott's  earlier 
novel  At  Weddings  and  Wakes.  And  as  in 
McDermott's  novel  of  the  1950's,  That 
Night,  youth  is  the  focus  of  Child,  rather 
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Alice 
McDermott 


Child  ofmfHeart 


CHARMING  BILLY 


than  adults,  who  seem  distant,  aloof  or 
even  predatory. 

McDermott's  young  protagonist  and 
narrator  is  a  15-year-old  brainy  beauty 
named  Theresa.  Set  over  the  course  of  a 
summer  in  the  early  1960's,  Child  of  My 
Heart  focuses  on  that  rare  creature:  an 
Irish  Catholic  only  child.  Theresa's  par- 
ents relocated  to  the  'burbs  not  to  get 
away  from  the  big  bad  city  but  because 
they  hope  Theresa  will  marry  above  her 
station. 

Joining  Theresa  on  her  rounds  as 
local  dog-walker  and  baby-sitter  is  her 
timid  younger  cousin,  Daisy.  Daisy,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  title  character,  is 
being  given  a  much-needed  summer  of 
respite  from  her  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

The  surface  action  of  Child  of  My 
Heart  is  the  largely  mundane  stuff  of 
beach  visits  and  diaper  changes.  But 
McDermott's  novel  hangs  upon  that 
which  roils  under  its  surface — disease, 
adult  corruption,  the  power  of  art  and 
Theresa's  burgeoning  sexuality. 

As  crafted  by  McDermott,  Theresa's 
power  of  empathy  seems  nearly  mythi- 
cal. True,  the  children  she  looks  after 
crave  her  affection  because  their  parents 
are  lost  in  their  own  dysfunctional  lives. 
But  Theresa's  special  connection  with 
helpless  creatures  extends  to  her  cousins, 
neighbors  and  even  the  animal  kingdom. 

If  this  is  a  rendering  of  one  young 


girl's  powerful  mothering  instinct, 
McDermott  also  allows  Theresa's  sexual 
side  to  emerge.  Or,  one  could  argue,  it  is 
thrust  upon  her.  Either  way,  Theresa  has 
caught  the  wandering  eyes  of  quite  a  few 
husbands  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  while  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  sug- 
gest that  adult  men  desire  attractive 
teenage  girls,  I  had  trouble  with  the  sev- 
eral lecherous  men  Theresa  encounters. 
Having  Theresa  looked  over,  even 
pawed  by  three  men  within  a  few  dozen 
pages  makes  for  scenes  that  lack 
McDermott's  trademark  depth  and  lyri- 
cism. 

Eventually,  Theresa  even  sleeps  with 
a  famous  but  aging  abstract  painter. 
Some  readers  are  bound  to  ask  why.  The 
artist,  after  all,  is  an  often  crude  drunk,  as 
well  as  an  inattentive  father  and  husband. 
Nevertheless,  the  girl  seems  fascinated 
by  the  painter,  not  to  mention  the  many 
works  that  litter  his  studio. 

Since  it  is  insufficient  to  state  the 
obvious — that  physical  attraction  at  any 
age  is  rarely  rational — it  seems  Theresa 
is  partially  seduced  by  art  itself.  After  all 
(McDermott  again  stretches  credulity 
here),  Theresa  quotes  Shakespeare, 
Mark  Twain  and  Thomas  Hardy.  And 
when  a  married  doctor  strokes  Theresa's 
hair  and  invites  her  to  his  swimming 
pool,  she  seems  vaguely  repulsed. 
Perhaps  he  represents  the  more  rational, 
bland  world  of  science. 

Although  we  should  never  expect 
anything  too  overt  from  McDermott,  she 
never  quite  makes  Theresa's  attraction  to 
the  artist — or  even  art  itself — sufficiently 
clear. 

Furthermore,  while  these  may  be 
interesting  themes,  McDermott  does  sac- 
rifice plot  along  the  way.  Nonetheless, 
Child  of  My  Heart  is  certainly  not  boring, 
not  when  McDermott's  eye  for  the 
rhythms  and  natural  beauty  of  a  Long 
Island  shore  town  remain  so  sharp. 

Also  on  display  is  McDermott's  com- 
mendable soft  spot  for  images  of 
American  Catholicism,  such  as  parents 
and  friends  sipping  coffee,  discussing  old 
family  and  friends:  "Circuitous,  circum- 
stantial lineages  that  seemed  to  encom- 
pass all  the  years  of  their  youth  and 
breadth  of  the  five  boroughs,  and  were 
always  linked — even  then  I  thought  there 
was  something  medieval  about  it — to  the 
names  of  Catholic  parishes." 


Ultimately,  Child  of  my  Heart  is  about 
a  girl  on  the  brink  of  womanhood.  Thus, 
all  of  these  questions — sex,  art,  death — 
swim  wildly  within  Theresa,  unable  to 
emerge  fully  from  the  waters  of  her 
young  psyche.  McDermott  renders  these 
conflicts  insightfully,  but  also  at  times 
with  an  ambiguity  that  is  nearly  muddled. 
Many  readers  may  ultimately  find 
Theresa's  bond  with  those  younger  and 
weaker  than  herself  more  intriguing  than 
the  sections  which  explore  the  undeni- 
ably titillating  world  of  adult  sexuality.  At 
some  basic  level,  Child  of  My  Heart  could 
simply  be  seen  as  a  Huckleberry  Finn  for 
Irish  Catholic  girls,  with  the  adult  world 
of  decay  and  death  casting  an  increasing- 
ly dark  shadow  over  the  idyll  of  youth. 

If,  at  times,  McDermott  taxes  readers 
with  long,  sometimes  meandering  blocks 
of  text,  she  is  still  one  of  our  most  inter- 
esting writers,  comparable  to  a  master 
like  Alice  Munro,  not  only  for  the  quali- 
ty and  ambition  of  their  fiction — which 
manages  to  be  both  provincial  and  uni- 
versal— but  also  because  they  rarely  get 
the  accolades  and  attention  they  truly 
deserve.  Tom  Deignan 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  FX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Fambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spirit. 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  L09 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216-6311;  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

SERIOUSLY  DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Fay  Ministry? 
Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  while  earning 
university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inexpensive,  spiritual 
sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 

Piligrimage 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  PILGRIMAGE.  May 

25-June  5,  2003.  France:  Heritage  of  Faith  and 
Spirituality.  Thomas  E.  Clarke,  S.J.,  Norene 
Costa,  R.J.M.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  Pv.J.M.  Daily 
Mass,  informal  presentations  on  spirituality  of 
sites  visited,  including  Fourdes,  Paris,  Fyons, 
Taize,  Chartres,  Solesmes  (world  center  of 
Gregorian  chant),  Fisieux — home  of  St.  Therese 
and  much  more.  Total  cost:  $2,695.  Call,  write, 
fax  or  send  e-mail  for  a  descriptive  flyer:  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
thevenet@frontiernet.net. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  IRELAND.  June  9-20,  2003.  Cost: 
$2,045  per  person  in  twin.  For  more  information 
contact:  Jim  Cerbone,  S.D.B.,  at  Ph:  (718)  862- 
7972,  e-mail:  james.cerbone@manhattan.edu;  or 
Sister  Ursula  Bauman,  Ph:  (914)  636-0232. 

Positions 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR.  Our  Fady  of  Mercy 
Catholic  High  School,  located  in  Fairburn,  Ga.,  is 
seeking  a  full-time  Athletic  Director.  Mercy  offers 
an  excellent  environment  as  well  as  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Interested  individuals  should 
send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to  John  Cobis, 
Principal,  O.L.M.C.H.S.,  861  Highway  279, 
Fairburn,  GA  30213. 


Without  Comment 

1  find  it  appalling  thnt  a  letter  in  your 
Jan.  6  issue  was  published  without  an 
editor's  comment.  The  Rev.  AJistair 
McKay  says  that  "the  very  lives"  of 
homosexual  men  "are  witness  to  self- 
ishness and  sterility,  even  those  who 
are  celibate  and  chaste."  That  is  a  gra- 
tuitous and  totally  unwarranted  insult 
to  every  gay  man  in  the  world.  How 
could  you  have  published  that  without 
comment?  The  same  applies  to  his 
question,  "How  can  homosexual  priests 
proclaim  the  holiness  of  family  life 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Jesuit  Volunteers 
International  seeks  Executive  Director.  The  E.D. 
promotes  the  vision  of  J.V.I,  as  an  apostolic  and 
formational  service  program  while  managing  a  staff 
that  share  progammatic,  administrative,  training 
and  fund-raising  duties.  The  E.D.  needs  mature 
judgment  and  a  pastoral  approach  to  care  for  the  70 
volunteers  in  1 1  countries.  The  E.D.  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  works  with  them  on  the  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  policies  for  the  program.  The 
E.D.  participates  in  collaborative  efforts  widi  the 
domestic  J.V.C.  regions  and  attends  to  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  Jesuits  and  other  church  service 
organizations.  Position  is  open  as  of  April  1,  but 
starting  date  is  flexible.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience.  Interested  candidates  should  send 
resume  and  one-page  personal  statement  before 
March  1  to:  Jesuit  Volunteers  International,  E.D. 
Selection  Committee,  P.O.  Box  3756, 
Washington,  DC  20027-0256;  or  Fax:  (202)  687- 
5082;  or  e-mail:  jvi@JesuitVolunteers.org.  Web 
site:  jesuitvolunteers.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a 
suburban  parish  of  2,300  families  in  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  area,  is  seeking  a  pastoral  associate  to  begin 
July  I,  2003.  Responsibilities  for  this  full-time 
position  include  coordinating  parish  liturgical  life 
and  evangelization  efforts,  especially  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults  (R.C.I.A.),  with 
opportunity  for  involvement  in  other  ministries. 
Candidates  with  previous  experience  in  liturgy 
and  R.C.I.A.  preferred,  as  well  as  a  graduate 
degree  in  theology  or  pastoral  ministry.  Send 
resume  and  letter  of  interest  by  April  1  to:  Rev. 
Alsgr.  Fawrence  Breslin,  4500  Ackerman  Blvd., 
Kettering,  OH  4542''. 

PRESIDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  of  new  Cristo  Rey- 
model  high  school  in  Fawrence,  Mass.  The 
Boston  and  Ipswich  Provinces  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur  (S.N.D.)  are  finalizing 
plans  to  open  a  coeducational  Cristo  Rey  model 
high  school  in  Fawrence,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of 
2004.  Students  at  the  school  will  share  entry-level 
clerical  jobs  in  order  to  pay  a  large  portion  of  their 
tuition  and  will  gain  exposure  to  the  business 
w  orld.  The  school  will  be  part  of  the  Cristo  Rey 


when  their  whole  being  is  centered  in 
attraction  to  others  of  the  same  sex?" 
Father  McKay's  very  apparent  homo- 
phobia prompts  the  unfounded  and 
rash  assumption  that  there  are  no 
homosexual  priests  (and  never  were 
any)  who  "proclaim  the  holiness  of 
family  life."  He  then  makes  the  totally 
illogical  and  unsubstantiated  jump  to 
the  statement  that  "barring  homosexu- 
als Irom  the  priesthood  will  help  to 
restore  faith  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
U.S.  hierarchy."  Moreover,  you 
helped  to  create  a  completely  false 


Network  (www.cristoreynetwork.org)  and  will 
serve  economically  disadvantaged  students  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  access  to  a  college 
preparatory,  Catholic  education.  Fawrence  is  the 
poorest  city  in  New  England  and  a  place  where 
the  sisters  have  worked  for  more  than  150  years. 

The  President  and  Principal  should  under- 
stand and  communicate  the  unique  S.N.D. 
charism  to  students,  staff  and  benefactors.  We  are 
looking  for  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  or 
laypeople  with  considerable  experience  to  fill  these 
leadership  positions.  The  President  and  Principal 
should  be  mission  oriented,  have  an  understanding 
of  the  S.N.D.  charism  and  have  an  ability  to  work 
in  a  start-up  environment.  The  student  body  will 
be  largely  Fatino,  because  this  is  the  ethnic  group 
in  greatest  need  in  Fawrence.  Thus,  some  skills  in 
Spanish  would  be  helpful  to  a  future  President  and 
Principal. 

The  President  will  report  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  that  will  include  laypeople  and  S.N.D. 's. 
Candidates  should  have  administrative  experience, 
particularly  at  the  high  school  level,  experience  in 
fund-raising,  development  and  finance. 

The  Principal  will  report  to  the  President 
and  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  academic,  religious  and 
extracurricular  life  of  the  school  through  the  fac- 
ulty, dean  of  students,  guidance  staff  and  campus 
ministry  program.  Candidates  should  have 
administrative  experience,  a  master's  in  education 
or  education  administration,  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  in  school  management,  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years'  teaching  experience. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  March  21, 
2003.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Nicole  Andrade,  Notre  Dame  Education  Center, 
301  Haverill  Street,  Fawrence,  MA  01841;  Ph: 
(617)  233-2697;  fax:  (617)  244-8747;  e-mail: 
nicole.andrade2@verizon.net.  If  you  would  like  to 
speak  with  an  S.N.D.  regarding  these  positions, 
please  contact:  Janice  Waters,  S.N.D.,  e-mail: 
jwsnd@aol.com;  Ph:  (617)  783-4835 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.annerice. 
com. 
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notion  by  providing  for  his  letter  the 
caption,  "Restore  Faith."  It  must  have 
been  a  bad  day  in  the  editing  depart- 
ment. 

Peter  M.  Kopkowski 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Credibility 

The  key  sentence  in  the  beautiful 
essay  by  Richard  J.  Rodeheffer,  M.D., 
(2/4)  is:  "To  decide  if  a  particular 
opinion  or  practice  [or  the  church]  is 
commanding  of  attention,  one  must 
ask  if  it  is  an  authentic  manifestation 
of  Jesus'  spirit...."  Until  the  U.S. 
bishops  get  over  the  practice  of  so 
much  secrecy,  their  credibility  will 
remain  suspect.  Jesus  made  no  secret 
of  the  human  failings  in  his  midst, 
even  among  the  chosen:  the  betrayal 
of  Judas  and  the  denial  of  Peter. 

Bob  Ennis 
Manitou  Springs,  Colo. 

Symbols 

I  applaud  the  timely  recent  column  of 


Thomas  J.  McCarthy  entitled  "The 
Flags  Side  by  Side  High  Above  the 
Altar"  (1/20).  We  share  the  pride  and 
identification  with  all  that  is  good 
and  godly  as  we  see  the  American  flag 
and  that  of  the  Vatican  displayed  in 
churches. 

Abuse  of  power  in  the  institutions 
that  these  symbols  represent  does 
deserve  scrutiny.  There  is  yet  another 
danger  in  viewing  national  policies 
and  church  teachings  as  well  as  pro- 
cedures as  though  they  were  eternal 
verities,  objects  of  fetishism. 

All  these  require  questioning  if 
we  are  to  remain  active  participants. 

Robert  Z.  Apostol 
Portage,  Mich. 

Church  of  the  Poor 

Denis  Murphy  seemed  discouraged  in 
his  article  "Is  'Church  of  the  Poor' 
Just  Rhetoric?"  (1/6).  He  may  be 
right  to  be  discouraged  unless  the 
church  does  in  fact  take  his  advice  to 


pause  and  reflect  on  what  it  should  be 
about. 

I  was  very  much  involved  with  the 
poor  of  Manila  back  in  the  1960's.  I 
walked  on  the  planks  that  connected 
the  shacks  "built  on  stilts  over  mud 
and  polluted  water."  I  was  happy  to 
read  that  while  several  generations 
have  passed  and  some  of  their 
Catholic  identity  may  have  been  lost, 
the  poor  still  know  what  they  want 
and  need.  When  asked  what  the 
church  could  do,  the  poor  had  clear 
answers,  though  Mr.  Murphy  did  not 
regard  them  as  helpful.  He  and  the 
church  need  to  listen  better. 

They  want  "free  baptisms."  When 
the  stipend  for  a  baptism,  the  mark  of 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  equals  a  week's 
wages,  they  certainly  have  a  good 
starting  point.  The  poor  just  want 
their  children  to  be  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  church,  for  all 
members  of  the  church  to  be  equal. 
Sounds  clear  to  me. 


Do  you  have  a  child  or  grandchild 
going  to  a  non-Catholic 

college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 

Send  them  America. 

For  gift  subscriptions, 
call  1-800-627-9533^r  use  the  insert 


Visit  us  at:  www.americamagazine.org 


Contest 


pc^nns  are  being  accepted  fer 


Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit  only  one 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer 
for  consideration. 

No  poems  will  be 
returned. 

Only  typed,  unpublished 
poems  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere  will  be  considered. 
Poems  sent  by  e-mail 
will  not  be  accepted. 

The  winning  poem  will  be 
published  in  America 
on  June  9-16,  2003. 
Cash  prize:  $1,000 
Deadline:  April  18,  2003 

Send  poems  to:  1 
Paul  Mariani,  The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10019  , 
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Saint  Thomas  More 
The  Catholic  Chapel  &  Center 
at  Yale  University 

presents  the  inaugural 

J udge  Guido  Calabresi 
Fe  lloHamtSfiy     ^F^W  Law 


Mary  Ann  Glendon 

Harvard  Law  School 


Catholicism 
and  Human  Rights 

Thursday,  February  27  at  4:30pm 
Saint  Thomas  Morersr 

268  Park  Street 
New  Haven,  CT  06511 
(203)  777-5537 


www.yale.ed  u/ stm 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 


Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280- 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columhia.edu 


They  want  "to  build  a  big  church." 
Parishes  in  Manila  in  the  60's  counted 
over  100,000  people.  The  number  has 
probably  increased.  Most  churches 
could  accommodate  1 ,000  at  most.  You 
would  need  100  Masses  on  a  weekend 
to  get  everyone  into  the  church.  The 
poor  want  the  Eucharist.  In  the  semi- 
nary we  used  to  hear,  "It  is  the  Mass 
that  matters."  Sounds  like  the  poor 
have  pretty  good  theology. 

They  want  someone  "to  teach,the 
words  of  Jesus."  They  want  to  love  one 
another,  to  share  the  little  they  have, 
to  live  in  peace.  Most  of  the  poor  can- 
not afford  a  Bible,  so  for  them  faith 
comes  through  hearing.  Teaching- 
comes  primarily  from  example.  As  St. 
Francis  said,  "preach  the  gospel,  with 
words  if  necessary." 

The  people  of  Manila  are  great 
Catholics  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Thev  understand  the  words  of  St. 
Peter:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go. 
You  have  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
What  they  need  is  not  pity  but  sup- 
port. What  they  need  is  not  more  bish- 
ops but  more  priests  to  baptize  their 
children,  provide  them  with  the 
Eucharist  and  preach  the  Gospel  by 
word  and  example. 

For  years  the  church  in  Manila  tried 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  priests  by 
bringing  in  foreigners,  but  that  has 
failed.  Isn't  it  time  to  start  ordaining  viri 
probatii  There  are  thousands  of  proven, 
devout,  faithful,  married  men  who  could 
serve  their  fellow  poor  admirably.  I  knew 
them  wFien  they  were  squatters  and  pub- 
lic school  students  in  the  60's.  They  are 
ready  now,  even  though  they  do  not 
know  it.  Ordaining  the  poor  is  the  way 
to  make  the  church  of  Manila  a  church 
of  the  poor. 

James  F.  Belzer 
Ocean  City,  N.J. 

Change 

The  brief  yet  noteworthy  reference  by 
George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  (Of  Many 
Things,  1/20)  to  Sr.  Helen  Prejean 
describing  "the  shift  in  the  teaching  of 


the  Catholic  Church,  a  shift  that 
resulted  in  an  eventual  change  in  the 
catechism  itself,  which  all  but  excludes 
the  use  of  capital  punishment,"  is  a 
clear  expression  of  the  fact  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II's  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty  is  a  proof  that  the  church  can 
change. 

Pope  Leo  XII  had  other  ideas,  as  a 
marble  tablet  in  Rome  testifies.  It  is 
mounted  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 
church,  and  its  Italian  inscription  reads 
(my  translation): 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  "CARBONARI" 
ANGELO  TARGHTN1  AND  LEONIDA  MONTANARI 
Wl  IO  FACED  WITH  SERENITY 
THE  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 
PRONOUNCED  BY  THE  POPE 
WITHOUT  PROOF  AND  WITHOUT  DEFENCE 
AND  WERE  EXECUTED  ON  THIS  SPOT 
ON  NOVEMBER  23,  1825. 
THIS  MARBLE  TABLET,  FUNDED  BY 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  ASSOCIATION  G.  TAVANI 
ARQUATI 
WAS  PLACED  HERE 
BY  THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ROME 
ON  JUNE  2,  1909 
AS  A  LESSON  AND  A  WARNING. 

Was  the  social  and  moral  sense  of 
the  people  of  Rome  in  1909  closer  to  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  than  to  the  thinking  and  practice  of 
Pope  Leo  XII  in  1825?  One  must 
remember  how  difficult  it  was,  in  those 
turbulent  political  days,  to  be  a  good 
Catholic  (loyal  to  the  pope  and  to  his 
extensive  papal  states),  and  a  good  citizen 
(loyal  to  the  king  and  to  the  dream  of  a 
united  Italy  with  Rome  as  its  capital). 

Just  177  years  ago  a  pope  was  per- 
sonally imposing  the  death  penalty. 
Clearly,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  what 
people  and  popes  did  200  years  ago 
with  our  lights  of  today.  But  the  press- 
ing question  remains:  why  are  we  still 
hesitant  to  admit  the  historical  fact 
that  our  Catholic  teaching  and  practice 
have  recently  undergone  a  180-degree 
change  of  direction? 

Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on 
America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication 
in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's 
editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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the  word 

No  Problem! 

Seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  23,  2003 

Readings:  Is  43:18-19,  21-22,  24b-25;  Ps  41:2-5,13-14;  2  Cor  1:18-22;  Mk  2:1-12 
"Child,  your  sins  are  forgiven"  (Mk  2:5) 


WE  have  MANY  expres- 
sions for  assuring  each 
other  that  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  will  not  be  held 
against  us.  The  most  familiar  include:  "I 
forgive  you,"  "Don't  worry  about  it," 
"That's  O.K."  and,  more  recently,  "No 
problem."  These  are  simple  expressions, 
but  they  have  the  power  to  ease  anxiety  or 
repair  broken  relationships.  They  encour- 
age us  to  look  hopefully  to  the  future 
rather  than  remain  bogged  down  in  the 
past. 

We  do  not  have  to  live  long  to  realize 
how  desperately  we  need  to  be  forgiven. 
Little  children  often  plead:  "Don't  be  mad 
at  me!"  Mutual  understanding  and  for- 
bearance are  at  the  heart  of  open  and 
meaningful  love  relationships.  Social  har- 
mony requires  that  we  not  take  offense 
each  time  we  feel  misunderstood  or  over- 
looked. Finally,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  peace 
in  the  world,  nations  have  to  get  beyond 
the  enmity  and  mistrust  that  they  may 
have  been  harboring  for  years,  resulting  in 
their  fierce  refusal  to  forgive  each  other. 

Forgiveness  does  not  mean  that  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  wrongs  committed. 
Children  are  indeed  frequently  mis- 
chievous; friends  and  lovers  sometimes  do 
betray  our  trust;  neighbors  or  social  com- 
panions can  certainly  treat  us  poorly;  and 
nations  often  do  violate  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  Nor  are  these  always  innocent 
mistakes. 

Forgiveness  can  work  miracles. 
When  we  experience  it  from  another, 
burdens  are  lifted  from  our  shoulders, 
and  life  seems  to  hold  new  possibilities. 
We  are  assured  that  we  are  acceptable 
even  though  we  are  weak  and  we  make 
mistakes.  Forgiveness  is  a  precious  gift 
that  must  never  be  taken  for  granted 
Then  in  turn,  when  we  are  in  a  position 
to  forgive,  forgiveness  should  not  be 
withheld.  Instead,  it  should  be  given  gen- 


erously, just  as  God  grants  it  to  us. 

Today's  readings  move  us  step  by  step 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  wrongdo- 
ing, through  forgiveness  received,  to  the 
promise  of  new  possibilities.  With  the 
psalmist  we  cry  out:  "O  Lord,  have  pity  on 
me;  heal  me,  though  I  have  sinned  against 
you."  We  often  find  it  very  difficult  to 
admit  that  we  have  done  something 
wrong,  or  even  that  we  have  made  a  sim- 
ple mistake.  Such  an  admission  seems  an 
affront  to  our  dignity,  suggesting  that  we 
are  less  than  we  think  we  are,  or  that  we 
would  like  others  to  think  we  are.  But 
deep  in  our  hearts  we  know  that  if  we  are 
to  be  honest,  we  must  admit  our  guilt. 

Today's  Gospel  offers  a  striking  por- 
trayal of  the  eagerness  of  Jesus  to  forgive. 
We  see  the  paralytic  man  being  lowered 
into  the  room  through  the  roof.  He 
believed  that  Jesus  could  heal  him  of  his 
physical  ailment,  and  because  of  his  faith 
he  received  even  more  than  he  had  hoped. 
He  walked  out  of  the  house  a  new  man. 
Faith  in  the  power  of  Jesus  worked  a  mir- 
acle. Actually,  it  worked  two  miracles:  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  healing  of  infir- 
mity. 

In  the  first  reading,  Isaiah  speaks  of 
the  newness,  the  second  chance  that  is 
given  to  us  by  our  gracious  God:  Leave 
the  past  in  the  past;  I  am  doing  something 
new.  The  image  that  the  prophet  uses 
sounds  a  chord  of  hope.  God  provides  a 
way  for  us  through  the  deserts  of  our  lives; 
rivers  of  life-giving  water  appear  in  the 
wastelands  of  human  experience.  Though 
our  sinfulness  may  have  swept  away  our 
sense  of  peace  and  well-being,  God 
promises:  Your  sins  I  remember  no  more. 

It  is  most  consoling  to  realize  that  we 
have  been  forgiven,  first  by  God  and  then 
by  others.  But  we  experience  something 
quite  different  when  we  are  called  on  to 
forgive  others.  The  challenge  placed 
before  us  at  such  times  is  often  measured 


by  the  hurt  or  anger  that  we  have  to  bear. 
It  is  much  easier  to  overlook  the  failings  of 
little  children  than  it  is  to  forgive  adults, 
who  should  know  better.  The  more  seri- 
ous the  offense  suffered,  the  harder  it  is  to 
be  open  to  the  offender. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  genuine 
forgiveness  coupled  with  the  willingness 
to  change  one's  life?  Some  would  say  yes, 
and  might  consider  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion signs  of  foolhardiness.  Others  are 
more  hopeful,  and  they  would  regard 
these  attempts  as  signs  of  great  generosity 
of  heart.  There  are  husbands  and  wives 
who  do  forgive  each  other  and  recommit 
themselves  to  mutual  respect  and  love. 
Not  everyone  operates  according  to  the 
principle:  One  strike  and  you're  out! 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  is  the  movement  toward  recon- 
ciliation taking  place  today  in  South 
Africa. 

Finally,  Jesus  did  not  heal  the  paralyt- 
ic man  on  condition  that  he  embark  on  a 
new  way  of  living.  God  seems  to  forgive  us 
first.  It  is  the  realization  of  having  been 
forgiven  that  then  prompts  us  to  change 
our  lives  for  the  better.  Hence,  the  words 
we  use  in  forgiving  may  seem  trite,  but  our 
acts  of  forgiveness  are  often  marvelously 
transformative. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Reflect  upon  and  be  grateful  for  the 
healing  that  you  experienced  as  the 
result  of  having  been  forgiven. 

•Pray  for  the  generosity  of  heart  to 
forgive  someone  who  has  offended 
you. 

•Be  courageous!  Take  steps  toward 
reconciliation  with  someone  from 
whom  you  may  be  estranged. 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
addictive  disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites 
bishops  and  religious  and  diocesan  leadership  to 
attend  its  second  annual 
Summer  Leadership  Conference: 

The  Cost  of  Caring 

Addiction,  Recovery,  Continuing  Care  and 
Managing  the  Process  of  Returning  to  Ministry 

July  7-9,  2003 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 

{Minneapolis 'St.  Paul  Airport) 


Join  Our  Faculty 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Espelage.  OFM 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Finlayson 
Rev.  Gerald  Harbour 
Fr.  Val  LaFrance.  O  P. 
Dr.  Mark  Laaser 
Robert  Martin 
Kathleen  L.  McChesney 
Rev.  Msgr.  Kevin  McDonough 
Michael  Morton 
Rev.  Bryan  O  Rourke 
Dr.  Lynn  John  Rambeck 
Rev.  Edward  Redding 
Rev.  Msgr.  Terrence  Richey 
Gregory  B.  Saathoff 
Gary  Schoener 


The  costs  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.  The  total  conference  cost  for  all  others  is  $290.00. 

**Diocesan  and  religious  community  staff  are  responsible  only  for  transportation  to  and  from  home  and  Conference** 

Recommended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership 
K__  _____ 

Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Leadership  Conference  held  July  7-9,  2003.  I  am  aware  that  Guest  House  will  pay 
for  my  registration,  hotel  room  charges  and  scheduled  meals.  Following  this  registration  I  will  receive  a  confirmation  letter 
with  additional  conference  and  hotel  information. 

Name:   Which  evenings  will  you  be  staying?  Please 

Address:   reserve  hotel  room  bv  checking  the  applicable 

C/S/Z:   dates: 

Telephone:    O  July  7 


Position  within  Diocese/Religious  Order: 


Please  indicate  which  Track  you  would  like  to  attend.  Track  1  is 
j  primarily  for  attendees  new  to  their  leadership  position  and  those 
who  did  not  attend  last  year's  Conference.  Track  2  is  primarily  for 
attendees  seeking  continuing  development  education  and  those  who 
attended  last  year's  Conference. 

3  Track  1  O  Track  2 

Certificate  of  Attendance 

)  I  require  a  certificate  of  Attendance  for  professional  credits. 
Please  print  your  name  and  credentials  below  as  you  wish 
them  to  appear  on  the  Certificate: 

Name:  

Credentials: 


}  July  8 


Fax  or  mail  this  completed  registration  card  to: 
Michael  Morton.  Director  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  420 
Lake  Orion,  MI  48361 
or  FAX  to:    (248)  391-0210 

If  you  would  like  to  call  for  additional 
info  rmat  ion 
prior  to  registration  please  call 
(800)626-6910 
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Of  Many  Things 


HEN  I  RETURNED  last 

fall  to  New  York  City 
after  30  years  away, 
what  demanded  the 


most  adjustment  for  me  was  the 
absence  ot  light.  "Welcome  to  New 
York,"  I  was  told.  The  deprivation  of 
daylight  is  one  of  the  things  New 
York  apartment-dwellers  have  to 
endure.  Used  to  sunshine  and 
skyscapes,  I  found  that  even  on  a 
sunny  day  my  skyward  view  from 
America  House  was  blocked  by  high- 
rises.  Lights  burn  in  my  room  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night. 

A  tree-hugging,  backpacking 
ecophile,  I  longed  for  daylight  the  way 
wanderers  in  the  desert  long  for  water. 
Fortunately  for  me  Central  Park  is 
only  three  blocks  away.  The  park  has 
become  for  me,  as  for  so  many,  a 
haven  where  I  can  breathe  the  light, 
smell  the  earth  and  listen  to  birdsong. 
For  office  workers,  I  discovered,  it  is 
such  a  sanctuary  that  at  lunch  hour 
most  speak  in  hushed  tones. 

One  recent  Sunday  I  walked  the 
snow-clad  park  in  amazement  at  the 
diversity  of  people  and  activity.  Name 
the  language,  it  was  spoken.  Spanish, 
of  course,  German,  Russian,  Japanese. 
One  newlywed  Japanese  couple  kept 
turning  up  at  picturesque  sites  to  have 
their  photos  taken.  The  bride,  her 
shoulders  bare,  seemed  impervious  to 
the  cold. 

At  the  Wollman  Rink  skaters  cir- 
cled round  to  the  rhythm  of  brassy 
tunes,  while  a  long  queue  waited  their 
turn  for  the  ice.  On  a  half  dozen  hills 
children  were  sledding.  In  front  of  the 
Naumburg  Bandshell,  adults  held  a 
snowball  fight.  On  one  plowed  stretch 
men  and  women  on  roller  blades 
danced  to  Salsa  music,  and  on  the 
crossroads  the  Type  A's,  who  feel 
leisure  must  be  work,  jogged  and 
raced  their  bicycles.  It  would  have 
taken  a  Bruegel  or  America's  own 
Grandma  Moses  to  do  the  scene  jus- 
tice. 

When  I  lived  in  California  and 
wandered  the  Bay  Area  hills  and  the 
Sierra  high  country,  I  used  to  feel 
enormous  gratitude  for  those  who, 
like  John  Muir,  had  the  foresight  to 
preserve  regional  parks,  like  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  and  the  great  national 


parks,  like  Yosemite.  In  Central  Park, 
gratitude  sweeps  over  me  for 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  his  col- 
leagues and  supporters.  Olmsted, 
19th-century  America's  pre-eminent 
landscape  architect,  was  for  20  years 
the  principal  force  in  building  Central 
Park. 

At  a  time  when  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  contained  a  racecourse  and 
Hyde  Park  was  the  scene  of  military 
reviews,  Olmsted  and  his  colleague, 
Calvert  Vaux,  designed  a  park  for  the 
people,  where  depending  on  their 
pleasure  they  could  be  "gregarious"  or 
"neighborly."  Combining  pastoral 
landscapes,  like  the  Sheep  Meadow, 
and  picturesque  terrain,  like  the 
densely  wooded  Ramble,  a  37-acre 
wildness  in  the  heart  of  the  park,  with 
monumental  settings  like  the  Literary 
Walk  and  the  Bethesda  Terrace,  they 
created  multiple  sites  that  invited  a 
variety  of  activities  for  the  city's  resi- 
dents. The  scene  of  skaters  and  sled- 
ders,  dancers  and  newlyweds,  strollers 
and  joggers  I  had  seen  that  Sunday 
was  just  the  kind  of  mixed  recreation 
Olmsted  and  Vaux  sought  to  encour- 
age. 

The  American  park  with  its  blend 
of  public  space  with  patches  of  wild 
land,  like  the  Ramble  and  North 
Woods  in  Central  Park,  also  contin- 
ues to  hold  possibilities  for  urbanites 
to  encounter  wildlife.  Central  Park  is 
home  to  raccoons,  woodchucks  and 
rabbits,  turtles  and  frogs.  In  her  1998 
book  on  birdwatching  in  the  park, 
Red-tails  in  Love  (Vintage),  Marie 
Winn  recounts  the  efforts  of  a  pair  of 
hawks  to  mate,  nest  and  hatch  a  brood 
on  the  ledge  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment building  across  the  street  from 
the  park. 

A  1996  census  recorded  275  bird 
species  in  the  park.  The  variety  of  the 
park's  wildlife  is  a  result  both  of 
neglect  in  the  1960's  and  70's,  and  of 
careful  restoration  by  the  Central  Park 
Conservancy  since  the  80's.  Global 
warming  has  also  had  a  role.  As  the 
range  of  numerous  species  have  shift- 
ed northward,  the  park  has  been  the 
beneficiary.  Olmsted  would  have  been 
pleased  that  the  park  he  designed  still 
hosts  so  much  life. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Gun  Control 


LAST  FALL'S  SNIPER  ATTACKS  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  brought  gun  con- 
trol briefly  back  into  the  national  conscious- 
ness. In  the  wake  of  those  attacks,  the 
Maryland  Democratic  gubernatorial  candi- 
date, Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend — who  holds  an 
impressive  track  record  on  gun  safety — made  the  issue  a 
significant  part  of  her  campaign.  Had  she  been  successful, 
another  advocate  would  still  be  in  a  position  of  influence, 
and  such  advocates  are  needed  now  more  than  ever.  Why? 
Because  we  have  a  Republican-dominated  Congress  that 
has  never  looked  favorably  on  gun  control  and  an  admin- 
istration that  shows  little  taste  for  stricter  measures. 

There  are,  however,  some  reasons  for  hope  in  this 
direction.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  ban  on  assault 
weapons  of  the  very  kind  used  by  the  sniper.  Kristen 
Rand,  an  attorney  who  is  legislative  director  at  the 
Violence  Policy  Center  in  Washington,  told  America  that 
the  ban,  which  expires  in  2004,  "will  force  a  debate  over 
its  renewal,  and  we  have  already  started  organizing  with 
gun  control  supporters  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
draft  legislation  that  will  not  only  renew  the  ban,  but  also 
significantly  strengthen  it."  The  need  to  strengthen  the 
present  legislation  is  illustrated,  she  said,  by  the  fact  that 
the  weapon  used  by  the  sniper,  a  Bushmaster  XM15, 
which  is  a  civilian  version  of  a  military  rifle,  the  M-16, 
was  specially  designed  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing ban.  In  fact,  she  said,  its  manufacturer  advertises  the 
weapon  as  a  "post-ban  carbine."  By  making  a  few  alter- 
ations, the  maker  was  able  to  keep  this  death-dealing 
weapon,  which  has  no  legitimate  sporting  purpose,  on  the 
market.  "Its  only  purpose  is  to  kill,"  Ms.  Rand  said, 
adding  that  the  assault  weapons  issue  is  one  the  public 
understands.  Polls  show  that  people  favor  strong  controls 
on  firearms  of  this  kind. 

Lawsuits  have  also  offered  hope  of  curbing  the  gun 
industry's  power.  One  that  was  decided  last  fall  was 
brought  by  the  widow  of  a  Florida  public  school  teacher, 
Barry  Grunow,  against  the  Valor  Corporation.  Two  years 
ago,  a  13 -year-old  student,  Nathaniel  Brazill,  shot  and 
killed  Mr.  Grunow  in  a  classroom,  using  a  cheap  Saturday 
night  special  distributed  by  Valor — the  Raven  .25,  a 
weapon  associated  with  many  gun-related  crimes.  The 


case  revolved  around  whether  the  distributor  was  culpably 
negligent  in  not  including  safety  features.  According  to 
the  Brady  Center  to  Prevent  Gun  Violence,  which  pro- 
vided legal  assistance  in  the  suit,  the  verdict  against  the 
Valor  Corporation  was  the  first  against  a  gun  seller  for 
distributing  so-called  junk  guns  lacking  the  kinds  of  fea- 
tures that  might  have  prevented  its  use  by  children  or 
other  unauthorized  persons. 

Another  proactive  step  was  taken  in  California  in 
September,  when  Governor  Gray  Davis  signed  into  law 
several  gun-safety  measures,  including  a  statute  that 
would  remove  the  gun  industry's  immunity  to  liability 
suits — an  immunity  that  had  been  in  effect  for  two 
decades.  Unfortunately,  though,  a  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  could  in  effect  nullify  the  California  legislation's 
impact  and  stop  any  future  efforts  to  hold  gunmakers  and 
distributors  accountable  by  barring  such  suits.  The  bill 
has  received  much  support  in  the  House,  and  when  taken 
up  in  the  Senate  in  the  new  Congress,  support  is  to  be 
expected  there  as  well.  Had  the  Grunow  case  not  already 
been  won,  under  the  proposed  federal  legislation  a  posi- 
tive outcome  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Also  offering  hope  are  initiatives  aimed  at  establishing 
a  national  database  of  ballistic  imaging  that  would  allow 
law  enforcement  officials  to  trace  crime-scene  bullets 
back  to  the  weapons  that  fired  them.  Under  this  system, 
gun  and  rifle  manufacturers  would  be  obliged  to  test-fire 
their  products  before  selling  them.  Each  firing  would 
produce  a  set  of  markings,  like  fingerprints,  that  would 
be  entered  into  the  database.  Two  states  have  already 
enacted  legislation  aimed  at  establishing  statewide 
databases,  and  California  is  considering  similar  legisla- 
tion. Groups  like  the  National  Rifle  Association 
adamantly  oppose  such  a  system,  fearing  that  it  might 
lead  to  a  national  registiy  of  gun  owners.  Although  there 
are  some  technical  hurdles,  Ms.  Rand  and  other  advo- 
cates believe  that  in  time  a  federal  system  will  be  devel- 
oped and  accepted  by  Congress. 

the  u.s.  bishops  have  long  spoken  out  against  gun-related  vio- 
lence. Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  they  issued  a  state- 
ment called  Handgun  Violence:  A  Threat  to  Life.  It  endorses 
a  series  of  steps  aimed  at  regulating  the  use  and  sale  of 
handguns.  These  include  a  ban  on  Saturday  night  specials 
(like  the  one  that  killed  Barry  Grunow)  and  the  mandato- 
ry registration  of  handguns  "that  would  tell  us  how 
many... there  are  and  who  owns  them."  These  sensible 
measures  are  yet  to  be  taken,  but  they  should  be  enact- 
ed— along  with  far  tighter  restrictions  on  assault  weapons. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Growing  List  of  Church  Leaders, 
Groups  Oppose  War  in  Iraq 

As  the  threat  of  war  in  Iraq  loomed  larg- 
er, Christian  leaders  and  associations 
across  the  world  urged  restraint  on  the 
use  of  force  and  warned  of  a  humanitari- 
an disaster  if  the  country  is  attacked. 
From  Catholic  bishops  to  interchurch 
coalitions,  the  pronouncements  deliv- 
ered a  strong  antiwar  message  and  an 
invitation  to  give  U.N.  inspections  and 
diplomacy  more  time  to  verily  Iraqi  dis- 
armament. In  January  a  number  of 
Catholic  bishops  and  bishops'  confer- 
ences echoed  the  U.S.  bishops'  state- 
ment last  fall,  which  said  there  was  no 
justification  for  a  pre-emptive  U.S. -led 
attack  on  Iraq: 

•  Cardinal  Edward  M.  Egan  of  New 
York  said  U.N.  weapons  inspectors  must 
determine  that  Iraq  poses  "a  clear  and 
present  danger"  before  military  action 
can  be  justified  against  the  country. 

•  Bishop  Giuseppe  Betori,  secretary  of 
the  Italian  bishops'  conference,  said  on 
Jan.  28  that  a  preventive  war  against  Iraq 
would  be  unjust,  even  if  the  United 
Nations  approves  military  intervention. 
He  said  war  can  be  justified  only  when  it 
responds  to  an  act  of  aggression.  If  Iraq 
is  shown  to  possess  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  experts  would  have  to  decide 
whether  that  is  enough  to  constitute 
aggression,  he  said. 

•  Canadian  Bishop  Jacques  Berthelet, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  joined  with  other 
Canadian  church  leaders  on  Jan.  1 7  in 
launching  a  movement  called  "Prepare 
for  Peace  in  Iraq."  It  called  on  the  inter- 
national community  to  "accompany  the 
people  of  Iraq,  not  with  more  bombs  and 
missiles,  but  with  moral,  political  and 
material  support." 

•  German  bishops  said  on  Jan.  20  that 
war  against  Iraq  must  not  be  seen  as  an 
inevitable  outcome  of  "the  logic  of  esca- 
iation."  They  said  an  attack  on  Iraq 
could  be  justified  only  as  a  response  to 
an  attack  or  to  prevent  the  most  serious 
crimes  against  humanity,  such  as  geno- 
cide. 


•  There  is  not  enough  evidence  to  jus- 
tify an  attack  against  Iraq,  and  such  a 
move  might  well  provoke  future  terror- 
ism, the  Catholic  primate  of  all  Ireland, 
Archbishop  Sean  Brady  of  Armagh, 
Northern  Ireland,  said  in  a  letter  to 
British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  on 
Jan.  14. 

•  Cardinal  Norberto  Rivera  Carrera 
of  Mexico  City  urged  Western  powers  to 
choose  the  path  of  dialogue  with  Iraq, 
saying:  "There  does  not  have  to  be  a 
war.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity 
if  we  go  down  this  path." 

•  Iraq's  Chaldean  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Shlemon  Warduni  of  Baghdad  appealed 
to  world  leaders  to  prevent  a  war  in  his 
country,  warning  of  the  consequences  to 
a  civilian  population  that  has  already  suf- 
fered under  1 2  years  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. He  suggested  that  concerns  about 
Iraq's  oil  reserves  were  the  real  reason 
for  Western  moves  against  the  country. 

•  Pakistani  Archbishop  Lawrence 
Saldhana  of  Lahore  joined  with  the 
country's  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  an  open  letter  to  President  George 
W.  Bush,  urging  the  president  to  use 
"every  alternative  means"  to  avoid  war 
with  Iraq.  The  letter  warned  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilian  lives  may 
be  lost  and  that  the  war  could  provoke  a 
global  backlash  from  those  who  see  the 
Iraqi  people  as  victims  of  aggression. 

•  In  a  statement  on  Jan.  28,  the 
Philippine  bishops'  conference  appealed 
to  their  national  leaders  not  to  support  a 
pre-emptive  strike  against  Iraq  even  if 
the  United  Nations  were  to  support  mil- 
itary action.  The  bishops  also  urged  the 
United  Nations  and  Bush  to  "give  time" 
to  the  U.N.  inspection  teams  to  do  their 
work. 

The  threat  of  war  prompted  several 
cautionary  statements  from  inter- 
Christian  and  interfaith  associations 
around  the  world: 

•  Pax  Christi  International,  in  a  letter 
to  the  15-member  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  Jan.  27,  urged  it  to  resist 
pressure  to  go  to  war  and  to  ensure 
more  time  for  the  inspection  team  to 


complete  its  work  in  Iraq.  The  Brussels- 
based  Catholic  organization  warned  that 
military  intervention  in  Iraq  could  desta- 
bilize the  Middle  East  and  beyond  and 
undermine  the  struggle  against  terror- 
ism. At  the  same  time,  Pax  Christi 
acknowledged  the  repressive  nature  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  regime  and  called 
upon  the  Iraqi  government  to  comply 
fully  with  international  humanitarian 
law  and  all  U.N.  resolutions. 

•  In  the  United  States,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  after  a  humanitar- 
ian visit  to  Iraq  in  early  January,  said  a 
pre-emptive  war  against  Iraq  would  be 
immoral,  illegal,  devastating  to  civilians 
and  counterproductive  to  the  antiterror- 
ism effort. 

•  The  British  chapter  of  the  World 
Conference  of  Religions  for  Peace  said 
Jan.  2 1  that  a  unilateral  attack  on  Iraq 
would  undermine  U.N.  authority  and 
inflict  immense  suffering  on  all  sides,  as 
well  as  raise  new  problems  in  interreli- 
gious  relations. 

•  The  Scottish  Interfaith  Council,  in 
a  statement  on  Jan.  16  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  eight  religions,  called  on 
the  U.S.  and  British  governments  to 
defer  to  the  United  Nations  in  decisions 
about  military  intervention  in  Iraq. 

•  In  Germany  on  Jan.  14,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  launched  a  "chain  of 
prayer  for  peace"  campaign  with  the 
theme:  "Stop  the  War  in  Iraq  Before  It 
Begins." 

Tactics  the  Topic  on  Roe 
Anniversary 

Will  the  fight  against  abortion  in  the 
United  States  be  won  through  politics 
and  judicial  appointments,  with  a  war  of 
words  or  through  the  larger  "culture 
war"  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans?  It  will  take  all  that  and 
more,  said  representatives  of  the  pro-life 
community  as  they  gathered  in 
Washington  to  mark  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Doe  v.  Bolton, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
removed  state  restrictions  on  abortion. 
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"Thirty  years  after  Roe  is  time  for  the 
pro-life  movement  to  ask  tough  ques- 
tions, to  entertain  fresh  ideas  and  to 
consider  new  directions,"  said  Teresa  R. 
Wagner,  a  former  lobbyist  with  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee  and 
editor  of  Back  to  the  Drawing  Board:  The 
Future  of  the  Pro-Life  Movement,  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  just  published  by  St. 
Augustine's  Press.  "It  would  be  both 
untrue  and  overly  dramatic  to  say  that 
the  pro-life  movement  has  lost," 
Wagner  said  in  her  preface  to  the  book. 
"But  we  are  not  winning.  And  the  soon- 
er we  face  it,  the  sooner  we  change  it." 

Wagner  hosted  a  round-table  discus- 
sion in  Washington  on  Jan.  21  that 
focused  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
fight  and  found  little  to  cheer  in  the 
actions  of  either  party  over  the  past  30 
years.  "There  are  very  few  people  run- 
ning [for  office]  who  will  say,  'I  am 
opposed  to  abortion  and  I  want  to  out- 
law it,'"  said  Paul  M.  Weyrich,  president 
of  the  Free  Congress  Foundation. 
"Anybody  who  thinks  we  are  going  to 
substantially  stop  the  killing  of  the 
unborn  with  this  Senate  is  kidding  him- 
self." 

Representative  Chris  Smith,  Repub- 
lican of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
House  Pro-Life  Caucus,  found  signs  of 
progress  in  the  House,  but  said  there  is 
"no  sense  of  urgency"  among  congres- 
sional leadership  for  ending  abortion  in 
this  country.  He  had  praise  for  the  "40 
or  so  pro-life  Democrats"  in  the  House 
who  often  provide  the  votes  needed  for 
pro-life  legislation  to  succeed.  "They 
make  the  difference,  and  pay  a  very  dear 
price  for  their  pro-life  advocacy,"  he 
said.  Although  he  said  he  hoped  the 
Democratic  Party  would  "find  its  soul 
again"  on  the  abortion  issue,  Smith  also 
was  critical  of  his  own  party  for  its  "big 
tent"  philosophy  toward  those  who  want 
to  keep  abortion  legal.  "We  always  give 
the  platform  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
sometimes  too  much,  in  my  opinion,"  he 
said. 

The  writer  and  columnist  Joe  Sobran 
was  even  more  blunt  in  his  criticism  of 
the  major  political  parties.  "Both  parties 
keep  moving  to  the  left,"  he  said,  "and 
the  lesser  evil  keeps  getting  more  evil." 

Those  who  see  the  road  to  victory  in 
the  appointment  by  President  Bush  of  a 
new  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 


Court  need  to  remember 
that  the  last  seven  of  nine 
justices  appointed  were 
put  on  the  court  by 
Republican  presidents, 
said  Terence  P.  Jeffrey, 
senior  editor  of  Human 
Events  magazine. 


Excommunication  of 
'Ordained'  Women 
Confirmed 

The  Vatican's  doctrinal 
congregation  said  it  had 
considered  and  rejected 
an  appeal  from  seven 
"ordained"  women  who 
sought  to  have  their 
excommunication  decree 
overturned.  In  confirm- 
ing the  excommunica- 
tion, the  congregation 
said  the  women's  offense 
was  particularly  serious 
because  it  involved  a 
schismatic  bishop — 
thereby  making  the 
women  "accomplices  in 
schism" — and  because 
"they  formally  and  obsti- 
nately reject  a  doctrine 
which  the  church  has 
always  taught  and  lived" 
and  which  has  been 
"definitively  proposed" 
by  the  pope — namely,  the 
inability  of  the  church  to 
ordain  women. 


News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  John  J.  Myers  of  Newark 
decreed  that  any  eulogies  for  deceased 
Catholics  should  take  place  outside  the 
funeral  Mass.  The  revised  Order  of 
Christian  Funerals  issued  in  1989  allows 
for  a  "remembrance  of  the  deceased 
before  the  final  commendation"  by  a 
family  member  or  friend.  In  his  decree, 
Archbishop  Myers  said,  "Any  messages 
delivered  by  family  members  or  friends 
shall  be  limited  to  the  visitation — per- 
haps in  a  side  chapel  of  the  church 
before  the  eucharistic  liturgy — or  the 
graveside  service  and  shall  be  ordinarily 
limited  to  a  single  person." 


McCHESNEY  MEETS  WITH  BISHOP  LENNON.  Kathleen 
McChesney,  head  of  the  Office  for  Child  and  Youth  Protection  at 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  speaks  with  Bishop 
Richard  G.  Lennon,  administrator  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  at 
his  residence  in  Boston  on  Jan.  23.  McChesney,  a  former  F.B.I, 
agent,  discussed  programs  that  have  been  implemented  by  the 
archdiocese  for  the  protection  of  children  from  sexual  abuse. 
(CNS  photo  by  Peter  A.  Smith,  The  Pilot) 


and  Donors  Interested  in  Catholic 
Activities  (Fadica)  has- urged  dioceses  to 
disclose  how  much  money  they  have 
spent  on  child  sex  abuse  cases  or  risk 
losing  the  confidence  of  Catholics. 
Greater  financial  transparency  is  neces- 
sary as  litigations  mount  and  some 
church  leaders  talk  of  possible  bankrupt- 
cies, said  the  board  during  the  group's 
meeting  in  Naples,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  24-25. 
•  St.  John's  Seminary  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Archdiocese  and  St.  John 
Seminary  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese  will 
discontinue  their  undergraduate  divi- 
sions at  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year  due  to  financial  difficulties.  The 
Los  Angeles  college  has  82  students  and 
the  college  in  Boston  has  29. 


The  board  of  directors  of  Foundations      From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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life  in  the  OO's 


What  a  Laugh! 

\  W  \  t  Humiliation  is  quite  the 
trend  out  there  in  reality  television 
land.' 


WRITING  ABOUT  tele- 
vision in  a  magazine 
that  already  publishes 
the  elegant  thoughts 
of  James  Martin,  S.J., 
on  the  subject  is  fraught  with  peril,  but  I 
will  proceed  apace.  From  my  perspective, 
comparison  can  inspire  only  humility,  and 
that  is  not  such  a  bad  thing. 

Humiliation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  different,  and  not  nearly  as  spiritual- 
ly enriching.  But  humiliation  is  all  the  rage 
on  what  is  called,  for  reasons  that  escape 
me,  reality  television.  Young  women  are 
held  up  for  a  great  national  guffaw  on  a 
particularly  noxious  show  called  "Joe 
Millionaire,"  from  the  cultural  barbarians 
and  nihilists  at  Fox.  Last  year,  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  were  brought  onto  the 
set  of  a  quiz  show  so  that  they  might  be 
subjected  to  the  scorn  and  sarcasm  of  a 
smarmy  hostess  with  a  clipped  British 
accent.  A  syndicated  show  at  some  godfor- 
saken hour  (for  me,  any  time  after  1 0  p.m.) 
has  lots  of  fun  with  lonely  single  people 
willing  to  trade  privacy  for  a  television- 
sponsored  date. 

Yes,  humiliation  is  quite  the  trend  out 
there  in  reality  television  land.  Worse, 
nobody  seems  particularly  outraged. 
Television  in  particular  and  society  in 
general  clearly  have  taken  to  heart  a  lesson 
that  dates  back  to  the  early  1980's:  There 
are  two  lands  of  people  in  life — winners 
and  losers.  And  winners  are  entitled  to 
laugh  at  the  losers.  That  has  not  always 
been  true  in  popular  culture.  The  great 
radio  comedian  Fred  Allen  used  to  laugh 
with  the  subjects  of  his  humor.  But  when  a 
couple  of  Bangladeshi  newsdealers 
became  short-lived  regulars  on  David 
Letterman's  old  late-night  show,  the 
laughs  were  on  them.  They  talked  funny, 


you  know.  And  they  sold  newspapers  for  a 
living.  Hilarious,  eh? 

So  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
laughing  at,  not  with,  our  fellow 
Americans,  those  unknown,  unrich,  unhip 
(though  rarely  unlovely — this  is  television, 
after  all)  creatures  who  simply  do  not 
understand  what  desperate  losers  they  are. 
We  laugh  at  the  women  the  Fox  network 
lied  to  about  their  Joe  Millionaire  charac- 
ter, who,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  is  not  a 
millionaire  at  all.  Worse,  he's  a  poorly 
paid  laborer  who  happens  to  be  blessed 
with  good  looks  and,  apparently,  a  smooth 
line  of  chat.  What  a  laugh!  How  proud 
Fox  was  to  have  tricked  these  young 
women  and  then  showed  the  nation  the 
results  of  its  lies!  (Fox  is  owned  by  Rupert 
Murdoch,  the  conservative  media  mogul 
whose  print  publications  feature  commen- 
tators who  regularly  bemoan  the  loss  of 
traditional  values,  etcA 

Lest  you  think  that  I  have  far  too 
much  time  on  my  hands  during  the  prime- 
time  hours,  let  me  state  that  I  have  not 
watched  any  of  these  shows.  I've  read 
about  them,  and  that  alone  made  me  feel 
in  desperate  need  of  a  shower.  My  idea  of 
reality  television  is  a  show  that  features  an 
assortment  of  men  and  women  hitting  a 
little  white  ball  down  an  emerald  green 
pasture,  or,  on  occasion,  into  a  large  blue 
lake  or  even  into  a  yawning  crater  filled 
with  sand.  Now  that's  entertainment! 

Still,  even  with  such  parochial  viewing 
habits,  I  can't  help  but  notice  that  televi- 
sion executives  are  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  degrading  "Joe  Millionaire" 
and  variations  on  the  theme.  We  know 
they  are  delighted  because  they  keep  pro- 
ducing more  shows  starring  Humiliation. 
Fred  Allen  once  said  that  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  television — and  this 


from  a  man  who  died  in  1956,  an  era  con- 
sidered television's  "golden  age" — so  we 
can  expect  other  networks  to  create  reality 
shows  based  on  lies  told  to  naive  young 
women. 

Sadly,  there  are  depths  even  beyond 
"Joe  Millionaire"  to  which  our  entertain- 
ment moguls  are  more  than  happy  to 
descend.  The  ABC  network  has  unveiled  a 
reality  show  in  which  contestants  vie  for 
the  chance  to  win... cosmetic  surgery!  In  a 
related  development,  the  network  is  plan- 
ning a  new7  show  called  "Are  You  Hot?" 
Suffice  to  say  the  show  is  not  so  tided 
because  it  is  set  in  Atlanta  in  August. 
There  is  no  word  from  the  network  on  a 
pressing  question:  will  the  winners  of  cos- 
metic plastic  surgery  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  "Are  You  Hot?" 

Sadly,  only  a  cultural  naif — or  some- 
body who  watches  a  bit  too  much  tele- 
vised golf — would  be  shocked  to  discov- 
er that  television  executives  will  show 
just  about  anything  in  order  to  get  rat- 
ings. What  is  surprising,  however,  is  the 
lack  of  national  reflection  on  the  values 
these  shows  celebrate.  Reality  shows 
offer  the  possibility  of  fleeting  fame  in 
exchange  for  the  probability  of  national 
humiliation.  Are  we  so  degraded  that  we 
are  willing  to  make  that  pernicious 
trade?  And  what  of  a  show  built  around 
cosmetic  surgery7?  What  message  does 
that  send? 

Television  critics  and  others  who 
wTite  about  the  medium — that  would 
include  some  of  the  nation's  best-known 
political  writers,  it  would  seem — see  no 
reason  to  question  the  morality  and 
ethics  of  showrs  like  "Joe  Millionaire"  and 
the  plastic  surgery  giveaway.  Indeed,  they 
would  find  it  unfashionably  earnest  to 
even  use  the  words  "morality7"  and 
"ethics"  in  an  essay  about  television. 
They  accept,  as  the  networks  have,  that 
the  pursuit  of  shallow  fame,  unearned 
riches  and  artificial  beauty  constitute 
reality'  in  21st-century  America,  and 
those  who  choose  to  play  die  game  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if  the  quest 
ends,  as  it  is  designed  to,  in  humiliation. 

Television's  reality  shows  specialize 
in  degradation  and  exploitation.  A  less 
cynical  society  would  condemn  these 
shows  rather  than  celebrate  them. 

Terry  Golway 
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INTRODUCING  THE  BEAUMONT  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  an  extraordinary  example 
of  how  the  civil  justice  system  can  work  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  Foundation's  core  purpose  is  to  grant 
state-of-the  art,  Internet-enabled,  wireless  computer  hardware 
to  Americans  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  educational 


organizations  to  provide  the  technical  support  to  utilize  it. 
Grants  from  the  Foundation  will  be  available  across  America. 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  was  created  with  funds 
generated  by  the  settlement  of  a  class  action  lawsuit.  The 
Foundation  believes  the  unique  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
created  can  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  class  action  settlements 


benefits  of  the  Internet,  and  to  collaborate  with  existing  successful       and  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  American  philanthropy. 


Log  on  to  www.bmtfoundation.com  or  call  866.505.COMP 
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SPRINGSTEEN 


'The  Rising'  of  Bruce 
Springsteen 

-  BY  PATRICK  KELLY  - 

/  believe  in  the  love  that  you  gave  me, 
I  believe  in  the  faith  that  can  save  me, 
I  believe  in  the  hope  and  I  pray  that  one  day 
It  may  raise  me  above  these  Badlands. 
— Bruce  Springsteen,  "Badlands" 

Faith,  hope  and  love  have  always  played  a  part  in  Bruce  Springsteen's 
songs,  but  this  has  become  more  explicit  in  recent  years.  Springsteen's  will- 
ingness to  talk  about  these  themes  also  is  relatively  new. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley's  article,  "The  Catholic  Imagination  of 
Bruce  Springsteen"  (Am.,  2/6/88),  seems  to  have  been  a  catalyst  in  this 
regard.  The  Catholic  novelist  Walker  Percy  read  the  article  and  wrote  to  Springsteen  in 
early  1989,  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  Greeley  described  him  as  a  Catholic. 


PATRICK  KELLY,  S.J.,  is  pursuing  a  doctoral  degree  in  theology,  ethics  and  culture  at 
Claremont  Graduate  University's  School  of  Religion. 
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and  funerals....  But  there  were  always  the  aunts  and 
uncles  around  me.  And,  I  diink  in  some  fashion  the 
older  I  got  the  more  those  things  mattered.  And, 
even  before  I  was  married,  when  my  life  had  begun 
to  become  something  very  different,  those  were  the 
times  when  I  felt  I  needed  to  connect  most  and 
probably  for  my  own  purposes,  really. 

Connecting  was  helpful  to  him  and  had  a  big  impact  on 
parish  community  he  grew  up  in,  St.  Rose  of  Lima  in 
ehold,  N.J.  After  he  had  moved  back  to  New  Jersey  from 

Angeles,  one  of  his  aunts  told  him  about  the  new 
panic  parishioners  at  St.  Rose  who  were  struggling  to 
:e  it  in  Freehold.  Wanting  to  help  in  some  way,  he  did  a 
w  in  his  old  grade  school  gymnasium  to  help  the  parish 

die  local  Y.M.C.A.  building.  It  is  now  used,  among 
2r  things,  as  a  community  center  for  the  Spanish-speak- 

parishioners.  Profits  from  the  show  also  contributed 
ard  the  salary  of  a  Spanish-speaking  priest  for  the  parish. 
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I  grew  up  with  a  very  big  extended  family,  with  a  lot 
of  aunts.  We  had  about  five  or  six  houses  on  one 
street.  The  church  was  in  the  middle  and  the  con- 
vent was  here  (on  one  side  of  the  church)  and  the 
rectory  was  here  (on  the  other  side)  and  we  sur- 
rounded those  things.  So,  I've  seen  more  weddings 


Springsteen  continues  to  pursue  issues  of  faith  and  mean- 
through  his  songs;  and  he  does  this  with,  at  times,  con- 
rable  artistry  and  depth  in  the  newly  released  CD  "The 
ng"  (Columbia,  2002).  This  CD  has  the  most  explicidy 
»ious  imagery  of  any  of  his  work  to  date:  "precious 
)d,"  "holy  cross,"  "the  cross  of  my  calling,"  "pearl  and  sil-  ; 
'  (i.e.,  die  rosary),  "Mary  in  die  garden,"  "holy  pictures,"  < 
ig  with  references  to  God  and  the  devil,  and  the  interreli-  ! 
is  "seven  pictures  of  Buddha,"  "the  prophet's  on  my  I 
me"  and  "seven  days,  seven  candles." 
Not  all  the  songs  are  about  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  but  especially ! 
poignant  are  lyrics  that  recall  the  sky  on  that  morning,  as  in  I 
the  song  "Empty  Sky"  and  the  title  song,  "The  Rising."  In  < 
the  latter,  the  narrator  sees  the  image  of  "Alan7  in  the  garden/  ■ 
In  the  garden  of  a  thousand  sighs/  There's  holy  pictures  of; 
our  children,  dancin'  in  a  sky  filled  with  light."  A  "dream  of ; 
life"  comes  to  the  narrator  as  he  contemplates  the  sky: 
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"If  this  is  true,  and  I  am  too,"  his  letter  read,  "it  would  appear 
the  two  of  us  are  rarities  in  our  professions:  you  as  a  post- 
modern musician,  I  as  a  writer,  a  novelist  and  a  philosopher. 
That  and  your  admiration  of  Flannery  O'Connor.  She  was  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  though  she  was  a  much  more  heroic 
Catholic  than  I."  Walker  Percy  died  before  Springsteen 
responded  to  his  letter,  but  the  musician  wrote  in  a  four-page 
letter  to  Percy's  widow: 

The  loss  and  search  for  faith  and  meaning  have  been 
at  the  core  of  my  own  work  for  most  of  my  adult  life. 
I'd  like  to  think  that  perhaps  that  is  what  Dr.  Percy 
heard  and  was  what  moved  him  to  write  me.  Those 
issues  are  still  what  motivate  me  to  sit  down,  pick  up 
my  guitar  and  write. 

Percy's  nephew,  Will  Percy,  subsequently  interviewed 
Springsteen  about  the  formative  influences  on  his  song-writ- 
ing for  the  Harvard  psychiatrist  Robert  Coles's  magazine 
Doubletake  in  1998.  (Excerpts  from  the  above  letters  are 
reprinted  from  that  article.)  In  this  conversation,  which  took 
place  at  Springsteen's  farm  in  New  Jersey,  Springsteen  talked 
about  die  influence  Flannery  O'Connor's  novels  had  on  his 
song- writing  in  his  late  20's.  Recalling  writing  the  songs  for 
the  "Nebraska"  CD,  he  said: 

There  was  something  in  those  stories  of  hers  that  I 
felt  captured  a  certain  part  of  the  American  character 
that  I  was  interested  in  writing  about.  They  were  a 
big,  big  revelation.  She  got  to  the  heart  of  some  part 
of  meanness  that  she  never  spelled  out,  because  if  she 
spelled  it  out  you  wouldn't  be  getting  it.  It  was  always 
at  the  core  of  every  one  of  her  stories — the  way  that 
she'd  left  that  hole  there,  that  hole  that's  inside  of 
everybody.  There  was  some  dark  thing — a  compo- 
nent of  spirituality — that  I  sensed  in  her  stories,  and 
that  set  me  off  exploring  characters  of  my  own.  She 
knew  original  sin — knew  how  to  give  it  the  flesh  of  a 
story. 

Springsteen's  interest  in  questions  of  meaning  is  a  very 
personal  matter.  In  a  recent  interview  with  Matt  Lauer  of 
NBC's  "Today,"  he  talked  about  his  family  and  the  symbols 
of  faith  from  his  youth,  and  how  these  became  more  impor- 
tant to  him  as  he  grew  older: 

I  grew  up  with  a  very  big  extended  family,  with  a  lot 
of  aunts.  We  had  about  five  or  six  houses  on  one 
street.  The  church  was  in  the  middle  and  the  con- 
vent was  here  (on  one  side  of  the  church)  and  the 
rectory  was  here  (on  the  other  side)  and  we  sur- 
rounded those  things.  So,  I've  seen  more  weddings 


and  funerals....  But  there  were  always  the  aunts  and 
uncles  around  me.  And,  I  think  in  some  fashion  the 
older  I  got  the  more  those  things  mattered.  And, 
even  before  I  was  married,  when  my  life  had  begun 
to  become  something  very  different,  those  were  the 
times  when  I  felt  I  needed  to  connect  most  and 
probably  for  my  own  purposes,  really. 

Connecting  was  helpful  to  him  and  had  a  big  impact  on 
the  parish  community  he  grew  up  in,  St.  Rose  of  Lima  in 
Freehold,  NJ.  After  he  had  moved  back  to  New  Jersey  from 
Los  Angeles,  one  of  his  aunts  told  him  about  the  new 
Hispanic  parishioners  at  St.  Rose  who  were  struggling  to 
make  it  in  Freehold.  Wanting  to  help  in  some  way,  he  did  a 
show  in  his  old  grade  school  gymnasium  to  help  the  parish 
buy  die  local  Y.M.C.A.  building.  It  is  now  used,  among 
other  things,  as  a  community  center  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing parishioners.  Profits  from  the  show  also  contributed 
toward  the  salary  of  a  Spanish-speaking  priest  for  the  parish. 


Springsteen  continues  to  pursue  issues  of  faith  and  mean- 
ing through  his  songs;  and  he  does  this  with,  at  times,  con- 
siderable artistry  and  depth  in  the  newly  released  CD  "The 
Rising"  (Columbia,  2002).  This  CD  has  the  most  explicitly 
religious  imagery  of  any  of  his  work  to  date:  "precious 
blood,"  "holy  cross,"  "the  cross  of  my  calling,"  "pearl  and  sil-  ; 
ver"  (i.e.,  the  rosary),  "Mary  in  the  garden,"  "holy  pictures,"  j 
along  with  references  to  God  and  the  devil,  and  the  interreli-  ! 
gious  "seven  pictures  of  Buddha,"  "the  prophet's  on  my  i 
tongue"  and  "seven  days,  seven  candles." 

Not  all  the  songs  are  about  Sept.  11,  2001,  but  especially '. 
poignant  are  lyrics  that  recall  the  sky  on  that  morning,  as  in  j 
the  song  "Empty  Sky"  and  the  title  song,  "The  Rising."  In  < 
the  latter,  the  narrator  sees  the  image  of  "Mary  in  the  garden/  ■ 
In  the  garden  of  a  thousand  sighs/  There's  holy  pictures  of ; 
our  children,  dancin'  in  a  sky  filled  with  light."  A  "dream  of ; 
life"  comes  to  the  narrator  as  he  contemplates  the  sky: 
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Sky  of  blackness  and  soitow 

(a  dream  of  life) 

Sky  of  love,  sky  of  tears 

(a  dream  of  life) 

Sky  ofgloiy  and  sadness 

(a  dream  of  life) 

Sky  of  mercy,  sky  of  fear 

(a  dream  of  life) 

Sky  of  memory  and  shadow 

(a  dream  of  life) 

Your  burnm'  wind 

fills  my  arms  tonight 

Sky  of  longing  and  emptiness 

(a  dream  of  life) 

Sky  of  fullness,  sky  of 

blessed  life 

The  refrain,  "Come  on  up  for  the  rising,"  suggests,  as 
does  much  else  in  the  song,  new  life  and  resurrection. 
When  asked  in  a  recent  interview  by  Ted  Koppel  of 
"Xighdine"  if  it  was  the  resurrection  he  had  in  mind, 
Springsteen  responded.  "Yeah,  well,  I'm  a  good....  Well,  I 
was  a  good  Catholic  boy  when  I  was  little,  so  those  images 
for  me  are  always  very  close,  and  they  explain  a  lot  about 
life."  He  then  elaborated:  "What  I  was  trying  to  describe, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  images  of  the  1 1th,  that  I'd  read 
in  the  paper,  some  of  the  people  coming  down  were  talking 
about  the  emergency  workers  who  were  ascending.  And 
you  know,  that  was  just  an  image  I  felt  left  with,  after  that 
particular  day.  The  idea  of  those  guys  going  up  the  stairs, 
up  the  stairs,  ascending,  ascending.  I  mean  you  could  be 
ascending  a  smoky  staircase,  you  could  be  in  the  afterlife, 
moving  on." 

He  sings  of  an  emergency  worker  in  the  song  "Into  the 
Fire,"  with  the  recurring  line  "love  and  duty  called  you 
someplace  higher,  somewhere  up  the  stairs...."  It  is  one 
song  that  turns  prayerful  and  evokes  images  of  a  litany  of 
the  saints  as  he  sings  about  the  ones  who  have  gone  "some- 
place higher." 

"Mv  Citv  of  Ruins"  contains  recurring  images  of  new 
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life  and  resurrection,  with  the  oft-repeated  refrain,  "Come 
on,  rise  up...."  With  what  sounds  like  a  gospel  choir  sup- 
porting him  in  the  background,  Springsteen  ends  the  song 
in  the  mode  of  a  prayer: 

With  these  hands, 

With  these  hands,  With  these  hands, 
With  these  hands,  I  pray  Lord 
With  these  hands,  With  these  hands, 
I  pray  for  the  strength,  Lord 
With  these  hands,  With  these  hands, 
I  pray  for  the  faith,  Lord 
With  these  hands,  With  these  hands, 
I  pray  for  your  love,  Lord. 

Springsteen's  piety  is  not  the  simple-minded,  flag-wav- 
ing type.  He  introduced  the  song  "Born  in  the  USA"  at  his 
summer  concert  in  Detroit  by  talking  about  the  need  for 
vigilance  at  this  time  because  there  has  been  a  "rollback"  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  since  Sept.  1 1 .  None  of  the  songs  on 
"The  Rising"  naively  celebrates  America's  virtues.  One, 
which  highlights  the  deep  and  tragic  divisions  in  the  world 
today,  "Worlds  Apart,"  includes  vocals  by  the  Pakistani 
singers  Asif  Ali  Khan  and  Group.  Images  of  tenderness  that 
two  lovers  experience,  who  at  the  same  time  "stand  worlds 
apart,"  shift  to  the  larger  world  stage  and  a  plea  that  those 
of  us  who  are  living  might  be  able  to  make  some  connec- 
tion with  one  another,  so  that  the  painful  memories  around 
loss  of  life  do  not  serve  to  increase  hatred  and  violence.  In 
his  words,  "May  the  living  let  us  in,  before  the  dead  tear  us 
apart."  Rather  than  let  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  the 
past  do  this,  he  holds  out  hope  for  reconciliation:  "WVll  let 
blood  build  a  bridge/  over  mountains  draped  in  stars/  I'll 
meet  you  on  the  ridge/  between  these  worlds  apart." 

Springsteen's  music  has  always  wrestled  with  questions 
of  meaning  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  faith  and  hope 
in  trying  circumstances.  As  Matt  Lauer  said  in  his  recent 
interview  with  Springsteen,  this  is  just  a  particularly  good 
time  for  Springsteen's  kind  of  music.  Springsteen  said  he 
went  to  the  beach  in  Asbury  Park  soon  after  Sept.  1 1 ,  and 
a  passenger  in  the  next  car  recognized 
him,  rolled  down  the  window  and  yelled, 
"We  need  you  now."  A  genuine  calling 
from  the  people.  I'm  glad  Springsteen 
responded.  0 
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Separate  Is  Sometimes 
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A  case  study  of  a 
single-sex  Catholic 
high  school. 

BY  JOHN  W.  DONOHUE 


When  2002  began,  there 
were  in  the  United 
States  approximately 
86,000  public  schools, 
elementary7  and  secondary.  But  from 
sea  to  shining  sea,  according  to  a 
count  made  by  the  Brighter  Choice 
Foundation  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  only  11 
of  these  schools  qualified  for  the 
rather  clunky  label  "single-sex  public  schools."  All  1 1  are 
small,  and  until  January  of  last  year  a  federal  law  threatened 
their  existence. 

The  public  school  landscape  did  not  always  look  this 
way:  Before  World  War  II,  public  school  systems  in  big 
cities  often  had  a  few  all-boys  or  all-girls  high  schools  that 
were  large  and  select — were,  indeed,  flagships  like  Boston's 
Latin  schools  or  the  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Julia  Richmond 
high  schools  in  New  York  City. 

For  the  past  30  years,  however,  single-sex  public  schools 
have  been  judged  by  nervous  administrators  to  violate  a 
properly  strict  interpretation  of  the  anti-discrimination  rule 
laid  down  by  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1972.  This  is  the  tide  that  is  famous  or  infamous,  depend- 
ing upon  the  commentator's  viewpoint,  for  requiring  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  equal  financing  for  men's 
and  women's  athletics  if  they  want  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
money. 

Doctrinaire  civil  libertarians  and  militant  feminists 
think  this  strict  interpretation  of  Tide  IX  is  exacdy  right. 
They  believe  separate  classes  for  boys  and  for  girls  amount 
to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  perpetuate  sexual 
stereotypes. 


JOHN  W.  DONOHUE,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


Patricia  Bruck,  S.U..  with  her  math  class  at  Notre  Dame  School  in  New  York  City. 


Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchinson,  a  Texas  Republican, 
has  a  more  spacious  oudook.  She  thinks  single-sex  schools, 
whether  public  or  private,  have  their  place  and  do  not  nec- 
essarily damage  the  ideal  of  equality.  "Many  boys,"  she  once 
said,  "do  better  in  a  single-sex  atmosphere  without  the 
extraneous  distractions  of  girls.  Similarly,  many  girls  do  bet- 
ter, especially  in  terms  of  speaking  up  and  being  assertive, 
without  the  extraneous  distraction  of  boys." 

The  senator  was  not  making  that  up.  She  could  have 
pointed  to  a  scholarly  survey,  Cornelius  Riordan's  Girls  and 
Boys  in  School:  Together  or  Separate?  (1990).  Since  that  study 
appeared,  Mr.  Riordan,  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
Providence  College  in  Rhode  Island,  has  become  a  fre- 
quently cited  authority  on  single-sex  schools.  For  instance, 
when  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  arguing  in  federal 
courts  that  it  shouldn't  be  forced  to  admit  women  (an  argu- 
ment it  lost  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  June  1996), 
Professor  Riordan  contributed  a  featured  essay  on  single- 
gender  schools  to  the  Feb.  23,  1994,  issue  of  Education 
Week. 

He  remarked  in  that  article  that  single-sex  schools  are 
not  for  everyone,  but  he  also  said  flatly:  "Single-gender 
schools  generally  are  more  effective  academically  than 
coeducational  schools.  This  is  true  at  all  levels  of  school 
from  elementary  to  higher  education.  Over  the  past  decade, 
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the  data  consistently  and  persistently  confirm  this  hard-to- 
accept  educational  fact." 

Senator  Hutchinson  accepts  that  fact,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  2001  she  was  able  to  loosen  Title  IX  up  a  bit  when 
Congress  was  putting  together  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  When 
President  Bush  signed  this  massive  bill  on  Jan.  8,  2002,  it 
had  tucked  into  it  a  provision  that  Senator  Hutchinson  had 
initiated.  In  taking  that  step,  the  conservative  Texas  senator 
had  the  support  of  New  York's  liberal  Democratic  Senator 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  a  1969  graduate  of  Wellesley,  a 
college  for  women. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  National  Organization  for  Women,  the  pro- 
vision Senator  Hutchinson  sponsored  allows  the 
Department  of  Education  not  only  to  cease  menacing  sin- 
gle-sex public  schools  but  actually  to  encourage  them. 

Last  May,  the  department  announced  that  it  would  be 
doing  just  that.  For  school  districts  that  want  to  experiment 
with  single-sex  classes,  there  is  even  a  modest  purse — $3 
million  of  federal  grant  money  for  which  they  can  apply.  "It 
is  one  more  option  we  think  ought  to  be  made  available  to 
parents"  said  Brian  W.  Jones,  the  Education  Department's 
general  counsel. 

That  is,  of  course,  an  option  that  has  long  been  available 
in  the  private  sector  for  upscale  families  who  can  afford 
upscale  tuition  fees.  But  according  to  Cornelius  Riordan, 
the  children  of  well-to-do  families  are  not  the  ones  that 
benefit  most  from  single-sex  schooling.  "Research  has 
demonstrated,"  he  wrote  in  that  Education  Week  article, 
"that  the  effects  of  single-gender  schools  are  greatest  among 
students  who  have  been  disadvan- 
taged historically — females  and 
racial/ ethnic/ religious  minorities 
(both  males  and  females)." 

A  good  many  middle-  and  low- 
income  parents  of  children  in  those 
historically  disadvantaged  groups 
have  reached  Professor  Riordan's 
conclusion  without  having  heard  of 
the  research.  They  make  real  sacri- 
fices to  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  private  schools  that  enroll 
only  boys  or  only  girls  precisely 
because  they  are  convinced  from 
their  own  observation  that  these 
schools  provide  a  better  education 
than  the  public  system  does.  It  is  the 
quality  of  education  they  have  first 
in  mind,  not  the  absence  of  those 
extraneous  distractions  that  Senator 
Hutchinson  noted. 


In  inner  cities,  a  number  of  private  single-sex  schools  are 
Catholic  schools  that  not  only  survive  but  flourish  despite  a 
continual  struggle  to  balance  their  budget.  In  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  for  instance,  which  includes 
three  of  the  city's  five  boroughs  as  well  as  seven  suburban 
counties,  there  are  54  high  schools — 25  for  girls  only,  15  for 
boys  only  and  14  coed.  In  the  Brooklyn  Diocese,  which  is 
made  up  of  the  city's  other  two  boroughs,  there  are  20  high 
schools — eight  for  girls,  four  for  boys  and  eight  coed. 

Comparative  costs  are  instructive  here.  In  the  year  2000 
the  New  York  City  public  school  system  spent  $10,469  per 
child;  the  suburbs  next  door  spent  $13,960.  At  Notre  Dame 
School,  a  college-preparatory  school  for  girls  in  Greenwich 
Village  in  lower  Manhattan,  tuition  then  was  $5,125. 
Schools  with  fees  like  this  are  the  ones  that  non-affluent 
families  can  afford — with  considerable  effort  and  the  help  of 
scholarships. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  America  readers  have 
heard  of  Notre  Dame  School  (see  "Convent  School," 
4/1/89),  but  it  is  worth  revisiting  because  it  can  be  taken  as 
a  particular  case  from  which  it  is  possible  to  intuit  certain 
general  characteristics  of  a  type,  the  Catholic  high  school 
for  girls.  Of  course,  there  are  other  types  of  single-sex  pri- 
vate schools:  schools  for  boys,  nondenominational  schools 
and  schools  with  religious  affiliations  other  than  Catholic. 
Notre  Dame  is  representative  of  what  used  to  be  called  con- 
vent schools.  Today  their  faculties  are  mostly  lay,  but  they 
are  still  schools  that  aim  to  educate  both  intelligence  and 
character  and  that  try  to  synthesize  the  Gospel  with  the  best 
of  secular  culture. 

Besides  being  representative,  Notre  Dame  is  also  dis- 


Students  from  Notre  Dame  School  on  a  field  trip  to  New  York's  Central  Park,  celebrating  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Day. 
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tinctive.  It  has,  as  all  good  schools  do,  a  history  and  a  flavor 
of  its  own.  In  Manhattan,  diere  are  some  well-known  non- 
denominational  schools  for  girls — Brearley,  Chapin  and 
Spence.  They  are  much  more  expensive  than  Notre 
Dame — current  tuition  at  Chapin  is  more  than  $20,000 — 
but  their  educational  heritage  is  not  nearly  as  old  or  as  rich. 

Most  Catholic  schools  for  girls  trace  their  tradition  back 
to  pioneering  women  wrho  during  the  past  six  centuries  in 
Europe  and  the  Americas  founded  orders  and  congrega- 
tions dedicated  particularly  to  the  education  of  girls.  One  of 
these  foundresses  was  a  French  woman  with  a  jaw-breaking 
surname — Anne  de  Xainctonge.  She  was  born  in  Dijon  in 
1567  and  died  at  Dole  when  she  was  53.  From  the  brief 
entry  about  her  in  The  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  it  is 
clear  that  she  was  an  innovator,  who  ought  to  be  better 
known  than  she  is. 

At  a  time  when  girls  received  only  minimal  schooling 
and  wrere  often  managing  households  when  they  were  12, 
Anne's  father  gave  his  daughter  as  full  an  education  as  the 
best  provided  for  boys.  Anne  in  turn,  when  she  was  39, 
started  a  community  of  women  to  give  girls  an  education 
that  matched  what  Jesuit  schools  were  offering  boys.  This 
community,  originally  called  Sisters  of  St.  Ursula  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (and  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Ursulines 
founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici)  was  itself  a  breaker  of  molds. 
Although  the  sisters  took  religious  vows,  they  were  not 
enclosed.  They  formed  the  first  noncloistered  teaching  con- 
gregation in  the  Catholic  Church.  Moreover,  according  to 
a  phrase  that  is  presumably  Anne's,  their  schools  wrere  to 
"embrace  rich  and  poor  with  the  same  love." 

Today  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ursula  constitute  a  federation  of 
seven  small  congregations  that  have  a  total  of  about  1,000 
members  worldwide.  Some  35  of  these  sisters  are 
Americans;  they  work  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
And  what  form,  one  may  ask,  has  Anne  de  Xainctonge's 
inspiration  taken  nearly  four  centuries  later  and  a  world 
away? 

The  U.S.  chapter  of  its  story  began  in  1901,  when  three 
of  the  sisters  landed  in  New  York  City  with  only  $20  in  their 
possession.  They  had  been  forced  out  of  France  by  the  lai- 
cizing Waldeck-Rousseau  laws  earlier  that  year.  The  sisters 
found  teaching  jobs  in  the  parochial  school  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  on  West  144th  Street  in  Manhattan.  In  1912,  they 
started  a  small  academy  for  girls  within  the  convent  itself — 
chez  nous,  or  "at  our  house,"  as  they  said. 

That  phrase  became  the  motto  of  what  was  known  at 
first  as  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  school 
changed  its  name  to  Notre  Dame  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1943/44  academic  year  it  moved  to  two  handsome 
brownstones  on  West  79th  Street.  It  had  193  students  when 
in  the  fall  of  1988  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ursula  decided  they  no 
longer  had  the  personnel  and  resources  needed  to  maintain 


Notre  Dame.  It  was  announced  that  the  school  would  be 
closed,  but  in  fact  that  did  not  happen.  Through  the  coop- 
erative efforts  of  parents,  alumnae  and  friends  it  changed  its 
legal  structure  and  its  location. 

Mary  Dolan,  S.U.,  the  principal,  and  John  R.  Joven,  the 
assistant  principal,  provided  invincibly  resourceful  and 
cheerful  leadership.  A  board  of  directors,  most  of  them  lay 
people,  was  formed,  and  it  leased  a  three-story,  redbrick 
building  on  St.  Mark's  Place  in  the  neighborhood  known  as 
the  East  Village.  This  had  once  housed  St.  Stanislaus,  a 
parochial  school  that  had  just  been  closed  because  it  had  too 
few  students. 

Without  breaking  stride,  Notre  Dame  moved  into  these 
cramped  quarters  in  September  1989.  With  Sister  Mary 
Dolan  as  president  and  Mr.  Joven  as  principal,  it  not  only 
continued  to  attract  capable  students  but  even  grew  a  bit. 
There  were  215  students  in  the  2001/2  academic  year. 

There  could  be  no  more  growth,  however,  without 
more  room.  Notre  Dame  found  the  additional  space  it 
needed  when  demographic  changes  forced  the  closing  of 
another  parish  school,  St.  Bernard's  on  West  13  th  Street. 

Tourists  walking  along  1 3  th  Street  west  of  Sixth  Avenue 
are  pleased  to  find  that  for  several  blocks  the  street  looks  the 
way  they  have  imagined  Greenwich  Village  would  look. 
The  sidewalks  are  shaded  by  plane  trees  set  in  beds  of 
English  ivy.  There  are  apartment  buildings,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  town  houses  with  vest-pocket-size  garden  plots  in 
front,  and  there  are  exotic  shops  like  the  Integral  Yoga 
Natural  Foods  Store  that  offers  "Whole  Foods  for  the 
Whole  Person." 

West  of  Eighth  Avenue  the  tone  is  more  standard  urban 
than  quaint.  The  block  between  Eighth  and  Hudson  is 
dominated  by  a  five-story  building  with  "St.  Bernard's 
School"  in  concrete  letters  halfway  up  its  gray  sandstone 
facade.  Since  last  April  this  has  been  Notre  Dame's  new 
home. 

Shifting  residential  patterns  made  that  move  possible. 
St.  Bernard's,  built  in  1916,  was  an  impressively  large  school 
in  its  early  years.  In  1920,  for  instance,  it  had  an  enrollment 
of  1,498  boys  and  girls  taught  in  separate  divisions  by  a  fac- 
ulty of  four  de  La  Salle  Brothers,  eight  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  1 7  lay  teachers. 

But  unlike  Notre  Dame,  which  draws  its  students  from 
many  parts  of  the  city,  St.  Bernard's  was  a  neighborhood 
school.  When  the  neighborhood  changed,  the  school's  pop- 
ulation shrank.  When  St.  Bernard's  closed  in  June  2001,  it 
had  an  enrollment  of  235,  and  all  1 1  of  its  teachers  were  lay 
people. 

After  the  closing,  Notre  Dame  was  able  to  obtain  a 
long-term  lease  for  the  building  and  planned  to  move  in 
during  the  2001  Christmas  recess.  The  events  of  Sept.  1 1, 
2001,  changed  that.  Public  School  234  is  a  few  blocks  north 
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of  ground  zero.  On  Sept.  12  it  needed  temporary  shelter 
for  its  670  students,  who  ranged  from  pre-kindergartners 
to  sixth-graders.  For  nearly  six  months,  these  children 
puffed  up  St.  Bernard's  steep  staircases  and  scuttled  along 
its  high-ceilinged  corridors. 

W  hen  those  children  returned  to  P.S.  234,  Notre 
Dame  was  able  on  April  24  to  truck  itself  from  the  East 
Milage  to  the  West.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  its  90 
years,  it  has  an  auditorium/gym,  space  for  both  a  chapel 
and  a  technology  center,  and  plenty  of  classrooms,  each 
with  Internet  access. 

Enrollment  has  been  discreetly  expanded.  Notre 
Dame's  leaders  are  determined  to  preserve  what  they  call 
"the  family-like  small  school  atmosphere"  they  have 
always  had.  It  is,  though,  a  cosmopolitan  family  in  a  cos- 
mopolitan city.  Of  this  year's  229  students,  54  percent  are 
Latinas,  20  percent  are  of  non-Hispanic  white  back- 
ground, 16  percent  are  African  Americans,  and  10  per- 
cent are  Asians.  Approximately  74  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents are  from  Catholic  families. 

For  many  years  now,  every  member  of  every  graduat- 
ing class  has  gone  on  to  college,  and  the  53  members  of 
the  Class  of  2002  are  no  exception.  Moreover,  74  percent 
of  these  seniors  won  college  schol- 
arships. 

No  wonder  the  atmosphere  at 
the  commencement  exercises  in 
June  2002,  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  New  York  University's  Law 
School  on  Washington  Square 
South,  was  exhilarated,  not  to  say 
triumphant.  The  seniors'  proces- 
sional had  nothing  like  the  style  of 
a  daisy  chain.  The  graduates  strode 
purposefully  down  the  aisle  in  sin- 
gle file  while  their  families 
applauded  rapturously  and  flash- 
bulbs popped. 

Jennifer  Fratta,  class  president, 
gave  the  farewell  address  and 
exhorted  her  energetic  classmates. 
The  events  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  had 
changed  both  them  and  their 
world,  she  said,  but  "I  do  not  want 
anyone  ever  to  surrender."  Don't 
just  talk  about  trying  to  do  some- 
thing worthwhile,  she  cautioned, 
"simply  do  it."  She  closed  with 
some  lines  from  the  popular  inspi- 
rational speaker,  Lee  Brown: 
"Shoot  for  the  moon.  Even  if  you 
miss  you  will  land  among  the 


stars."  Then  she  wrapped  that  up  with  a  gloss  of  her  own: 
"So  you  see  ladies,  we  cannot  lose  either  way. 
Congratulations." 

The  ladies  and  their  families  applauded  vigorously. 
Valentina  Morales,  the  guest  speaker,  was  equally  posi- 
tive but  also  down-to-earth.  Ms.  Morales,  a  member  of 
Notre  Dame  School's  Class  of  1995,  went  to  Hillary 
Clinton's  alma  mater,  Wellesley,  from  which  she  graduat- 
ed Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  summa  cum  laude.  Presumably  it 
was  from  this  experience  that  she  warned  the  seniors  that 
college  will  be  different. 

"There  is  only  one  Notre  Dame  and  only  one  lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,"  she  said.  "People  will  come  up 
to  you  and  say,  'I  love  your  accent!'  when  you  didn't 
know  you  had  one."  But,  she  added,  "Never  doubt  your 
capabilities,  because  with  fierce  determination  and  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  patience  yon  can  do  anything....  Make  a  space  for 
yourself  in  this  world....  Give  thanks  for  the  many  bless- 
ings that  have  been  bestowed  upon  you.  And,  please, 
don't  forget  to  pray.. .and  before  you  leave,  don't  forget  to 
say  thank  you." 

Good  advice.  And  if  the  graduates  follow  it  they 
might  also  give  thanks  for  Anne  de  Xainctonge. 
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BY  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY 

• 

hi  new  vork  times  labored  mightily  to  bring 
forth  a  mountain  of  priest  abusers  in  its  recent 
census  and  produced  only  a  mouse,  as  it  admit- 
ted in  the  12th  paragraph  of  its  sensationalist 
prose  in  "Decades  of  Damage"  (1/12/03).  The  Times 
reported  a  percent  of  American  priests  not  greatly  different 
from  that  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger:  1  percent  for  the  cardinal 
and  1 .8  percent  for  the  Times.  Yet  The  Times  used  this  very 
low  proportion  to  launch  still  another  attack  on  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  celibate  priesthood. 

I  have,  for  the  record,  been  warning  church  leadership 
since  1985  that  it  was  "sitting  on  an  atom  bomb"  created  by 
the  reassignment  of  abusive  priests.  One  victim  of  a  priest  is 
one  too  many.  One  reassigned  abuser  is  one  too  many.  The 
number  of  1,205  abusing  priests  and  4,268  victims  is  horrif- 
ic. However,  if  the  Ratzinger/Times  estimates  are  anywhere 
near  the  reality,  98  percent  of  American  priests  are  not 
abusers,  a  point  The  Times  neglects  to  make  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  lead  in  an  unbiased  news  report. 

I  suspect  that  the  Ratzinger/Times  estimates  are  too  low, 
but  double  the  number  to  4  percent — which  I  suspect  is  clos- 
er to  the  truth — and  one  still  finds  that  96  percent  of  priests 
are  not  abusers.  The  horror  is  doubled  but  the  picture  is  not 
nearly  as  bleak  as  The  Times  and  other  media  have  hinted 
through  the  last  year. 

But  the  Times  writer,  Laurie  Goodstein,  proved  remark- 
ably ingenious  in  keeping  the  feeding  frenzy  alive.  There  is 
evidence  in  the  data,  she  suggests,  to  support  both  those  who 
blame  the  abuse  problem  on  celibacy  and  those  who  blame  it 
on  the  breakdown  of  sexual  morality  during  the  1960s. 

This  is  simply  not  so.  The  numbers  prove  nothing  at  all. 
Most  experts  in  sexual  abuse  of  minors  and  children  attribute 
it  to  a  deep  and  incurable  syndrome  acquired  early  in  life. 
Marriage  won't  cure  it.  An  abuser  who  marries  is  a  married 
abuser.  Moreover,  it  is  contemptuous  toward  women  to  sug- 
gest that  a  man  can  cure  his  attraction  to  minors  simply  by 
sleeping  with  a  woman.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  abusers  were 
ordained  in  the  1960s  can  just  as  well  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  large  ordination  classes  in  those  years. 

Nonetheless,  the  Times  writer  ignores  the  clinical  evi- 
dence about  the  personalities  of  abusers  and  uses  the  debate 
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between  the  two  sides  to  cry  havoc  and  again  let  loose  the 
furies  of  the  talking  heads  who  have  pontificated  about  priests 
for  the  last  12  months.  She  thus  deftly  shifts  die  frame  of  her 
article  from  abusers  to  all  priests. 

Led  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Silva  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Priests  Councils,  the  talking  heads  denounce  sexual  educa- 
tion in  die  seminaries.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  contempt 
for  what  passed  as  a  seminary  education  in  those  days — about 
sexuality  and  everything  else.  Yet  the  argument  that  blames 
the  seminaries  for  sex  abuse  fails  the  test  of  the  scholastic  dic- 
tum, qui  minis  probat  nihil  probat:  she  who  proves  too  much, 
proves  nothing.  If  seminary  training  turned  out  hordes  of  sex- 
ual predators,  then  there  should  be  a  lot  more  than  there  are. 
Maybe  a  lot  of  us  were  sexually  immature  at  the  time  of  ordi- 
nation— just  as  most  young  men  are  sexually  immature  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  and  many  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Maybe  we  could  have  benefited  from  better  sexual  edu- 
cation— though  I'm  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  would  have 
been  like.  Indeed,  what  kind  of  sexual  education  will  change 
the  personality  of  someone  widi,  in  Dr.  John  Moneys  words, 
a  "vandalized  love  map"? 

But  most  of  us — 98.2  percent  if  one  credits  the  Times's 
numbers — are  not  sexual  predators.  Indeed  if  the  seminaries 
are  responsible  for  sexual  abuse,  that  proportion  is  almost  a 
miracle  of  grace. 

Citing  the  comments  of  resigned  priests,  the  Times  writ- 
er also  asserts  quite  gratuitously  that  "healthy"  priests  began  to 
"jump  ship"  in  the  1960's  and  70's.  She  really  does  not  prove 
that  assertion,  but  instead  quotes  the  study  conducted  by 
Eugene  Kennedy  and  Victor  Heckler  (whom  she  does  not 
mention)  of  Loyola  University  Chicago  as  part  of  the  1970 
research  on  the  priesthood  commissioned  by  the  American 
bishops.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  priests,  according  to  their 
report,  were  "psychologically  underdeveloped."  But  she 
apparendy  did  not  read  the  introduction  to  the  report,  in 
which  Kemiedy  and  Heckler  say  that  priests  were  "ordinary," 
not  very  different  from  other  men.  Apparendy,  then,  57  per- 
cent of  American  males  are  psychologically  underdeveloped. 
(A  woman  theologian  remarked  to  me  skeptically,  "Is  that 
all?") 

One  must  also  wonder  whether  it  is  a  sign  of  "psycholog- 
ical development"  for  men  who  left  the  priesthood  to  pro- 
claim themselves  as  "healthy"  and  those  who  stayed  as 
"unhealthy"? 

Moreover,  the  Loyola  report  cites  no  comparative  statis- 
tics about  psychological  development  of  married  men  with 
whom  priests  might  legitimately  be  compared.  In  another  part 
of  the  report  to  bishops  in  1970,  a  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  team  administered  Everett  Shostrom's  Personality 
Orientation  Inventory  to  priests  and  compared  priests  with 
norm  groups  available  for  that  test.  Priests  compared  favor- 
ably with  men  of  the  same  age  and  educational  attainment  on 


maturity;  self-actualization  and  the  capacity  for  intimacy. 
More  recendy  in  1992,  research  with  a  similar  design  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Nestor  confirmed  die  NORC  findings  and 
found  slightly  higher  scores  on  priests'  capacity  for  intimacy. 
Since  these  data  did  not  fit  the  Times  reporter's  "frame"  of  a 
sick,  immature,  twisted  priesthood,  she  did  not  bother  to  seek 
them  out. 

Nor  did  she  cite  data  from  the  recent  Los  Angeles  Times 
study  of  American  priests,  which  showed  that  most  priests  are 
happy  in  the  priesthood,  most  find  it  even  better  than  they  had 
expected,  most  would  choose  to  be  priests  again,  and  most 
have  no  intention  of  leaving  the  priesdiood. 

As  I  will  argue  in  my  forthcoming  book  Priests  in  the 
Pressure  Cooker,  all  the  comparative  evidence  available  suggests 
that,  despite  The  New  York  Times,  most  priests  are  reason- 
ably mature,  happy  men.  They  are  not  the  crowd  of  cowering, 
craven,  sexually  frustrated,  "unhealthy"  males  that  the  media 
have  portrayed  this  past  year.  Priests  have  dieir  faults  and  fail- 
ings: in  general  diey  are  miserable  homilists,  do  not  adminis- 
ter "user-friendly"  parishes  and  still  do  not  take  the  abuse  cri- 
sis seriously,  but  the  media  have  calumniated  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  become  a  media  basher  (like  most  priests 
in  die  L.A.  Times  surveys).  If  it  had  not  been  for  media  pres- 
sure, the  hierarchy  would  not  have  been  forced  to  end  their 
reassignments  of  abusive  priests.  No  media  oudet  ever  sent  a 
known  abuser  back  into  a  parish.  Yet  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  has 
become  an  occasion  for  Catholic-bashing  and  celibate-priest 
bashing,  an  old  custom  dating  to  the  19th  century  that  is  as 
American  as  cherry  pie — with  the  addition  these  days  diat  a 
few  self-serving  resigned  priests  join  in  the  game. 

If  some  African  Americans  are  brutal  rapists,  it  does  not 
follow  diat  all  or  most  African  Americans  are.  If  some  C.E.O.'s 
are  crooks,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  or  most  are.  If  some 
priests  are  creepy  predators,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  or  most 
priests  are. 

The  Times  writer  concludes  her  article  with  the  gratuitous 
suggestion  that  abuse  cases  were  down  in  the  1990's  because 
bishops  might  still  be  covering  up.  She  does  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  her  article  covers  up  the  truth  that  most  priests  are  rea- 
sonably healthy  males  who  are  happy  in  their  work  and  are  not 
lusting  for  little  boys. 

I  also  wonder  why  the  two  honest  and  intelligent  articles 
on  the  subject  by  Peter  Steinfels,  who  works  for  The  Times, 
appeared  in  Commonweal  and  The  (London)  Tablet,  and  not 
in  The  Times.  Did  the  Times  editors  ban  Catholics  from 
reporting  on  the  sexual  abuse  problem? 

I  conclude  from  this  article  that  the  good  gray  Times, 
under  editor  Howell  Raines,  has  left  behind  its  historic  posi- 
tion of  edgy  suspicion  toward  the  church,  crossed  the  border 
into  hostility  and  ventured  on  to  the  stomping  grounds  of  vir- 
ulent anti-Catholicism. 

Maria  Monk  lives!  ES 
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Pacem  in  Terris: 

A  Permanent  Commitment 

Message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace   by  john  paul  ii 


Almost  40  years  ago,  on  Holy  Thursday,  April 
11,  1963,  Pope  John  XXHI  published  his  epic 
encyclical  letter  Pacein  in  Term.  Addressing  himself 
to  "all  men  of  good  will,"  my  venerable  predeces- 
sor, who  would  die  just  two  months  later,  summed  up  his  mes- 
sage of  "peace  on  earth"  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  encyclical: 
"Peace  on  earth,  which  all  men  of  every  era  have  most  eager- 
ly yearned  for,  can  be  firmly  established  and  sustained  only  if 
the  order  laid  down  by  God  be  dutifully  observed." 

Speaking  Peace  to  a  Divided  World 

The  world  to  which  John  XXH1  wrote  was  then  in  a  pro- 
found state  of  disorder.  The  20th  century  had  begun  with 
great  expectations  for  progress.  Yet  within  60  years,  that  same 
century  had  produced  two  world  wars,  devastating  totalitari- 
an systems,  untold  human  suffering  and  the  greatest  persecu- 
tion of  the  church  in  history. 

Only  two  years  before  Pacem  in  Terris,  in  1 96 1 ,  die  Berlin 
Wall  had -been  erected  in  order  to  divide  and  set  against  each 
other  not  only  two  parts  of  that  city  but  two  ways  of  under- 
standing and  building  die  earthly  city.  On  one  side  and  the 
other  of  the  wall,  life  was  to  follow  different  patterns,  dictat- 
ed by  antithetical  rules,  in  a  climate  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
mistrust.  Both  as  a  world-view  and  in  real  life,  that  wall  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  humanity  and  penetrated  people's  hearts 
and  minds,  creating  divisions  that  seemed  destined  to  last 
indefinitely. 

Moreover,  just  six  months  before  the  encyclical,  and  just 
as  the  Second  Vatican  Council  was  opening  in  Rome,  the 
world  had  come  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  war  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  road  to  a  world  of  peace,  justice  and 
freedom  seemed  blocked.  Humanity,  many  believed,  was 
condemned  to  live  indefinitely  in  that  precarious  condition  of 
"cold  war,"  hoping  against  hope  that  neither  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion nor  an  accident  would  trigger  the  worst  war  in  human 
history.  Available  atomic  arsenals  meant  that  such  a  war 
would  have  imperiled  the  very  future  of  the  human  race. 

POPE  JOHN  PAUL  il's  message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace, 
observed  on  Jan.  1,  2003,  was  released  at  the  Vatican  on  Dec. 
8,  2002 


The  Four  Pillars  of  Peace 

Pope  John  XXIII  did  not  agree  with  those  who  claimed 
that  peace  was  impossible.  With  his  encyclical,  peace — in 
all  its  demanding  truth — came  knocking  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall  and  of  all  the  other  dividing  walls.  The  encyclical 
spoke  to  everyone  of  their  belonging  to  the  one  human 
family  and  shone  a  light  on  the  shared  aspiration  of  people 
everywhere  to  live  in  security,  justice  and  hope  for  the 
future. 


A  tapestry  showing  the  image  of  Pope  John  XXIII  hangs  from  the  facade 
of  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  He  was  beatified  along  with  Pope  Pius  IX  and 
three  other  churchmen  at  a  ceremony  led  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  Sept. 
3,  2002. 
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W  ith  the  profound  intuition  that  characterized  him, 
John  XXIII  identified  the  essential  conditions  for  peace  in 
four  precise  requirements  of  the  human  spirit:  truth,  jus- 
tice, love  and  freedom.  Truth  will  build  peace  if  every  indi- 
vidual sincerely  acknowledges  not  only  his  rights,  but  also 
his  own  duties  toward  others.  Justice  will  build  peace  if  in 
practice  everyone  respects  the  rights  of  others  and  actual- 
ly fulfills  his  duties  toward  them.  Love  will  build  peace  if 
people  feel  the  needs  of  others  as  their  own  and  share  what 
they  have  with  others,  especially  the  values  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  they  possess.  Freedom  will  build  peace  and 
make  it  thrive  if,  in  the  choice  of  the  means  to  that  end, 
people  act  according  to  reason  and  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  actions. 

Looking  at  the  present  and  into  the  future  with  the 
eyes  of  faith  and  reason,  Blessed  John  XXIII  discerned 
deeper  historical  currents  at  work.  Things  were  not  always 
what  they  seemed  on  the  surface.  Despite  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  something  more  was  at  work  in  human  affairs, 
something  that  to  the  pope  looked  like  the  promising 
beginning  of  a  spiritual  revolution. 

A  New  Awareness  of  Human  Dignity 
and  Inalienable  Human  Rights 

Humanity,  John  XXIII  wrote,  had  entered  a  new  stage  of 
its  journey.  The  end  of  colonialism  and  the  rise  of  newly 
independent  states,  the  protection  of  workers'  rights,  the 
new  and  welcome  presence  of  women  in  public  life,  all  tes- 
tified to  the  fact  that  the  human  race  was  indeed  entering 
a  new  phase  of  its  history,  one  characterized  by  ''''the  convic- 
tion that  all  men  are  equal  by  reason  of  their  natural  dignity. " 
The  pope  knew  that  that  dignity  was  still  being  trampled 
upon  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  he  was  convinced 
that,  despite  the  dramatic  situation,  the  world  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  conscious  of  certain  spiritual  values  and 
increasingly  open  to  the  meaning  of  those  pillars  of  peace — 
truth,  justice,  love  and  freedom.  Seeking  to  bring  these 
values  into  local,  national  and  international  life,  men  and 
women  were  becoming  more  aware  that  their  relationship 
with  God,  the  source  of  all  good,  must  be  the  solid  foun- 
dation and  supreme  criterion  of  their  lives,  as  individuals 
and  in  society.  This  evolving  spiritual  intuition  would,  the 
pope  was  convinced,  have  profound  public  and  political 
consequences. 

Seeing  the  growth  of  awareness  of  human  rights  that 
was  then  emerging  within  nations  and  at  the  international 
level,  Pope  John  XXIII  caught  the  potential  of  this  phe- 
nomenon and  understood  its  singular  power  to  change 
history.  What  was  later  to  happen  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  would  confirm  his  insight.  The  road  to  peace,  he 
taught  in  the  encyclical,  lay  in  the  defense  and  promotion 
of  basic  human  rights,  which  every  human  being  enjoys, 


not  as  a  benefit  given  by  a  different  social  class  or  conced- 
ed by  the  state  but  simply  because  of  our  humanity:  "Any 
human  society,  if  it  is  to  be  well-ordered  and  productive, 
must  lay  down  as  a  foundation  this  principle,  namely,  that 
every  human  being  is  a  person,  that  is,  his  nature  is 
endowed  with  intelligence  and  free  will.  Indeed,  precisely 
because  he  is  a  person  he  has  rights  and  obligations,  flow- 
ing directly  and  simultaneously  from  his  very  nature.  And 
as  these  rights  and  obligations  are  universal  and  inviolable 
so  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  surrendered." 

As  history  would  soon  show,  this  was  not  simply  an 
abstract  idea;  it  was  an  idea  with  profound  consequences. 
Inspired  by  the  conviction  that  every  human  being  is  equal 
in  dignity  and  that  society  therefore  had  to  adapt  its  form 
to  that  conviction,  human  rights  movements  soon  arose  and 
gave  concrete  political  expression  to  one  of  the  great 
dynamics  of  contemporary  history:  the  quest  for  freedom 
as  an  indispensable  component  of  work  for  peace. 
Emerging  in  virtually  every  part  of  the  world,  these  move- 
ments were  instrumental  in  replacing  dictatorial  forms  of 
government  with  more  democratic  and  participatory  ones. 
They  demonstrated  in  practice  that  peace  and  progress 
could  be  achieved  only  by  respecting  the  universal  moral 
law  written  on  the  human  heart  (cf.  John  Paul  II,  Address  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  [Oct.  5,  1995],  No.  3). 

The  Universal  Common  Good 

On  another  point,  too,  Pacem  in  Terris  showed  itself 
prophetic,  as  it  looked  to  the  next  phase  of  the  evolution 
of  world  politics.  Because  the  world  was  becoming 
increasingly  interdependent  and  global,  the  common  good 
of  humanity  had  to  be  worked  out  on  the  international 
plane.  It  was  proper,  Pope  John  XXIII  taught,  to  speak  of 
a  "universal  common  good"  (Pacem  in  Tenis,  No.  4).  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  evolution  was  the  obvious  need 
for  a  public  authority,  on  the  iyiternational  level,  with  effective 
capacity  to  advance  the  universal  common  good;  an 
authority  which  could  not,  the  pope  immediately  contin- 
ued, be  established  by  coercion  but  only  by  the  consent  of 
nations.  Such  a  body  would  have  to  have  as  its  fundamen- 
tal objective  the  "recognition,  respect,  safeguarding,  and 
promotion  of  the  rights  of  the  human  person." 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  John  XXIII  looked  with 
hope  and  expectation  to  the  United  Nations  organization, 
which  had  come  into  being  on  June  26,  1945.  He  saw  that 
organization  as  a  credible  instrument  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  world  peace,  and  he  expressed  particular 
appreciation  of  its  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  he  considered  "an  approximation  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  juridical  and  political  organization  of 
the  world  community."  What  he  was  saying  in  fact  was 
that  the  declaration  set  out  the  moral  foundations  on 
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w  hich  the  evolution  of  a  world  characterized  by  order 
rather  than  disorder,  and  by  dialogue  rather  than  force, 
could  proceed.  He  was  suggesting  that  the  vigorous 
defense  of  human  rights  by  the  U.N.  organization  is  the 
indispensable  foundation  for  the  development  of  that 
organization's  capacity  to  promote  and  defend  interna- 
tional security. 

Xot  only  is  it  clear  that  Pope  John  XXIIFs  vision  of  an 
effective  international  public  authority  at  the  service  of 
human  rights,  freedom  and  peace  has  not  yet  been  entire- 
ly achieved,  but  there  is  still  in  fact  much  hesitation  in  the 
international  community  about  the  obligation  to  respect 
and  implement  human  rights.  This  duty  touches  all  funda- 
mental rights,  excluding  that  arbitrary  picking  and  choos- 
ing which  can  lead  to  rationalizing  forms  of  discrimination 
and  injustice.  Likewise,  we  are  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  an  alarming  gap  between  a  series  of  new  "rights"  being 
promoted  in  advanced  societies — the  result  of  new  pros- 
perity and  new  technologies — and  other  more  basic 
human  rights  still  not  being  met,  especially  in  situations  of 
underdevelopment.  I  am  thinking  here,  for  example,  about 
the  right  to  food  and  drinkable  water,  to  housing  and  secu- 
rity, to  self-determination  and  independence — which  are 
still  far  from  being  guaranteed  and  realized.  Peace  demands 
that  this  tension  be  speedily  reduced  and  in  time  eliminated. 

Another  observation  needs  to  be  made:  the  interna- 
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tional  community,  which  since  1948  has  possessed  a  char- 
ter of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  human  person,  has  gen- 
erally failed  to  insist  sufficiently  on  corresponding  duties.  It  is 
duty  that  establishes  the  limits  within  which  rights  must  be 
contained  in  order  not  to  become  an  exercise  in  arbitrari- 
ness. A  greater  awareness  of  universal  human  duties  would 
greatly  benefit  the  cause  of  peace,  setting  it  on  the  moral 
basis  of  a  shared  recognition  of  an  order  in  things,  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  will  of  any  individual  or  group. 

A  New  International  Moral  Order 

Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that,  despite  many  difficulties 
and  setbacks,  significant  progress  has  been  jnade  over  the  past 
40  years  toward  the  implementation  of  Pope  John's  noble 
vision.  The  fact  that  .states  throughout  the  world  feel 
obliged  to  honor  the  idea  of  human  rights  shows  how 
powerful  are  the  tools  of  moral  conviction  and  spiritual 
integrity,  which  proved  so  decisive  in  the  revolution  of 
conscience  that  made  possible  the  1989  nonviolent  revolu- 
tion that  displaced  European  communism.  And  although 
distorted  notions  of  freedom  as  license  continue  to  threat- 
en democracy  and  free  societies,  it  is  surely  significant 
that,  in  the  40  years  since  Pacem  in  Taris,  much  of  the 
world  has  become  more  free,  structures  of  dialogue  and 
cooperation  between  nations  have  been  strengthened  and 
the  threat  of  a  global  nuclear  war,  which  weighed  so  heav- 
ily on  Pope  John  XXIII,  has  been  effectively  contained. 

Boldly,  but  with  all  humility,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  church's  1,500-year-old  teaching  on  peace  as 
"tranquillitas  ordinis" — the  "tranquility  of  order,"  as  St. 
Augustine  called  it  (De  Civitate  Dei,  No.  19,  13) — which 
was  brought  to  a  new  level  of  development  40  years  ago  by 
Pacem  in  Terris,  has  a  deep  relevance  for  the  world  today, 
for  the  leaders  of  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals.  That 
there  is  serious  disorder  in  world  affairs  is  obvious.  Thus 
the  question  to  be  faced  remains:  What  kind  of  order  can 
replace  this  disorder,  so  that  men  and  women  can  live  in  free- 
dom, justice  and  security?  And  since  the  world,  amid  its 
disorder,  continues  nevertheless  to  be  "ordered"  and  orga- 
nized in  various  ways — economic,  cultural,  even  politi- 
cal—there arises  another  equally  urgent  question:  On 
what  principles  are  these  new  forms  of  world  order 
unfolding? 

These  far-reaching  questions  suggest  that  the  problem 
of  order  in  world  affairs,  which  is  the  problem  of  peace 
rightlv  understood,  cannot  be  separated  from  issues  of 
moral  principle.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
question  of  peace  cannot  be  separated  from  the  question 
of  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  That  is  one  of  the 
enduring  truths  taught  by  Pacem  in  Terris,  which  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  and  reflect  upon  on  this  40th 
anniversary. 
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Is  this  not  the  time  for  all  to  work  together  for  a  new  con- 
stitutional organization  of  the  human  family,  truly  capable  of 
ensuring  peace  and  harmony  between  peoples,  as  well  as 
their  integral  development?  But  let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing. This  does  not  mean  writing  the  constitution  of  a 
global  super-state.  Rather,  it  means  continuing  and  deep- 
ening processes  already  in  place  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal demand  for  participatory  ways  of  exercising  political 
authority,  even  international  political  authority,  and  for  trans- 
parency and  accountability  at  every  level  of  public  life.  With  his 
confidence  in  the  goodness  he  believed  could  be  found  in 
every  human  person,  Pope  John  XXIII  called  the  entire 
world  to  a  nobler  vision  of  public  life  and  public  authori- 
ty, even  as  he  boldly  challenged  the  world  to  think  beyond 
its  present  state  of  disorder  to  new  forms  of  international 
order  commensurate  with  human  dignity. 


is  compounded  by  the  clash  of  interests  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community.  Until  those  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  undergo  a  veritable  revolution  in 
the  way  they  use  their  power  and  go  about  securing  their 
peoples'  welfare,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  progress 
toward  peace  can  be  made.  The  fratricidal  struggle  that 
daily  convulses  the  Holy  Land  and  brings  into  conflict  the 
forces  shaping  the  immediate  future  of  the  Middle  East 
shows  clearly  the  need  for  men  and  women  who,  out  of 
conviction,  will  implement  policies  firmly  based  on  the 
principle  of  respect  for  human  dignity  and  human  rights. 
Such  policies  are  incomparably  more  advantageous  to 
everyone  than  the  continuation  of  conflict.  A  start  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  this  truth,  which  is  certainly  more  lib- 
erating than  propaganda,  especially  when  that  propaganda 
serves  to  conceal  inadmissible  intentions. 


The  Bond  Between  Peace  and  Truth 

Against  those  who  think  of  politics  as  a  realm  of  necessity 
detached  from  morality  and  subject  only  to  partisan  inter- 
ests, Pope  John  XXIII,  in  Pacem  in  Terns,  outlined  a  truer 
picture  of  human  reality  and  indicated  the  path  to  a  better 
future  for  all.  Precisely  because  human  beings  are  created 
with  the  capacity  for  moral  choice,  no  human  activity  takes 
place  outside  the  sphere  of  moral  judgment.  Politics  is  a  human 
activity;  therefore,  it,  too,  is  subject  to  a  distinctive  form  of 
moral  scrutiny.  This  is  also  true  of  international  politics. 
As  the  pope  wrote:  "The  same  natural  law  that  governs  the 
life  and  conduct  of  individuals  must  also  regulate  the  rela- 
tions of  political  communities  with  one  another"  (Pacem  in 
Tenis,  No.  3).  Those  who  imagine  that  international  pub- 
lic life  takes  place  somewhere  outside  the  realm  of  moral 
judgment  need  only  reflect  on  the  impact  of  human  rights 
rnovements  on  the  national  and  interna- 
tional politics  of  the  20th  century  just 
concluded.  These  developments, 
anticipated  by  the  teaching  of  the 
encyclical,  decisively  refute  the  claim 
that  international  politics  must  of 
necessity  be  a  "free  zone"  in  which  the 
moral  law  holds  no  sway. 

Perhaps  nowhere  today  is  there  a 
more  obvious  need  for  the  correct  use 
of  political  authority  than  in  the  dra- 
matic situation  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  the  cumulative  effect  of  bitter 
mutual  rejection  and  an  unending 
chain  of  violence  and  retaliation  have 
shattered  every  effort  so  far  to  engage 
in  serious  dialogue  on  the  real  issues 
involved.  The  volatility  of  the  situation 


The  Premises  of  a  Lasting  Peace 

There  is  an  unbreakable  bond  between  the  work  of  peace  and 
respect  for  truth.  Honesty  in  the  supply  of  information,  equi- 
ty in  legal  systems,  openness  in  democratic  procedures  give 
citizens  a  sense  of  security,  a  readiness  to  settle  controver- 
sies by  peaceful  means  and  a  desire  for  genuine  and  con- 
structive dialogue,  all  of  which  constitute  the  true  premises  of 
a  lasting  peace.  Political  summits  on  the  regional  and  inter- 
national levels  serve  the  cause  of  peace  only  if  joint  com- 
mitments are  then  honored  by  each  party.  Otherwise  these 
meetings  risk  becoming  irrelevant  and  useless,  with  the 
result  that  people  believe  less  and  less  in  dialogue  and  trust 
more  in  the  use  of  force  as  a  way  of  resolving  issues.  The 
negative  repercussions  on  peace  resulting  from  commit- 
ments made  and  then  not  honored  must  be  carefully 
assessed  by  state  and  government  leaders. 


without  guile 


"Oh,  good.  Its  someone  important. " 
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Pacta  sunt  servanda,  says  the  ancient  maxim.  If  at  all 
times  commitments  ought  to  be  kept,  promises  made  to  the 
poor  should  be  considered  particularly  binding.  Especially 
frustrating  for  them  is  any  breach  of  faith  regarding 
promises  which  they  see  as  vital  to  their  well-being.  In  this 
respect,  the  failure  to  keep  commitments  in  the  sphere  of 
aid  to  developing  nations  is  a  serious  moral  question  and 
further  highlights  the  injustice  of  the  imbalances  existing 
in  the  world.  The  suffering  caused  by  poverty  is  compounded  by 
the  loss  of  trust.  The  end  result  is  hopelessness.  The  exis- 
tence of  trust  in  international  relations  is  a  social  capital  of 
fundamental  value. 

A  Culture  of  Peace 

In  the  end,  peace  is  not  essentially  about  structures  but 
about  people.  Certain  structures  and  mechanisms  of 
peace — juridical,  political,  economic — are  of  course  nec- 
essary and  do  exist,  but  they  have  been  derived  from 
nothing  other  than  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  innumerable  gestures  of  peace  made  by  men  and 
women  throughout  history  who  have  kept  hope  and  have 
not  given  in  to  discouragement.  Gestures  of  peace  spring 
from  the  lives  of  people  who  foster  peace  first  of  all  in  their 
own  hearts.  They  are  the  work  of  the  heart  and  of  reason 
in  those  who  are  peacemakers  (cf.  Mt  5:9).  Gestures  of  peace 
are  possible  when  people  appreciate  fully  the  community 
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dimension  of  their  lives,  so  that  they  grasp  the  meaning  and 
consequences  of  events  in  their  own  communities  and  in 
the  world.  Gestures  of  peace  create  a  tradition  and  a  culture 
of  peace. 

Religion  has  a  vital  role  in  fostering  gestures  of  peace  and 
in  consolidating  conditions  for  peace.  It  exercises  this  role  all 
the  more  effectively  if  it  concentrates  on  what  is  proper  to 
it:  attention  to  God,  the  fostering  of  universal  brother- 
hood and  the  spreading  of  a  culture  of  human  solidarity. 
The  day  of  prayer  for  peace  which  I  promoted  in  Assisi  on 
Jan.  24,  2002,  involving  representatives  of  many  religions, 
had  this  purpose.  It  expressed  a  desire  to  nurture  peace  by 
spreading  a  spirituality  and  a  culture  of  peace. 

The  Legacy  of  Pacem  in  Terris 

Blessed  Pope  John  XXIII  was  a  man  unafraid  of  the 
future.  He  was  sustained  in  his  optimism  by  his  deep  trust 
in  God  and  in  man,  both  of  which  grew  out  of  the  sturdy 
climate  of  faith  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  Moved  by  his 
trust  in  providence,  even  in  what  seemed  like  a  permanent 
situation  of  conflict,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  summon  the 
leaders  of  his  time  to  a  new  vision  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
legacy  that  he  left  us.  On  this  World  Day  of  Peace  2003, 
let  us  all  resolve  to  have  his  same  outlook:  trust  in  the 
merciful  and  compassionate  God  who  calls  us  to  brother- 
hood and  confidence  in  the  men  and  women  of  our  time 
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because,  like  those  of  every  other  time, 
they  bear  the  image  of  God  in  their 
souls.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  can 
hope  to  build  a  world  of  peace  on 
earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  in  our 
human  history,  this  is  the  hope  that  rises 
spontaneously  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart:  that  in  the  spirit  of  every  individu- 
al there  may  be  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  noble  mission  which  Pacem  in  Terns 
proposed  40  years  ago  to  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will.  The  task,  which  the 
encyclical  called  "immense,"  is  that  "of 
establishing  new  relationships  in  human 
society,  under  the  sway  and  guidance  of 
truth,  justice,  love  and  freedom."  Pope 
John  indicated  that  he  was  referring  to 
"relations  between  individual  citizens, 
between  citizens  and  their  respective 
states,  between  states,  and  finally 
between  individuals,  families,  intermedi- 
ate associations  and  states  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  world  community  on  the 
other."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  "to 
bring  about  true  peace  in  accordance 
with  divinely  established  order"  was  a 
"most  noble  task"  {Pacem,  in  Teiris,  No. 

5)-. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  Pacem  in 
Teiris  is  an  apt  occasion  to  return  to  Pope 
John  XXIII's  prophetic  teaching. 
Catholic  communities  will  know  how  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary  during  the  year 
with  initiatives  which,  I  hope,  will  have 
an  ecumenical  and  interreligious  charac- 
ter and  be  open  to  all  those  who  have  a 
heartfelt  desire  "to  break  through  the 
barriers  which  divide  them,  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  mutual  love,  to  learn  to 
understand  one  another  and  to  pardon 
those  who  have  done  them  wrong." 

I  accompany  this  hope  with  a  prayer 
to  almighty  God,  the  source  of  all  our 
good.  May  he  who  calls  us  from  oppres- 
sion and  conflict  to  freedom  and  cooper- 
ation for  the  good  of  all  help  people 
everywhere  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
ever  more  solidly  established  on  the  four 
pillars  indicated  by  Blessed  Pope  John 
XXIII  in  his  historic  encyclical:  truth, 
justice,  love,  freedom.  0 
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faith  in  focus 

That's 
Love 

BY  ALMA  ROBERTS  GIORDAN 


MY  LATE  HUSBAND  AND  I 
often  caught  the  tail  end  of 
a  popular  television  talk 
show  while  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  news  to  begin.  One  evening 
Tao,  a  guest  of  one  of  the  hostesses,  got 
into  an  animated  dialogue  over  the  def- 
inition of  love.  A  beautiful  actress, 
whose  name  escapes  me,  painted  that 
virtue  with  a  truly  broad  brush.  She  had 
produced  a  short  film  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. From  her  description  of  it,  we 
suspected  that  it  bordered  on  pornogra- 
phy. "Innocent  curiosity,  love  and 
truth,"  she  explained,  was  the  lofty 
theme  of  her  study. 

Hands  flying,  eyes  sparkling,  entire 
body  language  an  eloquent  reflection  of 
her  convictions,  she  stressed  her  belief 
that  "whatever  love  decrees  has  to  be 
right."  She  quoted  that  already  moldy 
chestnut:  "Love  means  never  having  to 
say  you're  sorry."  Free  love  (in  whatev- 
er form  or  direction  it  deviated)  was 
always  justified,  she  reiterated. 
"Furthermore,  marriage  is  never  obli- 
gatory." 

She  surely  touched  all  the  bases.  "I 
have  to  love  me  first  before  I  can  go  out 
and  love  others.  Love  has  to  be  selfish. 
Isn't  that  supposed  to  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom:  'know  thyself?  Doesn't  the 
Bible  tell  me  I  must  love  my  neighbor  as 
myself?"  A  plethora  of  similar  floral 
convictions  were  aired  before  an  older 
panel  guest  interrupted  her  cocka- 
mamie  lecture. 

alma  Roberts  giordan,  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  America,  writes  from  Watertown, 
Conn. 
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iside  No  need  for  us  to  decry  that  beauti- 

what      ful  actress's  childishness,  her  frenetic 

conclusions.  The  memory  of  the  last 
I  the      televised  scene,  though  brief,  would 

linger  much  longer.  We  could  only  pray 
love,      that  some  such  message  might  some  day, 

miraculously,  get  through  to  her  SI 
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fed  her.  She  was  no  trouble  to  me. 
Those  were  nine  short  years.  She  was 
wonderful.  She  eventually  died  of  can- 
cer, but  she  never  complained. 
Wonderful...." 

A  tear  glistened  in  his  rheumy  eye  as 
the  camera  faded.  I  wiped  a  tear  from 


dear  up  some  tilings 
because,  let's  face  it, 
Perhaps  I  never  asked, 
te  if  I'm  wrong: 

weeks  later,  at  a  sock  hop,  I  believe, 
)luesy  number 

5  band.  I  have  always  imagined 
ndtrack  to  your  young  love, 
:als  more  about  my  tastes 
oes  about  the  night  in  question. 

brought  you  a  cup  of  punch  then  sat 
red  themselves  across  the  sky. 
;iul  your  pleated  skirt  was  inside 
or.  While  driving,  he  told  you 

day,  and  when  he  thought  he  was  talking 
idio  and  sat  quietly, 
ft  as  a  leaf.  And  that  is  where 
Ls,  as  perhaps  it  should, 
with  you  in  a  car,  your  hands  folded  into  your  lap, 
my  father  listening  carefully  as  you  offered  directions  home. 

Todd  James  Pierce 
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convictions  were  aired  before  an  older 
panel  guest  interrupted  her  cocka- 
mamie  lecture. 


alma  Roberts  Giordan,  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  America,  writes  from  Watertown, 
Conn. 
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"Poppycock!"  snorted  the  old-time, 
respected  actor.  His  face  was  flushed, 
his  eyes  shot  fire.  "That's  not  love.  You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
You're  all  smoke  and  mirrors.  The  way 
you  toss  it  around,  love  becomes  just 
another  four-letter  word."  He  leaned 
forward,  tempering"  his  exasperation 
with  paternal  concern.  "Love  is  giv- 
ing— not  satisfying  one's  self.  It's  reach- 
ing out  to  others,  feeling  for  them, 
wanting  to  do  for  them — -first.  Then,  as 
a  resulting  boon,  favoring  one's  self  as  a 
sidebar."  His  tone  softened  as  he  wound 
down,  watching  her  squirm  under  the 
audience's  hostility. 

They  applauded  his  defense,  giving 
audible  evidence  of  their  disfavor  of  her 
argument.  Of  all  he  said,  one  impres- 
sion emerged  clearly:  love  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  contemporary-eternal  virtue. 
All  the  variations,  the  man-made  inter- 
pretations, watered-down  or  blown-up 
versions  for  sale  on  today's  market,  are 
just  fluff  that  the  winds  of  eternity  will 
blow  away.  Though  the  hostess  and  her 
other  guests  tried  to  lighten  the  situa- 
tion, the  fact  remains:  love  reflects  God, 
and  God  is  not  to  be  mocked.  Once 
again  love  had  found  a  stalwart  defend- 
er in  that  old  professional  actor — a 
knight  well  able  to  protect  her. 

Then  the  evening  news  came  on, 
reporting  the  usual  highway  fatalities, 
murders,  strikes,  political  shenanigans 
and  wars  all  over  the  world  map.  Then, 
finally,  the  wind-up  human  interest 
story  from  a  veterans'  hospital:  inter- 
views with  residents  who  would  proba- 
bly never  return  home  again.  Yet  each 
had  something  cheerful  to  offer  con- 
cerning the  approaching  holidays.  One 
elderly  man  spoke  of  his  wife's  passing 
several  years  back.  "She  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated. I  took  care  of  her  for  nine  years. 
They  told  me  I  couldn't  do  it  for  one 
month  with  my  own  disability.  I  did  it 
for  nine  years.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman.  Every  morning,  I  got  her  up, 
dressed  her,  took  her  out  in  the 
wheelchair.  As  she  got  more  helpless  I 
fed  her.  She  was  no  trouble  to  me. 
Those  were  nine  short  years.  She  was 
wonderful.  She  eventually  died  of  can- 
cer, but  she  never  complained. 
Wonderful...." 

A  tear  glistened  in  his  rheumy  eye  as 
the  camera  faded.  I  wiped  a  tear  from 


my  own.  My  husband,  stirring  beside 
me,  huskily  observed:  "Now,  that's  what 
I  call  love." 

The  old  vet  hadn't  mentioned  the 
word — but  there  was  no  need. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered,  "that's  love, 
pure  and  eternal." 


No  need  for  us  to  decry  that  beauti- 
ful actress's  childishness,  her  frenetic 
conclusions.  The  memory  of  the  last 
televised  scene,  though  brief,  would 
linger  much  longer.  We  could  only  pray 
that  some  such  message  might  some  day, 
miraculously,  get  through  to  her  M 


Questions  About 
Courtship 


Dear  mother,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  some  things 
about  how  you  met  my  father  because,  let's  face  it, 
you  don't  talk  about  it  much.  Perhaps  I  never  asked, 
but  I'm  asking  now,  so  stop  me  if  I'm  wrong: 

you  met  in  a  diner,  and  some  weeks  later,  at  a  sock  hop,  I  believe, 

you  danced  with  him,  a  slow  bluesy  number 

performed  by  the  school's  jazz  band.  I  have  always  imagined 

"Take  the  A  Train"  as  the  soundtrack  to  your  young  love, 

but  this  detail  most  likely  reveals  more  about  my  tastes 

in  big  band  numbers  than  it  does  about  the  night  in  question. 

When  the  music  stopped,  he  brought  you  a  cup  of  punch  then  sat 
with  you  outside  as  stars  sugared  themselves  across  the  sky. 
Later,  he  took  you  home,  careful  your  pleated  skirt  was  inside 
the  car  before  shutting  the  door.  While  driving,  he  told  you 

he'd  have  his  own  store  someday,  and  when  he  thought  he  was  talking 

too  much,  he  turned  on  the  radio  and  sat  quiedy, 

his  hand  on  your  shoulder,  soft  as  a  leaf.  And  that  is  where 

my  second-hand  memory  ends,  as  perhaps  it  should, 

with  you  in  a  car,  your  hands  folded  into  your  lap, 

my  father  hstening  carefully  as  you  offered  directions  home. 

Todd  James  Pierce 
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Churchill 

Visionary,  Statesman,  Historian 

By  John  Lukacs 

Yale  Univ.  Press.  202p  $21.95 
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Winston  Churchill  is  defined  by  histo- 
ry— he  studied  it,  he  wrote  it  and  he 
made  it.  While  the  notion  that  great  men 
shape  the  course  of  human  events  is 
somewhat  outmoded  among  profession- 
al historians,  Churchill  transformed 
Britain's  darkest  hour  in  1940  into  its 
finest.  Inspiring  Britons  with  his  own 
romantic  view  of  their  history,  he  was  a 
wartime  leader  beside  whom  all  subse- 
quent leaders  must  pale.  Churchill 
defined  Britain's  war  aims  simply:  upon 
the  shoulders  of  British  men  and  women 
lay  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
defending  Western  civilization  in 
Europe.  He  appealed  to  the  greatness 
and  goodness  that  was  history's  legacy  to 
his  people,  and  his  people  rallied  to  the 
mission  he  assigned  them. 

This  colossus  bestriding  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  has  not  wanted  for 
biographers.  There  are  scores  of  mam- 
moth treatments  of  the  man.  The  most 
distinguished  historians,  regardless  of 
their  field  of  specialization,  have  written 
on  Churchill,  drawn  perhaps  by  an  affin- 
ity to  a  subject  who  was  as  much  a  histo- 
rian as  a  statesman,  who,  indeed,  was 
awarded  a  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  for 
his  history  of  the  Second  World  War. 
The  two  contributions  to  this  corpus 
under  review  here  are  somewhat  more 
modest  in  scale  if  not  in  interpretive 
power  and  the  professional  status  of  the 
authors. 

John  Keegan,  a  distinguished  and 
prolific  military  historian,  wrote  his  brief 
biography  of  Churchill  for  the  Penguin 
Lives  series.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  brief, 
accessible  introduction,  and  it  succeeds 


book  reviews 


excellently  on  those  terms.  In  under  200 
pages  Keegan  sketches  out  the  life  of  the 
great  man — the  aristocratic  background, 
a  poor  student,  the  young  cavalry  officer 
in  imperial  service  and  the  prolific  writer 
and  journalist.  In  1900  Winston,  the  son 
of  the  maverick  Conservative  Randolph 
Churchill,  entered  Parliament  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  Party,  a  destiny 
fulfilled,  only  to  "cross  the  floor"  to  the 
Liberal  Party  four  years  later,  in  time  to 
partake  of  the  party's  prewar  dominance. 
Churchill  was  not  always  well  liked,  and 
certainly  not  well  trusted,  yet  he  so  clear- 
ly possessed  the  talent  and  energy  for 
government  service  that  he  quickly  rose 
to  cabinet  positions.  His  sparkling  polit- 
ical career  was  nearly  derailed  during  the 
First  World  War,  when  Churchill  the 
strategist  plunged  British  and  imperial 
forces  into  the  disastrous  Dardanelles 
campaign. 

If  the  years  before  World  War  I  saw 
the  rise  of  a  most  promising  young 
politician,  the  years  after  could  have 
been  experienced  only  by  Churchill  him- 
self as  years  of  failure.  He  jumped  parties 
again  in  1924,  acquiring  a  reputation  for 
unsteadiness  and  disloyalty,  and  he  was 
never  very  much  in  the  favor  of  his  new 
Conservative  colleagues,  though  once 
again  his  sheer  talent  and  energy  earned 
him  high  office,  for  awhile.  The  "lion  in 
the  wilderness,"  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers describes  him,  Churchill  found 
himself  increasingly  isolated  from  his 
party  and  his  nation.  He  was  seriously  at 
odds  with  both  in  his  opposition  to 
Indian  self-government  and  his  denunci- 
ation of  Britain's  appeasement  of  Hitler's 
Germany  in  the  1930's,  assuming  the 
role  of  Cassandra  to  an  ever  dismissive 
House  of  Commons.  Events,  of  course, 
vindicated  his  astonishing  vision,  and  in 
1940  Churchill  rose  from  the  nadir  of  his 
political  career  to  its  zenith  when  he 
became  prime  minister  and  leader  of 
Britain's  valiant  war  effort  at  the  age  of 
65. 
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Keegan  provides  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  life  of  Churchill,  though 
he  is  perhaps  a  little  too  inclined  to  air- 
brush  the  warts  from  his  portrait.  He 
takes  particular  pains,  for  example,  to 
claim  for  his  hero  the  mantle  of  a  social 
radical,  giving  him  far  more  credit  than 
the  evidence  bears  for  the  development 
of  the  British  welfare  state.  But 
Churchill  had  a  bad  reputation  among 
the  British  working  class,  largely 
attributed  to  his  tenure  as  Home 
Secretary  during  the  General  Strike  of 
1926.  Having  won  the  people's  war, 
Churchill  acquired  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  people,  but  not  their  confi- 
dence in  his  willingness  to  construct  a 
people's  peace  to  follow.  And  so  he  fell 
victim  to  a  huge  Labour  landslide  in 
1945.  From  that  point  his  contribution 
to  history  was  largely  the  writing  of  it 
and,  of  course,  his  rather  magisterial 
cold-war  policy  pronouncements. 

Those  more  familiar  with  the  con- 
tours of  Churchill's  career  will  find  con- 
siderable delight  in  the  more  thematic 
contribution  of  John  Lukacs,  Churchill: 
Visionary,  Statesman,  Historian.  Basically 
this  is  a  collection  of  revised,  previously 
published,  stand-alone  essays,  many  of 
them  extended  book  reviews  that  focus 
on  Churchill's  role  in  the  origins  and 
progress  of  the  cold  war.  The  author  of 
over  20  books  on  20th-century 
European  history,  Lukacs  nearly  match- 
es his  subject  in  publishing  output.  And 
therein  lies  the  fun  of  the  book.  Few 
biographers  have  approached  Churchill 
with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Lukacs, 
and  although  one  might  dispute  many  of 
the  author's  assessments,  it  is  still  a  plea- 
sure to  watch  his  mind  at  work. 

Lukacs,  unlike  Keegan,  acknowl- 
edges Churchill's  errors  and  misjudg- 
ments,  although  all  is  forgiven  in  light  of 
Churchill's  undisputed  greatness.  The 
source  of  this  greatness  is  Churchill's 
vision,  shaped  so  profoundly  by  his  study 
of  history  and  his  acute  understanding  of 
the  titans  who  shared  his  historical 
moment.  In  exploring  the  showdown 
between  Churchill  and  Hitler,  or  the  rel- 
atively successful  partnerships  with 
Stalin  and  Roosevelt  and  the  less  suc- 
cessful one  with  Eisenhower,  Lukacs 
presents  Churchill  consistently  as  the 


more  perspicacious  statesman.  Having 
considered  Churchill  as  a  historical  actor 
in  the  first  several  essays,  Lukacs  turns 
his  attention  to  Churchill  the  historian 
and  then  to  the  historians  of  Churchill, 
concluding  with  a  thoughtful  and  mov- 
ing account  of  Churchill's  funeral  in 
1965,  which  marked  the  end  of  a  certain 
historical  era. 

During  these  days  of  imminent  war 
and  vulnerability  to  evil  forces  bustling 
about  in  the  world,  we  yearn  for  a  leader 
like  Churchill,  who  is  more  a  statesman 
than  a  politician,  who  offers  a  moral 
vision  articulated  through  such  a  beauti- 
ful command  of  the  language  that  we  are 
inspired  and  profoundly  transformed 
into  our  better  selves.     Nancy  J.  Curtin 

Carbide's  Deadly 
Mistake 

Five  Past  Midnight  in 
Bhopal 

The  Epic  Story  of  the  World's  Deadliest 
Industrial  Disaster 

By  Dominique  Lapierre  and  Javier  Moro 

Warner  Books.  448p  $25.95 
ISBN  0446530883 

At  a  time  when  the  news  is  saturated  with 
stories  about  corporate  malfeasance,  it  is 
salutary  to  recall  that  the  corporate  quest 
for  profits  can  sometimes  lead  to  injury- 
and  death.  In  Five  Past  Midnight  in 
Bhopal,  Dominique  Lapierre  and  Javier 
Moro  resurrect  the  story  of  Bhopal, 
India,  where  in  1984  16,000  to  30,000 
people  were  killed  and  half  a  million 
maimed  as  the  result  of  a  deadly  gas  leak 
of  methyl  isocyanate  from  a  Union 
Carbide  pesticide  manufacturing  plant. 
More  than  a  book  about  the  world's 
deadliest  industrial  disaster,  the  authors 
have  written  a  dramatic  account  that  elu- 
cidates how  powerful  people  use  blind 
faith,  neglect  and  hidden  truths  against 
the  powerless  in  order  to  attain  profit  and 
prestige  for  themselves. 

The  story  begins  in  the  late  1960's, 
when  Union  Carbide  developed  a  mira- 
cle pesticide,  Sevin,  as  part  of  India's 
agricultural  solution  to  famine.  It  select- 


ed Bhopal  as  its  site  for  an  offshore  man- 
ufacturing plant  for  Sevin.  India  was  try- 
ing to  join  the  industrial  age,  so  news  that 
the  world's  third  largest  chemical  compa- 
ny wanted  to  set  up  shop  there  created 
excitement  among  both  the  local  people 
and  government  officials. 

Although  a  smaller  plant  was  origi- 
nally proposed,  senior  engineers  and 
planners  decided  to  build  a  huge  and 
technologically  advanced  pesticide  com- 
plex that  resembled  Carbide's  facility  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  in  West  Virginia. 
This  fateful  decision  very  quickly  proved 
unsustainable,  because  Bhopal  lacked 
adequate  water  and  electrical  resources 
and  a  favorable  climate.  Furthermore, 
India  lacked  a  skilled  workforce  and  mar- 
ket large  enough  to  support  Carbide's 
optimistic  sales  projections. 

The  burgeoning  chemical  industry  at 
that  time  was  producing  everyday  prod- 
ucts for  a  growing  worldwide  market.  But 
because  hazardous  chemicals  were  used, 
Carbide  needed  a  corresponding  safety 
culture.  Manuals  assiduously  outlined 
operating  and  emergency  procedures  and 
specified  provisions  for  building  materi- 
als and  processes  for  the  plants.  As  Indian 
engineers  and  technicians  prepared  to 
operate  the  Bhopal  plant,  they  spent  six 
months  of  intensive  training  in  the 
United  States  and  compiled  a  400-page 
manual.  Here  at  home,  Carbide  had  one 
of  the  best  safety  records  in  the  industiy, 
but  when  it  built  offshore,  priorities  shift- 
ed to  keeping  costs  down  (using  cheap 
materials)  and  waiving  the  usual  safety 
equipment.  Its  first  inspection  revealed 
80  defects,  many  of  them  serious.  While 
Carbide  assured  everyone  that  safety  was 
never  compromised,  Indian  authorities 
told  the  locals  that  toxic  substances  were 
not  produced  there,  just  "medicine  for 
sick  plants." 

One  year  after  the  Bhopal  plant 
opened,  it  claimed  its  first  victim,  a  con- 
scientious machine  operator  named 
Mohammed  Ashraf.  He  was  performing 
a  routine  maintenance  operation  when  a 
few  drops  of  a  gas  called  phosgene  squirt- 
ed from  a  pipe  and  got  on  his  sweater. 
Two  days  later  he  was  dead.  The  follow- 
ing month  a  gas  leak  in  the  alpha-naph- 
thol  unit  poisoned  25  workers. 

Trade  unionists  investigated  these 
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accidents  and  protested  against  Carbide's 
noncompliance  with  Indian  labor  law  and 
the  company's  own  safety  standards.  A 
reporter  from  the  Rapat  Weekly  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  about  Ashraf  s  death,  a 
mysterious  fire  and  irregularities  in  the 
allocations  of  licenses,  which  implied  col- 
lusion between  Carbide  and  local  author- 
ities. These  alarms  went  largely  unheed- 
ed, however,  as  the  local  people  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  Carbide's  prestigious 
presence  in  their  city,  especially  the 
sporting  events  and  cultural  activities  it 
sponsored.  Warren  Woomer,  head  of  the 
plant  at  the  time  and  a  hands-on,  no- 
defects  type  of  engineer,  regarded  these 
incidents  as  the  "teething  pains"  of  a  new 
plant.  He  remained  confident  that  his 
well-trained  colleagues  would  work  out 
the  defects. 

Safety  was  not  the  only  problem  in 
Bhopal.  In  truth,  the  Bhopal  plant  was  a 
financial  disaster,  and  a  new  administra- 
tor had  orders  to  begin  a  cost-cutting 
campaign. 

The  effect  of  this  campaign  was 
demoralizing  to  employees.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  the  staff  was  laid  off,  and  many 
of  those  who  remained  picked  up  the 
slack  in  jobs  for  which  they  were  not 
trained.  Stainless  steel  piping  was 
replaced  with  ordinary  steel.  Instruction 
manuals  written  in  English  were  unread- 
able to  those  who  spoke  only  Hindi. 
Replacement  parts  were  unavailable. 
There  were  fewer  quality  checks  on  sen- 
sitive equipment  and  chemical  sub- 
stances. The  automatic  fire  detection  sys- 
tem w  as  not  working.  Eventually  Carbide 
ceased  production,  and  workers  stopped 
wearing  protective  masks,  boots,  suits 
and  helmets.  By  then  63  tons  of  methyl 
isoryanate  sat  in  three  storage  tanks. 


MIC  was  such  a  deadly  substance 
that,  rather  than  store  it,  the  industry 
commonly  used  it  on  an  as-needed  basis. 
Tanks  were  not  supposed  to  be  full,  yet  at 
Bhopal  one  tank  was  filled  to  the  brim 
w  ith  42  tons,  a  second  tank  held  20  tons 
and  the  third  tank,  which  was  supposed 
to  remain  empty  to  accomodate  spillover 
in  case  of  an  accident,  held  one  ton.  For 
more  than  a  month  the  constantly  chang- 
ing contents  of  MIC  had  not  been  ana- 
lyzed. The  alarm  system  for  the,  MIC 
unit  was  disconnected,  and  the  refrigera- 
tion system  was  turned  off.  This  allowed 
the  tanks  to  heat  up  beyond  the  required 
temperature.  On  Dec.  2,  1984,  at  five 
minutes  past  midnight,  MIC  leaked 
through  the  welding  of  the  first  tank, 
caught  the  wind  and  spread  its  creeping 
cloud  toward  the  city.  The  engineers  and 
workers  on  watch  that  night  did  not  sus- 
pect trouble  when  they  sniffed  the  famil- 
iar boiled  cabbage  smell  of  the  MIC  dur- 
ing their  card  game  and  midnight  tea 
break.  They  fallaciously  reasoned  that  a 
non-operating  plant  could  not  be  dan- 
gerous. 

The  people  of  the  city  were  out  on 
the  streets  that  night  celebrating  wed- 
dings, births  and  tributes  to  the  goddess 
of  poetry.  As  they  inhaled  the  deadly  gas, 
they  were  instantly  struck  with  respirato- 
ry paralysis  that  made  them  cough  up 
"frothy  liquid  streaked  with  blood."  Men, 
women  and  children  dropped  in  the 
streets  as  they  ran  in  all  directions  fever- 
ishly looking  for  fresh  air.  They  shrieked 
and  ripped  off  their  clothes  from  intense 
fever  and  sweating  and  suffered  attacks  of 
blindness  and  cataclysmic  suffocation. 
Lungs  burst,  people  fell  in  convulsions. 
"  [Everywhere  the  dead  with  their  green- 
ish skins  lay  side  by  side  with  the  dying, 


still  wracked  with  spasms  and  with  yel- 
lowish fluid  coming  out  of  their  mouths." 
Eventually  so  much  occurred  so  quickly 
that  when  "the  crying  had  stopped,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  the  dreadful,  fright- 
ening silence  of  death." 

Carbide  was  never  convicted  for  the 
disaster.  Instead,  the  vice  president  of  the 
agricultural  division  of  Carbide  India 
claimed  that  the  accident  in  Bhopal  had 
been  an  act  of  worker  sabotage.  Then 
Carbide  lawyers  argued  that  damages  to 
the  victims'  families  could  not  be  assessed 
because  determining  the  value  of  life  in 
the  third  world  was  impossible.  Carbide 
ended  up  giving  India  $5  million  in  emer- 
gency aid  and  a  settlement  of  $470  million 
in  full  and  final  settlement  to  the  548,519 
survivors.  In  turn,  the  Indian  government 
paid  $  1 ,400  for  the  death  of  a  parent  and 
$700  for  serious  personal  injuiy. 

Carbide  never  provided  Bhopal's  hos- 
pitals with  information  about  MIC's  com- 
position either  before  or  after  the  acci- 
dent. Consequently,  Indian  medical 
authorities  could  not  determine  effective 
treatment.  Today,  three  out  of  four 
inhabitants  in  Bhopal  are  still  affected  by 
the  tragedy,  writh  10  to  15  patients  dying 
each  month. 

It  is  ironic  that  Five  Past  Midnight 
ends  where  it  began.  Thirty  years  after 
Carbide  tried  to  save  Indian  agriculture 
from  famine  with  a  pesticide  called  Sevin, 
Monsanto  came  calling  one  day  with 
another  agricultural  wonder:  genetically 
engineered  seeds. 

Bhopal  is  an  excellent  case  study  of 
what  can  happen  when  people  put  belief 
before  concrete  evidence,  ambition  before 
risk,  profit  before  people  and  public  rela- 
tions before  facts.  Lapierre  and  Moro  have 
done  a  great  service  to  their  readers  and 
the  global  community,  especially  the  poor. 
Their  book  should  be  required  reading  for 
students,  scholars,  policy  makers  and  all 
concerned  citizens,  because  it  exposes  the 
effects  of  global  capitalism  on  local  com- 
munities and  reveals  the  new  world  we 
have  become.  Olga  Bonfiglio 
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classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  glid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary',  3041  Broadway  at  121st 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212)  280- 
1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit  the  Seminary  at 
www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  FORMATION.  The 

Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee's  St.  Francis  Seminary 
has  a  full-time  opening  for  a  Director  of  Pastoral 
Formation  beginning  July  1,  2003.  This  position 
will  coordinate  and  direct  the  pastoral  formation 
program  as  a  member  of  die  seminar)'  adminis- 
tration/faculty, with  responsibility  for  pastoral 
formation  activities  in  the  graduate  programs 
(i.e.,  supervised  ministry  placements,  C.P.E., 
internships,  etc.).  Required:  doctorate  in  theolo- 
gy or  ministry,  3  to  5  years'  experience  in  active 
ministry,  practicing  Catholic  in  good  standing. 
Preferred:  experience  in  multicultural  ministry 
and  Spanish-language  ability,  specific  training  in 
ministerial  supervision,  experience  supervising 
ministerial  students.  Full  benefits  package,  com- 


petitive salary.  Women  and  persons  of  cofor  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  cover  letter,  C.V, 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation 
(to  be  reviewed  beginning  3/1/03)  to:  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee, 
Human  Resources,  Central  Office,  P.O.  Box 
070912,  Milwaukee,  WI  53207-0912;  or  e-mail: 
zeram@archmil.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Jesuit  Volunteers 
International  seeks  Executive  Director.  The  E.D. 
promotes  the  vision  of  J.V.I,  as  an  apostolic  and 
fonnational  service  program  while  managing  a 
staff  that  share  progammatic,  administrative, 
training  and  fund-raising  duties.  The  E.D.  needs 
mature  judgment  and  a  pastoral  approach  to  care 
for  the  70  volunteers  in  1 1  countries.  The  E.D. 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  works  with 
them  on  the  fiscal  responsibility  and  policies  for 
the  program.  The  E.D.  participates  in  collabora- 
tive efforts  with  die  domestic  J  V.C.  regions  and 
attends  to  the  relationship  widi  the  Jesuits  and 
other  church  service  organizations.  Position  is 
open  as  of  April  1,  but  starting  date  is  flexible. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience. 
Interested  candidates  should  send  resume  and 
one-page  personal  statement  before  March  1  to: 
Jesuit  Volunteers  International,  E.D.  Selection 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  3756,  Washington,  DC 
20027-0256;  or  Fax:  (202)  687-5082;  or  e-mail: 
jvi@JesuitVolunteers.org.  Web  site:  jesuitvolun- 
teers.org. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renewal  ol  mind,  body  and  spir- 


letters 

Prophet  Remembered 

The  Dec.  29,  1990,  issue  of  America 
(pg.  499)  had  an  excellent  comment  on 
the  Muslim  world  by  John  Alden 
Williams.  I  recently  reread  this  editorial 
and  discussed  it  with  my  family  and 
friends.  It  is  timely  and  timeless.  It  was 
also  prophetic,  as  the  events  of  9/1 1 
proved:  "A  form  of  radical  activist  Islam 
has  the  potential  to  be  much  more  fear- 
ful...because  it  would  be  driven  by  reli- 
gious energies."  Please  consider  reprint- 
ing it.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  the 
voice  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

Gerard  C.  Jebaily,  M.D. 
Florence,  S.C. 

Holy  Topography 

It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  by  taking 
aim  at  Iraq  (1/20)  the  United  States 


it.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  782 16-63 1 1;  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web 
site:  www.ost.edu. 

Web  Sites 

LINK  CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 

faith  widi  action:  http://hillconnections.org. 

PRAY  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  HOURS:  www.litur- 
gyhours.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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the  word 


Not  in  My 
Neighborhood! 

Sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  16,  2003 

Readings:  Lv  13:1-2,44-46;  Ps  32:1-2,5,11;  1  Cor  10:31-11:1;  Mk  1:40-45 
Moved  with  pity,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  (Mk  1:41) 


SOMETIMES  WE  MAY  BE  willing 
to  support  good  works  as  long  as 
they  are  not  set  up  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. It  may  be  true  that 
property  value  plummets  when  someone 
opens  a  halfway  house  or  a  hospice 
around  the  corner.  This  decline  in  value 
may  also  happen  when  the  owners  of  that 
trendy  ethnic  restaurant  down  the  street 
buy  the  house  next  door.  It  is  possible  for 
us  to  agree  that  people  have  a  right  to 
live  and  prosper  and  receive  the  care  that 
they  need.  But  does  this  have  to  happen 
in  our  neighborhood? 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  forcing 
some  people  to  make  their  "abode  out- 
side the  camp."  The  first  and  third  read- 


ings for  this  Sunday  provide  us 
with  an  example  of  this.  Though 
the  readings  are  really  concerned 
with  the  reincorporation  of  the  outcast 
into  the  community,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  understand  something  of  the  reason 
for  the  forced  separation. 

Leprosy,  or  whatever  the  skin  disease 
might  have  been,  was  considered  conta- 
gious. Thus,  the  one  afflicted  with  the 
disease  was  relegated  to  total  isolation. 
Because  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
community  was  at  stake,  quarantine  was 
practiced  as  a  precaution.  In  a  communi- 
ty-based society  like  ancient  Israel,  such 
separation  from  the  community  was  vir- 
tually a  death  sentence.  This  means  that 


it  was  at  the  very  time  of  greatest  vulner- 
ability that  the  one  suffering  from  the 
loathsome  disease  was  deprived  of  com- 
munity support. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of 
contagion  made  the  community  under- 
standably reluctant  to  allow  the  one 
afflicted  to  participate  in  community  life. 
Such  disease  did  indeed  create  a  compli- 
cated situation,  but  this  did  not  always 
result  in  permanent  alienation.  Both 
readings  show  that  the  separation  might 
be  only  temporary.  When  the  danger 
was  eliminated,  the  individual  could  be 
brought  back  into  the  community. 


letters 

may  also  have  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
the  crosshairs.  Taking  military,  action 
against  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein 
would  by  necessity  include  what  many 
consider  to  be  the  sacred  place  where, 
according  to  the  biblical  account,  God 
chose  to  create  human  life. 

The  region  where  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  rivers  flow  and  nurture  life, 
and  where  many  locate  the  mythic  gar- 
den— the  paradise  of  God — is,  of  course, 
present-day  Iraq.  And  even  where  the 
biblical  narrative  is  necessarily  interpret- 
ed in  terms  of  myth,  waging  war  in  this 
holy  topography  should  make  us  pause 
and  reflect.  Perhaps  we  will  realize  that 
the  dissension  and  enmity,  the  self-serv- 
ing and  the  loss  of  ability  to  discriminate 
between  things  profitable  and  things 
hurtful,  which  caused  the  first  human 
beings  to  lose  paradise,  force  each  gen- 
eration, including  our  own,  to  live  out- 
side of  Eden. 

As  the  United  States  considers  tak- 


ing military  action,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Jesus,  borne  out  in  history 
again  and  again,  that  "all  who  take  the 
sword  will  perish  by  the  sword." 
Moreover,  the  weapons  we  fashion  for 
war — the  flaming  swords  (Gen  3:24) — 
will  be  used  in  turn  by  the  angel  stand- 
ing guard  at  the  door  to  paradise  to  pre- 
clude us  from  entering  therein. 

May  the  God  of  peace  give  light  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  guide  our  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace  (Lk  1:79),  that  we 
might  be  able  to  rejoice  at  last  with  the 
poet  John  Milton:  "I  who  erewhile  the 
happy  Garden  sung/  now  sing  Recover'd 
Paradise  to  all  mankind"  {Paradise 
Regained). 

(Rev.)  Jeffrey  Myers 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  Germany 

Remain  Active 

I  applaud  the  latest  column  of  Thomas 
J.  McCarthy  (1/27),  entitled  "Two  Flags 
Side  by  Side  High  Above  the  Altar," 


which  is  very  timely.  Many  of  us  share 
the  pride  and  identification  with  all  that 
is  good  and  godly  that  we  see  in  the 
American  flag  and  the  flag  of  the 
Vatican  in  our  churches. 

Abuse  of  power  in  the  institutions 
that  these  symbols  represent  deserves 
scrutiny  during  the  adult  stage  of  life. 
There  is  yet  another  danger  in  viewing 
national  policies  and  church  teachings  as 
well  as  procedures  as  though  they  were 
eternal  verities,  objects  of  fetishism. 

Rightly  should  we  be  reminded  not 
to  abdicate  either  faith  or  freedom, 
without  which  we  shall  fail  to  deal  with 
the  problems  confronting  us.  All  these 
demand  questioning,  if  we  are  to  remain 
active  participants. 

Robert  Z.  Apostol 
Portage.  Mich. 

Current  Condition 

If  one  views  life  only  through  the  eye  of 
the  flesh  (senses)  and  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  one  inevitably  ends  up  in  the 
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"Outcast"  may  sound  strong,  but 
there  are  today  unspoken  attitudes  that 
keep  some  people  "outside  of  the  camp," 
and  this  often  happens  when  they  are  in 
greatest  need  of  community  support. 
Many  of  us  still  shun  people  whose  bod- 
ies are  ravaged  by  an  illness  even  when  it 
is  not  contagious;  we  frequently  avoid 
the  company  of  friends  or  acquaintances 
who  are  consumed  by  grief  at  the  death 
of  a  loved  one;  we  keep  our  distance 
from  people  who  speak  with  an  accent; 
and  we  are  suspicious  of  others  whose 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  do  not 
conform  to  ours. 

It  is  one  thing  to  keep  dangerous 
people  "outside  the  camp,"  since  they 
do,  after  all,  threaten  the  security  of  the 
community.  But  are  those  people  men- 
tioned above  really  dangerous?  They 
may  annoy  us  or  make  us  feel  uneasy; 
their  presence  may  unsettle  the  comfort 
of  our  structured  lives.  But  how  do  they 
threaten  our  safety? 

There  is  probably  not  a  person  alive 
who  has  not  at  some  time  felt  like  an  out- 
cast, and  all  because  some  people  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  certain  races  or 
ethnic  groups,  with  people  of  a  particular 
age,  social  or  economic  standing,  or  level 
of  education,  with  individuals  who  have  a 


quantitative  world  of  utilitarianism.  In 
"Five  Moral  Crises"  (1/6),  John 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  reviews  some  of  the 
consequences.  In  utilitarianism  one  exer- 
cises private  judgment  based  on  self- 
interest  without  reference  to  transcen- 
dent values.  In  the  United  States,  both 
the  right  and  the  left  are  permeated  with 
utilitarianism.  No  religious  group, 
including  Christianity  and  Islam,  has 
been  adept  at  dealing  with  utilitarianism, 
probably  because  of  its  technological 
benefits.  The  only  way  out,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  to  view  life  through  the  eye  of 
contemplation,  as  well  as  through  the 
other  two  eyes.  The  theology  is 
medieval,  Franciscan  and  Victorine,  but 
speaks  better  to  our  current  condition 
than  anything  else  I  have  seen. 

Harold  C.  Jones 
Davis,  Calif. 

LaFarge  at  Campion 

This  is  a  small  but  important  item  I 
should  have  written  to  America  when  it 


different  sexual  orientation.  Reasons  for 
keeping  us  "outside  the  camp"  may  have 
had  no  grounding  other  than  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  belong  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  know  how  such  rejection  feels, 
and  yet  we  do  the  same  to  others. 

How  would  Jesus  respond?  The 
answer  is  quite  clear;  we  see  it  in  the 
Gospel.  He  would  be  moved  with  pity. 
He  would  stretch  out  his  healing  hand  to 
the  outcast  and  say:  Be  made  clean. 
Come  join  the  community.  And  what 
would  he  say  to  those  who  tend  to 
exclude  others?  They  too  need  healing, 
so  he  would  be  moved  with  pity  toward 
them  as  well.  He  would  stretch  out  that 
same  hand  and  say:  Avoid  giving  offense, 
whether  to  the  Jews  or  Greeks,  or  to 
those  burdened  with  illness  or  mourning 
the  dead,  or  to  the  newly  migrated  or 
religiously  different. 

This  should  not  surprise  us  for,  after 
all,  Jesus  too  experienced  being  an  out- 
cast. And  why  was  he  forced  "outside  the 
camp"?  Because  he  was  different. 
Though  he  did  belong  to  the  communi- 
ty, he  did  not  think  like  the  rest  of  the 
group.  He  welcomed  the  outcast;  he 
embraced  the  very  people  whom  others 
shunned.  No  one  was  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  compassion.  No  one  was  kept  out 


was  located  at  Campion  House  in  Upper 
Manhattan  years  ago.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  commitment  of  John  LaFarge,  S.J., 
to  his  vow  of  poverty,  particularly  note- 
worthy in  the  son  of  a  family  of  extraor- 
dinary wealth  and  talent.  It  happened 
after  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Madeleine 
Sophie  Guild,  of  which  he  was  chaplain. 

Late  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  Convent  of  the  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  91st  Street  and  Fifth 


of  his  neighborhood.  Aid  for  this  he  was 
ostracized  and  ultimately  silenced. 

But  the  silencing  of  Jesus'  compas- 
sion was  not  final.  Paul,  who  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  to  Jew  and  Greek  alike,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  ongoing  power  of  this  com- 
passion. He  exhorted  his  hearers,  "Be 
imitators  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ."  Down 
through  the  ages  there  have  been  others 
who  continued  this  openness.  Francis  of 
Assisi  kissed  a  man  with  leprosy;  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives,  women  and  men 
welcomed  runaway  slaves  into  their 
homes;  after  Sept.  11,  2001,  Catholic 
high-school  girls  wore  head  scarves  in 
support  of  their  Muslim  friends.  The 
embrace  of  Christ  is  without  bounds;  the 
neighborhood  is  expanding. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•Remember  your  own  experience  of 
feeling  like  an  outcast.  Thank  God  for 
drawing  you  back  into  the  circle  of 
belonging  and  care. 

•Pray  for  the  insight  to  understand 
why  you  hold  some  people  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

•  Ask  God  for  the  courage  to  open 
your  heart  to  them. 


Avenue,  Father  LaFarge  was  returning 
from  the  street.  He  needed  25  cents  for 
bus  fare.  At  that  time,  the  drivers  still 
changed  bills;  so,  having  no  change,  I 
offered  him  a  dollar  bill.  No,  no.  Only  a 
quarter  to  get  him  to  Campion  House 
for  dinner.  Fortunately,  another  guild 
member  then  left  the  building.  She  sup- 
plied the  quarter. 

Mary  Bernice  Aselin 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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coming  together  to  transform  one  church... 


YOURS! 


SUMMIT 

2  0  0  3 

The  Pastoral  Summit  offers  a  rich  blend  of  best  prac- 
tices, approaches,  and  programs,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  from  all  regions  of  the  country — from  large 
churches  and  small,  urban,  suburban,  rural  and  small 
town.  A  full  array  of  workshops  led  by  over  50  clergy 
and  lay  pastoral  experts,  who  know  first-hand  the 
complexities  and  tremendous  possibilities  in  local 
churches,  make  each  gathering  of  Pastoral  Summit 
2003  a  truly  extraordinary  experience. 

Come  to  Pastoral  Summit  2003 — in  San  Antonio  or 
Indianapolis  or  Boston — and  experience  not  only  the 
practical  wisdom,  but  the  synergy  of  people  with  a 
passion  for  local  church  excellence,  people  alive  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  working  in  their  lives  and  the  world. 

As  one  woman  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  at  the 
end  of  Pastoral  Summit  2001 ,  "Now  I  know  what  the 
early  church  felt  like.  The  power!  The  potential!" 

—  Paul  Wilkes,  Pastoral  Summit  Founder     Project  Director 


Keynote  Speakers 

San  Antonio  aphi  28-30 


RUBY  BRIDGES,  immortal- 
ized by  Norman  Rockwell's 
famous  painting  as  she 
bravely  walked,  hand  in 
hand  with  a  federal  marshal 
to  integrate  schools  in  New 
Orleans,  tells  of  the  faith  that 
has  infused  her  life. 


R.  SCOTT  APPLEBY  of  Notre 
Dame's  Cushwa  Center  for 
the  Study  of  American 
Catholicism,  a  foremost 
expert  on  religious  belief  in 
America,  provides  a  sweep- 
ing analysis  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  churches  today. 


Indianapolis  June  1  l-\v 

FATHER  DONALD  COZZENS. 

author  of  (The  Changing 
Face  of  the  Priesthood),  pro- 
vides insight  and  hope  dur- 
ing this  unsettled  period  in 
Church  history. 


REV.  KEN  FONG.  a  foremost 
evangelical  pastor  of 
Evergreen  Baptist  Church  in 
Rosemead,  CA.  and  author 
of  (Pursuing  the  Pearl),  looks 
at  the  new  evangelicals  and 
how  they  are  changing  the 
face  of  religious  belief. 


Boston 


October  6-8 

HUSTON  SMITH,  the  inter 
nationally  renowned  expert 
on  world  religions,  sees  the 
local  church  as  still  the  place 
where  most  people  find  and 
practice  their  faith. 


ALICE  MCDERMOTT  the 

National  Book  Award-winning 
author  of  (Charming  Billy)  and 
other  books,  tells  of  the  pro- 
found impact  of  Catholic  faith 
in  her  life  and  work. 


For  information: 


PASTORAL  SUMMIT  2003 
13502  Whittier  Blvd.  Suite  H-316 
Whittier,  CA  90605-1944 
staff@pastoralsummit.org 


Or  visit: 

www.pastoralsummit.org 

Pastoral  Summit  2003  Is  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  for  Church  Life  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


PPALACHIA  STANDS  OUT  as  a 

section  of  the  eastern  United 
States  long  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  poverty  and  exploita- 


tion. But  as  several  visitors  from 
Wheeling  Jesuit  University  observed 
during  a  visit  to  America  House,  it  also 
represents  a  proud  people  with  a  strong 
tradition  and  culture.  The  visitors,  two 
Jesuits  and  a  lay  faculty  member,  were 
in  Manhattan  to  seek  foundation  fund- 
ing for  the  university's  recently  estab- 
lished Clifford  M.  Lewis,  S.J.,  Institute, 
and  they  also  were  eager  to  share  with 
us  their  enthusiasm  for  this  new  project. 
The  institute  is  a  center  of  research  and 
action  whose  priorities  include  attention 
to  community  development,  education 
and  ecological  concerns — pressing 
issues  in  an  area  where  unemployment 
is  high  and  positive  opportunities  few 
for  Appalachian  residents. 

Ecological  concerns  are  of  special 
significance  because  of  the  mining 
industry's  negative  impact  on  the  region 
of  West  Virginia  where  the  university  is 
located.  One  of  the  visitors  to  my  office 
was  the  institute's  first  executive  direc- 
tor, Joseph  Hacala,  S.J.  He  described 
how  mining  methods  have  ravaged 
whole  sections  of  central  Appalachia. 
The  newer  methods  include  strip  min- 
ing and  so-called  mountaintop  removal, 
which  have  resulted  in  flooding  and  the 
pollution  of  rivers  and  streams. 
Similarly,  the  impoundments — waste 
ponds  for  rinsing  coal  after  its  removal 
from  the  mines — created  by  older 
extraction  methods  continue  to  burst, 
destroying  homes  as  their  waters  rush 
down  the  hillsides  and  adding  still  fur- 
ther to  the  water  pollution. 

Father  Hacala  went  on  to  note  that 
much  of  the  land  surface  and  most  of 
the  mineral  and  other  natural  wealth  of 
central  Appalachia  is  owned  not  by  the 
people  who  live  there,  but  by  outside 
commercial  interests.  One  might  call  it 
the  absentee-landlord  syndrome.  "The 
profits  are  large,"  he  said,  "but  the  own- 
ers haven't  paid  back  to  the  local  com- 
munities an  amount  commensurate  in 
value  to  what  they  have  taken  out."  As  a 
result,  tax  bases  are  so  low  that  little  has 
been  available  to  residents  in  the  way  of 
health  care,  education  and  jobs. 


Although  some  owners  claim  to  be  pro- 
viding employment,  such  jobs  are  rela- 
tively few,  because  newer  mining  meth- 
ods make  more  use  of  heavy  machinery 
than  of  human  labor. 

But  the  instimte's  focus,  Father 
Hacala  emphasized,  is  not  to  attempt  to 
solve  individual  problems,  ecological  or 
other,  but  rather  to  promote  the  kind  of 
community  organizing  that  will 
empower  the  people  to  build  their  own 
futures  by  addressing  the  major  issues 
they  face.  Toward  this  end,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  local  Hopeful  City  pro- 
ject, several  task  forces  have  been  estab- 
lished. One  concerns  economic  devel- 
opment and  focuses  on  creating  not 
more  minimum-wage  jobs,  but  jobs 
that  pay  a  living  wage.  Another  deals 
with  housing.  Much  of  what  exists  is 
deteriorated  rental  housing  for  which 
landlords  show  little  accountability.  Still 
another  task  force  revolves  around 
youth  services.  But  all  of  them  aim  at 
empowering  the  people  themselves. 

But  who,  I  asked,  was  Clifford  M. 
Lewis,  S.J.?  Father  Hacala  explained 
that  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  West 
Virginia  bishops,  Father  Lewis — an 
area  native,  like  Father  Hacala — had 
come  to  help  found  Wheeling  College 
in  the  early  1950's.  The  new  institute 
named  after  him  has  its  roots  in  a  pas- 
toral letter  signed  in  1975  by  all  the 
Appalachian  bishops  on  the  campus 
itself.  Its  title  is  This  Land  Is  Ho?ne  to 
Me,  but  its  subtitle,  "A  Pastoral  Letter 
on  Powerlessness  in  Appalachia,"  points 
to  the  heart  of  the  longstanding  prob- 
lem. In  addressing  this  powerlessness, 
the  institute  is  involving  both  faculty 
and  students  in  research  and  action. 

Many  of  the  students  are  low- 
income  local  people.  "There  are  no 
B.M.W.'s  in  our  parking  lot,"  Father 
Hacala  said.  Their  fathers  are  often 
employed  in  the  mines:  "One  month 
they  might  work  and  then  be  laid  off 
the  next  month."  Greater  empower- 
ment would  give  them  and  all 
Appalachians  a  stronger  voice  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  their  own  commu- 
nities. Empowerment  would  also  be  in 
keeping  with  the  vision  of  the  bishop's 
statement:  "a  dream  of  simplicity  and 
justice."     George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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editorial 


*tc  one 


Dividend  Tax 
Cut 

IN  ALL  OF  HUMAN  HISTORY  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  example  of  a  country  that  cut  taxes  as  it 
prepared  to  go  to  war.  But  this  is  exactly  what 
President  Bush  now  proposes  to  do.  In  a  worst- 
case  scenario,  the  U.S.  military  may  find  itself 
under  fire  in  three  countries:  Iraq,  Korea  and 
Afghanistan.  To  have  called  for  tax  cuts  during  the  Second 
World  War  would  have  been  an  insult  to  American  patri- 
otism as  well  as  fiscally  irresponsible.  The  idea  of  cutting 
taxes  while  American  servicemen  were  dying  on  the  bat- 
tlefield would  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lyndon  Johnson  tried  to  hide  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  began  an  inflationary  spiral  that  contin- 
ued for  decades.  Eventually  he  had  to  raise  taxes. 

Most  experts  believe  that  the  war  on  terrorism  (even 
without  an  attack  on  Iraq  and/or  Korea)  will  be  very 
expensive  and  may  last  for  a  decade  or  more.  Wise  fiscal 
planning  is  required  for  such  an  endeavor,  and  the  burden 
must  be  fairly  distributed.  Those  who  support  this  war  are 
honor  bound  to  pay  for  it.  Proposing  tax  cuts  implies  that 
the  war  on  terrorism  is  not  serious. 

The  president's  tax  cuts  also  fail  to  pass  muster  on 
equity  grounds.  According  to  a  Jan.  1 3  article  in  Tax 
Notes,  the  authoritative  tax  weekly,  the  average  tax  cut  for 
those  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $1  million  a  year  or 
more  will  be  $88,873.  The  cut  for  those  with  incomes  of 
$500,000  to  $1  million  a  year  will  be  $17,605.  Meanwhile, 
those  with  incomes  under  $20,000  will  receive  only  $63. 
The  Bush  tax  proposal  makes  the  tax  system  less  progres- 
sive as  the  tax  burden  is  shifted  from  the  rich  to  the 
lower-middle  class — a  trend  that  started  under  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  has  continued  ever  since.  It  is  con- 
trary to  Catholic  social  teaching,  which  recalls  the  story  of 
the  Last  Judgment  (Matthew  25)  and  instructs  us  to  put 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  vulnerable  first. 

The  states  that  piggyback  on  the  federal  tax  system 
will  also  be  losers  under  the  Bush  tax  plan.  If  the  feds  cut 
taxes  on  dividends,  these  states  will  automatically  see  a 
decline  in  state  revenues.  States  are  already  in  desperate 
straits,  because  the  recession  is  causing  a  fall  in  tax  rev- 
enues. This  fiscal  crisis  is  partly  their  own  fault,  since 
many  states  spent,  borrowed  and  cut  taxes  during  good 


times  without  putting  anything  away  for  a  rainy  day.  Few 
state  politicians  get  re-elected  because  they  paid  off  debts 
or  put  money  in  the  bank. 

In  addition,  all  the  accountants  who  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  Enronesque  accounting  scandals  will  find  full 
employment  under  the  dividend  tax  cut.  What  few  people 
realize  is  that  the  Bush  proposal  does  not  eliminate  the  tax 
on  dividends  unless  taxes  have  already  been  paid  at  the 
corporate  level.  The  complexity  of  the  proposal  is  mind- 
boggling.  Individuals  and  corporations  will  have  to  track 
what  part  of  their  dividends  is  taxable  and  what  is  not. 
Individual  taxpayers  will  face  more  complex  tax  forms, 
while  corporations  will  have  to  hire  an  army  of  accoun- 
tants to  implement  the  plan.  "Creative"  accounting  will  be 
encouraged  to  push  the  limits  of  the  law  so  that  the  mini- 
mum of  dividends  is  taxable. 

the  president's  proposal  also  fails  as  a  stimulus  package. 
The  best  way  to  stimulate  the  economy  is  to  put  money 
into  the  hands  of  people  immediately  with  something  like 
a  tax  rebate.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  the  stimulus  of  the  Bush 
cuts  will  come  just  as  the  economy  heats  up  because  of 
economic  recovery  and  war  spending. 

Ironically,  although  the  Bush  dividend  tax  cut  is  sup- 
posed to  raise  stock  prices,  it  might  in  fact  further  depress 
the  stock  market  if  it  encourages  corporations  to  pay  out 
dividends  instead  of  retaining  earnings.  Retained  earnings 
generally  result  in  expanded  investment  and  higher  stock 
prices.  The  tax  system  currently  favors  capital  gains  (stock 
price  growth)  over  dividend  income.  President  Bush 
would  reverse  this  bias.  Companies  with  large  cash 
reserves  could  be  forced  by  stockholders  to  pay  out  divi- 
dends, which  would  eventually  result  in  lower  stock  prices 
or  at  least  slower  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complicat- 
ed provision  in  the  Bush  plan  would  allow  companies  to 
deem  dividends  without  actually  paying  them.  This  would 
allow  corporations  to  retain  earnings  and  would  reduce 
capital  gains  taxes  for  individual  taxpayers.  Bring  on  the 
accountants! 

Nor  would  the  dividend  tax  cut  help  battered  compa- 
nies, like  United  Airlines,  that  are  on  the  financial  ropes. 
They  have  no  profits  and  therefore  no  dividends.  The  div- 
idend tax  cut  will  help  the  richest  and  most  successful 
companies  the  most,  although  it  will  admittedly  not  help 
banks,  oil  companies  and  other  corporations  that  pay  little 
in  taxes  today  because  of  already  existing  tax  loopholes. 

The  Bush  dividend  tax  cut  makes  no  sense  on  fiscal, 
stimulus,  economic  or  equity  grounds.  Taxes  should  be 
made  simpler  and  fairer,  not  the  opposite. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


March  for  Life  Speakers  Enthused 
About  Congress,  President 

Speakers  at  the  kickoff  rally  on  Jan.  22  for 
the  30th  annual  March  for  Life  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  expressed  optimism 
that  the  current  Republican-dominated 
Congress  and  White  House  could  change 
abortion  laws  in  this  country.  "For  eight 
years,  the  folks  at  the  White  House 
blocked  us  at  every  turn.  But  they've 
moved  on,  and  we  have  a  friend  in 
George  Bush,"  said  Representative  Steve 
Chabot,  Republican  of  Ohio,  a  Catholic. 

In  a  phone  call  from  St.  Louis, 
President  Bush  told  the  tens  of  thousands 
protesting  the  1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  legalizing  abortion  that  he 
admired  their  perseverance  and  "devotion 
to  the  cause  of  life."  Bush  told  the  crowd 
that  the  basic  freedoms  of  American  civi- 
lization— the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — must  be  defended. 

Respect  for  the  right  to  life  calls  people 
to  "protect  the  lives  of  innocent  children 
waiting  to  be  born"  and  to  "defend  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  persons  with  disabili- 
ties and  birth  defects,"  he  said.  "You  and  I 
share  a  commitment  to  building  a  culture 
of  life  in  America,  and  we  are  making 
progress,"  he  asserted,  adding  that  he 
hoped  the  Senate  would  pass  a  bill  this 
year  banning  partial-birth  abortion,  which 
he  would  sign. 


Catholics  Must  Not  Promote 
Laws  Attacking  Human  Life 

Catholics  must  not  promote  or  vote  for 
any  laws  that  would  lead  to  attacks  on 
human  life,  said  a  new  document  from  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  WTiile  freedom  of  conscience  leaves 
Catholics  free  to  choose  among  political 
parties  and  strategies  for  promoting  the 
common  good,  they  cannot  claim  that 
freedom  allows  them  to  promote  abortion, 
euthanasia  or  other  attacks  on  human  life, 
the  congregation  said. 

The  18-page  Doctrinal  Note  on  Some 
Questions  Regarding  the  Participation  of 
Catholics  in  Political  Life  was  approved  by 


Pope  John  Paul  H  and 
released  on  Jan.  16  at  the 
Vatican. 

"Those  who  are 
involved  directly  in  law- 
making bodies  have  a 
'grave  and  clear  obligation 
to  oppose'  any  law  that 
attacks  human  life,"  it  said. 
"For  them,  as  for  every 
Catholic,  it  is  impossible 
to  promote  such  laws  or  to 
vote  for  them." 

"A  well-formed 
Christian  conscience  does 
not  permit  one  to  vote  for 
a  political  program  or  an 
individual  law  which  con- 
tradicts the  fundamental 
contents  of  faith  and 
morals,"  it  said.  Nor  does 
a  Catholic  who  focuses 
exclusively  on  one  issue 
fulfill  the  obligation  to 
work  for  the  common 
good  by  promoting  the 
values  encompassed  in 
Catholic  social  teaching, 
the  document  said.  "The 
Christian  faith  is  an  inte- 
gral unity,  and  thus  it  is 
incoherent  to  isolate  some 
particular  element  to  the 
detriment  of  the  whole  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  A  politi- 
cal commitment  to  a  single 
isolated  aspect  of  the  church's  social  doc- 
trine does  not  exhaust  one's  responsibility 
toward  the  common  good,"  it  said. 

Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville, 
111.,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  said  he  hoped  the  docu- 
ment would  give  encouragement  to 
Catholics  already  working  in  the  political 
sphere  to  protect  basic  moral  values  and 
remind  everyone  of  the  duty  "to  work 
without  exception  or  reservations  for  all  of 
the  goods  rooted  in  our  human  nature." 

The  central  focus  of  the  document  is  its 
explanation  that  in  a  democracy,  Catholics 
have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  vote  according 
to  their  consciences,  as  formed  by  church 


CROWDS  DESCEND  ON  NATIONAL  MALL  MARCH  FOR  LIFE. 
Youths  cheer  at  the  start  of  the  30th  annual  March  for  Life  on 
Jan.  22  in  Washington,  D.C.  Tens  of  thousands  faced  freezing 
temperatures  to  walk  in  protest  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  1973  to  legalize  abortion  in  Roe  vs.  Wade.  (CNS  photo  by 
Nancy  Wiechec) 

teaching.  Especially  in  European  countries 
with  a  Catholic  majority,  some  commen- 
tators have  tried  to  paint  political  debates 
on  issues  such  as  abortion,  euthanasia, 
cloning  and  divorce  as  a  debate  between 
those  who  favor  democracy  and  those  who 
want  to  impose  church  teaching  on  soci- 
ety. 

"Living  and  acting  in  conformity  with 
one's  own  conscience  on  questions  of  poli- 
tics is  not  slavish  acceptance  of  positions 
alien  to  politics  or  some  kind  of  confes- 
sionalism,"  the  document  said.  Rather,  the 
congregation  said,  it  is  the  way  in  which 
Christians  offer  their  contributions  to 
building  a  society  which  is  more  just  and 
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more  respectful  of  human  dignity.  "This 
would  include  the  promotion  and  defense 
of  goods  such  as  public  order  and  peace, 
freedom  and  equality,  respect  for  human 
life  and  for  the  environment,  justice  and 
solidarity,"  it  added. 

The  document  pointed  out  that 
Catholics  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
defend  the  truth  about  the  meaning  and 
dignity  of  human  life  when  proposed  laws 
come  up  against  "moral  principles  that  do 
not  admit  of  exception,  compromise  or 
derogation,"  particularly  regarding  abor- 
tion and  euthanasia.  Laws  must  defend  the 
basic  right  to  life  from  conception  to  natu- 
ral death,  it  said. 

The  congregation  also  quoted  Pope 
John  Paul  El's  encyclical  The  Gospel  of  Life 
(1995),  in  which  he  said  that  in  situations 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  repeal  a  law 
legalizing  abortion  or  to  stop  it  from 
becoming  legal,  "an  elected  official,  whose 
absolute  personal  opposition  to  procured 
abortion  was  well  known,  could  licitly  sup- 
port proposals  aimed  at  limiting  the  harm 
done  by  such  a  law  and  at  lessening  its 
negative  consequences  at  the  level  of  gen- 
eral opinion  and  public  morality." 

The  doctrinal  congregation  also  listed 
as  particular  obligations:  "the  duty  to 
respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
human  embryo,"  to  safeguard  the  family 
"in  the  face  of  modern  laws  on  divorce," 
to  oppose  attempts  to  legally  equate 
cohabitation  or  homosexual  unions  with 
marriage  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  par- 
ents to  educate  their  children. 

Other  obligations  it  listed  included: 
protecting  children;  fighting  "modern 
forms  of  slavery,"  including  drug  addiction 
and  prostitution;  promoting  religious  free- 
dom; working  for  justice  and  solidarity  in 
the  economy;  and  promoting  peace.  The 
congregation  said:  "Peace  is  always  'the 
work  of  justice  and  the  effect  of  charity.'  It 
demands  the  absolute  and  radical  rejection 
of  violence  and  terrorism  and  requires  a 
constant  and  vigilant  commitment  on  the 
part  of  all  political  leaders." 


Lay  Review  Board  Moving  Ahead 
in  Efforts  on  Clergy  Sex  Abuse 

The  lay  board  set  up  by  the  U.S.  bishops 
to  monitor  their  handling  of  sexual  abuse 
cases  has  authorized  Kathleen  L. 
McChesney,  the  former  F.B.I,  official 
who  directs  the  bishops'  new  Office  for 


Child  and  Youth  Protection,  to  begin 
negotiations  with  agencies  to  provide 
professional  assistance  in  drawing  up 
reports  and  studies. 

Alice  Bourke  Hayes,  president  of  the 
University  of  San  Diego  and  a  member 
of  the  board,  said  a  statistical  study 
McChesney  would  oversee  was  designed 
to  show  the  scope  of  the  problem  of  sex- 
ual abuse  by  compiling  information  on 
the  numbers  of  priest-abusers  and  vic- 
tims, the  ages  of  victims  and  other  data. 
She  said  the  board  also  wanted  the  study 
to  include  financial  information,  the 
amount  of  money  the  various  dioceses 
have  paid  in  settlements  with  victims, 
lawyers'  fees  and  other  costs.  The  board 
hopes  to  complete  this  study  by  June, 
Hayes  said. 

A  second  project  on  which  McChesney 
is  working,  scheduled  for  completion  by 
December,  will  present  an  audit  of  how 
well  the  bishops  are  implementing  the 
new  measures  they  agreed  on  at  their 
Dallas  meeting  in  June  and  laid  out  in  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People.  Robert  S.  Bennett,  a 
Washington  lawyer  who  is  a  board  mem- 
ber, said  if  a  bishop  failed  to  cooperate 
"everybody  is  going  to  know  about  it," 
and  the  laity  was  "not  going  to  tolerate"  a 
refusal  of  cooperation. 

Bennett,  who  chairs  the  board's 
research  committee,  reported  progress  on 
a  longer-term  study  to  analyze  the  causes 
of  the  current  crisis.  It  does  not  focus  on 
individual  priests  but  on  "systemic  prob- 
lems," such  as  those  that  led  to  transfers 
of  offending  priests  from  parish  to  parish 
and  diocese  to  diocese,  he  said. 


Attorney  Says  Scandal  Adding  to 
Pressures  on  Church's  Rights 

Last  year's  clergy  sexual  abuse  scandal  is 
exacerbating  pressures  on  religious  consti- 
tutional rights,  according  to  the  top  attor- 
ney for  the  U.S.  bishops.  "Catholic  insti- 
tutions were  already  under  tremendous 
pressures  from  regulators,  legislators  and 
litigants  to  conform  their  operations  to 
the  prevailing  cultural  pressures,"  said 
Mark  Chopko,  general  counsel  to  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  in  a 
lecture  at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  law  school  on  Jan.  15.  The  dam- 
age done  to  the  church's  credibility 
because  of  the  abuse  scandals  and  the  way 


abuse  cases  were  mishandled  by  some 
church  leaders  only  worsened  the  situa- 
tion for  religious  institutions,  he  said. 

"The  damage  done  has  been  great,  and 
the  costs  in  trust  and  good  relations  with 
the  people  of  God  are  only  now  being 
counted,"  he  said.  Chopko  said  child 
abusers  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
those  who  hide  misconduct  can  and 
should  be  held  personally  responsible,  and 
the  church  as  an  institution  also  faces  lia- 
bility because  of  what  its  leaders  knew. 
The  scandal  itself  is  decades  old  and  was 
merely  given  new  life  in  2002,  he  said.  It 
will  not  quickly  pass  from  the  scene, 
either,  he  believes. 

"This  is  the  church's  Enron,"  he  said. 
"Our  leaders  didn't  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  faithful  or  their  works, 
but  some  of  them  rather  failed  in  a  more 
fundamental  way:  We  set  high  standards 
for  ourselves  and  the  world,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  when  those  same 
standards  are  applied  to  us."  Chopko  said 
that  in  an  institution  founded  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  truths  about  salvation  and  eternal 
life,  "some  of  its  leaders  did  not  trust  the 
people  with  the  truth  about  their  own 
ministers."  Failure  to  answer  adequately 
people's  legitimate  questions  about  who 
was  allowed  to  minister  to  them  led  to 
people's  loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  or  will- 
ingness of  the  church's  leaders  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  said. 

"Because  the  processes  themselves  were 
secret  and  accountable  only  to  the  bishop, 
there  were  additional  concerns  about  how 
things  got  the  way  they  did,"  said 
Chopko.  "In  turn  the  faithful  called  for 
the  increased  scrutiny  of  the  government 
because  the  responses  by  the  church  were 
considered  at  best  incomplete  and  unreli- 
able— at  worst,  downright  dishonest." 

The  church's  own  wrong  actions  have 
opened  the  door  for  the  government  to 
"step  more  vigorously  across  the  constitu- 
tional boundary  between  the  business  of 
religion  and  the  business  of  government, 
and  remake  the  church  in  dangerous 
ways,"  he  explained. 


Jesuit  Journal  Suggests  Oil  Is 
True  U.S.  Motive  for  Iraqi  War 

La  Civilta  Cattolica,  an  influential  Jesuit 
magazine  published  in  Rome,  rejected 
U.S.  justification  for  a  potential  "preven- 
tive war"  against  Iraq,  suggesting 
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YOUNG  AND  OLD  PROTEST  WAR.  Annie  O'Neill,  2,  participates  in  an 
antiwar  demonstration  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  on  Jan.  21.  Nearly  300  gath 
ered  at  the  offices  of  the  presidential  candidate  Senator  John 
Edwards,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  to  oppose  a  possible  war  in 
Iraq.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


America's  true  motives  were  interest  in 
Iraq's  oil  reserves  and  a  U.S.  sense  of  a 
"messianic  vocation"  to  democratize 
humanity.  None  of  the  United  States' 
stated  reasons  for  war  on  Iraq  hold  up 
under  close  inspection,  because  many 
other  countries  have  committed  similar 
offenses  and  pose  similar  threats,  La 
Civilta  Cattolica  (Catholic  Civilization), 
said  in  an  unsigned  editorial  in  its  Jan.  18 
issue.  "It  seems  that  the  root  motive  is  the 
geopolitical  position  that  Iraq  occupies  in 
the  Middle  East  region,"  said  the  maga- 
zine, which  is  reviewed  prior  to  publica- 
tion by  the  Vatican's  Secretariat  of  State 
and  is  thought  to  reflect  Vatican  thinking. 

Restating  arguments  it  had  made  in  an 
editorial  in  November,  the  magazine 
rejected  the  concept  of  "preventive  war" 
as  immoral,  illegitimate  under  interna- 
tional law  and  likely  to  unleash  "wars 
without  end."  It  also  carried  a  point-by- 
point  rebuttal  of  America's  stated  reasons 


for  striking  militarily 
against  Iraq: 

•  Iraq  has  violated  91 
U.N.  resolutions,  the 
magazine  said,  but  Israel 
and  Turkey,  two  U.S. 
allies,  have  violated  59 
U.N.  resolutions  without 
prompting  U.S.  military 
intervention. 

•  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  dic- 
tator who  has  committed 
serious  crimes  against  his 
people,  "but  in  today's 
world,  dictatorial  regimes 
are  many  and  are  not  less 
tough  or  ferocious  than 
the  Iraqi  regime;  some  of 
them  are  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  enjoy 
[U.S.]  political  protection 
and  economic  grants." 

•  Iraq  may  possess  bio- 
logical and  chemical 
weapons,  "but  it  should 
be  said  that  biological 
and  chemical  weapons 
are  produced  and  pos- 
sessed by  many  other 

states,  in  particular  by 
those  that  are  most 
powerful  and  advanced, 
first  among  them  the 
United  States  and 
Russia." 

•  Iraq  hopes  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  but  "many  states"  who  did  not 
sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  already  have  such  weapons. 

•  Despite  accusations  that  Iraq  has 
assisted  international  terrorists,  there  is  no 
sure  proof.  If  Iraq  is  accused  of  encourag- 
ing Palestinian  terrorism,  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  Iran  supports  three 
known  Palestinian  terror  groups,  the 
magazine  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Caritas  Internationalis,  the  church's 
international  confederation  of  Catholic 
aid  agencies,  condemned  a  potential  pre- 
emptive attack  on  Iraq,  saying  war  would 
be  immoral,  illegal  under  international 
law  and  disastrous  for  Iraqi  civilians. 

•  Concerned  that  Vatican  officials  have 
too  hastily  rejected  the  idea  of  "preventive 


war"  against  Iraq,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Vatican,  Jim  Nicholson,  has  invited 
Michael  Novak  to  address  the  issue  at  a 
symposium  to  be  held  in  early  February, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  the 
Vatican. 

•  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  of 
Jerusalem  did  not  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue  at  the  Vatican  on  Jan.  18 
because  of  security  difficulties  he  encoun- 
tered at  Ben  Gurion  International 
Airport.  The  Vatican  newspaper, 
L'Osservatore  Romano,  said  Israeli  air- 
port security  officers,  "not  respecting  the 
diplomatic  passport  of  the  Holy  See  held 
by  the  prelate,"  subjected  the  patriarch  to 
such  excessive  checks  that  he  decided  not 
to  proceed  to  Rome. 

•  Bishop  John  H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola- 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops' 
Committee  on  International  Policy,  has 
asked  Israel  to  end  the  "exclusionary  prac- 
tice" of  denying  visas  and  work  permits  to 
Catholic  clergy,  religious  and  lay  people. 

•  New  statistics  on  abortion  from  the 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  showed  a  5 
percent  drop  in  the  abortion  rate  between 
1996  and  2000,  but  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  partial-birth  abortions  tripled  dur- 
ing that  period. 

•  A  study  published  in  the  January  2003 
issue  of  the  Obstetrical  &  Gynecological 
Survey  concluded  that  women  who 
undergo  abortions  face  increased  risks  of 
premature  delivery,  maternal  depression, 
suicide  and  other  serious  health  conse- 
quences. 

•  The  pollster  George  H.  Gallup  Jr. 
reports  that  the  percentage  of  Catholics 
who  say  they  attend  church  at  least  once  a 
week  declined  dramatically  to  28  percent 
in  December  from  39  percent  a  year  ago. 
For  the  first  time,  Catholic  attendance  fell 
below  the  Protestant  figure  (3  5  percent). 
He  also  noted  a  significant  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  Catholics  who  described 
religion  as  "very  important"  in  their  lives 
during  that  period,  while  the  Protestant 
numbers  rose  slightly.  He  blamed  the  sex- 
ual abuse  crisis. 

•  Readers  of  The  Apple  Daily,  Hong 
Kong's  most  popular  Chinese-language 
newspaper,  ranked  Bishop  Joseph  Zen 
Ze-kiun  as  the  territory's  most  significant 
person  of  the  year  2002. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 


National  Clergy  Renewal  Program 


At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor. 

Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher,  admin- 
istrator, confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and 
friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  position  and  per- 
forms many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is 
called  upon  to  lead  communities  to  the  life-giving 
waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program, 
offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended  to 
strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away  briefly  from  the 

For  information:  Send  an  e-mail  to  clergyrenewal@yahoo.com;  contact  the  program's  Web  site:  www.clergyrenewal.org;  call 
317/916-7302;  or  write  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Religion  Division,  2801  North  Meridian  Street,  Post  Office  Box  88068,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46208.  (Indiana  clergy  should  apply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowment  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for  Indiana  Congregations.) 


demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  peri- 
od of  renewal  and  reflection.  The  Endowment  will 
provide  as  many  as  100  grants  of  up  to  $45,000 
each  directly  to  congregations  for  support  of  a 
renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  18,  2003,  and 
the  award  announcement  will  be 
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Thirty  Years  After 

^The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw 


Your  Face.' 

THEY  SHOWED  THE  AD 
again,  a  week  before  thou- 
sands would  traipse  off  to 
Washington.  The  adver- 
tisement was  not  about  the 
Pro-Life  demonstration,  and  yet  it  had 
everything  to  do  with  it. 

hi  the  middle  of  Tim  Russert's  "Meet 
the  Press,"  General  Electric  presented, 
once  again,  a  riveting  commercial  for  its 
4D  Ultrasound  Imaging  System.  The 
music  for  the  sound  track  is  a  version  of 
Ewan  McColl's  ballad  from  the  1960's, 
"The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face." 

What  is  riveting  about  the  commer- 
cial is  the  second  face  you  see.  After  framing 
a  mother's  loving  gaze,  we  see  the  face  of 
an  unborn  human  being,  courtesy  of 
Ultrasound.  The  "other,"  in  this  case,  the 
unborn  child,  so  often  hidden  or  ignored 
like  all  the  other  voiceless  and  unnoticed 
who  do  not  count  in  this  world,  is  made 
present  to  us.  And  there  is  no  doubt  what 
we  are  looking  at. 

A  man's  spoken  voice  rises  over  the 
song.  "When  you  see  your  baby  for  the 
first  time.. .it  really  is  a  miracle." 

There  are  some  abortion  rights  peo- 
ple who  cannot  stand  this  commercial.  I 
have  heard  others  call  it  propaganda.  But 
it  is  not  propaganda.  Propaganda  is  when 
you  change  your  name  from  the  National 
Abortion  and  Reproductive  Rights  Action 
League  to  "NARAL  Pro-Choice 
America."  Better  not  to  have  the  A-word 
actually  spelled  out.  Better  to  make  it  an 
issue  of  choice  and  Americanism. 
Propaganda  is  when  you  do  not  want  peo- 
ple to  know  the  truth.  When  you  don't 
want  people  to  see  the  face  of  the  other. 
Propaganda  is  when  you  don't  want  peo- 
ple to  consider  die  facts. 

The  ultrasound  portrait  is  probably  of 
a  third-trimester  unborn  child,  as  was  the 
stunning  cover  photograph  on  Time  mag- 
azine last  Nov.  1 1 .  Here  is,  of  course,  the 
end  stage  of  a  pregnancy,  a  journey  in 


many  ways  as  complex  and  arduous  for  the 
unborn  as  it  is  emotionally  and  physically 
demanding  for  mothers.  It  is  this  third 
trimester  that  will  most  likely  first  be  pro- 
tected by  law,  should  any  change  to  Roe  v. 
Wade  ever  occur.  The  evidence  of  our 
frail  but  splendid  humanity  is  so  over- 
whelming here  that,  even  with  Roe  v. 
Wade,  some  states  are  able  to  place 
restrictions  on  abortion.  It  is  important  to 
note  as  well  that  of  the  almost  one  million 
abortions  a  year,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  reports  that  only 
12,400  take  place  during  the  third 
trimester.  Only. 

Estimates  for  second  trimester  abor- 
tions run  at  about  10  percent,  or  possibly 
100,000  a  year  in  the  United  States.  This 
three-month  period  is  a  time  of  awesome 
fetal  development,  so  much  so  that  the 
recommended  procedures  for  abortion 
vary  considerably  from  12  weeks  to  20 
weeks.  Even  at  the  earliest  stages,  howev- 
er, there  is  that  face.  At  84  days,  just  before 
the  second  trimester  begins,  there  are  eyes 
and  ears  as  well,  and  hands  whose  thumbs 
are  sometimes  sucked.  I  believe  it  is 
becoming  daily  more  possible  that  we  will 
find  national  consensus  to  protect  such 
unborn.  Only  someone  incredibly  foolish 
or  hard-hearted  can  deny  the  evidence 
that  this  is  a  living  human  being. 

Ninety  percent  of  abortions  occur  in 
the  first  trimester.  Seven  weeks  after  con- 
ception there  is  a  period  when  the  face  is 
forming.  There  are  brain,  heart,  stomach, 
liver,  spinal  and  umbilical  cords.  This  data 
led  the  late  Carl  Sagan  to  state  it  was  indu- 
bitably a  human  being  and  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  think,  some  day,  deep  in  my 
heart,  as  the  song  goes,  we  will  find  con- 
sensus some  day.  The  facts  may  compel 
us. 

The  hard  part  for  consensus  will  be 
over  the  beguining  of  an  individual  human 
life.  The  disagreement  is  not  a  religious 
one,  but  a  scientific  and  possibly  meta- 


physical one.  And  it  haunts  all  debates 
over  embryonic  stem  cells  and  therapeutic 
cloning.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  human  life.  Two  domi- 
nant options  are  these:  You  began  when  a 
group  of  cells  that  would  become  you 
began  having  specialized  functions, 
became  implanted  in  a  uterus  and  func- 
tioned as  an  organic  unity;  or  you  began  at 
conception. 

The  first  option,  in  politics,  research 
and  ethics,  usually  focuses  on  the  period 
from  the  seventh  to  the  14th  day  after 
conception.  Twinning  can  occur,  as  well 
as  recombination.  Countless  unknown 
spontaneous  miscarriages  occur.  The  cells 
all  are  totipotential — that  is,  each  one 
could  possibly  become  a  total  human 
being  or  any  part  of  a  human  being.  That 
is  why  they  are  called  stem  cells.  That  is 
why  cloning,  therapeutic  or  otherwise, 
enters  here.  That  is  why  they  are  so  pre- 
cious. I  think,  from  the  viewpoint  of  evi- 
dence alone,  this  position  will  honestly  be 
argued,  and  consensus  may  never  be 
reached. 

But  I  think  the  evidence  for  concep- 
tion is  strongest.  I  am  told  that  in  one  act 
of  intercourse,  about  100  million  sperm 
are  released,  give  or  take  0. 1  percent.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  them  make  it  to  the 
oviduct,  and  a  few  dozen  are  lucky  to  reach 
the  area  of  the  egg.  One,  most  often,  suc- 
ceeds. And  that  was  when  you  started.  Any 
of  the  other  hundred  million  sperm  that 
started  the  journey  would  not  have  been 
you  but  a  brother  or  a  sister,  with  a  differ- 
ent face  and  a  different  center  of  con- 
sciousness. It  was  a  unique  human 
genome,  possibly  programmed  to  be 
shared  with  an  identical  twin  who  could 
come  into  existence  later  and  would  have 
its  own  center  of  life  and  consciousness, 
but  it  was  you.  And  the  odds  against  you 
even  being  conceived,  with  your  own 
genome,  are  greater  than  the  odds  against 
winning  the  national  lottery  every  day  of  a 
year. 

The  awesome  genetic  argument,  the 
DNA  information,  the  in-forming,  the 
form,  endowed  with  a  life,  is  so  signal 
here.  Not  only  does  that  fertilized  ovum 
have  within  itself  the  makings  of  your 
brain  and  heart.  It  has  the  map  of  your 
face,  yes,  your  face. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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again,  a  week  before  thou- 
sands would  traipse  off  to 
Washington.  The  adver- 
tisement was  not  about  the 
Pro-Life  demonstration,  and  yet  it  had 
everything  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  middle  of  Tim  Russert's  "Meet 
the  Press,"  General  Electric  presented, 
once  again,  a  riveting  commercial  for  its 
4D  Ultrasound  Imaging  System.  The 
music  for  the  sound  track  is  a  version  of 
Ewan  McColl's  ballad  from  the  1960's, 
"The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face." 

What  is  riveting  about  the  commer- 
cial is  the  second  face  you  see.  After  framing 
a  mother's  loving  gaze,  we  see  the  face  of 
an  unborn  human  being,  courtesy  of 
Ultrasound.  The  "other,"  in  this  case,  the 
unborn  child,  so  often  hidden  or  ignored 
like  all  the  other  voiceless  and  unnoticed 
who  do  not  count  in  this  world,  is  made 
present  to  us.  And  there  is  no  doubt  what 
we  are  looking  at. 

A  man's  spoken  voice  rises  over  the 
song.  "When  you  see  your  baby  for  the 
first  time.. .it  really  is  a  miracle." 

There  are  some  abortion  rights  peo- 
ple who  cannot  stand  this  commercial.  I 
have  heard  others  call  it  propaganda.  But 
it  is  not  propaganda.  Propaganda  is  when 
you  change  your  name  from  the  National 
Abortion  and  Reproductive  Rights  Action 
League  to  "NARAL  Pro-Choice 
America."  Better  not  to  have  the  A-word 
actually  spelled  out.  Better  to  make  it  an 
issue  of  choice  and  Americanism. 
Propaganda  is  when  you  do  not  want  peo- 
ple to  know  the  truth.  When  you  don't 
■want  people  to  see  the  face  of  the  other. 
Propaganda  is  when  you  don't  want  peo- 
ple to  consider  the  facts. 

The  ultrasound  portrait  is  probably  of 
a  third-trimester  unborn  child,  as  was  the 
stunning  cover  photograph  on  Time  mag- 
azine last  Nov.  1 1 .  Here  is,  of  course,  the 
end  stage  of  a  pregnancy,  a  journey  in 
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Cardinal  Paul  Joseph  Pham  Dinh  Tung  blesses  crowd  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  La  Vang  in  central  Vietnam  on  Aug.  14,  1998. 


Asian  Catholicism  is  theologically  far  ahead. 

The  Next  Christianity 

BY  PETER  C.  PHAN 

IN  his  book  The  Next  Christendom  (2002)  and  his  recent  article  "The  Next 
Christianity"  (Atlantic  Monthly,  October  2002),  Philip  Jenkins,  Distinguished 
Professor  of  History  and  Religious  Studies  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
argues  that  the  current  crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church,  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
clergy  sexual  abuse  scandal  since  the  inid-1980's,  financial  malfeasance  among 
the  clergy  and  clerical  contempt  for  the  laity,  has  parallels  with  the  eve  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  the  1 6th  century.  Now  as  then,  issues  of  sexuality  and  power  threaten  to 
bring  seismic  changes  in  the  church.  Grass-roots  reform  movements  are  calling  for 
complete  transparency  in  church  administration,  increased  lay  participation  in  decision- 
making and  the  abolition  of  mandatory  clerical  celibacy — proposals  that  echo  Luther's 
battle-cry — and  even  the  ordination  of  woman  to  the  priesthood.  These  reform  mea- 
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sures,  if  and  when  accepted,  will  no  doubt  transform  the 
Catholic  Church  the  way  the  Protestant  Reformation  did 
medieval  Christianity. 

"A  Southern  Religious  Revolution" 

Jenkins  further  suggests  that  this  reform  movement,  which 
he  associates  with  what  he  calls  the  "liberal  Northern 
Reformation,"  fails  to  recognize  a  far  more  radical  and 
sweeping  "Southern  religious  revolution,"  which  will  bring 
about  changes  worldwide  not  only  in  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion, but  also  in  all  other  areas  of  human  life  including  pol- 
itics, economics,  education  and  law.  It  is  with  respect  to 
these  potential  ramifications  of  the  Southern  Christianity — 
and  not  only  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — that  analo- 
gies to  the  first  Reformation  are  much  more  to  the  point. 
Jenkins  contends  that  there  is  occurring  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere — Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America — a  new  Council 
of  Trent,  a  Counter-Reformation  that  is  escaping  the  notice 
of  liberal  Northern  Christians.  I  will  come  back  to  this  fun- 
damental claim.  For  the  moment  let  us  attend  to  Jenkins's 
reasons  for  affirming  the  imminent  hegemony  of  Southern 
Christianity. 

Demographic  Shift 

The  most  important  reason  is  demographic  shift.  While  in 
the  liberal  North  and  West  the  number  of  Christians  is 
rapidly  shrinking,  Christianity  in  the  global  South  and  East 
is  experiencing  a  phenomenal  growth.  Jenkins  notes  that  of 
the  18  million  Catholic  baptisms  recorded  in  1998,  eight 
million  took  place  in  Central  and  South  America,  three  mil- 
lion in  Africa,  and  about  three  million  in  Asia.  In  the 
Philippines  alone,  the  number  of  baptisms  annually  was 
higher  than  the  totals  for  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Poland 
combined.  It  is  projected  that  by  2025,  50  percent  of  the 
Christian  population  will  be  in  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
and  another  17  percent  will  be  in  Asia.  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  same  year,  three  quarters  of  all  Catholics 
will  be  in  the  same  three  continents.  Though  Jenkins  right- 
ly laments  that  most  Americans  are  unaware  of  this  demo- 
graphic shift,  he  is  not  of  course  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  it.  Missiologists,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  have  been 
highlighting  this  fact  ad  nauseam  in  recent  years. 

What  is  new,  controversial  and,  I  believe,  unfounded  is 
Jenkins's  interpretation  of  the  nature  and  theological  direc- 
tion of  Southern  Christianity.  For  him,  this  "Third 
Church"  (to  use  a  phrase  from  the  Capuchin  missiologist 
Walbert  Buhlmann)  is  "more  conservative  than  the 
Northern — especially  the  American — version."  He  goes  on 
to  say:  "The  denominations  that  are  triumphing  across  the 
global  South — radical  Protestant  sects,  either  evangelical  or 
Pentecostal,  and  Roman  Catholicism  of  an  orthodox  kind — 
are  stalwartly  traditional  or  even  reactionary  by  the  stan- 


dards of  the  economically  advanced  nations.  The  Catholic 
faith  that  is  rapidly  rising  in  Africa  and  Asia  looks  very  much 
like  a  pre-Vatican  II  faith,  being  more  traditional  in  its 
respect  for  the  power  of  bishops  and  priests  and  in  its  pref- 
erence for  older  devotions.  African  Catholicism  in  particu- 
lar is  far  more  comfortable  with  notions  of  authority  and 
spiritual  charisma  than  with  newer  ideas  of  consultation  and 
democracy." 

A  Possible  Schism? 

Here,  in  Jenkins's  view,  lies  an  extreme  danger  for 
Christianity:  If  the  churches  of  North  America  and 
Europe  attempt  to  impose  on  Southern  Christianity  their 
liberal  stances  in  doctrines  and  morals,  they  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  churches  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  "by 
a  de  facto  schism,  if  not  a  formal  breach."  Jenkins  even 
envisions  an  ironical  scenario:  the  Third  Vatican  Council 
that  Northern  liberals  dream  of  as  a  means  to  complete 
the  revolution  launched  by  Pope  John  XXIII  will  probably 
turn  out  to  be  "a  conservative,  Southern-dominated 
affair."  It  will  impose  moral  and  theological  litmus  tests 
intolerable  to  North  Americans  and  Europeans.  If,  in 
other  words,  the  North  tried  to  implement  a  new 
Reformation,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  new  Counter- 
Reformation. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  evaluation  of  Jenkins's 
characterization  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Christianity. 
Here  I  will  focus  only  on  Asian  Christianity  and,  more 
narrowly,  Asian  Catholicism,  partly  because  it  is  less 
known  than  Latin  American  and  African  Christianity  and 
partly  because  a  recent  but  highly  significant  event,  the 
Special  Assembly  for  Asia  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  offers 
a  concentrated  look  at  what  has  been  going  on  in  Asian 
Catholic  Churches.  The  picture  that  emerges  gives  the  lie 
to  Jenkins's  fundamental  thesis  about  Southern 
Christianity. 

Asian  Christianity:  A  "New  Way  of  Being  Church" 

A  recent  book  by  Tom  Fox,  Pentecost  in  Asia:  A  New  Way  of 
Being  Church  (Orbis  Books,  2002),  gives  an  updated  view  of 
Asian  Catholicism.  The  subtitle  is  particularly  felicitous, 
since  it  shows  that  what  is  at  stake  in  Asia  is  a  different  way 
of  living  out  the  Christian  faith  from  that  found  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  But  the  difference  does  not  consist  in 
a  return  to  the  Counter- Reformation,  as  opposed  to  the 
reform  agenda  of  liberal  Vatican  II  enthusiasts,  but  a  deep- 
ening of  the  insights  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  In  a 
nutshell,  this  new  way  of  carrying  out  the  church's  mission 
and  hence  this  new  ecclesiology  consists  in  a  wholehearted 
commitment  to  dialogue.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  triple  dialogue:  with 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  especially  the  poor  and  the  marginal- 
ized, with  their  religions  and  with  their  cultures. 
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This  way  of  being  church  was  initiated  by  the 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops'  Conferences  when  it  was 
founded  in  1970,  and  the  triple  dialogue  has  become  a 
sort  of  mantra  of  Asian  bishops  and  theologians.  At  the 
Asian  Synod  (1998),  which  John  Paul  II  convoked  to  cel- 
ebrate the  third  millennium  of  Christianity  and  as  pre- 
sented in  a  recent  book,  The  Asian  Synod:  Texts  and 
Commentaries  (Orbis  Books,  2002),  the  Asian  bishops 
shocked  Roman  Curial  officials  by  their  frankness  in 
advocating  this  humble,  open  and  respectful  approach  to 
the  Asian  peoples,  their  religions  and  their  cultures.  They 
asserted,  again  and  again,  that  to  survive  and  prosper  in 
Asia,  Christians  must  fulfill  their  divinely  appointed  task 
to  become  truly  local  churches,  with  proper  autonomy,  by 
entering  into  this  triple  dialogue.  One  of  the  participants 
at  the  synod,  Francis  Hadisumarta,  the  bishop  of 
Manokwari-Sorong,  Indonesia,  bluntly  told  the  assembly 
that  local  bishops  are  not  "branch  secretaries  waiting  for 
instructions  from  headquarters."  It  was  reported  that  if 
looks  could  kill,  the  Indonesian  bishop  would  have  been 
incinerated  on  the  spot  by  the  stare  of  Vatican  officials. 

Far  from  seeking  to  found  a  new  "Christendom,"  as 
Jenkins  intimates,  the  Asian  bishops  demanded  the  forma- 
tion of  authentically  local  churches.  Moreover,  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  Christendom  in  Asia  is  ludicrous,  since 
Christians  constitute  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  entire 
Asian  population — after  500  years  of  evangelization.  Far 
from  promoting  "respect  for  the  power  of  bishops  and 
priests,"  the  Asian  bishops  vigorously  urged  an  expansion  of 
the  role  of  the  laity,  especially  women,  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  in  the  church.  And  instead  of  regarding  the 
totem  poles  as  "idols  possessed  by  evil  spirits,"  as  Jenkins 
reports  Moses  Tay,  the  Anglican  archbishop  of  Southeast 
Asia,  to  have  done  during  his  visit  to  Canada  (Tay  is  said  to 
have  on  that  occasion  "personified  the  global  Christian  con- 
frontation"!), the  Asian  bishops  show  a  deep  respect  for  and 
appreciation  of  the  ritual  practices  of  other  religions.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Vietnamese  bishops  urged  that  veneration  of 
ancestors,  which  had  been  condemned  by  Rome  over  the  last 
three  centuries,  be  incorporated  into  the  Christian  liturgy. 
And  of  course,  no  Asian  Catholic  bishop  would  ever  imagine 
that  he  could  ordain  conservative  American  Catholics  so  that 
they  can  go  back  to  their  country  and  spread  the  Counter- 
Reformation  agenda,  as  Jenkins  reports  Moses  Tay  and  the 
Rwandan  archbishop  Emmanuel  Kolini  to  have  done. 

A  Different  Christianity,  But  No  Counter-Reformation 

Instead  of  the  American  and  European  churches  being  lib- 
eral and  the  Asian  ones  conservative,  as  Jenkins  would  have 
it,  it  is  the  latter,  especially  the  bishops  and  theologians  of 
India,  who  have  been  suspected  by  the  Vatican  of  being  too 
liberal.  The  declaration  Dominus  Iesus,  published  by  the 


Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  August  2000, 
is  rumored  to  have  targeted  Asian  theologians  allegedly  too 
enamored  with  interreligious  dialogue.  Indeed,  a  cursory 
perusal  of  the  statements  of  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops'  Conferences  and  the  documents  of  its  many  offices 
contained  in  the  three  volumes  of  For  All  the  Peoples  of  Asia 
(Claretian  Publications,  1992-2002)  will  show  that  Asian 
Catholicism  is  theologically  far  ahead  of  its  American  and 
European  counterparts. 

Where  did  Jenkins  go  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of 
Southern  Christianity?  His  fundamental  mistake  consists  in 
equating  the  decline  of  the  nation-state,  the  spread  of  spiri- 
tual healing  and  exorcism,  the  practice  of  traditional  devo- 
tions, the  preservation  of  orthodoxy  in  faith  and  morals  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  church 
with  a  return  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Of  course,  these 
phenomena  are  prevalent  in  Southern  Christianity,  but  any 
resemblances  between  them  and  those  of  the  16th  century 
are  only  superficial,  since  they  occur  in  a  totally  different 
ecclesial  framework  from  that  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
In  Asia,  the  Christian  context  is  one  of  an  open,  respectful 
and  humble  dialogue  discerning  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Asian  peoples,  cultures  and  religions.  Yes,  there 
will  certainly  be  a  different  Christianity,  a  "Southern  reli- 
gious revolution"  in  this  century,  but  not  in  the  direction 
Jenkins  envisions.  ES 
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Remembering  the  Poor 

An  Interview  With  Gustavo  Gutierrez 

BY  DANIEL  HARTNETT 


YOU  HAVE  RECEIVED  NUMEROUS  AWARDS  and 
dozens  of  honorary  doctorates  in  the  course  of 
your  fruitful  ministry  as  theologian  and  priest. 
Wljat  is  the  significance  to  you  of  this  particular 
award  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences? 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  news  of  this  award  took  me  total- 
ly by  surprise.  I  was  not  even  aware  that  my  name  was 
being  considered.  It  is  certainly  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
included  in  such  a  group  of  distinguished  scholars,  scien- 
tists and  public  leaders.  I  am  very  grateful  for  being  named 
to  this  academy  and  for  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
Gospel  into  a  fuller  and  more  fruitful  dialogue  with  a 
broader  range  of  disciplines  and  with  civil  society. 

Speaking  of  incorporations,  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 


Each  year  the  prestigious  A?nerican  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  announces  the  incorporation  of  new  members. 
This  years  list  of  honoraiy  fellows  includes  the  world- 
renowned  Permian  theologian  Gustavo  GutieiTez, 
O.P,  who  is  best  known  for  his  book  A  Theology7  of 
Liberation  (Span.  1971,  Eng.  1973). 

Father  Gutierrez  has  written  over  a  dozen  books  and 
hundreds  of  ankles  concerning  the  church  s  role  in  creat- 
ing social  structures  of  solidarity.  Perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  the 
Christian  community  to  read  and  live  the  Gospel  from 
the  perspective  of  the  poor. 

The  follo  w/ i/o  interview  took  place  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  where  Father  Gutieirez  has  held  the 
John  Cardinal  O'Hara  chair  in  theology  since  2001. 
The  interviewer  is  Daniel  Hartnett,  S.J..  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Loyola  University  Chicago. 


Dominican  Older  for  only  about  five  years.  Tell  us  about 
your  decision  to  enter. 

My  relationship  with  the  Order  of  Preachers  goes  back  to 
my  studies  in  France,  where  I  had  personal  contact  with 
the  scholarly  work  of  Fathers  Congar,  Chenu  and 
Schillebeeckx,  all  Dominican  theologians.  I  was  attracted - 
to  their  profound  understanding  of  the  intimate  relation- h 
ship  that  should  exist  between  theology,  spirituality  and  \ 
the  actual  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Liberation  theology  f 
shares  that  same  conviction.  My  subsequent  research  into  | 
the  life  of  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  and  his  ardent  defense  5 
of  the  poor  of  his  time  (the  indigenous  people  and  blacky 
slaves)  also  played  an  important  role  in  my  decision.  My  I 
long  friendship  with  many  Dominicans,  as  well  as  other 0 
circumstances,  finally  brought  me  to  this  step.  I  am  grate- 1 
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ful  for  the  warm  welcome  that  the  Dominican  family  gave 
me. 

You  have  always  placed  the  concerns  of  the  poor  in  the  fore- 
front of  your  theological  reflection.  Must  every  theologian 
come  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  social  suffering  in  the 
world,  or  is  this  only  incumbent,  say,  on  those  who  work 
directly  within  a  context  of  poverty? 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  poverty — this  sub-human 
condition  in  which  the  majority  of  humanity  lives 
today — is  more  than  a  social  issue.  Poverty  poses  a  major 
challenge  to  ever)7  Christian  conscience  and  therefore  to 
theology  as  well. 

People  today  often  talk  about  contextual  theologies 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  theology  has  always  been  contextu- 
al. Some  theologies,  it  is  true,  may  be  more  conscious  of 
and  explicit  about  their  contextuality,  but  all  theological 
investigation  is  necessarily  carried  out  within  a  specific 
historical  context.  When  Augustine  wrote  The  City  of 
God,  he  was  reflecting  on  what  it  meant  for  him  and  for 
his  contemporaries  to  live  the  Gospel  within  a  specific 
context  of  serious  historical  transformations. 

Our  context  today  is  characterized  by  a  glaring  dis- 
parity between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  No  serious 


Christian  can  quietly  ignore  this  situation.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  someone  to  say,  "Well,  I  didn't  know"  about 
the  suffering  of  the  poor.  Poverty  has  a  visibility  today 
that  it  did  not  have  in  the  past.  The  faces  of  the  poor 
must  now  be  confronted.  And  we  also  understand  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  conditions  that  perpetuate  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  poverty  was  considered  to  be  an 
unavoidable  fate,  but  such  a  view  is  no  longer  possible  or 
responsible.  Now  we  know  that  poverty  is  not  simply  a 
misfortune;  it  is  an  injustice. 

Of  course,  there  always  remains  the  practical  ques- 
tion: what  must  we  do  in  order  to  abolish  poverty? 
Theology  does  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  technical  solu- 
tions to  poverty,  but  it  reminds  us  never  to  forget  the 
poor  and  also  that  God  is  at  stake  in  our  response  to 
poverty.  An  active  concern  for  the  poor  is  not  only  an 
obligation  for  those  who  feel  a  political  vocation;  all 
Christians  must  take  the  Gospel  message  of  justice  and 
equality  seriously.  Christians  cannot  forgo  their  respon- 
sibility to  say  a  prophetic  word  about  unjust  economic 
conditions.  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  approach  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  globalization  is  a  good  example.  He  con- 
stantly asks:  "How  is  this  going  to  affect  the  poor?  Does 
it  promote  justice?" 
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Do  you  think  the  "preferential  option  for  the  poor'''  has 
become  an  integial  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  V  social 
teaching?  And  where  did  that  term  come  from? 

Yes,  I  do  believe  that  the  option  for  the  poor  has  become 
part  of  the  Catholic  social  teaching.  The  phrase  comes 
from  the  experience  of  the  Latin  American  church.  The 
precise  term  was  born  sometime  between  the  Latin 
American  bishops'  conferences  in  Medellm  (1968)  and  in 
Puebla  (1979).  In  Medellm,  the  three  words  (option,  pref- 
erence, poor)  are  all  present,  but  it  was  only  in  the  years 
immediately  following  Medellm  that  we  brought  these 
words  into  a  complete  phrase.  It  would  be  accurate  to  say 
that  the  term  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"  comes 
from  the  Latin  American  church,  but  the  content,  the 
underlying  intuition,  is  entirely  biblical.  Liberation  theolo- 
gy tries  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  this  core  biblical 
conviction. 

The  preferential  option  for  the  poor  has  gradually 
become  a  central  tenet  of  the  church's  teaching.  Perhaps  we 
can  briefly  explain  the  meaning  of  each  term: 

•  The  term  pove rty  refers  to  the  real  poor.  This  is  not  a 
preferential  option  for  the  spiritually  poor.  After  all,  such 
an  option  would  be  very  easy,  if  for  no  other  reason  that 
there  are  so  few  of  them!  The  spiritually  poor  are  the 
saints!  The  poverty7  to  which  the  option  refers  is  material 
poverty.  Material  poverty  means  premature  and  unjust 
death.  The  poor  person  is  someone  who  is  treated  as  a  non- 


person,  someone  who  is  considered  insignificant  from  an 
economic,  political  and  cultural  point  of  view.  The  poor 
count  as  statistics;  they  are  the  nameless.  But  even  though 
the  poor  remain  insignificant  within  society,  they  are  never 
insignificant  before  God. 

•  Some  people  feel,  wrongly  I  believe,  that  the  word 
preferential  waters  down  or  softens  the  option  for  the  poor, 
but  this  is  not  true.  God's  love  has  two  dimensions,  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular;  and  while  there  is  a  tension 
between  the  two,  there  is  no  contradiction.  God's  love 
excludes  no  one.  Nevertheless,  God  demonstrates  a  special 
predilection  toward  those  who  have  been  excluded  from 
the  banquet  of  life.  The  word  preference  recalls  the  other 
dimension  of  the  gratuitous  love  of  God — the  universality. 

•  In  some  ways,  option  is  perhaps  the  weakest  word  in 
the  sentence.  In  English,  the  word  merely  connotes  a 
choice  between  two  things.  In  Spanish,  however,  it  evokes 
the  sense  of  commitment.  The  option  for  the  poor  is  not 
optional,  but  is  incumbent  upon  every  Christian.  It  is  not 
something  that  a  Christian  can  either  take  or  leave.  As 
understood  by  Medellm,  the  option  for  the  poor  is  twofold: 
it  involves  standing  in  solidarity  with  the  poor,  but  it  also 
entails  a  stance  against  inhumane  poverty. 

The  preferential  option  for  the  poor  is  ultimately  a 
question  of  friendship.  Without  friendship,  an  option  for 
the  poor  can  easily  become  commitment  to  an  abstraction 
(to  a  social  class,  a  race,  a  culture,  an  idea).  Aristotle  empha- 
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sized  the  important  place  of  friendship  for  the  moral  life, 
hut  we  also  find  this  clearly  stated  in  John's  Gospel.  Christ 
says,  "I  do  not  call  you  servants,  but  friends."  As  Christians, 
we  are  called  to  reproduce  this  quality  of  friendship  in  our 
relationships  with  others.  When  we  become  friends  with 
the  poor,  their  presence  leaves  an  indelible  imprint  on  our 
lives,  and  we  are  much  more  likely  to  remain  committed. 

Some  people  say  that  liberation  theology  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution,  but  that  it  is  now  in  decline.  Do  you 
agree?  What  is  your  prognosis  for  the  future  of  liberation 
theology? 

Any  new  insight  within  a  particular  field  of  knowledge  ini- 
tially receives  a  lot  ol  attention,  but 
then  it  slowly  gets  incorporated  or 
assimilated  into  the  normal  ways  of 
doing  things.  This  principle  applies  to 
many  of  the  key  insights  found  in  liber- 
ation theology. 

Like  any  other  way  of  doing  theol- 
ogy, liberation  theology  is  linked  to  a 
particular  historical  moment.  Now  we 
can  ask  ourselves:  have  the  historical 
circumstances  changed?  Certainly,  it  is 
true  that  many  important  events  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  decades  and 
that  the  political  climate  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  60's  and  70's.  But 
the  situation  of  the  poor  has  not 
changed  fundamentally.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  group  of  Christians  trying  to 
be  faithful  in  these  circumstances,  a 
group  trying  to  follow  Christ  among 
the  poor,  we  will  find  something  like 
liberation  theology. 

Even  though  it  is  common  to  refer 
to  liberation  theology  in  the  singular, 
we  are  witnessing  several  new  expres- 
sions of  this  theology  in  different  con- 
texts and  continents — North  America, 
Central  and  South  America,  Africa  and 
Asia.  Each  of  these  theologies  has  a 
particular  point  of  view,  but  they  also 
have  much  in  common,  particularly  a 
concern  for  the  poor  and  excluded. 
Liberation  theology  revolves  around 
this  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  poor. 


you  were  to  work  in  this  country,  how  would  you  do  theol- 
ogy? 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  the  many  ways  that  pover- 
ty can  destroy  or  debilitate  persons  and  nations,  but  perhaps 
we  need  to  think  more  about  the  ways  that  riches  or  abun- 
dance can  weaken  our  commitment  to  Christ.  Each  country 
or  context  has  its  temptations  and  its  opportunities  for 
spreading  the  good  news.  In  poor  nations,  one  is  continu- 
ously reminded  of  the  problem  of  poverty;  in  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  the  challenge  is  to  remember  the  poor  and 
not  succumb  to  ethnocentrism.  Witnessing  to  a  culture  will 
sometimes  involve  prophetic  critique;  at  other  times  it  will 
mean  drawing  out  from  that  culture  its  noblest  qualities. 


The  greatest  thing  I 
learned  at  Aquinas  is 
a  style  of  openness/' 


Aquinas 

insittuteXof  theology  . 


What  would  a  liberation  theology  in  the 
United  States  look  like?  What  do  we 
most  need  to  be  liberated  from? 
Consumerism,  ethnocentrism?  And  if 
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"At  Aquinas  I  learned  to  speak, 
with  the  Scriptures  in  one  hand 
and  the  newspaper  in  the  other,  so 
it  became  second  nature  to  deal 
with  the  here  and  now.  That  is 
essential  for  a  theology  teacher 
and  campus  minister,  where  much 
of  our  students'  lives  revolve 
around  pop  culture.  Teaching  high 
school  is  not  what  I  envisioned, 
but  Aquinas  gives  you  such  a 
breadth  of  experience,  and  lay 
people  there  do  every  imaginable 
ministry.  1  didn't  know  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  and  my 
internships  were  an  engine  for 
self-discovery.  Aquinas  offered 
a  clear  advantage  —  the  chance 
to  have  multiple  experiences  and 
see  where  the  Spirit  takes  me 
from  there." 
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The  Catholic  Church  has  had  a  long  history  in  the 
United  States  of  being  close  to  the  struggling  poor. 
Catholics  have  built  up  networks  of  primary  and  high 
schools,  hospitals  and  colleges  for  first-generation  immi- 
grants. As  Catholics  moved  up  the  social  ladder,  however, 
they  began  to  adapt  more  and  more  to  the  prevailing  cul- 
ture of  consumerism.  But  Pope  John  Paul  II  constantly 
reminds  us  to  remember  the  poor.  I  should  mention  that 
there  are  significant  groups  of  theologians  in  this  country 
trying  to  develop  a  contextual  theology,  one  that  is 
attuned  to  the  social  and  cultural  challenges  of  living  the 
faith  in  this  milieu.  A  good  contextual  theology,  though, 
will  also  deal  with  global  issues,  because  Christian 
responsibility  does  not  stop  at  the  border.  The  ministry  of 
solidarity  has  international  dimensions. 

How  do  you  sustain  the  virtues  of  joy  and  hope  during  dif- 
ficult times  or  in  the  midst  of  criticism? 
Christian  joy  is  not  tied  to  a  particular  object,  but  to  the 
experience  of  God's  unconditional  love  for  us.  Christian 
joy  comes  from  knowing  God  and  from  trying  to  follow 
God's  will.  Joy  means  rejoicing  in  God.  But  we  can  see 
from  the  Magnificat  that,  when  Man'  rejoices  in  God,  she 
is  also  celebrating  the  liberating  action  of  God  in  history. 
Alan'  rejoices  in  a  God  who  is  faithful  to  the  poor.  Our 
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service  of  others  must  be  wrapped  in  this  joy.  Only  work 
embraced  with  joy  truly  transforms. 

And  we  must  also  engage  in  our  work  hopefully.  Hope 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  optimism.  Optimism  merely 
reflects  the  desire  that  external  circumstances  may  one  day 
improve.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  optimism,  but  we 
may  not  always  have  reasons  for  it.  The  theological  virtue 
of  hope  is  much  more  than  optimism.  Hope  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  God  is  at  work  in  our  lives  and  in  the 
world.  Hope  is  ultimately  a  gift  from  God  given  to  sustain 
us  during  difficult  times.  Charles  Peguy  described  hope  as 
the  "little  sister"  that  walks  between  the  "taller  sisters"  of 
faith  and  charity7;  when  the  taller  sisters  grow  tired,  the  lit- 
tle one  instills  new  life  and  energy  into  the  other  two. 
Hope  never  allows  our  faith  to  grow  weak  or  our  love  to 
falter. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  hope  and  joy  when  I  was  young. 
From  the  age  of  12  to  18  I  had  osteomyelitis  and  was  con- 
fined to  bed.  There  certainly  were  reasons  for  discourage- 
ment, but  also  very  present  was  the  gift  of  hope  that  came 
to  me  through  prayer,  reading,  family  and  friends.  Later 
my  parishioners  in  Lima  would  also  teach  me  volumes 
about  hope  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  this  is  when  I 
decided  to  write  a  book  about  Job.  Hope  is  precisely  for 
the  difficult  moments.  » 
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The  New  York  Times  recently  published  a  book 
review  about  a  biography  of  the  writer  Neil 
Bissoondath.  The  reviewer  mentions  that 
Bissoondath  dedicated  his  book,  Doing  the  Heart 
Good,  to  his  uncle  and  mentor,  who  had  warned  him  that 
race  is  a  trap;  to  make  that  the  center  of  your  worldview  lim- 
its you.  In  reflecting  on  this,  I  thought  he  could  easily  have 
said  that  ethnicity  can  be  a  trap,  that  to  make  your  ethnici- 
ty the  center  of  your  worldview  limits  you. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  experiencing  a 
tremendous  influx  of  immigrants.  In  California  the  ratio  of 
immigrants  now  exceeds  one  in  four.  In  our  efforts  to  be 
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welcoming  and  hospitable,  communities,  programs  and 
liturgies  have  been  created  to  form  a  refuge  of  sorts  that 
helps  newcomers  from  all  cultures  ease  their  transition  to 
this  land.  The  multifarious  cultures  are  embraced  and  wel- 
comed, albeit  at  face  value  and  sometimes  naively,  in  what 
is  called  multiculturalism.  The  more  recent  and  more 
encompassing,  politically  correct  term  is  diversity. 

But  there  is  no  unanimity  in  the  type  of  response  we 
are  giving.  A  teacher  at  Butte  College  in  Oroville,  Calif., 
Jaime  O'Neill,  for  example,  takes  a  dimmer  view  of  this 
multiculturalism.  He  described  it  in  an  article  titled  "E 
Pluribus  Pluribus"  in  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on 
Oct.  6,  2002,  as  "a  movement  that  made  guilt-tripping 
Western  cultures  a  regular  classroom  activity,"  one  that 
holds  "even  the  most  barbaric  practices  of  other  cultures 
off  limits  to  criticism." 

An  inherent  feature  of  our  welcoming  gesture  is  the 
willingness  to  let  our  new  guests  speak  uninhibitedly  in 
their  own  language  and  live  in  their  own  culture.  Behind 
this  willingness  is  the  underlying  belief  that  this  country  is 
so  large  and  diverse  that  it  can  accept  the  establishment  of 
varied  ethnic  and  racial  communities,  i.e.,  the  Balkanization 
of  the  American  landscape,  without  any  major  detriment. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
older  members  of  the  church  grouse  about  such  an  expen- 
diture of  effort  and  resources  to  greet  our  country's  new-  . 
comers.  Most  objectors  are  second-  or  third-generation 
children  of  immigrants  whose  families  came  to  this  country 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  They  grumble  that  their 
families  made  it  a  point  to  speak  English  at  home.  The  lan- 
guage discipline,  they  contend,  facilitated  their  transition 
and  assimilation  into  American  society.  Arguably,  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  children  of  these  immigrants  in  the  § 
political  and  economic  arenas  were  significant. 

But  the  challenges  and  problems  faced  by  immigrants  in  < 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  were  much  different  from  & 
those  faced  by  immigrants  today.  Establishing  groups  where  « 
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immigrants  can  gather,  speak  and  pray  in  the  "old"  lan- 
guage, and  experience  their  former  country's  culture  are 
clearly  helpful  in  making  the  transition.  But  Bissoondath's 
uncle  has  a  point.  If  immigrant  groups  continue  to  isolate 
themselves  and  linger  in  their  own  culture,  language  and 
customs,  they  will  be  viewed  by  mainstream  America  with  a 
cautious,  quizzical  eye.  The  immigrant's  refuge  in  common 
language,  customs  and  culture  can  turn  into  a  trap,  because 
immigrant  groups  risk  being  pigeonholed,  typecast  and 
compartmentalized  by  mainstream  America.  (It  is  not 
uncommon  that  someone  approaches  me  while  I  am  cutting 
my  front  lawn  and  asks  if  I  can  add  another  lawn  to  my 
schedule  and  what  my  fees  are.) 

If  there  is  no  pressure  on  immigrants  to  learn  English, 
then  their  ability  to  move  up  the  economic  ladder  will  be 
made  more  difficult.  In  my  40  years  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional life,  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  conducted 
in  a  foreign  language,  even  though  many  of  my  employ- 
er's customers  are  foreign.  English  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult languages  to  learn.  Every  year,  new  words  are  added 
to  the  dictionary  that  streamline  communications.  Some 
of  these  are  idioms;  others  are  slang;  some  reflect  our 
entertainment  culture;  still  others  reflect  the  rapid 
advances  of  technology.  If  these  immigrants  and  their  suc- 
cessive generations  are  left  to  feel  comfortable  in  their 
culture  and  led  to  believe  that  learning  to  communicate  in 
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English  is  no  big  deal,  then  they  will  lose  out  in  the  end. 

Time  magazine  reported  on  Oct.  14,  2002,  about  a 
growing  movement  across  the  country  to  get  rid  of  remedi- 
al education  programs,  including  English  as  second  lan- 
guage. These  programs,  however,  are  critical  in  preparing 
children  from  marginal  schools  for  a  college  education. 
Sadly,  a  good  number  of  them  are  from  immigrant  families 
in  which  there  is  no  strong  tradition  of  seeking  a  higher 
education. 

Within  the  next  10  to  20  years,  a  huge  number  of  baby 
boomers  will  reach  retirement  age.  Their  retirements  will 
create  many  lucrative  opportunities  for  those  seeking  to 
move  up  the  economic  ladder.  And  having  excellent  English 
communication  skills  will  be  essential  for  those  who  desire 
to  move  up.  In  purely  quantitative  terms,  over  95  percent  of 
the  businesses  in  this  country  are  small  businesses.  Alost  of 
these  small  businesses  are  not  pursuing  or  advocating  the 
agendas  of  multiculturalism  or  diversity.  In  today's  tough 
economic  times,  they  are  focusing  on  staying  alive  and  in 
business.  We  will  have  done  the  immigrant  community  a 
disservice  if  all  we  have  accomplished  is  to  create  ethnic  cul- 
tural communities  that  serve  as  a  refuge  and  raise  peoples 
comfort  level,  but  do  not  press  them  to  learn  English. 
These  immigrant  communities  will  be  like  ballast  on  a 
ship — unseen,  below  decks  and  either  taken  for  granted  or 
considered  irrelevant  by  most  of  society.  0 
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Beyond  La  Pausa 

Liberation  Theologies  Live 

\]\  ALLAN  FIGUEROA  DECK 


A VERITABLE  "THEOLOGICAL 
feast"  took  place  from  Nov.  10 
to  1 3,  2002,  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  a  conference 
called  "The  Option  for  the  Poor  in 
Christian  Theology."  The  conference 
was  the  brainchild  of  two  Notre  Dame 
theology  professors,  Daniel  Groody, 
C.S.C.,  and  the  Rev.  Virgilio  Elizondo. 
The  idea  surfaced  about  two  years  ago  in 
Paris  when  the  two  met  with  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  O.P.,  the  man  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  father  of  liberation  theol- 
ogy. A  few  years  ago,  Father  Gutierrez 
made  the  decision  to  leave  his  native  Peru 
and  join  the  Dominican  Order.  What  he 
would  do  after  that  was  not  clear  at  the 
time.  He  was  later  invited  to  join  the  the- 
ology faculty  at  Notre  Dame  and  he 
accepted.  That  decision  made  possible 
this  truly  historic  event. 

The  convocation  attracted  700  partic- 
ipants, more  than  originally  expected. 
The  mix  was  unusual  for  a  theological 
gathering:  theological  giants  of  the 
stature  of  the  Rev.  David  Tracy,  main- 
stream U.S.  theologians  with  many  U.S. 
Latino  and  African-American  counter- 
parts, youthful  theologians  and  students 
from  across  the  United  States,  Latin 
America,  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia — as 
well  as  hundreds  of  pastoral  and  social 
justice  agents  from  every  corner  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Liberation  theology  undoubtedly  inspired  real  hope  in 

ALLAN  FIGUEROA  DECK,  S.J.,  is  president  of  the  Loyola  Institute 
for  Spirituality  in  Orange,  Calif,  and  adjunct  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Loyola  Marymount  University. 


many  Catholics  who  belong  to  the  generation  that  lived 
through  the  drama  of  the  1970's  and  80's,  the  heady  peri- 
od of  Vatican  II  reforms,  the  cold  war  and  the  worldwide, 
often  violent  human  rights  struggles  of  those  tumultuous 
times.  We  found  light  in  the  methods  and  message  of  lib- 
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eration  theology,  a  compelling  vision  for  an  engaged  and 
caring  Christian  praxis  grounded  in  deep  biblical  and  doc- 
trinal currents.  But  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  new  phase 
of  world  history  ushered  in  with  the  "triumph  of  neo-lib- 
eralism,"  the  unrivaled  hegemony  of  the  United  States, 
the  crises  of  the  left  in  many  parts  of  the  world  including 
Latin  America — these  conspired  to  create  what  some 
observers  of  liberation  theologies  call  la  pausa,  a  decline  in 
interest  and  influence  and  a  "pause"  in  the  production  oi 
new  liberation  theology  texts.  Attendance  at  Notre  Dame's 
conference,  however,  gave  me  the  impression  that  perhaps 
la  pausa  could  be  likened  to  the  silence  that  needs  to  occur 
in  any  good  liturgy.  Silence  allows  what  has  been  said  and 
done  in  the  ritual  to  sink  in.  People  who  thought  that  lib- 
eration theology  was  over — that  it  was  a  curious,  passing 
phase  in  the  theological  parade — would  find  at  this  event 
serious  reasons  for  changing  their  minds. 

Of  special  note  was  the  presence  of  scores  of  young 
theologians,  mostly  laity,  from  all  over  the  world.  Several 
of  them  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  last  day.  They 
shared  their  research  interests  and  gave  practical  exam- 
ples of  how  they  are  "opting  for  the  poor"  in  theology,  in 
ecumenical  and  interreligious  dialogue  and  in  pastoral- 
social  praxis.  We  heard,  for  example,  about  liberation  the- 
ology in  the  context  of  fierce  ethnic  rivalries  in  Sri  Lanka, 
the  AIDS  pandemic  in  Africa  and  the  struggle  for  the 
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human  rights  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 

The  initial  talks  highlighted  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
decade,  pastoral-social  agents  and  liberation  theologians 
have  broadened  their  understanding  of  poverty.  Overly 
simplistic  views  of  socioeconomic  realities  inspired  by  a 
soft  Marxism  are  over.  While  critiques  of  the  free  market 
and  neo-liberal  economics  of  international  agencies  like 
the  World  Bank  provide  an  essential  perspective  on  pover- 
ty today,  there  is  also  a  new  awareness  regarding  the  way 
that  dialogue  among  business  leaders  and  agents  of  social 
justice,  rather  than  polarization,  can  afford  valuable  new 
insights  and  possibilities  for  the  world's  poor.  Current  stud- 
ies on  poverty  reveal  its  multidimensionality.  It  has  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  cultural  and  psychological  dimen- 
sions. To  combat  the  evils  of  poverty  today  requires  atten- 
tion to  all  these  levels. 

Elsa  Tamez,  a  leading  Latin  American  Protestant 
Scripture  scholar,  grounded  die  conference's  discourse  on  a 
biblical  understanding  of  poverty.  In  both  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  in  the  New  Testament,  she  observed,  there 
is  a  "subversive  memory"  of  God's  preferential  love  for  the 
poor.  Christians  may  try  to  get  around  this  foundational 
datum  of  revelation,  but  they  cannot  do  so.  Other  speakers 
showed  how  the  option  for  the  poor  is  a  fundamental  cate- 
gory of  patristic  theological  thought  and  gave  engaging 
examples  from  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers. 
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In  his  own  address,  Father  Gutierrez  stressed  the  fact 
that  now,  in  hindsight,  one  can  see  that  a  common,  popu- 
lar understanding  of  liberation  theology  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  foundations  for  it  were  anthropocen- 
tric  and  not  theocentric.  The  stress  given  to  the  contextual 
and  social  science  analyses  as  a  first  moment  in  the  process 
of  theological  reflection  helps  explain  this  anthropocentric 
drive.  This  "turn  to  the  subject"  and  to  the  reality  of  the 
human  in  liberation  theology's  method  is  common  enough 
in  20th-century  theology.  But  diat  necessary  first  moment 
in  the  method  is  grounded  on  something  else.  Father 
Gutierrez  spoke  eloquently  (in  English,  which  he  now  uses 
more  than  ever)  about  "the  memory  of  God"  in  the  Bible. 
Concern  for  the  other,  especially  the  least,  the  most  seem- 
ingly insignificant,  is  a  divine  quality  that  is  echoed  over 
and  over  again  in  the  Scriptures.  Liberation  theology  is 
about  God.  What  kind  of  God  have  we  come  to  know  in 
Jesus  Christ?  Liberation  theologies  shed  light  on  Gods 
love  for  the  forgotten  of  this  earth  and  they  invite  believers 
to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Father  Gutierrez  and  several  speakers  insisted  on  three 
interrelated  aspects  of  liberation  theology  that  have 
emerged  more  clearly  in  the  past  decade:  (1)  the  truly  the- 
ological aspect  that  provides  a  basis  for  ongoing  develop- 
ments in  Christology,  ecclesiology  and  other  areas  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  (2)  the  social-pastoral  aspects  that  illumi- 
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nate  all  forms  of  Christian  praxis  and  (3)  the  spiritual 
aspects  that  powerfully  remind  us  that  this  is  a  theology 
that  understands  the  discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  terms  of 
self-giving  to  others  out  of  love — "being  men  and  women 
for  others,"  to  use  the  phrase  coined  by  the  late  Pedro 
Arrupe,  S.J.,  superior  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A 
constant  theme  of  the  Notre  Dame  gathering  was  that  the 
option  for  the  poor  today  is  deeply  functional,  with  an 
apostolic  spirituality  of  service  with  and  for  the  marginal- 
ized of  this  earth. 

With  characteristic  brilliance,  the  Rev.  David  Tracy  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  reinforced  and  expanded  on 
Father  Gutierrez's  words.  He  spoke  about  the  similarity 
between  liberation  theology  and  the  postmodern  "turn  to 
the  other."  He  traced  the  mystical,  prophetic  and  political 
understanding  of  God  using  biblical  instances  as  well  as 
examples  from  the  whole  range  of  Western  philosophy  and 
theology.  In  what  can  only  be  called  a  theological  tour  de 
force,  he  expanded  his  vision  to  embrace  Christanity's  cur- 
rent dialogue  with  world  religions  and  with  postmod- 
ernism. He  sketched  points  of  contact  and  areas  for  possi- 
ble future  dialogue  centered  on  the  mystical-political 
understanding  of  God. 

Shawn  Copeland,  an  African-American  theologian 
who  is  president-elect  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Society 
of  America,  suggested  that  the  option  for  the  poor  is  mak- 
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ing  new  demands  on  theologians.  One  of  them  is  the  need 
to  move  beyond  the  academy.  Today  there  is  need  for 
"migrant  theologians,"  who  reflect  on  the  marginal  reali- 
ties of  the  excluded:  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  the  eco- 
nomically poor,  oppressed  women  and  gay  and  lesbian 
people.  Maria  Pilar  Aquino,  a  Latina  theologian,  made  a 
rousing  plea  on  behalf  of  women  in  the  context  of  dehu- 
manizing trends  in  globalization.  She  emphasized  that 
opting  for  the  poor  in  today's  world  is  mainly  about  opt- 
ing for  poor  women.  Women  theologians,  including 
Notre  Dame's  Mary  Catherine  Hilkert,  O.P.,  reminded  us 
about  the  ongoing  and  considerable  contributions  of  fem- 
inism to  a  women's  theology  of  liberation. 

John  Markey,  a  Dominican  priest,  was  one  of  the 
young  theologians  who  shared  what  they  are  doing  now 
in  the  development  of  liberation  theology.  Father  Markey 
is  publishing  a  book  on  ecclesiology.  He  struggles  with  a 
thought  that  was  in  the  minds  of  many  during  the  Notre 
Dame  conference.  How  can  Catholic  social  teaching  be 
an  ally  of  liberation  theology  and  vice-versa,  if  the  church 
institutionally  fails  to  walk  the  walk  of  "opting  for  the 
poor"?  The  scandals  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests  and  the 
failure  of  bishops  all  over  the  world,  not  just  in  the  United 
States,  to  address  the  evil — together  with  ongoing  limita- 
tions on  the  laity's,  especially  women's,  roles  in  ecclesial 
leadership — seriously  deprive  the  church  of  credibility  in 
basic  areas  of  social  and  ethical  concern.  A  root  cause  of 
this  lack  of  credibility  is  found  in  a  certain  practice  of 
hierarchy,  one  that  makes  an  idol  of  its  hierarchical  con- 
stitution and  institutional  well-being.  The  problem  of 
credibility,  moreover,  is  getting  worse  as  the  scandals  in 
the  United  States  bring  these  matters  under  unprecedent- 
ed scrutiny  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Yes,  the  conference  had  its  difficult  moments  of  recog- 
nition when  challenges  facing  a  church  struggling  to  be 
true  to  its  deepest  identity  and  committed  to  the  poor 
seemed  overwhelming.  Yet  the  tone  was  unmistakably 
hopeful.  The  Notre  Dame  conference  was  a  real  eye- 
opener  and  a  "happening."  The  presence  of  Gustavo 
Gutierrez  at  such  an  influential  Catholic  university, 
together  with  U.S.  Latino  Catholic  thinkers  of  the  caliber 
of  Virgilio  Elizondo,  suggest  a  horizon  of  new  possibili- 
ties. The  number  of  participants,  their  geographic,  racial 
and  ethnic  diversity,  along  with  the  congenial  mingling  of 
practitioners  and  theoreticians,  made  this  conference  a 
watershed  moment.  After  having  undergone  a  period  of 
reflective  calm — la  pausa — liberation  theology  lives.  Its 
methods  and  message  have  taken  root  in  the  lives  and  pas- 
sions of  too  many  people  in  too  many  places  and  in  too 
many  ways.  If  one  can  conclude  anything  from  this  con- 
ference, it  is  that  reports  of  the  demise  of  liberation  the- 
ology are  definitely  premature.  E5 
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faith  in  focus 

Hold  On 
to  What  Is 
Good 


BY  RICHARD  J.  RODEHEFFER 

IT  WAS  AN  UNEXCEPTIONAL 
Catholic  childhood  in  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  of  the  1950's:  St.  Boniface 
parochial  school,  the  family  rosary 
(for  the  conversion  of  Communist  Russia), 
pennies  placed  in  our  cardboard  collection 
boxes  to  save  pagan  babies  and  serving  as  an 
altar  boy.  Although  we  had  neighbors  who 
did  not  share  these  experiences,  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  recall  a  single  close  family  friend 
who  was  not  a  Catholic. 

This  Catholic  world  continued  without 
interruption  into  McQuaid  Jesuit  High 
School  where,  in  the  mid  1960's,  the  class- 
rooms were  richly  populated  with  cas- 
socked  scholastics  (young  Jesuits  not  yet 
ordained),  brothers  and  priests.  To  a  14- 
year-old,  the  Jesuits  were  an  awesome  pres- 
ence, probably  the  last  generation  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  who  did  not  just  read  Latin 
but  could  converse  in  it — to  say  nothing  of 
their  facility  with  Greek,  theology,  philoso- 
phy, literature  and  the  sciences.  Add  to 
those  scholarly  attributes  profound  faith 
and  compassion,  and  you  had  some 
extraordinary  role  models. 

After  reading  the  Divided  Line  passage 
in  Plato's  Republic,  I  had  occasion  to  walk 
across  the  campus  with  one  of  my  priest- 
teachers,  who,  with  a  wistful  look  in  his  eye, 
said,  "Yes;  hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  don't 
think  of  something  that  Socrates  said." 
How  I  aspired  to  be  able  to  sav  that  some 
day! 

Thirty-five  years  later,  other  offhand 
comments  still  echo  in  my  mind:  "You'll 
never  be  an  educated  person  until  you  can 
read  Greek";  "Remember  St.  Paul's  advice, 

RICHARD  J.  RODEHEFFER,  M.D.,  is  professor 

of  medicine  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn. 


'Test  everything.  Hold  on  to  what  is 
good.'"  Love  and  intellectual  integrity  were 
the  bedrock  of  these  Jesuits'  lives  and  teach- 
ing. It  was  a  challenging  world,  but  a  famil- 
iar, even  comfortable,  one. 

The  transition  to  a  small  Quaker  col- 
lege, Haverford  in  the  Pennsylvania  town 
of  that  name,  was  a  shock.  Important  edu- 
cation is  rarely  a  reassuring  experience.  I 
found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  envi- 
ronment informed  by  much  the  same  val- 
ues as  my  own,  but  where  Catholics  were 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  student  body. 
There  I  learned,  from  Protestant  and 
Jewish  friends,  a  Christian  history  quite 
unlike  any  I  had  heard  before.  In  addition 
to  the  church's  virtues,  I  became  aware  of 
its  scandals,  failures  and  anti-Semitism. 
These  were  revealed  to  me  by  professors 
and  peers  as  morally  astute  as  my  high 
school  mentors  had  been,  and  this  new 


information  had  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
triumphal  Catholicism  of  my  youth.  The 
world  acquired  a  wider,  but  now  strange 
and  complicated  horizon. 

Slowly  Catholicism  fell  away  and  I 
found  myself  astonished  that  I  had  once 
accepted  it  all  so  easily.  It  was  a  radical  shift 
in  perspective,  and  from  this  new  frame  of 
reference  the  notion  of  a  personal  and  com- 
passionate God  seemed  as  odd  and  bizarre 
as  agnosticism  had  seemed  to  me  during 
my  high  school  years.  But  despite  the  enor- 
mity of  the  change,  there  was  no  feeling  of 
anger  or  disappoinnnent  with  Catholicism.  2 
Rather,  uhere  was  a  disturbing  sense  that  g 
something  of  foundational  importance  in  § 
my  life  had  evaporated.  Years  later  I  read  an  £ 
interview  with  Salman  Rushdie,  who  com-  £ 

CO 

mented  that  he  wrote  novels  not  out  of  a  > 
desire  to  blaspheme,  but  only  to  fill  the  2 
God-shaped  hole  in  his  life.  Rushdie's  i 
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image  precipitated  a  flash  of  recognition. 
The  God-shaped  hole.  T  hat  was  what  I 
had  felt!  An  emptiness  that  no  act  of  the  will 
could  fill.  Though  the  sense  of  loss  was  dis- 
orienting, some  instinct  cautioned  me  not 
to  panic,  not  to  grab  for  a  New  Age  answer. 
After  all,  if  those  Jesuits  I  knew  and  respect- 
ed so  deeply  could  embrace  this  faith,  there 
may  be  something  to  it.  If  there  was  an 
Abba-God,  he  would  not,  in  his  fatherly 
love  and  compassion,  let  a  prodigal  son  go. 
So  I  waited. 

During  those  college  years  I  circled  my 
childhood  religion  from  a  safe  distance.  But 
I  couldn't  escape  from  it.  hi  literature  I  was 
drawn  inexorably  to  the  beauty  of  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  and  Eliot's  Four 
Quartets.  I  became  fascinated  with  the  com- 
plex splendor  of  medieval  iconography,  a 
visual  language  that  was  second  nature  to 
me.  In  philosophy  it  was  Plato  and 
Kierkegaard  that  I  loved.  Gregorian  chant, 
Josqui'n  des  Pres,  and  the  music  of  Bach  had 
the  power  to  move  me  deeply.  But  not  the- 
ology. That  would  require  that  I  deal  with 
Catholicism  head  on. 

Fortunately  there  was  at  Haverford  a 
Catholic  professor,  Paul  Desjardins,  who 
inmitively  understood  my  state.  I  encoun- 
tered him  in  the  classroom  and  at  the  week- 
ly Quaker  Meeting,  and  I  was  very 
impressed  with  his  capacity  to  see  the 
divine  in  the  process  and  product  of  every 
human  endeavor.  He  was  a  walking  exem- 
plar of  the  Catholic  imagination.  Paul  invit- 
ed me  to  go  to  Mass  with  him  on  Sundays, 
to  break  bread  afterward  in  his  home  and 
discuss  the  liturgical  readings  of  the  day  in 
sophisticated  and  far-ranging  dialogue.  He 
was  a  lifeline,  of  sorts,  to  a  tradition  that  was 
otherwise  too  messy,  too  hot  to  handle. 

Medical  school  came  next  and  was,  pre- 
dictably, an  experience  that  left  little  time 
to  worry  about  the  God-shaped  hole.  But 
even  there  Providence  provided.  I  fell  in 
with  a  handful  of  students  who  were  them- 
selves in  similar  straits.  Though  they  came 
from  different  backgrounds,  Methodist  and 
Episcopal,  each  of  them,  like  me,  was  strug- 
gling to  come  to  terms,  as  an  adult,  with 
strong  childhood  religious  training.  We 
met  weekly  for  tea  and  discussion,  choosing 
readings  from  C.  S.  Lewis  and  his  Inkling 
companions,  a  group  of  his  fellow 
Christians  at  Oxford.  This  was  another  life- 
line, this  one  from  my  peers. 

It  was  some  years  afterward,  when  the 
later  stages  of  residency  training  allowed  an 


occasional  Sunday  morning  free,  drat  I  felt 
an  inexplicable  desire  to  attend  Mass  again. 
The  habit  grew  the  way  a  small  coal  erupts 
into  a  fragile  flame.  Weekly  Mass  became 
an  anchor  event  that  was  sorely  missed  on 
those  Sundays  when  hospital  duties  made  it 
impossible  to  attend.  My  reading  life 
evolved  as  well,  and  Thomas  Merton 
became  the  rich  and  welcoming  focus  of 
my  off-hours  exploration. 

It  was  Merton's  inspiration  that  led  me 
to  the  decision  to  write  to  Gethsemani,  the 
Kentucky  Trappist  monastery  that  Merton 
had  entered,  about  making  a  retreat.  I  had  a 
week  of  vacation  in  February  and  thev  had 


an  opening.  The  drive  from  Baltimore  to 
Kentucky  was  filled  with  anticipation  and 
not  a  little  anxiety.  What  would  it  be  like? 
Would  the  Trappist  raise  an  eyebrow  when 
I  said,  "Bless  me  Father,  for  I  have  sinned. 
It  has  been  12  years  since  my  last  confes- 
sion"? I  arrived  at  dusk  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  guestmaster  ushered  me  in  warmly, 
commenting  that  I  was  lucky.  Why?  A  bus- 
load of  college  students  had  just  left,  so  it 
would  be  a  quiet  week.  Providence  strikes 
again.  It  would  turn  out  to  be  a  week  of 
external  serenity  masking  an  internal  whirl- 
wind. 

As  it  was  nightfall,  the  bells  rang;  for 
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Night  Prayer.  I  entered  the  back  of  the 
abbey  church,  the  gothic  nave  opening  into 
a  qreat  upward  space,  its  whitewashed  stone 
walls  offering  no  distracting  decoration. 
The  chanted  psalms  warmed  the  cold  clear 
winter  night.  But  even  this  stark  beauty7  did 
not  prepare  me  for  the  moment  near  the 
close  of  the  prayer  when  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  leaving  only  darkness  and  a 
candle  flickering  before  an  icon  of  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Christ.  "May  the  all- 
powerful  Lord  grant  us  a  restful  night  and 
a  peaceful  death."  As  the  community  began 
to  sing  "Hail  Holy  Queen,  our  life,  our 


sweetness,  and  our  hope...."  I  was  overcome 
with  tearful  elation,  a  soaring  joy  in  the 
overwhelming  knowledge  that  I  had  come 
home  again. 

Home 

My  Abba-God,  who  had  waited  patiently 
all  those  years,  had  revealed  himself  to  me 
anew.  Not  by  a  decision  of  my  will,  not  by 
some  new  insight,  but  by  surrender  of  the 
heart  to  its  deepest  desire.  For  the  first  rime 
I  felt  I  understood  Augustine's  account,  in 
his  Confessions,  of  a  moment  in  Alypius's 
garden:  "Late  have  I  loved  Thee,  O  Beauty 


so  ancient  and  so  new;  late  have  I  loved 
Thee!  For  behold  Thou  wert  within  me, 
and  I  outside....  Thou  didst  call  and  cry  to 
me  and  break  open  my  deafness:  and  Thou 
didst  send  forth  Thy  beams  and  shine  upon 
me  and  chase  away  my  blindness:  Thou 
didst  breathe  fragrance  upon  me,  and  I 
drew7  in  my  breath  and  do  pant  for  Thee:  I 
tasted  Thee,  and  now  hunger  and  thirst  for 
Thee:  Thou  didst  touch  me,  and  I  have 
burned  for  Thy  peace."  I  walked  out  of  the 
abbey  church  in  a  state  of  newfound  free- 
dom and  excitement.  Had  the  novice  mas- 
ter been  at  hand,  I  would  have  signed  up  on 
die  spot. 

The  Gethsemani  experience  was  the 
turning  point,  one  that  will  remain  with  me 
as  long  as  I  have  memory.  Though  it  was 
some  20  years  ago,  hardly  a  day  passes  that 
I  don't  think  of  it.  But  coming  home  again 
did  not  mean  that  my  childhood  Catholic 
tradition  clicked  back  into  place  like  a  dis- 
lodged circuit  board.  Rather,  it  had  to  be 
reappropriated  piece  by  piece.  Over  the 
years  three  broad  categories  in  the  tradition 
have  emerged:  the  foundation  stones  (a  cre- 
ator God  exists,  the  Incarnation),  the  beau- 
tiful and  enriching  accretions  of  time  (the 
forms  of  the  liturgy,  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers)  and  the  peripheral  (did  Mary  real- 
lv  appear  at  Fatima?).  Some  Catholic  issues 
are  worthy  of  a  lifetime  of  cultivation;  oth- 
ers are  of  little  ultimate  significance. 
Sorting  into  categories  requires  constantly 
evolving  discernment,  with  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  criteri- 
on for  judgment  must  be  the  actions  and 
words  of  Jesus.  To  decide  if  a  particular 
opinion  or  practice  is  commanding  of 
attention,  one  must  ask  if  it  is  an  authentic 
manifestation  of  Jesus'  spirit,  an  undistort- 
ed  reflection  of  his  life.  By  its  fruits  you 
shall  know  it. 

Now,  in  my  middle  years,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage,  raising  three  children 
and  caring  for  patients  sometimes  threaten 
to  swamp  the  boat.  One  can  easily  feel  like 
Dante,  lost  in  the  Dark  Wood,  stumbling 
toward  the  shade  of  Virgil.  As  a  father  now, 
watching  my  sons  on  their  young  journeys, 
I  ask  myself  if  I  will  have  the  patience  with 
them  that  Abba-God  made  manifest  to  me. 
How  can  I  show  them  the  wealth  of  their 
tradition?  How  do  I  teach  them  that  its 
Logos  is  the  language  of  their  heart's 
desire? 

Test  eveiything.  Hold  on  to  what  is 
good.  0 
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Liberty  and  Access  far 


INTRODUCING  THE  BEAUMONT  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  an  extraordinary  example 
of  how  the  civil  justice  system  can  work  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  Foundation's  core  purpose  is  to  grant 
state-of-the  art,  Internet-enabled,  wireless  computer  hardware 
to  Americans  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  educational 


organizations  to  provide  the  technical  support  to  utilize  it. 
Grants  from  the  Foundation  will  be  available  across  America. 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  was  created  with  funds 
generated  by  the  settlement  of  a  class  action  lawsuit.  The 
Foundation  believes  the  unique  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
created  can  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  class  action  settlements 


benefits  of  the  Internet,  and  to  collaborate  with  existing  successful       and  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  American  philanthropy. 


AUMO 


Log  on  to  www.bmtfoundation.com  or  call  866.505.COM P 


film 


Melting  Pot 


Not  long  ago  a  distant 
cousin,  a  genealogy  buff,  sent 
me  an  antique  clipping  from  a 
local  paper  about  a  possible 
ancestor  on  trial  for  murder.  In  the  labor 
wars  of  the  19th  century,  scabs  did  not 
have  much  longevity  in  the  Irish  factory 
towns  of  the  Middle  W est.  This  long- for- 
gotten enforcer  simply  pulled  the  trigger 
on  Darwinian  inevitability.  The  event  was 
surely  not  unusual  for  the  time,  but  my 
present-day  reaction  (and  that  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  me  the  story)  is  fascinating. 
Here  I  sit  in  a  tweedy  respectability  that 
would  bore  Henry  James  to  tears,  taking 
prideful  delight  in  a  hit  man  of  a  century 
past,  who  may  or  may  not  share  my  blood 
line.  Could  it  be  nostalgia  for  a  more  col- 
orful era,  when  the  fight  for  survival 
involved  more  than  rancorous  rank-and- 
tenure  committees?  Or  is  it  gratitude  that 
because  he  raised  the  sword  of  righteous- 


ness I  don't  have  to  kill  to  put  food  on  the 
table?  Or  is  it  simply  smug  superiority 
that  we've  evolved  to  a  superior  stage  in 
human  development?  Why  am  I  more 
proud  than  ashamed? 

Gangs  of  New  York  suffers  from 
Martin  Scorsese's  similarly  conflicted  emo- 
tions about  the  past's  contribution  to  the 
present.  At  the  end  of  "Casino"  (1995),  for 
example,  he  seems  to  lament  the  passing  of 
the  mob  from  Las  Vegas.  In  his  telling  of 
the  story,  the  Mafia,  with  its  operatic  vio- 
lence, were  the  visionary  Pilgrim  fathers, 
and  sadly  they  had  been  displaced  by  multi- 
national corporations.  This  new  breed  of 
gangsters,  garbed  in  respectability  and  con- 
fining its  assassinations  to  boardrooms, 
developed  its  market  among  the  polyester- 
clad  retirees,  clumping  off  charter  buses 
with  their  lunch  in  plastic  shopping  bags. 
Under  its  new  management,  Scorsese 
laments,  Vegas  has  become  simply  dull. 


Similarly,  in  the  final  scene  of  "Gangs 
of  New  York"  the  camera  looks  across  the 
East  River  as  a  modern  impersonal 
metropolis  emerges  from  the  smoke  and 
fog,  framed  between  the  arches  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  crowned  with  the 
silhouette  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  In 
the  foreground,  two  implacable  gang 
leaders,  both  colorful  agents  of  death  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  lie  side-by-side  in  their 
graves.  This  is  the  Phoenix  theory  of  his- 
tory: the  future  must  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
the  past,  and  thus  the  heroes  of  progress 
are  arsonists. 

This  is  a  common  reading  of 
American  history.  Our  mythic  ancestors 
pushed  back  the  frontier  with  extraordi- 
nary courage,  imagination  and  endurance. 
In  the  process,  they  scarred  the  national 
biography  with  slavery,  genocide  and 
environmental  ruin.  They  destroyed  one 
continent  in  order  to  build  another  one. 


Daniel  Day-Lewis  (center)  leads  native-born  gang  members  in  Martin  Scorsese's  new  film  "Gangs  of  New  York." 
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John  C.  Reilly  (center)  and  Liam  Neeson 


Little  wonder  that  in  Westerns,  they  do 
their  work  with  unspeakable  violence  and 
then  ride  off  into  the  sunset,  farther  West, 
no  longer  at  home  in  the  town  they  have 
made  safe  for  civilization.  They  need 
other  towns  for  burning,  other  outlaws  for 
killing. 

•  Scorsese  and  the  scriptwriters  Jay 
Cocks,  Steven  Zaillian  and  Kenneth 
Lonergan  embrace  all  these  ambiguities  of 
our  history  as  they  attempt  to  retell  the 
story  of  the  founding  of  America  through 
the  rise  of  New  York  as  its  premier  urban 
center.  In  homage  to  D.  W.  Griffith's 
racist  masterpiece  of  1915,  it  could  be 
called  "The  Birth  of  a  City."  This  may  be 
too  much  to  put  into  a  film.  Amid  such 
density  of  ideas,  complexity  readily  slides 
into  confusion. 

The  narrative  proceeds  on  three 
planes  at  the  same  time.  In  the  back- 
ground is  the  Civil  War;  in  the  middle- 
ground  is  the  ongoing  gang  war  between 
the  native-born  Americans  and  the  Irish 
immigrants  in  the  slums  of  New  York;  and 
finally,  in  the  foreground  is  the  bitter 
rivalry  between  Amsterdam  (Leonardo 
DiCaprio)  and  Bill  "the  Butcher"  Cutting 
(Daniel  Day-Lewis).  The  ironic  name 
"Cutting"  for  a  butcher  and  knife -wield- 
ing thug  is  unfortunate.  In  a  romantic  sub- 
plot, these  two  struggle  not  only  for  con- 
trol of  the  Five  Points  section  of  lower 
Manhattan,  with  its  lucrative  trade  in 
stolen  goods,  extortion  and  prostitution, 
but  also  for  the  favor  of  Jenny  Everdeane 
(Cameron  Diaz),  a  highly  successful  pick- 
pocket and  burglar.  (Is  Scorsese  deliber- 
ately underscoring  his  vision  of  New  York 
as  melting  pot  by  selecting  actors  with 


names  like  DiCaprio  and  Diaz  to  play  the 
Irish  leads?) 

The  story  begins  in  1846,  in  a  massive 
tenement  house  with  an  open  atrium  and 
several  levels  of  sub-basement  resembling 
catacombs.  The  Irish,  led  by  Priest 
Vallone  (Liam  Neeson),  perform  the  ritu- 
als in  preparation  for  mortal  combat  like 
bull-fighters.  They  vest  in  makeshift 
armor,  sharpen  brutal  weapons,  pray  to  St. 
Michael  to  "defend  us  in  battle"  and 
receive  a  profane  Eucharist  from  the  hand 
of  their  Priest.  When  a  brute  of  a  warrior 
with  a  cudgel  the  size  of  a  fire  hydrant 
kicks  open  the  door,  the  mob  spills  from 
diis  smoke-choked  infernal  cathedral  into 
the  blazing  light  ot  a  snow-covered  city 
street.  There  they  engage  the  Butcher  and 
his  American  mob  in  a  bloodletting  to 
rival  the  opening  sequence  of  "Saving 
Private  Ryan."  As  a  young  boy, 
Amsterdam  witnesses  the  cold-blooded 


murder  of  his  father,  and  in  the  Irish  man- 
ner dedicates  his  life  to  payback.  After  16 
years  in  Hellgate  Reformatory,  he  is  ready 
to  fulfill  his  filial  duty. 

This  simple  revenge  play  merely  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  the  ideas.  As  a 
result  the  characters  remain  somewhat 
remote  and  wooden.  As  played  by  Daniel 
Day-Lewis,  Butcher  becomes  a  comic- 
strip  villain,  sneering  and  snarling  in  an 
English  actor's  version  of  an  early  New 
York  accent  as  imagined  in  Peoria. 
Butcher  plies  his  trade  in  the  back  of  a 
saloon,  hands,  shirt  and  apron  continually 
covered  in  blood.  Death  and  dismember- 
ment are  his  life.  He  has  a  glass  eye  etched 
with  the  emblem  of  the  United  States  to 
indicate  his  patriotic  blindness,  especially 
as  he  looks  upon  the  newcomers.  As 
Butcher  reminds  his  fellow  bigots,  his 
father  died  for  his  country  in  1814,  and  so 
he  has  a  duty  to  protect  it  from  foreign 
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trash.  The  political  point  of  this  self-con- 
sciouslv  Sicilian  filmmaker  (third  genera- 
tion in  fact)  is  clear:  this  country  belongs 
to  everyone. 

Or  is  it  clear?  As  political  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  Boss  Tweed  (Jim 
Broadbent)  presides  over  a  tumultuous 
land  of  competing  warlords,  which  include 
not  only  the  Irish  and  Native  gangs,  but 
also  rival  police  and  fire  departments  who 
fight  among  themselves  for  the  spoils  of 
graft  and  looting.  As  the  Irish  grow  in 
numbers,  Tweed  cynically  turns  from  the 
Natives  to  the  immigrants  for  support, 


even  opening  the  way  for  them  to  take 
their  slice  of  the  political  pie.  As  the  Irish 
rose  in  power  in  city  politics  with  the  likes 
of  Honest  John  Kelly  and  Dick  Croker, 
Scorsese  asks,  were  they  any  more  tolerant 
of  people  with  names  like  DiCaprio,  Diaz 
and  Scorsese?  Perhaps  he  believes  that 
rivalry  and  bloodshed  are  the  inevitable 
means  to  seize  power  from  the  establish- 
ment. And  if  it  is  inevitable,  is  it  a  noble 
path  to  prove  one's  right  to  rule,  or  is  it  a 
senseless  recurring  tragedy?  Scorsese 
appears  to  have  enough  lingering  tribalism 
to  make  him  unsure  of  the  answer. 
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The  three  strands  of  the  narrative  meet 
in  the  Draft  Riots  of  July  1863.  The  script 
carefully  explains  how  impoverished  immi- 
grants were  recruited  at  dockside  to  fight 
for  a  country  they  scarcely  knew  and  for  a 
cause  they  scarcely  understood.  The  volun- 
teers march  off  to  battle  in  unknown  lands 
past  coffins  of  the  fallen.  When  President 
Lincoln  imposes  the  draft,  with  its  odious 
escape  clause  for  those  wealthy  enough  to 
buy  deferment,  the  immigrant  community 
explodes  in  rage.  But  this  poses  a  problem 
for  the  script.  In  fact  the  rioters  turned  their 
fury  against  African- Americans  in  the  belief 
that  as  impoverished  immigrants  they  were 
being  conscripted  to  fight  to  free  slaves, 
who  would  then  come  North  to  take  their 
jobs.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  film,  blacks  and 
Irish  had  formed  a  natural  if  somewhat 
implausible  alliance  against  the  Natives,  but 
the  riots  call  for  an  abrupt  and  unexplained 
switch  in  the  relationship  between  groups, 
which  probably  never  existed  in  the  ideal- 
ized form  presented  in  the  film. 
Fortunately,  this  inconsistency  is  lost  in  the 
chaos  of  the  riot. 

Similarly,  when  Butcher  and  his 
Americans  take  to  the  streets,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  they  are  fighting  with  the 
Irish  against  the  draft  boards  or  against 
their  peremiial  rivals.  In  any  event,  the 
riot  brings  the  two  leaders  face  to  face  for 
their  final  agon.  The  resolution  of  their 
blood  feud  fades  to  insignificance  as  a 
gunboat  in  the  harbor  begins  to  lob  shells 
indiscriminately  into  the  streets  and 
Federal  troops  aim  point  blank  into  the 
crowds  of  civilians.  The  government, 
engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war,  appears  no 
less  ruthless  in  protecting  its  interests 
than  the  warring  gangs  of  New  York  or 
than  Amsterdam  and  Butcher. 

"Gangs  of  New  York"  tap  dances 
around  its  cluster  of  ideas.  How  could  it 
do  otherwise?  Many  of  us  have  recently 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  an  age  of 
unspeakable,  indiscriminate  violence, 
forced  upon  us  by  desperate  people  who 
see  no  alternative.  At  times  our  response 
seems  little  more  than  reaction  in  kind. 
Who  can  sort  out  the  various,  mutually 
destructive  tribal  hatreds  that  eat  away 
our  souls?  In  this  sprawling,  messy,  beau- 
tiful, intriguing,  brilliant,  disappointing 
and  infuriating  film,  Martin  Scorsese  has 
run  a  probe  into  our  collective  conscience. 
What  more  could  anyone  ask  of  art? 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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Very  likely  the  first  question  that  will  pop 
into  the  minds  of  readers  of  this  latest  and 
third  book  by  Jacques  Dupuis  on  the  theol- 
ogy of  religions  is  this:  How  well  has  its 
author  answered  the  charges  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith 
that  his  previous  work,  Toward  a  Christian 
Theolog}1  of  Religions  Pluralism  (Orbis  Books, 
1997),  contains  "notable  ambiguities  and 
difficulties  on  important  doctrinal  points, 
which  could  lead  a  reader  to  erroneous  or 
harmful  opinions"?  Has  this  new  book 
cleared  up  those  "ambiguities  and  difficul- 
ties"? 

This  book,  which  was  conceived  as  a 
more  accessible  version  of  its  predecessor, 
is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  eight  issues 
raised  by  the  Notification  of  the  C.D.F., 
since  it  was  completed  on  March  31,  2000, 
almost  a  vear  before  the  issuance  of  the 
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RELIGIONS  . 


From  Cofifrontation  to  Dialogue 


Jacques  Dupuis,  SJ. 


Notification  on  Feb.  27,  2001.  Nor  does  it 
address  the  concerns  of  the  C.D.F.'s  con- 
troversial Declaration  Dominus  Iesns,  which 
was  released  on  August  6,  2000.  That  does 
not  mean  the  book  was  written,  as  Dupuis 
himself  acknowledges,  without  careful 
attention  to  the  objections  brought  forth  by 
the  C.D.F.  as  well  as  by  his  theological 
peers  against  his  previous  work,  since  it  was 
written  during  the  three  years  in  which  he 
was  responding  to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  C.D.F. 

With  graciousness  and  humility, 
Dupuis  says:  "Compared  with  its  predeces- 
sor, the  present  book  has... the  merit  of  clar- 
ifying ideas  in  the  light  of  prolonged  dis- 
cussions, of  avoiding  some  ambiguities 
which  had  not  been  altogether  absent  in  its 
predecessor,  of  reinforcing  the  foundation 
in  the  Christian  revelation  and  tradition  of 
some  affirmations,  of  providing  further 
explanations  where  some  doctrines  could 
seemingly  have  lacked  in  theological  foun- 
dation." WTiether  this  new  work,  which 
carries  the  imprimatur  of  the  vice-rector  of 
the  Gregorian  University,  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  C.D.F.,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Even  though  Christianity  and  the 
Religions  was  planned  as  a  popular  version 
of  Toward  a  Christian  Theology  of  Religions 
Pluralism,  with  scholarly  discussions  omit- 
ted and  footnotes  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it 
is  not  a  mere  summary  of  its  predecessor 
but  also  offers  several  new  chapters.  It  deals 
with  three  basic  questions:  (1)  Can  the 
members  of  other  religions  be  saved?  (2)  If 
yes,  can  these  religions  be  said  to  contain 
"elements  of  truth  and  grace"  so  that  their 
adherents,  if  they  are  saved,  are  saved  in 
them  and  somehow  through  them?  (3)  If 
yes,  can  it  be  said  that  these  religions  have  a 
positive  meaning  in  God's  single  overall 
plan  of  salvation?  Dupuis  gives  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  these  three  questions,  and 
coins  the  expression  "inclusive  pluralism" 
to  describe  his  position. 

Dupuis  lays  out  the  defense  for  this 
inclusive  pluralism  in  10  chapters.  The  first 
three  present  a  "positive  theology"  of  reli- 
gions by  examining  the  attitude  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostolic  church  toward  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  "people  of  God";  the 
teaching  of  Vatican  II  and  of  Popes  Paul  VI 
and  John  Paul  U;  and  major  contemporary 
theologies  categorized  under  ecclesiocen- 
trism,  christocentrism,  theocentrism,  reg- 


nocentrism  and  soteriocentrism,  logocen- 
trism  and  pneumatocentrism,  and  Dupuis's 
own  inclusive  pluralism. 

The  remaining  seven  chapters  discuss 
the  various  building  blocks  of  Dupuis's  the- 
olog}' of  religious  pluralism.  He  suggests 
that  the  God  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith 
has  established  saving  covenants  with  other 
peoples,  who  therefore  deserve  to  be  called 
"peoples  of  God"  (Chapter  4);  that  the 
"many  and  various  ways"  (Heb  1:  1-2)  in 
which  God  has  revealed  himself  may  be 
taken  to  refer  to  non-Christian  religious 
traditions  (Chapter  5);  that  the  Logos  has 
acted  salvifically  beyond  the  humanity7  of 
Christ,  though  always  in  union  with  it 
(Chapter  6);  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of 
other  religions  as  "participated  mediations" 
in  the  "one  mediation"  of  Christ  (Chapter 
7);  that  the  church  is  not  identical  with  the 
kingdom  of  God  but  is  its  sign  and  instru- 
ment (Chapter  8);  that  interreligious  dia- 
logue is  a  necessity  for  mutual  enrichment 
(Chapter  9);  and  that  the  practice  of  shared 
prayer  between  Christians  and  members  of 
the  other  religious  traditions  be  fostered 
(Chapter  10). 

These  10  theses,  taken  singly  and  as  a 
whole  in  support  of  "inclusive  pluralism," 
constitute  a  notable  advance  in  Christian 
theolog\r  of  religious  pluralism.  Dupuis's 
trinitarian  Christology,  which  is  the  theo- 
logical foundation  for  his  inclusive  plural- 
ism, represents  the  best  thinking  in  con- 
temporary Catholic  theolog}'.  It  must  how- 
ever be  frankly  acknowledged,  with  all  due 
respect  to  Dupuis's  theological  achieve- 
ments, that  inclusive  pluralism  is  anything 
but  avant-garde,  much  less  beyond  the  pale 
of  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  Dupuis  acknowl- 
edges that  the  substance  of  his  thesis  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops'  Conferences  as  far  back  as  1987. 
Dupuis  unambiguously  and  repeatedly 
affirms  Jesus'  role  as  the  universal  revealer 
and  savior.  He  distinguishes  between  the 
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economy  of  the  Logos  and  that  of  the 
Spirit,  but  never  separates  them.  While 
suggesting  that  other  religions  are  "partic- 
ipated mediations"  in  the  mediation  of 
Jesus,  he  also  unambiguously  affirms  the 
nature  of  the  church  as  the  sacrament  of 
the  mystery  of  salvation.  While  recom- 
mending interreligious  dialogue  for  mutu- 
al enrichment,  he  firmly  holds  that  the 
mutual  complementarity  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions  is  asym- 
metrical— that  is,  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  of  "elements  of  truth  and 
grace"  in  other  religions  does  not  cancel 
out  the  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable 
transcendence  of  God's  self-manifestation 
in  Jesus  and  Christianity. 

So  why  was  Dupuis  subjected  to  such 
harassment  (no  other  word  seems  more 
appropriate)  and  public  humiliation? 
Perhaps  because  his  expression  "inclusive 
pluralism"  (or  "pluralistic  inclusivism"  or 
"pluralism  in  principle")  conjures  up  the 
specter  of  the  "pluralism"  or  "pluralist 
paradigm"  of  such  theologians  as  John 
Hick  and  Paul  Knitter.  But  anyone  who 
reads  his  corpus,  even  without  complete 
attentiveness,  should  know  that  Dupuis  has 
repeatedly  distanced  himself  from  this  posi- 
tion and  has  convincingly  rebutted  it. 

Allow  me  to  end  this  review  with  a  per- 
sonal anecdote.  Last  June  I  was  honored  to 
meet  Father  Jacques  Dupuis  for  the  first 
time  in  his  tiny  room  at  the  Gregorian 
University  in  Rome.  The  weather  was 
abnormally  hot,  over  100  degrees.  There 
was  no  air  conditioning  but  a  little  fan  to 
keep  the  temperature  in  the  cell  bearable.  A 
few  days  earlier,  Dupuis  had  fallen  in  his 
room  and  was  rescued  by  a  fellow  Jesuit 
who  happened  to  pass  by  and  heard  his 
cries.  From  the  conversation  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  ordeal  he  went  through  with 
the  C.D.F.  had  caused  havoc  to  his  mental 
and  physical  health  at  the  age  of  near  80.  In 
light  of  his  more  than  60  years  of  faithful 
and  selfless  service  to  the  church  and  theol- 
ogy, it  is  poignant  to  read  the  words  of  Josef 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book.  "What  the  Church  needs 
today,  as  always,"  says  the  German  theolo- 
gian, is  not  "the  servility  of  sycophants," 
"not  adulators  to  extol  the  status  quo,  but 
men  [sic]  whose  humility  and  obedience  are 
no  less  than  their  passion  for  truth;  men 
[sic]  who  brave  every  misunderstanding 
and  attack  as  they  bear  witness;  men  [sic] 
who,  in  a  word,  love  the  Church  more  than 
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ease  and  the  unruffled  course  of  their  per- 
sonal destiny."  There  is  no  more  eloquent 
tribute  to  Jacques  Dupuis  as  a  Christian  and 
a  theologian.  Peter  C.  Phan 

Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 

Tolerance — Then 
Solidarity 

The  Common  Good  and 
Christian  Ethics 

By  David  Hollenbach,  S.J. 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  286p 
ISBN  0521894514  $23  paper 
ISBN  0521802059  $65  hardcover 

The  Common  Good  and  Christian  Ethics  by 
David  Hollenbach,  S.J.,  deserves  to  be  the 
most  read  work  of  American  Catholic  pub- 
lic philosophy  since  the  late  John  Courtney 
Murray's  We  Hold  These  Truths,  published 
in  1960.  Both  Murray  and  Hollenbach 
point  to  pluralism  as  a  given.  The  problem, 
each  insists,  is  that  the  inherited  languages 
we  have  drawn  most  upon  are  inadequate 
to  the  necessary  task  of  joining  together  in 
argument  (Murray)  or  dialogue 
(Hollenbach)  for  the  sake  of  the  common- 
weal. 

For  Murray,  the  tried-and-found- 
wanting  languages  are  those  of  American 
Protestantism,  pragmatism  and  contractar- 
ian  liberalism,  hi  the  40  or  so  years  since 
We  Hold  These  Tilths  appeared,  mainline 
Protestantism  has  receded  as  a  public 
ethos-maker,  and  also  pragmatism  in  its 
most  prevalent  academic  forms  has 
debunked  the  idea  of  a  deeply  rational  pub- 
lic consensus.  Contractarian  liberalism, 
however,  has  witnessed  a  resurgence  since 
the  publication  in  1971  of  John  Rawls's^ 
Theory  of  Justice. 

The  Common  Good  and  Christian  Ethics, 
then,  reads  as  a  neo-Murray  response  to 
John  Rawls,  with  some  attention  to  others, 
like  the  pragmatist  Richard  Rorty.  Rawls 
figures  large  in  both  the  text  and  notes  of 
this  book.  The  second  part  of  Hollenbach's 
tide — "and  Christian  ethics" — is  somewhat 
misleading,  then.  A  more  accurate  tide 
would  be  The  Common  Good  and  American 
Public  Philosophy.  Hollenbach,  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Boston  College,  repeatedly 
refers  to  his  work  as  one  of  "public  philos- 
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ophy,"  and  his  primary  interlocutors  are 
first  of  all  other  public  philosophers — for 
instance,  Martha  Nussbaum,  Michael 
Sandel  and  Charles  Taylor — very  few  of 
whom  are  Christian  ethicists  even  when 
they  are  Christian.  This  comment  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  book,  but  a  note  to  the 
prospective  reader  about  the  author's  aims. 
Murray  retrieves  the  natural  law  tradition 
that  he  traces  from  the  American  Founders 
back  to  Aquinas;  Hollenbach  develops  a 
concept  of  the  common  good  for  which  he 
finds  resources  in  Maritain,  Aquinas  and 
Augustine,  as  well  as  Cicero  and  Aristotle. 
But,  neither  Murray  nor  Hollenbach  is  first 
of  all  concerned  to  address  Christian  ethics. 

Hollenbach's  argument  moves  in  three 
stages.  First  he  describes  the  present  "situ- 
ations." One  of  the  key  situations  is  "the 
eclipse  of  the  public."  In  the  face  of  increas- 
ing pluralism,  Americans  and  others  have 
developed  a  philosophy  that  is  limited  to 
tolerance,  that  is,  non-interference  in  the 
lives  of  others.  The  result  is  the  loss  of  a 
genuine  "public,"  where  people  enter  into 
dialogue  about  their  collective  well-being. 
Hollenbach  is  clear  that  tolerance  of  itself  is 
a  social  good.  However,  the  other  main 
"situation"  is  the  existence  of  social  prob- 
lems that  call  for  more  than  tolerance. 
Given  institutionally  structured  patterns 
that  exclude  them,  the  poor  in  the  United 
States  and  worldwide  do  not  become  better 
off  if  we  simply  leave  them  alone. 

Second,  Hollenbach  calls  upon  the  idea 
of  solidarity,  which  he  defines,  quoting 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  as  "a  firm  and  persever- 
ing determination  to  commit  oneself  to  the 
common  good."  The  idea  of  solidarity  on 
behalf  of  the  common  good  can  provide  a 
"framework"  that  highlights  the  possibility 
of  truly  public  deliberation  and  gives  direc- 
tion to  the  specific  considerations  that  take 
place  there.  More  fundamental  than  toler- 
ance, then,  is  "participation,"  and 
Hollenbach  uses  this  term  throughout  the 
book. 

Against  the  charge  that  pursuing  a 
common  good  is  quixotic  and  socially  dan- 
gerous, Hollenbach  qualifies  his  approach 
by  indicating  that  what  it  seeks  practically 
speaking  is,  first  of  all,  the  fulfillment  of 
certain  minimal  norms.  Human  rights,  in 
this  view,  are  the  "minimum  levels  of  social 
participation."  He  also  anticipates  the 
objection  that  he  is  drawing  from  a  reli- 
gious tradition,  and  that  religion  has  a  hor- 
rible record  with  regard  to  dialogical  con- 
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tribution  on  behalf  of  solidarity. 
Hollenbach  presents  grounds  both  in  secu- 
lar and  theological  terms  as  to  why  religion 
has  been  and  can  be  a  positive  contributor 
to  public  conversation.  He  first  gives  rea- 
sons to  secular  persons  on  grounds  they 
might  also  accept.  His  appeals  at  this  junc- 
ture are  largely  empirical.  He  highlights 
such  persons  as  Mahatma  Ghandi,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  Desmond  Tutu.  He 
also  cites  specific  movements,  including  the 
labor  and  civil  rights  movements. 
Hollenbach  then  offers  a  rationale  in 
Christian  terms  to  Christians  (and,  one  sus- 
pects, to  secular  communities  who  have  an 
interest  in  overhearing  the  conversation)  as 
to  why  they  ought  to  enter  into  public  dis- 
course in  the  way  he  describes. 

This  is  the  theological  moment  in 
Hollenbach's  public  philosophy.  He  draws 
from  Augustine  and  Aquinas  (via  Maritain) 
to  argue  that  the  interrelation  and  yet  dis- 
tinction between  the  heavenly  city  and  the 
earthly  city  can  at  once  spur  Christian 
involvement  in  the  public  sphere  and  help 
keep  that  involvement  from  attempting  to 
be  hegemonic.  That  the  earthly  common 
good  is  not  the  fullness  of  the  common 
good  as  it  exists  at  the  end  of  history  seems 
to  desacralize  politics;  yet  because  even 
earthly  goods  are  approximations  of  the 
ultimate  good,  Christians  must  do  what 
they  can  to  enhance  human  life  in  commu- 
nity. 

The  two  arguments,  secular-empirical 
and  religious-theoretical,  come  together  to 
back  a  virtue  that  Hollenbach  calls  "intel- 
lectual solidarity."  As  a  virtue,  intellectual 
solidarity  is  a  "disposition"  that  is  demon- 
strated when  persons  regard  "differences 
among  traditions  as  stimuli  to  engage- 
ment." He  anticipates  the  concern  that 
emphasis  on  intellectual  solidarity  will 
inevitability  lead  to  a  thinning  of  the  theo- 
logical elements  in  Christians'  reasoning  in 
the  public  sphere  and  thereby  result  in  the 
"subordination  of  the  Christian  ethic  to  the 
ethos  of  liberal  democracy."  Hollenbach 
counters  that  intellectual  solidarity  does  not 
imply  that  all  views  are  equally  true  or  false. 
On  the  contrary,  it  suggests  that  the  pursuit 
of  truth  is  worth  the  arduous  task  of  disci- 
plined conversation. 

In  the  third  and  final  section  of  the 
book,  Hollenbach  brings  back  the  concrete 
issues  he  raised  at  the  start  as  beyond  the 
capacity  of  tolerance  to  address:  inner-city 
poverty  and  the  global  gap  between  rich 
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and  poor.  Given  the  fact  of  interdepen- 
dence, our  only  real  choices  are  "unequal 
interdependence"  and  "interdependence  in 
solidarity."  Here  Hollenbach  appeals  to 
John  Paul's  1987  encyclical  Solicitudo  Rei 
Socialis,  with  its  call  to  "take  up  interdepen- 
dence and  transfer  it  to  the  moral  plane" 
exhibited  by  solidarity. 

I  have  two  concerns.  First,  John  Paul  II 
frequently  critiques  what  he  calls  "con- 
sumer society."  Hollenbach  makes  some 
references  to  the  problem,  but  does  not 
give  it  as  much  attention  as  is  necessary. 
Instead,  he  talks  at  several  points  about 
transforming  society  in  terms  of  the  need  to 
"lower  the  walls"  between  rich  and  poor, 
when  it  is  in  large  part  the  attachment  to  a 
particular  material  way  of  life  that  leads 
many  who  presendy  have  access  to  the 
goods  of  society  to  want  to  build  those  walls 
in  the  first  place. 

Second,  though  he  briefly  addresses  the 
issue,  the  concern  about  the  thinness  of  the 
specifically  Christian  appeals  in  a  work  that 
describes  itself  as  a  public  philosophy  will 
not  go  away.  To  connect  to  the  problem  of 
consumerism  just  raised,  it  can  be  asked 
whether  a  public  philosophy  that  is  express- 
ly theological  only  in  a  19-page  section  in  a 
300-page  book  can  have  the  wherewithal  to 
bring  American  consumers  to  give  up  many 
of  their  goods  (which  they  believe  they  have 
earned)  so  that  others  can  live  better. 

It  is  possible  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  inter-tradition  dialogue  on  behalf  of  the 
common  good  (here  I  am  fully  in  agree- 
ment with  Hollenbach)  and  still  raise  the 
concern  that  such  an  effort  risks  both 
understating  what  sacrifices  it  will  take  to 
bring  about  even  basic  levels  of  solidarity 
and  thdnning  the  kind  of  tradition-specific 
warrants  that  make  these  kinds  of  sacrifices 
plausible.  The  risk  of  such  things  does  not 
mean  they  are  inevitable,  but  it  ought  to 
raise  a  certain  vigilance  about  the  potential 
costs  of  conversation  as  well  as  what  is  to  be 
gained.  Still,  The  Common  Good  and 
Christian  Ethics  is  not  only  the  best  work  in 
American  Catholic  public  philosophy  in 
over  40  years,  it  is  likely  to  remain  the  best 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Todd  David  Whitmore 
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editorials,  theological  and 
ethical  reflections  on 
contemporary  issues,  plus 
book  reviews  and  reflections 
on  the  Sunday  Scripture 
readings. 

Subscribe  now  and  join 
thousands  of  other  readers 
interested  in  a  thinking 
Catholic  s  view  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  You  will  be 
enriched  by  America's  lively 
and  intelligent  discussions  of 
all  the  important  issues  of  the 
day. 

Send  us  your  completed 
order  form  now  along  with 
payment  for  one  or  more 
subscriptions. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at 

1-800-627-9533. 

Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


America 


America 

The  Church  Responds 

Addressing  Mii>  Srvtinl  Abuse  Siamlnls 


identity,  S.S.N.D.  charism,  fund-raising,  opera- 
tional and  financial  structures  of  academy.  E- 
mail  resume,  including  salary  expectations  and 
three  references,  to:  joandoyle@juno.com  by 
Monday,  Feb.  10,2003. 
PRESIDENT  of  Billings  Catholic  Schools, 
Billings,  Mont.  The  Billings  Catholic  school 
system  (K- 12/ 1,000  students)  is  seeking  an 
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brochure,  or  contact:  Brian  Carpenter,  C.N.V.S. 
Formation  Workshops,  1410  Q  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20009-3808;  Ph:  (202)  332- 
6000,  ext.  12;  e-mail:  bcarpenter@cnvs.org. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 


ice.com. 
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Vice  Preside 
Mission  Servic 


Mercy  Community  Health  of  West  Hartford,  CT,  a  ( 
ing  a  Vice  President  of  Mission  Services.  This  positi 
Executive  Officer  and  is  responsible  for  disseminati 
Mercy  Community  Health  throughout  its  long-terrr 
home  care  organizations. 

This  position  will  strengthen  the  commitment  to  m 
developing  and  applying  educational  methodologie 
ventions  and  strategies,  pastoral,  ethical,  and  justici 
integrity  is  incorporated  into  all  organizational  pro< 
Services  will  provide  oversight  and  direction  of  out 
ous  Sisters  of  Mercy  ministries  and  collaborate  witf 
Community  Health  Board,  and  Mission  Effectivene.1 

A  Master's  degree  in  Health  Administration,  Educat 
minimum  of  5  years'  experience  in  mission  integrat 
ment,  governance  or  sponsorship  are  required.  Mus 
skills  and  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  work  with 
and  criteria. 

Qualified  candidates  are  invited  to  submit  their  rest 
Director,  Human  Resources,  2021  Albany  Ave.,  Wes 
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"When  push  comes  to  shove,  we  simply  can't  afford  the 
luxury  of  ethics. " 
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Write  for  Study  Program  details 
and  an  Application  for  Residence. 
Inquire  about  scholarships. 

490  Prospect  St. 
New  Haven,  CT  06511  USA 
mailbox@OMSC.org  www.OMSC.org 
(203)  624-6672,  Ext.  314 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Ministry  Careers  and  Sabbatical 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  die 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program, 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216- 
6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost. 
edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 
SERIOUSLY  DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay 
Ministry?  Discern/prepare  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
while  earning  university  degree.  Or  enjoy  inex- 
pensive, spiritual  sabbatical.  Ph:  1-800-645-5347. 


Piligrimage 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  PILGRIMAGE.  May 

25-June  5,  2003.  France:  Heritage  of  Faith  and 
Spirituality.  Thomas  E.  Clarke,  S.J.,  Norene 
Costa,  R.J.M.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  RJM. 
Daily  Mass,  informal  presentations  on  spiritual- 
ity of  sites  visited,  including  Lourdes,  Paris, 
Lyons,  Taize,  Chartres,  Solesmes  (world  center 
of  Gregorian  chant),  Lisieux — home  of  St. 
Therese  and  much  more.  Total  cost:  $2,695. 
Call,  write,  fax  or  send  e-mail  for  a  descriptive 
flyer:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  County 
Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY 
10930.  Ph:  (845)  928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928- 
9437;  e-mail:  thevenet@frontiernet.net. 

Positions 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Catholic  High  School,  located  in  Fairburn, 
Ga.,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Athletic  Director. 
Mercy  offers  an  excellent  environment  as 
well  as  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Interested  individuals  should  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  John  Cobis,  Principal, 
O.L.M.C.H.S.,  861  Highway  279,  Fairburn, 
GA  30213. 

PRESIDENT.  Academy  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
Demarest,  N.J.,  an  all-girls  college  prep  spon- 
sored by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
seeks  a  President  to  work  in  a  strong  collabora- 
tive model.  Responsible  for  ensuring  Catholic 
identity,  S.S.N.D.  charism,  fund-raising,  opera- 
tional and  financial  structures  of  academy.  E- 
mail  resume,  including  salary  expectations  and 
three  references,  to:  joandoyle@juno.com  by 
Monday,  Feb.  10,2003. 
PRESIDENT  of  Billings  Catholic  Schools, 
Billings,  Mont.  The  Billings  Catholic  school 
system  (K-12/1,000  students)  is  seeking  an 


experienced,  global-dunking  educational  leader 
for  the  newly  created  position  of  president  of 
the  system.  The  President  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  is  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional leadership,  spiritual  formation  and  super- 
vision of  all  staff  of  B.C.S.  Must  have  demon- 
strated ability  to  successfully  communicate  with 
and  have  positive  results  from  students,  faculty, 
board  and  community  members  in  previous 
positions.  Send  resume  with  references  and 
salary  expectations  to:  Business  Manager, 
Billings  Catholic  Schools,  P.O.  Box  31158, 
Billings,  MT  59107-1158;  or  e-mail  to:  merlen- 
bush@billingscatholicschools.org.  Additional 
information  is  also  available  on  the  Web  at: 
www.billingscatholicschools.org.  Application 
deadline  Feb.  15,  2003.  E-mail:  merlenbush® 
billingscatholicschools.org;  Web  site:  www. 
billingscatholicschools.org. 
STEWARDSHIP  DIRECTOR.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Dubuque,  la.,  seeks  a  director  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  archdiocese  in  embracing  stewardship  as 
described  in  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter, 
Stewardship:  A  Disciple's  Response.  Responsibilities 
include  promoting  stewardship  outreach  with  an 
emphasis  on  education  and  training  at  the  parish 
and  diocesan  levels.  Travel  to  parishes  and  insti- 
tutions will  be  involved.  Qualifications  include: 
active  membership  in  a  Catholic  parish,  ability  to 
articulate  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  particular  the 
theology  of  stewardship,  experience  in  creatively 
and  successfully  promoting  and  implementing  a 
major  initiative,  a  baccalaureate  degree,  excellent 
written  and  verbal  communication  skills,  and 
ability  to  demonstrate  supervisory  and  manageri- 
al skills.  Position  begins  March  1,  2003,  or  as 
negotiated.  Please  send  letter  of  interest,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation  (one  from  your  most 
recent  ministry)  and  resume  by  Feb.  17,  2003,  to: 
Director  of  Stewardship  Position,  Human 
Resources,  1229  Mount  Loretta  Avenue, 
Dubuque,  IA  52003;  e-mail:  Dbqchr® 
arch.pvt.kl2.ia.us. 

Workshops 

STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for  full-time 
volunteers  or  lay  missioners?  Catholic  Network 
of  Volunteer  Service  (C.N.  VS.),  a  resource  cen- 
ter for  over  230  domestic  and  overseas  lay  volun- 
teer mission  programs,  is  hosting  two  formation 
workshops  for  groups  discerning/planning  the 
initiation  of  a  volunteer  program  or  for  new  staff 
of  existing  programs.  Will  explore  all  you  need  to 
know.  Experienced  facilitator.  Excellent  handout 
materials.  Opportunity  to  network  with  like- 
minded  persons.  Dates:  March  13-16,  2003,  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop  and  meals  are  $475; 
lodging  is  $75.  Attendance  is  limited  to  20  per- 
sons per  workshop.  Please  visit  our  Web  site, 
www.cnvs.org,  for  information  or  a  registration 
brochure,  or  contact:  Brian  Carpenter,  C.N.V.S. 
Formation  Workshops,  1410  Q  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20009-3808;  Ph:  (202)  332- 
6000,  ext.  12;  e-mail:  bcarpenter@cnvs.org. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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Do  you  have  a  child  or 
grandchild  going 
to  a  non-Catholic 
college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 

Send  them 
America. 


Are  you  ready 
for  the  Journev? 


Climb  with  us  into  the  future. 

We  offer  Masters  Degrees  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
a  dynamic  community  of  ministry  formation. 


Pastoral  Ministry  Religious  Studies 

Divinity  Spirituality 

Accredited  by  Association  of  Theological  Schools 

Gall  Gail  Jennings  today  for  information  at 
(509)323-6782,  Email  us  at  jennings@gonzaga.edu 
or  visit  us  on-line  at  vvww.gonzaga.edu.  wm 

GONZAGA  UNIVERSITY  in  partnership  with  the  %f 
Ministry  Institute  at  Mater  Dei. 


NEW  THEOLOGY 
REVIEW 

Prize  in  Theological  Reflection 

Encouraging  New  Ideas, 
New  Voices,  and  Skillful  Ministry 

This  prize  honors  the  best  new  theological 
article  on  pastoral  ministry.  Each  year  the 
winning  essay  is  published  in  New  Theology 
Review  and,  along  with  the  award, 
the  author  receives  $2,000. 
All  submitted  articles  should  focus  on  a 
relevant  aspect  of  pastoral  ministry. 

Essays  should  be  no  longer  than 
4,000  words  in  length  and  follow  the 
Neu>  Tlieology  Review  style  sheet. 
Submissions  must  be  original,  unpublished 

work,  accessible  to  pastoral  ministers 
— lay  and  ordained — provide  new  insight 
or  synthesis  of  a  pressing  pastoral  issue, 
and  contribute  to  the  ongoing  theological 

reflection  of  pastoral  ministers. 
Entries  are  due  by  May  1,  2003.  The  winner 
will  be  announced  September  15,  2003. 

For  the  complete  rules  and  style  sheet, 
please  contact: 
New  Theology  Review  Prize 
c/o  The  Liturgical  Press 
PC  Box  7500,  Collegeville,  MN  56321-7500 
Phone:  1-800-858-5450,  ext.  2223 


CHOIR 
CHAIR 


with  FIBRE  RUSH  SEAT 


Since  1877 

KGeissLeR  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  432 
Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 
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Keener  Comprehension 

One  of  your  correspondents  (Letters, 
1/6)  was  outraged  that  the  severe 
penances  practiced  by  Blessed  Kateri 
Tekakwitha  were  described  in  a  favor- 
able tone  in  the  Of  Many  Things  col- 
umn on  Dec.  2,  2002,  by  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.  I  think  the  correspon- 
dent is  forgetting  that  things  were 
viewed  in  a  different  light  300  years 
ago.  Among  us,  pain  is  practically  a 
dirty  word.  We  do  not  wish  to  suffer  a 
minute  of  it,  and  we  believe  that  our 
doctors  should  immediately  find  medi- 
cations and  treatments  to  relieve  us  of 
it.  But  years  ago,  pain  was  simply  a  fact 
of  life.  This  was  well  known  to  Blessed 
Kateri.  But  her  deep  faith  enabled  her 
to  understand  that  the  pain  Jesus  suf- 
fered was  not  a  necessary  part  of  our 
divine  Lord's  life;  she  knew  he  had  suf- 
fered pain  willingly  for  our  salvation, 
and  she  was  grateful  for  that.  And  her 
love  encouraged  her  to  be  like  him; 
since  he  had  suffered,  she  wished  to 
suffer  with  him. 

Furthermore,  saint  that  she  was, 
she  had  a  much  keener  comprehension 
than  we  do  of  her  human  failings,  and 
saw  them  as  more  grievous  than  they 
really  were,  or  than  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  acknowledge.  Her  faith  made 
her  want  to  suffer  in  order  to  resemble 
her  suffering  Savior,  but  also  to  make 
reparation  for  her  failings  and  those  of 
people  who  had  not  responded  to  the 
love  Jesus  poured  out  for  us. 

In  speaking  as  he  did  of  Kateri's 
penances,  I  don't  believe  Father 
Anderson  was  saying,  "Go  thou  and  do 
likewise."  Rather,  he  was  presenting 
this  indication  of  the  depth  of  Kateri's 
love  and  devotion  that  we  might 
admire  it  and  be  moved,  in  our  own 
modern  way,  toward  a  similar  devotion 
to  him  who  has  loved  us  so  much. 

John  J.  Paret,  S.J. 

Vice-postulator,  Cause  of  Blessed  Kateri 
Auhesville,  N.Y. 

Pro-Choice  About  Schools 

William  A.  Proefreidt,  in  his  article  on 
educational  opportunities  in  inner-city 
schools,  "Opening  Doors"  (12/2/02), 
concludes,  "The  American  middle 
class  does  not  wish  to  spend  its  tax 


"Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 
Collegeville,  Minnesota  56321 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
schola  rsh ips  a va liable. 


Have  a  passion  to  serve? 

Why  not  make  it  your  profession,  too. 

The  graduate  program  at  Saint  Francis 
Seminary  will  help  you  gain  the  knowledge, 
develop  the  competencies,  and  deepen  your 
self-awareness  to  live  out  a  capable  and 
fulfilling  career  in  lay  or  ordained  ministry. 


Eva  Diaz, 
lay  ministry 
graduate. 


Contact  Gary  Pokorny, 
414-747-6432, 
gpokorny@sfs.edu 
or  visit  www.sfs.edu. 


ODD 

Saint  Francis  Seminary 


Journey  to  the 
Mountain  of 
the  Lord 

Models  of  the  Holy  Temples  on 
Jerusalem's  Temple  Mount 

Now  on  exhibit 
at  the 

nation's  must-see  museum 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
Cultural  Center 

3900  Harewood  Road,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20017 
202-635-5400  |  www.jp2cc.org 
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Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

Degree  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  can  help 
you  prepare  for  a  call  to  ministry  or  further 
develop  your  present  ministry. 


•  Master  of  Arts  in 
Spiritual  Direction 

•  Master  of  Divinity 

•  Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology 

•  Master  of  Theological  Studies 


•  Doctorate  in  Sacred  Theology 

•  Master  of  Theology 

•  Sabbatical  Program 

•  Certificate  of  Theology 

•  Advanced  Certificate  of  Theology 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact:  Office  of  Admissions  ■  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  •  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  •Admissionslnfo@wjst.edu  •  www.wjst.edu 

Financial  Aid  is  available 


MASTER  of  ARTS 

.  n    I  in  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY 


•Distance  Learning  Format 
Prepares  Women  And  Men  For  Lay  Ministry 
•Limited  Time  On  Campus 


monies  on  other  people's  children, 
most  especially  the  children  of  the 
poor...."  Not  true!  American  taxpayers 
refuse  to  spend  more  and  more  money 
on  failed  schools  where  money  will 
not  do  any  good.  The  Washington, 
D.C.,  district  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
country.  Yet  they  spend  over  $  1 0,000 
per  student  and  have  average  class 
sizes  of  fewer  than  15.  What  could  a 
Jesuit  high  school  do  with  that  kind  of 
money? 

We  need  competition  and  alterna- 
tive choices  in  inner-city  schools.  Mr. 
Proefreidt  comes  right  up  to  the 
answer  but  can't  quite  make  himself 
say  it.  Help  for  these  students  is  held 
hostage  by  a  coalition  of  teacher's 
unions  and  liberal  Democratic  politi- 
cians. The  unions  will  not  change;  it  is 
against  their  nature.  So  Mr.  Proefreidt 
and  other  liberals  need  to  persuade 
Democratic  politicians  to  forego  the 
campaign  contributions  from  the 
unions  and  do  what  is  right  or,  horror 
of  horrors,  they  should  vote  for  con- 
servative Democrats  or  Republicans.  I 
will  support  substantial  increases  in  tax 
dollars  for  schools  when  and  where  it 
will  do  some  good,  if  he  will  take  on 
liberal  Democrats  to  make  meaningful 
reforms. 

James  E.  Collins 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

Stopped  by  a  Poem 

Just  a  note  to  express  how  much  the 
poem  and  the  icon,  "Shadow  of  the 
Father,"  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  23,  2002, 
meant  to  me.  It  truly  stopped  me  in  my 
tracks.  I  have  read  the  poem  and  looked 
at  the  icon  many  times,  and  through 
that  St.  Joseph  has  given  me  peace,  for- 
giveness and  hope.  I  could  not  ask  for  a 
better  Christmas  present.  My  thanks 
and  prayers  go  out  to  all  at  America, 
especially  to  Paul  Mariani  and  William 
Hart  McNichols. 

Edward  J.  Dixon 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 
of  europe 


Personalized  12-week  programs 
for  priests,  religious  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  lay  leaders. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy. 

•  Classes  in  English  at  the  renown 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain 

•  Weekly  seminars  on  theological  & 
personal  development  themes. 

•  Time  for  personal  travel  &  relaxation. 

Fall  2003:  17  September  -  20  December 
Spring  2004:  3  February  -  16  May 

Naamsestraat  100 
3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
Phone:  +32  16  32  00  11 
Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 

Washington  DC  Office 
Phone:  202-541-3108 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 
On-line  catalogue:  www.acl.be 


The  American  College 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 


,,M  UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 
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Featured  Speaker:  Philip  D.  Kenneson 

Author  of  Life  on  the  Vine:  Cultivating  the 
Fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  Christian  Community  (Intervarsity,  1 999) 

This  convocation  is  for  church  leaders 
who  seek  resources  and  support  for 
living  missionally  - 
bearing  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

You  will  have  opportunity  to: 

•  Wrestle  with  how  your  church  can  participate  in  God's  mission  in  its 
cultural  context,  exploring  theological  and  practical  dimensions. 

•  Share  stories,  celebrate  fruits,  and  bear  burdens  with  others 
on  a  missional  journey. 

•  Identify  obstacles,  explore  issues  for  guiding  your  church 
to  discern  and  embody  God's  mission. 

•  Experience  support  in  planning  for  the  transformation  journey 
in  your  church  back  home. 

Four  optional  WORKSHOPS 
follow  the  convocation  themes: 

•  Paying  Attention  to  the  World 

•  Paying  Attention  to  the  Spirit 

•  Paying  Attention  to  One  Another 

•  Paying  Attention  to  Change 


1525  E.  55th  St.,  Suite  201  Chicago,  IL  60615 

Call  Today:  773-752-1596 

www.missionalchurch.org 
E-mail:  cpd@missionalchurch.org 
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SAINT 
MICHAEL'S 


GRADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  8 


Join  us  for  either 
two-week  and/ or 
three-week  courses 
or  a  Preaching 
U  Workshop! 


This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 


Contact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
Phone:  (802)  654-2579  •  Fax:  (802)  654-2664 


THEOLOGY 


GRADUATE  STUDY 


For  more  than  40  years,  Marquette  University 
has  provided  a  tradition  of  excellence  in  grad- 
uate theology  for  lay  men  and  women,  clergy 
and  religious.  Committed  to  scholarship  and 
dialogue  within  American  Catholic  theology, 
Marquette  offers  a  diverse  faculty  internationally 
recognized  in  theological  research. 

Programs 

•  M.A.  in  Theology 

•  Ph.D.  in  Religious  Studies 

Areas  of  Study 

•  Biblical  Theology 

•  Historical  Theology 

•  Systematic  Theology 

•  Theological  Ethics 

•  Theology  and  Society 

•  Tuition  Scholarships 

•  Teaching/Research  Assistantships 


Over  40  years 
in  Service  to 
the  Academy 
and  the  Church 

Pastoral  Helping  Relationships 

Kevin  Gillespie,  S.J. 

Ethics  and  Spiritual  Discernment 

Richard  Gula,  S.S. 

Luke/ Acts  , 

Wilfrid  Harrington,  O.P. 

Health  Care  Ethics 

Philip  Keane,  S.S. 

The  Many  Faces  of  God: 

Biblical  Insight  into  Christian  Spirituality 

Joseph  Kelly 

Christology 

Dermot  Lane 

The  Prophets 

Elizabeth  Nagel 

The  Worship  of  the  Church 

Susan  Roll 

Paths  to  Contemplative  Living 

Nicki  Vandergrift 


Preaching  Workshop  ~  18-20  July 

Mary  Catherine  Hilkert,  O.P. 
Jude  Siciliano,  O.P. 


Catholic 
Jesuit 
Ecumenical 

For  information  write  or  call: 
Marquette  University 
Department  of  Theology 
Coughlin  Hall,  100 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Milwaukee,  Wl  5320 1  - 1 88 1 
(414)  288-7170 
www.theo.mu.edu 


MARQUETTE 

UNIVERSITY 
Be  The  Difference. 


No  Disappointment 

Thomas  McCarthy  (1/20)  seems  to 
present  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
Dorothy  Day's,  who  wrote  in  The  Long 
Loneliness:  "I  loved  the  Church  for 
Christ  made  visible.  Not  for  itself, 
because  it  was  so  often  a  scandal  to 
me." 

Romano  Guardini  said,  "The 
Church  is  the  Cross  on  which  Christ 
was  crucified;  one  could  not  separate 
Christ  from  His  Cross,  and  one  must 
live  in  a  state  of  permanent  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Church." 

Fortunately  for  Dorothy  Day, 
Romano  Guardini,  Thomas  McCarthy, 
myself  and  a  host  of  others,  there  is  no 
disappointment  in  Christ! 

Bob  McArdle 
Bellevue,  Iowa 

More  Complicated 

I  always  enjoy  the  Ethics  Notebook  col- 
umn, and  "Five  Moral  Crises"  (1/6)  was 
helpful.  But  reflections  on  American 
moral  exceptionalism  and  the  lessons  of 
Sept.  11,  2001,  do  not  offer  an  ethical 
guide  for  our  elected  leaders.  One  of 
the  lessons  of  9/1 1  is  that  acts  of  terror- 
ism can  and  will  occur  without  warning 
and  without  proximate  provocation,  and 
that  those  terrorist  strikes  will  attempt 
to  be  as  lethal  as  possible. 

While  I  agree  that  dialogue  will 
be  the  only  route  to  peace,  that  can 
be  plausible  only  in  the  long  term. 
The  conflict  between  our  nation  and 
some  Islamic  faction  has  its  roots  in  a 
much  broader  historical  and  cultural 
context,  predating  our  nation's  found- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  president  has  a 
grave  moral  obligation  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  lethal  acts  of  terrorism. 
What  ethical  guidance  can  you  offer  to 
those  entrusted  with  this  responsibility? 
Does  one  wait  until  terror  strikes  again? 
Does  the  president  constrain  himself  to 
attempt  dialogue  with  an  enemy  who 
cannot  even  be  found?  Does  he  build 
roads,  schools  and  hospitals  in  Islamic 
nations,  raising  good  will  among  sworn 
terrorists,  and  in  the  meantime  bite  his 
lower  lip  hoping  that  no  terrorist 
strikes? 

This  is  all  far  more  complicated 
than  glib  moralizing. 

John  Pfannenstiel 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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the  word 


The  Long  and  the  Short  of  It 


Fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  9,  2003 

Readings:  Jb  7:1-4,  6-7;  Ps  147:1-6;  1  Cor  9:16-19,  22-23;  Mk  1:29-39 


Preaching  and  driving  out  damns  (Mk  1:39) 


JOB  SEEMS  SO  PESSIMISTIC:  Life  is 
a  drudgery;  I  am  assigned  months  of 
misery;  I  am  filled  with  restlessness! 
Will  this  ever  end?  And  in  the  next 
breath  he  declares:  My  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle;  my  life  is 
like  the  wind!  Where  did  the  time  go? 

And  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  At 
times,  life  is  an  unbearable  burden  thrust 
upon  us.  The  days  drag,  and  we  drag  our- 
selves through  them.  And  then  again,  time 
seems  to  slip  through  our  fingers.  We  close 
our  eyes  for  a  moment  and  years  rush  by. 

Are  we  merely  victims  of  fate?  Pawns 
on  some  vast,  cosmic  chessboard?  Brought 
into  the  game  of  life  by  a  decision  not  our 
own  and  dealt  a  hand  over  which  we  have 
no  control?  Is  there  really  a  God  out  there 
who  cares  what  happens  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us? 

Who  has  not  entertained  such  ques- 
tions when  life  turns  an  uncaring,  or  even 
terrifying  face  toward  us?  At  such  times  it 
takes  both  faith  and  courage  to  believe  that 
God  does  indeed  heal  the  brokenhearted. 
But  the  Gospel  shows  Jesus  doing  just  that. 
He  brought  healing  with  a  gentle  touch 
and  with  words  of  power. 

Jesus  could  sympathize  with  our  bur- 
dens, because  they  were  his  as  well.  He 
watched  those  whom  he  knew  and  loved 
diminish  physically  before  his  very  eyes. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  his  country  was 
occupied  by  foreign  forces.  He  knew  the 
consequences  of  armed  conflict.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  human  burdens 
that  he  went  about  preaching  and  driving 
out  demons. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  wonder  why, 
if  he  was  so  powerful,  he  allowed  suffering 
to  take  hold  in  the  first  place.  Why  were 
I  people  afflicted  with  disease  or  possessed 
a  by  demons?  And  today — Why  do  the 
5  elderly  poor  languish  in  the  cold?  Why  do 
°  innocent  children  bloat  from  malnutri- 
<  tion?  Why  is  our  future  cut  down  on  the 


battlefield?  Why  have  we  been  assigned 
months  of  misery? 

Questions  like  these  have  never  really 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  Instead  of 
telling  us  why,  Jesus  shows  us  how. 
Without  denying  our  own  need  for  com- 
fort, he  directs  our  gaze  toward  the  needs 
of  others.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
tragedies  of  life?  We  are  to  approach  those 
who  suffer,  grasp  their  hands,  help  them 
up;  to  heal  the  brokenhearted  and  bind  up 
their  wounds. 

Paul  learned  this  lesson  well. 
Following  the  example  of  Jesus,  he  offered 
himself  in  service  of  others,  becoming  all 
things  to  all  people.  Can  we  do  less?  Can 
we  continue  to  allow  the  elderly  to  lan- 
guish? Or  the  children  to  starve?  Or  hatred 
to  rule  the  world?  Can  we  continue  to 
allow  misunderstanding  to  fester  in  our 
families,  alienating  us  from  those  with 
whom  we  share  life?  Can  we  continue  to 
support  bigotry  or  indifference?  Can  we 
continue  to  allow  such  demons  to  possess 
us  today? 

At  the  time  of  Jesus,  people  believed 
that  the  world  was  locked  in  a  mortal  bat- 
tle between  good  and  evil  forces  that  were 
cosmic  in  nature,  but  that  played  out  their 
conflict  in  human  history.  These  forces 
were  represented  by  angels  and  demons. 
Understanding  this  perspective,  we  realize 
that  the  Gospel  story  is  not  only  an 
account  of  healing  and  exorcism,  but  one 
that  describes  the  power  of  God  in  Jesus 
casting  out  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  world 
and  establishing  there  the  reign  of  God. 

Today  our  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cosmos  may  reflect  more  close- 
ly that  of  Carl  Sagan  than  that  of  the 
Gospel  writer.  But  the  ancient  perspective 
does  provide  a  way  of  understanding  some 
of  the  suffering  in  life.  We  are  indeed  at 
war,  not  only  with  some  identified  human 
opponent,  but  with  forces  of  evil  that  are 
much  more  comprehensive  in  scope.  And 


the  battle  is  fought  within  each  one  of  us. 

It  is  not  only  addictive  personalities 
that  seem  to  be  possessed.  In  a  sense,  we  all 
have  our  demons.  Traditionally,  we  have 
referred  to  these  mysterious  destructive 
forces  as  the  seven  capital  sins:  pride, 
anger,  envy,  gluttony,  lust,  avarice,  sloth. 
They  may  come  disguised  in  different  garb 
today,  but  these  are  the  demons  with 
which  we  all  struggle.  Every  evil  in  the 
world  can  be  traced  back  to  one  or  more  of 
these  forces. 

Job  is  right  to  cry  out  against  such  a 
life.  So  are  we,  for  if  we  merely  accept  it, 
we  will  do  nothing  to  change  it.  If  we  do 
not  acknowledge  the  demons  that  seem  to 
hold  sway  in  our  lives,  in  our  world,  we  will 
not  struggle  to  cast  them  out.  Although  the 
readings  for  today  begin  with  a  cry  of  des- 
peration, they  end  on  a  note  of  triumph. 
The  suffering  people  in  the  Gospel  came 
to  Jesus  and  were  healed  and  set  free.  If, 
like  them,  we  seek  hirrLout  and  open  our- 
selves to  the  power  of  his  compassion,  the 
forces  of  evil  in  our  lives  and  in  our  world 
can  be  driven  out  and  the  reign  of  God  will 
be  established.  This  burdensome  life  really 
holds  promise. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Reflect  on  the  suffering  in  the  world 
and  try  to  trace  it  back  to  one  of  the 
seven  "capital"  sins. 

•Which  of  these  "demons"  has  con- 
trol in  your  life?  What  might  you  have 
to  do  to  cast  it  out? 

•  How  might  the  compassion  of  Jesus 
work  through  you  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted? 
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The  EIGHTH  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  THOMAS  MERTON  SOCIETY 

THE  HAWK'S  DREAM: 
Thomas  Merton's  Sacred  Landscapes 

University  of  British  Columbia 
Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 
5-7  June,  2003 


PLENARY  SPEAKERS 

James  Finley        Richard  Rohr,  OFM        Mary  Jo  Weaver 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Jonathan  Montaldo 


MERTON  &  THE  EAST  ROUNDTABLE 

Roger  Corless  /  Lucian  Miller  /  Joseph  Raab 


SPRINGBOARD  SESSION 

Douglas  Burton-Christie 


FIRST-TIMERS'  SESSION 
Robert  Grip 


OPENING  SESSIONS 

CHAPTERS  WORKSHOP 
Edward  Farley 


YOUTH  SCHOLARS'  ORIENTATION 
Virginia  Ratigan 


MERTON'S  LANDSCAPES 
Paul  Quenon,  OCSO  /  Loretta  Carney  &  Walt  Chura 


SHANNON  FELLOWSHIP  SESSION 
Virginia  Bear 


MERTON  &  ALASKA 

Elizabeth  O'Hara,  RSM  /  Bonnie  Thurston 


CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 

MERTON  &  LEFT  COAST  CULTURE 
Jeff  Kiernan  /  Angus  Stuart 


MERTON  &  LOGRAIRE 

Ken  Burridge/  Patrick  O'Connell 


MERTON  &  SOCIAL  CRITIQUE 
Judith  Hunter  /  Judith  Hardcastle 


MERTON  &  TECHNOLOGY 
Daniel  Bogert-O'Brien  /  Paul  Dekar 


MERTON  &  THE  SHAKERS 
Paul  Pearson  /  Walt  Chura 


MERTON  &  THE  INTERFAITH  JOURNEY 
William  Apel  /  Edward  Kaplan 


MERTON  &  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLACE 
Ron  Dart  /  Gray  Matthews 


MERTON'S  "FIREWATCH" 
Ross  Labrie  /  David  Leigh,  SJ 


MERTON  &  THE  SOUTHWEST 
Elizabeth  Parr  /  Keri  Wehlander 

MERTON  AT  THE  MARGINS 
David  Belcastro  /  Patrick  Bludworth 


MERTON  &  WEST  COAST  POETS 
Robert  Inchausti  /  Catherine  Owen 

MERTON:  LANDSCAPE  AND  INSCAPE 
Jeffrey  Cooper,  CSC  /  Monica  Weis,  SSJ 


MERTON'S  FORBEARS 
Michael  Griffith  /  Lynn  Szabo 

MERTON'S  SOULSCAPE 
Larry  Culliford  /  M.  Sobocinski 


MERTON'S  POETIC  LANDSCAPES 
Deborah  Kehoe  /  John  Noffsinger 


A  MERTON  SPIRITUAL  CONCERT 
Patrick  Collins 

MERTON'S  CELTIC  VISION  OF  LANDSCAPE 
Mary  Earle  &  Sylvia  Maddox 


WORKSHOPS 

DANCING  MERTON'S  HAGIA  SOPHIA 
Susan  McCaslin  &*Celeste  Snowber 

WILDERNESS  AND  PARADISE 
Donna  Kristoff,  OSU 


LANDSCAPE  AND  LECTIO 
Mary  Murray 

MERTON'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Anthony  Bannon 


"MY  NAME  IS  THAT  SKY": 
MERTON'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  NATURE 

Kathleen  Deignan,  SND 


SACRED  LANDSCAPE,  SACRED  SOULSCAPE: 
ROBERT  LAX  ON  PATMOS 
Steve  Georgiou 


MERTON,  TALBOTT 
&  CHADRAL  RINPOCHE 
Donald  Grayston 


Majid  Buell  &  the  Rumi  Society 


WORSHD? 

Patrick  Eastman  Basil  Pennington,  OCSO 


William  Paulsell 


For  INFORMATION  on  REGISTRATION  &  ACCOMMODATIONS:  Contact  the  Site  Coordinator, 
Judith  Hardcastle,  705  -  700  Chilco  Street,  Vancouver.  BC,  Canada  V6G  2R1;  email:  judithhardcastle@telus.net 
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Of  Many  Things 


America 


A  Jesuit  magazine 


SISTER  HELEN  PREJEAN,  author 
of  Dead  Man  Walking,  often 
stays  at  America  House  when 
she  comes  to  New  York.  She 
was  here  last  fall  for  the  opening  of  the 
opera  based  on  her  book,  which 
recounts  her  experiences  as  spiritual 
advisor  to  men  on  death  row.  What  we 
spoke  of,  though,  was  not  so  much  the 
opera,  but  her  present  and  future  writ- 
ing projects.  Her  next  book,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  2003  by  Random  House,  is 
tentatively  called  Impossible  Burden: 
Eyewitness  to  the  Death  Penalty. 

Like  her  first  book,  it  is  based  on 
her  experiences  accompanying  prison- 
ers waiting  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
two  who  figure  in  it  are  Dobie 
Williams,  executed  in  Louisiana  in 
1999,  and  Joseph  O'Dell,  a  Virginia 
prisoner  put  to  death  two  years  earlier. 
Sr.  Prejean's  accompaniment  of  Mr. 
O'Dell  led,  she  said,  to  a  personal 
interview  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who 
appealed  on  his  behalf.  The  book's 
title,  Impossible  Burden,  refers  to  the 
many  who  bear  the  burden  of  being 
involved  in  death-penalty  procedures. 
The  last  chapter,  she  observed,  has 
been  the  most  challenging  to  write. 
There  she  describes  the  whole  shift  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a 
shift  that  resulted  in  an  eventual 
change  in  the  catechism  itself,  which 
all  but  excludes  the  use  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

Prayer,  Sister  Helen  said,  figured 
greatly  in  the  writing  of  her  new  book. 
In  fact,  working  on  it  has  been  what 
she  called  "an  exercise  in  prayer, 
because  you  have  to  come  to  that  still- 
ness, that  waiting,  allowing  the  deepest 
truth  to  surface."  Although  it  was  what 
she  termed  a  grace  to  dive  deeply  into 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  two  exe- 
cuted men,  she  emphasized  that  it  was 

because  of  the  many  issues 
that  had  to  be  analyzed.  "There's  also  a 
need  to  move  to  a  deeper  level  of  com- 
passion for  all  the  people  involved  in 
death-penalty  situations" — a  compas- 
sion that  in  itself  can  weigh  heavily  on 
the  human  spirit.  She  gave  the  example 
of  jurors  who  must  decide  whether  a 
fellow  human  being  will  live  or  die. 
The  book  as  completed  thus  far 


was  written  over  the  past  three  sum- 
mers at  a  Cheyenne  reservation  in 
Montana.  A  Franciscan  sister  had 
invited  her  to  the  reservation,  an 
arrangement  that  allowed  Sister 
Prejean  to  work  undisturbed  in  a  sim- 
ple room  in  a  trailer.  At  the  same 
time,  she  was  able  to  explore  various 
aspects  of  Native  American  spirituali- 
ty. "Their  whole  approach  is  that  the 
spirit  of  God  the  creator  is  every- 
where, and  so  you  begin  to  look  at 
nature  in  a  new  way."  Her  experiences 
on  the  reservation  are  "probably  going 
to  be  another  unfolding  book,"  she 
said. 

That,  though,  stands  farther  in  the 
future.  The  book  that  lies  immediately 
ahead,  after  Impossible  Burden,  con- 
cerns her  presence  among  women  in 
Nicaragua,  to  be  published  by  Orbis 
Books.  Its  provisional  title  is  The 
Women  of  Batahola:  Struggles  of 
Survival  and  Adventure.  Batahola  is  a 
poor  barrio  in  Managua  where  several 
sisters  of  her  congregation — the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Medaille — are 
working.  But  having  been  translated 
into  dozens  of  languages  and  made 
into  a  film,  Dead  Man  Walking  is  likely 
to  remain  her  most  famous  book. 
Now,  she  said,  Tim  Robbins,  director 
of  the  film  version,  is  converting  it 
into  a  play,  to  be  produced  locally  by 
community  and  college  theaters 
around  the  country.  Its  influence  on 
people's  views  of  the  death  penalty 
will  thereby  be  expanded  still  further. 

Sister  Prejean  continues  to  travel 
extensively,  speaking  at  gatherings  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  the  Caribbean.  Despite  the  inten- 
sity of  her  writing  and  speaking  activi- 
ties, however,  she  has  continued  her 
accompaniment  work.  After  Dobie 
Williams  was  executed  three  years 
ago,  she  began  to  visit  another  con- 
demned prisoner  in  Louisiana, 
Manuel  Ortiz.  He  has  been  on  death 
row  for  1 1  years.  Convinced  of  his 
innocence,  she  predicts  that  he  will  be 
exonerated.  The  exoneration  of  more 
and  more  deadi-row  prisoners  is 
adding  impetus  to  advocates'  efforts  to 
end  capital  punishment. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 

Pacem  in  Terris 
40  Years  Later 

POPE  JOHN  PAUL  irs  message  for  this  year's 
World  Day  of  Peace,  Jan.  1,  2003,  anticipates 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Blessed  Pope  John 
XXffl's  landmark  encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris  in 
April.  At  a  time  when  the  world  seems  more 
troubled  than  at  any  time  since  the  collapse  of  Communism 
in  1989,  the  message  is  notable  for  its  endorsement  of  Pope 
John  XXffl's  visionary  agenda  for  peace.  Published  two 
months  before  Pope  John's  death  and  only  a  little  more  than 
six  months  into  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Pacem  in  Terris 
may  well  have  had  as  much  influence  on  the  church's  pres- 
ence in  the  world  as  any  piece  of  church  teaching  in  the 
20th  century,  including  the  council's  "Pastoral  Constitution 
on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World." 

John  XXIII  revolutionized  Catholic  social  teaching  by 
defining  the  substance  of  peace  in  terms  of  the  promotion, 
safeguarding  and  defense  of  human  rights.  As  a  result,  the 
church's  own  social  ministry  took  a  dramatic  turn,  actively 
defending  human  rights  in  conflicted  societies  from  Chile, 
through  Central  America  to  the  Philippines  and  South 
Korea — almost  anywhere  there  was  a  sizable  Catholic 
presence. 

Beginning  with  Chile's  Committee  for  Peace  (later  the 
Vicariate  for  Solidarity)  in  1973,  Catholic  human  rights 
offices  and  justice  and  peace  commissions  did  much  of  the 
early  leg  work  in  establishing  the  international  human 
rights  movement.  Catholic  leaders  from  Poland's  Lech 
Walesa  to  South  Korea's  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  East  Timor's 
Bishop  Carlos  Felipe  Ximenes  Belo  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  their  courageous  work  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  their  countrymen.  Others  won  the  martyr's 
crown.  Among  the  martyrs  for  human  dignity  may  be 
counted  El  Salvador's  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero, 
Guatemala's  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi  and  the  seven  victims 
murdered  last  September  at  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office  in 
Lahore,  Pakistan. 

Most  remarkable  in  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  appreciation  of 
the  encyclical  is  his  embrace  of  its  vision  of  peace.  Noting 
that  the  Berlin  Wall  had  been  erected  two  years  earlier  and 
that  only  six  months  earlier,  during  the  Cuban  missile  cri- 
sis, the  world  had  escaped  a  close  call  with  nuclear  war,  the 
pope  writes,  "Pope  John  XXIII  did  not  agree  with  those 
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who  claimed  peace  was  impossible.  With  his  encyclical, 
peace  in  all  its  demanding  truth  came  knocking  on  both 
sides  of  the  [Berlin]  Wall  and  of  all  the  other  dividing 
walls.  The  encyclical  spoke  to  everyone  of  their  belonging 
to  the  one  human  family,  and  shone  a  light  on  the  shared 
aspiration  of  people  everywhere  to  live  in  security,  justice 
and  hope  for  the  future." 

"Looking  at  the  present  and  into  the  future  with  eyes 
of  faith  and  reason,"  writes  the  pope,  "Blessed  John  XXUI 
discerned  deeper  currents  at  work"  than  the  international 
experts  of  the  day.  From  that  faith  perspective,  Pope  John 
Paul  40  years  later  continues  to  uphold  the  more  visionary 
and  controversial  ideas  advanced  in  Pacejti  in  Terris.  Most 
of  all,  he  continues  to  regard  the  United  Nations,  the 
whipping  boy  of  many,  as  a  necessary  requirement  of  "the 
universal  common  good."  "Is  this  not  the  time,"  he  asks, 
"for  all  to  work  together  for  a  new  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  family,  truly  capable  of  ensuring  peace 
and  harmony  between  peoples,  as  well  as  their  integral 
development?" 

Pope  John  Paul  also  rejects  the  notion  that  interna- 
tional relations  ought  to  be  a  "free  zone,"  governed  by 
interest  and  power,  "in  which  the  moral  law  holds  no 
sway."  He  levels  criticism  as  well  at  the  bankrupt  regional 
and  world  politics  affecting  the  Middle  East  and  the  Holy 
Land.  "Until  those  in  positions  of  responsibility,"  he 
writes,  "undergo  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  way  they  use 
their  power  and  go  about  securing  their  people's  welfare,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  progress  toward  peace  can  be 
made." 

in  the  holy  land,  as  elsewhere,  peace  is  threatened  "from 
commitments  made  and  then  not  honored."  The  pope  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  lack  of  implementation  of 
"promises  made  to  the  poor."  He  does  not  specify  the 
commitments  he  has  in  mind,  but  they  are  not  hard  to 
identify.  Agreed  targets  for  foreign  development  assistance, 
for  debt  relief,  and  for  landmine  removal  and  postwar 
reconstruction  from  Mozambique  to  Kosovo  to 
Afghanistan  have  been  repeatedly  underfunded  by  donor 
nations,  including  the  United  States. 

The  message's  title  captures  Pope  John  Paul's  intent.  It 
reads  "Pacem  in  Terns:  A  Permanent  Commitment."  The 
challenge  is  for  statesmen,  political  leaders  and  ordinary 
citizens,  Catholics  and  people  of  good  will,  to  make  good 
on  Pope  John's  vision  of  peace.  At  a  time  when  a  war 
against  terror  threatens  to  erode  their  resolve,  they  are 
called  steadfastly  to  defend  human  rights,  bolster  global 
institutions,  aid  the  poor  and  build  a  culture  of  peace. 
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POPE  ORDAINS  NEW  BISHOPS  IN  ST.  PETER'S  BASILICA.  Twelve  new  bishops  lie  in  front  of  the 
altar  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  presides  at  their  ordination  ceremony  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  on  Jan.  6. 
The  pope  told  the  bishops  the  mission  entrusted  to  them  is  "the  proclamation  of  the  saving  love  of 
God."  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Pope,  Other  Leaders  Urge  That 
War  With  Iraq  Be  Avoided 

As  war  clouds  darkened  the  coming  of  a 
new  year,  Pope  John  Paul  II  joined  other 
church  leaders  in  asking  that  a  U.S. -led 
war  be  avoided  with  Iraq.  In  a  year-end 
speech  to  Vatican  officials,  he  warned 
against  conflicts  "that  risk  exploding  again 
with  renewed  virulence."  In  his  subse- 
quent Christmas  message,  he  asked  that 
the  world  not  "yield  to  mistrust,  suspicion 
and  discouragement,  even  though  the 
tragic  reality  of  terrorism  feeds  uncertain- 
ties and  fears." 

Although  the  pope  did  not  mention 
Iraq  by  name,  it  clearly  appeared  to  be  on 
his  mind  as  he  cautioned  against  igniting 
a  new  and  avoidable  war.  In  the  days 
before  Christmas,  a  growing  chorus  of 
Vatican  officials  warned  against  resolving 
problems  with  Iraq  through  war. 

Archbishop  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the 
pope's  equivalent  of  a  foreign  minister, 
said  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
decide  by  itself  whether  Iraq  should  be 
attacked  if  it  failed  to  comply  with  U.N. 
resolutions  that  required  it  to  abandon  its 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Iraq  should 
live  up  to  its  U.N.  obligations  to  disarm, 
but  the  results  of  U.N.  inspections  in  Iraq 
should  be  studied  before  any  war  plans 
are  made,  he  said.  "The  use  of  weapons  is 
not  a  given,  and  moreover  a  preventative 
war  is  not  foreseen  by  the  U.N.  charter," 
he  said.  "A  single  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community  cannot  decide:  Tm 
doing  this  and  you  others  can  either  help 
me  or  stay  home,'"  said  Archbishop 
Tauran. 

Iraqi-born  Chaldean  Bishop  Ibrahim 
N.  Ibrahim,  now  living  in  Michigan, 
asked  all  U.S.  bishops  to  speak  out 
strongly  "from  the  pulpit,  every  bishop  in 
his  cathedral,  to  tell  the  people  we  should 
not  go  to  war  in  Iraq  at  this  time."  There 
are  about  160,000  Chaldean  Catholics  in 
the  United  States.  The  Chaldean  Church 
traces  its  origins  to  Iraq  and  is  based 
there.  The  700,000  Chaldean  Catholics  in 
Iraq  make  up  about  75  percent  of  the 
country's  Christians. 


Two-Fifths  of  Nuns  Experienced 
Abuse/Harassment 

As  many  as  two-fifths  of  U.S.  nuns  may 
have  experienced  some  form  of  sexual 
abuse  as  children  or  sexual  abuse, 
exploitation  or  harassment  as  adults, 
according  to  a  national  study  conducted 
by  a  team  of  specialists  at  St.  Louis 
University.  The  team  found  that  many 
nuns  who  experienced  such  abuse  con- 
nected that  experience  with  feelings  of 
anger,  shame,  anxiety,  confusion  and 
depression  and  with  difficulty  praying  and 
working.  Some  had  considered  leaving 
religious  life  or  leaving  the  church  follow- 
ing such  an  experience. 

The  results  of  the  study,  conducted  in 
1996,  were  fully  reported  in  two  scholarly 
professional  journals  in  1 998  but  did  not 
receive  wide  public  attention  until  The  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  did  a  story  on  the 
study  on  Jan.  5  of  this  year. 

Precious  Blood  Sister  Andree  Fries, 
who  was  president  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious  at  the 
time  of  the  study,  told  Catholic  News 


Service  the  results  "were  not  a  big  sur- 
prise" to  communities  of  nuns,  because 
"all  of  us  had  been  dealing  with  the  after- 
effects" of  sexual  abuse  experienced  by 
community  members,  especially  those 
abused  as  children. 

Donna  Markham,  O.P.,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  L.C.W.R.  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Southdown  Institute  near 
Toronto,  a  treatment  center  for  clergy 
and  religious  with  psychological  or  emo- 
tional problems,  said  the  study  "provided 
empirical  support  to  the  fact  that  women 
religious  are  subjects  of  the  same  types  of 
abuse  and  exploitation  as  women  in  gen- 
eral.... The  negative  impact  of  abuse  and 
exploitation  on  women  religious  is  funda- 
mentally no  different  from  the  impact  of 
such  behavior  on  any  woman." 

The  researchers  from  Jesuit-run  St. 
Louis  University  were  John  T.  Chibnall, 
a  psychiatry  professor;  M.  Ann  Wolf, 
then  a  graduate  theology  student;  and 
Paul  N.  Duckro,  a  now-retired  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Community  and 
Family  Medicine  and  a  specialist  in  the 
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interface  of  psychology,  medicine,  reli- 
gion and  spirituality.  The  study  was  based 
on  responses  to  a  detailed  questionnaire 
by  1,164  women  religious. 

One  notable  finding  was  that  only  18.6 
percent  of  the  women  religious  surveyed 
reported  having  been  sexually  abused  or 
harassed  as  a  child— a  figure  well  below 
die  30  percent  to  40  percent  range  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse/harassment  found 
in  many  other  studies  of  U.S.  female  pop- 
ulations. Most  of  the  nuns  who  experi- 
enced abuse  as  a  child  said  the  abuser  was 
a  male  relative  or  family  friend,  but  6  per- 
cent of  the  abusers  were  reported  to  have 
been  priests  and  3.2  percent  nuns. 

When  the  sisters  were  asked  about 
experiences  of  sexual  exploitation  as  an 
adult — defined  as  a  violation  of  profes- 
sional ethics  in  relationships  such  as 
teacher-student,  counselor-client,  doctor- 
patient  or  confessor-penitent — only  11.5 
percent  reported  such  experiences. 

The  study  also  found  a  lower  incidence 
of  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace 
among  women  religious  than  is  found 
among  women  in  general.  Only  9.3  per- 
cent of  the  women  religious  reported  such 
experiences,  while  studies  of  lay  women 
have  come  up  with  figures  ranging  from 
40  percent  to  70  percent. 

The  study  also  asked  about  sexual 
harassment  by  nuns  in  their  own  commu- 
nities and  about  any  other  form  of  sexual 
abuse  not  covered  in  the  other  categories. 
Of  the  respondents,  11.1  percent  reported 
such  intracommunity  sexual  harassment 
and  13.3  percent  reported  experiencing 
some  sort  of  sexual  abuse  other  than  child 
abuse,  sexual  exploitation  or  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  work  or  community  context. 
The  researchers  found  that  nuns  who  had 
been  sexually  abused  as  children  were 
more  likely  to  experience  abuse,  exploita- 
tion or  harassment  as  adults. 


California  Dioceses  Face 
Hundreds  of  Lawsuits 

A  new  California  law,  which  took  effect 
Jan.  1,  gives  alleged  clergy  abuse  victims  a 
one-year  window  to  sue  church  institu- 
tions, regardless  of  how  long  ago  the 
alleged  abuse  occurred.  The  first  lawsuits 
under  the  new  California  law  were  filed 
Jan.  2  against  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Francisco,  the  dioceses  of  Oakland  and 
San  Jose  and  the  Order  of  Friar  Servants 


of  Mary,  better  known  as  the  Servites. 
David  Drivon,  an  attorney  in  Stockton 
whose  firm  is  representing  about  250 
alleged  victims,  has  predicted  that  500 
such  lawsuits  will  be  filed  in  California 
during  the  one-year  suspension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

Attorneys  for  the  Diocese  of  Orange 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 
entered  into  negotiations  in  late 
December  with  attorneys  for  more  than 
100  alleged  victims  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
process  that  would  lead  to  a  mediated 
settlement  of  all  cases.  Tod  Tamberg, 
spokesman  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  said  on  Jan.  2,  "The  archdiocese 
believes  that  settling  these  cases  through 
mediation  is  certainly  preferable  to  con- 
flict." 

Before  the  new  law  took  effect  the 
state's  bishops  issued  a  joint  pastoral  let- 
ter, distributed  or  read  in  churches 
throughout  California  on  Dec.  7  and  8, 
warning  Catholics  to  expect  large  num- 
bers of  lawsuits  and  highlighting  the  risk 
that  amid  authentic  claims  there  also  may 
be  some  fraudulent  ones.  "Some  of  the 
lawsuits  may  involve  the  revival  of  already 
settled  cases  and  some  may  involve 
alleged  perpetrators  and  witnesses  long 
since  dead.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
ascertain  the  truth,"  the  bishops  wrote. 


Up  to  33  U.S.  Bishops  Could 
Retire  for  Age  Reasons  in  2003 

When  Bishop  William  R.  Houck  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  retired  on  Jan.  3,  he  was 
the  first  of  as  many  as  33  active  U.S. 
bishops  who  could  retire  because  of  age 
in  2003.  The  age-75  rule,  which  imple- 
mented a  policy  established  by  the 
world's  bishops  in  1965  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  was  incorporated  into 
general  church  law  for  the  Latin  Church 
in  1983  and  for  the  Eastern  Catholic 
churches  in  1991.  The  pope  may  refuse  a 
bishop's  resignation  or  delay  accepting  it. 
Pope  Paul  rarely  did  so,  but  in  recent 
years  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  increasingly 
kept  bishops  active  beyond  their  75th 
birthday.  Of  the  17  active  U.S.  bishops 
who  turned  75  in  2002,  he  allowed  only 
five  to  retire  that  year.  As  2002  ended,  18 
active  U.S.  bishops  were  already  over  75. 
There  are  15  more  whose  75  th  birthday 
is  coming  in  2003.  [For  a  list  of  the  bish- 


ops, see  Signs  of  the  Times  for  this  issue 
at  americamagazine.org.] 


Hindu  Organization  Tells  Indian 
President  to  Avoid  Jesuit  Meeting 

A  prominent  Indian  Hindu  organization 
said  a  planned  presidential  speech  at  a 
Jesuit  meeting  would  legitimize  a  "violent 
Christian  denomination."  Kupholly 
Sitaramayah  Sudarshan,  head  of  the 
national  volunteer  corps,  known  by  its 
Hindi  acronym  R.S.S.,  advised  President 
Avul  Pakir  Jainulabdeen  Abdul  Kalam  not 
to  address  a  Jesuit-sponsored  meeting  in 
Calcutta  because,  he  said,  the  order  has 
taken  an  oath  that  "prescribes  violent  and 
barbaric  means  to  decimate  all  those  who 
do  not  follow  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion," according  to  a  report  by  UCA 
News. 

The  volunteer  corps  clarified  in  a  state- 
ment issued  on  Jan.  1  that  it  does  not 
question  Kalam's  decision  to  open  the 
meeting  but  fears  the  president's  presence 
there  would  legitimize  the  Jesuits'  activi- 
ties in  India.  The  volunteer  corps  is  an 
umbrella  organization  for  various  Hindu 
groups  trying  to  turn  India  into  a  theo- 
cratic Hindu  nation.  Lisbert  D'Souza, 
Jesuit  provincial  of  South  Asia,  accused 
the  Hindu  group  of  showing  "scant 
regard  for  the  truth." 

Some  500  people  from  1 2  countries  are 
expected  to  attend  the  World  Jesuit 
Alumni  Congress  in  Calcutta  on  Jan.  21- 
24.  Its  Indian  coordinator,  Herman 
Castelino,  S.J.,  said  that  Kalam  was  invit- 
ed because  he  is  an  alumnus  of  Jesuit-run 
St.  Joseph's  College  in  Tiruchirappalli, 
southern  India.  The  congress,  he  said,  is 
not  a  meeting  of  Christians  or  Jesuits,  but 
of  former  Jesuit  students,  "in  this  case 
most  of  them  Hindus."  Earlier  congresses 
were  held  in  Australia,  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  this  would  be  the  first  such 
meeting  in  Asia. 

The  Hindustan  Times  newspaper 
described  the  controversy  as  a  "regret- 
table" and  "disruptive  campaign"  by 
right-wing  Hindu  groups  to  "tar  minority 
communities  with  the  brush  of  suspicion." 
In  an  editorial  on  Dec.  31,  the  paper  dis- 
missed as  "unacceptable"  what  it  called 
the  volunteer  corps's  attempt  to  "virtually 
coerce"  the  country's  highest  office-hold- 
er "to  follow  its  dictates."  The  editorial 
said  Sudarshan's  "stiflingly  narrow  under- 
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FOREIGN  WORKER  LIGHTS  CANDLE  FOR  TEL  AVIV  BOMBING  VICTIMS.  A  Catholic  Filipino  woman 
who  works  in  Israel,  Hazel  Cutin,  lights  a  memorial  candle  in  Tel  Aviv  on  Jan.  6  under  an  Israeli 
newspaper  clipping  about  the  double  suicide  bombings  the  night  before.  At  least  23  people  died  in 
two  separate  but  nearby  attacks  in  the  Israeli  city.  A  Palestinian  militant  group  claimed  responsibil- 
ity. (CNS  photo  by  Debbie  Hill) 


standing  of  life"  comes  amid  "a  concerted 
attempt"  by  right-wing  Hindu  groups  to 
"corner  minorities  and  falsely  portray 
them  as  untrustworthy." 

The  All  India  Christian  Council,  an 
ecumenical  body,  condemned  Sudarshan's 
"blasphemous  speech  against  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  institutions"  and 
noted  that  the  volunteer  corps  chief  had 
made  such  statements  throughout  the  past 
year. 

In  recent  years,  India,  which  has  a 
majority  Hindu  population,  has  been  the 
scene  of  interreligious  violence.  Small 
groups  of  Hindu  fundamentalists  have 
made  numerous  attacks  on  Christians  and 
their  places  of  worship. 


Vatican  to  Open  Pre-World  War  II 

Archives 

On  Feb.  1 5  the  Vatican  will  open  to 
scholars  its  archival  records  relating  to 
Vatican-German  relations  leading  up  to 
World  War  II.  The  early  release  of  part 
of  the  archival  material  relating  to  one 
historical  period  is  unusual;  the  Vatican 
typically  opens  the  documents  for  an 
entire  pontificate.  The  archival  docu- 
ments that  will  be  made  available  cover 
the  period  1922-39,  in  which  Cardinal 


Eugenio  Pacelli,  the  future  Pope  Pius 
XII,  served  first  as  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  then  as  secretary  of  state.  They 
include  more  than  600  folders  that  came 
from  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State  and 
the  Vatican  embassies  in  Berlin  and 
Bavaria.  About  four  years'  worth  of  docu- 
ments were  destroyed  in  1945  when  the 
Vatican  Embassy  in  Berlin  caught  fire 
during  an  Allied  bombing. 


Vatican  Criticizes  U.S.  Blocking  of 
W.T.O.  Deal  on  Medicine 

A  top  Vatican  diplomat  criticized  the  U.S. 
position  blocking  a  world  trade  deal  aimed 
at  ensuring  access  to  cheaper  medicines 
for  poorer  countries  facing  health  crises 
like  AIDS,  malaria  and  tuberculosis.  "The 
true  victims  will  be  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,"  said  Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin, 
head  of  die  Vatican's  observer  mission  to 
the  World  Trade  Organization. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  pharmaceuticals,  was  the  only 
country  in  the  144-state  World  Trade 
Organization  that  refused  to  budge  on  its 
objections  to  the  proposed  deal  as  the 
Dec.  20  deadline  passed.  U.S.  trade  dele- 
gates said  they  wanted  clearer  limits  on 
what  diseases  would  be  covered  by  the 


accord.  W.T.O.  officials  hope  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  mid-February  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  organization's  general 
council. 

Archbishop  Martin  said  the  Vatican  was 
critical  of  the  U.S.  position  for  humanitar- 
ian and  ethical  reasons.  He  said  the  church 
holds  that  private  property  rights,  includ- 
ing intellectual  property  rights,  are  impor- 
tant but  are  held  under  a  "social  mort- 
gage" and  are  trumped  by  grave  social 
needs  like  life-saving  health  care. 


News  Briefs 

•  At  least  25  priests,  religious  and  lay  mis- 
sionaries— including  10  in  Colombia — 
were  killed  in  mission  territories  during 
2002,  said  Fides,  the  Vatican's  missionary 
news  agency.  Most  of  the  killings  took 
place  in  Latin  America,  where  1 3  church 
workers  died,  and  in  Africa,  which  count- 
ed 10. 

•  An  assortment  of  New  York  Catholic 
and  Baptist  organizations  filed  suit  against 
the  state  on  Dec.  30  seeking  to  stop  a  new 
law  that  would  force  religious  employers 
to  provide  contraceptives  for  employees. 

•  East  Timorese  Bishop  Basilio  do 
Nascimento  has  apologized  to  the  coun- 
try's Muslim  community  for  the  involve- 
ment of  Catholics  in  an  attack  on  a 
mosque  in  early  December. 

•  Executive  orders  signed  by  President 
Bush  on  Dec.  1 3  say  faith-based  organiza- 
tions applying  for  federal  contracts  or 
grants  cannot  be  denied  funds  simply 
because  they  have  a  religious  word  in 
their  name,  display  religious  symbols  on 
their  walls  or  hire  employees  based  on 
religious  beliefs.  The  orders  continue  to 
ban  overt  proselytizing  in  government- 
funded  programs  and  emphasize  that  "no 
funds  will  be  used  to  directly  support 
inherently  religious  activities." 

•  The  Los  Angeles  archdiocesan 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs 
office,  which  was  to  be  closed  because  of 
budget  cuts,  has  been  saved  through  the 
generosity  of  an  anonymous,  non- 
Catholic  benefactor  whose  gift  funds  it 
through  June  2005. 

•  Kenya's  Catholic  bishops  have  hailed  as 
fair  and  transparent  the  country's  recently 
concluded  elections  in  which  voters  chose 
the  country's  first  Catholic  president, 
Mwai  Kibaki. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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fVTWo  Flags  Side  by  Side 
LiuHigh  Above  the  Altar 

C  More  and  more  I  find  myself 
suspicious  of  Rome  and  Washington 
alike.  5 


FOR  A  LIFELONG  MEMBER  of 
a  large  institution,  at  what 
point  does  a  stance  of  healthy 
dissent  toward  that  institution 
become  a  full-fledged  breach? 
For  a  dozen  years  or  so  I've  lived  in  a 
state  of  tension  with  the  two  most  ele- 
mental institutions  in  my  upbringing, 
the  church  and  the  state.  My  experience 
is  not  unique.  I  know  countless  others 
who  happily  grew  up  in  the  ways  of  the 
church  and  the  nation,  who  recited  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  and  the  Nicene 
Creed,  who  cannot  remember  a  time 
before  they  felt  the  secure  embrace  of 
their  Catholic  and  American  identities. 

In  fact,  the  two  went  hand  in  hand  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  When  I  conjure  up 
images  of  the  parish  church  of  my  youth, 
one  of  the  most  enduring  images  is  of 
two  flags  hanging  side  by  side  high  above 
the  altar — the  American  flag  and  the  flag 
of  the  Vatican.  What  I  felt  when  seeing 
those  two  emblems  together  was  pride 
and  something  more  basic — a  deep-seat- 
ed identification  with  all  that  is  good  and 
right  and  godly.  Church  and  country, 
faith  and  nationality — the  flags  symbol- 
ized twin  truths  about  myself,  unassail- 
able pillars  of  strength  and  substance  so 
much  larger  than  myself  that  I  could,  I 
fervently  believed,  spend  a  lifetime  pon- 
dering them. 

Discovering  the  folly  of  youthful 
dreams  and  the  fallibility  of  childhood 
idols  is  a  needful  rite  of  passage  into 
adulthood  and  ought  not  be  lamented.  I 
easily  relinquished  my  dream  of  being  a 
pro  football  player  and  quickly  forgot 
the  pain  of  being  dumped  by  a  certain 
high  school  junior  with  whom  I  believed 
I  had  found  true  love.  The  trouble  is, 


unlike  these  temporary  sources  of  identi- 
ty, my  membership  in  the  Catholic 
Church  and  my  American  citizenship 
cannot  be  casually  cast  off  when  they 
lose  their  luster. 

In  the  wake  of  recent  months' 
events,  I  find  myself  increasingly  at  odds 
with  those  two  seminal  institutions 
under  whose  flags  I  was  reared.  More 
and  more  I  find  myself  suspicious  of 
nearly  every  dictate  from  Rome  and 
Washington  alike,  shaking  my  head  at 
the  righteous  claims  and  pronounce- 
ments by  Air.  President  or  Mr.  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  His  Eminence.  For 
instance,  Saddam  Hussein  is,  by  all 
accounts,  an  irredeemably  heinous  thug, 
but  my  outrage  toward  him  is  less  pas- 
sionate than  my  disappointment  and  dis- 
dain toward  my  own  country's  bellicose 
and  hypocritical  grandstanding  on  the 
issues  of  weapons  and  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty.  Similarly,  while  I  loathe  the 
ways  in  which  Muslim  extremists  play 
out  their  equation  between  religion  and 
jihad,  I  feel  more  deeply  the  pain  caused 
by  a  church  hierarchy  that  sees  itself  as 
unaccountable  to  laity  and  priests. 

Abuse  of  power  in  institutions  of 
which  I  am  a  part,  institutions  whose 
goodness  I  was  raised  to  trust,  is  far  more 
riling  to  me  because  it  is  closer,  more 
personal.  I  am  implicated  in  its  failure 
just  as  indelibly  as  I  am  indebted  to  its 
success.  When  church  leaders,  for 
instance,  fail  to  take  responsibility  for 
abuses  of  power,  regarding  themselves  as 
above  the  people  and  above  reproach,  I 
feel  even  more  outraged  on  behalf  of  the 
countless  laypeople  and  priests  who  have 
worked  tirelessly  in  the  name  of  the 
church.  North  Korea  is  recognized  uni- 


versally as  one  of  the  most  unenlight- 
ened and  oppressive  regimes  in  modern 
history;  but  when  I  see  the  leaders  of  my 
country,  which  recently  announced  that 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  any 
weapon  in  its  arsenal  to  defend  itself, 
chastising  North  Korea  for  reactivating  a 
nuclear  facility,  I  wonder  just  how 
enlightened  we  really  are. 

My  question — by  no  means  a  new 
one — is,  how  does  one  live  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye?  The  obvious  answer  is,  either 
opt  out  or  work  for  change  from  within. 
I  have  tried  both.  Let's  just  say  I  have  too 
many  roots  both  in  my  Catholicism  and 
in  this  country  to  abandon  either  one; 
and  I  do  work  for  change,  albeit  in  bare- 
ly perceptible  ways.  So  now  what?  The 
larger  problems  that  I  have  with  both  the 
institutions  in  question  are  not  about  to 
change — perhaps  never  will. 

The  real  question  may  be  more  con- 
stitutional than  institutional.  That  is,  it's 
not  so  much,  how  do  I  live  with  this  pope 
or  that  cardinal,  this  president  or  that 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  but  rather 
how  do  I  live  with  imperfection.  (Now 
there's  a  softball  for  my  friends  and  fam- 
ily to  hit  out  of  the  park.)  Having  a  crit- 
ical disposition  brings  a  discerning  and 
restless  temperament  to  every  aspect  of 
one's  experience,  including  the  most 
trivial  observations  I  may  make  in  a 
supermarket  checkout  line. 

As  usual,  tidy  answers  to  this 
predicament  are  beyond  my  ken.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  tension  and  dissent 
are  the  voices  of  yearning,  and  the  pos- 
sibility for  knowing  deep  happiness  and 
deep  yearning  at  the  same  time  is  part 
of  what  imbues  a  people  and  a  faith  with 
an  inexhaustible  complexity.  It  is  the 
propensity  to  mine  and  celebrate  this 
complexity  that  makes  me  who  I  am; 
and  it  is  the  freedom  to  do  so  that 
makes  me,  still,  an  American  Catholic. 
Learning  to  see  the  state  of  tension  as  a 
state  of  grace,  feeling  in  dissent  the 
woof  and  warp  of  my  humanness,  striv- 
ing to  appreciate  more  deeply  the  gifts 
of  faith  and  freedom  that  I  was  given  at 
birth — these  are  steps  I  can  take.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  they  seldom  feel  partic- 
ularly satisfying  or  just.  And  I'm  not 
sure  I  know  what  would. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Members  of  the  Security  Council  discuss  arms  inspections  and  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  Iraq  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  on  Oct.  16,  2002. 


Diplomacy:  Still  Our 
First  Line  of  Defense 

-  BY  ANTHONY  QUAINTON  - 

The  euphoria  surrounding  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell's  success- 
ful effort  last  November  to  negotiate  a  unanimous  Security  Council  res- 
olution on  Iraq  has  already  dissipated.  Having  herded  the  cats  and  mice 
on  the  Security  Council  into  unlikely  unanimity,  Secretary  Powell 
enjoyed  almost  universal  praise  for  the  success  of  his  patient  diplomatic 
efforts.  The  media  described  die  outcome:  peace  got  a  new  lease  on  life;  war  was  averted 
or  at  least  postponed.  Diplomacy  enjoyed  a  brief  popular  renaissance  and  a  respite  from 


ANTHONY  QUAINTON  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National  Policy 
Association  and  a  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Kuwait,  Nicaragua  and  Peru. 
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:.  Already  criticisms  of  Blix  have  begun  to  surface,  sug- 
ting  that  he,  like  all  diplomats,  is  feckless,  unconstrained 
)rinciple  and  more  concerned  with  consensus  than  results, 
willingness  to  take  into  account  the  sensitivities  of  his 
\i  interlocutors  is  criticized  as  appeasement;  his  low  pro- 
somewhat  understated  style  and  his  cautious,  business- 
approach  to  his  mission  are  described  as  weaknesses,  even 
ugh  his  commitment  to  a  tough,  effective  inspection 
ime  seems  clear.  But  plainly  he  is  no  Neville  Chamberlain 
claiming  the  arrival  of  "peace  in  our  time." 
How  did  diplomacy  get  such  a  dubious  reputation? 
tlomacy,  or  rather  diplomats,  have  never  enjoyed  great 
lularity  in  the  United  States.  The  stereotype  of  cookie- 
hing,  effete  elitists  has  long  been  perpetrated  in  the  press, 
novies  and  on  television.  Diplomats  are  known  to  prefer 
mpagne  to  Bourbon  and  branch  water  and  to  fall  too  eas- 
mder  the  spell  of  their  interlocutors,  victims  of  that  dread 
:ase  "localitis."  They  are  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  a 
scular  defense  of  U.S.  interests.  Senator  Henry  Wooten's 
h-century  characterization  of  them  as  men  sent  abroad  to 
:or  the  good  of  their  country  is  widely  believed,  with  the 
lit  that  far  too  often,  American  diplomats  are  seen  as 
ilicitous,  if  not  outright  disloyal.  The  State  Department's 
bists,  for  example,  are  often  lumped  together  in  this  cate- 
y  of  spineless,  unpatriotic  public  servants  who  are  pre- 
;d  to  abandon  Israel  and  America's  interests.  Failure  to 


Will  You  ...  Reawaken  Faith, 
Restore  Hope  and  Reveal  Love? 


Since  1947,  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need 
has  served  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
world,  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
Catholics  are  suffering. 

Each  year,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Vatican,  we  carry  out  more  than 
5,000  projects  in  over  150  countries 
around  the  globe,  through: 


Church  Construction 
Bible  and  Catechism  Program 
Transportation 
Educational  Scholarships 
Relief  for  Refugees 
Religious  Broadcasting 
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Please  help  us  reach  out  to  our 
suffering  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ  through  your  prayers  and 
financial  support. 
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the  almost  universal  disdain  and  criticism  that  columnists  and 
policy  makers  alike  had  heaped  upon  it  over  recent  months. 

We  have  been  reminded  again,  as  that  tortuous  process 
played  itself  out,  that  successful  diplomacy  requires  compro- 
mises. Both  sides  have  to  abandon  initial  demands.  Both  sides 
have  to  accept  imperfect  outcomes.  Obligations  are  imposed 
on  both.  Participants  must  see  gain,  if  not  unconditional  vic- 
tory, from  the  result.  And  so  it  was  in  New  York.  The  United 
States  got  what  it  wanted  in  terms  of  a  tough,  clear  mandate 
for  inspections  and  the  recognition  of  Iraq's  material  breach 
of  previous  resolutions.  Other  members  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing some  of  the  most  egregiously  exigent  inspection  condi- 
tions and  deleted  any  automaticity  with  regard  to  future  use 
of  force.  But  the  administration  hawks  have  come  to  realize 
that  this  was  no  free  ride  for  the  United  States.  We  have  had 
to  accept  the  constraints  inherent  in  that  diplomatic  success. 
In  practical  terms,  we  are  less  free  to  take  unilateral  action 
than  we  were  before. 

As  a  result  of  this  ambiguous  outcome,  enthusiasm  for 
diplomacy,  already  weak  on  the  conservative  right,  has  further 
weakened.  Few  now  speak  of  diplomacy  as  the  answer  to  the 
Iraqi  conundrum.  Attention  has  shifted  from  America's  num- 
ber one  diplomat,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  department 
of  diplomats  he  leads  to  the  new  head  of  the  United  Nations 
Monitoring,  Verification  and  Inspection  Committee 
(Unmovic),  the  experienced  senior  Swedish  diplomat  Hans 
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Blix.  Already  criticisms  of  Blix  have  begun  to  surface,  sug- 
gesting that  he,  like  all  diplomats,  is  feckless,  unconstrained 
by  principle  and  more  concerned  with  consensus  than  results. 
His  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  sensitivities  of  his 
Iraqi  interlocutors  is  criticized  as  appeasement;  his  low  pro- 
file, somewhat  understated  style  and  his  cautious,  business- 
like approach  to  his  mission  are  described  as  weaknesses,  even 
though  his  commitment  to  a  tough,  effective  inspection 
regime  seems  clear.  But  plainly  he  is  no  Neville  Chamberlain 
proclaiming  the  arrival  of  "peace  in  our  time." 

How  did  diplomacy  get  such  a  dubious  reputation? 
Diplomacy,  or  rather  diplomats,  have  never  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  United  States.  The  stereotype  of  cookie- 
pushing,  effete  elitists  has  long  been  perpetrated  in  the  press, 
in  movies  and  on  television.  Diplomats  are  known  to  prefer 
champagne  to  Bourbon  and  branch  water  and  to  fall  too  eas- 
ily under  the  spell  of  their  interlocutors,  victims  of  that  dread 
disease  "localitis."  They  are  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  a 
muscular  defense  of  U.S.  interests.  Senator  Henry  Wooten's 
1 8th-century  characterization  of  them  as  men  sent  abroad  to 
lie  for  the  good  of  their  country  is  widely  believed,  with  the 
result  that  far  too  often,  American  diplomats  are  seen  as 
duplicitous,  if  not  outright  disloyal.  The  State  Department's 
Arabists,  for  example,  are  often  lumped  together  in  this  cate- 
gory of  spineless,  unpatriotic  public  servants  who  are  pre- 
pared to  abandon  Israel  and  America's  interests.  Failure  to 
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achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  more  often  mentioned 
than  successes  in  the  cold  war,  in  Panama  or  at  Camp  David 
and  Dayton. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz  (1780-183 1),  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  all  writers  on  military  strategy,  once  asserted  that 
war  is  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  political  action 
(i.e.,  diplomacy)  by  other  means.  The  hawks  now  argue  that 
soldiers  must  now  take  over  where  diplomats  have  failed. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  we  need  diplomacy  today  more 
than  ever,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  Middle 
East,  that  constitutes  the  western  end  of  the  "axis  of  evil." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  Unmovic  inspections, 
American  diplomats  are  going  to  be  called  on  to  be  ever 
more  active  in  carrying  out  their  traditional  roles  of  report- 
ing, representation  and  negotiation.  Building  a  consensus 
for  a  military  response  from  the  Security  Council,  should 
the  inspection  regime  fail  or  falter,  will  require  extraordi- 
nary diplomatic  efforts,  both  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  and  in  capitals  around  the  world.  Obtaining  commit- 
ments for  an  allied  war  effort  or  for  an  eventual  peace-keep- 
ing and  reconstruction  effort  will  be  equally  daunting.  But 
that,  in  fact,  is  what  diplomacy  is  all  about.  It  is  the  art  of 
persuading  others  through  a  patient  process  of  give-and- 
take  to  adopt  measures  congruent  or  consistent  with  one's 
own  national  objectives.  The  purposeful  use  of  carrots  and 
sticks  will  be  essential.  Diplomacy  is  an  art  form  that 


requires  professionals  with  extensive  language  and  area 
skills,  the  ability  to  communicate  complex  messages  without 
ambiguity  and  a  deep  commitment  to  American  values  and 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  many  such  men  and  women  in  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service. 

But  even  if  war  is  averted,  either  because  the  inspec- 
tions succeed  in  destroying  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  or  because  the  Iraqi  regime  self-destructs 
under  external  political  and  economic  pressure,  diplomacy 
will  have'a  vital  ongoing  role.  Sanctions  will  have  to  be 
lifted  or  modified,  political  tactics  changed  and  investment 
and  trade  expanded.  Under  either  scenario,  the  United 
States,  rich  and  powerful  though  it  is,  cannot  do  it  all 
alone.  We  will  need  partners.  They  will  have  to  be  wooed, 
cajoled,  courted  and  persuaded.  Diplomats  will  have  to  do 
the  heavy  lifting.  This  is  not  something  that  soldiers  either 
want  to  do  or  can  do. 

But  American  diplomats  have  other  vital  roles  to  play. 
Whatever  transpires,  they  will  be  a  critical  source  of  infor- 
mation for  our  government.  They  will  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  efforts  to  project  America's  image  to  cultures,  soci- 
eties and  institutions  that  may  be  deeply  suspicious  of  our 
motives,  values  and  staying  power. 

On  the  first  score,  Washington  cannot  make  rational 
policy  choices  without  a  wide  range  of  data  about  the  coun- 
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tries  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  that  we  wish  to  influ- 
ence. American  diplomats  on  the  ground  will  be  expected  to 
report  in  depth  about  the  attitudes,  policies  and  inclinations 
of  governments  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  beyond, 
and  about  the  political  and  social  pressures  that  those  gov- 
ernments face  as  they  make  their  decisions  to  support  or 
oppose  the  United  States.  In  the  1 980  s  in  Central  America, 
one  of  our  embassies  was  asked  by  the  White  House  to 
increase  its  reporting  of  "bad  news."  According  to  the 
WTiite  House,  the  President's  policy  needed  bad  news  if  it 
was  to  succeed.  The  answer  was  clear  and  unequivocal. 
Diplomats  report  all  of  the  news,  both  good  and  bad. 
Without  comprehensive  reporting  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground,  Washington  is  unlikely  to  make  sound  policy.  Good 
information  is  the  basis  for  good  policy. 

Unfortunately  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
operate  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
backs.  America  is  not  present  in  Baghdad, 
or  Teheran  or  Tripoli.  What  we  know 
must  come  from  intelligence  or  third 
country  sources.  These,  of  course,  are 
enormously  useful,  but  they  require  poli- 
cy makers  to  see  and  interpret  the  policies 
of  both  our  friends  and  foes  largely 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  not  our  own. 
Unfortunately  for  many  years,  in  adminis- 
trations of  both  political  parties,  we  have 
come  to  regard  an  American  diplomatic 
presence  as  a  reward  for  good,  or  at  least 
acceptable,  behavior.  Our  regional  adver- 
saries, such  as  North  Korea,  or  Iran,  Iraq 
or  Cuba  have  been  "punished"  for  their 
misdeeds  by  the  withdrawal  of  American 
diplomats.  The  result  is  that  we  have  lim- 
ited reliable,  firsthand  information  about 
these  countries  and  few  channels  for 
directly  interacting  with  them.  We  are  the 
losers  more  than  they. 

An  equally  serious  problem  is  the  fact 
that,  because  diplomats  are  not  on  the 
ground,  we  are  thereby  inhibited  from 
influencing  nongovernmental  entities.  An 
increasingly  important  aspect  of  America's 
interaction  with  the  world  is  what  is  now 
know  as  "public  diplomacy":  the  effort  to 
affect  political,  social  and  economic 
groups  in  a  foreign  society  in  ways  that 
enhance  their  understanding  of  our  poli- 
cies, sympathy  for  our  motives  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  strengths  and  values  of  our 
democratic  society.  Today  civil  society  is 
as  important  a  source  of  power  as  formal 


government  structures.  Dropping  leaflets  over  potential 
battle  zones,  or  even  broadcasting  rock  music  programs 
laced  with  U.S. -generated  news  is  no  substitute  for  direct 
interaction  with  people  and  institutions. 

Clearly,  as  the  Iraqi  crisis  plays  out,  we  will  need  to  step 
up  our  public  as  well  as  traditional  diplomacy  throughout 
the  Middle  East,  in  the  Muslim  world  at  large  and  with 
friends  and  foes  on  every  continent.  Telling  America's  story 
will  have  new  relevance  and  new  urgency.  Maintaining 
alliances,  building  coalitions  and  marshalling  resources  will 
take  on  ever  greater  saliency.  Diplomacy  will  continue  to  be, 
not  only  America's  first  line  of  defense,  but  also  its  first  line 
of  offense  in  a  world  of  uncertain  challenges  and  continuing 
risks. 
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Real  Prevention: 
Alternatives  to  Force 


Many  critiques  miss  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  policy  of  preventive 
use  of  force:  its  ineffectiveness,    by  maryann  cusimano  love 


WILL  MILITARY  FORCE  WORK 
to  prevent  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion? The  Bush  administra- 
tion's National  Security  Strategy  issued  last 
fall  states  that  the  United  States  will  not  hes- 
itate to  act  alone,  if  necessary,  to  destroy 
threats  abroad  before  they  reach  U.S.  bor- 
ders. In  the  document's  words,  the  United 
States  asserts  its  prerogative  "to  exercise  our 
right  of  self-defense  by  acting  pre-emptive- 
ly." In  some  grave  cases,  the  United  States 
moves  beyond  traditional  notions  of  self 
defense,  attacking  first  "to  forestall  or  pre- 
vent hostile  acts"  by  adversaries. 

The  strategy's  embrace  of  the  preventive 
use  of  force  has  been  widely  faulted  as  being 
illegal,  immoral  and  destabilizing.  The 
administration  argues  that  the  risk  of  trans- 
fer of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
adversaries  like  Iraq,  to  global  terrorists,  like 
Al  Qaeda,  justify  preventive  action.  Better 
now  than  later,  they  reason,  when  the  risk  of 
disastrous  attacks  on  both  civilians  and  mili- 
tary will  be  far  greater.  Critics  regard  a  strat- 
egy of  pre-emption  as  unnecessarily 
provocative  and  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
international  affairs.  If  the  U.S.  claims  a 
right  to  preventive  attack  to  guard  against 
W.M.D.,  they  ask,  how  can  India  and 
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Chief  U.N.  weapons  inspector  Hans  Blix,  center,  arrives  at  Saddam  airport  in  Baghdad  on  Nov. 
18  to  oversee  the  search  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  results  of  this  mission  will 
strongly  influence  the  U.S.  decision  on  whether  to  go  to  war  with  Iraq. 
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Pakistan  be  persuaded  they  do  not  have  such  a  right? 
Just  War  Assessments 

The  United  Nations  Charter  (including  Article  51,  which 
affirms  the  right  to  self-defense),  customary  international 
law  and  precedent-setting  case  law  all  take  a  narrow  view  of 
the  use  of  force  for  self-defense.  They  grant  an  exception 
for  pre-emptive  action  only  when  the  threat  of  attack  is 
"instant,  overwhelming,  and  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and 
no  moment  for  deliberation."  On  these  grounds,  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  has  questioned  the 
legality  of  the  administration's  expansive  definition  of  antic- 
ipatory self-defense. 

For  their  part,  contemporary  just  war  theorists,  like 
Michael  Walzer  of  Princeton's  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies,  question  the  morality  of  the  new  policy.  According 
to  Walzer,  the  just  war  tradition  does  not  permit  the  pre- 
ventive use  of  force  to  stop  another's  increase  in  power.  The 
just  war  theory,  he  asserts,  warrants  pre-emptive  force  only 
when  there  is  "a  manifest  intent  to  injure,  a  degree  of  active 
preparation  that  makes  that  intent  a  positive  danger,  and  a 
general  situation  in  which  waiting  or  doing  anything  other 
than  fighting  greatly  magnifies  the  risk."  These  conditions, 
Walzer  judges,  are  not  met  in  the  case  of  Iraq. 

President  Bush,  Walzer  notes,  repeatedly  states  that  war 
with  Iraq  is  neither  imminent  nor  unavoidable.  W.M.D. 
may  narrow  the  gap  between  impermissible  preventive  and 
permissible  pre-emptive  interventions,  but  it  does  not  erase 
it.  Despite  the  administrations  arguments  that  the  war 
against  terror  is  a  totally  new  kind  of  war,  W.M.D.  have 
been  around  for  centuries.  Biological  weapons  have  been 
used  for  hundreds  of  years,  chemical  weapons  since  at  least 
World  War  I,  and  nuclear  weapons  have  been  with  us  for 
over  50  years.  Moral  limitations  do  not  disappear  in  light  of 
technological  innovations. 

Past  and  present  policy  makers  also  raise  concerns  about 
the  preventive  strategy.  The  critics  include  General 
Anthony  Zinni,  former  commander  in  chief  of  the  Central 
Command  (Middle  East  and  Central  Asia)  and  currently 
special  representative  to  the  Middle  East;  Brent  Scowcroft, 
national  security  advisor  under  President  George  H.  W. 
Bush;  George  Tenet,  the  current  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  former  vice  president  Al  Gore. 
They  argue  that  the  preventive  force  policy  directed  at  Iraq 
distracts  U.S.  attention  and  resources  from  more  pressing- 
threats,  such  as  the  battle  with  Al  Qaeda  and  instability  in 
Pakistan  and  the  Middle  East. 

Will  Pre-emption  Work? 

Whatever  their  merits,  these  critiques  miss  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  objection  to  the  policy:  its  ineffectiveness.  The 
doctrine  of  pre-emptive  strikes  conjures  up  the  1981  Israeli 


air  strike  against  an  Iraqi  nuclear  weapons  site.  While  other 
countries  complained  about  Israeli  aggression  at  the  time,  it 
was  privately  approved  for  having  set  back  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
program  many  years.  To  execute  a  disarming  attack  effec- 
tively, however,  forces  need  to  know  where  to  go  and  what 
to  target.  But  Iraq  and  other  would-be  proliferators  learned 
from  the  Israeli  attack.  W.M.D.  sites  are  now  decentralized, 
hardened  and  hidden  much  more  effectively.  In  2003  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  uncertainty  as  to  both  the  loca- 
tion and  the  contents  of  potential  W.M.D.  sites. 

The  "fog  of  war"  is  catastrophic  where  W.M.D.  are  con- 
cerned. Attacking  without  certain  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents or  location  of  potential  W.M.D.  sites  risks  provoking 
the  very  "dirty"  chemical,  biological  or  radiological  attacks 
on  U.S.  troops  and  allies  (depending  on  dispersal  patterns) 
that  such  use  of  force  intends  to  prevent,  because  the  enemy 
enters  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  decision-making  logic.  The  C.I.A. 
director,  George  Tenet,  broached  this  problem  during  con- 
gressional hearings  last  fall.  Tenet  noted  that  an  attack  on 
Iraq  would  likely  trigger  the  use  of  W.M.D.,  especially 
against  a  regional  rival  and  U.S.  ally  like  Israel. 

Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  unintended  consequences,  the  pre- 
ventive force  strategy  is  unlikely  to  succeed  because  it  is  a 
reactive  approach  attacking  the  problem  too  late  in  the  pro- 
liferation cycle.  By  the  time  a  potential  adversary  has  the 
capacity7  to  threaten  the  U.S.,  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
such  devices  and  the  material  to  create  them  would  likely 
already  be  widely  dispersed  beyond  the  targeted  sites.  The 
strategy  turns  out  to  be  not  very  strategic.  It  proposes  a  last- 
ditch  attack  at  the  end  point  of  the  supply  chain  after  the 
adversary's  materials,  knowledge  and  intentions  have 
already  been  significantly  assembled. 

An  effective  strategy  of  prevention  would  aim  earlier  in 
the  supply  chain,  foreclosing  opportunities  to  acquire  and 
assemble  W.M.D.  in  the  first  place.  The  sources  of  chemi- 
cal, biological  and  nuclear  materials  and  expertise  are  wide- 
ly known.  Nuclear  scientists  from  Pakistan  have  been  advis- 
ing Al  Qaeda  on  how  to  create  a  nuclear  capacity.  Cash- 
starved  governments  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  have  been 
supplying  Iraq  with  crucial  components  for  its  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

The  problem  of  supply  was  first  addressed  by  former 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  Senator  Richard  Lugar,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  Wrien  the  first  Bush  administration 
did  not  take  steps  to  stop  the  flow  of  W.M.D.  from  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union,  Congress  acted  to  pass  the  historic 
Nunn-Lugar  legislation  for  nuclear  threat  reduction. 
Despite  being  chronically  underfunded,  the  Cooperative 
Threat  Reduction  Program  has  removed  nuclear  weapons 
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from  the  former  Soviet  states  of  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus,  and  it  continues  to  improve  materials  protection, 
control  and  accountability  at  remaining  military  and  civilian 
nuclear  labs  and  sites. 

The  program  has  expanded  to  include  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  storage  and  research  sites,  although  presi- 
dential and  congressional  restrictions  on  the  program  have 
slowed  these  efforts.  Coupled  with  programs  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
employ  out-of-work  Soviet  scientists  so  they  will  not  sell 
their  W.M.D.  expertise  to  potential  proliferators,  these  pro- 
grams provide  an  excellent  basis  from  which  to  work. 
Senator  Lugar  argues  that  these  programs,  initially  aimed 
solely  at  the  former  Soviet  states,  need  to  be  expanded  glob- 


ally beyond  the  former  Soviet  states,  beginning  immediate- 
ly with  Pakistan  and  India. 

Pakistan  and  India  pose  significant  threats  for  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  technology.  Like  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age,  these  Asian  adver- 
saries, in  their  haste  to  develop  weapons,  have  given  safe- 
guards and  security  short  shrift.  They  pose  a  particular  con- 
cern, because  both  countries  face  explosive  domestic  con- 
flicts and  endemic  poverty  and,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  sig- 
nificant infiltration  by  Al  Qaeda. 

Before  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  Bush  administration  pro- 
posed $100  million  in  budget  cuts  for  these  programs  and 
listed  them  for  reviews  for  further  cuts.  After  Sept.  11, 
Congress  restored  the  cuts.  While  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  modest  4  percent  increase  for  2003,  funding  was 
halted  repeatedly  in  2002,  hardly  the  continuity  needed  for 
effective  efforts. 

Expansion  of  cooperative  threat  reduction  programs 
and  increased  funding  to  them  is  a  bargain.  They  received 
$400  million  in  2002.  Compare  that  to  the  $6  billion  to  $13 
billion  price  tag  for  a  single  month  of  war  against  Iraq,  as 
estimated  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  Yale 
University  economist  William  Nordhaus  says  the  cost  of 
war  with  Iraq  could  be  much  higher,  one  trillion  six  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Proliferation 

Earlier  the  Bush  administration  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  advancing  counterproliferation  programs  at  the 
G-8  meeting  in  Canada  in  June  2002,  announcing  the  G-8 
Global  Partnership  Against  the  Spread  of  Weapons  and 
Materials  of  Mass  Destruction.  The  G-8  initiative  hopes  to 


gain  a  commitment  of  up  to  $20  billion  over  10  years  from 
all  G-8  countries  combined.  The  United  States  has 
promised  to  continue  present  spending  levels  of  nearly  $1 
billion  yearly  for  10  years  to  counter  die  spread  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  primarily  in  Russia  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  initiative  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Even  if  all  signatories  keep  their  promises  and  increase 
future  contributions,  however,  the  initiative  does  nothing  to 
protect  against  proliferation  outside  the  former  Soviet 
states,  especially  in  risky  Pakistan. 

These  cooperative  counterproliferation  programs  have 
always  been  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  some  conservatives  as 
undesirable  multilateral  foreign  aid.  But  in  fact,  the  pro- 
grams deliver  U.S.  expertise,  equipment  and  materials,  not 
cash,  to  the  former  Soviet  states,  to 
avoid  the  opportunity  for  diversion  of 
funds.  Direct  purchases  of  weapons 
grade  materials  and  facilitating  the  legit- 
imate hiring  of  key  scientists  by  private 
sector  research  or  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies are  market-based  solutions  to  the  proliferation  prob- 
lem. They  remove  W.M.D.  materials  and  expertise  from 
the  international  black  market. 

The  United  States  helped  build  the  global  economy. 
This  globalized  market,  licit  and  illicit,  now  facilitates  pro- 
liferation. Only  a  global  approach  that  is  commercial  as  well 
as  political  promises  to  contain  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Companies,  not  just  countries,  must  be 
included  in  efforts  to  stem  proliferation.  As  one  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  Middle  East  noted,  the  significant  mili- 
tary efforts  by  the  world's  largest  superpower  have  been 
unable  to  stem  Iraqi  proliferation,  but  the  cooperation  of  a 
few  major  companies  would  make  all  the  difference. 

U.S.  Catholic  bishops  have  voiced  serious  concerns  with 
the  preventive  use  of  force  against  Iraq.  They  have  counseled 
the  importance  of  expanding  and  strengthening  non-military 
tools  to  combat  the  spread  of  WM.D.  and  terrorism. 
Foreign-policy  hawks  criticize  the  bishops'  stance  as  dovish 
and  naive.  But  questions  of  the  morality  and  legality  of  the 
Bush  doctrine  aside,  preventive  use  of  force  is  unlikely  to 
work. 

The  bishops'  encouragement  of  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  force  to  prevent  proliferation  is  more  realistic  than  the 
administration's  policy;  they  offer  more  stable,  sustainable 
and  effective  means  to  contain  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Regardless  of  how  much  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration favors  the  image  of  a  Lone  Ranger,  there  are  no  sil- 
ver bullets  for  this  problem.  The  National  Security  Strategy 
is  right  to  note  that  "the  United  States  cannot  remain  idle 
while  dangers  gather,"  but  preventive  use  of  force  is  not  an 
effective  way  to  combat  the  dangers  posed  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  ES 


The  U.S.  bishops'  approach  is  more 
realistic  than  the  administration's. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  BEAUMONT  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  is  an  extraordinary  example 
of  how  the  civil  justice  system  can  work  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  The  Foundation's  core  purpose  is  to  grant 
state-of-the  art,  Internet-enabled,  wireless  computer  hardware 
to  Americans  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  educational 


benefits  of  the  Internet,  and  to  collaborate  with  existing  successful       and  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  American  philanthropy. 


organizations  to  provide  the  technical  support  to  utilize  it. 
ants  from  the  Foundation  will  be  available  across  America. 
The  Beaumont  Foundation  of  America  was  created  with  funds 
generated  by  the  settlement  of  a  class  -action  lawsuit.  The 
Foundation  believes  the  unique  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
reated  can  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  class  action  settlement 
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A  Daring 
Integration 

Partners,  Not  Rivals 

Privatization  and  the  Public  Good 

By  Martha  Minow 

Beacon  Press.  232p  $25.  ISBN  0801043362 

What  are  "public"  issues?  What  organi- 
zations are  best  prepared  to  address 
them?  Do  we  have  a  welfare  problem  or 
a  poverty  problem?  Is  education  a  con- 
cern because  of  failing  schools  or  failing 
social  equity? 

These  important  questions  have 
become  increasingly  perplexing,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  central  points  of 
Harvard  law  professor  Martha  Minow's 
new  work,  Partners,  Not  Rivals: 
Privatization  and  the  Public  Good.  Minow 
raises  many  provocative  issues:  "What 
happens  when  private  companies,  non- 
profit agencies,  and  religious  groups 
manage  what  government  used  to  man- 
age— in  education,  criminal  justice,  legal 
sendees,  and  welfare  programs?  As  for- 
profit  companies  run  schools,  where  will 
they  make  their  profit  margin?  As  reli- 
gious groups  provide  job  training  and 
food  stamps,  will  they  respect  public 
rules  against  discrimination  and  forcing 
people  to  pray?" 

In  Partners,  Not  Rivals,  Minow  high- 
lights the  increasingly  permeable  bound- 
aries that  have  characterized  "public" 
and  "private"  matters.  Education  may  be 
a  public  good,  but  individuals  are  the 
immediate  beneficiaries.  Lack  of  ade- 
quate health  care  has  community  as  well 
as  personal  consequences.  Poverty 
affects  individuals,  but  it  is  also  a  public 
issue  because  of  labor,  customer  and  eco- 
nomic development  implications. 

These  are  not  simple  matters, 
although  some  public  policy  makers  may 
promote  simple  solutions.  Some  contend 
that  communities  should  care  for  their 
own.  Others  believe  that  government 
should  care  for  all,  or  at  least  offer  a 
"safety  net"  for  all  who  need  it.  Still  oth- 
ers argue  that  individual  problems  are  an 
individual  responsibility. 

Regardless  of  ultimate  responsibility, 
the  key  for  Minow  is  that  "public  values 


should  accompany  public  money."  She 
proposes  values  such  as  democracy,  plu- 
ralism and  accountability  as  standards  for 
determining  how  public  money  should 
be  allocated  to  private  organizations, 
including  religious  ones. 

Minow  explores  schooling,  welfare 
and  faith-based  initiatives  in  careful 
detail.  (Her  thoughtful  book  also  .extends 
to  health  care  and  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  among  other  issues.)  She  writes 
with  concern  and  conviction  about  the 
tensions  between  private  choices  and 
community  benefit,  and  how  these  ten- 
sions play  out  in  public  policy. 

While  "consumer  choice"  may  be 
the  driving  force  behind  school  vouch- 
ers, Minow  wonders  about  the  impact  of 
vouchers  on  increasingly  diverse  student 
bodies,  "including  those  with  disabilities 
and  limited  English  proficiency,  nonciti- 
zens,  the  homeless,  and  migrants."  She 
notes  that  the  voucher  debate  often 
ignores  admission  standards  or  trans- 
portation problems,  and  that  competi- 
tion is  no  guarantee  of  educational  qual- 
ity. While  she  applauds  the  idealized 
concept  of  school  choice,  she  also  wor- 
ries about  racial  segregation  and  funding 
inequities  in  public  schools,  the  lack  of 
adequate  space  in  parochial  and  private 
schools  for  all  who  might  wish  to  use 
vouchers  and  the  fragility  of  equality  as  a 
public  value. 

Welfare  is  another  policy  arena  that 
magnifies  the  public-private  quandary. 
The  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of  1996 
(so-called  "welfare  reform")  contains 
"charitable  choice"  provisions  that  per- 
mit states  to  work  more  directly  with 
religious  ("faith-based")  organizations. 
These  provisions  eventually  included 
Head  Start  and  children's  health  pro- 
grams, among  others.  Congress  then 
passed  the  Community  Opportunities, 
Accountability,  and  Training  and 
Educational  Services  Act  of  1998,  which 
enabled  "pervasively  sectarian"  organiza- 
tions to  receive  public  funding.  In  2001 
the  White  House  established  an  Office 
of  Faith-Based  Initiatives. 

These  welfare-related  developments 
opened  the  public  funding  door  for 
churches  and  other  religious  entities. 
With  that  opening  has  come  a  renewed 


debate  over  how  church  and  state  relate 
to  each  other.  In  Minow's  view,  vouchers 
for  welfare  services  may  be  the  answer, 
thus  allowing  an  individual  to  choose 
one  provider  over  another. 

But  what  is  the  true  nature,  and  pub- 
lic implication,  of  a  private  choice?  In 
the  case  of  education,  Minow  suggests 
that  school  vouchers  are  probably 
acceptable,  assuming  that  not  all  vouch- 
ers are  used  at  religious  schools.  In  the 
case  of  "charitable  choice"  for  welfare 
services,  she  asks  whether  vouchers  used 
at  "pervasively  sectarian"  organizations 
might  promote  a  particular  religion.  (To 
complicate  matters  even  more,  contrast 
the  Catholic  Charities  USA  embrace  of 
"charitable  choice"  with  Southern 
Baptist  resistance.  Add  consideration  of 
groups  like  the  Church  of  Scientology 
and  the  Nation  of  Islam,  and  see  how 
confusion  might  reign.) 

Beyond  specific  individual  benefits, 
Minow  reminds  us  of  broader  matters. 
She  wonders  whether  widespread  use  of 
school  vouchers  will  undermine  public 
education  and  diminish  our  sense  of 
democratic  community.  She  is  ambiva- 
lent about  how  genuine  a  "choice"  might 
be  if  the  closest  or  only  nonpublic  wel- 
fare provider  is  a  religious  one.  She  asks 
if  religious  and  public  values  regarding 
gender,  privacy  and  discrimination  can 
be  reconciled.  Most  important,  she  cau- 
tions that  "religious  groups  cannot  fill  in 
the  holes  in  a  gouged  public  safety  net; 
nor  can  they  develop  the  capacity  to  edu- 
cate all  American  children." 

Instead  of  presenting  a  simple  pre- 
scription, Minow  promotes  a  "daring 
system"  of  private  and  public  partner- 
ships based  on  the  creative  integration  of 
tax  policies,  government  contracts  and 
vouchers,  all  expressive  of  democracy 
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and  pluralism  as  public  values. 

Readers  of  America  will  have  addi- 
tional concerns  that  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  book.  What  happens  when  a 
church  becomes  a  vendor  of  govern- 
ment-financed services?  Should  the  same 
measures  of  public  accountability  and 
financial  transparency  that  pertain  to 
secular  nonprofits  also  be  applied  to 
churches?  And  will  public  money  cause 
religious  leaders  to  pull  back  their 
prophetic  punches  because  they  fear  loss 
of  funding  if  they  question  government 
officials  over  matters  of  public  policy? 

In  the  end,  Minow's  argument  for 
public-private  partnership  rather  than 
rivalry  is  a  compelling  one:  "We  cannot 
leave  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  pay 
to  the  vagaries  of  politics  and  to  the  pref- 
erences of  those  who  can  command  leg- 
islative and  judicial  majorities."  But  she 
believes  such  partnerships  must  be 
forged  with  a  non-negotiable  caveat: 
"Public  values  should  accompany  public 
dollars . "  Michael  Bisesi 

A  Year  on  the 
Farm 

The  Rural  Life 

By  Verlyn  Klinkenborg 

Little,  Brown.  224p  $20.  ISBN  0316741671 

Writing  of  his  need  to  keep  a  journal, 
Verlyn  Klinkenborg  indicates  in  The 
Rural  Life  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  a  con- 
scientious record  of  "the  count  of  crows 
in  the  field  every  afternoon....  If  a  flock  of 
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turkeys  walks  into  the  barnyard,  I  want  to 
mention  the  fact.  If  one  of  the  horses 
throws  a  shoe,  I  want  to  say  so,  in  writing, 
before  I  call  the  farrier;  and  I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  tell  from  my  journal  just  how 
many  bales  of  hay  I  have  squirreled  away 
in  the  barn.  It's  no  longer  the  writer  in  me 
that  wants  to  keep  a  journal.  It's  the 
farmer — or  rather  the  son  and  nephew 
and  grandson  of  farmers." 

Verlyn  Klinkenborg's  grandparents 
owned  a  farm  northwest  of  George,  la., 
but  there  was  not  enough  acreage  for  each 
son  to  inherit  a  workable  piece.  So  his 
father  became  a  public-school  music 
teacher  and,  when  Verlyn  was  a  child, 
moved  his  family  to  California.  But  the 
pull  of  agriculture  was  such  that  Ronald 
Klinkenborg  would  create  a  getaway  farm 
in  the  hills  east  of  Sacramento.  And  his 
son,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  English  literature 
from  Princeton  and  freelance  writing 
credits  in  The  New  Yorker,  Harper's, 
Esquire  and  Mother  Jones,  also  could  not 
resist  the  allure  of  the  land  and  lives  now 
on  a  small  farm  in  upstate  New  York. 

In  some  ways  he  still  feels  a  green- 
horn: "Ever  since  I've  lived  in  the  East, 
I've  wandered  through  a  forest  of  gross 
generalization,  able  in  summer  to  tell  an 
oak  from  a  maple  and  a  pine  from  a 
birch,  but  unable  to  make  any  finer  dis- 
tinctions. Eucalyptus,  manzanita, 
madrone,  juniper,  pinyon,  even  acacia — 
each  of  these  western  trees  I  recognize, 
but  none  of  them  grows  native  in  the 
woods  around  me.  What  does  grow  here, 
I've  been  able  to  say  rather  grandly  till 
now,  are  trees." 

The  freshness  and  delight  of  this 


book  are  exactly  in  that  Will  Rogers  pose 
of  canny  innocence,  its  seeing  old  things 
sideways  and  new. 

Watching  these  chickens  grow, 
building  a  house  for  them,  get- 
ting to  understand  how  they 
regard  the  world,  I've  been  sur- 
prised again  and  again  by  how 
much  of  what  I  know  about 
chickens  comes  from  the  car- 
toons I  watched  as  a  kid.  Not  that 
I  expected  the  presence  of 
Foghorn  Leghorn  in  our  Buff 
Orpington  roosters  or  the  opu- 
lent, Odalisque-like  preening  of 
cartoon  hens.  But  I  recognize  the 
incessant  barnyard  drama  from 
the  cartoons,  and  when  my  dad 
and  I  built  the  chicken  house  in 
October  I  couldn't  resist  adding 
a  slatted  ramp  of  the  kind  that 
every  cartoon  chicken  house 
always  had. 

And  Klinkenborg  can  be  poignantly 
aware  of  the  restorative  powers  of 
nature.  Heading  out  to  his  farm  after 
Sept.  1 1,  2001,  he  writes: 

The  countryside  seemed  to  pour 
itself  down  into  the  windows  of 
the  pickup,  the  empty  corncribs, 
the  neat  stacks  of  firewood,  the 
mellifluous  pastures  on  the  high- 
est hillsides.  At  home  the  horses 
and  dogs  consoled  me  in  a  way  I 
couldn't  understand,  until  I  final- 
ly realized  that  they  could  not  be 
told  what  happened  that  week.  In 
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that  fact  lay  the  consolation. 
They  had  only  the  old  news  to 
give,  their  old  satisfaction  with 
the  world  as  they  know  it. 

Most  of  the  notes  and  observations 
collected  in  this  book  first  appeared  in 
the  column  "The  Rural  Life"  in  The 
New  York  Times,  where  Verlyn 
Klinkenborg  serves  on  the  editorial 
board.  W  ritten  over  seven  years,  the 
journal  entries  and  essays  are  arranged 
into  a  12 -month  calendar  year  here,  so 
there  are  occasional  sudden  shifts  in  the 
seasons,  but  these  are,  as  the  author 
trusts,  "no  more  erratic  than  what  the 
weather  actually  brings  us  these  days." 
Slightly  more  jarring  are  the  shifts  in 
locale  as  he  leaves  his  New  York  farm  for 
a  vacation  in  Wyoming,  a  high  school 
football  game  in  Absarokee,  Mont.,  and 
President  Clinton's  dedication  of 
Walden  Pond,  where  Tony  Bennett 
jogged  "onto  the  stage  as  if  it  were  the 
Copacabana."  I  found  myself  worrying 
over  who  was  taking  care  of  the  chores 
back  home.  But  this  is  a  lovely,  intimate 
chronicle,  full  of  humor,  wisdom  and 
poetry  about  country  living  and  the  con- 
crete pleasures  of  tending  and  gardening 
for  which  our  hands  and  hearts  yearn. 

Ron  Hansen 

Because  the 
Bible  Says  So 

God  and  the 
Constitution 

Christianity  and  American  Politics 

By  Paul  Marshall 

Rffwman  &  Littlefield.  192p  $27.95 
ISBN  0142522482 

As  its  mighty  big  title  suggests,  God  and 
the  Constitution:  Christianity  and  American 
attempts  to  address  some  broad 

issues. 

Paui  Marshall's  essential  thesis  is  that 
it  is  the  God-given  duty  of  Christians  to 
engage  in  politics.  But  in  God  and  the 
Constitution,  he  criticizes  the  average 
Christian's  approach  to  such  engage- 
ment. First,  he  claims  Christians  are 
avoiding  their  political  responsibility. 


Second,  he  contends  they  must  develop  a 
more  realistic  view  of  what  politics  can 
accomplish. 

A  senior  fellow  at  the  Claremont 
Institute  in  California  and  at  the  Center 
for  Religious  Freedom  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Marshall  draws  well  from 
Scripture  to  underscore  the  relation 
between  the  political  duties  of  Christians 
and  the  "cultural  mandate"  in  Genesis  to 
"be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and. fill  the 
earth  and  subdue  it."  God  made  human 
beings  to  be  responsible  for  the  world, 
and  this  includes  political  responsibility. 
It  is  a  theme  that  reverberates  through- 
out the  Bible.  When  the  Law  was  given 
to  Israel,  "detailed  instructions  were 
given  for  their  politics."  And  this  idea  is 
further  elaborated  in  the  New 
Testament — in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  for 
example. 

Marshall  believes  that  the  Bible 
decrees  that  Christians  must  be  con- 
cerned with  more  than  church  teachings 
and  their  own  salvation.  They  must  also 
involve  themselves  in  mundane,  day-to- 
day politics.  Avoiding  politics,  he  writes, 
is  in  disobedience  to  God's  plan.  In  this 
regard,  the  author  claims  that  Christians 
are  failing  in  their  duty. 

Either  Christians  are  completely 
apolitical,  being  "more  concerned  with 
peacefully  passing  through  the  world" 
than  in  changing  it,  or  they  exhibit  a  kind 
of  "manic-depressive  religious  syn- 
drome," in  which  they  call  for  a  cam- 
paign to  arrest  America's  moral  decline, 
resulting  in  short-lived  and  frenzied 
activity  but  ultimately  ending  in  defeat, 
disappointment  and  withdrawal.  And  in 
this,  Marshall  believes,  Christians  have 
abdicated  their  rightful  place  in 
American  political  life  to  a  more  active 
and  effective  group — the  individualist 
secular  liberals.  The  latter  are  openly 
hostile  to  Christianity  and  try  to  exclude 
it  from  politics  altogether. 

The  author  labels  secular  liberalism 
a  "new  religion,"  bent  on  imposing  the 
belief  that  individual  choice  is  the  high- 
est goal  of  politics.  In  his  view,  secular 
liberals  do  not  believe  that  human  duties 
are  given  to  us  by  God,  but  rather  that 
the  universe  provides  no  moral  direc- 
tion, and  we  are  left  only  with  relative 
individual  choices.  Secular  liberals  see 
Christianity  as  the  enemy  because  it 


questions  their  authority  in  morals  and 
politics. 

So,  as  Marshall's  argument  makes 
clear,  Christians  not  only  have  a  positive, 
religious  obligation  to  become  involved 
in  politics;  they  also  face  outright  exclu- 
sion by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  if 
they  do  not.  For  him,  though,  Christians 
have  no  choice. 

What  exactly  does  that  mean?  The 
author  suggests  that  Christians  begin 
"sober  and  life-long  political  work."  He 
observes  that  politics  involves  making 
deals,  building  coalitions,  sharing 
power,  making  trade-offs,  giving  people 
a  place  and  accepting  "half  a  loaf  rather 
than  none."  He  describes  politics  as  full 
of  compromise  and  lacking  in  ideals. 
"Even  with  success,"  he  notes,  "[p]oliti- 
cal  action  does  not  bring  Utopias.  It  does 
not  conquer  sin  or  change  human 
nature." 

Here  is  the  problem  with  Marshall's 
style  of  painting  in  broad  strokes.  By 
leaving  out  needed  details,  his  approach 
is  too  vague  to  be  useful.  He  ought  to 
have  elaborated  more  on  what  specifi- 
cally a  Christian  can  or  ought  to  bring  to 
politics.  In  fairness,  there  is  reason  for 
this  omission:  there  is  no  one,  single 
Christian  approach  to  politics.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  Christianity  is  that  it 
leaves  its  adherents  wide  discretion — 
whether  they  are  Democrats, 
Republicans,  liberals  or  conservatives. 

Does  this  mean  that  Christians,  acting 
as  such,  do  not  bring  anything  to  politics? 
No,  but  the  answer  lies  more  in  their  point 
of  departure  than  in  the  details  of  their 
program  for  action.  The  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  begins  with  compassion  for  the 
poor,  the  outcast  and  the  disenfranchised. 
By  contrast,  both  American  liberals  and 
conservatives  begin  with  the  idea  of  free- 
dom and  individual  rights.  These  different 
starting  points  can  have  different  conse- 
quences and  lead  to  different  emphases. 

On  abortion,  for  example,  a  pro- 
choice  advocate  frames  the  question 
around  a  woman's  freedom  and  her  indi- 
vidual right  to  her  body,  while  the 
Christian  begins  with  compassion  for  the 
unborn  child.  So  Christians  do  bring  a 
unique  perspective  to  politics.  But  how 
they  will  choose  to  implement  their  com- 
passion is  often  a  matter  of  discretion, 
with  liberal  Christians  believing,  for 
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In  recognition  of  Catholic  Press 
month  (February),  America  is 
again  featuring  the  Catholic 
Periodicals  Sampler.  Through 
CPS  we  offer  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  sample  a  variety  of 
Catholic  publications.  To 
receive  a  sample  issue  contact 
the  publisher  of  the  periodical. 
A  recent  issue  (not  necessarily 
the  one  shown  here)  will  be  sent 
to  you  directly  from  the  pub- 
lisher while  quantities  last. 


1 AMERICA,  The  National  Catholic 
Weekly,  is  an  award-winning  mag- 
azine published  by  Jesuits  that  pro- 
vides a  unique  perspective  on  con- 
temporary religious  thought. 
International  as  well  as  national  in 
scope,  America  also  offers  its  read- 
ers insightful  editorials,  provocative 
articles,  plus  spirited  commentary  on 
politics,  current  events  and  critical 
social  issues.  To  sample  the  maga- 
zine for  thinking  Catholics  and  those 
who  care  what  Catholics  think,  write 
to:  America  Press,  Inc.,  CPS  '03, 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Ph:  (212)  581-4640;  e-mail: 
subscriptions@americamagazine.org. 
Please  call  for  air-mail  rates. 
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$80  Foreign 
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2 ASSEMBLY  is  the  newsletter  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Center  for  Pas- 
toral Liturgy.  Each  8-page  issue 
focuses  on  a  particular  theme,  offer- 
ing selections  from  ancient  Chris- 
tian tradition.  Recent  issues  have 
focused  on  topics  such  as  "Making 
Christians"  and  "The  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours."  To  request  a  sample  issue 
or  to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training 
Publications  toll  free,  1-800-933- 
1800,  option  3. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $15 
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3 BOSTON  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE 
brings  the  work  of  a  prominent 
university's  theologians,  historians, 
scientists,  and  men  and  women  of 
letters  to  an  educated  lay  audience. 
For  the  next  two  years,  BCM  will 
offer  a  special  section  on  "The 
Church  in  the  21st  Century"-Boston 
College's  academic  response  to 
recent  church  scandals.  Direct 
Orders:  Subscription,  Boston  Col- 
lege Magazine,  Lawrence  House, 
122  College  Road,  Chestnut  Hill, 
MA  02467.  www.bc.edu/bcm 
Sample  issue:  Free 
4  issues:  $20  (due  with  order,  no 
credit  cards  please) 
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4 CATECHUMEN  ATE:  A  Journal  of 
Christian  Initiation  is  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  those  involved  in 
Christian  initiation.  Each  48-page 
issue  includes  articles  on  pastoral 
and  theological  issues  in  initiation, 
and  reflections  on  the  Sunday  Scrip- 
tures. Recent  articles  have  included 
"How  Initiation  Affects  the  Commu- 
nity," "Catechesis  and  the  Movies" 
and  "Symbol  and  Gesture  in  Chris- 
tian Initiation."  Every  member  of  the 
parish  initiation  team  will  benefit 
from  this  resource.  To  request  a 
sample  issue  or  to  subscribe,  call 
Liturgy  Training  Publications  toll 
free,  1-800-933-1800,  option  3. 

Sample  issue: 
Free 

6  issues:  $20 


5 CENTER  FOCUS  explores 
domestic  and  global  issues  from 
the  perspective  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  and  Gospel  values.  Articles 
focus  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
world  poverty  and  hunger,  on  the 
ethical  dimensions  of  globalization 
and  world  trade,  on  justice  for 
women  world-wide,  and  on  related 
issues.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Candy  Warner, 
Center  of  Concern,  CPS  '03,  1225 
Otis  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC 
20017.  Ph:  (202)  635-2757;  Fax: 
(202)  832-9494;  e-mail: 
coc@coc.org.  Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.coc.org. 

Sample:  Free 
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6 CHICAGO  STUDIES  provides 
busy  pastoral  ministers  with 
accessible  articles  on  topics  from 
spirituality  to  theology  to  parish  life. 
Recent  articles  have  included 
"Catholic  Schools:  A  Bright  Future," 
"Liturgical  Life  at  the  Turn  of  the  Mil- 
lennium" and  "The  Spirituality  of  the 
Parish  Staff."  Respected  authors 
and  themes  that  touch  the  life  of 
the  Catholic  community  make 
Chicago  Studies  a  must  for  any 
parish  minister.  To  request  a  sam- 
ple issue  or  to  subscribe,  call  Litur- 
gy Training  Publications  toll  free,  1- 
800-933-1800,  option  3. 

Sample:  Free 
3  issues:  $17.50 


7 CISTERCIAN  STUDIES  QUARTER- 
LY contains  articles  that  combine 
historical  and  critical  studies  with  con- 
temporary writings  on  spirituality.  The 
journal  is  dedicated  to  maintaining  dia- 
logue on  Western  and  Eastern  monas- 
ticism,  contemplative  life-styles  and 
pastoral  issues  dealing  with  religious 
and  lay  commitment  to  Christ.  To 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscription 
write  to:  Cistercian  Studies  Quarterly, 
CPS  '03,  OL  Mississippi  Abbey",  8400 
Abbey  Hill  Road,  Dubuque,  IA  52003. 
Fax:  (563)  582-5511;  e-mail: 
csq@mississippiabbey.org.  Also  avail- 
able: The  Journey  Within,  7  articles 
based  on  Br.  Ronald  Fogarty's  Psycho- 
logical Workshops  by  Sr.  Sheryl 
Frances  Chen  for  $20. 


Sample:  $3 
4  issues:  $20 
New  subscribers 
receive  free  Mer- 
ton's  The  Inner 
Experience,  a  set  of 
8  articles. 
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COMMONWEAL  is  a  bi-weekly 
'journal  of  opinion  published  by 
lay  Catholics  that  has  flourished  for 
more  than  seven  decades,  because 
it  provides  a  forum  in  which  intelli- 
gent American  Catholics  can  speak 
to  the  religious,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal issues  of  the  day.  Commonweal 
publishes  essays,  reports,  editorials, 
poetry,  reviews  of  books,  media, 
films,  lots  of  letters  from  readers,  and 
a  cornucopia  of  cartoons.  It  has  been 
called  "perhaps  the  most  significant 
lay  enterprise  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Catholicism."  To  order  a  sample 
copy  or  a  subscription  write  to:  Com- 
monweal, CPS  '03,  Room  405,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY 
10115.  Ph:  1-800-495-6755; 
Web  site:  www. commonweal- 
magazine. org. 

Sample:  Free 
22  issues:  $47 
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9 DESERT  CALL.  The  call  of  the 
desert  addresses  every  human 
heart:  "I  will  lead  you  into  the 
desert,  and  there  I  will  speak  to 
your  heart"  (Hos.  2:14).  Join  Desert 
Call's  exploration  into  God.  Taste 
the  Spiritual  Life  Institute's  earthy 
Carmelite  and  Celtic  passion  for 
God.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Desert  Call 
Sample  Copy,  CPS  '03,  Box  219, 
Crestone,  CO  81131.  e-mail: 
:  ada@fone.net. 

Sample:  $2 
4  issues:  $16 


*|  ^ENVIRONMENT  AND  ART 

•J»Vf  LETTER  is  the  premier  jour- 
nal dedicated  to  the  renewal  of  art 
and  architecture  for  Catholic  parish- 
es. Feature  articles  range  from 
recent  church  construction  projects 
to  practical  maintenance  issues, 
and  each  16-page,  full-color  issue 
includes  quality  photography  and  a 
marketplace  of  goods  and  services 
for  parishes  contemplating  or 
engaged  in  a  building  project.  To 
request  a  sample  issue  or  to  sub- 
scribe, call  Liturgy  Training  Publica- 
tions toll  free,  1-800-933-1800, 
option  3. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $20 


*f  *f  LAY  WITNESS  is  an  award- 
^L^Lwinning  magazine  that  pre- 
sents the  timeless  truths  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  a  timely,  dynamic 
manner.  As  the  flagship  publication  of 
Catholics  United  for  the  Faith  (CUF), 
Lay  Witness  is  geared  to  helping  lay 
people  know  and  live  their  faith.  CUF 
is  an  international  lay  apostolate 
founded  in  1968  to  support,  defend, 
and  advance  the  efforts  of  the  teach- 
ing church.  Lay  Witness  is  intended  to 
be  a  means  of  spiritual  formation  for 
our  members  so  they  might  be  a  leav- 
en in  society  and  in  the  world.  To 
become  a  member  of  CUF  or  for  a  free 
copy  of  Lay  Witness,  write  to: 
Catholics  United  for  the  Faith,  827 
North  Fourth  Street,  Steubenville,  OH 
43952.  Phone:  (800)  693-2484; 
E-mail:  msullivan 
@cuf.org;  Web  site: 
www.cuf.org 
Sample:  Free 
6  Issues:  $40 
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*f  ^THE  LITURGY  PLANNER  is  a 
^Lfcpremium  planning  guide  for 
every  Sunday  and  holy  day.  Featur- 
ing articles  from  CCCB,  sample 
music  scores,  and  two  pages  per 
Sunday  of  superb  liturgical  sugges- 
tions. To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Liturgy  House 
Publications,  CPS  '03,  P.O.  Box 
13071,  Portland,  OR  97213. 
e-mail:  planningliturgy@earthlink.net 

Sample:  $10 
2  issues:  $45 


THE  LITURGY 
PLANNER 


#|  OTHE  LITURGY  PLANNER 
JL'OoNLINE  is  a  premium  plan- 
ning guide  for  every  Sunday  and  holy 
day.  Featuring  articles  from  CCCB, 
and  two  pages  per  Sunday  of 
superb  liturgical  suggestions.  To 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscrip- 
tion write  to:  Liturgy  House  Publica- 
tions, CPS  '03,  P.O.  Box  13071, 
Portland,  OR  97213.  e-mail:  plan- 
ningliturgy@earthlink.net 

Sample:  $5  (six-month  trial) 
2  issues:  $30 


1  ^LOGOS:  A  Journal  of  Catholic 
■la^TThought  and  Culture  is  a  beau- 
tifully designed  quarterly  journal  for 
intellectually  serious  readers  engaged 
in  the  issues  of  faith  and  culture.  The 
beauty,  truth  and  vitality  of  Christianity 
are  explored  through  articles  on  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  philosophy,  theology, 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  public 
policy,  law  and  the  professions.  To 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscription 
write  to:  Logos,  CPS  '03,  2115  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  #55S,  St.  Paul,  MN  55105- 
1096.  Ph:  (800)  328-6819,  ext.  2- 
5705;  Fax:  (651)  962-5710;  email: 
Logos@stthomas.edu;  Web  site: 
www.stthomas.edu/cathstudies/log 

OS 


Sample:  Free 

4  issues:  $28-lndi- 

viduals;  $50  Insti- 


tutions 

Add 

$10  outside  USA 


1  C^E  magazine  is  a  basic 
Ja^rresource  for  parish  ministers 
that  focuses  on  integrating  good  cel- 
ebrations of  liturgy  with  the  whole  of 
parish  life.  Recent  articles  have 
included  "Abuse  of  Children:  A  Litur- 
gy of  Lament,"  "A  Beginner's  Guide 
to  Choosing  Good  Music  for  Liturgy" 
and  "Ecumenical  Prayer  for  Saint 
Patrick's  Day."  Every  member  of  the 
parish  staff  will  benefit  from  this 
helpful  resource.  To  request  a  sam- 
ple issue  or  to  subscribe,  call  Litur- 
gy Training  Publications  toll  free, 
1-800-933-1800,  option  3. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $18 


*|  />THE  TABLET  is  the  interna- 

^Ll^tional  Catholic  weekly  provid- 
ing church  news  from  around  the 
world,  as  well  as  informing  and  enter- 
taining on  issues  of  the  day.  The  dis- 
cussion of  politics,  current  affairs,  lit- 
erature, social  issues  and  the  arts, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Christian 
humanism  of  Vatican  II,  provides  a 
forum  for  international  debate.  To 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscrip- 
tion write  to:  The  Tablet  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.,  CPS  '03,  1  King  Street 
Cloisters,  Clifton  Walk,  London  W6 
OQZ,  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Ph:  (011- 
44-208)  748-8484;  Fax:  (011-44- 
208)  563-7644.  Web  site: 
www.thetablet.co.uk. 


Sample:  $4.30 
in  U.S.  funds 
25  issues:  $51 
in  U.S.  funds 
51  issues: 
$115.50  in  U.S. 
funds 


TABLET 


mm 

Soft  cop,  hard  cop 
Sins  against  the  cardinal 
What  road  to  joy? 


America  magazine  and  several 
other  titles  featured  in  this  Catholic 
Periodical  Sampler  are  available  in 
bulk  through  CATHOLIC  READING, 

INC.  CRI  is  a  Catholic  periodical  dis- 
tribution company  specializing  in 
church  and  bookstore  bulk  maga- 
zine sales.  We  offer  25  popular 
titles  to  choose  from.  Order  only  the 
titles  you  want.  Financially  risk- 
free. ..pay  a  discounted  price  only  for 
copies  sold  or  used.  Increase, 
decrease  or  cancel  at  any  time  with- 
out penalty.  40-copy  order  qualifies 
for  a  FREE  display.  To  receive  addi- 
tional information  regarding  this 
bulk  distribution  program  contact: 
Ph:  (800)  432-5564;  Fax:  (860) 
572-0195;  e-mail:  catholic. read- 
ing@snet.net. 
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Learn 
Catholic  Theology 


At  the  national  Catholic  university 

In  the  Nation 's  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Within  an  atmosphere  of  Faith, 
Reason  and  Service 

Advance  your  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Theological  Tradition. 

Absorb  the  doctrines,  practices  and 
customs  of  the  Church  as  it  seeks  to 
evangelize  the  world. 

Become  a  scholar,  a  teacher  and  a 
religious  educator  in  order  to  deepen 
your  faith  and  transmit  the  faith  to  others. 

Work  with  an  internationally  known 
faculty  with  three  members  of  the 
International  Theological  Commission, 
six  members  of  ecumenical  dialogues  for 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  and  four  recent  presidents  of  inter- 
national biblical  and  theological  societies. 

Study  with  Professors  Berkman,  Capizzi, 
Casarella,  Crysdale,  Ford,  Galvin, 
Grabowski,  Granfield,  Happel,  Hallonsten, 
Hoonhout,  Komonchak,  Loewe  and  Phan, 
in  addition  to  30  other  faculty  members 
in  the  School  of  Religious  Studies. 
Cooperation  with  other  schools  in  the 
University,  especially  the  School  of 
Philosophy,  is  encouraged. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  degree  programs 
(M.A.,  Ph.D..  S.T.B..  S.T.L.,  S.T.D.)  that 
equip  you  for  research,  teaching  and  pro- 
fessional employment  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, dioceses,  colleges,  seminaries  and 
universities. 

Scholarships,  teaching  and  graduate 
research  assistantships  available  for 
qualified  degree-seeking  students. 

For  information  and  application  forms, 

contact:  Diana  McCown,  Office  of 
Graduate  Admissions,  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  DC 
20064  •  Tel:  202-319-5057  •  Fax:  202- 
319-6171  •  E-mail:  mccown@cua.edu 
feb  site:  http://religiousstudies.cua.edu 


The 

Catholic  University 
America  j^j 

Washington,     D.  C. 


example,  that  Great  Society  programs 
must  aid  the  poor,  while  the  Christian 
conservatives  believe  that  such  aid  hurts 
the  poor  by  creating  an  even  worse 
dependency. 

The  point  is  that  on  most  political 
issues,  Christianity  allows  a  wide  diversi- 
ty of  opinion.  It  is  not,  and  should  not 
be,  monolithic  in  its  answers  to  social  or 
political  problems.  Marshall  intended 
God  and  the  Constitution  as  a  wake-up  call 
to  Christians,  alerting  them  to  their  own 
political  power,  but  in  truth,  they  are  not 
asleep.  Rather,  they  are  already  acting 


within  the  wide  political  bounds  that 
their  faith  allows.  This  latitude  is  a 
strength  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an 
absence  of  Christians  in  politics. 

The  author's  worries  about  a  culture 
war  between  Christians  and  secular  lib- 
erals strike  me  as  a  trifle  alarmist.  First, 
Christians  have  already  secured  a  place 
in  American  politics.  Second,  Christians 
can  be  liberal  too.  And  if  by  "liberal"  you 
mean  committed  to  the  poor  and  the 
outcast,  then  they  should  be,  for  compas- 
sion ought  to  motivate  them. 

Robert  Monahan 


The  Catholic  Book  Club  is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book  online  using 
Visa  or  MasterCard. 

The  books  are  real  bargains,  and  shipping 
is  free  if  you  prepay. 

Sign  up  for  the  free  Catholic  Book  Club 
monthly  e-newsletter. 


The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

A  36-Day  Program,  June  17-July  24,  2003 

The  30-day  individually  directed  retreat  will  be  accompanied  by  seminar  days  of  theological  reflection  on: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Robert  Fabing,  S.J.,  Author,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Jesuit  Institute  for 
Family  Life  Network,  Liturgical  Composer,  Los  Altos,  California. 
WESTERN  CONTEMPLATION  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  S.J.,  Author,  Professor  of  Theology,  Dircetor  of  The  Jesuit 
Institute,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

DISPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

William  Barry,  S.J.,  Author  and  Co-founder  of  the  Center  for  Religious 
Development  in  Cambridge,  Jesuit  Provincial  of  New  England,  and,  presently, 
tertian  Director,  Weston,  Massachusetts. 

PROXIMATE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

George  Murphy,  S.J.,  former  Master  of  Novices,  New  England  Province,  former 
Rector  and,  presently,  Professor  of  Spirituality  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
Berkeley,  California. 

GIFTS  PROPER  TO  EACH  WEEK  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Howard  Gray,  S.J.,  former  Jesuit  Provincial  and  Tertian  Director,  Detroit,  and 
Director  of  Jesuit  Institute  of  Boston  College.  Presently,  Rector  of  the  Jesuit 
Community  at  John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  competently  guided  theological  preparation  and  reflection  bring  to  the 
fore  skills  that  are  beneficial  in  making  the  30-day  retreat  and  in  preparing  oneself  for  future  work  as  a 
spiritual  director.  We  have  found  that  the  addition  of  these  days  of  guided  theological  reflection  have 
served  to  accentuate  the  /gifts  received  within  the  30-day  retreat  itself. 

Robert  Fabing,  SJ. 
36-Day  Program  Director 

Jesuit  Retreat  House 
300  Manresa  Way,  Los  Altos,  CA  94022 
Phone:  (650)  948-4491;  Fax:  (650)  948-0640; 
e-mail:  retreat@elretiro.org;  web:  www.elretiro.org 
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Don't  Miss 
Another  Issue! 

Subscribe 
Now. 


For  over  90  years  America 
has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished 
and  widely  quoted  Catholic 
xVinCriCR     magazines  in  the  U.S.. 

Covering  both  the  secular 
and  the  religious,  America  is 
jl  well-known  for  presenting 
complex  issues  in  a  balanced 
and  clear  way. 

Each  week,  prestigious 
writers  offer  America's 
readers  up-to-date  news 
about  the  Church,  insightful 
editorials,  theological  and 
ethical  reflections  on 
contemporary  issues,  plus 
book  reviews  and  reflections 
on  the  Sunday  Scripture 
readings. 


Subscribe  now  and  join 
thousands  of  other  readers 
interested  in  a  thinking 
Catholic's  view  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  You  will  be 
enriched  by  America's  lively 
and  intelligent  discussions  of 
all  the  important  issues  of  the 
day. 

Send  us  your  completed 
order  form  now  along  with 
payment  for  one  or  more 
subscriptions. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at 

1-800-627-9533. 
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Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


Learn 
Catholic  Theology 


At  the  national  Catholic  university 

In  the  Nation 's  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Within  an  atmosphere  of  Faith, 
Reason  and  Service 


Advance  your  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Theological  Tradition. 

Absorb  the  doctrines,  practices  and 
customs  of  the  Church  as  it  seeks  to 
evangelize  the  world. 

Become  a  scholar,  a  teacher  and  a 
religious  educator  in  order  to  deepen 
your  faith  and  transmit  the  faith  to  others. 

Work  with  an  internationally  known 
faculty  with  three  members  of  the 
International  Theological  Commission, 
six  members  of  ecumenical  dialogues  for 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  and  four  recent  presidents  of  inter- 
national biblical  and  theological  societies. 

Study  with  Professors  Berkman,  Capizzi, 
Casarella,  Crysdale,  Ford,  Galvin, 
Grabowski,  Granfield,  Happel,  Hallonsten, 
Hoonhout,  Komonchak,  Loewe  and  Phan, 
in  addition  to  30  other  faculty  members 
in  the  School  of  Religious  Studies. 
Cooperation  with  other  schools  in  the 
University,  especially  the  School  of 
Philosophy,  is  encouraged. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  degree  programs 
(M.A.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  S.T.L.,  S.T.D.)  that 
equip  you  for  research,  teaching  and  pro- 
fessional employment  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, dioceses,  colleges,  seminaries  and 
universities. 

Scholarships,  teaching  and  graduate 
research  assistantships  available  for 
qualified  degree-seeking  students. 

For  information  and  application  forms, 

contact:  Diana  McCown,  Office  of 
Graduate  Admissions,  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  DC 
20064  •  Tel:  202-319-5057  •  Fax:  202- 
319-6171  •  E-mail:  mccown#cua.edu 
Web  site:  http://religiousstudies.cua.edu 
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served  to  accentuate  the.gitts  received  within  the  3U-day  retreat  itself. 


Robert  Fabing,  SJ. 
36-Day  Program  Director 


Jesuit  Retreat  House 
300  Manresa  Way,  Los  Altos,  CA  94022 
Phone:  (650)  948-4491;  Fax:  (650)  948-0640; 
e-mail:  retreat@elretiro.org;  web:  www.elretiro.org 
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We  are  not  (sorry  to  say) 

America  Online. 

We  are 

americamagazine.or 


The  Weston  Jesuit  Sabbatical 

A  World  of  Opportunities 


J  oin  a  richly  diverse  group 
of  priests,  religious,  and  lay 
ministers  for  study  and 
reflection  in  our  residential 
sabbatical  program  located 
in  historic  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Discover  a  renewed  call 
to  ministry  after  you  have 
been  truly  refreshed. 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact:  Office  of  Admissions  •  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  .  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  •Admissionslnfo@wjst.edu  •  www.wjst.edu 
Financial  Aid  is  available 


classifieds 

Appeal 

BENEFACTORS  SOUGHT,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two 
religious  sisters  serve  small  rural  parish, 
Hispanic  farm  workers,  prisoners,  interracial 
partnerships,  such  as  lead  the  Youth  Center's 
after-school  program.  Write:  Delta  Catholic 
Ministries,  Box  307,  Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www. 
ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  3041  Broadway  at 
121st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212) 
280-1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit  the 
Seminary  at  www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  cler- 
gy, religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  (Detroit, 
Mich.)  invites  applications  for  two  full-time 
college  faculty  positions  in  philosophy. 
Strength  in  modern  and  contemporary  phi- 
losophy preferred.  Faculty  members  are 
expected  to  support  the  mission  of  S.H.M.S. 
and  the  teaching  of  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  and 
the  Program  for  Priestly  Formation.  Minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  application, 
C.V,  references,  transcripts  to:  Rev.  Todd 
Lajiness,  Ph.D.,  2701  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
MI  48206.  Deadline:  Feb.  1.  E-mail: 
lajiness.todd@shms.edu;  Web  site:  www. 
shmsonline.org. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Catholic  High  School,  located  in  Fairburn, 
Ga.,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Athletic  Director. 
Mercy  offers  an  excellent  environment  as 
well  as  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Interested  individuals  should  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  John  Cobis,  Principal, 
O.L.M.C.H.S.,  861  Highway  279,  Fairburn, 
GA  30213. 

DIRECTOR  SOUGHT  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a 
small  Catholic  volunteer  community  serving 
those  in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing 
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service  experiences  in  home  repair  to  high 
school  and  college  volunteers.  Position 
requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced  in 
youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  working 
knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management 
experience  and  openness  to  prayer,  simplici- 
ty, service  and  living  in  community.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  requirements 
by  1  /25/03  to:  Nazareth  Farm,  Rt.  2  Box 
194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 

LITURGIST/MUSICIAN.  Active  retirement 
community  seeks  full-time  person  skilled  at 
traditional  and  contemporary  liturgy  and 
music.  Clergy  and  laity  may  apply.  Good 
communication  skills;  develop  worship  pro- 
grams: work  with  staff,  community;  involve 
parishioners.  Send  resume:  Director  of 
Liturgy  Committee,  St.  Timothy  Catholic 
Church,  1351  Paige  Place,  Lady  Lake,  FL 
32159. 

PRINCIPAL.  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  School  invites 
applications  for  the  position  of  Principal  to 
assume  duties  on  July  1,  2003.  St.  Mary  of  the 
Hills  is  a  Catholic  pre-K  to  8  elementary  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  390  children  drawn  from 
a  diverse  population  in  the  Milton  area  of 
Greater  Boston.  Founded  in  1958,  St.  Mary  of 
the  Hills  is  dedicated  to  the  Catholic  education- 
al tradition  of  academic  excellence,  spiritual  for- 
mation and  community  service.  As  the  school 
embarks  on  the  creation  of  a  strategic  plan  to 
shape  its  future,  it  seeks  an  outstanding  educator 


to  be  its  next  Principal.  Appointed  by  the  pastor, 
the  Principal  will  be  given  the  challenge  to  pro- 
vide strong  leadership  in  focusing  and  executing 
the  distinctive  mission  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills 
with  recognized  integrity,  energy  and  balance.  A 
candidate  must  be  a  practicing  Roman  Catholic 
with  the  following  qualifications:  successful 
teaching  and  administrative  experience;  appro- 
priate professional  credentials;  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  values  of 
Catholic  education;  and  knowledge  of  current 
curricular,  instructional  and  technological  issues 
in  elementary  and  middle-school  education. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to: 
exercise  visible  and  accessible  leadership, 
expressing  care  and  concern  for  all  members  of 
the  school  community;  communicate  clearly, 
openly  and  directly  with  teachers,  students,  staff 
and  parents;  supervise  and  evaluate  teachers  and 
the  programs,  policies  and  activities  of  the 
school;  recognize  the  strengths  and  accomplish- 
ments of  teachers,  students  and  staff;  encourage 
the  attainment  of  high  standards  to  strengthen 
academic  quality  and  achievement;  establish 
means  for  professional  growth  and  development 
of  teachers;  listen  to  and  consult  with  others  in 
decision-making  processes;  work  closely  with 
the  pastor  and  school  board;  possess  vision  and 
focus  for  advancing  the  future  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Hills.  Applicants  are  requested  to  send  a  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  the  names  of  at  least  three 
references  by  Feb.  7  to:  Principal  Search 
Committee,  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills,  29  St.  Mary's 
Road,  Milton,  MA  02186. 
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with  FIBRE  RUSH  SEAT 


Since  1877 

R  Gei'ssleo  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  432 
Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 


K  UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 
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The  first  "teach-yourself"  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 

parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantiia  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books  of  148  and 
1 12  pages,  $199.  (CT  residents  add  sales  tax). 
Full  three-week  money-back  guarantee.  Call 
toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  or  write  to  place  your  order 
or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our  new  52-page 
Whole  World  Language  Catalog  offering 
courses  in  103  languages  Our  30th  year. 


aupiQPQRurn 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  Z107,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail;  RZ107(5)audioforum.com 


letters 

Broken  Connection 

Your  editorial  and  the  interview  with 
Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  (12/23) 
brought  back  memories  of  my  child- 
hood in  Bethlehem  and  my  student 
days  at  the  College  des  Freres  in  the 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  majority  of 
Christian  Palestinian  towns,  such  as 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Beit  Jala  and 
many  other  smaller  towns,  are  losing 
population.  The  native  Christian  com- 
munity that  has  maintained  for  almost 
2,000  years  a  living  presence  in  the  cra- 
dle of  our  faith  is  slowly  being  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  other  lands.  Christmas, 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  are  festivals 
that  I  recollect  vividly  and  wistfully. 
They  were  celebrated  as  community 


and  family  festive  occasions.  The  pro- 
cessions of  pilgrims  and  Arab  Christians 
from  the  local  congregations  as  well  as 
the  neighboring  countries  were  a  visual 
demonstration  of  a  living  church. 

The  Christian  right  pours  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  support  of  the 
oppressive  Sharon  regime  and  lends  it 
moral  support,  while  the  Catholic 
Church  and  other  mainline  churches 
take  very  timid  steps  in  support  of  the 
Palestinians.  Is  it  fear  of  being  brand- 
ed as  anti-Semitic,  or  is  it  a  lack  of 
connectedness  to  the  Holy  Land,  our 
Promised  Land? 

Gabriel  John  Batarseh 
Florence,  S.C. 

Behemoths  on  Demand 

Terry  Golway's  attack  on  the 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN.  Phillips 
Academy,  an  independent,  coeducational 
boarding  and  day  school  with  a  diverse  com- 
munity of  students  and  faculty  that  reflects 
America's  demographic  composition,  seeks  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  serve  the  spiritu- 
al needs  of  the  Catholic  community  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  numbering  over  250,  and 
to  join  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  chaplains  in 
ecumenical  and  interfaith  ministry  to  the 
religiously  diverse  and  multicultural  school. 
This  residential  position  is  half  time,  but  if 
joined  to  an  academic  appointment,  as  appro- 
priate, could  expand  to  full  time.  A  suitable 
candidate  might  be  pursuing  studies  or 
research  in  the  greater  Boston  area.  Further 
information  can  be  provided  by  Rev.  Michael 
Ebner  (978)  749-4138  and  at  www. 
andover.edu.  Applicants  should  provide  a  let- 
ter, resume  and  two  letters  of  reference  to: 


Stephen  D.  Carter,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  MA  01810.  Background 
check  required.  EOE. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow 
the  sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
men  and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind, 
body  and  spirit.  For  information  write: 
M.T.M.  Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78216-631  1;  Ph:  (210)  349- 
9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

Web  Sites 

LINK  CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 

faith  with  action:  http://hillconnections.org. 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 

ice.com. 


"Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

Saint  John's 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  available. 


I 


School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 
Seville,  Minnesota  56321 
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"Humvee"  phenomenon  ("An  S.U.V. 
on  Steroids,"  12/23/02)  hits  close  to 
the  mark.  But  while  (rightfully)  criti- 
cizing the  makers  of  S.U.V.'s  and  their 
enahlers  in  Congress,  Mr.  Golway 
unfortunately  neglects  the  demand 
side  of  the  equation:  U.S.  consumers 
who  have  been  happily  buying  these 
vehicles  in  laree  numbers  for  the  last 
decade.  That  includes  U.S.  Catholics. 
Check  out  the  parking  lot  of  your 
average  suburban  parish  on  any 
Sunday  morning.  Needless  to  say,  if 
consumers  stopped  buying  these  behe- 
moths the  market  would  disappear, 
and  Detroit  would  s;et  the  message  in 


good  time. 


Peter  J.  Kennedy  Jr. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


On  the  Mark 

Wonderful  work,  Sister  Dianne 
Bergant!  Your  reflections  in  The 
Word  are  great  homily  starters  for 
me.  A  lifelong  friend,  Bob  Waznak, 
S.S.,  professor  of  homiletics  at 
Washington  Theological  Union, 
recently  lost  his  battle  with  leukemia. 
In  one  of  our  recent  conversations, 
Bob  said,  "Bergant  is  good!  Notice  the 
woman's  perspective."  I  have,  and 
Sister's  got  it  for  me!  She's  sharp  and 
right  on  the  mark,  and  just  enough! 

(Rev)  David  M.  Carey 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Light  Reading 

Thank  you  for  your  great  magazine.  I 
have  one  question:  Why  has  the  print 
gotten  so  light  on  some  of  the  articles? 
Take  a  peek  at  the  last  issue,  starting 
with  the  column  Of  Many  Things, 
which  I  always  read.  It  is  so  light, 
sometimes  I  have  to  bring  it  up  to  my 
nose!  And  I  have  no  eye  problems;  I 
get  my  checkups  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Are  you  able  to  do  something  about 
this,  I  hope? 

Ramona  Kruse,  O.S.F. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
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BUILDING  ONE  CHURCH 
IN  ONE  AMERICA 


Family  life  is  a  central  part  of  cultures  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  Holy  Father  has  noted,  "Many  insidious 
forces  are  endangering  the  solidarity  of  the  institution 
of  the  family  in  most  countries  of  America,  and  these 
represent  so  many  challenges  for  Christians" 
{Ecclesia  in  America,  no.  46) .  In  order  to  address 
this  serious  issue,  the  Church  plays  a  prominent  role 
in  promoting  the  value  of  the  family  in  society  and  in 
emphasizing  its  role  in  the  New  Evangelization. 
Proceeds  from  the  annual  Collection  for  the 
Church  in  Latin  America  help  to  provide  the 
necessary  pastoral  resources  for  the  initiation  of  fami- 
ly life  programs  at  the  national,  diocesan,  and  parish 
levels.  Through  this  aid,  the  Church  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean  is  strengthened  and  parents  and  children  are  able  to 
grow  in  the  love  of  the  Lord. 

Please  pray  for  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
and  give  generously  in  your  parish. 

2003  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

January  25  &  26,  2003  (in  most  dioceses) 


u  •/■• 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Secretariat  for  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
321 1  Fourth  Street,  NE  •  Washington,  DC  20017-1 194 
202-541  -3050  •  www.  iisccb.org/latinamerica 


Moving? 
Change  Your  Address  Online 

1 .  Get  your  mailing  label 

2.  Go  to  americamagazine.org 

3.  Click  on  "subscription,"  at  top  of  page 

4.  Click  on  "Change  of  Address,"  under  customer  service 

5.  Follow  the  directions 

It  takes  3  to  4  weeks  from  the  time  you  notify  us  of  your 
change  of  address  until  your  magazine  arrives  at  your  new 
address. 
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the  word 


The  Fish  Story  That 
Tops  All! 

Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Jan  26,  2003 

Readings:  Jn  3:1-5;  Ps  25:4-9;  1  Cor  7:29-31;  Mk  1:14-20 

"Announce... the  message  that  I  will  tell  yon"  (Jn  3:2) 


GOD  SEEMS  TO  CHOOSE  the 
most  unlikely  people  to  pro- 
claim the  good  news:  a  prophet 
who  tried  to  escape  his  call  and 
was  carried  to  his  ministry  in  the  belly  of  a 
large  fish;  simple  fishermen  who  knew  a 
lot  about  bait  and  nets,  but  little  about 
preaching;  a  tent-maker  who  became  a 
disciple  when  the  power  of  God  knocked 
him  down.  And  today?  An  elementary 
school  teacher,  a  stockbroker,  a  waiter,  a 
doctor,  a  clerk,  a  firefighter  and  so  on. 

The  message  heard  in  both  the  first 
and  the  third  readings  is  the  same:  Repent! 

letters 

Deacons  Are  Clergy,  Too 

I  have  subscribed  to  America  for  the  past 
six  months  or  so,  and  I  read  every  issue 
from  cover  to  cover.  Your  presentation  on 
the  various  topics  covered  is  always  very 
fair  and  well  supported.  I  enjoy  the  maga- 
zine very  much. 

There  was  one  small  error  in  the  edi- 
torial on  Dec.  16,  2002,  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention.  In  support  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  laity  should  have  a  voice  in 
church  affairs,  you  list  a  number  of  min- 
istry positions  as  examples  of  the  laity's 
involvement  in  church  functions.  In  diat 
list  you  include  deacons.  I  am  sure  this  was 
an  oversight,  as  deacons  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  holy  orders  and  are  members  of 
the  clergy. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  mention  the 
error,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  dia- 
conate  is  misunderstood  by  most  Catholics 
I  meet.  Recendy  I  was  asked  by  a  friend 


Reform  your  lives!  Believe  in  the  Gospel! 
And  today?  Stop  taking  advantage  of  each 
other!  Forgive  those  who  have  offended 
you!  Share  what  you  have  with  those  less 
fortunate!  Be  sensitive  to  the  limits  of 
Earth's  natural  wealth!  Believe  in  the 
Gospel! 

Paul  tells  us  that  "the  time  is  running 
out."  Jesus  declares  that  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand."  Both  are  referring  to  the 
new  age,  the  time  of  fulfillment.  The 
Greek  language  employs  two  words  for 
time:  chronos,  which  is  normal  linear  time, 
and  kairos,  which  is  extraordinary  "time 


out  of  time."  Paul  is  talking  about  kairos,  a 
critical  time  that  calls  for  a  very  different 
manner  of  living,  one  that  demonstrates 
that  the  new  age  has  already  arrived.  Jesus 
proclaims  that  this  new  age,  this  kairos,  is 
at  hand,  and  like  the  prophets  of  old,  he 
calls  for  a  change  of  heart. 


who  learned  that  I  was  in  formation: 
"Why  do  we  need  deacons?  They  just 
stand  around  on  the  altar  and  take  up 
space."  Given  the  current  crises  facing  the 
church  regarding  the  clergy  (abuse  scan- 
dal, perceived  shortage  of  priests  and  reli- 
gious, celibacy,  among  others),  might  I 
suggest  an  article  on  the  permanent  dia- 
conate  and  its  role  in  light  of  these  crises? 

Thank  you  for  publishing  a  wonderful 
magazine.  I  look  forward  to  reading  it  for 
many  more  years. 

Martin  E.  Wolf 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Accessible  Epiphanies 

In  the  issue  of  Dec.  9,  2002,  you  have  two 
articles  about  experiences  of  the  presence 
of  God:  "The  Religious  Dimension  of 
Life,"  by  Randall  S.  Rosenberg,  and 
"Waiting  on  Church  Street,"  by  Joanna 
M.  Shea.  Mr.  Rosenberg  speaks  of  the 


epiphanies  (my  word)  of  high-school  stu- 
dents awed  at  the  manifestation  of  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  incomprehensibility 
whom  we  call  God.  Ms.  Shea  speaks  of  a 
slower  process  of  meeting  the  incompre- 
hensible. Her  story  describes  the  heroism 
of  people  struggling  with  the  deaths  of 
beloved  relatives.  Karl  Rahner  would  have 
appreciated  both  articles.  But  perhaps  he 
would  have  seen  more  universal  relevance 
in  Ms.  Shea's  stories. 

Rahner  insisted  that  we  Christian 
moderns  had  to  see  the  secular  as  always 
infused  with  grace,  which  simply  is  God's 
involvement  with  us  every  minute.  He 
wrote,  "If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
impression  of  a  secular  world,  then  we 
have  to  stop  looking  for  him,  under  explic- 
idy  religious  labels."  We  should  look  for 
him  in  the  "colorless  daily  round,  in  the 
thankless  performance  of  our  duty."  There 
we  meet  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  deals 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org. 
This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  btief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  challenge  presented  today  is 
startling.  Jonah  brings  the  message  of  sal- 
vation to  the  Ninevites,  people  known  for 
their  brutality.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  live  in 
this  world  as  if  we  were  not  living  in  it.  Just 
what  does  this  new  age  demand?  What  is 
God  expecting  of  us?  Are  we  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  a  nation  that 
has  proven  itself  our  enemy?  Are  we  to  live 
in  opposition  to  the  pleasure-seeking  stan- 
dards of  society?  Who  can  do  this?  Who 
even  wants  to  do  it? 

But  there  really  are  people  who  live 
this  way.  We  have  heard  of  soldiers  who 
protect  Chilians  caught  in  the  terrors  of 
war.  We  have  watched  emergency  person- 
nel disregard  their  own  safety  for  the  sake 
of  others.  We  know  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents who  deny  themselves  in  favor  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  Heroic 
actions  often  stem  from  doing  what  simply 
must  be  done,  despite  any  difficulty. 

If  we  act  out  of  compassion  rather 
than  indifference,  out  of  understanding 
rather  than  disdain,  out  of  kindness  rather 
than  selfishness,  we  will  indeed  bring 
about  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  we  will  have  a  story  to  tell  that  will 
top  even  Jonah's. 

death  but  also  generates  eternal  life.  As 
Rahner  said,  Christ's  cross  is  "always  pre- 
sent in  the  mute  presence  of  death 
throughout  our  life."  Our  life  is  a  series  of 
opportunities:  to  die  to  ourselves  or  to 
aggrandize  ourselves.  If  we  opt  for 
unselfishness,  the  dying  to  self  is  potential- 
ly endless.  But  in  it  God  is  present,  silent 
but  loving  us  into  life.  The  land  of 
epiphany  happening  here  is  slow,  almost 
unfelt,  universal  and  unceasing.  And  we 
are  not  always  faithful;  but  God  is  mercy. 
And  in  our  attempts  to  be  people  of  agape, 
the  presence  of  God  becomes  a  deep-seat- 
ed, unconquerable  confidence  that  in  the 
ultimate  mystery  of  God  all  good  is  found. 
Not  a  spectacular  epiphany  but  one  as 
accessible  as  the  next  time  we're  asked  to 
die  to  our  selfishness,  and  one  each  of  us 
can  experience.  It  is  universal,  because  life 
and  death  are  common  to  us  all. 

(Rev.)  Walter  J.  Paulits 
Pasadena,  Md. 


Correction:  In  the  editorial  for  Dec.  23, 
2002,  Sister  Susan  Sheehan  was  incor- 
rectly identified.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity. 


The  Lord  in  Our  Midst 

Presentation  of  the  Lord  (B),  Feb.  2,  2003 

Readings:  Mai  3:1-4;  Ps  24:7-10;  Heb  2:14-18;  Lk  2:22-40 

That  the  king  ofgloiy  may  come  in  (Ps  24:7) 


SOME  of  our  most  beautiful 
architectural  creations  are  syna- 
gogues, cathedrals,  mosques,  tem- 
ples of  every  kind.  Believing  people 
express  religious  sentiments  in  the  struc- 
tures they  set  apart  for  prayer.  It  is  there 
that  they  unite  themselves  in  a  special  way 
with  God,  so  the  place  itself  is  considered 
sacred.  The  readings  for  this  feast  are 
related  to  such  a  sacred  place  or  to  the  rit- 
uals that  are  enacted  within  them. 

Both  the  first  reading  and  the  psalm 
speak  of  the  coming  of  God  to  the 
Temple.  The  psalm  is  a  kind  of  proces- 
sional song  announcing  God's  arrival. 
Malachi  warns  that  God  comes  to  cleanse 
the  Temple  of  all  impurity.  This  means 
more  than  simple  housecleaning.  It  refers 
to  reform. 

The  Gospel  puts  all  the  readings  into 
the  perspective  of  the  feast  of  the 
Presentation.  It  reveals  the  true  identity  of 
the  child.  He  is  the  light  of  revelation  to 
the  nations,  the  sign  that  will  be  contra- 
dicted, the  strong  and  mighty  king  of 
glory  who  comes  to  the  Temple,  the  faith- 
ful high  priest  who  stands  before  God  in 
the  name  of  others.  Because  he  comes  in 
weakness,  as  a  helpless  child,  he  is  recog- 
nized only  by  those  who  are  strong  in 
faith,  like  Simeon  and  Anna.  Would  we 
recognize  him? 

God  continues  to  dwell  in  our  midst, 
and  even  though  we  acknowledge  this,  we 


frequently  miss  the  traces  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  our  lives.  How  have  we  dealt  with 
our  profound  disappointment  in  the 
church  when  ritual  is  shallow  or  leadership 
is  undependable?  Do  we  look  for  someone 
to  blame?  Do  we  give  up?  Or  do  we  see 
this  suffering  as  an  opportunity  for  purifi- 
cation? Do  we  believe  that  God  is  in  our 
midst,  eager  to  reform  us? 

Most  of  us  are  indistinguishable  in  a 
crowd,  yet  each  of  us  carries  great  poten- 
tial. By  baptism  we  have  been  made  tem- 
ples of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Consequently,  the 
integrity  with  which  we  live  our  lives  man- 
ifests the  presence  of  God  in  our  midst.  Is 
this  obvious  to  others?  Have  we  grown  in 
wisdom  over  the  years?  Or  do  we  still 
make  the  same  self-centered  demands? 
We  may  not  be  expected  to  spend  all  of 
our  days  in  the  Temple,  but  God  has 
called  us  to  make  the  world  in  which  we 
live  a  truly  sacred  place. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Where  in  your  life  might  God  be  call- 
ing you  to  repent  and  reform? 

•  What  do  you  already  do  that  indi- 
cates you  are  living  in  the  new  age? 
Or  that  you  have  made  the  world  a 
sacred  place? 

•  What  else  might  you  do? 


If  ijotat  mail  delivery 
is  late,  ijoty  can  read 
The  Word  at 
r  t  c  am  at]  az  in  e .  or$ . 


January  20-27,  2003  America 
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College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Annual  Spiritual  Convocation  - 
Summer  Institute  -  Winter  Institute 

Eleventh  Annual  Spirituality  Convocation 

April  5,  2003 
Keynote  Speakers 


A      College  »f 
ilL  Saint  Elizabeth 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 

Visit  Our  Website  at  www.cse.edu 


Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  C.S.J. 
Church  as  the  Communion  of  Saints 


J.  Glenn  Murray,  S.J. 
Living  the  Liturgy:  A  Contemporary  Spirituality 


Tom  Kendzia 
Music  and  Liturgy 


-  Plus  30  Workshops  on  Personal,  Family,  and  Community  Spirituality  - 


Reverend  Joseph  Fitzmyer 
Paul's  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians 


Seventh  Annual  Summer  Institute 

Theology  -  Spirituality  -  Scripture 

July  13-24,  2003  -  Slimmer  Faculty 


Philip  Sheldrake 
Spirituality  &  Reconciliation  Transformation  &  Holiness 


Reverend  Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor 
TIk  Life  of  Paui.Events  in  the  Life  of  Jesus 


Rabbi  Terry  Bookman 
Holy  Conversion 


Dr.  Doris  Donnelly 
Spiritual  Sensitivity  of 
Henri  Nouwen  &"  Ronald  Rolheiser 


Reverend  Kenneth  R.  Himes 
Social  Vision  of  Catholicism 


Dr.  James  Keating 
Spirituality  of  the  Diaconate: 
Serving  Out  of  Prayer  &  Conscience 


Father  Charles  Cicerale 
Jesus:  Master  Minister-Master  Teacher 


Sisters  Regina  Bechtle,  Mary  Ann  Daly  and  Mary  McCormick 
Love  Inventive  to  Infinity:  A  Spirituality JorToday 


Father  Anthony  Randazzo 
Beatitudes,  Christ,  &the  Practice  of  Toga 


Contact  us  about  our  Degree  and  Certificate  Programs,  and  Pastoral  Internship  Opportunities  in  Pastoral  Administration, 
Pastoral  Ministry,  Religious  Education,  Youth  Ministry,  Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry,  and  Diaconal  Ministry. 

20  min.  from  Newark  International  Airport 
Direct  Access  from  NYC  via  N.J. Transit 


For  Information  and  Registration  Call  the 
Center  for  Theological  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300/4364  or 
visit  our  website  www.csespirit.org  /  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 


Winter  Institute:  Spirituality  -  Theology  -  Scripture 

March  15  -  20,  2003  •  Naples,  Florida 
Faculty:  Reverend  Anthony  Ciorra,  Sister  Kathleen  Flanagan 
and  Rabbi  Terry  Bookman. 


